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The “B.O.P.” football Player. 

I.—OX SHOOTING AT THE GOAL-NET. 

By W. J. MINTER (Tottenham Hotspur and International). 


I should like you to take note that, in 
whatever remarks I may make in this 
article, I am speaking chiefly, if not alto¬ 
gether, with regard to the men playing in 
the forward line at Soccer. As that posi¬ 
tion is my own with my club, and as I 
have gone through a few seasons in First 
League, Second League, and Southern 
League football, I hope I may say some¬ 
thing which will prove useful to you lads 
from my wide fund of theory, experience, 
and practical football. If I do that, I 
shall feel amply repaid for any trouble I 
may have taken over this article, though 
I can assure you at the start that it comes 
far easier to me by nature to shoot at goal 
on the football-field than it does to sit down 
and pen an account of this sort. For, with 
me, the foot is readier than the pen, if I 
may be permitted to parody a well-known 
proverb. 

Now, as a forward, you will be either an 
inside man or a wing-player. And the re¬ 
quisites for the two different positions are 
naturally not quite the same; hence, too, 
the opportunities, means, and necessaries 
for shooting at goal are not quite similar. 

The greatest necessity of a true winger 
is speed. If you are to make headway 
when you get the ball, if you are to manage 
to pass wary and skilful opponents, if you 
ire to give your inside men the chances you 
ought to give them of shooting at goal, you 
must be faster than they, you must have 
speed beyond the average. So you should 



practise running as regularly and as con 
sistently as you practise dumb-bell exercise. 
Don’t depend only on matches for bringing 
out your speed ; you must train for the 
matches themselves in this special direction. 
The sprinting-path should see you on it 
very often; when you can rely on doing 
your 100 yards in 10 seconds at most you 
may take a little rest for a day or two, but 
nothing short of that should suffice you. 

Now, to keep fairly close to our subject, 
where does shooting at goal come in with 
wing-forward play ? And how should it be 
done ? 

Of course a wing-man has not the fre¬ 
quent need, nor the many opportunities, of 
shooting that an ineide-man gets. Yet 
very often the winger finds he cannot pass 
to his centre with muth hope or chance of 
the latter’s success, whereas he himself 
may have a fair opening. So he should 
then take it, and risk his luck by a shot at 
goal. 

Shots from the wing-men should be 
always forcible, slashing,and well-directed. 
The very oblique angle from which they 
will usually come towards the net makes 
the actual scoring of a goal much more 
difficult than from a centre’s shot. But it 
is not only owing to this difficulty that 
many wingers prefer to centre the ball 
when they get it; they also think the in¬ 
side-men can puzzle the goal-keeper more 
by their kicks, since the goal is more open 
to them. 
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But I’m not bo sure of this. The goal¬ 
keeper often gets confused and hesitating 
when he comes across a winger who is con¬ 
stantly trying shots at the net. He can 
never tell exactly from what angle such 
shots will come at him; nor their precise 
strength ; nor their exact height. His un¬ 
certainty makes him a trifle nervous, and 
even if he manages to fist away the ball, or 
to drive it on the uprights or cross-bar, 
or to kick it dubiously into the field, the 
whole proceeding is so much slower than 
usual, the ball so often rebounds unex¬ 
pectedly from the sticks or the foot of the 
keeper, that the inside-men, being well up 
and waiting to take every advantage, 
instantly seize on it, and many a time they 
will score a goal from that winger’s at¬ 
tempt which did not quite directly succeed. 

You see the wing-forward, if he shoots 
continuously and fairly accurately, hustles 
and flurries the goal-keeper exceedingly by 
this process; and the more the goal-keeper 
is bustled, hurried, and worried, the better 
chance will his opponents have of scoring. 
In fact nothing so delights me as to notice 
that the keeper is getting into such a state, 
for then I know that a goal is sure to come 
my way sooner or later. 

I might have started this advice by 
another piece of counsel, which I consider 
most important to every boy who would 
make himself into a really superior for¬ 
ward at Soccer. But, as I didn’t give it 
at the beginning, let me give it here. Learn 
to kick without hesitation, and learn to 
kick equally well with either foot. The 
tremendous advantage that a man possesses 
who can send the ball along equally well 
with either foot when dribbling, or kick¬ 
ing, or shooting at goal, must be obvious to 
even the densest spectator, let alone to the 
regular player in good matches. 

Sometimes your rivals will not allow you 
much space in which to operate; sometimes 
you will find the angle for shooting at the 
net very much easier if you can use the 
left foot as well as the right; sometimes 
you will discover that you may quite out¬ 
wit a worrying opponent if you can get the 
ball away on the side he doesn’t expect it 
to go. But, to do all these things properly 
and successfully, you must be able to use 
the left foot just as well and as smartly as 
the right one. So from the very start of 
your football career make a point of learn¬ 
ing to use both feet equally effectively in 
dealing with the ball. 

Now let me hark back to the inside men, 
the centre-forward, and his inside-right 
and inside-left. For, after all, it is on 
them that the bulk of shots at goal will 
rest; it is on their abilities and skill in 
shooting that their comrades will rely ; it 
is mainly on these three forwards that the 
issue of the match will depend. If their 
shooting is slow or uncertain, you may be 
Bure the success of their eleven will be 
slow and uncertain also ! If they miss 
glorious chances of scoring owing to bad 
kicks, you may be certain that the other 
side will not forget to take advantage of 
such lapses, and to profit by them in more 
ways than one. 

The rest of the team may shoot now and 
then, if a good opening comes their way. 
The inside forwards must shoot—-always. 


in season and out of season, so to speak— 
if their team is to win the game. They 
have practically no option. They are there 
for the express purpose of shooting at goal, 
and shoot they must! 

Recollect that all the play right from the 
start, so far as attacking movements 
develop on a side, tends to send the ball 
to the centre part of the forwards, and 
more so when they are in the most favour¬ 
able position for scoring, in order that they 
may get a chance of kicking at the net. 
Accordingly, for one of those three inside 
men to be slow, unwatching, negligent of 
shooting on each and every possible occa¬ 
sion, is as though a jockey having a clear 
opening from amongst the ruck of the 
racing horses fails to take advantage of the 
chance, and allows his steed once more to 
get wedged in amid the lot, closed in so 
tightly that it may never have the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting clear again ! So, as you, 
being centre-forward or left or right inside, 
are there for the one and sole purpose of 
shooting at goal, shoot, shoot, shoot, and 
shoot till you score ! Then still keep on 
shooting every time you get the ball within 
range of the net. 

Now the great mistake of forwards 
in practising shots at goal is that they re¬ 
ceive the ball in such ways as it seldom 
comes to them when playing in actual 
matches. They place the ball and land it 
into the net so prettily; or they let the 
goal-keeper punch it out to them, they get 
their foot on it nicely when it comes, and 
they again make a charming and successful 
shot at the net. But, don’t you see, boys, 
the ball practically never comes to your feet 
so beautifully, so gracefully, and so con¬ 
veniently as that during a stern match. 
Not a bit of it! 

During the eighty minutes or so in which 
your team, the Slumptown Ramblers, is 
playing your ancient rivals, the Mudville 
Hornets, the ball will come to you in any 
and every way except in those delightfully 
easy ones that you got it in practice ! It 
.vill arrive at you from angles that are 
your despair and grief ; it will drop at your 
feet from heights and from bounces enough 
to drive you crazy; it will dribble slowly 
to you when you want it to come quick ; 
it will fall on your head when you wish it 
to drop at your toes; it will swerve, twist, 
rebound, roll, stop, do anything and every¬ 
thing, in fact, but what you expected it to 
do, or hoped it would do ! 

Therefore you must be prepared for 
these extraordinary antics on tt e part of 
the ball. You must practise taking your 
kicks at goal from every conceivable posi¬ 
tion; you must make a point of trying 
to score time after time during practice 
with all kinds of obstacles and hindrances 
between you and the keeper. You must 
have the best goalee possible to defy you 
even when you are merely practising; you 
must ever make it your aim to shoot imme¬ 
diately you get the ball, without wasting 
time, energy, and trouble in endeavouring 
to work out some favourite position for 
taking your kick. 

Now let me here mention one very im¬ 
portant point, and tender yon a piece of 
advice which many folk would perhaps 
criticise strongly. But it's excellent advice, 


nevertheless, if you act up to it. You are a 
forward ; your work is to get the ball 
nearer the opposite goal, whatever hap¬ 
pens; your ultimate purpose is to get 
into a position where you can shoot at goal 
with some chance of success. Therefore, 
let your motto be ever that one word—For¬ 
ward ! Don’t send the ball back to one of 
your comrades behind, for him to get in a 
better kick, if there is the very slightest 
possibility of your getting the ball any 
nearer whatever to the opposite goal by 
kicking it yourself towards that spot, or 
by your passing it to another forward in 
order that he may do so. “ Advance 
always ! ” must be your watchword. Each 
back-kick by a forward is, generally speak¬ 
ing, a retrograde movement, whether you 
like to think it so or not! 

Of course, if you would make your own 
shooting as perfect and effective as possible, 
you must know to a nicety the play and 
personalities of your four forward com¬ 
rades. Your reliance on them, and their 
reliance on you, must be perfect and abso¬ 
lute in its way. Each forward should un¬ 
doubtedly himself shoot whenever possible, 
but nevertheless he must not be so selfish 
as to be ever determined to shoot on his 
own, when he may be in a position far 
worse for getting in a successful shot than 
is another forward not far away, to whom 
he can easily pass the ball. 

Selfish play is always objectionable, and 
often despicable. There is a vast differ¬ 
ence between confidence in one’s own 
powers, self-reliance on one’s own skill, 
and the selfishness which prefers to work 
on its own to the possible detriment of the 
team, just in order to win a temporary 
advantage or to gain cheap applause. Don’t 
be selfish, lads, in your play, but do be 
self-reliant and confident. 

And I don’t think I could better close 
this advice on shooting at goal than by 
quoting for you these few words : 

“ When the moment comes for shooting, 
the forward should not make straight for 
the goal-keeper, as then there will be little 
room available to pass him. A good cross- 
shot is always the best; and often, too, a 
shot with the outside of the foot will quite 
puzzle the goal-keeper, as he cannot tell 
to which side of the goal the ball is coming. 
Some goal-keepers who are very efficient at 
saving lofty shots will frequently fail at 
a low shot, and vice vend. Therefore a 
good forward should watch for the goal¬ 
keeper’s weak point, note his failing, seize 
the opportunity, and shoot according to 
circumstances. That is the surest way of 
scoring a goal.” 

Capital counsel, my lads, worth repeat¬ 
ing again and again until you know it by 
heart. According to circumstances ! That 
is the gist of it all. For the greatest suc¬ 
cess in everything through life will always 
come to the man or boy who can mould 
himself so as to meet and overcome circum¬ 
stances. The stereotyped person is usually 
doomed, for he can only do one thing in 
one way. The successful player or worker 
will be he who can adapt himself to what 
is necessary under varying conditions. So, 
my dear “B.O.P.” lads, as the old Latin 
writer said —Verbum sapienti. You know 
what that means, eh ? 
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THE CAVE OF 
ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN 
PERU* 

By M. P. ADAMS, 

Author oj " Arch it' Graham," etc. 

(Illustrated vcith l J hotojruyhs.) 


CHAPTER I.—“ SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE 
BE FORGOT.” 

I t was a beautiful cloudless day on the 
Peruvian coast. Outside the little 
town of Mollendo with its scattered huts— 
you could scarce term them houses—of 
"adobes” and rough stones, the blue 
waves of the Pacific broke in tiny ripples 
on the sandy beach, in contrast to the re¬ 
lentless fury with which they sometimes 
lash that very shore. The sun shone down 
gloriously on the wide expanse of ocean, 
the barren coast with its alternations of 
sand and rock, rock and sand, and away 
inland on the mighty chain of the “ Cor¬ 
dillera,” which arises in stupendous masses 
one above another, in sharp peak or 
rounded billow, its highest summit crowned 
with the pure and glittering circlet of 
eternal snows. 

But the young man in the rough tweed 
riding suit and broad Panama hat, who 
strode restlessly up and down the beach, 
was too familiar with the sea to be im¬ 
pressed by its beauty, and indeed would 
have given it all ten times over for a 
glimpse of “ Auld Reekie” in the worst 
east wind that ever whistled up the Forth; 
or even “ Gle^cae ” in a November fog. 

Alick Stewart, a young Scotch engineer, 
had already spent five lonely years in Peru 
—how lonely only those who know 
an engineers life in that land of 
vast distances, abysmal depths, and 
silent snows, can realise. Cut off 
for months at a time from all inter¬ 
course with Europeans (save an assistant 
Or foreman of the gangs of Indians), 
Stewart hailed with keenest delight the 
news that Jack Leslie, his chum of college 
days—then an Irish medical student—was 
on his way out to visit him. Since leaving 
Edinburgh their paths had widely diverged, 
but distance had not severed the friendship 
between the lonely engineer and the bril¬ 
liant young house surgeon of St. Theodore’s 
Hospital, London ; and when a nervous 
breakdown forced the latter to take six 
months’ rest and a long voyage, his 
thoughts turned at once to his chum in 
Peru. 

Now the big “liner” by which he had 
booked lay out in the offing, while even as 
Stewart stamped anxiously up and down, 
a boat shot out from her towards the 
shore ; and soon the two friends were grasp¬ 
ing each other’s hands and gazing, with 
eyes that had somehow grown strangely 


• The writer wishes to acknowledge indebtedness to 
»n ensrineer friend, whose experiences in Pern were 
ungrudgingly offered, with photographs he had taken 
then. 


misty, on the changes wrought during five 
years’ separation. The two young men 
were certainly a complete contrast to each 
other; Stewart with his auburn hair and 
honest, steady blue eyes, his square jaw and 
calm, almost cold, demeanour that was 
seldom if ever ruffled. A considerate man 
towards his workmen if they did their 
best, he tolerated no “ slacker,” and 
offenders brought to justice before him 
were apt to find the way of transgressors 
remarkably hard. 

Leslie, on the other hand, was what is 
often termed “a typical Irishman”; that 
is to say, his dark grey eyes looked out on 
the world with a merry twinkle, and hi6 
unfailing good humour and ready wit made 
him a favourite wherever he went. The 
patients at the hospital adored him, and 
his sympathy and courtesy were the same 
towards the poor costermonger’s wife as if 
she had been the highest lady in the land. 

“ Jack, old boy, you’re as welcome as 
flowers in May. I never was so glad of 
anything in my life as when I heard you 
were coming out to join me in this for¬ 
saken land,” began Stewart, linking his 
arm in his friend’s; “and now when your 
traps are collected we must make tracks 
for the station, for the trains here are 
‘ slow, not sure, and far between.’ ” 

“ It’s a sight for sore eyes to see you 
again, Alick, anyway, and I’m as glad to 
be here as you can be to have me,” said 
Leslie, drawing a deep breath and gazing 
round him with delight. “ But, you old 
duffer, what a grand country this is, and 
why did you never describe its beauties to 
me? Look at that panorama before you 
and inhale this ozone into your lungs, and 
then be thankful you aren’t doctoring 
people in crowded hospitals, or in back 
streets with their foetid odours. Why, that 
air is enough to give you a new lease of 
life”—sniffing rapturously. 

“ Oh, there’s plenty of air in Peru, and 
sometimes a good lot more than you want 
of it,” responded Stewart indifferently; 
“but as for bad smells I’ll back Cuxco 
against any slum or town in existence, and 
come off an easy winner. Man alive ! it’s 
the stinkpot of the universe ; just you wait 
till you see—or rather smell-«-it for your¬ 
self ! ” 

Here their arrival at the building desig¬ 
nated by courtesy the station stopped the 
flow of Stewart’s eloquence, and soon the 
two friends, ensconced in the train with 
Leslie’s baggage around them, had started 
on their journey ac ross the sandy and deso¬ 
late waste which stretches inland for a con¬ 
siderable distance after leaving Mollendo. 


“ It hardly seems the thing to be rail 
roading like this through the land of the 
Incas,” said Jack Leslie, gazing through 
the wreaths of his cigar-smoke at the 
bronzed face opposite. “ Positively in¬ 
decent, I call it, and enough to make that 
old chap—what do you call him ?—‘ Manco 
Capac,’ turn in his grave. Where, oh 
where, are the gaily caparisoned mules, 
bestridden by brave and handsome 
cavaliers (like you and myself) of the 
school books ? Gone—all gone—another 
fond illusion sped,” and Jack lay back 
with a laugh at his own nonsense. 

“ You’ll get as much mule-riding in Peru 
as will do you for the rest of your natural 
existence, amigo mio,” said Stewart, smil¬ 
ing. “ Except a short stretch here and 
there of railways, including the one which 
your humble servant is at present engaged 
in laying (and a heart-breaking job I have 
of it), there’s no possibility of transit for 
man or goods in this country except on 
mule-back. In a few sheltered and com¬ 
paratively level valleys you can use horses, 
but they are absolutely useless for the 
narrow shelves along the sides of gigantic 
cliffs, or zigzag paths down the face of 
precipices, which are our only roadways in 
this land. Higher up in the * Despoblado,’ 
and in the Andes proper, the Indians use 
llamas as beasts of burden; but they can 
carry less than a hundredweight each, so 
they aren’t much use for trade purposes. 
You will see it all for yourself if you care 
to explore ; but mind you, it means rough¬ 
ing it in earnest, for few of the comforts of 
civilisation can penetrate to the interior; 
and maybe after a short trial of it you’ll 
be promptly leaving me and making tracks 
for the coast,” and Stewart glanced half 
quizzically at his friend’s white hands and 
trim outfit. 

“ Now look here, Alick,” said Jack 
Leslie, sitting up and speaking earnestly, 
“ it was to see you , and share some of that 
very roughing that I came out to Peru, ami 
not till my time is up will you get rid of 
me, so make up your mind to that. Surely 
we get enough civilisation of a sort in 
London; sometimes I think we have 
civilised ourselves until there’s very little 
left but the outside polish. I wanted to 
get away from it all, the constant rush .and 
roar, and the deadly struggle where the 
weaker one goes to the wall; away to where 
Nature speaks and God through Nature, 
and where men have time enough to listen. 
What is good enough for you will do for 
me, remember. When you are busy, I’ll 
go on exploring trips if I can get a guide ; 
and if there are such things as shooting 
and fishing, I’m prepared ”—nodding to¬ 
wards gun-cases and fishing-tackle—“ I 
have always wanted to see what those old 
Inca chaps built and planned so grandly 
before the Spaniards came to ruin the 
country, and now is my chance ; so ‘ dinna 
fash yersell aboot me,’ for I’m going to 
h^ve a glorious time, ye ken,” poking him 
in the ribs. 

Alick smiled relievedly and said, “ I 
only wanted to warn you beforehand what 
to expect. Now what would you like to 
do first—explore Cuxco and its surround¬ 
ings for some weeks before joining me at 
the camp; or will you come on direct and 
leave ‘ the Golden City ’ until afterwards? 
I have only a few days free now, but later 
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on I can arrange to join you in a trip to the 
less known districts, and meantime Peter 
has offered to put you up, and show you 
around generally.” 

‘‘I’m forever obliged to the ‘gintle- 
man,’ " said Jack, staring; “ but who on 
earth is Peter? ” 

“ Oh, Peter is really Senor Pedro Vira- 
cocha Ramirez, and as decent a chap as 
ever stepped in shoe-leather. He’s very 
keen on making your visit pleasant ever 
Bince I told him you were coming, and if 
anybody can give you a personally con¬ 
ducted tour round Inca antiquities, he’s 
your man. On his mother’s side he is a 
lineal descendant of the great Inca ruler, 
‘Viracocha,’ and very proud he is of the 
fact, a lot prouder than of his Spanish 
blood; and indeed that’s not to be won¬ 
dered at when you see the specimens claim¬ 
ing to be blue-blooded Hidalgos. After 
I first came to Cuxco I had a bad go of 
fever, and as there was no one to nurse or 
look after me I was in the fair way of 
going under, when Pedro (whom I only 
knew slightly) turned up, rescued me from 


the filthy ‘ Pasta,’ took me out to his 
rambling old Hacienda at San Sebastian, 
and nursed me back to health. Poor chap ! 
he’s had pretty hard luck lately, and your 
coming is the best tiling that c uld happen 
to rouse him up a bit. He’s awfully keen 
on knowing you, for I’ve told him often 
about our old days together; and you will 
find him straight as a die, and an uncom¬ 
monly pleasant companion—as long as you 
don’t rouse the fiery pride he inherit; from 
both sides.” 

“Why, this ‘boats Banagher.’ ” Leslie 
exclaimed, his eyes sparkling. “ Enter the 
hero of the piece, the handsome Spaniard, 
yet descended from the ancient rulers of 
the land ; ‘ wropt in mystery ’ and a cloak, 
from beneath which you observe a silver- 
mounted stiletto peeping forth. Tell me, 
Alick ” (and Jack's voice became serio- 
tragic), “ ah, tell me, can he not play 
sweetly upon the yum yum guitar, and 
warble forth ditties in melting bass 
tones ? ” 

Stewart laughed and said, “ You are the 
same old sixpence, Jack, never serious lor 


long; but here we are in sight of Arequipa, 
where we will b eak our journey and stay 
the night.” 

“ What musical names these places 
have ! ” exclaimed Leslie, beginning to 
gather together his belongings; “I sup¬ 
pose, like the old Hebrew names, they each 
had some sjvecial meaning? ” 

“ Yes, I believe this particular spot got 
its name from the old Quichua words ‘ An- 
quepai ’ (‘Yes, Best here’), because the 
Incas had a large ‘ Tambo ’ or Rest house 
established here for the Denefit of travel¬ 
lers between Cuxco and the coast. Their 
miserable successors the Spaniards allowed 
the much needed ‘ Tambos ’—which existed 
all over the country—to fall into ruin and 
deiay. In this, as in every other thing, 
the destroying hand of the Conqueror is 
easily seen. Here is Arequipa at last, and 
as it boasts an inn a shade less filthy than 
the usual run, I vote we go there at once, 
have some food, and turn in for the night, 
for to-morrow will bo a tiring day for 
you.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 


By TOM SEVAN, 

Author oj " T/h Goldsmith of Chcpe,” “ A Hero in Wolfskin,” “ A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 


“ Baby, baby, naughty baby, 

Hush 1 you squalling tiling. I say ; 

Hush your squalling, or it may be, 

Bonaparte will pass this way. 

*' Baby, baby, he’s a giant. 

Tall and black as Rouen steeple; 

And he dines and sups, rely on't, 

Every day on naughty people.” 

S o sang the nursemaid to little Evelyn 
Dodd; and, whistling the tune 
—rather dolefully—Master Edmund Dodd 
strolled from the house down to the 
beach of the little Dorset village in which 
he lived. On the dry part of the sands a 
group of boys were squatting, listening to 
the wonderful storieB of Sol Davis, a 
grizzled veteran who was too old to be 
carried off by the press-gang to Berve in 
the fleet. 

Sol puffed his pipe and spun his 
yarns. His keen eyes noted the figure 
of the young Squire as it swung down the 
rocky pathway to join his awestruck 
audience. Except Sol, there was scarcely 
an able-bodied seaman left in the place; 
they were all afloat with Nelson and Hardy 
and Collingwood, watching the French, 
Dutch, and Spanish ports, blockading the 
French fleet, and playing the watch dog 
for old England. But the old sailor couh 
talk if he could no longer fight. He was 
a prime favourite with the boys, and his 
stock of stories was unlimited. 

They were not all strictly true, but they 
were vastly entertaining, full of French¬ 
men running away, and so exactly to the 


(Illustrated by GORDON BROW NK, R.I., R.B.A.) 
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taste of his eager listeners. All England was 
watching and fearing. At Boulogne. Havre, 
Cherbourg, and Brest, Napoleon was mak¬ 
ing mighty preparations for a descent upon 
Britain, and the terrible little Corsican 
troubled the dreams of every shore-dweller 
on our tight little island. Popular imagi¬ 
nation pictured him as something infinitely 
worse than the ugliest, hungriest ogre in 
the fairy tales. The little, sallow-faced, 
big-headed man had so grown in inches 
and deepened in colour that when he came 
into a child’s dreams he was quite “as tall 
and black as Rouen steeple.” He was a 
monster without a redeeming feature; and 
old Sol was riot the man to cut down the 
Corsican’s stature or wash a coat of soot 
off him. 

The young Squire ceased his doleful 
whistling and joined the open-eyed group. 
Sol tugged at the brim of his hat and 
wished him “ Good-morning.” 

“ Did ye say two sheep ? ” asked a white- 
faced little chap. 

“ Two sheep,” replied the veteran 
solemnly—“ eats two sheep every day for 
dinner.” 

“Never beef, I suppose?” continued 
the boy. 

“Beef!” cried Sol. “I should think 
not. No Frenchy can eat it, that’s one 
consolation. Don’t ’ee know the song, 
sonnie? ‘Oh! mighty roast beef is the 
Englishman’s food.’ No, thank goodness, 
Boney can’t eat what we eat.” 

“ Then we shall beat him, Sol, eh? ’ 


“ That we shall, Master Edmund. 
‘ Britons never—ne-ver—ne-ver shall be 
slaves ! ’ We shall lick him.” 

“ Then why is everybody so scared? ” 
asked another youngster. 

“ Why ? Answer me this, my boy. Sup¬ 
pose a giant as big as the church was to 
come along just now. We should feel a 
bit scared, shouldn’t we? And I reckon 
one or two of us would get a nasty crack 
from his club before we got him down and 
put a turn or two of rope about him. ’Tis 
just the same with Boney. We shall lick 
him ; but some brave fellows will bite the 
dust or go to ‘Davy Jones’ before the 
thing’s done, more’s the pity ! ” 

“ Bouev’s got some hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men drilling,” said Edmund. 

“ Biggest army ever knowed! ” ex¬ 
claimed .Sol. He'll want some ships to 
bring ’em over.” 

“ Fatiier says lie’s going to try rafts— 
big ones with towers and scores of great 
guns all round, and windmills to turn 
wheels and guide them across.” 

“ I’ve heard the same, Master Edmund, 
but I don’t put no faith in it. A raft 
wants a calm day and a clear channel, and 
our admirals would pepper the clumsy 
things into pieces. Boney will have to 
build ships, hundreds of ’em, and put good 
sailors aboard. Then he’ll have to catch 
our ships and sailors asleep. I don’t say 
he won't get across, but I do say that he 
won’t find it an easy passage. I’ve sailed 
the Seas from a boy and I’ve fought my 




fights. Boney marched across the Alps— 
a wonderful thing, mind you; for I’ve 
heard they be precious high mountains— 
but he’ll find that the little strip of blue 
water will trouble him more than the big¬ 
gest mountains in the world. I’m going 


There was comfort in this, and the lads’ 
faces cleared up. “ You’ll fight, Sol, if 
they do come ? ” said one. 

“ I’ll just show ’ee all how the thing 
should be done,” cried the old man enthu¬ 
siastically. 


“ And I’ll drill ’ee ! ” cried Sol. “ I’ll 
go up to the Squire at once. There’s 
nothing like teaching a boy how to do his 
duty to his king and country. What do 
Parson say, Master Edmund ? 

“He agrees. We’ve to go to church 


to sleep sound in iny bed a little longer; 
there be some Dorset lads out yonder, and 
I’ll trust them to keep an eye on the 
Frenchies and not let them slip out of 
harbour without sending us a warning. 
Don’t you boys worrit yourselves that 
Boney will cook you for his dinner just 
yet.”’ 


“ We’re going to fight, too,” said 
Edmund. 

“What!” cried Sol; “is it settled, 
then ? ” 

“ Father expects the uniforms from Dor¬ 
chester this afternoon—blue coat, yellow 
facings, and white breeches. All boys over 
twelve are to be drilled.” 


to-morrow and every morning after¬ 
wards.” 

“That’s better and better,” said Sol, 
taking off his glazed hat. “ We’ll all soon 
know the whole duty of an Englishman. 
’ Love God and fear Him, honour the King, 
and hate old Boney ! ’ that’s my motto.” 

(To be continued.) 






4 Bouverie Street, 

London, k.c. 
October 2nd, 191) 


M My dear Friends, old and young— 

"With this week’s number of the 
good ship ‘ B.O.P.’ we start a new 
voyage, and are arranging to make it 
the most enjoyable ever attempted. 

"We are introducing several new 
features and improvements that we 
are confident will secure your hearty 
approval and intensify your interest; 
and we would now like to make a 
personal request to all our readers 
throughout the world. It is this: 
that you should each do your best 
to make this paper still better known 
than it is in your own immediate 
circle. A prompt and cheery word of 
recommendation by one and all just 
now may do wonders and have far- 
reaching results. 

" Yours heartily, 

"OEOROe ANDREW HUTCHISON.” 


We are glad at all timca to receive letters 
of suggestion or request from our readers. 


To “ B.O.P ” it 


THE 


World Over 


however widely separated from us and one 
another, whether in India, Africa, Austral¬ 
asia, Canada, etc. etc., and we trust they will 
increasingly look upon us as a close and 
sympathetic friend. Whenever it is possible 
to meet their wishes we will gladly do so. 


Many readers lately have been asking us 
for a picture of our Editorial Office. Here 
Is one—a photograph—and we hope it will 
please those who specially desired it, as 
well, perhaps, as many others. 


tions and printing. What do our readers 
think of the changes we arc making ? 
And are there any others they would like 
to suggest ? 


This week wc are commencing an en¬ 
tirely new series of the “ B.O.P.,” with 
new type, better paper, improved illustra- 
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We have been urged by various readers 
to form a “ B.O.P.” League, to bring 
“ B.O.P.”-ites into closer touch with one 
another, not only in Great Britain, but in 
the Colonies and abroad. We are now 
taking the matter into serious consideration, 
and should like to hear freely from our boys 
on the matter. 

Here are two typical letters wc have 
received : 

“ Having seen nothing definite in the 
‘ B.O.P.’ lately as to the formation of a 
Federation or League of Readers, perhaps 
you will allow me to make one or two 
suggestions—viz. : 

“ (1) Tliat a society be formed forthwith. 

“ (2) Only regular readers to be eligiblo 
for membership. 

“ (3) Members to be pledged to popularise 
the ‘ B.O.P.’ in every possible manner. 

“ (4) The headquarters of the Society to 
bo in London, and branches formed in all 
large towns where there are a sufficient 
number of readers (this to be ascertained by 
the insertion of a small advertisement in the 
looal paper), a * B.O.P.’ reader in each 
town to act as secretary, pro Um. 


“ (5) The 1 B.O.P.’ to devote some little 
space monthly to Society news, and small 
prizes to be offered to the secretaries who 
get the greatest number of members. 

“ (6) The ‘ B.O.P.,’ if possible, to publish 
a list of branches formed, with their respec¬ 
tive presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, 
etc. etc. 

“ I am strongly in favour of branches 
being formed in this way, thinking nothing 
could go further towards popularising the 
‘B.O.P.’ 


“ If sufficient members could be enrolled 
to form branches, the rooms, etc., would 
not be very difficult to get hold of—at 
churches, chapels, institutes, etc.—the 
Society meeting, say, once a fortnight, for 
an hour or two, the time to be devoted to 
games, small debates, concerts, readings, 
etc. etc. Each branch could have its own 
library, cricket, cycling, and football clubs, 
etc. Much more could be said in favour of 
branches being formed, but I think I have 
said sufficient to show that the idea is at 
least not impracticable.” 

A Manchester Reader also writes 

“ I suggest having a badge for members, 
to be worn as a scarf-pin, or on cap or 
watch-chain. The badges could be made of 
bronze and sold for (k/., white metal Is., and 
silver for Is. (id. Other boys’ papers have 
badges, and I do not see why the ‘ B.O.P.,' 
the most interesting pa)>er of them all, 
should not have a distinguishing badge.” 


‘■‘Sake tmj Coar2oel Mappej IjflR, 
Qcrapa? iT tjoa cae”- — 

L aad GlWGU£> PCdd 
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How Josling Filled the Gap: 

A SCHOOL YARN. 

By A. B. COOPER. 


VjrNKKttTuN S Academy isn’t much of a 
place, I suppose, as schools go. It is 
just one of those seaside boarding-schools 
which are dotted all round the coast of 
Britain, to which the sons of City mer- 
.aants and manufacturers are sent—boys 
who have generally no intention of going 
to the ’Varsity. But “Pink’s,” as it is 
always called, had one distinction which 
lifted it above Eton and Harrow and Win¬ 
chester and Cheltenham. They might 
carry off the Scholarships, they might train 
footer and cricket “ blues,” they might 
roduce a champion cross-country runner, 
ut “ Pink’s ” was the only school in this 
country—yes, perhaps in the world—which 

had ever had a boy in the . 

Ah, that’s the missing word. We shall 
come to it presently. 

Naver shall I forget the paper-chase of 
March 190-. It was the toughest run T 
*ver had and Josling said the same. It 
was a wonder for him to confess as much, 
for he seemed to be made of pinwire. Up 
till and down dale we trotted, scattering 
“scent” as we ran. Yet Josling always 
teemed as fresh at the tenth mile as he was 
It the first. He was a wonderful stayer. 

But that day was exceptional. When w*e 
started—Josling and I were the hares—and 
during all the outward run we seemed to 
more with exceptional ease. Wo went 


over hedges and ditches as if we were each 
supplied with a pair of invisible but very 
effective wings. I never remember feeling 
so light. We knew the reason when we got 
on the downs. We had been comparatively 
sheltered up to that point, but now we got 
the full force of the wind. 

“ I didn’t know it was blowing such 
great guns,” said Josling, as he strode from 
tussock to tussock and then vaulted lightly 
over a loose-stone wall which ran up and 
up the hill side till it disappeared over the 
top. The wall was a bit too much for me, 
as I’m rather short and thick, so I 
scrambled over in more laborious fashion. 
But while I was on the top I took a look 
back, and saw the hounds in a long 
straggling line at least two miles behind, 
and I called to Josling to tell him so. 

“Then we’ll sit down under the lee of 
the wall.” he said, “and rest for exactly 
five minutes. Then we’ll run close under 
the wall uphill, then strike away to Pooly 
Cove and so back to the school.” 

We threw ourselves down behind the 
wall—not because we were tired or blown, 
but to give the hounds a chance. The 
view was splendid, and we sat for a minute 
without speaking. We could catch a 
glimpse of the sea where the downs made 
a great dip and could see that it was all 
churned up into foam with the gale. 


Ragged black clouds were wacing acrose the 
sky, too, as if they were playing a paper- 
chase up there. 

“ It’ll blow harder presently,” I said. 
“ Don’t you think we had better take a 
shorter cut home ? ” 

“No,” said Josling. “You see, the 
chaps knew we meant to make Pooly our 
farthest point, and it wouldn’t be fair on 
a day like this, when the scent lies eo 
badly, to change our plans.” 

I saw the force of that argument, and 
said no more, but I felt pretty certain that 
we were in for a tough time, and I was by 
no means mistaken. Even as I spoke a 
flying shower of rain went sweeping across 
the downs, and by the way it drove we 
knew what the wind must be like in the 
open. 

“ I reckon the Austral will be docked by 
this time,” said Josling, as he slowly got 
to his feet and stretched his legs prelimin¬ 
ary to springing unhill. 

I saw at once where his thoughts were. 
“That’s the ship vour mother’s returning 
home on, isn’t it? ” I said. 

“Yes,” said Josling, “and she was re¬ 
ported at Gib. four days ago, so I suppose 
she’ll be safely in by this time. I always 
think about her in stormy weather. She 
has been ten weeks at sea.” ["Well 
[Continued on page 10.) 
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CHAPTER I.— “ A DIFFICULT CASE.” 


J ack Je/frev sat in the little private 
room which was solemnly set aside 
by Dr. Melldon for purposes of correction 
with a considerable amount of anxious 
foreboding. He had been summoned from 
the playground by the Senior Prefect, 
Teddy Rutherford, and knew that some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary had happened. 

“ It’s a jolly big row this time, Jeff,” 
said Rutherford, with a grin; “ the Chief 
has got his danger-signal up and looks 
like a mad bull. Marshall, the gipsy, has 
been with him for the last hour or so, and 
the landlord of the King’s Head has just 
gone into the Chamber of Horrors too. 
What in the world have you been up to ? ” 
“ Racing,” replied Jack, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. “ I won the Hunt Cup 
on that big horse which belongs to 
Marshall’s crowd. No one else could ride 
the brute, and they gave me no peace 
until I promised to do what I could. I 
called myself Smith, but some fellow must 
have blabbed. I knew it was a silly thing 
to do, but I am a perfect fool where horses 
are concerned, and when Marshall pressed 
me to ride the big horse I-could not say 
‘ No.’ I expect I shall be expelled. Old 
Melldon will never forgive this last 
exploit. He hates horses and racing 
almost as much as he detests gipsies and 
publicans. It’s just my wretched luck ! ” 
Jeffrey had not to wait very long before 
the Doctor came bustling into the room. 
Taking two or three paces up and down 
and muttering and frowning, the school¬ 
master suddenly stopped before the lad. 
His face was red with anger. With a 
great effort he controlled himself. 

“ Well, sir,” he said at length, “ what 
have you to say concerning this last dis¬ 
creditable business, which is a disgrace 
to my sohool ? You have now reached the 
end of my patience and forbearance. But 
this is only on a par with your usual 
behaviour. You have been under my 
charge for the past eight years, and I 
assure you that you have given me more 
anxiety than any other boy I have ever 
known. 

“ You have ability which you have 
never used. Your favourite companions 
have been gamekeepers, poachers, and 
gipsies, tavern-haunters, whose vile pur¬ 
suits you have followed rather than those 
of gentlemen. Every low boxer within 
twenty miles of the school knows alxmt 
you, and the county justices would have 
prosecuted you for poaching if it had not 
been for the disgrace which would have 
fallen upon me. But I never dreamed 
that you would figure upon a racecourse 
and as the rider of a vicious brute which 
belongs to a set of gipsy marauders. 
Marshall is a fit companion for a lad of 
your disposition. Let me tell you that 
I am not going to put up with any more 
wickedness of this description. Before 



course, and wisely said 
no more upon the for¬ 
bidden topic. He had 
right upon his side whei 
he said that escapades of 
description could not be al¬ 
lowed. Every public-house 
in the district had marie a 
hero of t he lad whose courage 
and skill had guided the big 
horse to victory, and the 
incidents in liis career had 
been retailed with infinite 
gusto and exaggeration. 

Everything the Doctor 
had said about the pursuits • Excuse me. sir,’ he said, with an ucly *lint in hia eyea. 


your father died in India he entrusted his 
motherless lad to my care. I wish I had 
known a little more about him. I know 
that his relatives rightly cast him off 
after he had married your mother, 
but-” 

The lad started to his feet with a 
crimsoned face. “ Excuse me, sir,” he 
said, with an ugly glint in his eyes, “ you 
will be wise to keep off that topic. I never 
allow anyone to discuss my mother. My 
father was a soldier and a man of honour, 
and when he married my mother it was 
his own concern. She was a farmer’s 
daughter and he was a baronet’s youngest 
son, but I’m not going to let you or any- 
l>ody else say a word to her discredit. If 
my father's people cast him off. that was 
their concern and their loss. So drop it, 
sir, or there will be more trouble than you 
reckon upon.” 

Dr. Melldon bit his lips and looked at 
the lad in silence. He was a schoolmaster 
of the old type, over-inclined to severity, 
but he felt that he had 
gone too far in touching 
upon the boy’s 
mother. He 
returned to the 
subject of 
the race- 


of Jeffrey was perfectly true. The lad 
had always shown a distaste for quiet 
studies and scholarship, and had devoted 
his leisure time to exercises which were 
detestable in the eyes of a man like 
Dr. Melldon. He had delighted in swim¬ 
ming, boxing, hunting, and riding, and 
during the past five years lie had made 
himself the talk of the neighbourhood. 
On more than one occasion he had narrowly 
escaped arrest for poaching, although it 
was admitted that his interest lay more in 
the snaring of game than in the carrying 
of it off. 

He had climbed out of his dormitory 
window one holiday time and disappeared 
for more than three weeks. When he 
returned he confessed that he had stowed 
himself away on a coasting brig and gone 
cruising along the French and Spanish 
coasts. On another occasion, at Christ¬ 
mas-time, he had vanished from the dreary, 
almost empty school, and tramped to the 
Midlands in order to face a boasting iron¬ 
worker in Tipton, and 
the form-master had 
afterwards dis¬ 
covered in his 
dormitory a 
news- 
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which gave a vivid account of the 
doggedneas with which tho unknown 
youngster had encountered the well-known 
bruiser and nearly vanquished him. It 
was only a matter of light-weight boxing ; 
but the mere fact of a lad standing up to 
such an opponent seemed to the sporting 
paper to l>e a noteworthy matter. 

Dr. Melldon had punished Jeffrey until 
he had exhausted the ingenuity and vigour 
of his sternness, but nothing seemed to 
break the restless spirit of the lad. One 
thing the Doctor had never had to com¬ 
plain about, and that was the sturdy 
honesty of the boy. He was as true as 
steel, and usually one of the quietest and 
most easily managed of lads. With a 
schoolmaster of a different type this reck¬ 
less love of rough outdoor life might have 
been made a platform upon which scholar¬ 
ship and the gentler arts might have been 
reared ; but Dr. Melldon was as stubborn 
in his own way as Jack Jeffrey was in his, 
and thus the twain had never reached a 
common point of sympathy. 

Jack was correct in his forecast that he 
would be compelled to leave the school. 
When Captain Jeffrey died, a sum of three 
hundred pounds had been placed in Dr. 
Melldon’s hand in trust for the boy. One 
hundred pounds were to be paid over, if 
the lad decided so, when he was sixteen, 
at which age he could also choose the 
business or profession he determined to 
follow, and two hundred pounds, with 
the interest, were to be given him when he 
was twenty-one years of age. He could 
leave school at sixteen and face the world 
with his one hundred pounds if it were 
considered wise and necessary. 

A Hush of satisfaction passed over Jack’s 
face when he heard the Doctor’s explana¬ 
tion. 

“ It is both wise and necessary, sir, that 
I should make a start in life now. I know 
that I have not pleased you very much. 

I am not the sort, I fear, to make a good 
scholar, and I don’t think you have alto¬ 
gether understood me. I have been very 
lonely, for it is hard when a lad has neither 
father nor mother and is neglected by his 
relations, and loneliness is a forcing-house 
for recklessness. Besides, I’m built that 
way. Still, I don’t want tho disgrace of 
being kicked out of the school. It is the 
only homo I know, and I don’t want to 
leave it by being expelled. 1 expect my 
father knew the sort of lad I should turn 
out, and that was why he fixed upon 
sixteen as the age for me to begin life. 
I want to go, and you will be glad to get 
rid of me. Give me the hundred pounds 
and let me go. Thousands have started 
with less and yet made a successful career. 
You will not mourn over me, and whether 
1 sink or swim it won’t matter to anyone 
in Melldon College.” 

There was much injustice in this last 
remark, and the Doctor felt irritated and 
stung. He had honestly, according to 
his way, done his best for the lad, and 
the callous way in which the latter now 
spoke seemed to show that Jeffrey had an 
ungrateful mind. 

“ I can always make a living where 
horses are,” concluded the lad. 

“ Yes, and where racing, fighting, and 
poaching are available,” said tho Doctor, 



with a bitter smile. “ You 
can go. John Jeffrey, but 1 
tell you that you are choos¬ 
ing a dangerous path. Your 
father's will only compli¬ 
cates the matter. If I 
thought, even now, that a 
severe caning would do you 
good, you should have it 
with all the strength of my 
arm. I feel that I am 
neglecting my duty in 
letting you off, but severity is apparently 
wasted upon you. You may have a better 
nature concealed under the surface. I 
hope so w’ith all my heart ; but I have 
failed to reach it and to arouse you to any 
effort after higher things. It is best, 
therefore, that you leave the school. You 
are now sixteen and well-grown. I will 
give you the money due to you. I have 
a hundred-pound Bank of England note 
here which you shall have. With it you 
can venture out into the big world. 
Take great care of the money, for you will 
not touch a penny of the remainder until 
you are twenty-one. Sign this acknow¬ 
ledgment, as a receipt for me, and you 
are at liberty to leave my school imme¬ 
diately. I have done my best, and failed. 
You must now r rely upon yourself and 
make other friends.” 

With great deliberation the Doctor laid 
the receipt before the lad, and when it 
w r as signed handed over the banknote. 

As Jeffrey folded the note, something 
in his face made the Doctor pause. A 
wistfulness and a dumb sadness seemed 
to overcloud him, and it was plain that he 
wanted to say something more. For a 
wonder the Doctor understood the situa¬ 
tion by an intuition which was usually 
lacking in his dealings with lads of the 
type now before him. Placing his hand 
upon Jeffrey’s shoulder, he said, “ Kneel 
down with me, my boy, and let us pray to 
God together.” 

There was a tense silence. The lad 


thoughts 
until a 

cheer from the 
school yard 
aroused him. Peering 
through the window, 
he saw the lads climbing 
upon the school wall, 
and far down the road 
discerned a lithe form 
stepping out towards the 
town. John Jefffey had a small bag 
in his hand, and without turning his 
head he was pressing forward with 
resolute footsteps to that great world 
w’hich beckons young confident hearts to 
its struggles, and oftentimes flings them 
back again broken, disappointed, and 
forlorn. 

“ He is away,” muttered the school¬ 
master ; “ fortunately for him I shall be 
able to keep track of him. even though 
he is too proud to write. It was a wise 
precaution to take, and when I hear 
where he is I can send word to the 
authorities to keep him under observa¬ 
tion for me.” 

He watched the lad turn the comer, and 
in this way Melldon College saw the last 
of its wayward and reckless scholar 
Jack Jeffrey. 

(To be continued.) 


kneeled down, and the Doctor’s lips 
trembled as he stood over him and prayed 
that a blessing might follow' the orphan 
lad in the dangerous and difficult journey 
of life. When he opened his eyes he saw 
that great tears were rolling dow r n Jeffrey’s 
cheeks, and that he was sobbing as if his 
heart would break. He could not speak, 
and for some minutes Dr. Melldon looked 



SANDY’S LITTLE WAY. 

V’OUR pals lived away in the far Nor’-West, 
John, Taffy, and Sandy and Tat, 

All seeking a fortune as each thought best. 
And all doing well at that. 


down upon his trembling, kneeling figure. 
At last the lad pressed his lips upon the 
schoolmaster’s hand, and muttered some¬ 
thing which sounded like 41 Good-bye.’ 
Then he rose to his feet and stumbled 
towards the door, and the Doctor saw him 
hurry along the passage to the dormitory. 

“ Poor lad ! ” said he. as he brushed a 
tear from his own stern face. “ I wonder 
if it would have been different with him if 
I had tried the prayer before I tried tho 
cane. Even the hardest heart may be 
unlocked if one finds the right key, and. 
despite his conduct, he seems to hnve a 
tender spirit. And vet he is not easy to 
appeal to, and I have had many worrying 
duties day by day.” 

He could not say more, for there was 
a conflict in his mind, and his conscience 
was not altogether easy. He went to his 
own room and became absorbed in gloomy 


But Taffy died and the other three, 

To show respect for their pal, 

Proposed to erect a tombstone, but 
No stone could be had at all. 

Says Pat, “ Let us each in his coffin put 
A trifling sacrifice,” 

And therewith dropped in five bright gold coins,— 
The others to do likewise. 

So John produced a five-pound note 
And placed it beside Pat’s gold. 

Both urging now that Sandy should 
Remember his friend of old. 

So Sandy not to be outdone, 

But “ canny " like most Scotch men, 

Wrote out a cheque for fifteen pounds— 

And abstracted the other ten. 

Donald Smith. 
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“Well, buck up,” 1 said. it's quite 
time we were getting a move on us,” and 
the next moment we were running, heads 
down so as not to show ourselves, under 
the lee of the wall, up the hill-side. 

When we reached the top the wind 
nearly took our hair off. You could have 
leaned against it at an angle of forty-five, 
I’m jolly sure, and though our action was 
that of running, or, at least, of jog-trotting, 
our speed was that of a pretty slow walk, 
I.should imagine. We kept swallowing the 
wind, too, as we gasped for breath, and 
nearly choking ourselves. 

“ Poor hounds ! ” said Josling. “ They’ll 
be pumped by the time they get down to 
the Cove.” He didn’t seem to think about 
himself. It was all in the day’s work—or 
play rather. 

And they certainly would, if our experi¬ 
ence was anything to go by. It was worse 
than doing a turn on the treadmill, battling 
against that terrific wind, which, every now 
and again, brought with it flurries of 
blinding, sleety rain. You see, there was 
nothing to stop it—nothing, as far as my 
geography served, all the way to the home 
of the penguins at the South Pole. But if 
it had come so far it didn’t seem to have 
tired much, for it blew in our faces as 
lustily and freshly as if it had just com¬ 
menced its journey. 

Boom! Boom! 

“What’s that? ” said Josling, stopping 
dead in his tracks. 

“Bothered if I know,” I gasped. 
“ Sounded to me like a gun.” 

“ That’s what it is,” said Josling. “ It’s 
a signal of distress. There’s some vessel 
on the Pincushion Rocks, I’ll bet my 
hat.” 

We put our heads down again and pushed 
—yes, literally pushed—on. When we ran 
in at the top end of the steep street which 
is all there is of Pooly we found not a soul 
about. It was just beginning to grow dark 
and we thought jjerhaps the fisher-folk, 
like barn-door fowls, had retired to rest 
at the first hint of sundown ! 

But it wasn’t so. Not a soul was in¬ 
doors except a few who were permanently 
bedridden. All others were down at the 
Cove—big and little, old and young, men 
and women, boys and girls—all there. So 
were we two minutes later—-jn the very 
thick of it. We could not only hear the 
boom of the gun out at sea, but could see 
its flash through the gloom and flying 
spray, but not a glimpse of the ship could 
we see. 

The lifeboat was on the slips and fi% 7 e 
bearded men in great cork jackets, with 
sou’-westers tied tightly under their chins, 
and great sea boots coming up to their 
thighs, were standing about. But the life¬ 
boat seemed to be at a standstill. Were 
they not going to launch her ? 

Josling pushed in among the excited 
crowd. “What is she? ” he asked. 

“ I dunno,” said one old chap with a 
quavering voice, which the wind seemed to 
chuck about the moment it fell from his 
lipB. “ She be a big ’nn, s’far’s I can see, 
maister. She be fast on the Pincushion, 
sure’s I’m alive.” 

“ Why don’t they launch the lifeboat? ” 
I said. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old mr.n. 

“ Why—don’t—they—launch tho life¬ 
boat? ” I repeated, putting my mouth close 
to the old fellow’s ear. 

“ They’re short-handed, maister,” he 
said. “ I’m past my time wi’ a oar, or 
I'd ha’ gone like a bird, that I would. The 
fishin’-fleet’s put in to Falmouth, an’ pretty 
uear all our chaps are there.” 

“ Not, enough men to man her? ” shouted 


Josling, who had also strained his ears to 
catch the old man’s words, for the howling 
of the wind and the roar of the waves on 
the tiny breakwater which formed the little 
Cove Harbour, and on the dreaded rocks 
which were known as the Pincushion, were 
simply deafening. 

“ Naw, maister. They could manage if 
they’d another—but there be on’y such as 
me an’ the women an’ little uns.” 

Boom ! Another signal, and then a 
rocket pierced the fast gathering gloom. 

“ They be in a bad way, 1 reckon,” 
said the old man, whilst the women, with 
their shawls held tight over their heads, 
peered pitifully seaward and then looked 
anxiously towards the handful of men who 
were preparing now to launch the boat and 
risk it. The women knew what that 
meant. The moment they got outside the 
breakwater it would take a full crew all 
their time to make any headway, and if 
they could not keep her nose to the wind 
she might be capsized. There were many 
cases on record of lifeboat crews being lost, 
and in such a storm as this more likely 
things might happen. 

All this had passed inside two minutes 
at the most. How much tragedy can be 
squeezed into a minute ! And what a 
picture it was—here the group of fisherfolk 
—children clinging to their mothers’ gowns 
to keep from being blown away, the 
motionless lifeboat, the baffled men, and, 
out yonder—a picture for the imagination 
only, for there was nothing to be seen—the 
doomed ship with the giant breakers going 
clean over her, and the crew clinging for 
dear life and looking for the coming of the 
lifeboat. 

“Who’s the captain of the boat?” 
shouted Josling in the old man’s ear. 

“ Yonder he be—Jan Mears—him wi’ 
the white beard. But he be not so old as 
I by ten year. I be eighty-five come ilex’ 
Michaelmas.” 

The wind still blew the old man’s words 
about, and I, for one, didn’t heed them 
much. I was wondering what Josling was 
going to do. He was pushing his way 
towards the skipper of the lifeboat, and 
I saw him put up his hand to his mouth 
and say something to him. 

The skipper—a typical English fisherman 
—stepped back a pac> and looked Josling 
up and down. Then he pointed to an oar 
and said something to which Josling 
nodded, and then shouted again in his 
ear. 

By this time I had worked my way to 
his side. “ What are you asking ? ” I said, 
never dreaming what his reply would be. 

“ I’m asking if he'll let me go with her,” 
Josling said. 

“Josling ! ” 1 said, “ are you mad ? This 
is men’s work.” 

Josling laughed. “ I can pull a decent 
oar, you know,” he said. 

“This is not a bumping race,” I said, 
“and that’s not the Warple ”—our school 
river—and I pointed tragically to the 
racing white horses tearing shoreward and 
smashing themselves to fragments on the 
rocks and breakwater. 

“ If— you were on that ship,” said 
Josling. 

1 fell as though some one had given me a 
blow in the face. I hadn’t known Josling 
before. I thought he was just a decent, 
everyday sort of fellow, and, lo and 
behold, he was a hero ! 

“All reight, young man,” said the 
skipper. “ If you can handle an oar you 
meight be a hit o’ use. Anyhow, you’d 
sort o’ balance things, dome inside.” He 
led the way into the lifeboat shed, and in a 
very few 7 minutes they wore out again and 
ready for ac tion. 


At that, very moment the hounds came 
out at the bottom of the steep street, 
and just as the men scrambled to their 
seats in the boat they panted up to tht 
slip. 

The women and children put their 
shoulders to the boat, and all the 
“ hounds,” myself included, with a shout 
and a cheer, put theirs to it also, and tho 
lifeboat was fairly launched. 

“ Hallo, Corfield ! ” cried the hounds in 
a chorus. “ We thought you and Josling 
were home by this time.” 

“Josling’s there!” I shouted back, so 
that they might all hear, and I pointed to 
a cork-belted, leather-hatted member of the 
lifeboat crew 7 , who was sitting at Four, and 
pulling lustily towards the breakwater and 
the open sea. 

You never saw chaps so astounded and 
dumfoundered. They fairly mobbed me 
to ask questions, and then they gripped 
their caps and went on the old stone jetty 
and stared into the gloom until the lifeboat 
disappeared into the storm and the dark¬ 
ness. 

I was there, too, of course, and I must 
say I never saw a more anxious set of 
schoolboys in all my life. If Josling had 
been the brother of each one of them they 
could not have been more anxious for his 
safety. If they had only heard of such 
a deed in school, or had only read about it 
in a magazine, they would have thought it 
rather a plucky thing to do, perhaps, but 
not exceptionally so. Standing there on 
the jetty, with the sound of the breakers 
in their ears, and the spray and the wind 
in their fares, and that dark ocean out 
yonder, and the imagination following that 
cockleshell of a boat among the treacherous 
Pincushion Rocks, everything took its 
proper proportions, and every man-jack of 
us was as proud as a. peacock that Josling 
was one of “ours.” This was a record. 
This was a unique thing. The world 
should hear of this. If Josling came back 
safe and sound. But if he did not 1 Ah, 
that possibility was in all orr thoughts, 
and it w 7 as that which made us strain 
anxious eyes, and forget tea-time, and 
school, and every blessed thing except that 
one fact that Josling was out in the life¬ 
boat ! 

That hour was like an eternity, but it 
passed. “Yonder she comes!” cried a 
woman who had keen eyes. We raised a 
little cheer, but only a little one, because 
we could not see he- for ourselves yet. 
Then all at once she seemed to shoot out of 
the darkness and we all saw her at once. 
Then we heat the winds and the waves at 
their own game. We made noise enough to 
waken the dead. We danced on the narrow 
jetty at the imminent risk of our lives. 
But we didn’t care. The lifeboat was 
returning, and dear old Josling was safe. 

But there was a bigger surprise in store 
for us. We went to the’landing-plaoe to 
welcome our hero. He waved to us from 
the boat. Then, as she drew up to the 
edge of the shingle, he stepped out in his 
turn and very carefully assisted a lady— 
evidently one of the peopl rescued from 
the ship*—to jump down to the shore from 
the boat. We crow 7 ded round and cheered 
again. The men and women looked after 
the other rescued p ople, but Josling led 
his own particular one under the lee of the 
jetty and, lifting up his hand for silence, 
said : “ Boys, let me present my mother t-o 
you.” Then we went mad again. 

Now 7 you know what tho missing word 
is. It is "lifeboat.” And if any other 
boy knows of a school, other than Pinker¬ 
ton’s Academy, which has helped to furnish 
the erew of a lifeboat, let him now speak 
or for ever hold his peace! 
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A Snare to Catch a Sneak. 

By JOHN LBA. 


a. Briant was out with his camera. 
The afternoon was splendidly 
adapted for picture-taking, being neither 
too sunny nor too cloudy; and he set up 
hia tripod in the sandpits with every* hope 
of obtaining the best negative of “ Sand 
martins at home ” that he had ever yet 
secured. 

The particular spot chosen was an irregu¬ 
larly excavated patch of ground in the 
centre of a wide stretch of common land, 
about as far from mischief as anyone could 
very well hope to be. Yet Mr. Briant had 
scarcely arranged matters to his liking, 
when, from a clump of heather thirty 
yards away, on the fringe of the ex¬ 
cavations, a boy’s head slowly rose into 
view. 

Mr. Briant was too occupied to notice 
it, even if he had not been eclipsed by the 
camera cloak, which he had thrown over 
his head while in the act of focusing. 
Drawing the loose folds tightly under his 
chin to exclude every* fraction of light, he 
was congratulating himself on the coming 
triumph, when the side of the camera was 
struck with an appalling thud. 

He struggled to disengage himself from 
the cloak. He clutched madly at the tilt¬ 
ing tripod; he made a frantic grab at the 
shutter-tube; but all efforts were in vain, 
and, with a dismal crash, the camera and 
its stand fell to the ground. In a be¬ 
wildered way the poor man gazed at tne 
surrounding country till his eyes fell on 
the form of a running boy. He was up 
Lhe bank in a moment, a desire for ven¬ 
geance lending agility to his limbs. But 
he quickly saw that pursuit was out of the 
question. Consoling himself with an angry 
shout and the shaking of a clenched fist, 
he returned to the scene of the disaster, 
kicking from between the legs of the tripod 
a large clump of root-matted earth which 
had certainly not been there before. With 
tenderest care an examination of the 
camera was made. It was still in pro¬ 
gress when two boys in scouting costume 
topped the same bank from which the 
missile had been thrown. To judge by 
their general manner, these boys had wit¬ 
nessed the disaster, though it must have 
been from a distance, since they were 
breathless with hurrying. 

*' I hope, sir, that no great damage has 
been done?” Baid one of them, picking 
up the lens cap, which had rolled to a 
distance, and handing it to the owner. 

“I’d give a trifle to have that young 
swell in my clutches for a few minutes ! ” 
was Mr. Briant’s reply. “ I suppose 
neither of you boys can tell me who he 
is ? ” 

The scouts exchanged glances. 

“ He was too far off,” said the first 
speaker. “ We only have a suspicion, sir.” 

“ Well, I should know him again my¬ 
self.” returned the photographer; “ but, of 
course, I was nearer than you. It’ll be an 
evil moment for his hide if we meet again.” 

He thereupon gave his attention to re¬ 
adjusting the tripod, and was so evidently 
disinclined to discuss the matter further 
that the two boys withdrew. 

Harry Tarver and his chum, Jack Eliot, 
were schoolboys in the neighbouring town 
of Trenton, but, by the perversity of fate, 
were not members of the same school. One 
went to a “ young gentlemen’s establish¬ 
ment ” in the suburbs of Trenton, and the 
other to a day school on the opposite side 
of the town. Common interests, however, 


had drawn them together, and a meeting 
was arranged for every half-holiday, when 
they either joined their scout patrol or 
went off on their own account to do a little 
“ land surveying.” The necessity for 
making appointments had led them to 
adopt the original device of having their 
own post-office; and this consisted of a 
certain gnarled, disrupted withy tree at 
the riverside half-way between the two 
schools. In a pre-arranged crevice of the 
trunk a note would be concealed by one 
of them to be duly collected and answered 
by the other. The present little jaunt on 
the common was the outcome of such cor¬ 
respondence conducted the day before; but 
since last writing Harry Tarver had made 
the unhappy discovery that the post-office 
had been spied, and could no longer be 
safely used. He was in the act of com¬ 
municating this information to his chum, 
when they first caught sight of the boy 
standing on the edge of the sandpit, and 
saw him hurl the missile at Mr. Briant’s 
camera. 

“ It’s more than a mere suspicion with 
me,” said Tarver, when they had walked 
beyond earshot from the sandpit, “ and 
there’d be some satisfaction in nailing the 
sneak.” 

“ So there would, if only on our own 
account,” returned Eliot; “ but I shouldn’t 
like to say I was sure that the chap we 
saw was really Swinton. Of course, as 
he’s a fellow of your school, you are more 
familiar with him than 1 am; but, in any 
case, since the cad has set himself to worry 
us, what could we do to take a rise out of 
him ? ” 

Tarver threw himself on the grass. 

“ I’ve been thinking,” said he, “ and the 
best way to catch a spy is to let him catch 
himself.” 

“ How do you mean? ” asked Eliot. 

“You remember I told you that he has 
found our post-office ? ” went on the other. 
“ Well, as he doesn’t know that I have 
seen him at the tree, I’m going to use it 
once more.” 

Eliot dropped on the grass and listened 
with growing interest. 

“ I’m going to write a letter to you, 
Johnny,” continued the schemer, “ and 
I’m going to put it in the old withy tree, 
but you must be jolly careful not to collect 
it.” 

Johnny smiled and nodded. 

“ In the back garden of an empty house, 
one door from where poor Mr. Briant lives, 
is an old black wooden shed. Do you 
remember it ? ” 

“Perfectly,” said Jack. 

“ Well, then, you know that it has a 
joor opening on to the field which stretches 
along against the garden fences? ” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ That door has got a bolt and a socket 
on the outside ? ” 

Again the listener nodded. 

“ I’m going to write and ask you to 
go to that shed at four o’clock on Satur¬ 
day afternoon next and bring away a little 
canvas bag of old coins, lying on the shelf 
opposite the door from the field. Swinton 
is a glutton for coins (what he calls ‘prize 
money ’), and as I intend him to get the 
letter—” 

“ We’ll go after and bolt him in ! ” cried 
Eliot, too delighted with the plot to wait 
for his chum to finish the explanation. 

“ You’ve hit it! ” laughed Tarver.” We 
won’t invite him to walk into the trap, 


because, of course, he would not go if we 
did; but I think he’ll go like a lamb if he 
goes of his own free will.” 

“ A1 ! ” cried Eliot. “ I’m longing for 
Saturday. The meddlesome sneak deserves 
all we can give him.” 

“ I believe I can contrive it,” said 
Tarver, in an excited tone, as he bounded 
to his feet. “ Don’t you go near the withy, 
sonny, till further orders. You’ll hear 
from me, I hope, in good time.” 

This hope was well founded, for on the 
next Friday evening Jack Eliot received 
at his private address, through hia 
Majesty’s mail, the following short note : 

“ Dear J.—The bait has been swallowed. 
Meet me at 2.30 to-morrow afternoon, 
under cover, in the fatal meadow, to land 
the fish. — Yours, Harry Tarver.” 

Jack kept this appointment on the tick 
of time. The patrol-call led him to his 
friend’s hiding place, and, carefully con¬ 
cealed therein, with an eye on the black 
shed, Tarver told the story of Swinton's 
visit to the post-office. 

“Of course, you know,” he concluded. 
“ he may not come up to scratch. Even 
such a sneak as he is may fyive some, con¬ 
science; but I don’t think he has, and if 

nothing else prevents him he’ll-Hist! 

Duck! ” 

Eliot had seen the enemy as well, so 
the warning was unnecessary. Swinton 
wae making a bee-line across the meadow 
for the black shed, turning his glance right 
and left as he came; but it would have 
required better eyes than hia to detect the 
two scouts. 

“ Shall we ever get across before he has 
time to come out again? ” whispered Eliot. 

“Yes; because he won’t find what he 
looks for, and will begin a search,” re¬ 
plied Tarver. “ It’s tidy dark in there, 
you know. Look, his fist is on the latch ! ” 

And even while he spoke Swinton 
cautiously drew the door open and stepped 
into the shed. The two watchers hurried 
from their hiding place. Another minute 
and they would have been across the 
meadow, but half the journey was hardly 
done when the air was rent by such appal¬ 
ling screams from the black shed that they 
stopped as though paralysed. 

“ What—what’s up? ” cried Eliot, star¬ 
ing, white-faced, at his companion. 

“ More than I know ! ” stammered 
Tarver, no less disconcerted, as the yells 
continued. Then he darted forward again, 
bidding Eliot follow him. 

They were still, however, some yards 
from the shed when the door flew open 
and Swinton was bundled out, neck and 
crop, with Mr. Briant behind him. With 
a final shake, he was dropped on the 
grass. In another moment, still giving 
voice to his terror, he vanished from the 
scene. 

“ Hullo, boys ! ” cried Mr. Briant, cheer¬ 
fully, as he caught sight of Tarver and 
Eliot. “ I’ve settled my little account, 
you see.” 

“Glad to hear of it, sir,” laughed 
Tarver; “so have we.” 

“ But the photographer, engrossed by his 
own thoughts, turned back into the shed 
without response, picking up as he went a 
developing tray whi h lay at the threshold. 
The two boys moved cff. 

“ Upon my word, ” said Tarver presently. 

" I had no notion when I concocted tn<* 
scheme that Briant had rented the shed 
for a dark room.” 
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I N these days of the wireless telegraph, 
signalling, and the boy-scout movement 
there are numerous uses a flagpole can be 
put to, and it will not be out of place to 
show how to construct a light, useful, and 
attractive staff, which can be made cheaply 
by any handy boy and would be of use to 
boy scouts in signalling to each other, and 
very acceptable in times of need. 

Fig. 1 shows the ground plan ; as you 
must first see what space you have avail¬ 
able to erect the flagstaff; you should 
have at least 10 feet from each centre to 
give room for the wire stays, also allow a 
clear space on one side to enable the pole 
to be raised and lowered when required for 
painting or repairs. 

Fig. 2 shows the style of flagstaff we 
propose to erect, which consists of a lower 
mast and topmast. This you will find 
much handier than a pole mast, and looks 
much better also. The addition of a gaff 
(A) or a signalling yard (B) or both is a 
matter of taste, and naturally adds a little 
more to the cost. 

Cross-trees (C) will be necessary, any¬ 
how, to brace the pole straight and firm, 
and also afford a foothold if you should 
at any time wish to climb to the top for a 
view of the surrounding district. The 
lower mast should be about 20 feet long, 
and 15 feet for a topmast will be a very 
good proportion. 

These dimensions can be altered to suit 
individual requirements, but must, of 
course, be proportionately stout. 

The gaff and yard should be very light, 
and about 10 or 11 feet should be a good 
length. The gaff must be made tapering 
at the peak, and the yard tapers at both 
ends, being stouter in the centre, where 
it is firmly fixed in a horizontal position 
to the staff. 

The best place for the yard is at the 
lowest part of the topmast: then it can be 
lowered if required with the topmast at 
any time should a gale of wind be blowing 
and the flagstaff be erected in an exposed 
place. 

The tools required to erect it would be 
few. and are probably found in every boy’s 
workshop—namely, a hand-saw, 2s. 6 d., 
having rather fine teeth; jack-plane or 
smoothing-plane, 3*. 6 d. ; spokeshave, Is.; 
a carpenter’s brace, Is. 6 d. ; and §-inch 
and S-inch bits at 6 d. each ; a gimlet, 3 d .; 
screwdriver, 9 d. ; two small paint-brushps. 
3 d. and 6J. each ; a spade ot shovel, and, 
if the ground is too hard, a pickaxe will 
be acceptable. 


Now go to a good timber-yard and 
purchase the timber as listed. 

Tell the yard manager you want some 


When you got the poles home, if you 
have no workshop, or room long enough 
to clean them up, do the work on the 
spot where the pole is to be erected, 
taking care to cover up at night in case 
of rain or frost, until it has received 
two or three coats of good white lead 
paint. 

You can use the ground timber stumps 
for a rough bench until you are ready to 
fix them in their proper position. 

We will now suppose you have the pole 
on your bench ready to start. 

Take the lower mast first, which we 
have had cut off to 20 feet in length, and 
strike a circle at the ends with a small 
nail and string with a pencil attached, if 
you have no compasses handy. 

Look along the pole to see there are no 
short bends or hollows. Make your circle 
3 inches at the top end and 4£ at 
the bottom end. Now get your string 
and chalk or charcoal and snap a line 
along the pole. Get some one to hold one 
end of the string or drive in a tack and 
loop the end of the string on it, which 
will answer the same purpose to snap lines 
down the pole. Make a centre line first, 
then one each side, which would be 
2i inches at the bottom and 1£ inch at the 
top. 
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place, which will be one of the 4^ inch 
sides to form the bottom square later 
on. 

Now take a piece of parallel wood (or a 
jack-plane will do) and lay it crossways 
on the place you have cut; then gr to the 
other end of the pole and put another 
parallel piece of wood on, holding it on 
end so that you can move it up or down 
to adjust it. 

After you have allowed the 1^ inch 
each side of the centre this should be 
exactly out of wind—i.r., parallel in line 
with the piece at the other end. 

Cut this off about 2 feet 6 inches from 
the top, the same as you have done at the 
lower end, then turn it over, having the 
flat parts at the bottom, and proceed on 
this side as before, taking your lines as 
4£ inches at the foot and 3 inches at the 
top. 

You will then have two sides the size 
you require and two sides in the rough 
as it came from the timber-yard. 

Now you will want a square. If you do 
not possess one, get a thin piece of wood or 
cardboard and cut one as follows : 

First cut a straight line on one side, 
then mark off 8 inches on the straight side 
A 



(fig. 4) you will have an extra set square 
which will be useful in many ways. 



Your pole will now be like fig. 5. Next 
take your square and place it a3 shown, 



and measure 6 inches up the other angle, which will give you a third flat side. Then 
and when you have 10 inches from A to B turn the square round, and after marking 


off your 4j inches at the bottom end and 
3 inches at the top you will have the 
square complete at both ends. 

Now mark off the length for your square 
parts, top and bottom, say 2 feet 6 inches 
at the top and 3 feet 6 inches for the base. 

You will already have snapped your 
lines from all four sides when you started 
your pole; now follow out these lines with 
the jack-plane. 

You may need a draw-knife, but do not 
use one if you can make the plane do the 
work, as it is apt to tear in too deep 
unless great care is taken. 

We will now suppose the four sides to 
be planed. You have thus practically a 
square from end to end. 

Now get your compasses and divide the 
circles at each end into eight equal parts 
(fig. 6). 

'i ou will want the chalk line again now 
to snap lines from these eight points, 
taking corresponding points from each 
end. 

At the ends of the square part (fig. 7) 
mark off at each angle l£ inch for 
chamfer, then carefully cut the slope or 
bevel as shown in the drawing. 




(To be eonctnued.) 



* 



Public School Athletics. 


I n reviewing Public School athletics 
during the past season we have tabu¬ 
lated the results from a dozen well-known 
Schools. The best performances in the 
various events were as follows : Merchant 
Taylors did the best time in the quarter— 
namely, 53 3 5 seconds, achieved by J. G. 
Will, which is a record for the School. 
The same athlete also won the hundred, 
the half, the hurdles, and the long jump, 
and has evidently a promising future 
before him. As a football player he has 
on several occasions shown excellent form 
combined with good pace in the ranks of 
the Old Merchant Taylors’ Club. 

Highgate equalled the Merchant Tay¬ 
lors’ time of 10 3-5 for the 100 yards race, 
liosaall were somewhat easily first in 
the half in the good time of 2 min. 
7 4 5 sec., gained by F. (1. C. Dickenson. 
The same School were also first in the mile 
in the excellent time of 4 nnn. 38 sec., 
again due to Dickenson, who also gained 
the high jump. Highgate were first in 
the 120 yards hurdles in 17 4 5 sec., won 
by Caslon, and also in the high jump, 
5 ft. 5 in., an altitude cleared by the same 
individual, who appears to he a promising 
all round athlete, his cricket scores for his 


By C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 

School including a century. Shrewsbury 
came very close in the high jump by a leap 
of 5 ft. 4J in. Tonbridge were first in 
the long jump with the good leap of 
20 ft. 7 in., which is a record for the 
School, Marlborough taking second place 
with 19 ft. 6 in. 

Charterhouse were first in the weight 
with the creditable putt of 33 ft. 3 in. In 
both the cricket ball nod hammer Marl¬ 
borough led; with the former their man 
threw 102 yds. 6 in. Shrewsbury also 
topped the 100 yards in this event. 

The positions and performances in the 
other Schools dealt with will be gathered 
from the subjoined table. It seems a pity 
that the old-fashioned and useful exercise 
of lea [ling with a pole has disappeared 
from the curriculum of School sports. It 
is, however, still retained among the events 
in the Amateur Championships, hut this 
year, owing to its being so little prac¬ 
tised in England, a foreigner proved the 
winner. 

Apart from the Schools we have par¬ 
ticularly referred to in the table on page 15 
many good performances were achieved at 
other seminaries to which reference should 
be made. At Berkhamsted C. It. Flowers 


achieved some fine performances, notably 
by winning the broad jump with the grand 
leap of 21 ft. 5J in., which creates a new 
School record, the previous best, 21 ft., 
having been obtained by F. C. Crawford 
in 1881. Flowers also won the hundred 
in 10 3-5, the weight with 30 ft. 11 in., 
and the hundred yards hurdles in 13 3-5, 
besides running second for the quarter. 
At the same School D. N. Gawssen carried 
off the mile in 4 min. 41 sec., which is 
also a record for Berkhamsted School. At 
Harrow T. O. Jameson was especially 
prominent, winning the hurdles, half-mile, 
and the mile. 

In the annual boxing and fencing cham¬ 
pionship at Aldershot the fdlowing 
Schools furnished the respective cham¬ 
pions : In the heavy-weight class H. T. 
Bostock, Oundle, who had a considerable 
advantage in weight, scaling 13 st. 13 lb. 
(not a had weight for a boy), defeated 
P. E. H. Parry Jones, Sherborne, in the 
final. In the middle-weights E. M. Bear, 
Bedford, defeated A. Parkins, Rugby. In 
the light-weights T. D. Dewar, Rugby, 
defeated R. S. Montague Marks, 
St. Paul’s; while in the feather-weight 
R. Erskine, Allan Glen’s School,Edinburgh, 
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beat P. L. Roy, St. Paul's; and in the 
more recently instituted bantam-weight 
competition R. P. Routledge, Felsted, re 
peated his victory of the previous season, 
his opponent in the final this year being 
A. C. McColI, Clifton. 

In the fencing, foil r. foil, the Hon. 
K. A. Stewart, Harrow, beat H. D. 
Apergis, Dulwich, by 2 points, while in 
the sabre r. sabre 15. J. M. Bebb, Win¬ 
chester, defeated R. E. Raworth, Alden- 
ham, by 3 points. 

A large number of Schools entered for 
the gymnastics competition. In the best 
individual prizes W. S. F. Johnson, Rugby, 
tied with 15. Gibbs, of Shrewsbury, with 
81 points each. The winners of the Shiel 
were Rugby School, their representatives, 
W. S. F. Johnson and P. W. Williams, 
obtaining 151£ points, while Shrewsbury 
and Cheltenham came second and third 
with 150£ and 147£ points respectively, 
Oundle and Wellington coming next. 

In the annual Oxford and Cambridge 
Inter-University Sports at Queen’s Club 
the following Schools supplied winners : 
The mile and half-mile were both won 
for Cambridge by P. J. Baker, of 
Bootham’s School, York. Eton secured 
,he broad jump in the person of D’A. J. J. 
Hartley. Throwing the hammer, with the 
record hurl of 153 ft. 3 in., was secured by 
an American student. P. R. Phillips, 
Highgate. won the hurdle race for Cam¬ 
bridge, while F. G. Black, Wellington, 
carried off the quarter for the same Uni¬ 
versity. An Indian student from Mont 
Abi High School, India, was successful 
in the high jump with 5 ft 8| in. Like 
the hammer, the weight-putting was gained 
for Oxford by an American scholar, W. 0. 
Zeigler, of Grinnel College, U.S.A., with 
39 ft. 6 in. The three-mile race went to 
Oxford through the instrumentality of 
C. H. Porter, St. Edmund’s School, Canter¬ 
bury. 


The result of the sports terminated in 
the victory of Cambridge by six events to 
four. 

At a time when it is so apparent that 
the men of this country should have ex¬ 
perience and skill in rifle-shooting, it is 
gratifying to note that the Schools enter¬ 
ing for the Ashburton Shield this year 
equalled the record number of last year— 
namely, 55. The day was not altogether 
favourable for accurate shooting, and the 
excellent aggregate total by the winners, 
Bradfield, last year—namely, 524—was not 
equalled. This year th trophy was se¬ 
cured by a Scotch School, Edinburgh 
Academy, heading the list with a total of 
495, the next oest scores being Repton 489, 
Charterhous' 483, Malvern 482. 

R. S. Heath, of Dulwich won the Spicer 
Cup, and Cheltenham secured the Cadets’ 
Trophy, Malvern being second and East¬ 
bourne third. The Public Schools Vete¬ 
rans’ Trophy was won by Rugby with a 
score of 223 Bedford and Marlborough 
tying for second pl„ce with 219, followed 
bv Eton 211, Clifton 209. Harrow 208, 
Cheltenham and Whitgift 207. 

The Colonial Cadets, who are not eligible 
to shoot in the Ashburton Shield or the 
Cadets' Trophy, competed for prizes given 
by Lord Cheylesmore under the same con¬ 
ditions as the English Public Schools. 
The winners were Dulwich Hill (New 
South Wales), Lithgow (New South 
Wales) being second, followed by Welling¬ 
ton (New' South Wales), Hamilton Col 
legiate Institute, Brantford Collegiate 
Institute, Mudgee District School, High 
School (Quebec). Victoria School (Quebec), 
Maitland (New South Wales), Taree (New 
South Wales), Ballina (New South Wales). 
Fort Street (New South Wales), and 
Orange Superior. 

It is very gratifying to note such a large 
entry, and no means should be untried to 
foster and encourage rifle-shooting. 



ANXIors.—The only way, if yon have no friends in 
the service, is to write to the steamship owners ; 
but your handwriting is not pood enough, and you 
have to be very quick at accounts. 

DESIROUS.—You can clean the grease out of your coat 
with petrol and a piece of woollen rag, but keep 
away from the tire when you are doing it. 

A. 1*. (Devonport) and P. G. T. (Aylesbury).— 
Amusing, but drawing not sufficiently good for 
publication. 

E. K. PETHICK.—Castings and forgings for model 
engines of all sizes can be obtained of Messrs. Bassett- 
Lowke, Ltd., 112 High llolboru, K.C. 

L. IV. Wood.—W e do not reply by post. The prices 
given are those charged by the dealers or have been 
obtained at recent auction sales. The graceless 
florin of 1849 is w orth three or four shillings according 
to the state of preservation, and a William IV. 
shilling in good condition is worth eighteeupence. 

II. CHAMPION'.—The first is a whaler’s token worth a 
shilling ; the second is what it says it is, an East 
India Company’s one cent, which is not worth 
more than sixpence. 

Silt William Bayner.— 1. The largest ship in the 
lioval Navy now launched is the armoured cruiser 
Qurni Mari/. 2. Chaplains in the Navy must be 
priests of the Church of England, holding no benefice, 
possessed of satisfactory testimonials from the 
bishop of the diocese in which last licensed, not 
exceeding thirty years of age, who have to pass an 
examination by the Chaplain of the Fleet, and be 
pronounced physically fit by the Medical Director- 
General. 3. Not at present. 4. We have made a 
note of it. 3. It is of no particular value. 

9 . Scott.—K elantan and Trenganu are dependencies of 
the Straits Settlements and are in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

Photo*; u aphy. — You treat the prints in all respects 
as if the negative had been taken by a camera in 
the usual way. 

9 . Thoburn.—Y ou can get the materials at any 
arti-t’s colourman’s. T’se cardboard and one of the 
inks specially prepared ; the prey is Payne’s grey ; 
the draw ing should bo at least half as large again 
as the block is iutended to be. We have not yet 
seen the flag. 

B. M. (Southend).— 1. Yes, “Doings of the Month” 
may be taken up again. 2. Apply to ary of vonr 
local bookbinders or stationers. 3. The photo 
reached us quite safely. Thanks. 

S. C. S. (Fleet, Hants).—1. Preferably typed, unless 
the writing is exceptionally clear, "typists charge 
on the average lx. a thousand words. 2. Stories 
should not be submitted until all “ the improve¬ 
ment ” ha* been done and they are also In a com¬ 
pleted form. 
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3 

30 4 

— 

92 1 
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58 

2 13 

5 

5 

20} 

4 11 

17 

9 

— 

— 

85 

Malvern College 
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MI 
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5 

3 

18} 

5 3 

17 

9 

28 8 

71 7 | 

80 2 
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4 

67 
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4 11 

19 
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CRICKET IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
AND IN FIJI. 

Mr. A. Brbwster-Jobkb supplies in the Colonial 
Office Journal some particulars of how cricket is played 
in the far-away isles of the South Pacific Ocean. 
Formerly in Tonga matches were made up, village 
against village, not confined to eleven a-side. All the 
men were entitled to play, and the fact that some 
villages were numerically stronger than others did not 
matter, beyond that it was so much the worse for the 
weaker. So great at one time became the fever for 
the game that the villager;!, mostly dependent on agri¬ 
culture for their existence, neglected their crops. 
There was no regulation as to the time of drawing the 
stumps, and play went on as long as there was food 
enough, till at last many places were threatened by 
famine, aud the High Court of Parliament had to pass 
an Act regulating the noble sport. 

One of the set ideas of the cricketing village clubs in 
Fiji is that the crack bowler is the bowler, and by pre¬ 
scriptive right. In fact, he is regarded as the Lord 
High Bowler, and as soon as the over is finished, he 
goes on again at the other end. He not infrequently 
shies, and it was considered grossly unfair to score such 
efforts as no-balls, and defeats were generally ascribed 
to the partial decisions of an adverse umpire. At a 
match not long ago a recent settler in the district, an 
English public-school man, was put on to umpire, and 
proceeded according to established rules. His conduct 
very gravely disturbed the equanimity of the visiting 
team, and it was requested that one of their side, who 
really did understand the game, might replace him. 

jr sr 

MOTHER AND HOME. 

Aftkr an outdoor Evangelistic meeting a clean-cut 
Christian young man came up to the speaker and 
said : " I was one of the worst boys in this town. One 
day a boy who kept himself clean, and who had a 
good homo, invited me to go with him to his house. 
While I was there his mother asked him to do some¬ 
thing, and he answered, * Yes, mother dear.’ His 
reply struck me hard, for I had never spoken to my 
mother in that way. I went home, and when my 
mother spoke to me I said, 1 Yes, mother dear.’ All 
the members of the family laughed at me, for nothing 
like that had ever been heard in our home before. 
But I made up my mind that I would go on speaking 
to my mother in that way. From that time, my entire 
life began to improve.’* And thus one boy’s kindness 
to his mother is still bringing forth good fruit in the 
Mfo of a man. 






“B.O.P.’’ PRIZE-WINNERS. 

A PRIZE Cricket Bat winner writes from Hale, 
Cheshire : " To say that I was extremely pleased to 
receive the Bat—and such a Bat!—awarded me as 
first prize in Cricket Competition No. 7, which reached 
me to-day, is to put it mildly. Apart from its intrinsic 
value, which is not small, there is a keen sense of 
gratification at being the winner of a First Prise in a 
‘ B.0.1V Competition. 

“The bat is a splendidly finished, well-balanced 
article, and I gratefully tender to you my warmest 
thanks for having awarded me such a magnificent 
prize. 

“ If I score with it as heavily in the world of Cricket 
as the * B.O.P.’ has done in the world of Boys, I 
shall be satisfied ; and when Cricket days ure over 
the handsome name-plate will still serve as a link of 
affection (which I trust may even grow greater as 
years go forward) between the Editor and his sincere 
admirer, “Harold DORNINg.” 

HOW TO FIND TROUBLE! 

A crowd of troubles passed him by, 

As he with courage waited, 

He said : " Where do you troubles fly 
When you are thus belated ? ** 

“ We go,” they said, “ to those who mope, 

Who look on life dejected; 

Who weakly say good-bye to Hope; 

We go where we’re expected.”—ANON. 

•*' jst jr 

A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A 
PREFECT. 

(From “THE PORTMUTHIAN SCHOOL MAGAZINE.”) 

There are doubtless many who imagine that the 
duties of those amateur policemen, generally known as 
Prefects, consist solely in strutting about in a dignified 
manner and gorgeous headwear, and uttering sepul¬ 
chral warnings to miscreants. Perhaps, therefore, in 
endeavouring to explode this erroneous idea, I may be 
doing a service to an honourable, painstaking, and 
earnest body of patriots. After the perusal of this 
account of the daily life of a 
Prefect, perhaps fewer will think 
the office a sinecure. 

My day begins, then, at about 
8.15 A.M., when, after a brilliant 
innings of about three hundred, 
made in my slumbers, I awake 
to the realisation that I have 
three-quarters of an hour in 
which to arrive at school. 

Reaching the bathroom after 
having fallen over my boots 
and slipped downstairs, I 
hurriedly perform my ablutions, 
incidentally taking a premier 
dejeuner of soap and tooth- 
powder, and retire to my room 
to enjoy the daily stud-hunt, 
which lasts on an average fifteen 
minutes. My stud having been 
found, at the expense of many 
contusions and all my patience, 

I proceed to dress and partake 
of breakfast. This finished, I 
exhaust my vocabulary over a 
punctured bicycle-tyre, and 
chase a distant tram in vain. 

I then settle down to a steady 
trot, and eventually arrive at 
school in a bath of perspiration 
and a limp collar just after the 
bell has stopped ringing. Nor 
is my heated frame cooled even 
by the satirical greeting ac¬ 
corded me by my companion on 
duty, who has obtained the 
keys and opened the class-room 
doors in our corridor. I return 
the keys, and proceed to patrol 
the passage, hearing at intervals 
stage whispers relative to " Pre¬ 
fects being perfect ” and such¬ 
like atrocities. Having secured 
silence, I deepen my official 
frown and continue patrolling 
until masters arrive, when I 
retire to my studies until 10.30 
A.M. After the interval, I un¬ 
lock the doors in my passage 
and stop a fight, amid ironical 
npplauso. After more patrolling, 

I resume my studies until noon, 
when morning school ends. 

In the afternoon, I somehow 


manage to arrive punctually at five minutes to two, 
this fact providing food for my colleague's irony. I 
express my unbounded surprise at his being punctual 
for once, when I am confronted with a flying youth, 
who supplies me with the interesting information that 
“ Blank is a cad,” that gentleman having, it seems, 
opposed with missiles his entrance into the class-room. 

I hear evidence, and adjudicate in favour of the ex¬ 
pelled one, in spite of strenuous denials on the part of 
“ Blank.” From ubout 2.10 till 3 I am occupied with 
my scholastic labours, and again patrol with my 
colleague after the afternoon interval, until the arrival 
of masters for the last lesson of the day. While on 
duty, I am roused from a reverie by a strange noise, of a 
w eird aud shrill nature, proceeding from one of the class¬ 
rooms. I proceed to the room in question, to find a dis¬ 
hevelled youth with a frightfully contoited visage 
standing upon a form in an attitude of intense agony, 
intended perhaps to represent poetic fervour, and, in 
the intervals of gurgling, informing his convulsed and 
delighted comrades that he is “ Crewso." Not staying 
to ascertain whether his mcan.ng is ” Crusoe ” or 
“ Caruso,” I impose severe punishment both upon 
him and upon his accompanist, who has been rocking 
to and fro with a ghastly instrument which he calls a 
mouth-organ, though the sounds emanating therefrom 
bear a greater resemblance to rusty brakes being applied 
to equally rusty wheels, than to anything else. The 
master's arrival puts an end to pleas for the remission 
of their sentences, and I retire to the mysteries of a 
Creek play for the rest of the afternoon, after which I 
proceed to my domicile to indulge, after tea, in four 
hours’ preparation [In the intervals of tennis ?—Ed.] 
and at length to slumber the slumber of the just, and 
probably to perforin further wonders—in my sleep. 

P. R. E. Fect. 

JT J9* T* 

ANOTHER CHALLENGE SHIELD. 

With a view to encouraging interest in aeronautics 
among the younger generation, and also the formation 
of school aero-model clubs, Mr. A. C. Hortli, Chairman 
of the Aero-Models Association, has offered a shield for 
annual competition. The competition is open to all 
schools throughout the United Kingdom which have 
bona fide School Aero-Model Clubs. Each competing 
club may elect five of its members to represent it in the 
competition. All entries to be made upon the entry 
form provided, and returned together with entrance 
fees to the Secretary, The Aero-Models Association, 
0 jo A. A. and M. U., Caxton House, Westminster, 
S.W., not later than June 1 in each year. 



UNFOHTtNATE Knight: “Alas! that I'm so tightly screwed up, I can’t 
get at my pocket for a penny 1 ” 





Yarns from the Back Blocks . 


I.—THE DROVER’S STORY. 

By JAMES WALLACE, New South Wales. 


1 


r T ! ” 

Hundred ! ** 

" Tally ! ” 

“ Hundred ! ** 

" And sixty-five ! ” murmured Mac, who 


wae counting out the sheep, throwing his 
off-hind-leg over the top rail of the yard, 
and stuffing a handful of red beard into 
his mouth, as was his wont when mentally 
“ figuring ”—“ and sixty-five ! ” 


“ How many on the stick, Jimmv?” 

“ Thirteen thousand nine hundred ” 
was the reply. 

“Now then, let’s see : 55 for rations, 10 
at the Narran, 15 at the Billabong, and 
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20 since—that makes 100, and 13,965 
delivered. Good, very good ! ” 

We had reached our destination with 
the mob, and had just given delivery. 
For the past six or seven days and nights 
it had rained persistently, drenchingly. 
The ‘'break-up” had come this tune 
without the usual accompaniment of light¬ 
ning and thunder. Only a furious nor’- 
wester for two days had shrieked across 
the plains, bringing mountains of the red 
dust of the interior with it. Then came 
a sudden lull, succeeded by gentle drizz¬ 
ling rain. That night when I turned out 
on watch it certainly looked rainified, 
but it had done this so often of late that 
my conclusion was that it was “the same 
old change,” and would all clear off with 
the advent of day. To a man who had 
been looking for it, dawn was just visible 
when I called the cook, with the jocular 
remark that we were in for a flood. “No 
such luck ” was his rejoinder, as he 
stirred up the fire with the toe of his 
boot; but that morning as we moved off 
camp it started to come down in earnest, 
beating the dust breast-high. 

That was the last dry camp we had. 

Well, we had got rid of the sheep at 
last and had a roof over our heads again. 
A roaring fire lit up the shearers’ hut and 
a heterogeneous collection of nondescript 
garments was steaming behind, in front, 
and at the sides of it, whilst the owners 
of the said garments lay sprawled about 
in more or less picturesque attitudes await¬ 
ing their drying, and filling in the time as 
most overlanders do by yarning. That 
night our subjects ranged from shearing 
tallies to psychical research, and it is in 
connection with a case of “ second sight ” 
that I now write as nearly word for word 
as I can remember an experience related 
by Mac the drover. 

“ Charlie and I had been mates for five 
years,” began Mac, “and although a 
native of the Lachlan he would often be 
taken for a Scotsman, and a new chum at 
that. We had just finished a bad trip 
with stock. No water, no grass, and 
heavy losses summed that trip up. In 
fact, it was the losses we then had that 
have kept me on the roads ever since. 

“ Well, when we reached C-, on the 

Castlereagh, and got rid of the ragged 
remnant of our mob, Charlie and I betook 
ourselves, somewhat out of tune with the 
world, to our camp at the Bend. Rain 
had been threatening for days, and just as 
I blew the candle out that night the soft 
p-r-r-r of it on the tent could be heard. 
You fellows know the soothing effect that 
sound has upon strained and jangled 
nerves—so, contentedly, to the sound of 
falling rain, the clink of the hobbles and 
lilt of the bells, I dropped off to sleep, 
when- 

“ * Mac, wake up, wake up. Mother’s 
dead, or dying ! ’ 

“ It was Charlie’s voice that roused me, 
and, as one gets when accustomed to driv¬ 
ing, I was wideawake and striking a 
match in a moment. He was sitting up, 
looking pale and scared. 

“ ‘ What’s the matter, old man? You’ve 
been dreaming,’ I said. Lie down and go 
to sleep again. Listen to the rain! 
Doesn’t it sound good ? There’ll be whips 
of feed soon and things will mend.’ I 
spoke to him soothingly, as to a child, 
thinking that the late anxiety and worry 
had been troubling him in his sleep. 

" ‘ No, Mac, no; it’s not that. What 
time is it ? ’ 

“ * Eleven o’clock, and pouring wet,’ I 
replied. 

“ ‘Where are you going? * I exclaimed, 


as he threw his blanket off and began 
dressing. 

“ ‘ Home, Mac, now. I saw my mother 
in my sleep. She called me, and I am 
going to her. Please God I may not be 
too late,’ and he began rolling up his swag. 

“ ‘ Well, old chap, if you are bent n 
going I’ll go with you—no, no, don’t try 
to persuade me against it. We have stuck 
to each other thro’ sunshine and storm for 
the past five years, and I am not going to 
let you go alone.’ 

“ It was a hundred miles and a little 

over from C-to T-, Charlie’s home. 

I caught the horses, threw on the saddles, 
and strapped the swags, and in half an 
hour, with our faces to the east, we were 
swinging across the common at a canter. 

“ We well knew what was before us, 
with horses just off a long trip on the 
roads. Wild riding at first would pump 
them, and assuredly they would never 
stand thj long journey. So, steadily, 
keeping them well in hand, yet swiftly, we 
Splashed along in the drenching night. 

“ It was black dark when we got into 
the timbered country, and I crept up along¬ 
side of Charlie, and thus, knee to knee, 
without a falter or mistake the old horses 
ploughed on. 

“ Out again in the open. The rain, now 
falling in torrents, was inches deep on the 
track, and we knew that the T—— creek 
would be running half-bank high. It 
was an easy creek to swim through, with 
good sloping banks, and clear of timber at 
the fora. 

“ In the dark the swirling water 
sounded eerie and uncanny, and its extent 
seemed Illimi table, but unhesitatingly the 
horses took the water, swam gamely 
through, and with much snorting and 
splashing, and struggling and slipping, 
scrambled up the bank. We had put 
thirty miles behind us now, and for the 
sake of our mounts let them walk a mile 
or two. 

“All through that weary night we 
hardly exchanged a word, understanding 


each other as few men do. Now and 
again, when riding side by side, Charlie 
would grip my arm just above the wrist. 
That was all. 

“ ‘ Our hoofs drummed up the dawn ’ 
as we topped the Waxrumbungle gap, and 
our now sobbing horses were well-nigh 
spent; and we had yet twenty miles to go. 

“ We crossed the river at the bridge, 
and splashed on through the not yet 
awakened township, and I will never 
forget the dreary, cheerless look of that 
weeping morning. By this time the pain 
I nearly always get after a long spell in the 
saddle—just between the shoulders and 
close up to the nape of the neck—was 
making itself felt. What my silent mate 
was suffering I could only guess. 

“ A strong wind sprang up as we climbed 
the Box Ridge slope which shredded and 
broke up the cloudB, and the rain came 
only in squalls after that. 


“Away again at a hand gallort this 
time, and downhill. The lovely valley of 

the T- was spread out beneath and 

before us, but we had no eyes for its 
beauties that day. The metalled road 
was playing havoc with our unshod 
mount8, and how the poor beasts kept on 
their feet during that downhill gallop I 
never could make out. 

“ Bend after bend of the road was left 
behind, and now, only for an intervening 
spur running down from the War rum- 
bungles, we would be able to see Charlie’s 
home. 

“ Round the last turn, when into 
Charlie’s eyes leapt a new light. Upon 
looking ahead to see the cause 1 could see 
conning to meet us, urging her horse to 
racing speed, bareheaded and alone, a 
little lass—Charlie’s sister. 

“ Quietly I dropped behind as Charlie 
gathered his reins and drove the spurs 
home for the last time. They met, and I 
just heard the word ‘ Jessie! ’ and the 
reply, ‘ Oh, Charlie ! ’ 

“ Then I knew we were too late.” 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 

By M. P. ADAMS, 

Author of “ Archie Oraham," etc. 

(illustrated t cUh Photographs.) 


F or a few days after his arrival at the 
Hacienda Ramirez, Jack Leslie rested 
and recovered from the effects of the 
journey and especially of the unusual eleva¬ 
tion—some 11,000 feet above sea level. He 
roamed about over the straggling estate, 
which for want of money to develop it was 
aetting more impoverished every year; or 
Lay in a cane chair in the balcony over¬ 
looking the courtyard, listening to the 
musics plash of the fountain, and chatting 
and smoking with his host. Between the 
silent, reserved, somewhat sad-looking 
young Peruvian and the buoyant Irishman 
there sprang up a true and lasting friend¬ 
ship, and when Stewart reluctantly de¬ 
parted to his camp in the valley of the 
Vilcanota, he knew that Jack was in good 
hands. 

The Hacienda, where Sefior Ramirez 
lived alone save for a few Indian servants, 
was a massive old building, built in the 
form of a square, and situated near the 
little village of San Sebastian at the head 
of the Cuxco Valley. Like many similar 
dwellings in Peru it had Been better days, 
and was rapidly falling into decay; and 
Jack sometimes wondered if it were his 
inability to restore the fallen fortunes of 
his house which brought the occasional 
gloomy cloud to the young Peruvian’s 
brow. That it had a deeper cause he was 
to learn later, and meantime he set him¬ 
self to brighten up his host by every means 
in his power. To remain long sad in Jack’s 
company was difficult, and his frantic 
attempts to speak Spanish and Quichua 
whilst he was totally ignorant of both 
languages often made Ramirez bite his 
lips in a polite attempt to keep his face 
straight. Hie own knowledge of English 
was fairly good, and since his intimacy 
with Alick Stewart began he could con¬ 
verse in it with tolerable fluency. 

“ Would you care to go sightseeing to¬ 
day, Sefior Doctor? ” he began one morn¬ 
ing. as they sat at breakfast. “ For, if 
so. I shall do myself the honour of accom¬ 
panying you to Cuxco.” 

“ Would a duck swim? ” said Jack, with 
sparkling eyes; and then, seeing his host’s 
mystified look, “ I beg your pardon for 
using such slang, but it means I’ll go like 
a shot! And look here, Ramirez, please 
to drop the Sefior business, and oblige 
me by calling me Jack, as Stewart does. 
His talk of you before we met, and now 
your own kindness, make me feel as if we 
were old friends.” 

The Peruvian’s face lit up with pleasure 
as he extended his hand and exclaimed, 
“ I am only too glad to count you amongst 
nay few friends, Jack, and it you will so 
far honour me, let me be * Peter ’ to you 
also.” And the two young men shook 
hands on a bargain which was to have 
far-reaching results for both of them. 

In spite of his poverty. Ramirez always 
contrived to have a few good horses at tie 
Hacienda, and soon he and his guest (who, 
like most Irishmen, was a born rider and 
lover of horseflesh) were in the saddle 
en r/rute for Cuxco. 

“The Golden City”!—what memorifs 
the name conjures up of that long line of 
mighty Inca rulers whose capital it was, 
and who made the precious metals as com¬ 
mon here as we are told they were in 
Jerusalem in the days of Solomon! Here 
wealth untold of gold and silver and 
wonderful gems adorned the Temple of the 


CHAPTER II.—“THE HACIENDA RAMIREZ.” 
Sun and the Palaces of the Incas, those 
marvellous buildings whose ruins have ex¬ 
cited the wonder and admiration of the 
civilised world. And what a contrast the 
modern City presents of dirt, squalor, and 
decay, on'y those who have had the mis¬ 
fortune to live can realise. 

“See, Jack,” said Ramirez, as their 
horses picked their way carefully round a 
rocky eminence, “ there is what remains 
of Imperial Cuxco ”; and following his 
friend’s oustretched hand, Leslie had his 
first view by daylight of that famous city, 
the scene of oo much splendour, bloodshed, 
misery, and woe. 

“What an exquisite picture!” he said 
softly, as he reined up his steed and gazed 
on the beautiful prospect before him. “ It 
was dark the njght of my arrival, and I 
was too fagged to notice much, but now I 
am glad that my first sight of it was in 
daylight.” 

Away before them at the higher end of 
the smiling “ Bolson ” or valley lay Cuxco, 
bathed in the intense glowing rays of her 
old tutelary deity the Sun; her heights 
crowned by the ruins of the grim for¬ 
tress of “ Sachsahuaman ” (“ Fill thyself 
Falcon ”), and surrounded by tier upon tier 
of lofty mountains absolutely destitute of 
foliage, whose mighty crests stood out 
clear and cameo-like in the rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere. 

“ This view of the city from a distance 
must resemble that which greeted the 
longing eyes of Pizarro and his band of 
adventurers; it is only when one gets 
nearer that disenchantment begins,” said 
Ramirez grimly. “ Truly, the Spaniards 
have left the trail of ruin and desolation 
wherever they went all over the land, and 
to-day the country of my forefathers lies 
waste and forsaken, her agriculture neg¬ 
lected, her mines unworked, her poor 
eople ground beneath the heel of a de- 
ased and ignorant priesthood. How long, 
0 Lord, how long ! ” and he lifted his hat 
reverently. 

Leslie was astonished by the sudden out¬ 
burst and intense energy of the speaker, 
and it was with some hesitation he re¬ 
marked, “ Pardon me, Peter, if I offend 
unintentionally, but are you not yourself a 
Roman Catholic and of Spanish descent ? ” 


"la Spaniard 1 .— never/ " said the Peru¬ 
vian fiercely. “ It is true I have, unfortu¬ 
nately, some of their accursed blood in my 
veins; but in thought, heart, sympathy, 
I am with my mother’s people. It was her 
greatest pride that sh3 was descended from 
the noble Inca Ruler Viracocha, whose 
name I boar. Ah ! had my great ancestor 
lived at the time of the conquest he would 
have hurled back the band o' white in¬ 
vaders even as the rocky cliffs hurl back 
the waves of the sea.” Then, calming 
down, he added gravely, “As to the Roman 
Catholic Church, it. is many years since 
disgust at the life and conduct of many, if 
not most, of her priests drove me, then 
a mere boy, into utter infidelity. From 
that, by God’s mercy, I was rescued 
through a Bible, the gift of a—a friend ” 
and Pedro’s swarthy cheek flushed 
slightly, “ and now I allow neither Pope 
nor Bishop to be the keeper of my con¬ 
science. I tell you, Jack, you have no idea 
to what depths religion was sunk in this 
land ; it is simply the old idolatrous beliefs 
and practices of the Indians veneered 
thinly over with a debased Christianity, 
while the selfish and often profligate priest¬ 
hood will not lift a finger to promote either 
the temporal or spiritual welfare of my un¬ 
happy countrymen. Of course, there are 
noble exceptions, but very few; and I 
question if the moral tone of the country 
is not lower now than it was at the 
Conquest.” 

They rode slowly onwards in silence fof 
some time, between cultivated fields where 
Indians were at work, and then Jack said, 
“ Do you know, I am shockingly ignorant 
of your country’s history, Peter, and I 
wish you would tell me some yarns about 
it. There is your ‘ Viracocha,’ for in¬ 
stance ; beyond the fact that he was an 
Inca, I know absolutely nothing about him, 
and a man like that must have done deeds 
worth telling.” 

“ Certainly,” exclaimed Ramirez, nod¬ 
ding salutations to the “ Buenos, Cabal¬ 
leros ” of two “ Arrieros ” who passed with 
a train of heavily laden mules; “but we 
are now too near the city, and the story is 
a fairly long one; to-night, if you care to 
hear it, I shall tell you after dinner.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 


By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe,” “ A Hero in Wolfskin “ A Trooper of the Finns," etc. 
{Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I., R.B.A.) 


CHAPTER II.—CHILDREN IN ARMS. 

T he Baymouth “Boy Volunteers” 
marched solemnly down the street to 
the village church. In their neat uniforms 
of blue and yellow, cocked hats on head 
and tin musket resolutely sloped over their 
Bhoulder, they looked martial enough to 
bring the tears to the eyes of more than 
one proud mother. At their head, with his 
cutlass drawn, stalked Sol Davis, proud 
as any colonel leading a regiment of the 
King’s Guards. The Squire at first had 
given a blank “ No!” to the old fellow’s 
request that he should head the little 
column, but Sol was so persistent in his 
entreaties that he won his way. At the 
church door he stepped smartly aside and 
counted his “ soldiers ” into the sacred 
building. There were but eighteen of 
them. This was a little disappointing, and 
Sol registered a vow to make them up to 
twenty. As the Squire had enlisted every 
available lad of the requisite age, it was 
difficult to see where two more were to come 
from. “Must get ’em!” whispered the 
veteran fiercely. 

The boys filed silently into the pews and 
stood erect at “ attention ” until the white- 
haired rector motioned them to sit. The 
old gentleman beamed affectionately upon 
them for a moment, and then proceeded 
with the short and simple service he had 
arranged as fitting for the occasion. When 
(he appointed time came he Btood forth on 
the chancel steps for the “ sermon." Child¬ 
less himself, he had nurtured two genera¬ 
tions of Baymouth men and boys, and knew 
the heart of a lad so intimately that one 
might be pardoned for suspecting that he 
had never “ grown up.” From the point of 
view of the young volunteers, the occa¬ 
sion was of enormous, even national, im¬ 
portance, and the kindly old gentleman 
meant to treat it as such. The boys ex¬ 
pected an address from him; they expected 
a text and everything el Be in proper form. 
He did not disappoint them. The text was 
simple, familiar, and the very one they 
had looked for—“ Fear God, love the 
brotherhood, honour the king ! ” 

Very simply, quietly, and impressively 
he showed them all that the words should 
mean to an English boy. He told them 
that with the “fear” of God went the 
“ love ” for God and the desire to please 
and serve Him. If they had the “ fear,” 
not craven terror, of God in their hearts, 
then lying, stealing, cowardice, unclean¬ 
ness in thought, word, and deed were im¬ 
possible. With this desire to please God 
went love for their neighbour, love for the 
brotherhood. They must be staunch, true, 
unselfish, helpful, slow to anger, ready to 
forgive, willing to sacrifice themselves for 
the general good. They must honour their 
king and strive to preserve his honour. 
To do this they must obey the laws of the 
land and Bet an example of loyalty to 
others; they must watch the king’s 
enemies, love the Motherland, and try to 
be sons worthy of her and the brave men 
who had laid down their lives for her. 
He did not expect them all to go forth to 
battle with the French, although there 
were some amongst them who would prob¬ 
ably do so; hut he showed them very 
plainly what services they might render 
if, unhappily, Bonaparte should succeed 


in invading Britain’s shores. Then there 
would be many things that lads such 
as they might do better than a man. He 
wanted them to prepare for such services, 
and they could best render themselves fit 
by learning to obey without question, to 
keep a secret, to walk warily, to take risks 
and face danger without flinching. Very 
proudly, very seriously, the lads listened, 
and they resolved that they would so 
acquit themselves that Boney should hear 
of it and tremble; for if the lads of 
Britain were so resolute what must the 
men be like? The French would think 
twice ere they embarked on their hazard¬ 
ous expedition. 

The rules framed for the government 
of the little company were then read and 
explained. The boys stood up, solemnly 
raised their right handB, and promised 
faithfully to keep them all. Old Sol, for¬ 
getting that his boyhood was scores of 
years Dehind him, stood up and took the 
vow with the others. Then the lads filed 
out of church into the bright sunshine, Sol 
still at their head, and the old man, not 
waiting for anyone to appoint him to a 
post of authority, marched the willing lads 
down to the smooth sands to give them 
their first lesson in military drill. Many 
eyes smiled at the old man’s eagerness, but 
all knew there was wisdom under his grey 
hairs, and so let him have his way. That 
evening the young Squire was duly ap¬ 
pointed captain over the other lads, and 
Sol was delighted to find himself “ Ser¬ 
geant,” without uniform, but with six¬ 
pence a day pay. Baymouth was duly 
proud of itself, and that night, in their 
dreams, its young heroes were not being 
devoured by the Corsican ogre, but had 
him on his knees before them begging for 
mercy. Even anxious mothers slept a 
little sounder that night, for there was a 
duly enlisted warrior under the same roof 
with them. 


CHAPTER m. —THE HONOUR OF A SOLDIER. 

To and fro along the length of a Lmall 
harness-room adjoining the Squire’s coach¬ 
house tramped a thirteen-year-old sentinel. 
His youthful back was stiff, and eyes and 
mouth as stern as he could make them. 
The space for sentry-go was short. “ One 
— two — three — four — five — six — 
seven—eight—nine—ten ” ; he counted the 
steps he took from end to end for the 
hundredth time. Ten steps, a momentary 
pause, a quick turn to "right-about”; 
ten steps again, another rest, a quick turn 
once more, and then the length of the 
beat. 

Once as he passed the door a voice whis¬ 
pered through the keyhole, “ Dick ! Dick ! ” 
The lad closed up his ears and went on. 
He had heard many sounds from the 
“ prison ” which had worried him. “ Dick ! 
Dick ! ” The sentry tramped harder and 
more resolutely, making his shoes ring 
sharply on the cobbles. The voice was 
hushed for a while. Presently it came 
again, more insistently than ever. He 
paused. His throat was dry. “You 
mustn’t talk! ” he exclaimed sharply. 
“ But I mutt talk! ” was the answer. 
“ Can’t you go to the captain and tell him 
I’m sorry? I never meant to break the 


rules, r m downright ashamed of myself. 
Go and tell him, Dick.” 

“ What, leave my post! I should soon 
be alongside of you, Hal, if I did. It’s 
hard, I know, and I’m not enjoying my¬ 
self ; but rules are rules.” 

The sentinel tramped on again. The 
spring sun poured down hotly upon him. 
He had had an hour of the monotonous 
pacing, and his legs and back were be¬ 
ginning to ache. At the end of his beat 
he leaned for a moment against the wall 
to rest himself. Then he squared his 
shoulders and began to count his steps 
once again. It was his first dose of mili¬ 
tary duty. The lad inside was his bosom 
chum, and he had thought it hard that he 
Bhould have been chosen to guard him 
during the period of “durance vile.” 

The minutes wore on; another half an 
hour passed, a time of silence and loneli¬ 
ness. The ache had crept up his legs into 
his back; his shoulder and arm grew stiff 
from holding the musket. His imprisoned 
companion whispered once more : “ Your 
time’s nearly up, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who comes to relieve you?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Will the captain come with him? ” 

“ Can’t say; more likely to be the 
sergeant.” 

“ You’ll tell them I’m sorry? ” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“ If they’d let me out now I could go 
and do something to let them see I’m in 
earnest. After all, it was nothing very bad 
to speak in church.” 

“ It was against orders, and the captain 
told us there were no great orders and little 
orders. A command was a command.” 

“ I know, Dick; but four hours in this 
smelly old place all by yourself is a heavy 
punishment. Then I’ve got to face the 
other boys knowing I was the first of the 
company to get punished. They’ll remem¬ 
ber it against me all my life. The cap¬ 
tain hasn’t thought of that.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“You might give him a hint.” 

“ I will; but I don’t think he’ll let you 
out a minute before time; he’s sure to 
make this first case an example. It’s hard 
on you, Hal. Maybe you’ll get a chance to 
do something to put yourself right.” 

“ I’d face old Boney by myself if ifc 
would wipe this disgrace off.” 

“You’ll get a chance; cheer up. I’ll 
punch any boy’s head who says anything 
nasty about it.” 

“But we’ve sworn not to squabble or 
fight amongst ourselves.” 

“ Ah ! I forgot that; I’ll talk to old Sol 
—I mean Sergeant Davis. I think he’ll 
make ’em let bygones be bygones. Don’t 
talk any more; I want to do this job in & 
proper soldier way.” The prisoner stepped 
back from the keyhole and squatted miser¬ 
ably on the floor of his cell. Dick Bristowe 
resumed his sentinel’s tramp. 

Relief time came, and the young captaiu 
himself walked down with the new sentry. 
Dick saluted and reported “All’s well!” 
A minute later he was swinging along the 
path to “ headquarters ” at the shore lodge 
of the park, there to give up his rifle and 
put in a good word for his chum. 

He could get no shortening of the time 
of punishment, but Old Sol was full of 
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sympathy, for young Hal was a prime 
favourite with him. 

The offender did full time, and came oat 
shamefaced and penitent. The Baymouth 
Volnnteere one and all had received their 


first sharp lesson. They realised that duty 
was duty, and that there were no orders 
that they might disobey and escape the 
appropriate punishment. To be a uni¬ 
formed defender of their country was a 
(To be continued.) 


great honour, and only the highest conduct 
could be deemed worthy of lads holding so 
exalted a position. They were honourable 
enough to throw no stones at the first 
offender. 



“ Austerlitz.” 

NAPOLEON’S GREATEST BATTLE AND VICTORY. 


I K the autumn of 1805 Napoleon left the 
shores of the British Channel—where 
for some time he had assembled a splendid 
force with the avowed design of invading 
this country—and moved in rapid succes¬ 
sion to the Rhine, Berlin, and Vienna, his 
progress marked by a succession of 
triumphs of which the most remarkable 
was that over the Austrians at Ulm. But 
opposed to him was gathering one of those 
coalitions which his meteor-like career 
forced into being, and when, at the end 
of November, he found himself at the 
head of 50,000 men at Brunn, in Moravia, 
with an allied Austrian and Russian force 
75,000 strong in front of him, his position 
was undoubtedly a hazardous one. 

The Archduke Charles was threatening 
Vienna, Prussia was arming, and England 
was active in promoting opposition to the 
man whose restless ambition was disturb¬ 
ing the peace of the world. A decisive 
victory was necessary, a victory of no 
ordinary character, but one which by its 
magnitude and suddenness would place 
hiih in a position to dictate terms and 
leave him free to commence fresh combi¬ 
nations on the chess-board of Europe. 

The forces immediately opposed to him 
would be about on a par with his own 
when he had recalled certain detached 
corps in his rear, and it was therefore 
necessary to lull the allied commanders 
into a state of false security, to induce 
them to believe that he wished to avoid 
a general action, and to make them attack 
him in such a way as would lay them open 
to a decisive counter-stroke. 

The local circumstances favoured his 
design. 

Brunn, at which he had his headquarters, 
was situated at the junction of two main 
roads, one leading north from Vienna, the 
other south-west from Olmutz. East of 
it ran the Goldbach, a stream bordered 
on either side by marshes and copses, 
capable of being crossed only at particular 
spots with any certainty, even by infan¬ 
try, and therefore restricting and defining 
an enemy’s lines of advance. Beyond it 
rose a line of undulating heights crowned 
by the village of Pratzen, their gentle 
slopes falling easily to the Goldbach. 
From Pratzen a road led eastwards to 
Austerlitz, while to the north of the 
heights i an the great road to Olmutz. 
South of the Pratzen plateau was the lake 
of Moenitz and some small villages, con¬ 
nected with Austerlitz by a road skirting 
the high ground. 

Napoleon’s forces were originally in 
possession of the heights, which so evl- 
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dently formed the key of the position that 
when visiting them on November 25 he 
exclaimed to his staff, “ Gentlemen, ob¬ 
serve well the ground here; within a few 
days it will be your field of battle! ” 

The allied generals, aware of Napoleon’s 
inferior numbers, were imperfectly in¬ 
formed of the manner in which his other 
corps were echeloned in his rear, ready 
to be called up when needed, and their 
idea of his weakness was encouraged by 
the negotiations into which he entered 
with them, partly to gain time for his 
concentration, partly to flatter them with 
the notion of his unwillingness for action. 

At a council of war held in the allied 
camp on November 27 an advance was 
decided upon, and the* troops were set 
in motion. 

Napoleon at once called to him Beraa- 
dotte from Eylau, and Davoust to Nikols- 
berg, to support his right; Mortier was 
summoned from Vienna, where he was 
relieved by Marmont, and, when the two 
first named joined him a few days later, 
the French forces reached about 75,000 
men. 

In the meantime the allied movements 
had been purposeless and vacillating, for, 
having at first directed themselves against 
the French left, they commenced a move¬ 
ment to Napoleon’s right on November 30. 

The French Emperor spent these days 
at his outposts, watching his enemy’s 
movements with the greatest eagerness, 
and, after surveying the Pratzen heights, 
he remarked to his assembled generals : 

“ If I wished to prevent the enemy 
from passing, it is here that I should 
station myself; but that would only lead 
to an ordinary battle, and I desire decisive 
success. If, on the other hand, I draw 
back my right towards Brunn, and the 
Russians pass these heights, they are 
irretrievably ruined.” 

In pursuance of this design the heights 
were abandoned and the French fell back 
to the Goldbach, their position extending 
from a hill known as the Santon, near the 
Olmutz road, on the north, to the village 
of Tellnitz, on the south. The inter¬ 
mediate distance, about 7£ miles, was 
too great to be properly held by 
the troops at Napoleon’s disposal, but his 
dispositions were made with a perfect 
adaptation to the end he had in view. 

On his right, where the allies could only 
advance by certain well-marked defiles, he 
placed only one division of infantry, and 
a cavalry brigade in first line, numbering 
little more than 10,000 men, with 24 guns, 
and supported by sufficient reserves. These 


troops were solely a retarding force, 
destined to oppose and delay, but not 
prevent, the advance of some 30,000 
Russians with a large artillery force. 

In the centre, below the Pratzen heights, 
Napoleon massed the corps of Soult and 
Bernadotte, numbering some 32,000 infan¬ 
try, 2,000 cavalry, and 84 guns. His ex¬ 
treme left was held by 11,000 infantry and 
24 guns under Lannes. 

Napoleon, by abandoning the heights, 
induced the allies—as he foresaw would 
be the case—to disregard this high ground, 
the real key of the situation, and to 
attempt to turn his right and drive him 
northwards to the mountainous region 
bordering Moravia and Bohemia. To 
accomplish this they detached three strong 
oorps, which were to move aoross the 
French front in the direction of Tellnitz, 
with the object of outflanking Napoleon’s 
right. 

This manoeuvre—always a dangerous one, 
as exposing the attacker to a similar blow 
upon his own flank at a moment when he 
cannot easily deploy to meet it—was fool¬ 
hardy in the extreme when practised in 
the face of the great master of the 
art of war, and Napoleon, who by his dis¬ 
positions had invited this very operation, 
was not likely to be slow to turn it to 
account. His comparatively Bmall delaying 
force, aided by the nature of the country, 
enabled him to meet the troops of the flank 
attack as their columns emerged from the 
passages of the river, and skilfully delay 
and entangle them while he prepared his 
counter-stroke in the centre. Here the allies 
further played into his hands by leaving 
the Pratzen heights but weakly held by a 
force of some 15,000 men. Far away on 
their extreme right, across the Olmutz 
road, Bagration held the ground with 
his corps, whose connection with the weak 
centre was only maintained by Lichten¬ 
stein’s cavalry. 

Such were the respective positions, such 
were the designs of the opposing com¬ 
manders, on the eve of the battle. The 
whole of the previous day had been spent 
by Napoleon in riding along his position 
and encouraging his men. 

“ Soldiers,” he cried to them, ** we must 
finish this war by a decisive blow,” and 
his veterans responded with deafening 
cries of “ Vive VEmpereurl ” 

At nightfall he published one of the most 
remarkable general orders ever indited 
even by him, for in it he described the 
tactics the enemy would adopt on the 
morrow, and the stroke by which they 
would be defeated. 
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“ The positions,” he said, “ which we 
occupy are formidable, and while they are 
marching to turn my right they must pre¬ 
sent their flank to my blows. Soldiers! 
I will myself direct all your battalions. 
I will keep myself at a distance from the 
fire If, with your accustomed valour, you 
carry disorder and confusion into the 
enemy’s ranks; but should victory appear 
for a moment uncertain you shall see your 
Emperor expose himself to the first strokes, 
for victory must not be doubtful on this 
occasion when the reputation of the French 
infantry is at stake.” 

The confidence of the commander in him¬ 
self, and in his troops, could scarcely 
be more clearly evidenced than in 
this remarkable order, which not only 
announced the decisive manoeuvre of the 
coming action, but informed the army of 
Napoleon’s intention to place himself in its 
front only in the last extremity. 

Early the next morning the Emperor 
mounted and rode out to where his men 
still lay asleep beside their bivouac fires, 
round which on the previous evening they 
had celebrated the firet anniversary of 
their leader’s coronation with all the 
enthusiasm of their nation. The night was 
cold, and a thick mist covered the lower 
ground and hung like a cloak over the 
sleeping army; but beyond, on the Pratzen 
heights, the noise of troops in motion could 
be heard, and here and there a moving 
light betokened to the Emperor’s keen eye 
the expected movements of his enemy. At 
the same time from the long line of outposts 
came reports that the allied troops were 
moving obliquely across the French front. 
The Austrian cavalry was, indeed, already 
before Tellnitz, and a little later Napoleon 
commenced to push forward to the foot of 
the Pratzen heights. 

Now the stars paling one by one an¬ 
nounced the approach of day, and presently 
the fog was pierced and dissipated by the 
sun of Austerlitz, so often invoked by 
Napoleon in the more triumphant moments 
of his later career. The daylight revealed 
the enormity of the allies’ error, for the 
heights forming the centre of their line 
of battle were deserted save by the 
approaching 4th Corps, whose movements 
were crossed by that of Lichtenstein’s 
cavalry. 

Restraining the impetuosity of his 
marshals, who would have had him at 
once attack the heights, Napoleon waited 
until the proper moment had arrived when 
the allied loft was irretrievably committed 
to its flank attack. Then, launching Soult 
against Pratzen, with Bernadotte in close 
support on his left rear, he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his troops—brilliantly led 
up the slopes—meet, engage, and finally 
drive before them the opposing Russians; 
not, however, without a desperate action, 
in which attackers and attacked alike 
fought with distinguished bravery. 

In the meantime the allied left, emerging 
from the defiles north of Lake Moenitz, 
was encountered by Davoust, who, by 
gradually bringing his reserves into the 
fight, succeeded in delaying his opponents, 
causing them to deploy to meet him, and 
thus rendering them incapable of returning 
to the assistance of their brethren on the 
heights they had so imprudently left, 


from which Napoleon was now preparing to 
strike at their flank and rear an over¬ 
whelming blow. 

On the French extreme left, Lannes, sup¬ 
ported by Murat’s cavalry, was hotly en¬ 
gaged with Bagration; but here, as else¬ 
where, Napoleon’s dispositions were 
superior to those of his enemy, for, 
although his numbers might be inferior, 
they were mutually supporting, while 
Bagration was practically isolated. In 
vain the Russian cavalry, charging 
gallantly, drove through the leading 
ranks of their opponents; they were 
met and charged in their turn when 
blown and spent by Murat’s horsemen, who 
repulsed them in disorder, and, although no 
decided success was here obtained, th 
Emperor’s object was achieved, for this 
flank of the allies’ army, like the other, was 
completely engaged and could not support 
the centre, which Soult and Bernadotte had 
now pierced with a wedge-like stroke. In 
vain the allied centre struggled; in vain 
Lichtenstein’scavalry—recalled to itsaid— 
charged home ; in vain the central reserve— 
the Russian Imperial Guard—was thrown 
into the fight : it was encountered by the 
French Cavalry of the Guard, and the re¬ 
sult of a desperate action was the dis¬ 
ordered retreat of the whole of the allied 
centre in headlong flight to the village of 
Austerlitz. 

This disaster was but the prelude to a 
greater—the final stroke for which 
Napoleon had striven. The three corps 
comprising the allied left wing had n t 
only failed in their turning movement, but, 
involved in difficult country—and com¬ 
mitted to a serious action in their front— 
the rout of their central forces on the 
heights above had exposed them to a 
deadly attack upon their flank and rear. 
They attempted to turn back, but it was 
too late. An army in line of march, partly 
deployed to meet a foe in front, is not so 
easily diverted and re-formed to face an 
enemy in its rear, and their doubtful tactics 
only added to their confusion. 

It was at this moment that Soult’s vic¬ 
torious columns, pivoting on their right, 
swung round on the edge of the heights, 
and, re-descending them, fell with irresist¬ 
ible force upon the hapless Russians. 

It was not a defeat, it was a rout; for 
at their back and on their unexposed flank 
was the lake, barring their progress and 
confining their movements. The French 
closed in on three sides, and the slaughter 
was tremendous. Those not at once 
killed, wounded, or captured, endeavoured 
to cross the frozen surface of the lake; but 
as they did so the French cannon, playing 
upon them, burst the already yielding ice, 
and men and horses, infant y, cavalry, an ' 
artillery, were plunged into the ’ey water, 
in which it is said two thousand met their 
fate. 

So terrible a disaster, so complete a 
destruction, is rare in war. 

While this dread drama was being 
played out on the French right, their left, 
encouraged by the sight of the central 
heights crowned with their comrades, 
pressed home the advantage, and, after 
five hours of heavy fighting, saw their 
enemy—sullenly yielding, step by step— 
fall back on Austerlitz, to which, by night¬ 


fall, Bagration—undaunted to the last— 
succeeded in withdrawing the remnants of 
his weary troops. 

Thus ended Napoleon’s most brilliant 
tactical victory, a victory lhat raised his 
reputation for war to its highest pinnacle. 

The allied losses in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners were estimated at 30,000 men at 
least; 180 cannon, 400 caissons, and 45 
standards graced the victor’s triumph—a 
triumph won, indeed, at the price of 12,000 
Frenchmen killed or wounded, but with 
consequences which were far in excess of 
the cost. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

OUR CAPTAIN. 

H E captained our school in the years that are gone. 
When I was a kiddie of ten. 

In classics he rivalled a 'varsity Don; 

In sports—was “ a leader of men.” 

With glances of shyness I viewed him aloof: 

In silence, respect, and amaze; 

Was quite overcome by his frown of reproof, 

But glowed 'neath the smile of his praise. 

And once, in a race where I panted in third 
With hope and her energy gone, 

It buoyed up my heart when his whisper I heard : 

” Never mind, little Briton I Keep on 1 ” 

His method with slackers was pointed and strong. 
For idleness made him irate. 

And when we meet error that's palpably wrong 
Why squander the time on debate ? 

His chilling contempt was allotted to those 
Who, weak under failure, were prone 
To saddle ill-luck with the weight of their woes 
And carry no fault as their own. 

Yet kids who for “ honours " had planked down the 
price, 

But honours too seldom had won, 

He’d rally again with that cheery advice: 

" Never mind, little Briton 1 Keep on I ” 

Now captains, wherever your kingdoms may be. 
Their limits are easy to show, 

But don't think it’s equally easy to see 
How far your example will go. 

For deep in that kingdom some kiddie may lurk 
Who many a failure endures, 

While half his reclusive ambition for work 
Is modestly based upon yours. 

And yet what delight and what balm it would be, 

H sometimes unseeking he won 
Those words that our captain once whispered to me : 
“ Never mind, little Briton I Keep on 1 ” 

John Lea. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 



Bullinger's Fag in trouble again ! 

“ Look here; I told you to knock me up at half¬ 
past six this morning I Why didn’t you ? I was 
down late to brekker, and-” 

“ I did knock at your door. Bullinger.” 

“ Well, 1 never heard you.” 

“ I was afraid to knock loud in case—I should 
disturb you I ” 




Indoor Fun. 
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A 8 staled in the title, the three letters 
A and the horizontal line, fig. 1, must 
be printed without taking the pencil from 
the paper, also without going over or across 
a line already made. 



PIG. l. 


The second group shows the progression 
of the pencil after leaving the point A, but 
of course in the actual attempt the lines 
are connected instead of being rounded off 
as in the illustration. 

Fig. 2 looks rather more difficult than 
it really is. A start is made at A, and, 
following the direction of the arrow heads, 
the small square is first constructed. 



Pin. 3. 


Then, having returned to A, the four sides 
enclosing B are added, and, lastly, the 
four lines surrounding C are drawn, the 
arrow-heads always indicating the path to 
take. 

To obtain a pyramid similar to fig. 3 


Indoor Fun. 

WITHOUT LUTING THE PENCIL.’* 

By J. C. NELSON. 

begin at A, run along horizontally to the 
right as far as B, the distance being the 
exact length of the sides forming the 
triangles. From there go to C and put in 
the four teeth on the left-hand side above 
the short line AB, arriving eventually at B. 
Now move again towards the right to R 
and up to D, supply the necessary teeth on 




the left, and after returning to R run along 
to the right and up to E, nil in the teeth, 
proceed to F, then round to G, finishing off 
with the row of five teeth along the lower 
edge. 

Fig. 4 shows the method of obtaining a 
row of figures with an inverted square at 
each end. Fold over the top and bottom 
borders of the paper so that the respective 
edges lie along the lines AB, CD. Start at 
E, put in two sides of the square, and so 
reach the upper edge at F. Make a curve, 


which will be on the folded portion of the 
paper, form the figure 7, and then continue 
as shown to the top point of the right- 
hand square, marked G. Draw two of the 
sides, sweep from H to E, finish the left- 
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hand square, go over to G and finish at H. 
Unfold the paper, and the figures then 
appear as shown in the upper row* 

The construction of fig. 5 is remark¬ 
ably simple. Begin at A and form the 
square. On returning to the same point 
put in the triangles B, and, after reaching 
A again, complete the four M-shaped por¬ 



tions, finishing at the starting-point. Now 
place a sheet of paper on something firm, 
hold it in front of a mirror, and whilst 
looking in the glass, not at the paper, 
endeavour to form this specimen without 
lifting the pencil. 
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JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CL A VBRDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts.” 

(.Illustrated by ARTHUR TW1DLE.) 


E arly in November of the year 1870 
there appeared upon the front page of 
a great London newspaper the following 
advertisement: “ Wanted, Ten resolute 
men for a difficult undertaking in South 
America. Only men well accustomed to 
hardship need apply. Liberal pay.—Ad¬ 
dress by letter only, Box 32 of this paper. 
This advertisement will only appear once.” 

Seated in the yard of the stables of an 
omnibus company in the north-west of 
London a ragged-looking lad of about six¬ 
teen years of age was idly turning over the 
newspaper when his eye lighted upon this 
advertisement. He read the notice aloud, 
and a grim smile passed over his face as he 
read the words “ Only men well accus¬ 
tomed to hardship need apply.” 

“ I’ve got that qualification, at any 
rate,” he muttered; “ hardship and I have 
been close companions for the last month 
or so.” 

His appearanoe did not belie his words. 
His face was thin, and his clothing showed 
signs of wear and hard usage. Sinoe he 
had walked from Melldon College, Jack 
Jeffrey had been made to realise the fact 
that the world is not lacking in hard 
places. The small amount of ready money 
which he had with him when he came away 
soon vanished, and he found also that a 
hundred-pound banknote is a dangerous 
and difficult possession for a young lad to 
have; especially when that lad is on 
tramp. 

He had made his way to London, and 
full of confidence had gone to a quiet little 
shop to purchase a few necessaries. 

“ I have only a hundred-pound note,” he 
said to the shopkeeper. “ I suppose you 
can change it for me ? ” 

"A what? ” said the man, with a gasp 
of astonishment; “ did you say a hundred- 
pound banknote?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Look here, my lad, this is not a circus, 
and I’m not a clown. We play the fool 
on threepenny-bits here, not on hundred- 
pound banknotes. Let me see the note.” 

He cast a suspicious look on the lad, and 
swept the goods he had purchased behind 
a screen upon the counter. When he saw 
the note his manner became more insulting. 

“ That’s enough,” he said. “ We don’t 
serve customers of your sort. You are too 
much of a swell for me. Try the West End 
and take care you don’t drive there in a 
prison van.” 

As Jack left the shop he saw the man 
beckon to a policeman who was sauntering 
along the street. The lad hurried off, and 
did not pause until he was well within the 
City. 

“ I must go to a bank,” he muttered. 
“ I might have known that a place like this 
shop could not change a big note.” 

When he came to a bank, he went in and 
laid the note upon the counter, keeping 
his hand, however, upon it. 

“ Can you oblige me with change for a 


CHAPTER II.—LOOKING FOR A CHEERY GARDEN. 

Bank of England note, a hundred-pound 
note ? ” 

“ Who for ? ” said the cashier. 

“ Myself.” 

“ Yourself, eh ! Come, my lad, who sent 
you? ” 

“ No one sent me; it belongs to me.” 

“ Does it ? And how many more have you 
to light your pipe with? Let me have a 
good look at you, my boy. Tell me where 
you have come from ? ” 

Jack mentioned the town. 

“ Ah, that’s in the North, isn’t it? How 
did you get to London, by train or by 
boat? ” 

“ Neither; I came by road.” 

“You tramped, I suppose? ” 

“ Of oourse I did, but that has nothing 
to do with you. Your business is to change 
my note for me.” 

“ Certainly, sir, that is what we are here 
for. Will you let me see the number of the 
note, and oblige me by stepping into this 
little room while I count out the money. 
Will you take it in notes or gold ? ” 

He smiled and pointed to a small room at 
the end of the counter. A commissionaire 
who had been idly looking down the street 
caught a wink from the cashier and dis¬ 
appeared through the entrance. A clerk 
also took down a card with a number of 
figures printed upon it. It bore on the top 
the imprint “ Metropolitan Police,” and 
was plainly a police list of banknotes which 
had been stolen, and stopped at the banks. 

Without a word Jack thrust his note into 
his pocket and darted out. He hurried 
through an alley, and dodged down several 
crowded streets until he finally emerged 
close to the Royal Exchange. The traffic 
astonished him. Before him he saw a long, 
low, grimy-looking building, and on the 
opposite side an important-looking place 
with black stone columns. He inquired 
from a flower-seller the way to the Bank 
of England. The man jerked his head in 
the direction of the long, low building, and 
said briefly : “ There it is, bless its dirty 
fioe.” 

Jack dodged the traffic and went into the 
Bank. He asked to see the chief cashier, 
for he had an idea that the man whose 
signature was upon the note was the 
proper individual to interview. 

A sharp-looking, pleasant-faced gentle¬ 
man, with a pronounced Scottish accent 
said, “Will no one else do, laddie?—the 
chief cashier is a busy man, who does not 
see everybody who asks for him. Per¬ 
haps I can manage your business for you. 
What is it you are wanting? ” 

“ Can you give me the change for a 
hundred-pound banknote without making 
rude inquiries as to who I am and where I 
got it from ? It is my own property, and 
I came by it honestly, but I do not want the 
gentleman who gave it to me to know where 
I am/ 

The cashier looked grave, and scanned 
the dusty, wayworn figure before him. 


He nodded his head, and a stalwart man 
who seemed to have nothing particular to 
do, quietly came up and stood beside Jack. 

“ Of course I can change the note, my 
boy, but I must know a little more about 
how it came into your possession. Yon 
had better come into my room while a clerk 
makes some inquiry. This is a time of con¬ 
siderable excitement on account of the war, 
and some very daring thefts have been 
committed lately. It’s all right, Smith”— 
he said this to the quiet stalwart man— 
“ he’lll come quietly. This way, my boy,” 
and he led the way to a comfortably fur¬ 
nished room. “ Now we can talk at our 
ease. We always keep a record of bank¬ 
notes of value, and know fairly well where 
they go to. When I see the number of 
your note, if it is of reoent date, I shall 
probably be able to say which local bank 
received it, or even be able to indicate the 
individual who had it before it passed into 
your hands. You see, we like to keep 
track of hundred-pound notes. You have 
bolted from school, have you not; and 
managed somehow or other to get hold of a 
considerable sum ? If you came by the note 
honestly, I expect the man who gave it 
was relying upon it to trace you, and he 
will make application to us. Now own up, 
laddie; just make a clean breast of it.” 

Jack was silent for awhile, and then 
said : “ If you please, sir, my father and 
mother are dead. They died in India. He 
was a captain serving on the North-West 
Frontier. I was at school in England, and 
left a few months ago. My schoolmaster 
gave me the note because it was part of 
some money which belonged to me. I 
wondered at the time why he did not give 
me smaller money. I see now what his 
object was, but I do not want him to trace 
me or to have anything more to do with 
me until I am twenty-one. I am now en¬ 
tirely without cash, and if I cannot get my 
note changed without entering into particu¬ 
lars, I must continue penniless. I would 
bank the note with you and draw what I 
require for present needs, but that again 
would only be giving an opportunity for 
the making of inquiries about me. May I 
go now ? ” 

He rose. The cashier remained seated, 
with his eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the 
lad’s face. He felt that the lad was truth¬ 
ful, but he hesitated about letting him go 
without inquiry. 

“ My lad,” he said at length, “I am not 
able to change that note for you without at 
the same time finding out your name and 
the source whence you obtained it. If I 
was applied to I should feel bound to give 
all the information I could concerning yon. 
It is best that your schoolmaster should 
be able to trace you, if he desires to do ao. 
I fear also that my duty will compel me to 
ascertain if your note corresponds in num¬ 
ber with any of those notified to us by the 
police. I am inclined to trust you. Here 
is the list of stolen banknotes. Go through 
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age, and you remind of a house in Clare Market, a sordid mass 

me of him. If you of tumble-down ancient buildings which lay 

will accept it, I will just behind the Strand, he sewed the hun- 

make you a present dred-pound note in the breast of his under- 

of twenty shillings, shirt and vowed to himself that once he 

and perhaps some- got rid of it he would never hold any 

day you may be able, money of greater value than sovereigns, 

to repay mo with. Next morning he went out to look for 

interest, or do a work. He drifted from west to east, 

good turn to somo through business quarters and beautiful 

one in a difficulty.” parks, by factories and along the river, 
Jack would have through stately squares and crowded 

refused the gift, but streets, but nothing came his way, and he 

the kindly face of returned to his garret footsore and weary 

Mr. Dunbar over- in heart. 

came his scruples. At length, after a week’s search, he 

When ho left the found some work as a porter at a fruit 

bank he had the merchant’s in Covent Garden, and finally 

cashier’s card in his got a place as a stable lad with an omnibus 

pocket, and was company. He almost slept among the 

clutching twenty horses, and worked from early morning till 

Bilver shillings with long after midnight for eight shillings a 

a feeling of great week. It was a starvation business, and 

satisfaction. He had the cold and wet of a gloomy autumn made 

never realised before it worse. When Jack saw the advertise- 

how useful small ment he determined to send in an applica- 

coins are. tion. It was apparently a prospecting ex- 

That night in a pedition to South America, probably land 
little room at the top hunting among the natives, and he thought 
that by some lucky chance he might 
be included among the adventurers. 
He bought some substantial-looking 
paper, and in his best hand wrote a 
letter and sent it with a stamped 


the numbers and compare them with your 
note. If you assure me on your honour 
that the number of yours is not on that 
list, I will take your word, and you are 
free to leave the bank.” 

Jack went to a table and went carefully 
through the numbers. Of course, his note 
was not among them. 

“It is not here, sir,” he said, “ and 
knowing, as I do, the gentleman who gave 
it to me, I was certain it would not 
be on a list of stolen banknotes.” 

" Very well, my lad, I take your 


word. Still, I cannot 

change the note for you, 
but I tell you what I 
will do. I 
have a lad 
about your 


'.Suddenly a strong pair oi arms were flung round him.' 
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addressed envelope to Box 32. This la 
what he wrote: 

‘ ‘ Sir,—I am resolute and careless of my 
life—used to hardship—am healthy — 
friendless—can shoot, fight, swim, manage 
horses and ride a steeplechase—sail a boat 
and live on scraps—am willing to take part 
in any honest undertaking, however dan¬ 
gerous and difficult, in South America or 
anywhere else. 

“ Yours, 

John Jeffrey.” 

He wisely said nothing about his age. 
He waited for an answer with some im¬ 
patience. Three days after the despatch 
of his letter he received a reply : 

“ Sir,—Your letter received and contents 
noted. Come this (Thursday) evening to 
6 Say's Island Buildings, Cherry Gardens. 
Will expect you on the first stroke of 
twelve (midnight). Keep your mouth shut 
and burn this letter. Tell the doorkeeper 
that you have an appointment with A.P." 

Jack turned this peculiar epistle over in 
his hand and read it several times. It 
was unsigned, and did not say where the 
Cherry Gardens were situated, in London, 
Kent, Surrey, or anywhere else. Still, as 
the writer expected to meet him in a few 
hours’ time it seemed to Jack that it must 
be in or near London that the place of 
appointment was fixed. 

He burned the letter, and was repeating 
the contents to himself when an omnibus 
drove into the yard. As he took the horses 
out Jack said to the driver : 

“ Where are the Cherry Gardens, 
William?” 

The driver winked, and without a 
moment’s hesitation replied : “ On the 
other side of the orchard, next door to the 
dog-kennel, on top of the beehives where 
the dairymaid skims the milk, and makes 
the pretty little cheeses. Every fool knows 
that, Johnny.” 

“ Thank you,” returned Jack with a 
grin, “ I’m glad I came to the right plaoe 
for information.” 

“ Here, none of your lip. Tek them 
’osses out. How do I know where your 
bloomin’ Cherry Garden is*? D’yer tyke 
me for a R’y&l Agricultural Society 
Gazette? ” 

And the driver swung down from his 
seat and went off to enjoy his ten minutes’ 
dinner- hour Jack busied himself in bring¬ 
ing out another pair of horses, and wisely 
refrained from any further investigation 
among his companions. He was allowed 
to leave at nine o’clock on Thursday even¬ 
ings, so he had three hours wherein to 
prosecute his search. He first inquired 
from a policeman, adding that the Gardens 
were near Say’s Island. 

“ There’s Kew, and Regent’s Park, 
that’s all I know in the way of gardens, and 
you can’t call them Cherry Gardens. Are 
you sure it isn’t a public house? It 
sounds like it to me,” added the police¬ 
man. ” If it is near an island that would 
mean try the river. There’s the Isle of 
Dogs down Millwall way. No, I’m 
blowed if I know where it is.” 


The tide was running out as Jack stood 
on the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge. 
He had made up his mind to inquire from 
some of the bargemen. As he stood waiting, 
a clumsy-looking empty barge came lum¬ 
bering along with a man in the bow lugging 
painfully at a huge pair of sweeps. He 
was trying to get his unwieldy vessel into 
the current. As she swept near the steps 
Jack leaped on board. 

'* Hello, mate, what’s the row ? Tres¬ 
passers will be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law. Off with yer,” shouted 
the man. 

“It’s all right,” responded Jack; “I’ll 
give you a hand with the sweeps. Can you 
tell me where the Cherry Gardens are ? ” 
“Do you mean Cherry Garden Wharf 
down Rotherhithe way ? ” 

“ I expect that’s the place. Is it far ? ” 
“ It’s the other side of London Bridge. 
I’m going past it on my way to Deptford if 
I can get this blessed old Noah’s Ark to 
behave properly. Take the starboard 
sweep and pull your heart out. Look out 
there, you one-eyed eon of a blind sea- 
cook ; can’t you Bee where you are coming 
with your blooming old ooal trucks ? ” 

A heavy towage of coal barges swept by, 
dragged along by a powerful little tug. 
The end one scraped into the bow of the 
empty barge. 

Although the vessel was empty, and the 
current a swift one, it was not easy to 
navigate the barge under the bridges. They 
swept under Waterloo Bridge, past Saint 
Mary’s, Southwark, under London Bridge, 
and soon the grey mass of the Tower of 
London loomed up on the left. Then they 
drifted towards the Surrey side again, and 
presently began scraping against the barges 
moored alongside the wharf close to the 
docks. Jack’s companion pointed to some 
lights glittering near the water’s edge. 

“ That’s Say’s Island,” grunted the 
bargeman—“ where the lights are. You 
will have to jump on those barges and 
make your way to the shore. Be careful 
when you get into the streets. It’s a rough 
place at night, and very dark. Many a 
poor chap has been tumbled into the tide 
with a broken skull or a knife between his 
shoulder-blades, and no one knows how it 
happened. Off with you; jump now, or 
you’ll be too late.” 

Jack saw the anchored barges looming 
before him, and jumped. In a few minutes 
he had crossed and made his way to the 
shore. It was a stretch of clinging, dirty 
mud. He climbed over a deserted wharf, 
stumbling over broken planks, and finally 
found himself in a narrow street. A miser¬ 
able lamp shed a dim light at one end of 
the street. It was a gloomy spot, and Jack 
felt inclined to leave the adventure at this 
point, and get away to a more inviting 
neighbourhood. He saw a few furtive- 
looking men skulking in and out of the 
narrow passages. Hanging under the lamp 
was a painted strip of metal with the words 
“ Say’s Island Buildings ” upon it. The 
houses were half wood, with peculiar-look¬ 
ing balconies and flat roofs. The windows 
were dark, and appeared to be nailed up. 
A strong tarry smell was everywhere. 

Jack made his way along, counting the 
houses, until he came to what he thought 


was Number Six. He struck a match and 
saw that he had found the plaoe. He 
waited in a doorway until he heard the 
clocks striking the hour of twelve. Then 
he went up and knocked. The door opened 
a few inches, and a rough voioe growled 
out: “ What ails you, you blooming land¬ 
lubber. Get off to bed.” 

“ Is A. P. inside,” said Jack, in a firm 
voice. 

“A. P., what does that mean?” 

returned the man; “ are you trying to teach 
me the A, B, C ? ’* 

Jack heard a dog sniffing somewhere be¬ 
hind the door, and a chain rattled. 

“Lie down, Jerry,” growled the voice. 
“ It’s too soon to start your little games. 
Wait a bit. What about A. P., my joker ? ” 

“ Tell him that my name is Jeffrey. 
I have an appointment with him.” 

Another voice, evidently from the top of 
some stairs, shouted out— 

“ Let him in, Harry, if it’s Jeffrey. 
Keep hold of the dog.” 

“This way, mister,” said the gruff- 
voiced Harry. “ Keep alongside the walL 
I’m holding the dog back. Hurry up; 
Pimlott is waiting for you in the room at 
the top of the stairs. Lie down, you brute, 
or I’ll knock your head in.” 

With considerable misgiving Jack stepped 
into the dark passage and climbed the 
stairs. He pushed open a door at the top 
and found himself in a room. It was as 
black as pitch, and he made a step or two 
forward, and then stopped. Suddenly a 
strong pair of arms were flung around him 
and he felt himself squeezed with a force 
that reminded him of what he had read of 
the strength of a boa-constrictor. 

He gasped for breath, and for a moment 
lost his nerve. Then, collecting himself, he 
stamped heavily with his heel upon the feet 
behind him, wriggled like an eel, and twist¬ 
ing round managed to free one of his arms. 
He struck with all his force at the face 
which he guessed had been just behind his 
shoulder. His blow went home, and his 
unseen assailant went down as though he 
had been shot. By good luck Jack had 
caught him a violent blow upon the chin, 
and the man was almost stunned. Throw¬ 
ing himself upon him, the lad felt for his 
throat, and clutched it with both hands. 
It would have gone hard with Pimlott, or 
whoever it was, if Harry had not burst in 
with a light and dragged Jack from the 
prostrate man. 

“ Oh,” gasped Pimlott, as he staggered 
to his feet, with a dazed look, “ what an 
unholy spitfire ! And he’s only a kid, too,” 
he continued, as the light shone on the 
figure of his opponent. “ He hits like the 
kick of a horse. It’s all right, my lad ; 
steady on with those fists of yours. I was 
only trying an experiment with you. Tc 
test your nerve, like.” 

Jack was standing in a posture of de¬ 
fence, with a vicious look upon his face. 
Harry clutched the bull-dog by the collar, 
and clung to him in order to keep him off 
the lad. Pimlott was feeling his jaw ten¬ 
derly, and casting sidelong glances at the 
lad who had proved himself to be so expert 
in defence and attack. He himself was a 
sturdy, well-built man, dressed in thick 
pilot-cloth garments, and seaman’s guern- 
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sey. By the dim light Jack could see that 
hia general appearance was honest enough, 
although the manner of hia atrange attack 
aeemed to ahow that appearances are some¬ 
times deceptive. 

“ You are John Jeffrey, you say,” said 
Pimlott—“ the chap who was to come to see 
me at twelve o’clock.” 

“ Of course I am. I came with the 
strike.'’ 

“ Ah, don’t I know it? ” returned Pim¬ 
lott, rubbing hia jaw. “ Show a light here, 
Harry, and get the lamp lit.” 

He led the way through an inner room 
and thence to a large room which waa com¬ 
fortably furnished with wicker armchairs 
and several round tables. A bright fire 
blazed in an old-fashioned Dutch-tiled fire¬ 
place, and was reflected in the dark oak 
which formed the panelling of the room. 
A bottle with glasses stood upon one table, 
and a huge leaden tobacco jar and several 
day pipes reposed near. Evidently Pim¬ 
lott had been making himself comfortable 
before the entrance of Jack Jeffrey had 
interfered with the serenity of his coun¬ 
tenance. 


A ship’s lamp, swinging from an oak 
beam, was lighted, and both men had a 
good look at the lad. Harry grunted, and 
Pimlott surveyed him with a growing 
astonishment. 

“Is this your letter?” said Pimlott, 
waving the epistle in the air. 

“ It looks like it. Let me have a closer 
sight of it. Yea, that is my letter.” 

“ Did you write it youraelf ? ” 

“ Of course I did; do you think I can’t 
write? ” 

“ You can write well enough if you wrote 
this, but you can’t read, my boy, or you 
would know that I advertised for ten reso¬ 
lute men.” 

He laid the emphasis upon the word 
“men,” but Jack purposely mistook his 
meaning. 

“ Well, you don’t expect to get ten reso¬ 
lute men in one suit of clothes, do you? ” 
he said with a smile. 

“ You are not even one man,” replied 
Pimlott. “ You are only a kid.” 

” I suppose you thought that a minute 
ago.” 

‘ ‘ No. I thought you were a thunderbolt 


or an earthquake just let loose. Where did 
you learn to stamp and wriggle and hit 
like that? ” 

“ It was part of my training,” said Jack, 
“and practice makes perfect. Boxing 
always teaches you to keep your wits about 
you. I am a lad, that is quite true, just 
turned sixteen, but I put nothing in my 
letter which is not perfectly true. I can 
shoot, ride, swim, sail, and—” his face 
expanded with a mischievous smile, “ I can 
hit.” 

“ You’re right there, my boy—you can,” 
said Pimlott, rubbing his chin. “'I know 
it. You can also live on scraps? ” 

Yes, when I can get nothing better.” 

“ Right you are. Get him something to 
eat, Harry; he deserves it. We can talk 
when he has had something. The other 
fellows are not due yet. I’ll let out what 
the business is when they turn up.” 

For the next half-hour Jack had as good 
a meal as he had had for many months, and 
Pimlott watched him with ever-increasing 
interest. 

(To be continued.) 
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How TO MAKE A SIMPLE PICTURE fRAME. 


fllHK construction of a picture frame 
JL from moulding in the ordinary way 
is not an easy task, as many boys 
have no doubt found. The cutting of the 
mitre at each corner, simple as it looks, 
demands a fair amount of skill, and, in 
fact, is almost beyond the skill of a boy 
not possessing special appliances. The 
feature of the frame described here is that 
no mitreing is required in its construction, 
whilst its style makes it particularly suit¬ 
able for photographs or pictures up to about 



Pro. 1. 

Par Pnune without mitre. 


18 inches long framed without leaving a 
margin. The best wood to use is birch, 
and for a single frame it is advisable to 
buy a piece of prepared fretwork wood 
about 3-16th of an inch thick. If oak be 
used the wood may be left unstained, while 
canary pine, though soft to work and easy 
to stain, does not show the grain effec¬ 
tively as do the other two. 

There are two methods of constructing 
the frame. It may be cut out of one piece, 
or four pieces may be cot and then joined 


By R. TODD . 

together. The first method, though 
simpler than the other, requires a wider 
piece of wood. 

To set out the design, draw first of all 
the outer rectangle, then by two pins and 
a piece of thread draw the ellipse of such 
a shape that it reaches to an equal distance 
from each edge. Next draw the inner 
rectangle, about a quarter of an inch less 
all round than the size of the picture to be 
framed. The eight small curves must 
now be drawn freehand. 

If the second design be used, draw the 
two rectangles, then with a pair of com¬ 
passes draw eight quarter-circles (the 
centres will in each case be on the large 
rectangle), and join the ends. 

The design may now be cut out with a 
fretsaw, and to finish the frame two things 
are needed. The wood being thin would 
probably warp in time if left without sup¬ 
port, so cross-pieces must be fixed in the 
opposite direction to the grain of the 
wood as shown. If we then fix two 
shorter pieces at right-angles to these we 
have a recess formed, a quarter o< an inch 
larger all round than the opening to hold 
the picture in place. The combined 
thickness of glass, picture, mount, and 
backing-board will be about a quarter of 
an inch or more, so that the cross-pieces 
should be about three-eighthB or half an 
inch thick to allow space for the small 
brads to be driven in holding all tight. 

A very effective addition may be made by 
fixing upon the front four pieces of wood 
about one inch wide (or, if preferred, four 
pieces of moulding such as joiners use to 
put ronnd door panels), joined in the 
manner of an ordinary frame. If the 
opening of this second frame is made a 
quarter of an inch less all round than the 
original opening, the cross-pieces will then 
be fixed exactly along the edge of the 


larger hole, and the glass, etc., will rest 
on the new frame. Screws long enough to 
hold the three thicknesses should be used 
where necessary. Finally rub well with 
sandpaper, first with medium, then fine. 

If the frame is made from four separate 
pieces the construction is practically the 



For Frame without mitre. 

same; the dotted lines in fig. 1 show 
where the joints should be made. 
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For staining, some powder such as 
Stephen’s should be used mixed with 
water; dark brown or very dark green are 
the best colours. After two or three coats 
have been given a vigorous rubbing with 
a hard brush or cloth will give a fine dull 
gloss. Varnish should never be used. 


SPECIAL HINTS. 

Do not sandpaper across the grain, and 
do not round the edges, but keep sharp— 
*.e. square with the face. This is most 
easily done by rolling the sandpaper round 
a stick about the size of a thick lead-pencil. 


Glue should be used hot and thin, and 
when joining two pieces of wood as much 
glue as possible should be squeezed out; 
a thick layer of glue is a source of weak¬ 
ness. When the glueing is finished press 
the frame for some hours under a heavy 
weight. 


^ 
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Readers in Conference 


I.—TO WASH OR NOT TO WASH. 


To the Editor , “ D.O.P." 

D ear Sir, —There is a certain period of 
the year when all the cranks in Great 
Britain seem to wake up for their annual 
grumble at matters about which they 
think they have expert knowledge or 
valuable opinions. These very tiresome 
people, having exhausted and bored their 
own families and friends with their 
“ views ” and pet theories, decide that 
they deserve a larger audience, and 
promptly start out to distinguish them¬ 
selves in the happy hunting-ground of 
cranks—the daily newspaper. 



I have noticed that there are generally 
one or two of these “ silly season ” dis¬ 
cussions running when I am home for the 
holidays, and the fact that such a huge 
amount of fuss has been made in the 
papers lately about schoolboys suggests 
to me that most of the letters are inspired 


by the worries to which parents are sub¬ 
jected during the holidays. 

It really is extraordinary what a lot of 
interest boys seem to have had for grown¬ 
up people during the last year or two, and 
I have seen no end of space given in the 
leading newspapers to such topics as 
“ Why Don’t Boys W T ash? ” “ Our Hope¬ 
less Educational System,” “ Why Our 
Sons should Eat less Meat,” “ The Ideal 
Menu for the Growing Lad,” “ Our Pam¬ 
pered Youths,” and scores of similar 
subjects which no sensible paper would 
have found room for a few years ago. 

Of course, it’s frightfully flattering to 
realise that grown-ups have suddenly be¬ 
come aware of our existence, and now 
recognise the fact that we cannot always 
be snubbed or sat on; but I do wish that 
those elderly persons who are engaged in 
the wordy battle raging round us while 
we plod doggedly through our everyday 
tasks would let us know if they are real 
comedians or are, vulgarly speaking, 
“ pulling our legs.” 

The subject of washing has recently 
been very much to the fore, and the other 
day some cheerful imbecile again started 
the question of the use and abuse of soap, 
even going so far as illustrating his first 
letter to the Press by a diagram showing 
the comparative use of soap by boys and 
men of several European countries. That 
first letter has been followed by a rather 
exciting correspondence. 

It seems, from this expert, that the 
average grown-up Englishman uses 21 lb. 
of soap a year, that America comes next 
on the list with 17 lb., that France con¬ 
tents itself with 15 lb.. Germany with 
10 lb., Austria with 5 lb., and dear old 
Russia with a little over 2 lb. of soapski 
per annum. 

In the course of this first letter, which 
invited discussion, there were a few 
cheap references to the dislike for soap 
among schoolboys, but by the next morn¬ 
ing a champion had entered the lists on 
our behalf and proved that British school¬ 
boys were the cleanest in the world. Our 
champion stated that, notwithstanding all 


the jibes and jeers, we lead the way in 
the world’s washers, and if we want to 
point a finger of scorn at any of the boys 
of Europe we must start with France and 
travel through Germany and Austria to 
Russia. 

Surely it should not have been necesearv 
at the present time to state that we wal¬ 
low in fresh water and smother ourselves 
in soap? We start the day by plunging 
into a tub, bad-tempered as this ceremony 
may make us; we splash the water all 
over ourselves as though it were the great¬ 
est delight on earth. We have another 
tub and shower-bath after our cricket or 
footer; whenever we have an hour to 
spare in the summer we go down and 
have a swim; we rub the glow of health 
into ourselves with coarse towels, and, if 
our annual allowance of 21 lb. of soap 
proves insufficient we don’t hesitate to 
sneak somebody else’s. 

In spite of this, some of the corre¬ 
spondents attacked us furiously, one stating 
that even if England did use 21 lb. of soap 



a year the bathroom was quite a modem 
institution, and we were now only making 
up for lost time, and atoning for the lack 
of enthusiasm for cold water which was 
characteristic of our great-grandfathers. 

Where’s the point or excuse in an argu¬ 
ment of that kind ? W T hat are we to say 
to such people? They probably wouldn’t 
be satisfied even if we ate soap. But just 
as the washers were getting very pleased 
with themselves a very powerful enemy 
appeared—a noted doctor, who is in 
charge of one of the largest London hos¬ 
pitals, and who has written treatises for 
leading medical journals. He simply took 
the popular theories regarding washing 
and other details of hygiene and tore 
them to shreds. 

First of all he dealt with what he called 
the “ fetish of washing.” “ There is a 
belief,” he said, “ that by washing people 
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clear away microbe*. We do take off a 
certain amount of microbes, but we also 
destroy the protective skin which is all 
round our bodies like the tilee of a house. 
When one has a horny hand no microbe 
can ever get near the skin. If one has a 
skin like a tortoise, microbes are hope¬ 
less. To have a Turkish bath is to take 
away one’s horny protection, and I 
strongly object to it. A great deal of 



washing increases the microbes of the 
skin, so cleanliness is not to be recom¬ 
mended as hygienic. 

“The policy of hygiene has so far been 
to kill the microbes outside the body. I 
suggest that we should kill those in the 
interior first, and that could be done if 
we took trouble to study. The body has 
magnificent machinery for turning out 
intruders. Microbes fall into the cracks 
of our skin every day, but they are usu¬ 
ally short-lived, a provision being made 
for carrying them off. What is required 
is to study how the protection to our 
bodies against microbes can be increased, 
so that when the microbes get into the 
body the protective mechanism might be 
aided.” 

Naturally, the report of this revolu¬ 
tionary opinion dropped like a bombshell 
into the middle of the correspondence, 
and rival physicians sprang up either to 
scoff at the learned gentleman or to treat 
him as a joke, while those whose trades 
would be affected by a decrease in the 
number of English w'ashers promptly got 
their free advertisement. A soap manu¬ 
facturer summed up his views by deli¬ 
cately stating that “ if ever people give 
up soap our perfumery sales will go up 
enormously ” ! The manager of a Turk¬ 
ish bath company anxiously rushed into 
print to assure the public that crashing 
was of the greatest assistance to the 
natural process that is always going on of 
changing the skin. “ There are seven mil¬ 
lion pores in the human body,” he said. 
"They must be kept clean, and to many 
People Turkish baths are not merely 
necessary and refreshing, but are abso¬ 
lutely essential to the proper care of the 
ikin.” 

He, however, strongly objects to the pre¬ 
vailing practice of taking cold baths after 
athletics. This he says is carried to ex¬ 
treme, and very few men can stand cold 
water just after they have opened their 
millions of pores. 

The third argument in favour of the 


non-washers was brought forward by an 
ingenious person who looked up the death- 
rate of Amsterdam. At first sight one 
cannot see any possible connection between 
Amsterdam and washing, and we are, in 
fact, assured that the city itself does not 
show signs of excessive interest in soap 
and water. It is for this very reason thai 
a comparison of the Amsterdam death- 
rate with that of London would be singu¬ 
larly interesting. The figures are that in 
Amsterdam the rate is only 15 per 1,000, 
while that of London—a much cleaner city 
—is 25.6. It’s all rather confusing and 
worrying, and as a result London is 
divided into two camps—the washers and 
the others. 

What is a fellow to do ? He wants to 
discover the correct course to adopt, and 
he can worry himself with the “ silly 
season ” correspondence to such an extent 
that he will probably end up by washing 
one side of his face and leaving the other 
dirty. 

I wish we could really get a definite opi¬ 
nion as to which is the safe side. One man 
tells us that dirt is a natural condition of 
the animal kingdom to which we belong, 
that cats strongly object to water, that 
although dogs occasionally swim, they are 
protected by the fact that, beneath their 



hair, is a coat of felt through which water 
cannot possibly penetrate. And, further, 
the non-washer states, “ was there ever an 
infant that did not protest with tears and 
wailings against washing ? Do not mon¬ 
keys, our nearest kinsfolk, show practical 
abhorrence of water? Even aquatic birds 
and animals are protected against close 
contact with this unsafe element. Primi¬ 
tive man greased his body instead of wash¬ 
ing it. Surely these are proofs that a bath 
is an unnatural institution, an invention of 
a degenerate civilisation? ” 

It certainly is a serious question, and 
you may feel inclined, Sir, to offer the 
“ B.O.P.” readers some advice on the sub¬ 
ject. Meanwhile I don’t propose to join 
the non-washers, though I dare say they 
could find a good many recruits in the 
school here. Our janitor’s boy antici¬ 
pated the movement weeks ago! 

Suppose we look into the question seri¬ 
ously, and try to discover what the ency¬ 
clopaedias and other classic authorities tell 
us on the subject; what do we find ? What 


did the ancient Greeks and Romans think 
of the cold tub ? 

We know, of course, that all the Romans 
—young and old—were great bathers, and 
a great deal of the social life of the city 
took place in the bathing establishments 
which were so plentiful all over Rome. 
The boys visited certain public baths regu¬ 
larly every day, as did their fathers, the 
Romans attaching as great importance to 
body cleanliness as the Greeks. More¬ 
over, not content with the simple cold 
plunge, they furnished their better-class 
houses and public bathrooms with warm 
and vapour baths, and attendants for mas¬ 
saging, perfuming, and dressing the hair. 

The Emperor Agrippa, our history tells 
us, courted public favour by erecting no 
less than 170 baths and gymnasia through¬ 
out the city, where, in addition to enjoying 
physical exercises and baths, almost free 
of expense, the visitor could, after his 
exercises were over, lounge in luxury, hear 
music and poetry, and look at beautiful 
pictures. 

Remains of Roman baths are, as we 
know, to be found all over Britain at the 
present day, and in Rome itself in the 
time of the emperors baths were con¬ 
sidered necessities of life by even the 
poorest and most ignorant people. The 
Roman emperors rivalled each other in the 
magnificence with which they built their 
baths, and Diocletian is said to have em¬ 
ployed 40,000 soldiers for the purpose, 
while the baths of Caracalla in Rome 
accommodated 2,000 bathers. 

It was a common custom for people to 
read while bathing, and many famous 
compositions were written in this way. 

Many ancient and modern people, such 
as the Jews, Mohammedans, and Bud¬ 
dhists, observe bathing as one of their re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, and from the earliest 
times there are references in the classic 
works to the bath. 

The non-washer of to-day will make 
many ingenious and elaborate excuses for 
his dislike of cold water, but I am sure 
that no amount of babble in the Press 
will prevent the majority of us looking on 
the sponge as one of our most treasured 



possessions, and the time Bpent in the bath 
as the most exhilarating portion of our 
day. 

Some of our lower-school excuses for 
avoiding the horror of the tub are in¬ 
genious, but, like their owners, they 
“ won’t wash.” 

One little “mamma’s treasure ” in the 
lower second used to test the water with 
a thermometer in the morning, and if it 
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was leas than 65 degrees he would jib, on 
the grounds that the very young can’t bear 
extremes of temperature. But it was 
pointed out to him that the back of the 
neck was a very tough portion of the body, 
and that it absolutely must be kept clean 
when a chap wears low collars; so he was 
forcibly scrubbed. Then another lad got 
a letter from his people objecting to cold 
baths on the grounds that they only 
cleansed the actual surface of the skin, and 
that their little Alfie must have warm 
bathe three times a week, so that the 
water ehould act upon the “ cutaneous 
nerves and the deeper structures.” For 
his special benefit some of the older lads 
in the dormitory looked up a popular medi¬ 
cal work and found that the “ special lia¬ 
bility to chill after a hot bath should be 


guarded against,” and that the best pre¬ 
ventive of chill would be by finishing the 
bath with a cold spray or plunge. So they 
decided to do the finishing, and when 
Master Alfie toddled into the dormitory 
one night with a smug expression on his 
rosy face he was seized, and a cold sponge 
was squeezed over his glowing body. 
Alfie’s yells brought in the master, who 
was greeted with the explanation that the 
conspirators were studying Alfie’s health 
and “ restoring tone to his capillaries.” 

I prefer not to give details of the 
methods by which tone was restored to 
that dormitory. But I’m sure that your 
readers, Sir, would like to be told once 
again that indulgence in soap and water 
is imperative to the health, and probably 
these few notes will prevent their too 


serious consideration of those faddists and 
cranks to whom grumbling and cantanker¬ 
ousness is the salt of life. 

Yours faithfully, 

thebe’ s ’oap. 

[Editorial Note .—The above communi¬ 
cation is typical of several which we have 
recently received from readers of this 
paper, discussing subjects of general in¬ 
terest to all boys. Many of these letters 
seem well worth publication, and we feel 
sure that the greater number of “ B.OP.” 
readers will give their friendly considera¬ 
tion to the grievances of the young writers 
who make such vigorous and eloquent 
appeals to their sympathy.] 


An Animal with “ Side-Pockets.” 


A way, far away, in the luxuriant lands 
of Central America, and farther 
north throughout the great plains of the 
River Mississippi, there lives and dies a 
curious little animal, known to naturalists 
as the Geomys Bursarius; but to us 
common folk, who don’t delight in hard 
words, and would be glad to give up 
Latin and Greek for ever, he is known 
as the ‘ ‘ Pocket ’ ’ Gopher. And most of 
us know no more of him; yet he is one 
of the most interesting and strangely 
made animals on this earth of ours. 

He’s a most extraordinary little chap, 
not much bigger than a rat, and belongs 
to the same order—the famous order of 
gnawing animals or rodents. His length 
is about 7 or 8 inches, not counting nis 
rather fat tail; he has four huge teeth in 
the front of his mouth, like four chisels, 
and these he uses Like a pick-axe, to loosen 
the ground for his burrow; for you muat 
know he’s a miner by trade. 

His coat is brown and grey, and his 
feet are white and very strong, the front 
paws having long curved claws, like our 
mole. He has small eyes and very dainty 
little ears, and his neck—well, you feel 
quite sure he’ll die of apoplexy if he gets 
cross, his neck’s so short, and his tail isn’t 
of much account either for length. 

In addition to all these organs—which 
are very ordinary—he has two which are 
very un -ordinary—a pair of huge side 
pockets; but not in his trousers ; they are 
too tight; no ! Mr. Gopher’s pockets are 
outside hiB cheeks, and this is what is so 
wonderful; no other animal has them. 
And then, the way he uses them ! 

Monkeys have a species of cheek 
pouch, but inside. Kangaroos and their 
kindred have pouches, but they are out¬ 
side the stomach, each mother kangaroo 
having one as a cradle for her babies. 

But the Pocket Gophers use their 
pockets as a boy does his, and I’m quite 
sure, if they were fond of sweets, 
they’d carry them home in their pockets, 
though being fur-lined they would get 
very sticky to be sure ! 

Now I told you that Mr. Gopher bur¬ 
rows like a rabbit, and many people felt 
quite certain that he used his pockets for 
carrying the loose earth from his tunnels ; 
but the famous naturalist, Dr. Merriam, 
who watched these funny little fellows 
very closely, says these pockets are never 
used for this purpose, and that he has 
never seen them used for any other pur¬ 


pose than that of carrying food to their 
storehouses. 

As these pouches are large and reach 
back to the shoulder, you can see why the 
neck is so short. If the neck was long it 
couldn’t support the weight of foodstuffs, 
and the head would be borne down, so 
that he’d never be able to look his fellow- 
creatures in the face. Geomys’ food con¬ 
sists mostly of roots and nuts, with an 
occasional stolen piece of potato, if he’s 
near cultivation. 

For his mining operations he generally 
chooses the ground round the foot of a 
large tree, and sinks a winding shaft about 
4 or 5 feet deep, and makes this a sort 
of living room, providing soft grass to 
lie on; and when Mrs. Gopher has her 
babies to look after she makes the bed 
still softer and warmer by adding fur 
from her own coat. 

A passage is tunnelled from the side of 
the living-room leading to another room, 
and here the family keep their store of 
food. 

When searching for food their tunnels 
are run horizontally, at about one foot 
below the surface of the ground, and the 
method of excavating is very curious and 
interesting, teeth, fore and hind feet all 
going to work at once. 

With his chisel-like teeth our friend 
picks the earth loose, pushing it under his 
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Prize Bat Winner. 
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Lane, Hackney, N.E. 


body all the time with his fore paws, and, 
as it reaches his hind paws, he pushes it 
still farther back; when he thinks there 
is as much earth behind him as he can 
deal with, he twists round, puts his front 
paws together under his chin, and pushes 
the loose mould and himself along with 
his hind feet till he gets to the opening, 
where the cargo is discharged like a mole¬ 
hill. 

He is amazingly quick in all his move¬ 
ments, and runs as readily tail first as 
head first. When he has once made a 
tunnel and is taking food home to stone, 
he hardly ever turns round for the return 
journey—he just runs into his warehouse, 
brings his hands back along the sides of 
his head to the ends of his pockets, 
presses them against his head, and then 
pushes them forward; out comes the food 
in a heap on the floor and away he goes 
again, like lightning, to bring more home. 

Before putting anything into his pocketa 
our charming little friend has the peculiar 
habit of nibbling off a piece or two, as if 
to see that it’s all right, then he stows 
it away, sitting up on his haunches and 
holding a pocket open with the claws of 
one fore foot and pushing the dainty 
morsel in with the other. 

Now, does mamma Gopher have to teach 
her babies to use these pouches—if bo, 
who taught her? 

Jr 
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|We append specimens of the work of various 
competitors: 

PLAY THE GAME. 

From the dreary, icebound Arctic 
Where brave sons of Empire rest: 

From the lands of palm and pine tree, 

From the forests of the West: 

From the home of mosque and minaret, 
Pagan rite and Moslem dame, 

Comes the message—" Courage, brothers 1 
Play the man and play the game.” 

Southern Cross or lonely North Star, 

Fever swamp or chillin g blast: 

Counting hardships but the pathway 
Leading to success at last. 

Struggling onward, hopeful ever, 

Fearing nought but sin and shame, 
proud of name and faith and birthright— 
Thus young Britain plays the game. 


Mere proficiency in technique used to be regarded as 
the primary essential. Bat now it is recognised that 
to both theoretical and practical knowledge must be 
added not only experience, but also tact, discretion, 
patience, and other valuable qualities which are fre¬ 
quently lacking in the average cricketer. 

It is therefore impossible to exaggerate the value 
of the personal Influence of the captain over an eleven, 
the regular members of which seem to be instinctively 
affected by their leader, who makes or mars everything. 
He can nullify the strength of a good team, or he can 
make a weak one stronger than it really is. 

A good captain may adopt either of two courses 
with his men. Ho can bo autocratic, or he can take 
counsel with one or more cl his side—of course assuming 
responsibility for the final decision—but he must be a 
man of exceptional coolness that can never be bustled 
into running the least risk in order to snatch a victory. 

Furthermore, he should watch the progress of his 
men with the acutest intelligence, and be perpetually 
trying to do something, not passively allowing matters 
to proceed, as is too often the case with many captains. 

When a batsman fails he should greet him with a 
note of encouragement and set the man right with 
himself—which is half the battle in the case of a 
nervous cricketer; and if a bowler is not meeting 
with his usual success he should make some cheery 
remark reminding him of some brilliant performance 
in the past. 

Humanity is the best feature of great captaincy, 
which can make an atmosphere in which it is delightful 
to work and which makes for winning. There are 
leaders in cricket just as there are leaders of men in 
other branches of activity, and individuals have 
sometimes pulled a team together by sheer personal 
energy and power over their comrades. But the ideal 
captain must possess all the above-mentioned qualities 
and something more—the enthusiasm for the game, 
the quiet self-confidence which is not mere vanity, 
and, what Is still more important, ever-ready self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of his side, and a firm determina¬ 
tion to always “ play the game.” 

G. GREENWOOD. 


It is not necessary for an Ideal cricket captain to be 
exactly an Admirable Crichton at bowling, batting 
and fielding, but he ought, at least, to possess a 
thorough, practical, all-round knowledge of the game, 
and the laws that govern it. 

He should be tactful, self-reliant, resourceful, have 
unbounded confidence in himself, be a keen judge of 
the capabilities of each player, and have his temper 
under perfect control no matter what circumstance 
may arise. 

He must have a bright disposition, and should also 
be a cool, level-headed fellow, and know how to act 
In a crisis; be quick to bestow praise where praise 
is due, and in all cases slow to blame. He will thus 
obtain the goodwill of the team and bring out the 
beet that is in each player. In short, he should be a 
clean-minded, upright, manly fellow, without “ side ” 
or “ bounce,” who plays the game for the sheer love 
of it. By his oonduct, both in word and deed, he 
should command the respect of his fellows, be absolutely 
fair to all members of the team, keep as cheerful under 
defeat as in the hour of triumph, and by his pluck, 
perseverance, method and keenness, inspire the whole 
with tha t confidence which often spells—Victory 1 
Harold dornino. 


slight cracks occur, the best way Is to bind firmly with 
twine. Bats thus repaired last a long time, and in 
many instances their driving powers are Increased. 

Finally, when not in use always keep your bat in a 
baize or'leather case. 

G. Greenwood. 


Boys are apt to forget that a good bat is a delicately 
constructed and well-balanced article, and should be 
treated accordingly. 

No cricketer worthy the name will ever throw his 
bat about or ill-treat it, as many boys and even men do, 
and it is safe to say that those addicted to such practices 
will never make anything at the game. A man with 
poor tools does but indifferent work. 

The secret of getting the best out of a bat, keeping 
it in good condition and making it last, may be summed 
up in one word—Oil; but this must be used judiciouslv. 
Before being brought into requisition a new bat should 
be oiled every two or three days. The oil—a mixture 
of raw linseed and olive oil will be found the best— 
should be rubbed on the blade, evenly and very sparingly, 
with an old piece of rag or flannel. Too much oil is 
worse than too little, and has a tendency to soften the 
willow and make it sodden, thus depriving the bat of 
much of its driving power. After the first oiling It 
should be left standing to dry for a time, and when in 
use during the playing season an application of oil 
once weekly, after the game, will be found sufficient. 

When the bat becomes dirty, wash the blade with 
warm, not hot, water, wipe dry quickly, and afterwards 
leave In the open air for a short time. Never leave 
your bat lying in the heat of the sun, or dry same 
before a fire after washing, as this drastic method 
sometimes warps the wood. Don’t throw your bat 
down violently or utilise it in place of a mallet for 
knocking in the stumps. 

To prevent a bat splitting, place the end of it in an 
oil bath occasionally, and when repairs are needed 
get them done at once by a good reliable man. After 
the season is over don't to66 your bat on one side 
as useless. Give it a good oiling and replace it in its 
green-baize case, keeping it standing in an upright 
position, in an even temperature. Repeat the oiling 
process about once every three weeks throughout the 
winter months. 

By this treatment you will get the best out of your 
bat, and it will weU repay you for your trouble by 
lasting through several seasons. 

Harold dornino. 


1. OIL it regularly with raw linseed-oil and olive-oil. 

2. Do not use it for hammering the stumps In. 

S. Do not use it for flattening the pitch. 

4. Do not throw it on the ground when you have 
made a " duck.” 

5. Do not pull the twine from the handle. 

6. Do not use it as a seat. 

7. Do not use it to belabour small boys with; it 
does not benefit you, the boy, or the bat. 

8. In conclusion, treat it more as a friend than an 
Inanimate object. 

I. M. FRANK. 


Africa, with call magnetic, 

Who shall tell thy history ? 

TmH of Livingstone and Gordon, 
Clothed in silent mystery; 

Home of heroes t grave of martyrs 1 
Greater glory none may claim 
the true hearts who for duty 
Faced the odds and played the game. 

On the playing-fields of Britain, 

In her colleges and schools: 

In the places where men gather, 

In the world where Mammon rules: 

Id the climbing of the ladder 
Leading on to Wealth or Fame, 

Be our watchword, now and ever— 

Do the Right and Play the Game. 


List the message—“ Courage, brothers I 
Flay the man and play the game.” 

W. Gleaves. 


THE IDEAL CAPTAIN. 

THJR ideal captain has yet to appear, and no wonder, 
far something more than human Is needed to discharge 
all the duties of the post, which are many-sided and 
«omplex—social, moral, intellectual, and practical. 
And yet, in spite of a good many drawbacks, the 
fXMition Is a fascinating one, and full of Interest for 
anyone who delights in the strategy and tactics of 

a ^ebest judges of the game are well aware that it 
requires special gifts to make a real good captain. 


HOW TO TREAT YOUR BAT. 

THE best of cricket bats unfortunately do not last 
it long, therefore It behoves us to do everything in 
ar power to preserve our favourite “ bit of willow,” 
ad with that object in view the following hints may 
rove serviceable to young cricketers. 

In the first place it must always be remembered that 
bat improves with keeping, so do not use it if you 
zn avoid doing so until it has had a chance of getting 
lellow and become well saturated with oil. 

When practising with a new bat do so with a worn 
all whose softer face and seams are not too rough, as 
; is not fair to subject a new bat to the cutting and 
acting treatment of a new, hard ball. 

When using a new bat always play the ball in the 
ery middle of the blade, as ” edging ” almost inevita¬ 
bly entails bruise and break. . 

Use a chamois-leather or rubber covering for the 
at handle in order to facilitate the grip. The latter 
i the best, as the former is apt to get greasy in time. 

In order to obviate a bat becoming brittle during 
tie idle winter month, rub a little raw linseed-oil 
n the blade (avoiding the splice) and rub it over with 
greasy rag about once a month. Repair all slight 
am ages with your own hands. 

If a section of the bat needs binding, waxed string 
i the stronger and will contribute to longer Ufe of ba> 
iut the balance of same may be destroyed by It. 
afer plan is to use a piece of strong adhesive plaster, 
rhich may be purchased in various ™ d ths. 

When the grain of the bat has risen as it is apt«» do 
rith constant use. the face of toe bat flakes and shrfte. 
?o remedy this, raise the face slightly with the thin 
.lade of a pocket-knife and run some strong but thta 
lue beneath the raised flake and into the cracks, and 
hen cramn the whole tightly back again. 
h pe«ging P down a bat is simple but destructive and 
nettective, as a wooden peg always has a tendency to 
w driven out of the bat by concussion. Should some 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PENGUINS AND THE SOUTH POLE. 

8m Ernest 8HACKLET0N (an old ” B.O.P.” reader, 
by the way) was speaking recently at a meeting held 
od behalf of Dr. Bamardo’s Homes at Baroness de 
Goldsmid’s, when he gave an amusing description of 
Penguins as he had seen them at their " At Homes.” 
Here are his words : " Most people are Interested in the 
natural-history side of the Polar regions. I have lost 
caste among Doys because there are no Polar bears in 
the Antarctic. But we have a very interesting bird 
there called the penguin. If one took a young penguin 
a short distance away from the nest, the mother bird 
would not take any notice of it. The father penguin 
did not know his own young. The father goes down 
to the sea to catch shrimps ; and when he returns, 
the little penguin puts its beak into the father’s; the 
lather gives a gulp, up comes the shrimps, and that is 
how the young are fed. Those birds cannot fly, and a 
curious thing about them is that the little penguins 
migrate. They go north when the winter sets in, and 
when summer returns they come south again. 
They proceed in Indian file, 20,000 or 30,000 of them, 
walking over the ice to their nests, which are made of 
■tones. The big penguins do not migrate. They lay 
their eggs in the early spring-time when the cold is at 
the very greatest. They carry their eggs on their feet 
until the little birds are hatched out, and the little 
bird rests on its mother’s feet until it can walk itself. 
If it falls off, there are plenty of foster-mothers with no 
children of their own eager to pick it up, and often 
they pull it to pieoes in their endeavour to take charge 
of it 1 When a penguin has found a stone for its nest 
it inarches home with a bright, honest appearanoe; 
but it has the look of a thief when it goes home with a 
•tone that it has stolen from another one’s nest.” 

WORTH NOTING. 

It is not what we read, but what we remember. 
That makes us learned. 

It is not what we intend, bat what we do, 
That makes us useful. 

It is not a few faint wishes, but a life-long 
Btruggle, 

That makes us valiant. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 


Count that day lost whose low descending son. 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

THE BOYS* BRIGADES. 

AT a recent interview, Sir William Smith spoke of the 
progress made by the Brigade since its formation in 
1883, and the position in which it stands to-day. “ Not 
only has the Boys’ Brigade grown to great dimensions,” 
mid Sir William, ” but several other organisations on 
similar lines have been formed. The Church Lads’ 
Brigade is the largest of these, and there are also the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade and Jewish Boys’ Brigade. 
These organisations, working on similar lines to ours, 
have a membership altogether of about 50,000. The 
first company was formed by me,” said Sir William 
in reply to a question, “ in connection with a Presby¬ 
terian church at Glasgow—that is, one of the churches 
of the Free Church of Scotland. That was In 1883. 
In the first year it was called simply * The Boys’ 
Brigade,’ but in the second year, when it had developed 
and farther companies had been formed, this was 
called the ‘ 1st Glasgow Company ' of what was destined 
to beoome a world-wide organisation. The 1st Glasgow 
Company is as vigorous to-day as ever it was.” 


BOYS AND AUSTRALIA. 

A CORRESPONDENT, Alick Thomson, writes to ns from 
Georgetown, South Australia : "lama sixteen yean’ 
reader of the ‘ B.O.P.' and am still as ardent an 
admirer as ever; several of my younger boy friends 
have started taking it, and we have it monthly at 
the library at the District Hall. The ‘ B.O.P.’ is 
second to none in Australia as a boy’s paper. In * Our 
Note Book and Open Column’ there have appeared 
several letters from boys who have settled in Canada, 
telling of the land they are on and advising their 
friends to come out; but little is heard of Australia, 
the land of sunny skies and where the trees are ever 
green. I am a farmer on what is known as the Northem 
wheat areas of the State, one hundred and twenty miles 
north of Adelaide, the capital. The farms range from 
one to three square miles and are farmed on the op~n 
fallow system, a third of land being cropped annually. 
Dairying and lamb raising for export is a very profitable 
industry in this district; the most of our best wool is 
grown in the hill country, where the land Is held in 
larger holding and is too rough for wheat growing. 
We have no severe cold winter as in England and 
Canada, so that there is no need to feed stock (other 
than working horses), which makes Australia the 
largest wool-producing country in the world. Last 
year, we were the third largest wheat exporters and still 
there are millions of acres of virgin land waiting for 
the immigrants to come and cultivate. 

“ At the present time the State is suffering from’a 
dearth of labourers of all classes ; many farmers have 
had to cultivate leas than usual through’lack of labour. 
The men and boys who were farm hands a few yean 
ago are farmers now and wanting men themselves. 
In the city the trouble is the same ; every daily paper 
has two or three columns of ’ Persons Wanted ’ in all 
trades; the greatest demand is for boys and girls for 
offices, apprentices, and shops. The wages are from 
12s. to 30s. a week for that class, while the ordinary 
labourer must be paid not less than 8s. a day of eight 
hours. In Westralia wages are higher but living is 
dearer ; one contractor, building the railway from Port 
Headland to Marble Bar, is paying 16s. a day. 

The fare to Australia is only 121. on the new 
Orient-Pacific boats, and the accommodation is very 
good, with two, four, and six berth cabins. BoyB 
wishing to come out should write to Mr. Field, the 
South Australian representative of the Immigration 
League in London; or if coming out on their own 
aooount. they should have no difficulty in getting work. 
They will, too, have the advantage of being able to 
attend night school at one of the Colleges or the School 
of Mines and Industries, where they may take lessons 
in any trade or profession at a low fee. 

“ Boys coining to Australia between twelve and 
eighteen years of age will have to undergo compulsory 
military training till they are twenty-five.” 


DUTY IN DAILY LIFE. 

DOTS’ is more than life. Because that is the creed of 
thousands with brave hearts and strong hands, we go on 
our quiet way day after day and boast of our modern 
civilisation. The physician holds his course in the 
plague-stricken city, and does not dream of deserting 
those who look to him for he.p. The engineer keeps his 
hands on the throttle and leaps to death with hiB engine 
If so he may do his best for his train. The sea captain 
goes down with his vessel after his calmness has rescued 
his passengers. The operators in lonely telegraph- 
offices hold to their posts and bravely send messages of 
warning to others until the threatening flood or fire 
sweeps them away. Little by little the world has been 
coming into a fuller understanding of the truth our 
Lord taught: ” Whosoever would save his life 
unworthily—” shall lose it: but whosoever shall lose 
his life for Myfeake and the gospel’s ”—right’s sake— 
“ shall save it.”—ANON. 


A HELPFUL WORD TO THE 
TEMPTED. 

AT the last Annual Meeting of the Allianoe of 
Honour, whose work and growth we have already 
described in these pages, the Bishop of Durham gar* 
a most helpful address to boys and men. He said : 
“ Have you been kept pure thus far ? Then keep all 
the closer to Jesus Christ. Are you down ? The 
grandeur of the Lord is that He knows how to hold 
you up, and He is always ready to begin again. Simply 
let Him have His way with you, and you s h al l be 
* more than conqueror through Him who loveth you.’ 
There was, many years ago, a young fellow, fresh from 
home, going into a technical college of a residential 
kind—bright, sweet, gentle, unsuspecting. The place 
proved to be a sink of vice. What was to happen to 
him f Just before he entered, he was converted— 
through that saint of God, Miss Catherine Marsh. 
By the time his three years were over, vice was ‘ out 
of fashion ’ in that college. He went straight and 
clean ; there gathered round him a few who wanted 
better things; others joined them, and at the end of 
three years the few who wanted to follow evil had to 
do it in their own little oomer.” Then Bishop Taylor 
Smith spoke and said temptations would come, bat 
the King of kings had sent a message that for him that 
overcame there should be a place at His throne. Th« 
same wind drives our ships East and West: M It Is 
the set of the sails, and not the galea, which determines 
the way we go 1 ** 


A BOY SCOUT REMINDER. 

Wren you scatter seeds of kindness don’t forget 
that those at home would like a few. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger. 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 

Bat oft for " our own ” 

The bitter tone, 

Though we love ” our own ” the best. 

Ah I lips with the curve impatient I 
Ah ! brow with that look of scorn I 
Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 

Maroabet A Sanqbter. 


* 0 ) -^1 

THE “BOY'S OWN" KNIFE. 

“ J. G. B.,” Kbabsley, writes : “ I cannot really teU 
vou how glad I was when I received the beautiful knife 
awarded to me in the Cricket Competitions. I have 
decided to put itaway, as the one I got last year is sttL 
good for another generation.” 

THE TRUE HERO. 

THE true hero is, after all, the boy or man of duty ; be 
whose sonl is armed by truth and supported by the 
smile of God ; he who meets life's perils with a cautions 
but tranquil spirit, gathers strength by facing its 
storms, and dies, if he Is called to die, as a Christian 
victor at the poet of duty. No hero so fit to be sung 
as he who has gained the bloodless victory of truth 
and mercy. ' 
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We must share if we would keep 
The good gift from above; 
C le a rin g to share, we oease to have; 
Bo runs the law of love. 


ANOTHER "B.O.P.” CANOE. 

*' N. A." writes to us from Brisbane, Qu eenslan d: 
“ I have much pleasure in sending you a few words of 
cheer from this beautiful land across the seas. I think 
that, before I go farther, I must tender my thanks to 
you for being able to supply through your valuable 
Paper such excellent Instructions for the construction 
« canvas canoes. Through the ' B.O.P.’ I am now 
the proud possessor of a beautiful little boat as sea¬ 
worthy as it can possibly be. Only lately I came 
safely through m sharp rain squall that upset two 
father large sailing boats. I never shipped more than 
a bucketful of water daring the whole occurrence.” 


SO SIMPLE. 


“ EIGHT INTO FOUR, THAT WILL GO.” 
BT SOMERVILLE GlBNBT, 

Author of “ A Xmas Conglomeration,'' etc. 


Herb is a little trick connected with coins, ooontera, 
or whatever may be convenient so long as you can 
place one of them on another. Let us say, for example, 
you are using counters. Lay eight of them in a row 
on the table. The trick is to make four lota of two 


alter your opinion. It it easy when yon know how, 
just as many other things are. 

To make the solution plain I have numbered the 
counters; and if you follow the directions yon won’t 
find yon have much trouble. ^ 





V 




vn viii 


oounters each by moving one counter at a time, either 
backwards or forwards, on to another counter, but in 
each move yon most pan over two others, and only 
two. 

It looks easy enough; but try it, and you will probably 


Move No. 5 on to 3, No. 3 on to 7, No. 8 on to 6, and 
No. 4 on to 1, and there you are ! In setting the prob¬ 
lem you merely say that each move most be over two, 
not adding that the two may be one on top of another : 
leave the puzxled one to find that out for hims el f . 








“ ‘ Do something ? * he gurgled. ‘ What can I do ? ’ ” 

(Illustrated by J. JELUCOE and Maynakd Brown.) 

CHAPTER I. 

O ne day, towards the close of the Egyptian tourist 
season, two dejected-looking asses were plodding along 
within a mile or so of the outskirts of Thebes. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it were well to say that 
we are not referring to George Wigram and Thomag 
Jellicoe, but to the steeds they bestrode. 

Wigram and Jellicoe were far from feeling dejected 
themselves—very much the reverse, in fact, especially 
Jellicoe. 
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For Jellicoe was fat, and the donkeys’ 
paces exactly suited him. As a means 
of locomotion, Jellicoe considered the ass 
well-nigh perfect, and said so. “ As though 
anything short of a perfect ass would ever 
think of carrying Jellicoe, with the ther¬ 
mometer round the hundreds,” remarked 
Wigram to Lady Susan Bellamy towards 
the close of the same evening. 

Though cheerful, our friends Wigram 
and Jellicoe were decidedly warm; for, 
there is no good disguising it, the afternoon 
was hot—swelteringly hot. 

Possibly it was owing to the heat, but 
suddenly Jellicoe was struck by a brilliant 
idea; so brilliant that he wondered it had 
not occurred to him before. 

Reining in his steed, he said, “ Look 
here, Wigram, old man, that temple is at 
least half a mile farther. Now, I am not 
collecting mummies and sarcophagi and 
things; you are. So I’ll tell you what we’ll 
do. You go ahead and have a look at the 
temple, and I’ll sit here on the donkey and 
rest till you come back.” 

“ Very well, old chap, if you prefer it; 
but do be careful, won’t you? Try and 
keep as cool as you can. I feel rather a 
beast, leaving you like this. It seems 
almost as unfeeling as deserting a pat of 
butter in the Sahara. Well, ta-ta, old man. 
If I found you had melted during my 
absence, leaving nothing but a little 
moisture on the saddle to take home to your 
sorrowing relatives, I should never forgive 
myself.” 

But Jellicoe was placid and good- 
tempered, and merely laughed at his com¬ 
panion’s anxiety for his welfare. So, with 
a parting “Well, then, take care of your¬ 
self,” Wigram rode off. 

The temple did not turn out to be especi¬ 
ally interesting, so after about half an 
hour Wigram came to the conclusion that 
he had seen enough, and started back to 
rejoin his companion. 

On arriving in sight of the spot where he 
had left him, he perceived that he bid 
dismounted, and was sitting down wavivg 
his umbrella. The donkey appeared to bj 
lying down. 

Jellicoe continued to wave his umbrella 
in an agitated manner, and Wigram heard 
him shout, but he could not distinguish 
what he said. “Wonder what’s the 
.hatter,” thought he, as he urged his 
donkey to its best pace. 

Hurrying up to Jellicoe, he inquired 
what was wrong. 

“ Something has happened to the blessed 
thing; his forefeet have sunk into the 
ground,” explained Jellicoe, excitedly. 

“ But what’s the matter with it ? ” in¬ 
quired Wigram. 

“ I tell you its feet have sunk into the 
ground right up to its shoulders. I was 
sitting here quite comfortably on its back, 
wondering what they would give us for 
dinner to-night, and the donkey was dozing 
quite happily, now and then stamping its 
feet to drive off the flies. Suddenly, with, 
out the slightest warning, i .8 fore-legs dis¬ 
appeared, it seemed to give a peck at the 
ground with its nose, and I rolled off over 
it« ears. It didn’t seem able to get its 
feet out of the hole, so I .t on its head.” 

“ Why did you do that ?” asked WigTam. 

" They always do that when a horse falls 
down, you know; but I’ve forgotten what 
to do next. What do you do next, Wigram, 
after you’ve sat on their heads? Be 
quick; don’t sit there laughing like an 
idiot. The animal must be feeling quite 
uncomfortable. 

It certainly was a ludicrous sight. The 
wretched donkey lay with its hind-legs 
drawn up underneath it, looking for all the 
world like one of Mrs. Beeton’s trussed 


cookery-book hares, prepared for roasting. 
Also it seemed desirous of burying its nose 
in the sand like the proverbial ostrich, and 
on its head sat Jellicoe flourishing his 
ridiculous umbrella, and making frantic 
appeals to Wigram to do something. 

Convulsed with laughter, the latter slid 
from his donkey’s back. “ Do something ? ” 
he gurgled. “ What can I do? You surely 
don’t expect the poor little beast to get up 
as long as you sit on its head. I’m ashamed 
of you, Jellicoe. I really am. But you 
never would heed my warnings. How often 
have I told you that the crust of the earth 
hereabouts is dangerously thin ? Then the 
weight of the pyramids is an awful strain 
on it, too. Still, it might have stood that, 
but your weight, old man, was the last 
straw. What you’ve done,” he concluded 
solemnly, “ is this; you’ve broken through 
the crust of the earth. I don’t think it’s 
safe for me to come any nearer. I really 
don’t, old chap. We might all go through 
together, and that donkey must be worth at 
least five shillings; they’ll probably ask five 
pounds.” 

“Oh, don’t be a rotter, Wigram; we 
shall be late for dinner, I expect, as it is. 
What had I better do ? ” 

“ Well, I should think the first thing 
would be to get off its head, then, perhaps, 
we can pull it out. We ought to be able to 
lift a little shrimp of an animal like that 
without much trouble.” 

So Jellicoe got off. This seemed to afford 
the animal considerable satisfaction; it 
gave a groan of relief, and made an effort 
to rise, but it appeared to have no purchase 
for its fore-feet. After a while it desisted, 
and lay patiently flapping its long ears as 
though waiting for them to make the next 
move. 

“ Here,” said Wigram, “ get round on 
that side of it and lock your hands under 
its off-shoulder; I’ll do the same on this 
side. Ready ? Now, when I say * Three ’ 
heave. One, two, three,” and they heaved. 

The result surpassed their expectations, 
for with the strain of the heave the ground 
gave way under them, and Wigram, Jelli¬ 
coe, and the donkey vanished. 

Picking themselves up and rubbing the 
dust from their eyes, the tourists looked 
round. They appeared to have fallen into a 
kind of pit, or tunnel, of no very great 
depth; some six feet or so, perhaps. 

“ Well, old man,” said Jellicoe, his 
mouth full of sand, “ you’re always look¬ 
ing for ancient tombs; it seems to me 
you’ve found one at last. Let’s strike a 
match and see where this tunnel leads to.” 

Wigram struck one. It flickered for a 
moment, then died down and went out. 

He tried another, and a third, with the 
same result. 

“ The air must be bad down here, or 
they wouldn’t go out like that,” said he. 
“ We’d better get out of this; if it over¬ 
powered us it would be awkward.” 

Without much difficulty they scrambled 
out, and took long gulps of the fresh atmo¬ 
sphere. 

“ Now for the moke,” said Wigram. 
“ I’ll go down and heave up behind while 
you catch hold of his bridle and pull. He 
ought to be able to get out all right 
then.” 

The donkey gazed up at them from the 
bottom of the pit. Having got rid of 
Jellicoe he seemed perfectly contented 
with life. 

“ Now,” cried Wigram, as he applied 
his shoulder to the beast’s hindquarters. 

Jellicoe gave a haul on the bridle, and 
the donkey, with a convulsing plunge, suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the surface. 

Wigram followed. “ Is there anything 
left in your flask, old man ? ” asked he- 


“ Plenty,” said Jellicoe. “ Jolly good 
idea, that.” 

“ Here's to the donkey’s health, ’ cried 
Wigram. It was drunk with enthusiasm. 

“ Ah, that’s better,” said Jellicoe, with 
a sigh of relief. Whr.t’s to be done next ? ” 

“We must certainly explore that tunnel,” 
replied Wigram. “ I should think we 
we are without doubt the first to discover 
it. Shows what an excellent thing it is to 
be a man of weight. Jelly; we should never 
have found it but for you. We can’t do 
anything, though, till that foul air has 
cleared away, and that may not be for 
hours. The tunnel may go in a Iona; dis¬ 
tance, for all we know. Now, I’ll tell you 
what I think. As it isn’t at all likely that 
anyone will be coming out here to-night, 
there won’t be much fear of being fore¬ 
stalled, so I propose we leave it as it is and 
go back, and then in the morning we’ll get 
up very early, before anybody is about, 
and come back and explore it. By that 
time the air ought to be clear.” 

“Good idea; if we hurry back we may 
get there before dinner is over,” replied 
Jellicoe. 

As the sun took its last peep at the world 
for that day, it gilded the ruins of ancient 
Thebes, hoary with the history of the 
centuries, ana its level rays feU on two 
strange objects which would have made the 
Pharaohs gasp with astonishment; for if 
the sight of Wigram and Jellicoe, seated on 
diminutive donkeys, each twirling a large 
white-cotton umbrella with pale green 
lining, would not have had that effect, it is 
hard to say what would. 

“ Come on, old chaps,” called a voice as 
they dismounted; “ just in time for 

dinner. How did the donkeys go? ” 

“ ‘ Lord Kitchener * went well, but * The 
Money Market ’ wanted a little gentle 
persuasion now and then.” 

“Lord Kitchener?” 

“ Yes, I call him that because he in¬ 
spires me with awe.” 

“ Who? Lord Kitchener? ” 

“ No, no. The donkey : that’s my 
donkey’s name, I’m told.” 

“Oh, I see; and 'The Money Market.* 
Why ‘ The Money Market ’ ? ” 

“ That’s the name Jellicoe gives to his 
steed.” 

“ But why' The Money Market ’ ? ” 

“ Jellicoe calls it so because he says no 
man can control it. He is probably right. 
Certainly he can’t. But I must hurry 
up : I won’t be a minute.” 

(To he continued.) 

* * „ * 
CAPPED FOR THE 
SCHOOL. 

F life there are many proud moments. 

Though some stand right out from the rest. 
Take the day when first, as a youngster, 

A glossy silk hat you possessed: 

Or when, after many endeavours, 

You managed to swim ’cross the pool; 

But these days are quite overshadowed 
By the day you were " Capped for the School.” 
Your breast thrills with pride to this moment. 
Whenever you think of the day 
That, crowning your boyish ambitions, 

The coveted post came your way. 

Though prize days still come back to mem’ry. 
When honours you won as a rule. 

The day that will ever outshine them 

Is the day you were " Capped for the School.” 

To be the elect of your fellows. 

As one of eleven or fifteen— 

To battle for them and their honour, 

’Tis grand to be chosen I ween ; 

Though life holds for you many triumphs 
In store at Dame Fortune’s footstool, 

For true pride of place nought will compare 
With the day you were “ Capped for the School.** 
H. DORKING. 
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YARNS FROM THE BACK BLOCKS: 

IL—FLOOD-TIME IN THE AUSTRALIAN FLAT COUNTRY. 

By JAMES WALLACE, New South Wales. 


m he Macquarrie was coming down a 
J_ banker, and the Anna branches and 
Warrnambools were all full. We had 5,000 
sheep in a paddock subject to a Hood ; thus 
it fell to one of us to swim the Ingar, 
muster the sheep, and drive them into the 
next paddock, where there was higher 
ground. 

It was July of the flood year, and the 
prospect of facing the racing Ingar none 
too inviting, so we agreed to toss up to see 
who should go. My luck when a job like 
that is on hand is good, so it fell to me. 

A tank-sinker on the station professed 
to own a good swimming horse, and 
offered to lend it. So Charlie, myself, and 
a black boy rode out to the wool-shed, 
which was situated on the creek, and 
eight miles from the station. The creek 
looked nasty; the water being already up 
amongst the limbs of the river gums that 
marked the creek bed, and rising. Small 
islands of yellow foam were swirling down 
with the racing stream, or floating calmly 
in the by-wash, while every now and then 
a log would go bobbing by, bumping its way 
through the timber. 

I took the saddle off my horse and rode 
in. 

As soon as we got into deep water I 
knew that the tank-sinker’s horse was a 
bad one for the job, as he tried to bottom. 
He hit something pretty solid and sprang 
straight up. I suppose he rose almost 
clear of the stream with that mighty 
bound, and when we sank I thought we 
would never come up any more, we went so 
deep. Up at last, then down again ! 

This sort of jack-in-the-box business was 
no good, so I left him on his next trip 
under. We were fairly in the current now, 
which was travelling many knots an hour. 
The limbs of one of the gum-trees were 
almost awash, and as I went flying under 
1 caught hold and dragged myself up, just 
in time to escape a mass of brushwood 
which went grinding past. I thought the 
horse would drown for a certainty—he 
tried to climb every tree that came in his 
way. Eventually, however, he got out on 
the side we started from, and had I had 
an inkling of the future happenings I 
would have followed his example. But 
to go back never entered my head, so, dis¬ 
carding what little clothing I had on, and 
placing it on a forked limb as high as 
I could reach, into the turmoil of troubled 
waters I went again. I was never a veiy 
strong swimmer, but, brought up by the 
sea, have always been able to keep afloat 
without exertion ; I therefore let myself go 
with the current, steering clear of the 
timber, and so reached the opposite side a 
long way down stream. 

Of course I couldn’t muster sheep on 
foot without a dog, so I did what I con¬ 
sidered the next best thing—threw the 
gates open between the paddocks and 
undid the wires at a few straining posts, 
so that the sheep could go through as the 
water advanced, for in this flat country 
■once a big river breaks over its banks the 
water spreads for miles and miles. 

Upon returning to the water’s edge my 
mates on the other side appeared to be 
roaring something to me, but I could not 
hear a word, the swish and surge of the 
swollen stream drowning all else. 

By-and-by Jack the black boy 
mounted his horse bare-backed—they were 
iboth bare-backed indeed—and I knew that 


he intended swimming across, so that I 
could hang on to his horse’s tail going back. 
But Jacky did not get far, the current 
sending him and his horse slap into a tree, 
and he turned back. 

I signalled to Jacky that I would walk 
well up the creek and, pursuing my former 
tactics, make a long diagonal swim of it, 
aiming for the spot at which I had origin¬ 
ally entered the water, which was the ford 
or crossing proper when the creek was in 
its normal condition. So into it again I 
went. 

When about halfway across an ex¬ 
ceptionally vicious eddy sucked me under, 
and as I came up a floating log drove 
against my ear, sending me down again, 
and I remember well how the rough bark 
and spikes left on it scraped along the back 
of my neck, and what a weary time it 
seemed before I got clear of it. How it 
happened I have never been able to deter¬ 
mine, but when I again got into clear water 
and attempted to swim I found that my 
right arm was useless—broken, I thought. 
Move it I couldn’t, so I threw myself on 
my back and let the current take me where 
it would ; I did not seem to trouble where. 

After this for a time—it could not have 
been very long, however—nothing seemed 
very real until I found my progress stopped 
by a heap of rubbish that had piled up 
against some obstruction, and when I tried 
for bottom, I found to my surprise that the 
water was only about four feet deep. 

I wondered in a dreamy sort of way 
why my mates were not here, in the shal¬ 
low water ,to lend a hand; surely they 
must have seen that all was not well with 
me ! Slowly it dawned upon me, to my 
intense disappointment and exceeding 
sorrow, that I had landed again on the 
wrong side of the creek! The brushwood 
that stopped me had in turn been stopped 
by the posts of a wire fence which ran 
down to the top of a steep bank, the inset 
of the current carrying everything to this 
point. 

Here was a pretty fix to be in; a dis¬ 
located shoulder, no clothes on, sundown 
in the middle of July (winter), and a sting¬ 
ing frost coming on ! 

To make a long story short, I funked 
tackling the water again. What with the 
cold and the knocking about I had got, 

I was taking no more creek that night. 
My mates, after making pantomimic ges¬ 
tures of rowing, jumped on their horses 
and galloped away. I knew that they had 
gone for a boat, and I also knew that the 
nearest one was twenty miles from the 
station, and I was eight miles from there ! 

The biting westerly wind mercifully 
sank with the sun, and thereafter the 
night was calm, bright, and keenly frosty. 
1 knew very well it would be daylight 
before a boat could reach the wool-shed, so, 
as philosophically as I could, I made up 
my mind to the inevitable. By this time 
my shoulder was much swollen and pain¬ 
ing a good deal. 


If I only had a match to light a fire ! 

Picking out a sheep-track and marking 
where I started from, I marked 500 paces, 
turned, and walked back again in 490. This 
would not do, the problem I had to solve 
being to do the distance each way in 
exactly the same number of steps. Back¬ 
ward and forward, backward and forward, 


I went, but could never get them the same. 
My head began to go round like a clocking 
wheel and little piston-rod thumps attacked 
my temples. I must sit down or fall. 

Sitting down I commenced to recite all 
the poetry that I had learned when a boy 
at school, and since, until at last I found 
myself mixing up “ Marmion ” and “ The 
Lady of the Lake ” with Henry Lawson 
and Adam Lindsay Gordon. 

Up again, and backward and forward, up 
and down I went as before, but this time 
I hadn’t to count the steps, some one else 
was doing it for me, and he couldn’t get 
past 115! After that number he would 
always start at 1 again, and this put me 
out. How could anyone keep up. a steady 
pace for 500 yards unless the man keeping 
tally could count to 500 ? 

Disgusted, I gave it up and started build¬ 
ing a fire. Oh! If I only had a match 
to light it! 

I started up once more; but this time I 
was carrying a heavy weight on my right 
shoulder, and the game was that it must 
be carried on that shoulder, without mov¬ 
ing it, all the way—500 yards up the sheep- 
track and back again. Tramp ! tramp! 
tramp! I felt as if I must throw the 
burden down before I reached half-way, 
but gritting my teeth I struggled on—495, 
’96, ’97, ’98, ’99, 500 !—and with a mighty 
heave I tried to launch the weight from 
me. The pain caused by the exertion 
brought me round. What was that? A 
fire, over on the opposite side of the creek ! 
I must go to it. But the creek is a mile 
wide and running like a mill-race in the 
middle. What of that; if it was as wide 
as the sea I would swim it to get to that 
fire ! 

And this was the end. I was rolling 
over and over in a sea of scoured wool, 
which would get down my throat and 
choke me, and up my nose and make me 
want to sneeze, when something invisible 
gripped me by the hair and I heard a voice 
that sounded far, far away, yet familiar, 
crying : “ It’s all right, old man, it’s 

Charlie.” And so they towed me ashore. 



The Champion. 
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O n arriving at the outskirts of Cuxco, 
they left their horses at a squalid hut 
and wended their way into the city on foot. 
“ Where are we going first? ” asked Leslie, 
whose bright eyes were roving eagerly 
round and noting the dark and narrow 
streets where here and there a wall of 
wonderfully cut stones, or a massive door¬ 
way, showed the hand of the Inca architect, 
in striking contrast to the mean-looking 
houses of the modern inhabitants. 

“ Those old boys knew how to build, 
anyway,” he continued admiringly, stop¬ 
ping to gaze at a piece of unusually fine 
workmanship and running his hand over 
the surface. “ Why, I do not believe the 
blade of a penknife could be easily inserted 
between these stones.” 

‘‘Probably not,” said his friend, “and 
yet, as you will observe, there was no 
cement or mortar used. This wall formed 
part of the Inca Rocca’s palace; and see, 
Jack, this stone, it is called * La Piedra 
famosa de doce angulos,’ from its twelve 


angles. This building across the street is 
the remains of the ‘ Yachahuasi,’ or schools, 
established by that education-loving 
monarch who wished to have them under 
his own eye; but let us hasten on now to 
the Central Square.” 

“ I never saw a fellow in such a hurry,” 
grumbled Jack, who had been industriously 
trying, but in vain, to insert his penknife 
between the stones. “You must remember, 
Mr. Peter, that though you have seen all 
this a thousand times, it’s all new and 
intensely interesting to me. Anyone would 
think you were on your way to see your 

ladylove and counting the minutes-” 

Then, as the Peruvian’s face flushed 
angrily and Jack saw he had unwittingly 
hit the mark, he hastened to add remorse¬ 
fully, “ I beg your pardon, old fellow, most 
sincerely, for joking, and had no intention 
of prying into your affairs.” 

Pedro’s face cleared instantly, as he ex¬ 
claimed, “ It is I should crave for pardon 
for showing feeling, but when the heart is 
sore one is apt to be hasty.” 


chapter in.— “the imperial cuxco.” 

They walked on in silence for a few 
minutes, and then Ramirez said with an 
effort, “ Our friend Stewart knows my 
position, and I thought perhaps he had told 
you.” 

“ Alick never breathed a syllable except 
that you were in trouble just now,” said 
Leslie quickly, “ and I regret deeply if my 
jesting words have caused you pain; but 
if ever Stewart or I can possibly do any¬ 
thing, you have only to command us.” 

“Thank you, my friend ,” the Peruvian 
exclaimed gratefully, “ but I fear no one 
can help ”—and he shook his head dole¬ 
fully. “ Since boyhood, Mercedes de Sorio 
has been the one star in my dark life, and 
for some time we have been betrothed. It 
is to the house of Sefior Francisco, her 
father, that we are presently going, and 
you will see for yourself how beautiful she 
is, but no one but I can know the depth 
and constancy of her nature ”—sighing 
rapturously. 

“ If the lady returns your affection you 


are a very lucky man, and I do not under¬ 
stand what more you want,” said Jack 
bluntly. 

“ Mercedes loves me, it is true, but her 
father does not approve my suit; at least 
he formerly was willing, but of late he has 
grown colder. She is his only child, and 
he is supposed to be very wealthy, with a 
big estate in the ‘ Yucay* valley (where he 
has lately introduced the most expensive 
machinery for sugar-refining), as well as 
their house in the city. Besides, I have a 
rival in Don Garcia de Fuentes, and since 
he came to Cuxco two years ago as Colonel 
of the Troops, Sefior Francisco has com¬ 
pletely changed towards me. Sometimes I 
wonder if it is Don Garcia’s wealth only 
that attracts him, or if Garcia has some 
hidden power over him, for that he per¬ 
sonally likes him I do not believe. It is 
not because we are rivals that I speak, but 
he is what Stewart calls a—a—a ‘ jumper ’ 
—is it not ? ” 

“ ‘ Bounder ’ might suit the case,” his 
friend replied, smiling. 


“ Mercedes detests him,” Ramirez went 
on, “ for he is of a cruel, unprincipled 
nature, absolutely careless of others as long 
as his desires are gratified : it is only in 
deference to her father’s urgent wish that 
she consents to receive him at all, and I 
dread that soon more pressure will be 
brought to bear on her. If only my father 
had not gambled away my inheritance, I 
could have begged her to let me shield her 
at once from Don Garcia—whom I shall 
kill, if he dares annoy her much further.” 

The flashing eyes of the speaker and his 
low hissed words betokened no good to the 
Colonel. For the first time Leslie caught 
a glimpse of the hot fiery nature under 
Pedro’s calm exterior, not unlike his native 
snowclad mountains, which often hide far 
down within their depths a raging volcano. 
If “all the world loves a lover,” it is 
specially true of the Celte, and all Leslie’s 
warmest sympathies were aroused on his 
friend’s behalf. “Don’t lose heart, old 
fellow,” he said cheerily ; “ as long as the 
Sefiorita cares for you, you can snap your 
fingers at all the Garcias in creation. We 
will all put our heads together and find 
some way out of the tangle; and meantime 
I can at least keep her father in conversa¬ 
tion to-day while you talk to her ”—then 
suddenly remembering—“ Oh what a fraud, 
I can’t speak Spanish, and maybe he 
wouldn’t like sign-language. Does your 
father-in-law elect know a word of 
English, Peter? ” 

“ A little broken English, not much,” 
Ramirez replied, “ but Mercedes can talk 
it much better than I can. She spent a 
year in Lima with her aunt, who married 
the Deputy American Consul there : it was 
from her I got my Bible. But I must no 
longer weary you, who have of your good¬ 
ness listened to my sorrow,” he added, 
simply. 

As they emerged into the historic square- 
of Cuxco, Leslie gazed round him with inte¬ 
rest, but his professional instincts were at 
once aroused by a sickening stench which 
greeted their nostrils. “ Ouch ! I say, old 
fellow, ‘ ’tis not the odour of Araby the 
blest ’ you have in this town. Whatever 
is the cause of it ? Phew! it’s simply 
horrible.” 

Ramirez indicated a corner by a wave of 
his hand, and going over to examine it 
(holding his handkerchief carefully to hie 
nose the while), Jack discovered whatt 
seemed to be a deep open sewer or drain, 
its banks covered with carcasses of animals,, 
offal, refuse, and filthiness indescribable 
the stench being perfectly insupportable. 
He hastened to rejoin his friend, exclaim¬ 
ing as he did so, “ That is a perfect dis¬ 
grace to civilisation, and enough to poison, 
every living soul in Cuxco. Have you any 
sanitary officials, Peter, and, if so, what on- 
earth are they thinking about to allow it? 
Don’t I wish I could get the London Health- 
Authorities at it for just one hour ! I have 
faced the dissecting-room odours without 
flinching, but that beats everything. The 
Chinese ‘ stink pots ’ would be perfume- 
compared with it : the very recollection, 
makes me feel sick.” 

“ Yet another sign of the Spanish occu¬ 
pation,” said the Peruvian. “ In the days- 



Church of the “ Campania,” built on south side of historic square of Cuxco. 
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of the Incas the rivers of Cuzco—the Roda- population like flies : it must be the rare- and misery of most of the inhabitants, 

dero and Huateney—were crystal, unpol- fled air prevents the germs from spreading Here it is no uncommon sight to see the 

luted streams, flowing through the city —or else they’re as lazy as the authorities, interior of these edifices rickly decorated 

between high banks of cut stone; now they and Jack shook his head over the unac- with silver beaten into thin plates; the 

and the broken-down Azequias are recep- countable dilatoriness o' Peruvian bacilli. altars of pure silver and adorned with 

taclea tor all refuse such as you have seen. " What is that imposing-looking place in precious stones; while outside within a few 

The smell is unusually bad to-day because front of rs, with he two towers and yards’ distance there are wretched Indians 

the water is low, and as the Spaniard’s magnificent gateway ? e asked, as they almost in starvation, and scarcely able to 

favourite word for everything is ‘ ma nana * crossed Ihe square. keep life in their shrunken frames. Some 

(‘to-morrow’), it is not likely that any- “ That the Church of the 1 Campania,’ other day we can make a tour of the 
thin? will be done to remedy it. I have with the Theological College to the right churches if you wish it, but now I should 

heard my father quote a favourite proverb of it,” replied Ramirez, “ and you will see like to let you see more of ancient Cuxco 

of his race, ‘ By the street of By-and-By, that wealth had been lavished without stint before we go to Seflor de Sorio’s house, and 

(me arrives at the house of Never,’and cer- on ite external and internal decorations. as you know I don’t want to be late 

tainly they live up to it.” It is only a sample of the numerous wealthy arriving there.” And Peter shared hi* 

“ Well, Peter, all I can say is that only churches in this unfortunate city, which companion’s smile, 

a miracle keeps fever from killing off the form such striking oontrast to the poverty (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

H al Hardy stole forth from his mother’s to snatch the king out of his bed. There howling in from the sea. The rain 
cottage at the head of the little steep were plenty of simple-minded country folk lashed the face of the cliff, and came 

street leading up from the sea. He needed to who believed the story. Indeed, no story down in muddy streams, but the 

tread carefully, for his mother was a light of the little Corsican’s cunning and daring close-grown bushes kept most of the deluge 

sleeper; and Jane, the maid, a stout red- was too impossible for belief. out. Then, almost as suddenly as it had 

faced lass who usually slept as sound as a The sentinel paced to and fro on his begun, the downpour ceased. A little later 
top, had taken to lying awake of nights lonely vigil. Clouds shut out the stars, the the wind subsided, and Hal prepared to 

since all the strong men had been pressed wind bit shrewdly, and the murmur of leave his shelter and tramp the shore once 

into the fleet. Had she caught the sound the incoming tide was steadily deepening again. He stood up and straightened his 

of Hal’s stealthy footstep she would have into a roar. A gull, wakened by the wind, cramped limbs. A stone fell from the top 

screamed the whole village into broad and scenting the coming storm, had left its of the cliff, almost striking him on the head, 

wakefulness, fully believing that her worst nest in the cliff and came wheeling, white The fall startled, but scarcely alarmed 

dreams had at last come true, and that a as a spirit of night, right across Hal’s face. him, as he concluded that the rain and 

grinning Frenchman in a red republican He sprang aside and cried out, then wind had loosened a bit of weatherworn 
cap was at her door ready to seize her, and nipped his tongue with his teeth, because it rock, so he pressed his body back out of 

nil away to France. Jane could never send had betrayed his alarm. The spindrift danger and waited to see if more followed, 

a travelling pedlar away from the door, wetted his face j a breaker ran hissing over Nothing came, and he was pushing aside 

and latterly she had spent many pennies the sand and curled about his feet. He the screen of bushes when other sounds 

in “ ballad sheets ” that recounted the awful turned his eyes towards home, half minded stayed his steps. They were human sounds; 

deeds of the Reign of Terror. She had to creep back again to the warmth and this time he heard two deep voices, both 

feasted her eyes upon the ill-drawn pic- security of his bed. The night was cold, in- unfamiliar. No words were distinguish- 

tures of the Revolution horrors until she tensely dark, and growing fuller of strange able, but the tones of the few grown men 

firmly believed that the chief pleasure of noises. The temptation to run away was left in the neighbourhood were well known 

the Parisian dames lay in marching about very strong. After all he had not been to the lad, and he instantly put down the 

with pikes in their hands or dancing round ordered out on duty; it was hiB own choice speakers as strangers. What strangers 

the guillotine when the executioner was to come; surely he could choose also when would be down on Baymouth Bands an hour 

busy. Many a night had she lain awake to go. But he remembered that he had after midnight? The times were full of 

and wept, picturing herself in the hands of fixed his time from one hour before mid- signs and omens, and the coming of un- 

these female furies. Happily Jane heard night until three hours after. Four hours known men at such an hour was significant 

nothing,and so wasspared a terrible shock. had been the length of his imprisonment; of danger. 

Hal worked his way through the silent four hours each night was the time he had Trembling with excitement, not unmixed 
village and down to the sea. For six nights appointed for his watching over the safety with fear, Hal crouched down again and 

he had stood sentinel over Baymouth, of his country. Running away was impos- waited for events to unfold themselves, 

hoping thereby to ease his mind and wipe Bible, for his heart would whisper to him There were no further sounds of voices; 

out the disgrace that he felt he had brougnt that he was a coward. Had he not pledged silence followed whilst he might have 

upon his new uniform. No one knew of nis his word to his God, his king, and nis own oounted a hundred very slowly. Then 

self-imposed task; he did not think of win- conscience that he would mount guard for came the rattling of falling shingle, the 

ning tne applause of others so much as seven nights ? This was the seventh night, crunch of sand, and two dim figures loomed 

easing his tender conscience. It was no and he would see his task through. up within a dozen paces of his hiding- 

light matter to pace to and fro on the wet The wind struck him with a fierce buffet, place. The outlines were too blurred for 
sands listening to the sighing of the waves and splashed him with something that was him to distinguish what they were. It was 

and the ghostly stirring in the tops of the more than mere spray. The storm broke. possible that they were only smugglers, 

wind-swept pines. He was beginning to If he got wet through his mother would not French spies; but smugglers were awk- 

get used to his midnight vigil, but at first discover* his secret, and worry over the ward customers to deal with, and the 

his young heart had quaked with fear. He dangers to which he had exposed himself. young sentinel was not anxious to get a 

had a dreamy boy’s terror of darkness, and She was a widow, and he her only child. knock on the head. 

the night world was so empty and silent He would shelter until the worst was over, The two men stood without speaking, 
that he had quaked at the sound of his as it would be impossible either to see or and were apparently waiting or listening 

own footsteps. Rumours and dark stories hear for a while. There were hushes under for some signal. Hal waited as silently as 

had been flying about more freely than the cliff matted and tangled by a hundred they. The wind still came in biggish gusts 

ever. King George was coming down to storms; they were rain-proof, and com- and the tide was running full. The mys- 

Weymouth, not so many miles away, and manded a view of the little bay. He terious strangers seemed to have a plenti- 

there was a tale abroad that Boney meant sought shelter with a run. ful stock of patience. The sentry's posi- 

to slip across the Channel one dark night For nearly an hour the storm swept tion was a cramped one, and he had grown 
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stiff and aching daring his long crouching 
from the fury of the storm. He had squat¬ 
ted down in a hurry, and a bramble was 
working its hard spines into his leg. He 
changed his position—did it rather awk¬ 
wardly and stumbled. Instantly his worst 
fears were realised. One man turned 
sharply to the other. “ Ecoutei citoycnl” 
he hissed; “ qu’est-ce que cela?" 

The other listened. *' Ce n’est rien /” he 
answered. But the first speaker was not 
satisfied. He strode quickly towards the 
bushes. Que est Id? ” he called softly. 
"Jacques?" Hal understood nothing 
except that he was being addressed in a 
foreign tongue—French, of course; and 
he had happened upon two of Boney’s spies 
waiting for a third. Capture was certain 
unless he used his legs; he bolted like a 
rabbit from the bushes, and went headlong 
for Sol’s cottage, the two Frenchmen in hot 
pursuit. Their legs were the longer, but 
the night was pitch black, and Hal was 
too cute to give them a straight run. He 
dodged and doubled, managed to get both 
of them tripped up in the darkness, and so 
reached the old fisherman’s cottage unob¬ 
served. He jumped the garden palings 
and tapped smartly on the shutter of the 
little back room where Sol slept. He got a 
quick answer to his knocking. 

“ Who’s there ? ” called SoL 

“ The French! I mean Hal Hardy! ” 
was the agitated answer. 

“ The what? ” 

"The French; on the beach; they’re 
after me. Quick, Sol, quick ! ” The bolt 
clicked, and the door flew open. _ Hal 
sprang inside. For a moment the grizzled 
old man was too astonished to speak. How 
came the lad in his wet uniform to be rous¬ 
ing him at dead of night ? 


" Well! ” he gasped; " this licks every, 
thing. Did ye say French? ’’ 

“ Two of ’em, and waiting for more.” 

" Ye b’aint dreaming, sonnie ? ” 

“ Dreaming ! I’ve been on the watch all 
night; hid from the rain in the bushes, 
and the Frenchies came down over the cliff. 
Quick, Sol! What must we do ? ” 

Sol scratched his head; his wits refused 
to work. " Do? ” he echoed, “ do? Ay, 
that’s it; what must we do? Caught us 
napping! And such a lot of Dorset lads 
afloat to keep the villains on their own 
side of the Channel! Reckon we’d better 
ring the church bell, Hal.” 

“But the church is locked. We’d all 
be killed in our beds before we could get 
hand on the rope.” 

“ That’s true. I’ll dress.” 

" And what then ? ” 

** Why, we’ll sit quiet and wait. May¬ 
be they didn’t see which way you ran.” 

" I don’t think they did. I dodged 
them about too much. We must give the 
alarm, mustn’t we ? What about my 
mother ? ” 

“ Ay,” answered Sol slowly, " what 
about everybody? Let me get something 
on my legs and I’ll fire my old blunder¬ 
buss. He’s ready to go off; I keep him 
loaded and primed. That’ll scare ’em a bit. 
The beggars won’t attack in the darkness 
when any window might send a hail of 
lead amongst ’em. Let me get a hand on 
my clothes.” 

Now that the old man had got a definite 
lan in his mind he wasted no more time, 
n a couple of minutes he threw the window 
open, and his audefit *®tpon roared out 
its warning and defianoe Baymouth woke 
up with a jump, and, being mostly women 
and children, it screamed lustily. With 


Sol at his heels, Hal darted off to find his 
mother and comfort her. He fully ex¬ 
pected, every step that he took, to find 
himself in the fierce grip of a foe. But 
no one barred his progress. Candles 
gleamed in the windows, lanterns appeared 
in doorways, neighbour ran to take shelter 
with neighbour, and the wildest confusion 
reigned. 

Sol had clutched his powder-horn, so 
he charged his weapon as soon as he 
reached Mrs. Hardy’s house and deafened 
the street with another discharge. 
Frightened screams from the children fol¬ 
lowed it, for they took it for the roar of 
French cannon. The brave old parson ran 
down, half-dressed, to defend hia flock. 
He nearly fell over Dick Bristowe, pulled 
himself up and despatched the boy at top 
speed for the Squire and his grooms ana 
kennelmen. With a dozen scared women 
clinging to him, he found his way to Mrs. 
Hardy’s cottage and heard Hal’s story. 
His head was whiter than Sol’s, but there 
was a rare store of quiet wisdom beneath 
the wig that covered it. He saw quickly 
enough that Hal had encountered two 
actual spies. The word " citoyen" 
(citizen) was not unfamiliar to the lad, and 
it had stuck in his memory. It was the 
common term of address between the 
Republicans. 

When the Squire at last came down all 
fears of an armed attack by night had 
vanished. But plenty of uneasiness re¬ 
mained. The French had come to Bay- 
mouth, were probably still lurking near. 
When daylight came every nook and cranny 
of the neighbourhood must be searched. 

{To bo eontmmod.) 


The Scouts and the Cambridge Local. 

By J. B. DIQQLB. 


x. 


A ssistant Scoutmastrr Walsham fin¬ 
ished an agonised ran through hosts 
of the enemy, and was frantically striving 
to wrench a boot weighing three hundred¬ 
weights from a sea of mud in order to 
shoot, when—in defiance of the laws of 
football as played everywhere but in dream¬ 
land—the enemy’s centre-forward clutched 
his right ankle in a grip of iron. 

The Assistant Scoutmaster woke with 
a start : the match was a dream, but the 
clutching hand wae real enough. 

“ Hsst! I’m Staniland. Keep quiet! 
Don’t wake the others. Can you hear any¬ 
thing?” whispered a voice in Walsham’s 


ear. 

The two boys crouched on the bed, listen¬ 
ing intently. There was a dead silence in 
the dormitory, exoept for the soft breath¬ 
ing of its dozen sleeping occupants. There 
was no light save a faint glimmer under 
the door, a single electric light being left 
burning in the corridor all night. After 
sundry warning groans and wheezes, the 
old clock in the hall struck out the hour 


of two. 

“ I thought I heard some one sneaking 
along the corridor,” said Staniland. "I 
may have been only half awake, of course, 
and my head full of all that was in the 
paper last night about the burglary at the 
Chestnuts; but I feel almost sure—there— 
what’s that? ” 

A faint, a very faint, click caught the 


quick ears of the boys. It came from the 
lower floor of the house. 

" I know what that was,” whispered 
Walsham. " That’s the noise the Doctor’s 
study door makes as it opens. Somebody’s 
gone into the study. Who on earth has any 
business to be there at two o’clock in the 
morning? Shall we rouse the house? ” 

" And then find it was the Old Man 
himself had just slipped down to put some 
papers away in his desk ! Can’t you hear 
him rotting us as Scouts if we did a thing 
like that? ” 

“ But why should he be creeping about 
the house at this time of night? ” 

“ Well, he might have been finishing off 
some work by his bedroom fire, and gone 
down to put it away ; or he may have been 
working in his study, and have gone to 
fetch something from his bedroom. You 
know how he burns the midnight oil.” 

" But do you think this is at all likely, 
Jack? ” 

“ No, I don’t; but it’s possible, so we 
mustn’t make asses of ourselves by alarm¬ 
ing the house till we’ve made sure. And 
there’s only one way of doing that, Joe.” 

" Going down to see who’s in the 
study?” 

" Yes. Are you game? ” 

The Assistant Scoutmaster did not deign 
to reply to such a superfluous question ; he 
was already out of bed and on his stealthy 
way to the door. 

The two crept silently downstairs in the 
dim light, keeping in the shadow, and test¬ 


ing each creaking Btair before putting their 
full weight upon it. The hail was black 
as pitch, but the boys were old residents 
of the house, and unhesitatingly crossed in 
the dark the wide expanse, their bare feet 
making not a sound on the tilee and rugs. 

They crouched behind a screen near the 
study door, bending down if possible to 
steady their labouring heart-beats as run¬ 
ners do after a race, but never relaxing 
their vigilance. 

‘ It can’t be the Doctor,” breathed 
Staniland. " He wouldn’t be muddling 
about without a light in his own study at 
this time of night when he’s only got to 
switch it on.” 

“ They’ve left the door open,” whis¬ 
pered Walsham, in reply. “They didn’t 
dare to risk that click a second time. They 
seem to be working at something in the 
dark.” 

In the study a tiny scratching metallic 
sound could be heard, succeeded after a 
time by a faint noise as of a lock springing 
back, and a low grunt of satisfaction from 
an unknown manipulator. 

"That was the lock of the Doctor’s 
desk,” murmured Staniland to his fellow- 
watcher. “ What on earth are they rum¬ 
maging in there for when all those silver 

K ts and case of gold medals are plain to 
seen ? ” 

“ The beggars may think he keeps money 
in his desk, and may be going to clear that 
first before they tackle the cups and 
medals.” 
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“ Well, supposing it is so, what are we 
going to do to stop them? We’ve never 
even seeD them yet. Oh, if only they’d put 
the light on in the study ! But they’re too 
cote for that! ” 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea to creep 
across to the switches, turn the lights on, 
and then scoot upstairs and give the 
alarm.” 


“ But before the masters would have got 
their eyes properly open, the thieves would 
have got clear away—hssh—there’s a light 
in the room now ! T> 

“ Yes, a little pocket torch, like that 
chap Blackall had for a birthday present.” 

“Look!” whispered Staniland. “The 
beggar’s using it under oover of the 
Doctor’s desk while he turns over the 
papers. I wish he’d let the light shine on 
his face, so that we should know him 
again. Ah ! What’s up now? ” 

With a smothered exclamation of anger, 
the midnight marauder has ceased his 
search in the desk, and had fallen to ex¬ 
amining the mechanism of the electric 
torch. For one unguarded instant a bril¬ 
liant little tunnel of light showed his faoe 
vividly, then the power seemed to die down, 
and finally the light went out altogether. 

But the watching Scouts had seen 
enough. They waited to hear the lid of 
the Doctor’s desk softly closed; they 
watched the slinking figure creep up the 
dim staircase; and after waiting ten 
minutes they followed to their dormitory. 

There, head to head on the same tumbled 
pillow, thev discussed what had befallen. 

“Blackall a oommon thief ! ” exclaimed 
Walsham, under the deadening cover of 
the blankets. “ I never liked the beast, 
but I didn’t think he was such a cad as 
to take to common thieving ! ” 

“ It isn’t common thieving, old chap,'* 
rejoined the Scoutmaster. 

“ What else do you think he’s after, 
then—forcing the Old Man’s private desk 
at two o’clock in the morning? " 

“ He’s after the Cambridge Local ques¬ 
tion papers! ” 

Waisham’s kick of realisation brought 
his toes into violent oontact with the end 
of the bed, but in his excitement he did 
not notice the fact. 

"Why, of course that’s it, though I 
never thought of it. The mean skunk ! He 
knew the papers had come because the Old 
Man tried one of his heavy jokes on us in 
prep, last night by waving the envelope 
before our eyes.” 

“Yes,” added Staniland. “Algebra’s 
the first paper to be taken, and that's 
Blackall's weak point.” 

“ Of course we must let the Doctor 
know,” said Walsham, “ but how—that’s 
the question.” 

“ We’ll think all that over in the morn¬ 
ing, old chap,” yawned Staniland, as he 
sleepily scrambled into his own bed. 


n. 

“ I should like a word with you before 
afternoon school, Henderson,” said the 
Doctor, after grace had been said and the 
boys were trooping out from the dining 
hall with accustomed clatter. 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the mathe¬ 
matical master in rather mystified tones, 
for the request was unusual. 

“ Come with me to my study,” added 
the Doctor, and forthwith led the way 
thither. 

“ Now, Henderson,” said the Head, 
throwing himself into his chair, and 
ruffling his hair with an impatient hand, as 
was his wont when perplexed, “ what do 
you make of that t ” 


The mathematical master took the 
proffered paper, and read the following 
message written thereon in a bold round 
hand : 

“ An attempt is being made by one of 
the Cambridge Local candidates at present 
living in this house to tamper with the 
question papers. Those who send this 
message of warning saw the culprit search¬ 
ing the Headmaster’s desk last night, and 
he was only prevented by an accident from 
achieving his purpose. He will almost 
certainly try again. Be warned ! ” 



“Do you attach any importance to it, 
Henderson, or is it some silly hoax ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir, I consider it of the 
utmost importance,” replied the mathe¬ 
matical master, gravely. “It is a most 
valuable warning, and ought to be acted 
upon.” 

“ But I can’t give credence to anony¬ 
mous communications, Henderson,” said 
the Doctor, a little testily. 

“ This is not anonymous, sir,” was the 
rejoinder. “It is signed with the 
Swastika.” 

" With the what? ” ejaculated the Head¬ 
master, who was a renowned classical 
scholar, but whose knowledge of modern 
matters was deficient at some points. 

“ The Swastika—the sign-manual of the 
Boy Scouts.” 

“ Oh, that’s what that cabalistic thing 
means, is it, Henderson ? Well, that cer¬ 
tainly oonfirms the gravity of my fears, 
for the Scouts are sensible enough, though 
why on earth they couldn’t have brought 
me a plain, simple statement instead of 
writing this mysterious message, goodness 
only knows.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the man of 
equations, “ boys will be boys even when 
they are Scouts. You remember what an 
elaborate plan Tom Sawyer prepared for 
the rescue of the nigger Jim, when as a 
matter of fact the simplest scheme would 
have sufficed.” 

“ True, true,” replied the Headmaster, 
his worried face softening at the recollec¬ 
tion of the contrivings of Tom and Huck 
Finn. “ And,” he added, “ I’m forced 
to the conclusion that there’s truth in this 
report, because I found my desk unlocked 
this morning.” 

“ Did you notice anything wrong? ” 

“No; I thought it possible that I had 
left it unlocked. But after receiving this 
letter from the Soouts, I closely examined 
the lock and the papers in the desk, and I 
saw unmistakable signs of tampering.” 

“Are the Cambridge Local question 
papers there ? ” 

“ Yes; but, of oourse, they are in a 
sealed envelope. As you know, Henderson, 
they are addresed from headquarters to 
the examiner in charge of this centre, and 
I simply take care of them to await his 
ooming. This dull lout who has tried to 
tamper with the papers seems to have got 
it into his head that I have full access to 
them ! ” 

“Well, he wouldn’t dare to break the 
seal of the envelope, so how can we 
find out who has made this dishonest 
attempt? ” mused Mr. Henderson. “ Shall 
I lie in wait here for a renewal of his visit 
to-night ? ” 

“ No, Henderson, he mightn’t come, and 
you’d lose a night’s rest needlessly. On 
the other hand, if he did come and you 


sprang out on him, it might scare him into 
a fit, and then there might be a scene that 
would rouse the house. No; we must take 
the chance of his coming, and if he comes 
he must find something in the desk on 
which he will act in the examination room, 
and so-” 

“ Cook his own goose ! ” interjected Mr. 
Henderson, who was a little given to 
alang. 


m. 

In the big examination hall the lights 
had long been lit. The short December 
day and the time allotted to the algebra 
paper were alike drawing to a close. The 
examiner-in-charge paced gravely up and 
down the room, occasionally passing a 
friendly word with the local secretary, 
who was sharing sentry duty. 

Many of the boys had finished all the 
questions they could undertake, and now, 
leaning back in their seat*, were conning 
those unattempted and perfectly hopeless 
twisters more in sorrow than in anger. 

A few lads still worked steadily on. 
These were the methodical boys who, 
having allotted a definite number of 
minutes to certain questions, laid their 
watches before them on the desk, and put 
down their pens only on the stroke of the 
gong. 

At such plodders Blackall sat looking, 
with a sneering smile on his faoe. Ic was 
not a good face; the eyes were shifty. He 
had a bad reputation as being a mean- 
spirited lad and no sportsman. Lazy and 
a bully, he was known to trade on the 
brains and industry of smaller boys, whom 
he coerced into assisting him with his 
lessons. And though the plentiful supplies 
of money he got from home, and a certain 
easy-going man-of-the-world air which he 
affected, ensured his being tolerated by the 
boys of the higher forms, yet no one in the 
school liked Blackall. It is perhape un¬ 
necessary to add that the little boyB 
cordially detested him. 

At last the clock in the Bchool turret 
sounded in mellow tones the hour, and on 
the instant the examiner’s gong harshly 
gave the signal for the cessation of work. 

With a sigh a few laid down reluctant 
pens, but for the most part the students 
were glad to hurry outside in order to 
compare notes of achievement or disaster. 

In the neighbouring classroom Mr. 
Burchell, the grave and scholarly official 
from the University, was preparing to seal 
up the papers which he had just collected, 
when the Doctor—a former college chum— 
and the mathematical master came into the 
room. 

“ Before you do up the papers, 
Burchell,” said the Doctor, sadly, “it is 
my duty to lay some very unpleasant facts 
and suspicious circumstances before you, 
and to ask you, if necessary, to reject the 
work done here to-day by one of my own 
lads.” 

Mr. Burchell gave a pained and startled 
look at his old friend, but awaited further 
particulars before speaking. 

A few words were sufficient to explain 
the facts with which the reader is already 
acquainted. 

“ Last night,” continued the Doctor, 
" I left my desk unlocked, but with a silk 
thread so arranged that the lifting of the 
lid would snap it. On the big sealed 
envelope containing the papers I placed 
this letter, which had the appearance of 
having been thrown carelessly into the 
desk and awaiting an answer. The letter, 
you see, was addressed to myself : read 
it.” 

Mr. Burchell read as follows : 
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“ Thanks for your letter. I may tell 
you ‘ for old sake’s sake ’ that the algebra 
paper is much easier than last year’s. The 
only really tricky question is No. 9, which 
may mystify some ; but the answer—366§— 
is to be got at quite easily by the processes 
well known to students at this stage. No. 4 
comes out in a brace of shakes at 976, 
though it looks a little unpromising at 
first. With kindest regards, etc.” 

“ That was a ‘ decoy duck,’ of course, 
Doctor? ” 

“ Yes, Burchell, and I think the decep¬ 
tion was justifiable under the circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Whose handwriting is this?” 

“ Well, of course, it wouldn’t do to get 
one of our own masters to write, so we 
took into our confidence Mr. Henderson’s 
brother, a Cambridge don, who happens to 
be staying with him. To make the dis¬ 
guise more effective, it is written on his 
college paper.” 

‘Did the culprit pay a second visit to 
your desk ? ” 

“ The silk thread was broken this 
morning.” 

“ And,” concluded Mr. Burchell, “ you 


think I shall find that one unhappy boy 
has answered Question 4 with 976 and 
Question 9 with 366§? ” 

” I do,” rejoined the Doctor. 

“ One more question before I put this 
matter to the test: do you suspect any¬ 
body ? ” 

The eyeB of the two masters met. 

“ You needn’t mention any name,” said 
Mr. Burchell. “ Let each write down on 
these slips the examination number of the 
boy you suspect, and I will then refer to 
the papers.” 

The masters adopted Mr. Burchell’s sug¬ 
gestion, and, each referring to the official 
list of students sitting at the examination, 
wrote down a number. 

Mr. Burchell took the two slips, glanced 
at them, and started perceptibly : the 
numbers were the same ! 

Both the Doctor and the mathematical 
master suspected the same boy, then. 

The examining official rapidly looked 
through the papers and picked out the on© 
he wanted. 

In a tense silence he compared the 
answers given with the letter. 

“ Mr. Henderson,” he said, slowly, “ I 


know it is your custom to work out the 
answers to the algebra questions on your 
own account during the examination. Do 
the true answers to Questions 4 and 9 in 
to-day’s paper bear any resemblance to the 
fictitious ones given in this letter ? ” 

“ None whatever,” was Mr. Henderson’s 
ready reply. 

“Then,” said Mr. Burchell, “I may 
inform you that Student 33 has given the 
answers as in the sham letter; and it is 
my duty to reject his paper from the 
examination.” 

Next morning the astonished school 
learned from the notice-board that Edward 
Blackall, Student No. 33, had been sus¬ 
pended from attendance at the Cambridge 
Local examination, and that he would not 
return to the school after the Christmas 
holidays. 

Appended was the remark in the Doctor’s 
own handwriting : 

” The Headmaster desires publicly to 
acknowledge the valuable assistance 
rendered by certain Soouts in preventing 
a grave fraud upon the University of 
Cambridge.” 


JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author o] “ Sinclair o/ the Scoult." 


‘T like the look of you, my lad,” said 
X Pimlott as the clocks outside were 
striking one, “ and if these other chaps 
are as good I’ll be well satisfied. I thought 
that it would be a good test of a man’s 
nerve if I grabbed him suddenly in a dark 
room, but I’ll drop it, it’s too risky for 
the grabber. The next man may have a 
knife.” 

“ Like enough,” said Jack, ” and 
maybe be able to use it. You had better 
let Harry grab the next or — turn the dog 
on.” 

Before Pimlott could reply a knock was 
heard, and Harry’s gruff voice growled out 
some directions to two men who followed 
him up the stairs. 

The first was a clean-shaven, well-built 
man of about thirty years of age. His 
face showed him to be a resolute, perhaps 
reckless, adventurer, and the way he came 
into the room stamped him as one who had 
had plenty of experience in dangerous 
exploits. The individual who followed 
closely was much of the same type. They 
looked like men one sees in miners’ camps 
or lumberers’ shacks—open-air men, 
pioneers, and fighters on the plains. 

“Are you Andrew Pimlott?” said the 
first. “ My name is Gray; this is Ander¬ 
son.” 

He looked from Pimlott to Harry, and 
from Harry to Jack Jeffrey, all the while 
keeping his right hand in his pocket, where 
a revolver was nestling. 

“ I am Andrew Pimlott. Glad to meet 
you. Draw up to the fire. Here is 
refreshment, and you’ll find plenty of 
tobacco in the jar. Make yourselves 
comfortable. I can talk best when I’m 
smoking.” 

For nearly two hours Pimlott questioned 
the men about themselves, and then, having 
bound them to fidelity, he proceeded to 
reveal the nature of the enterprise be was 
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contemplating. He had plainly deter¬ 
mined to include Jack. 

“ In the first place, gentlemen, the busi¬ 
ness has nothing to do with South 
America; we put that into the advertise¬ 
ment as a blind. You know that France 
and Prussia are now at war. The Ger¬ 
mans are carrying all before them, and the 
French are having a terrible scourging. 
Paris is threatened with destruction. 
General Chanzy is in the north-west of 
France with sixty thousand Germans on 
his heels pushing him into the sea. Havre 
and Rouen are in a dreadful plight. On 
the Loire and Garonne the French leaders 
are trying to gather armies to stem the 
torrent of German invasion. But they 
want food, clothing, and, above all, rifles 
and ammunition. The Government is 
ready to pay big sums for rifles of the 
latest type. Three or four men in London 
have purchased one hundred thousand 
first-class rifles and a full stock of ammuni¬ 
tion. Never mind where they were manu¬ 
factured. They’ve got French names on 
them, and that’s good enough. It is my 
job to land the stuff in France, somewhere 
between Havre and Bordeaux, and maybe 
as far down as the Bidassoa, the river 
which divides France from Spain. 

“The Germans have got some swift 
steamers—converted yachts—and these are 
prowling about the coasts trying to pick 
up craft running between England and 
France. They’ve got speed, and that is 
about all you can say in their favour. A 
few shots from a heavy gun would blow 
them out of the water. They usually 
cripple a craft before they come near, and 
when they have grabbed as much as they 
want, sheer off about three hundred yards 
and fire shells until the vessel sinks. The 
Germans don’t believe in soft measures 
when they have to deal with gun-runners. 
They take no prisoners and ask very few 


questions. If the craft is suspected they 
pump shell into her from a half-mile or 
so away, and nothing more is heard of the 
unfortunate crew, so you see there is a bit 
of a risk attached to the profits of gun- 
running. 

“I’m the skipper of as smart a schooner 
as runs out of any port in the British 
Islands. She was made in Dundee, and is 
as stout in her timbers as a whaler. I 
know the coasts of France and Spain as 
well as I know the palm of my hand. 
Any converted steam yacht that tackles 
me will have her work cut out. I have 
undertaken to deliver one hundred 
thousand rifles and the necessary ammuni¬ 
tion in less than six months’ time, and 
I’m going to do it, or my name is not 
Andrew Pimlott. I am willing to pay ten 
pounds a month and percentage on the 
rofitB made to the men who sail with me. 
’ve got a good crew for the sailing of the 
craft, and, in addition, I want ten men to 
help to deliver the stuff, and fight, if 
necessary. It will be a case of sink or 
swim. 

“ My partners are engaging the rest of 
the men, and are meeting them in quiet 
places in different parts of London to-night. 
If all is fixed up right, we sail to-morrow 
night, dropping down the river after the 
last package has been swung aboard, and 
getting clear out of the river on the flood. 
It is against the law of England, I know, 
but we have an idea that the officials will 
not suspect that there is anything amiss 
with the Saint Georg e. We usually run iron 
ore from Bilbao and take a general cargo 
back. Our papers are made out from 
Cardiff. You have all promised to keep a 
still tongue over this business. Now what 
do you say to signing on for a six months* 
engagement. I’m satisfied with you, 
although I’m a bit doubtful about the 
lad. He’s young for this kind of work. 
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and it would be a pity if we got sent to 
the bottom. It’s bad for ue, but worse 
for him. What sailing have you done, 
Jeffrey ? ” 

*' Three weeks’ trading along the French 
and Spanish coasts,” said Jack. “ I can 
talk the French pretty well after six years 
of it at school.” 

Gray laughed. “ Good old school, you 
might learn a language for fifty years in 
school and never be able to talk it.” 

“Not always,” said Jack; “it all 
depends upon the learner. I know enough 
to talk well, and besides I am anxious to 
. I’m absolutely friendless and alone, 
can go where I like and work in any 
country or on any sea without question. 
I am old enough to be strong, and young 
enough to have formed no bad habits; and 
one thing, Mr. Pimlott, I’m ready to box 
any man you’ve got. You know what I 
can do in that line.” 

He looked rather anxiously at Pimlott. 
“ Take the lad,” said Gray, “ he’s made 
of the right stuff. He’s no fool, and I can 
see that he comes of a good stock; blood 
tells in a business of this sort. He will do 
all right.” 

“Right you are; if he’s willing, I’m 
agreeable,” said Pimlott, with a yawn. 
“ Sign these agreements. You can turn in 
here for the rest of the night—there are 
hammocks swung in the next room—and 
to-morrow night we’ll be off. Have you 
any goodbyes to say ? ” 

Gray laughed a little bitterly and 
shrugged his shoulders. “ I could sail 
now for the matter of that,” he said. “ In 
this great wilderness of London there isn’t 
a single soul cares whether I live or die, 
and to-morrow night I can sail away with¬ 
out handkerchief being waved or a single 
voice wishing me good fortune. It’s a 
lonely place, London, in spite of all its 
crowds, and men like me are only bubbles 
on the stream. When we vanish it makes 
no difference, and no one can tell that 
there is one bubble less.” 

“ You are not far wrong, Mr. Gray,” 
said Pimlott. “ I can see you’ve got a 
story in your life, and it would be an in¬ 
teresting one to read, but I don’t want to 
pry into your affairs. I’ll wish you all 
good-night, or, rather, good-morning. You 
can sleep all day if you like, and if you 
take my advice you will do so, for when 
we’re out of the Thames it’s precious little 
sleep you’ll get until we are safe in har¬ 
bour again. I always sleep when I can, 
and smoke when I can—sleep and tobacco 
are the lonely man’s friends.” He nodded 
in a sleepy kind of way, and went into his 
little bedroom. Gray, Anderson, and Jack 
climbed into the hammocks, and never 
turned out until the gruff voice of Harry 
summoned them to go aboard the gun¬ 
runner. 

Captain Pimlott’s schooner, the Saint 
George, had been chosen by men who 
thoroughly well understood how to judge 
the sailing and sea-going qualities of a 
vessel. She had been built by a man 
whose experience enabled him to turn out 
first-class vessels, and for her rig and bulk 
she was an admirable sailer. Her present 
crew was as capable as could be-found any¬ 
where on the coasts of England. Two long 
eighteen-pounders lay concealed in a 
cleverly constructed hiding-place, and 
could be run out and brought into action in 
a very short time. An ample stock of 
modern weapons were hidden in the fore¬ 
castle and cabins for use, if necessary, by 
the men. 

Her cargo of rifles and ammunition lay 
in the hold, and was covered with a depth 
of about half a foot of iron ore, cleverly 


spread over the cases. Her ship’s papers 
were made out with official exactness, and 
described her as a schooner trading between 
Bilbao and Cardiff, running coal and iron 
ore. Including her officers, she had thirty 
men on board. At an emergency all were 
prepared to fight, but some fifteen were 
marksmen of great skill, specially engaged 
by Pimlott to pick off the officers of any 
vessel which threatened the schooner. By 
constant practice at the targets they had 
attained a high degree of efficiency. 

Captain Pimlott had received orders to 
sail for Havre, where General Briand and 
Captain Manchez were busily preparing 
for a vigorous defence of the port. They 
were being menaced by the German Army, 
which had taken Amiens, for already en¬ 
terprising bands of Prussian Uhlans had 
pushed forward as far as Dieppe and had 
seized Bolbec, a town of ten thousand in¬ 
habitants, which lay some eighteen miles 
from Havre. Threatening movements were 
being made against the city. The forts 
and trenches on the northern side of Havre 
ran along some heights flanking a deep 
valley of some five miles in length which 
lay between Harfleur and Montevilliers. 
Upon these heights more than two hundred 
breech-loading field guns had been con¬ 
cealed, and a garrison of fifty thousand 
men was in the town. Unfortunately the 
French were badly supplied with weapons. 
Many of them had out-of-date muskets, 
while the majority had a weapon which 
was far inferior to the Prussian needle- 
gun. Urgent private messages had been 
sent to England, and secret helpers were 
gathering rifles to send over. 

Pimlott had a quick run down Channel, 
and on sighting the French coast deter¬ 
mined to lie off until nightfall. He knew 
that English men-of-war were cruising off 
Cherbourg, and felt certain that the Ger¬ 
man fast Bteamers would be keeping a keen 
look-out for suspicious-looking vessels. As 
a matter of fact, three of these converted 
steam yachts were prowling along the coast 
with strict orders to sink any suspicious 
vessel running towards Havre. But luck 
favoured Pimlott and his crew of skilful 
adventurers. They slipped through the 
cordon during the dark hours, and shortly 
after daylight were busily discharging 
their cargo at the principal wharf of the 
city. There was a scene of unbounded en¬ 
thusiasm as the cases of rifles were swung 
out of the hold of the Saint George, and 
General Briand himself came down to 
thank Pimlott for his services. 

After the hold was cleared, a crowd of 

{ >eople anxiouB to leave France for Eng- 
and came down and clamoured for a 
passage. Large sums were offered. Pim¬ 
lott could have filled his schooner a dozen 
times over with the refugees who crowded 
the harbour. He filled up and ran over 
to Jersey, and landed the bulk of the pas¬ 
sengers there, and then sailed for the 
Thames, where he took in, as secretly as 
before, another cargo of rifles for the army 
which was rallying at Bordeaux. He 
slipped past the cruisers between Dover 
and Calais, and succeeded in getting round 
the headland and into the Bay of Biscay. 

One beautiful morning the schooner was 
running along with a favourable breeze 
from the north-east, when about fifty miles 
from Bordeaux the look-out man reported a 
thick column of smoke on the horizon 
astern. Pimlott became anxious as the 
column of smoke drew nearer, and it be¬ 
came clear that a fast steamer was follow¬ 
ing steadily in his track. He ordered the 
long gune to be made ready. They were 
drawn from their hiding-places, loaded, 
and concealed under some tarpaulin. The 


rifles were distributed among the marks¬ 
men and crew. He ran up English colours, 
and ordered the men to lie down under the 
bulwarks, with the exception of five men 
who were told off to stand by the sheets. 

In less than an hour’s time a steamer 
of some thousand tons came racing up 
about half a mile away on the starboard 
bow. She had been a private yacht belong¬ 
ing to a well-known Hamburg millionaire, 
and was now manned by sailors of the 
Prussian navy. She mounted some half- 
dozen long breech-loading guns, three on 
each side, and some captured French quick- 
firers. She was flying the Prussian flag. 
Forging ahead of the Saint George the 
cruiser swung round and sent a shot flying 
across the bowsprit as a signal to come to. 
Pimlott grew wrathful as the shot whizzed 
past and plunged into the sea. He jumped 
upon the bulwarks. 

“ Ahoy there,” he yelled. “ What fool’s 
game are you up to. Can’t you see the 
Union Jack? We are a British vessel.” 

He gave a signal and the helmsman 
brought the schooner round on another 
tack, and slowly drew away from the 
steamer. Pimlott kept his position on the 
bulwarks, narrowly watching every move 
on the part of the Prussian. A pompous- 
looking officer was standing on the bridge 
with two others. He had a speaking 
trumpet in his hand. 

“ Schooner ahoy,” he Bhouted ; “ why 
schtop you not ? Schtop, I vhas told you, 
or ve vill blow you oudt of de wasser. 
Sendt your leedle boat mit your bapers for 
eggsamine. Schtop, I vhas told you once 
more again.” 

“ Never.mind him, lads,” said Pimlott, 
with a wink, “ cover him with your rifles, 
if you can keep out of sight. I want him 
to back down upon us, while I get broad¬ 
side on to his stern. He has no big guns 
astern.” 

Raising his voice and taking off his hat, 
he shouted : “ Cruiser ahoy, we are an 
English vessel from Cardiff to Bilbao, for 
iron-ore. My papers are all right.” 

Pimlott knew that if he could get broad¬ 
side on to the stern of the steamer he would 
be out of any serious danger. A shot from 
a big gun would probably play havoc with 
him if it plugged into the ammunition, but 
he knew that the cruiser was not defended 
by armour, and that one of his own shots 
would probably cripple her. He meant to 
let her have it if he could get into the right 
position. If the German suspected that he 
was a gun-runner, he knew that the lives of 
his men would pav the forfeit. 

The vessels held their position without 
much change, the steamer backing as the 
schooner gathered way. Pimlott’s gunner, 
a retired chief gunner of the Royal Navy, 
watched every movement of his captain’s 
hand, and the long gun wad ready to be 
fired on the instant the signal was given. 
Another hail came across the water. 

“ Haul down your sails und sendt de 
boat mit der bapers. Can you not under- 
standt ? Schtop, I vhas told you de secondt 
dree times.” 

The Prussian was losing patience, but 
Pimlott still carried on. Suddenly a puff 
of smoke darted from the cruiser, a sharp 
crack was heard, and the steersman of the 
Saint George gave a shriek and tumbled 
over. A rifle-bullet had gone through his 
shoulder. 

Anderson jumped to take his place, and 
Pimlott shouted to him to put the helm up 
so as to bring the schooner broadside on to 
the stern of the steamer. As she was 
coming round, and the sails were fluttering, 
there was the roar of a big gun, one of the 
spars collapsed, and the Union Jack was 
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knocked flying into the Bea. Some men 
started for the rigging, but Pimlott yelled 
to them to stay where they were. He saw 
that he had manoeuvred into the position 
he wanted. 

“Shot away the flag, has he?” he 
roared. “ I’ll teach him what it is to 
meddle with the Union Jack, and on a 
confounded egg-shell that is as brittle as a 
dry stick. Steady, Johnson, let him have it 
slap through the rudder. Rake him from 
stern to stem, and keep it up. Don’t let 
him get round till you have smashed his 
machinery.” 

In an instant the big gun was run out, 
and Johnson fired. The steamer shook 
nnder the impact of the heavy shot, and 
her rudder was smashed to atoms and her 
stern-plates driven in. At the same time 
the riflemen opened fire upon the officers, 
and the Prussian captain spun round and 
collapsed. In two minutes not a man was 
left alive upon the bridge. Some men 
were seen trying to bring a quick-firer to 
bear upon the Saint George, but before 
anything could be done, Johnson, with the 
long gun, had blown the thin metal hull to 
pieces, and the cruiser was settling down 
into the water a hopeless wreck. Pimlott 
swung round on another tack and drew off, 
still firing, but he knew that the matter 
was now settled. 

“ Get the boats out—tumble in, men; 
Jeffrey, take the rudder and help to pick 
some of those chaps up. Smartly, boys, or 
there will be none to save. They want no 
more fighting, and next time they will re¬ 
member that fast egg-shells cannot stand a 
big shot. We can teach the Germans a thing 
or two when it comes to sea-fighting. We 
haven’t been at it for three hundred years 
without knowing something of the game.” 

Jeffrey tumbled into one boat, ana Gray 
into the other, and between them the crews 
managed to pick up some fifteen of the 
struggling, drowning German sailors. The 
cruiser sank in less than five minutes after 
the Saint George had sent her first shot. 

Next day the Bchooner made the entrance 
of the river, and ran up to Bordeaux, 
where Pimlott landed his consignment and 
delivered the rifles and ammunition safely 
into the hands of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment established in the city. The whole 
countryside was in a state of terror. Ger¬ 
man Boldiers had encamped within twenty 
miles, and every day brisk fighting was re¬ 
ported. Wounded men were being brought 
in by every ambulance. Refugees crowded 
the roadways, and the beautiful and fertile 
district had been turned into a wilderness. 
Proprietors and peasants alike were ruined, 
for the awful, wicked blight of war had 
turned the richest part of France into 
a shambles and a desolation. Famine, 
dysentery, and small-pox added to the 
agony of the people. 

As Jeffrey walked through the streets he 
grew sad with the horrors he witnessed on 
every side. In the evening after the 
schooner had finished unloading her cargo, 
he was strolling down a narrow street near 
the riverside. An ambulance waggon, 
carrying the dead to the trenches of inter¬ 
ment, was rumbling along. As it passed 
him it lurched heavily over a rut, and 
a body rolled off and lay in the gutter. 
Jeffrey shouted to the drowsy, tired 
drivers, but they were worn out with 
fatigue, and drove on. 

He turned away, sick at heart, but some¬ 
thing compelled him to walk across to where 
the dead man lay. As he bent over, he 
thought he saw the eyelids flutter. He 
lifted the head and examined the man more 
closely. Moistening his lips with brandy, 
he felt for the beating of the heart. He 
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felt certain that he discerned a very slight 
movement, and began to realise that the 
man had only Bwooned. After working 
with him for some time the poor fellow 
opened his eyes, and tried to stammer a 
few words. Seeing a deserted house close 
by, Jeffrey lifted the man and carried him 
into a front room, and laid him upon a 
low bed. 

He was a man of some sixty years of age. 
His face was thin, but bronzed, with a 
scanty fringe of white hair upon the fore¬ 
head ; his chest was scarred with the marks 
of old wounds. He was evidently in the 
last stage of exhaustion. Jeffrey made 
some soup, and gave him a spoonful at a 
time. He watched him through the night, 
and was overjoyed when, in the morning, 
he turned and tried to speak. He muttered 
something in English. Jeffrey tried to 
arouse him, and said : 

“ Are you an Englishman ? ” 

“No, I am Canadian,and born in Mont¬ 
real. My mother was English, my father 
French.” 

He closed his eyes and fell into a stupor. 
He did not speak again until late in the 
afternoon, when Jeffrey had brought an 
army surgeon to examine him. The doctor 
shook his head, and gave no hope of re¬ 
covery. 

“He is worn out with dysentery, mon¬ 
sieur, and cannot live more than a few 
hours. He will be dead before the morn¬ 
ing. I can do nothing for him, poor soul.” 

About ten o’clock the man opened his 
eyes and smiled. 

“ Ah, mon ami, you are good to me. You 
speak English, do you not? Or did I 
dream that my mother’s hand was on my 
forehead and her voioe said something to 
me? ” 

“ I am English,” said Jeffrey. “ I found 
ou in the street; you are very ill. I 
rought you here, and have watched by 
you. Are you better? ” 

“ No; I feel weaker. I have been a wan¬ 
derer for many years, but I think that I 
am not far away from home now. I want 
rest and quiet. Where am I ? ” 

His mind waB wandering to scenes in his 
past life, and he muttered something about 
prairies and mountain streams. 

“ You are in Bordeaux, in France. The 


Germans are besieging the city. You can 
hear the booming of the guns, can you 
not ? ” 

“ I thought it was a cataract in the 
mountains. I remember now. I came 
from New Orleans to France. I was very 
ill, and they said I ought to have a sea 
voyage. I came to Bordeaux to see my 
father's people. They have all been 
scattered.” 

He closed his eyes, and was silent. After 
an interval he began to talk rapidly in 
delirium. Jeffrey heard him speak of the 
great plains of Canada and the United 
States, of canoes and portages, of long 
trails through the snow, of wolves ana 
Indians, of gold and furs, of strange wan¬ 
derings through deserts and lonely moun¬ 
tains. He sobbed and shrieked, and then 
would laugh and rub his hands, calling out 
that he would be rich bevond all thought 
as soon as he found the place. He started 
suddenly and cried out, “ I am lost—lost 
—lost,” while he peered forward with 
wildly staring eyes. About midnight he 
became quiet, and Jeffrey was astonished 
to hear him speak in a calm, low tone. 

“ Mon ami, you are good, my best 
friend. Have I been talking of gold? I 
am always thinking of it. I know it is 
there, for I handled some of it. I lost my¬ 
self in the awful wilderness, and although 
I sought the place for more than twenty 
years, I could not find the three hills and 
the bare tree. The gold is on the slope of 
the opposite side of the valley. I know it, 
for I saw it, ay, and handled it. 

“ They laughed, and said that I was 
mad. Perhaps I was when th ey knew me; 
the wilderness terrified me. When I told 
Carson and Bridger, they said-” 

His voice grew faint and indistinct. He 
fumbled at his undervest, and plucked at 
something there. His eyes became fixed 
upon Jeffrey. Then his head fell back, 
and he was dead. 

The lad looked upon the still face with 
tearful interest, and then drew a oover over 
it, for he realised that the wanderings of 
the poor wayfarer were over for ever, and 
that the tired feet had found the rest 
which is eternal. 

(To bo continued.) 




Will he catch It ? 
(W* think tol) 
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T here is something that appeals vastly 
to one’s imagination and to the love 
of adventure deeply rooted in most natures 
in the daily life of a police trooper. Upon 
him devolves the maintenance of law and 
order in a country that is only just emerg¬ 
ing from what may be called the transi¬ 
tional stage of its civilisation. At home 
our excellent police force has evolved into 
an institution that is respected and feared 
by the criminal element, but in lands where 
representative government is in process of 
establishment the position is v ry different. 
In such circumstances the lot of the police¬ 
man is decidedly even less “ happy ” than 
in a country whose civilisation is an ac¬ 
complished fact. He has to establish his 
authority amongst peoples whose only law 
has been that of might. 

In the early years of the colonisation of 
South Africa several distinct bodies of 
police were formed to maintain order in 
the various States, such as the Cape 
Mounted Police, the Transvaal Police, the 
Natal Mounted Police, the South African 
Constabulary, the Zululand Police, etc. 
Owing to frequent native uprisings and re¬ 
bellions the lives of these men were packed 
with adventure and excitement, their 
duties in those days being more of a mili¬ 
tary than civil character. The history of 
the force which is the subject of this article 
is a romance. In all the rebellions and out¬ 
breaks in Pondoland, Basutoland, Zulu¬ 
land, the Transvaal, within recent years, 
the Natal Mounted Police have been 
actively engaged and have won high 
honours. 

It is necessary to explain that as the 
Natal Mounted Police the force ceased to 
exist on June 30, 1894, when a Police Act 
was passed amalgamating the various sec¬ 
tions of peace-preservers in the Colony 
under the style of the Natal Police simply. 
Various important changes were effected 
by that measure in the organisation and 
constitution of the force, tending towards 
greater efficiency. Four years later the 
body absorbed the Zululand Native Police 
Force, which was officered by Europeans. 

The Natal Mounted Police was founded 
in 1874 by Major-General Sir J. G. Dart- 
nell, k.c.b., C.M.O., v.D., who was also 
Chief Commissioner of the force from its 
inception. To that officer is also due the 
credit for the scheme of amalgamation. 
Sir John has had a distinguished career. 
He entered the Army in 1855, served with 
the Central Indian Field Force, 1857, when 
he was severely wounded, was mentioned in 
despatches, received the medal with clasp, 
and obtained brevet rank of major. He 
subsequently took part in the Bhootan Ex¬ 
pedition as A.D.C. to Major-General 
Tombs. Sir John retired from the Regular 
Army in 1869 and was appointed Colonel 
Commandant of the Natal Mounted Police 
and Volunteers in 1874. He fought in the 
Zulu War, 1879; the Basuto War, 1880; 
the Boer War, 1881; and in the South Afri¬ 
can War, 1899-1901. On his retirement 
from the post of Chief Commissioner Sir 
John was succeeded by Colonel George 
Mansel, c.m.g., who himself letired in 
1906. The present Chief Commissioner is 
Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Clarke, who has been 
prominently identified with the develop¬ 
ment of the force. 

One of the main objects for which the 
Natal Mounted Police was formed was to 
prevent thefts of livestock by Kafirs, 
whose audacity in this direction during the 
Zulu, Basuto, and first Boer War was most 
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marked. Sections of the force patrolled 
the country districts of the Colony at stated 
intervals; and almost immediately on its 
formation the calendar of crime was greatly 
lessened. 

For years detachments went about the 
country, sleeping in tents and carrying 
their lives in their hands, for even when 
not attached in a military capacity to the 
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Army in the quelling of some native out¬ 
break they ran no slight risk from marau¬ 
ders. Later, however, outstations were 
built, the first being at Zaaifontein on the 
Drakensberg (Ladysmith district), to 
which six men and a corporal were des¬ 
patched from Fort Pine. No furniture of 
any kind was supplied, and the house was 
merely a shed of one room, with no kitchen, 



Chief Commissioner Clarke, the present Head of 
the Natal Police. 


no stable, no cookery utensils, and only 
buck and pumpkins to cook ! The nearest 
store was situated thirty miles away. Later 
the detachment was moved to Sunday’s 
River, and simultaneously other stations 
were established at Newcastle, Fort Not¬ 
tingham, York, Boston, Maritzdam, and 
Ipolela. Each was manned by one N.C.O. 
and six men. The district stations were at 


Pietermaritsburg (the present headquarters 
of the Natal Police), Harding, Greytown, 
Estcourt, Fort Pine, and Umhlali. 

Since the Police Act of 1894 the useful¬ 
ness of the force has been considerably in¬ 
creased. In conformity with its develop¬ 
ment as a civil guard simply a Criminal 
Investigation Department was established. 
This department is now a very necessary 
and important branch of the Natal Police, 
and it is astonishing to read with w r hat a 
perfunctory spirit the authorities assisted 
in the initial steps of inauguration. 

The duty of forming a Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department was entrusted to an 
officer of proved ability—Lieut.-Colonel 
W. J. Clarke (the present Chief Commis¬ 
sioner), who, owing, as we have said, to the 
indifference of the Government, found his 
post no sinecure. The department com¬ 
menced its work in extremely modest sur¬ 
roundings. An office was opened over a 
shop, and the staff consisted of the head 
and one native constable. The only furni¬ 
ture supplied was a barrack-room table 
and a form. It was a most difficult 
matter to get reports from outstations, 
and all the circulars—to sixty stations 
—had to be handwritten. The office 
was then moved to a building lower 
down the street, and an addition of one 
European was made to the staff. Two 
years were spent in procuring a cupboard 
for filing papers, nine and a half years 
elapsed before a washstand was obtained, 
and over fifteen and a half years passed 
before the efforts of the head to obtain a 
carpet for the floor were crowned with 
success! 

In writing of those early experiences the 
Colonel says : " It took three years to per¬ 
suade the Government that a system of 
identification was necessary; and the pre¬ 
sent finger-print system was picked up at 
Scotland Yard by the writer and Sub- 
Inspector Pinto-Leite at their own expense, 
as was the apparatus which "was first used. 
It should be mentioned that the wash- 
stand was purchased when the finger-print 
system was introduced, as one had to 
handle Indians and natives in taking their 
impressions.” 

The natives and Kafirs with whom the 
Natal Police have largely to deal are ex¬ 
ceedingly wily customers, and give the men 
no end of trouble. It is part of the patrols’ 
duty to visit their kraals at stipulated in¬ 
tervals for the purpose of inspecting the 
licenses which the Government compels 
them to take out for huts and doge. All 
sorts of ingenious tricks are tried on when 
the inspector calls, in the hope of evading 
the taxes, but by this time the police have 
an extensive experience of such practices 
and are seldom caught napping. A par¬ 
ticularly sharp look-out has to be kept on 
the natives in connection with the storage 
of a liquor called “ Joalla,” or Kafir beer, 
which is made from crushed mealies and 
mabella. Each native is allowed a certain 
quantity for his own use, and any in excess 
of that is seized by the Government. 

On one occasion a trooper who re¬ 
ceived information to the effect that a 
certain man had a large quantity of this 
beer stored in his hut called in the middle 
of the afternoon to investigate. To his 
surprise he found the man in bed. In reply 
to inquiries he said that he was very ill and 
had no beer at all in his hut. The trooper 
instituted a thorough search of the place, 
and was on the point of leaving when he 
noticed that the invalid’s bed was very 
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peculiarly situated. It is the Kafir’s 
custom to sleep on the floor, but this man’s 
bed was quite two feet above the ground 
level. Thinking this strange, the trooper 
ordered him to get up, turned up the bed— 
and found that it had been resting on a 
huge barrel, holding over forty gallons of 
Joalla, for which a deep hole had been 
dug, only two feet of the receptacle show¬ 
ing above ground. 


When detection comes the culprit very 
often assumes the utmost astonishment, 
and is as childlike and bland in his ex¬ 
pressions of innocence as Bret Harte’s 
Chinee. A story demonstrating this is 
told of an elderly native who, with others, 
was on trial for having taken part in a 
serious rebellion that broke out at Stanger 


who was arrested on some charge and 
brought before the court at Ladysmith. 
Asked whether he had ever been in gaol 
he assured the court with great delibera¬ 
tion and emphasis that he had not. A few 
days later impressions of his fingers were 
received from the C.I.D., with reports of 
eight previous convictions for theft and 
assault. Confronted with these proofs of 
his vagrancy, the hardened old reprobate 


exclaimed, “ Oh! I thought you meant 
had I been . in gaol for doing anything 
wrong!" Such is the native’s idea of 
morality. It may here be noted that the 
Natal Police make something like 28,000 
arrests annually. 

During the last Boer War the Police 
played a by no means unimportant part in 


Pack-ponies were properly fitted with 
saddles bearing numbers corresponding 
with that of the animal, all loads were 
weighed and balanced, and every man 
knew exactly what his pack would contain 
and how far it was to be carried. Mounted 
natives were commissioned to lead the 
ponies, in order to allow freedom to the 
Europeans. Command was assumed by 
Inspector Clarke, the C.C., having been in¬ 
vited to join the G.O.C. The scattering 
process soon commenced, a first detachment 
being sent to the Upper Tugela Magis¬ 
tracy on September 1, 1899, to patrol the 
passes of the Berg, and to watch for any 
movement of the Boers in the direction of 
the Orange Free State. Colonel Clarke 
states that these men were the first in Natal 
to be called out on active service. Sergeant 
Woon was in charge of the detachment, 
which was later joined by the Natal Volun¬ 
teers, and ultimately retired with them to 
Ladysmith, where they took part in the 
historic defence of that town. Towards the 
end of October another section of the head¬ 
quarters staff, consisting of one hundred 
men, entrained for Botha’s Hill, a report 
having been received that a party of Boers 
was on its way to destroy the Inchauga 
Railway Tunnel, in order to prevent the 
passage of troops from Durban to Lady¬ 
smith. A special patrol engine manned by 
N.P.’s was kept on the move throughout 
the tunnel, and a careful watch kept. It 
is assumed, however, that the Boers learned 
that they had been forestalled, for no 
attempt was made to destroy this im¬ 
portant means of communication between 
Ladysmith and the outer world. 

\ et another detachment was stationed at 
De Jager’s Drift to spy on the movements 
of the Boers entrenched on the farther side 
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in the year 1906. He denied having par¬ 
ticipated in the fighting, although it was 
found he had a bullet wound in the ankle. 
Asked how he received the injury, the 
prisoner, after a lengthy inspection of 
the wound, ae though its existence sur¬ 
prised him, replied that he had heard a 
noise in his cattle kraal at night, and on 
going out to investigate trod on a gun. 
Another amusing tale is told of a native 


the military operations, although, as their 
duties are, as has been pointed out, prim¬ 
arily of a civil character, the force was 
split up into small detachments, and scat¬ 
tered over Natal and Zululand. Just 
prior to the commencement of hostilities 
the headquarters staff was ordered to 
prepare for service, and the pack-horse 
method was adopted as a first line of 
transport. 


of the Buffalo River. Their officer was 
Sergt. Mann, who hod orders to retire to¬ 
wards Botha’s Nek, a spot midway be¬ 
tween De Jager’s Drift and Dundee, should 
the position become untenable. He was in 
telephonic communication with Dundee, 
and rendered valuable service by reporting 
the position to that town every two hours, 
both day and night. Soon the Boers formed 
camps on all sides of the little party— 











which consisted of ten men only—and it is 
surprising to learn that the enemy so far 
overlooked the strateg : c importance of the 
position taken up as to leave the police un¬ 
molested and the telephone wires uncut for 
some days. 

On October 14 a trooper was captured 
whilst out on patrol, and late in the same 
day about a score of Boers crossed the 
river and “ commandeered ” the party's 
horses, which were out-grazing. Resistance, 
of course, was impcssibl , as the enemy 
were in very strong force. Dundee was 
communicated with by telephone, and 
whilst the message was being received that 
the men were to remain at their posts and 
secrete all arms and ammunition, the wires 
were cut. Directly aft:-r this accomplish¬ 
ment the Boers, at last alive to the mischief 
which the sturdy little band could cause, 
surrounded the camp and compelled sur¬ 
render. However, when it became clear 
that capture was inevitable, one of the be¬ 
leaguered party was hidden, and succeeded 
in fooling the Boers wh remained in the 
neighbourhood after the capture by walk¬ 
ing boldly away from the camp enveloped 
in a Kafir blanket. 

As many troopers as could be mobilised 
were about this period attached to the 67th 
Battery and the Leicestershire Regiment. 
These men took part in the Battle of 
Talana, which was fought on October 20. 
Colonel Dartnell, with troopers Ryan and 
Wright, of the police, accompanied General 
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Penn-Symons in the fight. Trooper Wright 
was shot through the head, but the injury 
was patched up, and he was able to con¬ 
tinue in the force. It is recorded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Clarke that this man’s 
de th occurred eleven and a half years 
lat r from the effects of the w >und. 

Many acts of exceptional bravery on the 
part of individual members of the police 
have been recorded. In his admirable his¬ 
tory of the force, the present C.C. states 
that when Sir George White moved out 
of Ladysmith towards Elands Laagte, with 
the object of intercepting part of the Boer 
army, the troops comprised detachments 
of volunteers and police, who performed 
splendid service. Contact was established 
at the Intinanyani Mountain, and during 
the consequent engagement a party of 
Boers was seen making for a kopje, from 
which the flank of the British troops could 
have been enfiladed. The police were sent 
at a gallop to anticipate them, and this was 
done under an erratic fire. His object being 
attained, the General gave orders to retire, 
whereupon the whole of the enemy’s fire 
was directed upon the kopje held by the 
police, who by this time had been reinforced 
by volunteers. It is to be understood that 
the enemy were some 6,000 strong, and 
greatly outnumbered our own force, so that 
the task of retiring was attended by a 
ood deal of danger. Ultimately it was 
ecided to retreat by sectional rushes, but 
a tall wire fence obstructed the way, and 
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had to be cut. Whereupon Sergt. Seed of 
the N.P. volunteered, and, galloping down 
under a heavy fire, achieved the desired 
end. 

There are numerous other instances 
which demonstrate the valour of this force, 
whose members, it would appear, were 
utilised largely by the authorities during 
the recent war as scouts and special service 
men. A whole book could be written on 
the work of the police during the encoun¬ 
ters leading up to the siege of Ladysmith, 
and whilst the siege was in programs. And 
when it is remembered that, despite the 
comparative smallness of the force, many 
of the outstati ms throughout a large part 
of the campaign were manned by police 
detachments who carried on their ordinary 
work as though war were unheard of, the- 
value of these men, many uf whom joined' 
direct from the Mother Country without 
training, and certainly without knowledge- 
of military procedure, will be realised. 

The N.P. possess an admirably con¬ 
ducted journal of their own—the Nongqai 
(meaning, literally, Native Police)—which- 
publishes reports from district stations, 
inter-State news, records the men’s 
achievements in the world of sport, and 
ably defends them from the attacks of 
hostile critics. And such, it is to be re¬ 
gretted, have not been wanting. 

To this journal the writer is indebted' 
for permission to reproduce the portraits, 
published with the article. 
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Description of Chinese Man-kite. 

(All measurements are centre to centre .) 


T he 10J and 8| across the wings 
are measured from point to point 
across the face of the kite. The actual 
width of the paper at this part is 13£ inches 
in the form of a V, the apex of the V being 
caused by the tension thread. 

The bamboo wing frame is flat with the 
paper till it has well passed the whirligig, 
and then it is twisted till at the A join it 
is perpendicular to the surface of the 
paper. 

A to centre=21£ inches. 

B to centre 9 inches. 

Diameter of ring, 7£ inches. 

perspective view oftvhtrfrpif/ 



Diameter of whirligig ring (inside one), 
2i inches. 

Actual length round edge of wing from 
A to centre = 27 inches. 

As to scantling, the jrhoie frame is made 
of split bamboo. The centre stick at its 
thickest part, which is opposite B, is i inch 
by J inch; from there it tapers to £ inch 
by 4 inch at top and to bare $ inch by 


full 4 inch at lower end. The wing frame Cross-supports, say, £ inch by inch. The* 
is i inch wide (full) all along (say £ inch whirligig frame, say, -,V inch by inch- 


Whirligig 



at A) and rather over tV inch thick at bare, and the whirligig itself \ inch by' 
centre and just ^ inch at the join A. iV inch bare. The large wings i inch by* 
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to the male “ Tiddler,” and not to his 
spouse, for the female fish, curiously 
enough, takes a back seat, as it were, in 
domestic affairs, and does not even have 
the privilege of selecting the site for the 
home in which her offspring are to dwell. 

Those who wish to become familiar with 
the ways of this little fish need not have 
far to seek for specimens, as they are to 
be found in nearly every pond, ditch, or 
slow-running stream throughout the coun¬ 
try ; and there are few boys, no doubt, 
who at some time or other have not, with 
pin and worm, lured some unfortunate 
*' Tiddler ” from his watery home. 

The males during the breeding season— 
spring and early summer—are especially 
sought for, as during this period they are 
resplendent with the most gorgeous hues 
of crimson and emerald green that any 
female Stickleback could wish to gaze upon. 
Little do the youthful followers o* Izaak 
Walton who succeed in catching some indis¬ 
creet ‘‘Redbreast”—as the male is then 
called—know of the havoc they have caused 
in the captive’s family circle, fo* no sooner 
are the progeny of the ill-fated fi h de¬ 
prived of the guardianship o f their watch¬ 
ful parent, than every hungry “ Tiddler ” 
in the vicinity swoops down and makes a 
meal of one or other of them. 

If I have aroused in the heart of any 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” an interest in the 
life-history of the Stickleback, let me urge 
him to procure a few of these interesting 
little fish—say, eight females and two 
males—and observe for himself, by the 
aid of an aquarium, the parental solicitude 
and desperate valour of the male. 

Having already described in “ A Self- 
supporting Aquarium ” ( vide Part 2, 
Vol. XXXII.) how to set up a suitable 
tank, I will not recapitulate the suggestions 
therein put forward. All I need add is 
that the larger the tank for breeding pur¬ 
poses the better, and, when properly 
arranged and stocked, a more amusing and 
instructive acquisition it would be difficult 
to find. Through its transparent sides 
may be viewed the construction of the 
peculiar barrel-shaped nest depicted in the 
illustration, and the dexterous manner in 
which the males use their formidable spines 
in many a hard-fought duel. 

There is, too, a touch of comedy as well 
as drama in this little theatre of Nature, 
as one will admit who observes the untiring 
efforts of the male ” Tiddler” to keep his 
erring progeny safely within the precincts 
of the nursery. First of 11, he will be seen 
hard at work gathering together a quantity 
of vegetable fibres and other available sub¬ 
stances with which to build his domicile. 
These are cemented together in a curious 
fashion by a kind of mucus which the fish 
deposits by sliding his scaly sides cleverly 
across the structure. It is remarkable, too, 
with what rapidity the ne6t is fashioned, 
the time taken being frequently but a few 
hours. 

Immediately upon completing this task 
the male sets off in search of a wife, and 
when bent upon this important duty he is 
in no mood to be trifled with. It is then 
that the stubborn battles referred to are 
fought with rival suitors. Strange to say, 
bo soon as the male is vanquished in a fight, 
his colours, for a time, lose their brilliancy. 


not, the cut edges of the paper of the 
whirligig, though parallel with each other, 
are not parallel with the thin brass wire 
on which it revolves, but at an angle 
reaching from the upper edge of one to the 
lower edge of the other as shown in the 
separate drawing of the whirligig. The 


I have traced full size the shape of the 
outline of half the end of one wing, show¬ 
ing the curve. 

In my Chinese kite all lashings are of 
a thin tough paper with the ends pasted 
down. The only exception is the tension 
thread, which is silk. 


By A. E. HODOE, 

Author ol “ Some Boy's Own Pels and How to Keep Them," etc. 


W ith all his faults, the “ Tiddler,” or 
Three-spined Stickleback as he is 
more properly known, forms a remarkable 
example of courage and devotion amongst 
fishes. True, he is a bit of a glutton, and 
will gulp down a shoal of sixty or seventy 
•small fry, one after the other, without 
iturning a hair—or rather a scale—and 


even, at times, descend to cannibalism ; but 
the care which he takes of his defenceless 
young after providing them with a home, 
and the valiant manner in which he defends 
them, calls forth nothing but admiration 
from those who are fortunate enough to 
witness his exploits. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that these remarks apply 


tV inch good, and the head frame and 
feet frame £ inch by tV inch. The paper 
is quite stout and is put on behind the 
string (tension thread), but in front of all 
the rest of the frame. The paper of the 
whirligig is thin. Whether deliberately or 


space of the opening is § inch, and half is 
pasted flush with one face and the other 
half flush with the other face. Total 
weight of kite (finished) 4£ ounces. The 
kite-string is made fast at C, D, and the 
opposite point to C. 
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The Tale o f Ihe “ TiddteW 


whilst those of the conqueror are intensified 
until he seems literally to blaze with glory. 

Being naturally of polygamous habits, 
the male Stickleback does not confine his 
attentions to one wife, and in due course 
the nest is visited by several females, each 
of whom deposits within it a number of 
eggs, the precaution having first been taken 
to make a hole at the opposite end, so that 
the ova may benefit by the free passage of 
water. 

The male “ Tiddler ” has now indeed a 
busy time, for he takes upon himself the 
sole charge of the precious eggs, and spends 
the greater portion of his time outside the 


entrance to the nest, creating a current 
through the structure by the constant fan¬ 
ning of his fins. 

Upon the hatching of the eggs—which 
occurs about a month after they are laid— 
his labours are by no means over, for the 
tiny fry are then a tempting dainty to 
any hungry and unscrupulous fish which 
may evade his vigilance. With what zeal 
he fulfils these duties can only be realised 
by setting up such a tank as suggested. 
From what has been said it may be gathered 
that any other small defenceless fish which 
is allowed to share the tank with the pugna¬ 
cious “ Tiddler ” will have a short and by 


no means merry existence. There will, of 
course, be no difficulty in recognising th© 
male Stickleback from the female, during 
the breeding season, by his superior 
colours, but, at other times, it is necessary 
to point out, the latter may be distinguished 
by its more rounded outline, as compared 
with the former. 

If it be desired to rear the fry of the 
Stickleback they will need to have an 
aquarium to themselves, and be supplied 
with a quantity of minute aquatic creatures, 
such as water-fleas, cyclops, etc., but the 
adult fish will live and thrive on a diet of 
tiny worms. 



CHESS. 

Problem No. 707. 
Bt H. F. L. Meter 



| BLACK. | 




wm. 


| white. | 9+10=19 piooee. 

White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


S OLUTION of No. 706.—1. K—B4, K—Q4 
(or a). 2, R—Q8, K—. 3, RxP mate, 
<a) P—K4. 2, R—K2, K—. 3, R mates. 

The idea of No. 705 is still nicer in this 
form : K B3 ; N B7 ; O D8; P C4, G2. 
K A7 ; N A5 ; P B4, C5, C6, C7. Mate in 
8 moves. 

A self-mate in 3 moves by S. Herland is 
finer thus : K El; M H6 ; P A5, B7, C3, 
D5, E4, F7, G5. K C7 ; P C4, C5, D3, 
E2, £3, F3. It has only 14 pieces thus: 
K Cl ; M H7 ; N B5; P A5, C4, F5, F7. 
K C7 ; O A1; P C2, C3, C5, C6, D3. 

A. Troitzky continues to compose clever 
end-games, and shows here how the O wins 
the L : K C7 ; NB1; 0 D4; P B2, H2, 
H3. K A4 ; P A6, E4, F2. White moves 
and wins. He also wins in this situation : 
K G2 ; N A2 ; P B5, H2. K H5 ; N C2 : 
P D5, H6. 

One of the greatest composers of problems 
and puzzles was S. Loyd, bom in Phila¬ 
delphia on January 30, 1841, and died in 
Brooklyn on April 11, 1911. Four three- 
movers by him are : K E7 ; L El ; M Bo; 
P E4. K D4.—K H4 ; M El ; N G3 ; 
O G2; P A7, B7. K HI ; N A8, Gl.— 
K HI ; L C4; O F8; P F7. K H8; 
N A1 ; P G4, G7, H7.—K FI ; M A5, F6; 
N B5, G7 ; O B6, E4 ; P B4, D2. K E5 ; 
M E8, H2 ; N G3, G8; 0 A2, HI; P A6, 
B7, C3, E6, F2, H4.—A four-mover by him 
is K El ; LD4; N G3 ; 0 A6, D6 ; P E5. 
K C6 ; N A2 ; O A8 ; P B5, B6, D7, E6, 
F7, G6.—A five-mover by him has also a 
characteristic play in this position : K El; 
NH6; P C2, E2. K Gl ; L HI ; M G3 ; 
X A8 ; P C3, G2, H2, ITS. 


A game in the cable match between 
England and America had arrived in this 
position : K Gl ; L D2 ; M Cl, FI ; N G2 ; 
0 C3 ; P A2, B3, D4, F2, G3, H2. K G8 ; 
L A5 ; M C6, F8; N E6, F6; P A7, B7, 
D5, F7, G7, H6. White (A. Burn) plaved 
M C2, and Black (F. J. Marshall) replied 
M F C8, but should have played L C7, 
because White won with O : D5. 

Retractors are puzzling, because a second 
solution has to be carefully avoided. One 
by H. F. L. Meyer is K F5 ; N H8. K F7 ; 
L Gl ; M G2; N Bl; P E7, H7. The 
four stipulations are : 1, White to retract 
his last move. 2, Black to retract his last 
move. 3, Black to play so as to allow 4, 
White to mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. C.—In the English notation you cannot easily see 
the B (Bishop) and the R (Rook), and you would 
prefer the C (Castle), and instead of the Kt (Kniglit) 
use the S (Springer or Sir Knight), but the six letters 
from K to P can be used by all nations who have 
the Latin alphabet. The Russians have an alphabet 
of 36 letters, but use the Latin a to h, or A to H for 
the board. 


OUR “ B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 108. Problem No. 109. 
By J. rEARSON (Eye). By J. PEARSON (Eye). 



White to move and win. Black to move and draw. 


T’he above problems are a companion-pair, 
JL and well illustrate the art of problem¬ 
making. How this is, and why, will be 
discovered in the solutions which will 
appear in our next Draughts Column. We 
especially invite the attention of our solvers 
to these, and will be glad to have their 
versions and views of the play. 


Solutions to “ Bridge ” Problems. 


No. 103 (by Bell and Hamilton).—Position: 
Black men on 1, 3 ; kings on 11, 18. White 


men on 5, 9, 10, 
move and win ; 

13; king 2. 

Black to 

18—14 

15—18 

25—30 

23—18 

14— 9 

10— 6 

2— G 

6— 2 

2— 6 

6— 2 

1—10 

18—22 

30—26 

18—15 

10—14 

2— 6 

6— 2 

6 

6— 1 

13— 6 

10—15 

22—25 

* >—23 

15—10 

3— 7 

6— 2 

2— 6 

3— 3 

9— 6 Black wins. 


No. 104 (by Wm. Bell).—Black men on 
1, 3, 13, 20 ; king 23. White men on 10, 
12, 16, 21 ; king 2. White to move and 
draw : 


16—11 
23_19 

7— 2 

31_27 

11—16 
27_31 

7— 2 

23_ig 

6— 2 
17 _22 

11— 8 

2— 7 

16—11 

16—11 

2— 6 

19—16 

27—23 

31—26 

18—22 

22—18 

2— 7 

7— 2 

11—16 

11— 7 

6— 2 

20—24 

23—19 

26—22 

9—14 

18—23 

8— 4 

11— 8 

16—11 

2— 6 

2— 6 

24—27 

20—24 

22—18 

22—17 

23—19 

4— 8 

8—11 

11—16 

6— 2 

6— 2 

27—31 

19—23 

13—17 

17—13 

•19—24 

8—11 

2— 7 

21—14 

2— 6 

Drawn 

16—20 

24—27 

18— 9 

13—17 



•This, of course, does not exhaust the 
possibilities of play. But sufficient is 
shown to give the student an idea of the 
kind of strategy required to preserve the 
draw. 


No. 105 (by C. M. Wilder).—Black men 
on 1, 3, 5 ; kings 18, 19, 29. White men 
on 9, 10, 14, 17, 26; king 2. White to 
move and draw : 26—23, 19—26, 10—6, 
1—10, 14—7, 5—21, 2—6, 3—10, 6—31. 
And the draw is maintained by the white 
king making for and holding square 22 
after the black man is crowned, or square 
26 if the king is moved. 


No. 106 (by John Busby).—Black men on 
1, 3; kings 18, 26, 30. White men on 
10, 21, 25 ; kings 2, 17. White to move 
and win; 10—6, 1—10, 17—22, 26—17, 
21—7, 3—10, 2—6, 30—21, 6—22. White 
wins. 


Problem No. 110. 

By J. S. Heyes (Tyldeeley, Lancs.). 


WHITE. 



BLACK. 

Black to move and draw. 


Not very lengthy of solution, although 
possessing neat points in both attack and 
defence. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DOGS AS POLICEMEN. 

The number of dogs used by the police force, as 
described in earlier volumes of the “ B.O.P.,” is being 
rapidly increased because their wonderful efficiency 
in aiding the men who track and tackle criminals has 
been established beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The Belgians were probably the first of the Continental 
people to recognise the qualities of dog police, and 
the force was really the outcome of the individual 


had quite different duties from their confreres in 
Belgium, and were principally useful in searching river 
cratt and wharves and in rescuing would-be suicides, 
and people who accidentally got into the Seine. In 
the light of later experience a number of heavy 
dangerous bull mastiffs and similar breeds have been 
put on the service in Paris for dealing with the dreaded 
Apaches who infest the boulevards. The North- 
Eastern Railway Company are the pioneers of dog 
police in this country, and at Hull, Newcastle, and 


A CAPITAL IDEA. 

The new big school at Eastbourne College is being 
adorned with oak paneLs carved by boys and masters, 
in which are being inserted trophies made from the 
wood of old wooden battleships which have been in 
action. Pieces have already been obtained which 
formed part of such historic ships as the Chesapeake, 
Impregnable, Tremendous, Bell crop bon, Mendaus, 
Asia, FoudroyarU, and Agamemnon, and a shield has 
been made from a round shot which was found em¬ 
bedded in the timbers of the Bellerophon. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

“ 8. A. P.” writes to us from on board the R.Mi. 
Oticay, at sea, near Fremantle, W. Australia : " It to 
the proud boast of the ‘ B.O.P.’ that it is read all 
over the world by all sorts and conditions of boys (as 
well as by men, women, and girls). I recently had the 
privilege of paying a visit to the native Girls’ Boarding 
School at the Baptist Mission House at Colombo, 
Ceylon, and there I found the Cingalese girls keenly 
interested in two well-handled volumes of the ‘ B.O.P.’ 
They evidently know a good thing when they see it.’* 


ANOTHER “ READER FROM THE 
FIRST.” 

FROM Tasmania “ J. W. H. W.” writes to us : "I 
beg to introduce myself as one of your oldest readers. 
I borrowed the first volume of the ' B.O.P.,’ subscribed 
for the second (which I left behind me as a gift to a 
chum in Reading when I left England over twenty- 
seven years ago); and now have all the volumes on 
my shelves excepting the first two. They are well- 
beloved by my family and myself also.” 


Pointing out a moving object in the distance for the dog to pursue. 


behaviour of a dog owned privately by one of the 
Brussels police. The animal showed such wonderful 
skill and tact in aiding its master that the police chief 
made the man an allowance for the dog. This induced 
other men to obtain dogs and train them, and eventu¬ 
ally a properly recognised brigade, principally of 
Belgian sheep dogs, found quartern in the barracks. 
Paris was not far behind in using dogs in the public 
service, and a number of large retrievers and New¬ 
foundlands were attached to the river police. They 


ODE TO A BLACKBEETLE 

(HOW DEFUNCT). 

(From the ” Tonbridgian ” School Magazine.) 

All this took place at Bisley camp 
(By gloomy light of candle lamp), 

Where tyros come from every school 
To try their hand at a good " Egg Pool” 

It was a balmy summer’s night. 

The moon was shining with all its might 
As we three nuts, with bayonet blunt. 

Proposed to hold a vermin hunt. 

My comrades said they could not sleep, 

As over them there seemed to creep 
Some kind of monster, loathsome beast, 

Which crawled in jerks, and seldom ceased. 

So up we got, bold tyros three, 

And chuckled all with ghoulish glee. 

As one by one we uplifted 

The cushions (?) which composed our bed. 

Old Balderdash descried him first, 

And vowed that hour would be the worst 
Which that black fiend had ever known 
Since he had creeped, and crawled, and flown. 

And then began that vermin hunt 
With many a blow of bayonet blunt. 

As round and round the tent we sped, 

The beetle half a lap ahead. 

At length, worn-out, and tired, and hot, 

We hurled a boot, which hit the spot. 

The corpse, poor mite, all crushed and rent, 

We quietly placed in the next-door tent. 

“ Don’t Tell Anyone.” 


various shipping centres where the railway company 
maintain a staff of police they are aided by carefully 
bred Airedale terriers. These dogs work well, and 
are powerfvil and aggressive enough to command the 
utmost respect from the most hardened ruffian. 
Inspector Dobson of Hull, who has been responsible 
for teaching the dogs for the North-Eastern Police, 
has many records of good work accomplished and men 
arrested, sometimes three at a time, by a single con¬ 
stable aided by his faithful Airedale. 


DEATH OF DR. A. R. RAINY, M.P. 

The recent death of Dr. Rainy,' M.P.. who was the 
oldest surviving son of Principal Rainy, recalls an 
Interesting fact in the biography of his still more 
famous father, whose biographer wrote : 

“ Principal Rainy had the purest and best of homes, 
and he deserved it.” One feature of this home life 
was the extraordinary interest he took in his children’s 
affairs. " When they were little, he delighted to go 
with them to buy their toys. As his sons grew older 
they took in the ‘ B.O.P.’ and nearly every week they 
found it on its arrival carried off to the study, where 
their father was reading its stories with great relish, 
to debate them later with keen interest” 


Studious Youth (fresh from his Euclid ): 11 Ha I Two riders to one prop I " 
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Bed and Board: 

A THRILLING LIFE-STORY. 

By LLOYD ROBERTS, 

New Brunswick. 

I was spending the winter at Wilson's 
boarding-house. My seven fellow- 
guests were men, three of whom were 
over sixty year's of age, and the youngest 
could not have been under thirty five. 
They represented a broad diversity of 
occupations and, judging from stray frag¬ 
ments of conversation, most of them had 
enjoyed a past out of all proportion to 
their somewhat sordid present. The 
oldest had been a bank manager in his 
prime, but now was keeping the books for 
a local drug store; another had dropped 
from a wholesale tea merchant, through 
divers grades, to peddling soap; there 
was a retired farmer; an ex-lumber-jack 
turned photographer, and minus his left 
arm; a school teacher; a tug-boat cap¬ 
tain ; and the seventh was a carpenter, 
whom I never saw out of his ilannel shirt 
and overalls. 

I hadn’t been there long before I dis¬ 
covered that I was in the presence of such 
a conglomeration of remarkable experi¬ 
ences as would have stirred the heart of a 
Stevenson. Scarcely a meal went past 
without some casual reference being made 
to an adventure too strange and vivid ever 
to be forgotten—to “ a little affair ” that 
occurred on the Red Sea, the ice-floes of 
Labrador, or perhaps the lumber streams 
of New Brunswick, so that my curiosity 
was always kept on the qui vive, and I 
thirsted to hear the details, however 
trivial, that were responsible for climaxes 
rare in the ordinary humdrum round of 
life. 

But the difficulty lay in making these 
quiet, commonplace men who gathered 
about this homely board enlarge upon 
their laconic references. Their reluctance 
was due in some instances to modesty, in 
others to a quite natural aversion to dwell¬ 
ing upon unpleasant matters. However, 
now and then a few subtle questions, or a 
diplomatic moulding of the line of dis¬ 
cussion, would lift the seal of silence from 
some one’s lips, and my patience would be 
amply rewarded. 

Contrary to expectations, it was the 
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carpenter whose life had been most 
fraught with adventures. Though still 
comparatively young, Roy Halifax had 
eerved seventeen years in the British Navy 
before a desire to see something of his 
family had induced him to resign from 
the service and embrace a shore trade. His 
reminiscences included altercations with 
slave-dealers, cannibals, and African game, 
and he talked with a simple directness that 
held our attention from beginning to end. 
He had red, close-cropped hair, a thick 
moustache of the same hue, a figure of 
medium height, but chunky, and his bare 
forearm exposed tattoo marks depicting an 
anchor and a lizard. Often when his mind 
wandered on inland subjects his tongue 
dropped deep-sea phrases that lent an in¬ 
congruous tang of the ocean. 

One evening in early spring, as we were 
lingering around the tea-table, he re¬ 
counted what he considered his narrowest 
escape from death. We had been discus¬ 
sing the possibilities of the ice breaking 
up that night in our own river St. John. 
Rains and thaws had brought the water 
level with the tops of the banks, and the 
ice, though tenaciously holding its own, 
was yellow and porous. Halifax had been 
the only one to refrain from an opinion, 
while he brooded gloomily over his empty 
teacup. 

“What’s the matter, Roy? ” some one 
at last inquired off-handedly. 

“ I was thinking of last April—this 
very day last April,” he explained gravely. 

“ Well, what of it? ” I persisted, won¬ 
dering at his manner. 

“ Only that I am glad to be alive to see 
this one. I never expected to then.” 

“ Why, I understood that your troubles 
had ceased when you left the King’s ser¬ 
vice?” I said incredulously. 

“ No such luck. The worst of the lot 
happened right here in Fredericton a year 
ago to-day.” 

“ Now you speak of it, I mind hearing 
something of it at the time,” declared the 
ex-lumberman. 

“ But I’ve been away for three years,” 
I hastened to assert, and presently the car¬ 
penter began his story. 

I was out of regular work and barely 
meeting my expenses by picking up any 
odd jobs that came along; so when an 
official of the Canada Eastern sent word 
that he wanted a man to mend the guard 
pier above the railway bridge I gladly re¬ 
ported for duty. I was told to hire an 
assistant and rush the work through, for it 
was then the last week in March, and if 
the ice began to run before the repairs were 
made there was a good chance of the pier 
being entirely demolished. 

That same day Jimmy Briggs and I col¬ 
lected the necessary tools and material and 
started in. You know the pier I’m refer¬ 
ring to, of course? It stands near the 
middle of the river, about fifty yards 
above the draw-span, and unconnected 
with anything but the bottom gravel. To 
get to it then we were forced to slop across 
a quarter-mile of wet ice, which was already 
honeycombed with seams and cracks— 
some as wide as your foot. Sleds and 
pedestrians had given up using the river 
as a highway, for though the ice was 
nearly three feet thick the melting snows 
and rains had swollen the river until it was 
too big for its jacket, and there was an 
open stretch of water ten or twelve feet 
wide skirting both shores. 

We bridged this gap with a plank, and 
had to do the same thing at the pier, where 
the ice had shrunk back and left a cir¬ 
cular patch of black, eddying currents, like 


a moat around a castle. We found that 
the last freshet had certainly played havoc 
with the upper side of that pier, tearing 
the sheets of iron from the two-by-four 
deals as if the half-inch metal had been 
paper, and crushing the woodwork into 
slivers. It wasn’t very difficult work as 
long as we took care not to lose our footing 
and slide into that black hole beneath us. 

We hooked a twelve-foot ladder to the 
top and began at the bottom of the slope, 
which was about as steep as an ordinary 
roof. First we cut away the broken deals 
and spiked new ones in their place. Then 
we riveted on the iron plates. Men cross¬ 
ing the bridge just below used to stop and 
watch us, and after we’d been there a week 
or more one fellow shouted that we’d better 
move lively or the ice would catch us. But 
we weren’t afraid of that. The surface 
seemed as firm as ever, though the water 
kept rising and widening the gap about 
the base of the pier. A few days later, 
however, we heard that the ice was moving 
in the upper reaches and that a jam had 
formed at Savage Island, ten miles above 
the town. That spurred us on, for we 
didn’t relish the idea of being marooned on 
our artificial island. 

By the seventh of April we were within 
a couple of days of the end of the job. It 
had been raining all that morning, and 
when we returned to work after lunch we 
noticed that the river was coming up faster 
than ever. Half of our new plates were 
submerged and the patch of open water 
around the pier was boiling like a pot on 
a hot stove. It had become quite a ticklish 
performance to cross that narrow plank, 
with the promise of death beneath the ice 
if you lost your balance. The sun came 
out warm and cheery as I mounted the 
ladder and gained the top of the pier. 

“We’ll be through by to-morrow 
night,” I called to Jimmy, stooping to pick 
up the sledge-hammer. 

He had just stepped on the bottom rung, 
and his face was level with my feet, when 
I saw it suddenly go white. Then he 
swung round, shouting, “ Come on, Roy, 
the ice’s moving! ” and went over the 
plank on the run. 

I dropped the hammer to follow him, but 
it was too late. His flight had dislodged 
the bridge, and he had scarcely left it 
before it slipped into the water and was 
dragged from sight. At the same time the 
pier seemed to glide up river, due to the 
ice starting down of course, and the air 
became filled with a dull, grinding roar, 
deep and ominous. I knew I was in a 
bad fix, but for the moment all my anxiety 
was for Jimmy. He was racing as hard as 
he could go for the draw-span, over a sur¬ 
face that bucked and gaped and closed 
again, and each second I thought he was 
a “ goner,” only to see him clear a fissure or 
dodge some up-thrusting, jagged blade of 
glittering ice in the nick of time. If he 
had lost his head or his foot had slipped, 
nothing on earth could have saved him. 
But at last he made the bridge, and with 
a desperate spring succeeded in catching 
the lowest girder with his hands and draw¬ 
ing himself up. Then I straightway for¬ 
got him, and everyone else for that matter, 
in the fight for my own existence. 

The noise had increased to a confusing, 
deafening Bedlam. The main volume was 
like heavy surf or a continuous roll of 
thunder, interspersed with an irregular 
fusillade of small arms, while close around 
me rose a dry, rustling whisper as the 
smaller particles of ice grated with each 
other and the pier. On every side and as 
far up river as I could see there was not a 
patch of water as big as your fist: just ice 


and more ice, in all shapes and sizes, charg¬ 
ing down as fast as the torrent could drive 
it, until I grew dizzy and bewildered 
and sought to rest my eyes by turning 
again to the solid bridge below. But it, 

too, seemed to have motion and was rush¬ 
ing upon me, each of its sharp, knife-like 
piers hurtling huge blocks to either side as 
it ploughed a wide furrow in this frozen 
field. I felt as if I were in a. dory in the 
track of a fleet of Dreadnoughts. 

The one stationary object was my small 
refuge, and even it was trembling under 
the terrific onslaughts. Not being wedge- 
shaped it could not cleave a way as readily 
as the piers it protected, and the cakes 
would drive nearly to the summit before 
they would lose their balance and topple 
back among their fellows. Each moment 
I expected one to succeed in its efforts and 
come tumhling upon me, and, needless to 
say, I stood as near the back of that pier 
as I could get. I remembered how previous 
freshets had thrust huge blocks to the top, 
where the receding waters had left them 
to withstand the rot of rain and sun for 
weeks after the last vestige of ice had dis¬ 
appeared from the river, but prayed that 
the floods would be lower this spring. 

It was a vain hope. Glancing over the 
edge, I saw that the waters had been rising 
fast—so fast indeed that a particular log 
I had noticed a couple of feet above the 
surface that very morning was now no 
longer visible. I gazed desperately to¬ 
ward the distant shore and saw people 
collecting on the banks, others running to¬ 
ward me on the bridge. But what could 
they do ? I was caught like a rat on a sink¬ 
ing ship, with not even a chance to swim 
for it. How I envied Jimmy at that 
moment! 

Then what I was dreading suddenly hap¬ 
pened. A huge pan of ice Btruck the pier 
squarely and glided up until it stood like 
a thick, gleaming wall seven feet above the 

top. For one sickening moment it poised 
there, its stupendous weight combating the 
pressure of the currents, and then it 
lurched sideways and toppled into the river 
with such an Impact that I was showered 
with slob-ice and Bpray. It was a close 
call for me, and after that I watched the 
charging ice-pack with painful interest. 
The smaller chunks didn’t concern me, for 
they would slew and tumble back every 
time; but anything the size of a dinner- 
table or larger had a likely chance of riding 
me down. In the next fifteen minutes at 
least half a dozen came perilously near 
gaining the deck, only to lose their balance 
and be shouldered aside in clumsy im¬ 
potence by those behind. 

But always the water was rising, and my 
chances were growing proportionately less. 
The pier was scarcely five feet above the 
surface now, and the ice was skidding up 
the iron slope with little difficulty. Even 
the average-sized hunks were topping my 
refuge ana forming a ragged mound along 
the edge; and at last I knew it was only, 
a matter of seconds before a big one came 
over and swept me off into the grinding 
jaws. 

I guess a man’c brain works quicker than 
usual when he’s in a tight place. Anyway, 
when I saw. a monster bearing directly for 
me, and knew something had to be done, I 
did it. The top of the pier is not planked 
over like the four sides, but is laid with 
logs spiked about three feet apart and 
parallel to the river. My idea was to lie 
on the broken rocks between two of them 
and let the ice pass over me. There was' 
no time to weigh the possible risks. A 
shudder ran through the pier, and aa a 
huge yellowish-green slab rose high above 
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my head, hong motionless an instant, and 
crashed forward, I threw myself into my 
niche. The light was immediately blotted 
oat, while a souse of icy water drenched 
me to the skin. There were not over three 
inches of space between my nose and the 
bottom of the cake, and its damp breath 
froze my blood. The timbers shook and 
creaked beneath it* ton* of weight until 
I feared they might spread or give way. 
Well, they didn’t! 

It seemed to me as if that pan was a 
whole glacier, it took so long to pass. But 
in reality it was only a few seconds before 
the sunlight blazed into my eyes again and 
I heard the roar of the mass spilling back 
among its fellows. I was exultant over 
the success of my ruse, and sprang to my 
feet and waved a hand at the crowd on the 
bridge. Faintly above the uproar I could 
hear them cheer their sympathy and en¬ 
couragement. 

But my triumph was short-lived. The 
river had risen so that my refuge was no 
higher above the surface than the top 
logs of a lumber-raft, and even the smallest 
junks were scaling the slope and stacking 
themselves on the glistening white mound 
along the upper end. As for the huskier 
lumps, they would cut clean through the 
pile like a knife through cheese, and come 
skating for my legs in a way that kept me 
jumping and prevented me feeling the cold. 
I also had to heave overboard any that 
lodged in my nook, and altogether I had a 
pretty lively time of it. 

It was some minutes before another big 
pan struck the pier just right. I watched 
it cave over the edge of the plates, crush 
and grind the opposing barrier to powder, 
and, with its dripping wings stretching far 
ont on either side, and its centre resting on 
the five timbers, swoop back at me like 
some ponderous monster of a nightmare. 

I had barely time to shrink into my 
crevice before it gained the spot where 
I’d been standing. Again came the gloom, 
the trickle of icy water, and the terrifying 
coldness of its breath. But because of 
its great weight it moved more slowly than 
the first had done, and I became aware that 
the rumbling roar of its passage was sink¬ 
ing lower and lower. Then, to my horror, 
the noise ceased entirely, and, lifting my 
hand, I found that the block was motion¬ 
less. >Iy cave had become a prison ! 

I can't begin to describe my sensations— 
they were too awful. Imagine if you can 
how you’d feel to be buried under tons of 
solid ice in a space no bigger than a grave ! 

I couldn’t turn over or even move a limb 
more than a few inches, while the bitter 
water continued to drain over me and the 
sharp rocks dug into my back. For a full 
minute all my strength was needed to con¬ 
trol my brain, which was trying to fly off 
the handle and turn me into an hysterical 
idiot. 

“ Keep cool, now, Roy,” I said to my¬ 
self over and over. ” There’s no good in 
losing vour nerve. Keep still and trust 
in the Almighty.” And after a while I 
quieted down and began to weigh my 
chances of escape. I couldn’t burrow out, 
for there was too much small ice blocking 
the crevice, even if I had had room to try; 
only a derrick or a jack-screw could have 
lifted the roof. No; my only hope lay 
in another ice-pan coming to my rescue 
and ramming this one off, and it would be 
jn*t as likely to land on top of it and 
double the thickness of my ceiling. All 
the time the pier was shaking and creaking; 
a dull, heavy booming, like a distant 
waterfall, filled mv ears, and a muddy 
glimmer penetrated to my cell. 

I have no knowledge of the minutes— 


maybe hours—I lay there waiting, just 
waiting and praying; for the torture to 
mind and body combined with the numb¬ 
ing cold was lulling me into a sort of 
stupor—before I became aware that my 
right hand was resting in water. I moved 
my fingers and found that it was an inch 
or more deep over the shale. That meant 
just one thing : the river had gained the 
top of the pier, and my prison was to be my 
tomb! 

You might think that would have stirred 
me somewhat ? But it didn’t. I was done 
with worrying, and pretty indifferent as to 
whether I lived or died. “ Drowning isn’t 
so bad,” I told myself, “ and it will soon 
be over.” I remember thinking in a dull 
sort of way of my wife and children and 
the trouble they would have to get along 
without me, and hoped they would collect 
my last week’s wages all right. Finally I 
got too sleepy to think of anything, and I 
guess my heart was coming to a stand¬ 
still. 

Anyway, I wasn’t aware that my roof 
had begun to move until I was aroused by 
the pain of the sun striking fiercely in 
my eyes. Bewildered and surprised, I 
put my hands on the two logs and 
dragged myself into a sitting posture, and 
stared stupidly at the blue sky and the 
glistening rush of ice-cakes that were 
almost on a level with my chin. As I 
realised my position, the instinct of self- 
preservation asserted itself once more. I 
staggered to my feet, resolved to die in 
the open, if I must. The mound was still 
rowing and falling, and the small blocks 
riving through and filling up the crevices 
behind. I stepped from the water on to 
the logs, which appeared to be floating 
stationary in the midst of this white con¬ 
fusion, and prepared for a last desperate 
effort. 


Almost immediately another monster 
smashed down the rampart and came at 
me. Just at the right moment I threw 
myself face downward upon its slippery 
back and dug my fingers into a crack. I 
felt the mass cross the timbers, dip and 
crash overboard again, while a wave of 
water and slob-ice flooded my body, cut¬ 
ting my hands and face and almost tearing 
me loose. Then everything about me be¬ 
came steady and motionless, and I knew I 
had become a part of that racing navy of 
ice-cakes. 

Well, I might have floated down river 
until I had died of cold and exhaustion 
and my body have found a grave in the 
Bay of Fundy, for I had no more strength 
to help myself. But there was one point 
where they could intercept me, and that 
was at the bridge. The water was now 
within four feet of the lower girders, and 
as I passed beneath I was dimly conscious 
of strong hands clutching my clothing and 
of being dragged from my clammy raft. 
Then—I guess I must have fainted. 


Halifax ceased abruptly, while a blush 
reddened his face at this confession of 
weakness. But none of us seemed to con¬ 
sider it in that light, and waited greedily 
for any further words pertaining to this 
thrilling experience. 

“ There’s nothing more, gentlemen,” he 
declared, toying with his spoon; "onlv that 
I wouldn’t have gone near that old pier 
again for a fortune. I told the Canada 
Eastern they would have to get some one 
else to put the finishing touches on the job, 
and demanded my pay. It was hard-earned 
cash all right enough, but still it paid my 
board-bill, with a dollar or two over to 
send down river to my wife.” 



We know I 

Snobson can’t understand why it is that he is not half as popular aa Carter. 
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THE JEWELS OF ZENOBIA: 

A WEIRD TALE OF ANCIENT PALMYRA. 

By RAVBNOR BULLEN, 

Author of “ The Floating Gourd," “ Mystery of Cabin No. 7,” etc. 


S hortly after dinner the next morning 
the four donkeys, as Lady Susan per¬ 
sisted in calling them, meaning thereby 
“ Lord Kitchener ” and “ The Money 
Market,” with their respective riders, 
arrived on the scene of action. 

Wigram was armed with a portentous- 
looking pick, Jellicoe with a serviceable 
shovel; also they carried food and drink 
sufficient for a long day. 

After tethering their steeds they slid 
down into the hole and prepared to com¬ 
mence their investigation. 

“ Let us dig along to the left here and 
see how far the tunnel extends in that 
direction,” suggested Wigram. 

So they set to work. 

After clearing away the sand for a dis¬ 
tance of about six feet, they came to what 
was apparently the end of the tunnel, for 
the rock appeared quite solid, and did 
not sound hollow when struck by the 
pick; so they decided to try in the oppo¬ 
site direction, to the right of where they 
had commenoed. 

A very little work sufficed to show that 
the tunnel was only blocked up for a short 
distance by the sand and cUbris which 
had fallen in when they had broken 
through the day before, and they were 
able to walk along it without difficulty; 
the air also was now quite wholesome to 
breathe. 

After they had proceeded about thirty 
feet the tunnel took a sharp turn to the 
left, and on rounding the corner they 
were brought to a sudden standstill. The 
tunnel ended as before. 

Wigram gave a blow with his pick. 

" Sounds pretty solid,” said he. 

“Yes,” replied his companion, ‘‘but it 
doesn’t seem to me to sound quite the same 
as the other end did. Give it another 
one.” 

" Yes, there seems a slight difference. 
Let’s have a look at it,” said Wigram, as 
he struck a match and lighted one of the 
candles with which they had provided 
themselves. 

Holding the flame close to the face of 
the rock, he passed it along the surface, 
examining closely as he went, but it 
seemed all perfectly solid from roof to 
floor. 

“ Afraid it’s a fizzle, old fellow. Don’t 
think you’ll unearth the treasures of Cleo¬ 
patra this time,” said Jellicoe. 

"Afraid not, but I really thought we 
were going to make a discovery of some 
sort, didn’t you? The tunnel must have 
been made for some purpose,” replied 
Wigram. " Well, never mind,” continued 
he; "as there seems nothing more to be 
done, let’s sit down and have a pipe; it’s 
cooler here than outside.” 

So they sat down with their backs 
against the end of the tunnel and lit up. 

After a bit Wigram took the candle and 
began to examine the surface of the rock 
again; he had not gone far when he 
paused and bent down to look more 
closely. 

" Jellicoe,” said he, " come and Like a 
squint at this. See these cracks on the 
surface? ” 


(Illustrated by J. JBLUCOE and MAYNARD BROWN.) 

CHAPTER II. 

" Yes,” replied Jellicoe, as he stooped to 
inspect them. 

“ Well,” continued Wigram, " does 
anything strike you about them? ” 

Jellicoe glanced at them again. “ No,” 
said he, ‘‘I don’t see anything unusual 
about them.” 

“ Doesn’t it strike you that they seem 
rather too regular to be natural ? ’’ per¬ 
sisted Wigram. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ It seems to me as if they were sepa¬ 
rate blocks of rock fitted closely together. 
Just hold the candle, and I’ll see if I 
can get the point of the pick between 
them.” 

He tried in one or two places, but the 
cracks were too narrow to admit the end 
of the pick; then he came to a spot where 
two cracks met, and after working the 
point backwards and forwards for a while, 
he succeeded in inserting it about three 
inches; then he commenced to lever it up 
and down. 

"Look,” cried he, excitedly, "it gives 
a trifle. I’m certain it does.” 

In a little while he succeeded in loosen¬ 
ing a block between four of the cracks, and 
standing back, he Btruck hard at the sur¬ 
face, and bent forward to see the result. 

"Yes,” he cried, exultantly, "it gives. 
See; I have knocked the block in nearly 
the eighth of an inch.” 

Blow followed blow, and soon the sur¬ 
face of the block had been pushed a full 
inch past its fellowB; then it began to move 
more easily. 

Wigram had now battered the block in 
about a foot. 

" It seems quite loose now,” said he. 
" I believe one or two more good wallops 
will send it through.” 

Swinging the pick, he brought it with all 
his force on to the piece of rock, and to 
their joy it broke loose and tumbled into 
some opening beyond, and then there fol¬ 
lowed a long-drawn-out wail, as of one 
enduring the most cruel torture; rising 
almost to a shriek, it gradually died away 
in a succession of short moans. 

The two men gazed at each other with 
blanched faces. 

"What was that?” whispered Jellicoe, 
with a nervous clutch at Wigram’s arm. 

“ Give me the candle, quick. It seemed 
to come from the entrance of the tunnel. 
Let us see what it is,” answered Wigram. 

They had proceeded but a short distance 
when again that unearthly sound broke 
on their ears. 

" Listen,” cried Wigram, pausing in his 
stride. 

But a peal of laughter came from 
Jellicoe. 

" Why, it’e that ass. ‘ Lord Kitchener.’ 
howling, or whatever it is donkeys do,” 
said he, between his chuckles. 

“Well, I’m blessed. Your’re right, 
Jellicoe. No wonder the Dervishes fled 
before him.” 

Having come so far. they went to the 
entrance and took a look round. The 
donkeys, satisfied with their musical 
efforts, were standing half asleep, and not 


a soul was in sight. They need fear no 
interruption. 

Returning to the end of the tunnel, they 
struck a match and held it in the hole 
they had made, but it burned dimly. It 
would be unsafe to venture in yet, so 
they utilised the time in enlarging the 
opening till it was wide enough to crawl 
through, and then they decided to go to 
the surface and have a meal while the air 
was clearing. 

“ I wonder what we shall find on the 
other side of the opening,” speculated 
Wigram, as they sat enjoy mg their cigar¬ 
ettes after a fairly substantial meal, for 
their exertions had given them both a fine 
appetite. 

"Yes, I wonder,” said Jellicoe. “ I cer¬ 
tainly think with you that if it is a tomb 
it has never been disturbed, because, had 
it been rifled, the people would never have 
taken the trouble to build up the opening 
again.” 

" No, I don’t think so either,” replied 
Wigram; " but we shall soon see. Are you 
ready ? ” 

" Yes,” replied Jellicoe. So they again 
lowered themselves into the opening and 
made their way to the end of the tunnel. 

Wigram struck a match and held it in 
the hole. 

" All right,” said he, " it burns clearly j 
we can venture now.” 

Jellicoe held the candle while his com¬ 
panion wriggled through, then handed it 
to him with the pick, and scrambled 
through himself, though it was rather a 
tight fit for him. 

Then they turned to see where they 
were, Wigram holding the candle above his 
head. 

They found they were in a small cham¬ 
ber hewn in the solid rock, and in the 
middle of the chamber stood a stone sarco¬ 
phagus. 

They approached it and examined it 
carefully. It was perfectly plain; not a 
mark or inscription of any kind to indi¬ 
cate the rank or quality of its inmate, if 
inmate there were. 

They placed the candle on the floor; 
then, one at the head, the other at the 
foot, they tried to lift the lid, but it was 
immovable. 

“ W r ell, having come so far, we must see 
what it contains,” said Wigram; “per¬ 
haps I can prise it open with the pick.” 

But it seemed difficult to find any crack 
in which to insert the point. 

"Tap it,” suggested Jellicoe; "perhaps 
that will loosen it.” 

So Wigram went round it, giving 
smart taps along the edge of the lid. 
"Now let us try,” said he, laying down 
the pick. 

The tapping had had the desired effect, 
and they found that they were able to lift 
it, though it was of great weight; how¬ 
ever, by exercising care, they lowered it 
to the ground and leant it against the side 
of the sarcophagus. 

Then Wigram took up the candle and 
they looked in. 

Resting on its side within the sarco¬ 
phagus, its legs slightly drawn up, lay a 
mummy. [“HokJ 
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“ Hold the candle, Jellicoe, please,” 
said Wigram. 

Jellicoe took the candle. Then Wigram, 
bending over the edge, took his knife 
and severed the outer wrapping of mummy 
cloth, stiff with its aromatic wax, and 
they found that the figure lay with its 
right hand on ite breast, and beneath the 
hand was a small oblong packet, also 
wrapped in cloth, and on one of the fingers 
of the hand which lay on the packet was 
a ring in which gleamed a blood-red jewel, 
having an inscription cut on its surface, 
though in what language they could not 
tell. There appeared to be nothing else 
in the sarcophagus, so, taking the ring and 
the packet, they replaoed the lid as it was 
before, and left the mummy to its long 
aleep ; then building up the stones as well 


as they could, so as to close the entrance, 
they made their way to the outer air. 

“ What a magnificent stone ! ” exchaiined 
Wigram, as the rays of the sun fell on 
it, causing it to emit a rich glow. 44 I 
wonder what it is, and what the inscrip¬ 
tion means.” 

41 What is in the packet?” asked 
Jellicoe. 

44 I don’t know. We’ll undo it and see,” 
replied Wigram, and taking hiB knife he 
carefully separated the edge of the outer 
covering. 

Inside was a roll of papyrus covered 
with faded writing of some sort, but the 
characters were unknown to either of 
them. 

44 Well, old man, you have found your 
ancient tomb and sarcophagus at last, so 
(To be continued.) 


now what do you say to mounting our 
patient steeds, and returning?” said 
Jellicoe. 

44 By all means,” replied Wigram. 44 1 am 
very curious to know what the writing 
means. Aren’t you?” 

44 1 should think so, indeed; but how 
are we going to find out ? ” 

44 There is one man can tell us, if any¬ 
body can, and that’s old Dalrymple; ever 
heard of him? ” 

44 Do you mean Professor Dalrymple? ” 

44 That’s the man,” replied Wigram. 
44 He’s a sort of connection of mine— 
uncle, in fact. If anyone can decipher it, 
he can.” 

Two months from that day Wigram and 
Jellicoe arrived in England with the ring 
and the papyrus. 


THE CAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 

By M. P. ADAMS, 

Author of “ Archie Oraham," etc. 

CHAPTER IV.— 44 ‘CORICANCHA ’—THE PLACE OF GOLD.” 


TXT hat particular spot are we heading 

fV for now ? ” asked Leslie, as they 
began to ascend from the centre of the 
city, and some considerable pile of build¬ 
ings opened before their view. 

44 We are approaching one of the most 
interesting parts of old Cuxoo,” replied the 
Peruvian, ‘‘and are now in the * Corioan- 
cha,’ or Place of Gold, where all her 
greatest interests were centred. This edi¬ 
fice to our right—the Church and Monastery 
of San Domingo—occupies the site of the 
famous Temple of the Sun, and has part of 
the old building incorporated in it. Per¬ 
haps in no other part of the world had so 
much magnificence and wealth been gath¬ 
ered into so narrow a compass as in this 
place at the time of the Conquest—at least 
if one can believe the records of the old 
historians, who were some of them eye¬ 
witnesses.” 

44 Let ue sit down on this block of stone, 
Peter,” said Leslie, gravely, ‘‘and if you 
will be good enough to tell me something 
more about it, I shall be only too pleased 
to listen. It seems almost like sacrilege, 
somehow, to prowl about here to do ordin¬ 
ary sight-seeing, and I want to try and 
realise a little how it looked before the 
Spaniards arrived on the scene.” 

44 I do not know very much myself,” 
remarked Pedro modestly, as he seated 
himself on a broken fragment of masonry, 
44 but from what I can gather we are now 
at one side of the great courtyard or square, 
which formerly was thronged with thou¬ 
sands of Indian worshippers on State 
Festivals. Besides the Temple of the Sun, 
the decorations of which were all of gold, 
there was a smaller Temple of the Moon 
decorated in silver; and also buildings 
dedicated to the Thunder, Lightning, and 
other elements. From this elevation where 
we are seated a series of gardens, arranged 
in terraces, sloped down some 80 feet to 
the river Huataney; and in these gardens 
not only the choicest flowers bloomed and 
shed their fragrance, but side by side with 
them glowed and glittered their facsimiles, 
exquisitely wrought in gold and silver. The 
terraces were all built with finely cut stones 
and from one to the other water was con¬ 
ducted in Azequias, here flowing silently 


along the level, or falling with musical 
gurgle and splash in cascades of silvery 
spray. 

44 But the glory of the place was the 
Temple of the Sun (‘Ynty’) itself. Ac¬ 
cording to the old Chroniclers, the cornice 
of the walls, both outside and inside the 
buildings, was covered with thin sheets of 
gold ; while an enormous plate of the same 
precious metal occupied the eastern side of 
the interior, and was worshipped as repre¬ 
senting the Deity. Round the walls, seated 
on golden chairs, were the embalmed bodies 
of previous Inca rulers, each clad in his 
royal robes and glittering with wonderful 
jewels and gems. Everything connected 
with the worship of the Sanctuary was of 
either gold or silver, and it is related that 
water was even conducted into the build¬ 
ings through silver channels. 

“ Now, amigo mio, have I sufficiently 
satisfied your thirst for information?” 

The Irishman had followed Peter’s de¬ 
scription with absorbed interest, while his 
quick imagination pictured the scene before 
him restored to all its former glory. 
44 That’s grand ! ” he exclaimed, drawing 
a long breath, as he rose from his stone and 
prepared to accompany his friend. 44 Many 
thanks for your fine description ; and now, 
since you are evidently on thorns to reach 
a certain mansion, let us fade away city¬ 
wards like a beautiful dream ! ” 

Ramirez glanced at him inquiringly, so 
he proceeded to translate : 44 You want to 
get to the De Sorio house punctually, old 
boy, and I have detained you here too long, 
so let us hasten.” 

44 We have still a few moments to spare,” 
said the Peruvian, glancing at his watch; 
44 but I shall just point out a few places 
of interest as we pass them, and you can 
come back here another day.” 

__ 4 * Indeed I shall,” exclaimed Leslie de¬ 
cidedly, 44 and bring my camera along too. 
But what is this building here, for surely 
part of the wall shows traces of Inca work¬ 
manship ? ” 

“That is now the Nunnery of 4 Santa 
Clara,’” answered his friend, 44 but for¬ 
merly it was the 4 Acllahausa,’ or convent 
of the Vestals of the Sun, ana much of the 
old masonry exists still. Farther on was 


the 4 Amarucancha ’ and the Palace of the 
great Huayna Capac, both on this side of 
the river Huataney; while on the other 
side of the 4 Acllahuasa ’ were the royal 
dwellings of the Yupanquis. This narrow 
passage to the left leads directly to the 
street in which Seflor de Sorio’s house is 
situated, so, if you do not object, we shall 
venture to use it.” 

44 Lead on Macduff, for I’m your man ” ; 
and, following his friend, Leslie picked his 
way as well as he could through the gar¬ 
bage heaps which adorned (?) the filthy 
little lane. A lively discussion began 
between the two young men on matters 
sanitary, and continued until they reached 
De Sorio’s hospitable mansion. 

(To be continued.) 

® ® ® 

WAITING. 

L 

T AH waiting, waiting, waiting, 

‘ With a heart that's palpitating. 

Since my doom was half an hour ago pronounced ; 
No, I’m not to get a licking, 

Although here ’Us true I’m sticking 

Till the new3 that I am waiting is announced. 

n. 

I am getting jolly “huffy," 

Sitting in this room so stuffy. 

And I’m feeling sad and doleful 'neath the blow ; 

For the place is like a cage, 

And each minute seems an age, 

Though the next room holds my happiness, I know. 

m. 

And I wonder, wonder, wonder, 

If this morn I made a blunder, 

When I asked the pater this month’s part to buy 
Of the dear old “ B.O.P., 4 ’ 

For lie’s got it now, you see. 

And is reading it, while here I sit and sigh. 

IV. 

So to yon I don’t mind stating. 

I am waiting, waiting, waiting, 

With the very, very fiercest kind of yearn ; 

For of brothers I have tliree, 

Who dote on the “ B.O.P.”; 

So I’m waiting, for I mean to pet next turn I 

HAHOLD DORNIWq. 
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CHAPTER V.—SUSPICION. 

WT DX, boys,” cried the Squire, tilting 

Tf back his wig and wiping his fore¬ 
head with a red silk handkerchief, “ the 
hunt has proved a failure. The beggars 
must know the country well to have slipped 
us. for we have beaten thicket and bush 
well enough to turn out every dog-fox in 
the neighbourhood.” 

'* We ought to nab them if we watch 
the harbcar, sir,” said Perkins, the head 
gamekeeper. ‘‘They’re trapped if they 
stay on land, for tL ir lingo will betray 
them to others as well as to Hal. It’s a 
boat they wait for, and the craft is under 
ordere to make Baymouth. ’Tis a quiet 
epot, and we’ve few men at home.” 

‘‘True, true; we’ll watch to-night, and 
I'll have a company of militia drafted in 
to-morrow. I wish a few more of us had 
had Hal’s sense of duty; we’re keepers of 
one of the gateways of the land, and yet 
we’ve slept. We’ve learnt a lesson, boys; 
don’t forget it. He who would keep 
must watch!” The Squire led his horse 
up out of the little dingle on to the high 
road. He swept the surrounding country 
with his eye, but with the exception of 
browsing cattle not a living thing moved 
on the surface of the land. Reluctantly 
he turned homewards, and half a dozen 
men and an equal number of the “ Bay¬ 
mouth Volunteers ” whose young legs had 
proved equal to the long chase trailed after 
him, dusty, hungry, and dog-tired. Hal 
Hardy, the real hero of the adventure, had 
been left at home to recover some of the 
hours of sleep he had lost during the past 
week. Although he protested, he was 
glad enough to go to bed, and a new guinea 
from the Squire’s ample pocket helped to 
give a golden tinge to his dreams. 


That night Baymouth remained awake. 
A sentinel was hidden near every vantage- 
point, and as soon as darkness fell old 
i? ° U ^ bis boat. When well off 
the land he hung out a lantern at the bows, 
hoping, if the spies expected a boat, that 
they would mistake him for their friends 
and give him a hail. But no call came, 
and when the dawn yellowed the eastern 
waters he pulled in again, cold and weary 
with his long vigil. The village was dis'- 
appointed ; only Hal’s reputation for quiet 
pluck, and truth prevented some from 
thinking that he had never seen or heard 
any Frenchmen at all. Late in the after¬ 
noon the soldiers marched in; not a full 
company, but twenty resolute fellows in 
the charge of a wary sergeant. Sol par¬ 
aded his lads, and the militiamen, inclined 
at first to grin, finished up by giving them 
three rousing cheers. 

Hal and the young Squire walked off 
together from the beach and climbed to 
the top of the cliff, where the spies had 
first betrayed their presence. “ They 
won’t put their noses in Baymouth again,” 
said young Hardy. 

“ Worse luck ! ” was the rejoinder. 

“ We may snap up the fellow Jacques, 
the one they were waiting for when they 
found me.” 

“ Perhaps. Father thinks they’ve got 
friends ashore somewhere, and the ser¬ 
geant thinks so, too. I heard him say 
there are some Englishmen who hold with 
the revolution and would like to make one 
in Old England.” 

“ The villains ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, it’s true enough. All the spies 
this side of the Channel don’t speak 
French. Where have these citoyens been 
hiding? They must eat and drink and 
sleep.” 

“ Who would hide them, Ted? ” 

“ A smuggler, maybe. Men like that 
trade with the Frenchies and are pretty 
friendly with them.” 

‘‘ But cheating the Excise is a long way 
off betraying your king. We all know the 
Cobbs to be smugglers, yet they went off 
into the Fleet without waiting to be 
pressed. Old Sol doesn’t hate Boney more 
than Jim Cobb did.” 

“ Oh ! Cobb’8 all right. I don’t say 
all smugglers are spies, and not all the 
spies are smugglers. The newspapers say 
that there are hundreds of eyes in London 
doing Boney’s work. All Englishmen 
don’t love King George.” 

“ I suppose not. As the Rector said, 
we are a large flock and a pretty mixed 
breed; there’s black sheep amongst us, 
and some are a blacker black than others. 

I wish I could think who’d be likely to 
shelter the Frencfiies.” 

“ Well, I’ve made up my mind, Hal, to 
search one place.” 

** You have ! Where? ” 

“ Pine Hollow.” 

“ Dan Rogers’s farm? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But he met you yesterday and helped 
in the hunt.” 

“ I know he did, and that kept us away 
from his place.” 

“ Whew ! ” Hal whistled his surprise. 

“ But Dan’s straight, Ted ? ” 

“ Not too straight; ask Perkins.” 

‘‘ But Perkins suspects lots of people. 


Everybody says that about him. I don’t 
blame him in a way.” 

“ Well, he knows everybody and gives 
all men a pleasant ‘ Good day ’; yet if he 
wasn t up half the nights in the week he’d 
lose more game than father would for¬ 
give him for. Who takes them but the 
men who give him a friendly nod and a 
pleasant ‘ Good morning, Bob ’ ? I could 
see it in his eyes yesterday that he thought 
Dan Rogers was playing a cunning game.” 
“ Why didn’t he tell the Squire so? ” 

“ Because father likes Rogers; he’s a 
good tenant; never behind with his rent, 
although we all know he’s as fond of 
money as a miser. I don’t like him.” 

The two lads sat silent for a while. Hal 
spoke. “ When were you going to watch 
the Hollow ? ” 

“ To-night.” 

“ Perkins going with you ? ” 

" I haven’t asked him yet.” 

“ Look here; I’ll go. I should know the 
Frenchies in the dark, and I’ve got used 
to the sounds of the night. It was very 
queer at first, and I got plenty of false 
alarms. Now I know what to expect. 
Will you have me?” 

“ Here’s my hand on it; I’d rather have 
ou than Perkins. Besides, if I spoke to 
im about it he might stop me altogether. 
We’ll do it, Hal! ” 

” We will; here’s my hand, Ted ! ” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE WATCHERS IN THE 
HOLLOW. 

The wind came in from the sea, moan¬ 
ing through the Hollow and bending the 
green tops of the great pines. Hal and the 
young Squire lay in a clump of sprouting 
bracken and within hearing distance of the 
gate of Rogers’s farm. Since night had 
fallen they had tramped the four miles 
over the downs from Baymouth. So far 
as they knew, no one was aware of their 
venture. They had shunned the high 
road, walking the pathless turf, bending 
low behind bush and straggling hedge, and 
crawling along the narrow gullies. Each 
gripped a stout cudgel, and they were 
pledged to each other to fight to the last 
if they were attacked. The more they had 
discussed the matter the more firmly they 
became convinced of the treachery of Dan 
Rogers. Their elders would have laughed 
at most of their arguments, but the boys 
had their opinion and stuck to it. 

The night was dark and moonless on 
the open downs; it was inky in the 
thick of the pines. Young Dodd felt 
oppressed by the utter absence of light, 
and even before he reached the Hollow 
was heartily glad that he had not ventured 
out alone. Hal had become accustomed to 
the narrowing of vision and the weird 
creakings, rustlings, and moanings that 
passed unheeded in the sunlight; but he 
could not see the sea, and so missed the 
faint reflections from the breaking waves. 
It was warm amongst the pines, and no 
rain threatened, although the sky was 
obscured. 

” It’s a rare night for spies to get 
about,” whispered Ted; ‘‘we shouldn’t 
see the Frenchies if they went by within 
half a dozen paces of us.” 

“ No,” replied Hal; ” we must trust to 
our ears. Lie close to me and touching; 
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that will give us a feeling of company; 
we shall have to keep very quiet. If they 
go towards Baymouth they will pass by 
that second tree; the path is there. ’ ’ 

“ What’s the time? ” 

“ Ten o’clock, I should say. Most folk 
are abed, and the coast is clear for night 
prowlers.” 

“ Wish we had brought Perkins; he can 
see in the dark as well as a cat.” 

“ But can’t hide behind a few fronds 
of bracken. I’d rather be alone. If we 
are out on a wild-goose chase there will be 
no one to laugh at us.” 

The whispering stopped, and the wind 
made the only sounds in the Hollow. 
Minutes passed by, slowfooted, and length¬ 
ening into an apparently endless hour. The 
young Squire, tired of peering into the 
blackness, closed his eyes to rest them, 
and fell fast asleep. Hal’s sharp ears soon 
detected the measured breathing, but he 
did not wake him. 

Nothing could have appeared more peace¬ 
ful and commonplace than the farm. When 
the lads crawled down to their resting- 
place a light gleamed from one window. 
This had long since disappeared, and to 
all outward seeming the family was soundly 
sleeping, its dreams undisturbed by the 
thought that two sturdy young patriots 
suspected them of treason, and were lying 
on the dark slope above the chimney-pots 
seeking evidence of their guilt. 

It must have been within an hour of 
midnight, Ted still fast asleep and Hal 
nodding on his arms and threatening to 
follow suit, when a light appeared again 
in the window. It flashed across Hal’s 
eyes and aroused him into active wakeful¬ 
ness. He shook his companion. “ Quietly, 
Ted,” he whispered; “Rogers is signal¬ 
ling ! ” Both were instantly alert, staring 
with a sort of fascination at the yellow 
gleam. It remained for, perhaps, three 
minutes, and then disappeared. The next 
moment the door opened and some one 
stood on the threshold, but in the darkness 
it was impossible to say who it was, or 
whether there was more than one. 

The boys gripped their cudgels; their 
hearts were beating fast. What was going 
to follow? No one came out. The sus¬ 
pense was growing painful to the watchers. 
The light gleamed from the window once 
more, and once more after a short lapse of 
time it disappeared. 

An answer came at last; there was a 
sound of footfalls almost immediately 
above them along the path. Two dim 
figures moved swiftly past. Hal pinched 
his friend. “ The Frenchies ! ” His throat 
was so dry that the whisper w’as almost 
a croak. The footfalls ceased abruptly; 
there was the sound of a closing door. The 
two men had entered the farm. The young 
Squire felt his hand gripped fiercely. “ You 
were right,” said Hal; “old Dan is a 
traitor ! What shall we do ? ” 

“ Crawl nearer so that you can get a good 
look at the men when they come out again.” 

“ Hadn’t we better slip back to Bay- 
mouth and give the alarm ? ” 

“ No; we’ll make sure first. They hide 
here every night and we can bring the 
sojers down to-morrow. A nest of traitors 
in Dorset! It must be cleared out; Rogers 
must hang ! ” 

“ He shall! ” 

The two moved down the slope as far as 
they dared, and then watched on. The 
men were in no hurry to re-appear, and it 
rather looked as though they had gone to 
the farm to sup and sleep. Hal again 
suggested doubling back to Baymouth, 
where the militia would be on guard and 
patrolling the harbour. Ted was the duly 
appointed captain and decided to main¬ 


tain his vigil until the approach of dawn. 
This decision received its due reward 
before very long. Barely half an hour had 
passed when the door suddenly opened 
again and a long shaft of light shot out 
into the blackness. Three men appeared 
in the doorway, and the boys from their 
new position had no difficulty in recognis¬ 
ing the farmer. Hal’s eyes were eagerly 
fixed on the forms of the others. He had 
only dimly seen the Frenchmen in the dark¬ 
ness, but he whispered to his companion 
that he had no doubt they and Dan’s visi¬ 
tors were the same people. Now, what 
brought them to England ? Were they 
spies of Napoleon or were they simply 
smugglers’ agents? The latter were not 
unknown in the fishing villages of the South 
Coast, and, as they were the agents of 
deliberate lawbreakers, they must of 
necessity come and go secretly. They 
might, of course, be both; and under the 
guise of planning cargo-running be quietly 
spying out the nakedness of the land. In 
any case they must be seized and clapped 
into gaol. Hal laid his cudgel before him 
on the turf, measured its length and thick¬ 
ness, and then calculated the weight and 
strength of the new foes. There was not 
much consolation to be got out of the 
comparison. 

After a few words of murmured conver¬ 
sation the two men turned from the door, 
passed within ten paces of the boys, and 
took the path which Hal had indicated 
as the one leading to Baymouth along the 
cliffs. If they followed it they would 
come out just on the spot from which the 
falling stones had betrayed their presence 
two nights before. Hal whispered the 
news, and instantly the boys saw their 
chance of catching the foe between two 
fires, for the militia would certainly keep 
guard along the sands until daybreak. 


Rogers was in no hurry to close his door, 
so that it looked as though the Frenchmen 
would get a good start before the lads 
could follow them. Impatiently they 
awaited the disappearance of the farmer, 
and a sigh of relief came from their bosoms 
when the shaft of light was suddenly shut 
off and the latch of the door clicked. They 
sprang to their feet and darted off into 
the trees that edged the path as swiftly 
as the darkness permitted. Reaching the 
cleared space at the top, they stood upright 
to breathe themselves. Ted looked behind 
him ; the door stood open again, and some 
one was coming forth with a lantern. He 
fell flat on his stomach, dragging Hal with 
him. Intently they watched the light. It 
moved across the front of the house, then 
vanished in the rear; they were up again 
and running nimbly slung the close turf to 
make up for lost time. They dipped down 
behind the shoulder of rising ground, and 
the Hollow was lost to view. 

Although they saw it not, the lantern 
appeared again. Dan Rogers came up the 
slope and diligently searched along it. He 
found the spot where the longish grass was 
still pressed down from the weight of the 
lads’ bodies. He grunted sharply, blew 
out his lantern, and came swiftly upwards 
and along the Baymouth path. He had 
caught sight of the two youthful forms at 
the moment when they stood against the 
faint skyline. His move to the rear of the 
premises was a mere trick. He knew that 
his house had been watched, and correctly 
guessed that Hal Hardy, the self-appointed 
sentinel of Baymouth, was one of the 
watchers. Had he watched before ? If 
so, he knew too much for Dan’s safety. 
The man’s life was at stake, and he fol¬ 
lowed the lads more grimly and deter¬ 
minedly than they followed his late guests. 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV.—“ A BIT OF PARCHMENT AND A MEDICINE CHEST.” 


B efore the body of the dead Canadian 
was carried away for interment 

Jeffrey made a careful search for anything 
likely to lead to his identity. His pockets 
were empty, probably all his money had 
been taken before he had been flung upon 
the ambulance. But in a pocket in the in¬ 
side of his undervest Jack found an old 
horn hunting-knife in a bead-worked 

sheath, and a little roll of what 
looked like dried deerskin. There 

was writing upon the skin. Fastened 

in one corner was a rough stone about 
the size of a cherry. Shining within 
the stone there were veins of a metal which 
looked like gold. It seemed to be a small 
nugget containing a good amount of the 
precious metal. 

Jeffrey hurried back to the ship. Next 
morning Pimlott called his crew together. 
He looked anxious and explained his posi¬ 
tion at once to his crew. “Now, boys, 
you have done your work well and enabled 
me to complete my contract, but I have 
heard news which makes me want to get 
away without delay. Bordeaux will pass 
into the possession of the Germans before 
the day is out. German warships are 
waiting off the port to block the river. 
When the city surrenders, our German 
prisoners will be released and the first 
thing they will do will be to explain to 
their countrymen what the schooner did to 
the cruiser. It will go mighty hard with 
the St. George and her crew if we are 
grabbed. I am going to pitch the guns 
overboard, paint out the name and change 
the figure-head, and sell the craft to some 
rich men who want to get away. They 
will ship another crew and probably be 
allowed to get away to Spain or Madeira. 
My advice to you is to get out of Bordeaux 
as quickly as you can. There will be a 
rush as soon as the Germane come in. I’m 
going down to Bayonne in a fishing-boat, 
and from there I’ll try to reach one of the 
Spanish ports where I can get on board a 
tramp steamer. If you take my advice 
you will scatter, and try to do something 
in the same way. 

' ‘ Two or three together will stand a 
better chance than a crowd. At any rate 
you may be sure that as soon as the Ger¬ 
mans know about the St. George, Bearch 
will be made for us, and then it will be 
your backs against a wall, and bang from a 
dozen Prussian rifles. You are all right 
so far as cash is concerned, and you know 
your way about. Take my advice and be 
off while there is time.” 

It was wise counsel and the men received 
their money and drifted away. Gray and 
Anderson decided to make for Spain in 
order to reach Gibraltar, where they hoped 
to get a ship for America. Pimlott offered 
to take Jeffrey with him in the fishing- 
boat. 

Before noon, disguised as fishermen, 
they ran the boat down the river, crept 
along the coast and succeeded in getting 
clear away. Next morning they sighted 
the tumbling waves of the bar outside 
Bayonne and coasted along until they lay 
off the bay of San Sebastian. Punning 
boldly in, they landed in the harbour under 
the frowning cliffs of the old castle, and 
Pimlott secured a lodging in a street called 
the AI Muelle, just looking out upon the 
harbour and the semicircular bay of the 
ancient Spanish town. Right in front was 


the narrow entrance from the sea, with its 
little island, and beyond it the dark ridges 
of the far-reaching hills. 

Jack soon got tired of the shadowed 
little room in the Al Muelle, and left Pim¬ 
lott in order to climb along the citadel road 
to the summit of the fort of San Sebastian. 
On the way up he passed through an ancient 
double gateway and then came to a place 
where white stones showed that the clefts 
in the mountain had been used as a bury- 
ing-place. He saw one stone inscribed as 
follows : “ Sacred to the memory of Lieut. - 
Colonel Sir Richard Fletcher, Baronet, 
Captain Rhodes, Captain Collyer, 
Lieutenant Machell, Corps of Royal 
Engineers, who fell at the siege of San 
Sebastian, August 31, 1813.” He plucked 
a few flowers and dropped them upon the 
grave, as a tribute to the memory of brave 
men. 

Seated upon a rock by the roadside. Jack 
looked for some time over the beautiful 
expanse of sea, and then took out the 
strip of parchment which he had found 
in the undervest of the dead Canadian. 
The writing upon it was in peculiarly 
ragged characters, as though inscribed by 
an inferior quill, and the ink was faded 
and yellow. 

Jack puzzled for a considerable time 
before he could make out the meaning of 
the document. The sentences were some¬ 
what incoherent so far as arrangement 
was concerned, and the spacing seemed to 
have been purposely made as misleading 
as possible. A rough line separated 
the sentences and the writing read as 
follows : 

“ I went—Sth Platte to Laramie—Big 
Sandy to Black Fork—where Bridger built 
then struck through—Blackfoot country 
the Blackhills tumbled down—White Wolf 
Hill before me—the three Peaks and big 
bare tree—the gold was there at six—the 
sun struck the white tree.” 

“ What a hopeless muddle ! ” said Jack 
to himself. “If the poor old fellow wrote 
this. I do not wonder that his comrades 
said he was mad. It seems to be a descrip¬ 
tion of an earthquake, if it is true that the 
Blackhills tumbled down White Wolf Hill 
before he did; and yet, if one takes no 
notice of the spaces, it is possible to make 
good sense out of it, and it seems to be the 
record of a journey. It’s a mysterious 
thing, anyhow. I wonder if the nugget is 
a sample of the gold which was there at 
six?” 

The more Jack considered the more con¬ 
vinced he became that, whether true or 
false, the old Canadian fancied that he had 
discovered a valuable gold-bearing district 
somewhere, and that by some misfortune 
he had failed to locate the place after¬ 
wards. His wild cries of “ Lost—lost— 
lost! ” seemed to show that he had sought 
anr.iously after the place, and probably 
got lost in some wilderness. Jack won¬ 
dered if the place had ever been dis¬ 
covered. The writing was probably done 
by the Canadian when he found that his 
memory was becoming treacherous, and was 
phrased in this ambiguous way in the idea 
that it would afford no clue to anyone who 
obtained the parchment. 

And yet Jack saw that there could be 
little mystery about it to a man who knew 
where Laramie was, or had become ao 
quainted with the districts described by 


the writing. Nevertheless, he was im¬ 
pressed by the ravings of the dead man, 
and thought that it was within the bounds 
of the probable that a rich gold-bearing 
district might have been discovered by 
some wandering trapper who afterwards 
failed to locate the place, and in the un¬ 
availing anxiety of manjr years had sacri¬ 
ficed health and reason in a vain search. 
Jack was about the age when any mystery 
of lost treasure appealed with strong force, 
and he began to take the document 
seriously. 

“ I wonder if I could make it more 
difficult to decipher,” he thought, as he re¬ 
traced his Bteps to his lodging. “ Pimlott 
could read this easily, and he probably 
knows America as well as England, and, 
with the men behind him who supplied the 
money to buy the schooner, he would be 
able to fit out an expedition. I’ll keep the 
matter quiet until I can write the message 
in such a way that it will be difficult to 
decipher.” 

On his way he purchased from a chemist 
a small scrap of clean parchment, and that 
night, when Pimlott was out, he re-wrote 
the message in figures. He thought he 
was very ingenious; but, after all, he only 
chose what was difficult at first sight. Ten 
minutes’ study would have enabled any 
man with brains to read what Jack thought 
was a capital puzzle. 

“ I’ll write it in figures, and begin in 
this way,” said Jack. “ I’ll start with the 
first sentence, ‘ I went.’ The letter I 
shall be one, then J will be two, K three, 
L four, and so on, until I come to Z, which 
will be eighteen. Then I will move back 
again—A shall be nineteen, B twenty, and 
so on, until I reach the letter before I; that 
is H, which will be twenty-six.” 

He made a list, putting the figure after 
each letter. Finally he transformed the 
message into a form which seemed to him to 
be an effective barrier against any prying 
curiosity. 

“ There are more twenty-threes about it 
than I like. I never thought that the 
letter E occurred ao often in English. I 
wonder if a man could discover the whole 
from the way in which twenty-three 
recurs ? ” 

All unwittingly Jack thus indicated the 
weak spot in his cipher; but, as he said, 
the writing was not so easy as it had 
been on the original parchment. This is 
how it appeared when he had written it 
all out : 

“ 1, 15, 23, 6, 12-11, 12, 26, 8, 4, 19, 
12,12,. 23,12,10, 4, 19,10,19, 5,1, 23—20, 
1, 25, 11, 19, 6, 22, 17, 12, 7, 20, 4, 19, 21, 
3, 24, 7, 10, 3—15, 26, 23, 10, 23, 20, 10, 
1, 22, 25, 23, 10, 20, 13, 1, 4, 12, 12, 26, 
23, 6, 11, 12, 10, 13, 21, 3, 12, 26, 10, 7, 
26—20, 4, 19 , 21, 3, 24, 7, 7, 12, 21, 7, 
13, 6,12, 10,17—12, 26, 23, 20,4, 19, 21, 3— 
26, 1, 4, 4, 11, 12, 13, 5. 20. 4, 23, 22, 22, 
7. 15, 6-15, 26. 1. 12, 23, 15, 7, 4, 24, 26, 

I. 4, 4, 20. 23, 24 , 7. 10, 23, 5, 23— 
12, 26, 23, 12. 26, 10, 23. 23, 8, 23, 19, 3, 

II, 19, 6. 22. 20, 1, 25. 20, 19, 10, 23, 12,10, 
23. 23—12 , 26. 23, 25. 7, 4. 22, 15, 19, 11, 
12. 26, 23, 10, 23. 19. 12, 11, 1. 16—12, 26, 
23, 11, 13, 6. 11. 12. 10. 13. 21. 3. 12, 26, 23, 
15. 26. 1, 12, 23, 12. 10, 22. 23.” 

Jack looked at the formidable array of 
figures and then added a concluding line, 
“ Divide total of addition by 78923 and 
reduce to lbs. Write the answer in words.” 
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“ There you are,” he said, with a 
chuckle; “it looks like an overgrown 
examination paper. When Mr. Pimlott 
comes in I’ll ask him to work it out.” 

He destroyed the original parchment, 
and was still looking at his copy when 
Pimlott came into the room. “ Hello, 
Jack! ” he cried out. “ I see you are 
employing your time in study. What sum 
are you working out ? It looks like a page 
out of a bank-clerk’s exercise book. Addi¬ 
tion, division, and reduction. I Bee. 
Simple enough in principle, but a test of 
accuracy. It’s very easy to make a mis¬ 
take with a lot of simple figures. But 
you shouldn’t waste good parchment on a 
matter like that.” 

Jack blushed and looked a little foolish. 

He slipped the parchment into his pocket 
and hoped that Pimlott would soon forget 
all about it. 

“ By the way, Jack, Gray, and Anderson 
are in the town. I met them going to the 
Bull Ring out there. They talk about 
tramping down to Gibraltar. Gray is going 
to buy some mules and merchandise, and 
with these they hope to make a bit of profit 
out of the Spaniards. They will pay their 
way, and travel in the company of a 
rough lot; but Gray is the kind of man 
to enjoy a jaunt in that fashion. I sup¬ 
pose you mean to go back to England 
with me ? ” 

“ There’s not much for me to do in 
England,” said Jack. “ I’d rather try my 
luck in a new country. South America 
seems to be opening out now, and I hear 
that in Argentine there are plenty of posi¬ 
tions for young lads who can ride and 
shoot. I fancy that if I could get upon a 
ood farm out there I should do well after 

got to know the run of the country. 
Have you ever been in Canada, sir? ” 

‘‘Yes, on the seaboard, down the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec and Montreal.” 

“ Do you know a place called Laramie 
or Platte ? ” 

“ Never heard of them. In the interior, 
I expect. Canada is a big place. Were 
you thinking of going there ? ” 

“No,” said Jack; “I haven’t thought 
very much about Canada. I’ll go with you 
along the coast to Bilbao or Corunna, if I 
may, and after that I don’t know what will 
happen. If any of the Pacific steamers 
touch at Lisbon, I’ll work my way there, 
and get out to the Argentine.” 

“ They touch at Lisbon all right, and 
you can get a West Indies steamer there as 
well. The traffic from Marseilles is upset, 
so the Liverpool people are sending their 
ships to Lisbon and Gibraltar to pick up 
passengers.” 

“ I’ll go to Bilbao, in any case,” said 
Jack, “ and trust to luck after that. My 
money will last me for some time; and. 
after my experience on the schooner, I 
ought to make myself useful on board a 
boat.” 

“ Trust you for that, Jack, my boy; you 
are the makings of a sailor. If ever I 
get on the run again I’ll give you a berth 
as soon as look at you. We’ll go round to 
Bilbao to-morrow.” 

For nearly two weeks Jack hung about 
waiting for a ship. Pimlott returned to 
England in an iron-ore steamer, but when 
the chance came Jack felt a reluctance to go 
back to London. He waited on for a few 
days, then went to Lisbon in the hope of 
getting a western-bound vessel. 

At length the chance he had waited for 
turned up, in the shape of a steamer bound 
to the West Indies. He found a berth in 
her as a stoker, and left her when she 
reached Kingston. Then he got a passage 
in a schooner running between Jamaica, 
Cuba, and New Orleans, and six months 


after he had left Bordeaux he found him¬ 
self on the levee at the great southern sea¬ 
port. He stayed about a month, and joined 
a party going up to St. Louis. They were 
a reckless crowd of prospectors bound for 
California and the great western terri¬ 
tories beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 
Jack easily got employment with them as 
a handy man. 

At this time New Orleans was crowded 
with as motley a collection of dangerous 
and reckless adventurers as ever gathered 
in any city of the East or West, Euro¬ 
peans of every nation rubbed shoulders 
with Mexicans, trappers, guides, Indian 
fighters, and hunters. Negroes thronged 
the streets, and Jack saw the places where 
only a few years before men and women 
had been put up at auction and knocked 
down to the highest bidder. Robberies 
with violence were as common as drunken¬ 
ness, and every man went armed with 
rifle, pistol, and knife. 

From the great wharf the river steamers 
left for the up-river towns. The river is 
one of the mightiest in the world. With its 
main branch, the Missouri, the Mississippi 
is nearly four thousand five hundred miles 
long, discharging twenty-five times as much 
water as the Rhine, and three hundred 
and forty times as much as the Thames. 
It draws its volume of water from twenty- 
eight States and territories, and the area 
of its drainage is as great as the combined 
areas of the British Isles, Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and Turkey—that is, the whole of Southern 
Europe. 

The journey from New Orleans to St. 
Louis is over twelve hundred miles, and the 
fastest steamer did the distance at racing 
speed in a little under four days. 

Jack soon got heartily tired of the 
violence and drunkenness of the pro¬ 
spectors he was serving, and slipped off as 
soon as the steamer ran alongside the wharf 
at St. Louis. He had changed his hundred- 
pound banknote into American notes and 
the money was secured in a broad leather 
belt. He had an excellent English rifle, 
a pair of pistols, and a bowie knife, which 
he had purchased in a shop in New Orleans. 

After he had found a lodging in a quiet 
part of the town he began to practise with 
his weapons. His knife he kept in his 
long top-boots, and after many days’ prac¬ 
tice he was able to snatch it from its 
sheath with a lightning-like speed. He 
used his left hand, and accustomed him¬ 
self to the rapid movement so aB to leave 
his right hand free for his pistols. These 
he carried in his belt, handy to his reach 
so that he could draw them instantly. He 
had seen enough in his intercourse with the 
prospectors to teach him that life often 
depended upon the quickness with which a 
weapon could be drawn and levelled. He 
accustomed himself to draw the trigger 
with his second finger, for he found that 
if he levelled his forefinger along the pistol 
his aim was surer. As a matter of fact, the 
levelled first finger of the hand usually 
points in a direct line upon an object. 

The proprietor of the shooting saloon 
where Jack practised was an old fighter 
whose face was scarred with many wounds. 
Beginning at a distance of five yards from 
the target, Jack soon increased his dis¬ 
tance to thirty, and even forty, yards. 
Sometimes he rested his pistol upon his 
bent forearm, but usually he fired with ex¬ 
tended arm. When he had learned to hit 
the bull’s eye every time, he practised shoot¬ 
ing at playing-cards, sending his bullet 
into the marks or pips; then he tried to put 
out the flame of a candle at twenty-five 
yards. This is one of the most difficult 
feats with a pistol, because the upright 


flame makes a bright circle which is apt 
to dazzle the eyes of the marksman. 

When Jack could extinguish it nine times 
out of ten, his teacher made him put his 
pistol into his coat pocket and told him 
to fire through the cloth at the target. 
After a few days Jack became thoroughly 
expert in firing from the pocket, and he 
then turned to his rifle. It was a weapon 
of a new pattern and of first-class make, a 
striking contrast to the rather clumsy 
muzzle-loaders of the hunters. The am¬ 
munition was expensive, but this was an 
advantage, as it taught Jack to be careful 
in his expenditure of it. Riflemen are 
made expert by constant practice. Few 
men are instinctive marksmen. 

Jack practised in every position—stand¬ 
ing, kneeling, lying. He learned to pull 
the trigger with a firm, steady pressure, 
and after he had sighted held his breath 
until the shot was discharged. After 
several months’ practice with the empty 
rifle, he went out into the open country 
and worked hard at varying distances. 
The fascination of the sport grew upon 
him, and after a time he found nothing 
more enjoyable. 

The winter of 1872 passed in this way. 
He made a comfortable living on the 
wharves, and was slowly accumulating a 
substantial sum of money. But he felt that 
life in St. Louis did not offer much in 
the way of a large addition to his means, 
and he determined to push farther afield. 
He longed for the open life of the unknown 
wilderness. The trappers who came into 
the city with their loads of furs, and the 
guides and Indian fighters who thronged 
the streets at certain seasons of the year, 
exercised a fascination over him, and he 
made up his mind to push out for the 
Rocky Mountains whenever a favourable 
opportunity came his way. Old Jake 
Andrews, his teacher at the shooting 
saloon, advised him to get away. 

“ Don’t you fool away your time in San 
Looey,” he said; “there’s plenty to be 
made out there among the Indians. Land 
is to be had for the asking, if vou know 
how to keep it when you get it; horses are 
in thousands and buffalo robes and furs in 
millions. The prairies are black with 
game, and up in the Rockies there’s enough 
gold and silver to pave the way from here 
to New Orleans. But if you want a good 
speculation, Jack, I’ve got fifty acres round 
Fort Dearborn, near Lake Michigan. You 
can have it for three hundred dollars, if 
you like. I’m not likely to make any use 
of the land, and some day you may start a 
little farm on it. The title’s all right. 
I’ve got the papers here; so, sonny, do me 
a good turn, and take the fifty acres off my 
hands. I want a few hundred dollars 
badly.” 

“ Land is no use to me, Jake,” said Jack, 
with a laugh; “and Michigan is too far 
east to be worth much. Everyone says 
that fortune is to be made between here 
and the Rockies and beyond them, so I 
reckon that it would be only throwing three 
hundred dollars away to buy your little 
plot.” 

“ Nonsense; buy my land at Fort Dear¬ 
born ! Will you give me six dollars an 
acre for it. Jack ? It’s worth it. I must 
get three hundred dollars somewhere. I 
was at Murphy’s saloon last night, and got 
cleaned out playing monte with the boys 
from the South Platte.” 

“ From where? ” said Jack, as his mind 
recalled the old parchment of the dead 
Canadian. 

“ The South Platte. The boys have had 
a season hunting round Fort Laramie, and 
came in to town a week ago to sell their 
pelts.” 
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" I* there such a place as South Platte ? ” 

“ Of course there is. It’s a river which 
runs through between Colorado and 
Nebraska. The North Platte runs into 
Wyoming between Laramie and Fort 
Bridger. The finest hunting country in the 
world, although the plaguey Sioux and 
Dscotahs make it tolerably risky for men 
who don’t know how to shoot. But you 
would be all right. A man who can knock 
a fly’s eyebrow off at two hundred yards 
need not be afraid of an Indian’s war 
paint. But never mind the South Platte. 
I want that three hundred dollars. Buy 
my land, Jack, and you can begin by 
owning fifty acres in Illinois.” 

Jack saw that Jake was really hard up 
for the money. He bought the land and 
went to a land office to arrange for the 
legal transfer, and before night was the 
owner of some fifty acres in what was then 
the small struggling town of Chicago. A 
fire had swept away the wooden shanties 
in 1871, and it was feared by many that 
the settlement around old Fort Dearborn 
was on the road to ruin. As a matter of 
fact, that farm of fifty acres made Jack 
one of the richest men in America before 
twenty years had passed away, and it is 
now covered with magnificent buildings 
which realise in ground rents a huge for¬ 
tune. But at that time Jake was glad to 
get three hundred dollars for it. Jack 
thought that he was making a present of 
the money to the old fellow, and as soon 
as he had stowed the papers away safely in 
his inner pocket he thought no more of his 
purchase until subsequent events reminded 
him of his possession on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

His mind was now full of the possibili¬ 
ties opened out by the discovery that there 
were such places as the South Platte River 
and Fort Laramie. Bridger was also a 
fort, and he had no doubt that before long 
he would find out something about the 
Blackhills, the Big Sandy, and Black Fork. 
He knew the manuscript off by heart, and 
began to feel that, after all, there might be 
something in the ravings of the dead 
Canadian. Henceforth one thought domi¬ 
nated his mind—namely, how to reach Fort 
Laramie. 

He began to frequent the places most 
favoured by the scouts and trappers, and 
soon learned everything he needed to know 
about the wonderful district which had 
been opened up by the stalwart pioneers of 
a generation before. Fit Chrson, Jim 
Bridger, Jim Baker, and Beckworth were 
names familiar to every trapper of the 

f ilains, and Jack learned that in 1826 the 
amous Jim Bridger had accompanied 
General Ashley in a trapping expedition 
along the Platte River, and, three years 
after, two men, named Campbell and 
8ublette, had established Fort Laramie as 
a trading post among the Indians; Jim had 
erected in 1837 the fort at the junction of 
Horse Fork and the Black Fork, which now 
bore his name of Fort Bridger. He learned 
also that an expedition was on the point 
of starting for Fort Bridger, and had no 
difficulty in entering his name as a teams- 
man and trapper. 

The pay was high, for the Indians were 
hostile and upon the warpath, and every 
day news was brought into St. Louis that 
the Pawnees, the Sioux, the Comanches, 
and the Crows had perpetrated some out¬ 
rage upon trains of emigrants or fought a 
bloody battle amongst themselves. 

The Pawnees were the most cruel of all 
the Indians, and were waging a bitter war 
against the Sioux, Crows, Comanches, and 
Arapahoes. The nation consisted of five 
great divisions, the Grand Pawnees, the 
Republican Pawnees, the Wolf Pawnees, 


the Tattooed Pawnees, and the Black 
Pawnees, and could assemble on a great 
occasion more than forty thousand war¬ 
riors. They were a body of stalwart, fierce 
braves, although when disease got among 
them they became terrified and easily suc¬ 
cumbed. 


“ Take plenty of ammunition,” said 
Jake, the night before Jack started, “and 
fix up a good medicine chest of simple 
drugs. Oftentimes a bottle of medicine 
will do more for a man’s safety than twenty 
rifles. I’ve been there, and I know what 
I am talking about.” 

(To be continued.) 
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How TO MAKE A SIMPLE MODEL 

Aeroplane. 


T he following is a description of a mono¬ 
plane which will—if well made—fly 
150 feet or more. 


Fig. 1 illustrates the general outline. 
The frame is composed of a stick of 
mahogany, ash, or birch, 20 in. long, § in. 
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wide, and £ in. thick. At either end of this 
frame are two fittings, illustrated in fig. 2. 
One is a bearing for the propeller shaft, 


$ in. wide, is held over the steaming 
spout of a kettle until it is thoroughly 
damp all over. It is then held down on a 


slipped over the shaft between propeller 
and bearing, to decrease friction caused by 
the pull of the elastic when wound up. 
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shaped out of a hard piece of wood; the 
other a hook to take the front end of the 
elastic. 

The frame is stayed by means of a length 


The prooeller is constructed as follows : 
A piece nf thin American whitewood (or 
other soft, long-grained wood), 8 in. long, 


flat surface with two heavy weights at 
either end (sb shown in fig. 4), after which 
it is left until quite dry. When the weights 
are removed, the strip of wood will spring 


hairpin, bent round the propeller with the 
pliers. The other end is formed into a 
hook to take the elastic. Two beads are 


Care should be taken to see that the pro* 
peller and shaft run quite true. Eight 
strands of in. square elastic will be re¬ 
quired to form the “ motor,” and it should 
be wound up approximately 160 turns. 

The main plane is a length of American 
whitewood, 18 in. long, 2£ ft. wide, and 
in. thick, cut to shape as shown in fig. 1. 
Picture-backing may be used instead, 
although it is not so strong when very thin. 
The wood must be planed or sandpapered 
down as thin as possible consistent with 
strength. Knife cuts should be made across 
the tips of the main plane and the ends bent 
up, as in fig. 1. Two narrow bands of 
tracing-paper or linen are then glued across 
the tips to prevent splitting when the plane 
comes into contact with the ground. The 
elevator is constructed in the same way 
as the main plane, it being 5 in. long by 
2 in. wide. Both planes are held to the 
frame by tight elastic bands, as shown 
in fig. 6, care being taken to see that 
the main plane is properly balanced on 
the frame. 

Difficulties will probably arise when the 
model is first flown owing to the elevator 
requiring adjustment. Small pieces of 
wood may be slipped under the front edge 
of the elevator if the model drops at all 
in flight. Also, if the model lists over to 
one side, a small clip of tin might be 
fixed on the tip of the opposite wing to 
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balance it, as shown in fig. 6. The total 
weight of the model should not exceed two 
ounces. 





of florist’s wire stretched tightly over two 
small wood masts. If, after a time, the 
stay wire slackens at all, it may be 
tightened by wrapping a short piece of 
wire around the stay wire and frame, as 
shown in fig. 3. 


back slightly, thus forming an excellent 
propeller. Afterwards it should be var¬ 
nished if possible, as this prevents the 
propeller losing its shape owing to damp 
weather. 

The propeller shaft is made from a stout 
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The “B.O.P.” Football Player: 

THE COMING RUGBY SEASON. 

By C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


A s one increases in years, so does the 
interval between each successive foot¬ 
ball season appear less and less. Happily, 
tbe majority of readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
are not yet suffering from weight of years, 
and time to them seems to fly less rapidly. 

The season now commencing gives every 
promise of being an interesting and suc¬ 
cessful one. From the good form shown 
last year the selectors of the English Team 
should be able to chose a thoroughly 
capable International Bide. A. L. H. 
Gotley, however, who captained the team 
in their victory over Scotland, will be miss¬ 
ing at half-back, as he has gone to take up a 
responsible position in Rhodesia. But his 
companion in that position on the field, the 
one and only A. D. Stoop, will again be 
available. No better tactician exists than' 
the old Rugby boy and Oxford Harlequin. 
The science of the game has been for years 
his careful study, and though now ap¬ 
proaching the veteran stage, none of the 
rising generation are quicker or more able 
to turn their knowledge of the game to 
account. The prominent position now 
occupied by the Harlequin F.C. is largely, 
if not entirely, due to his skilful leadership 
and management. 

J. G. G. Birkett will also be available. 
Equally good in attack and defence, he is 
without doubt one of the best three- 
quarters we have had in recent years. Pos¬ 
sibly he has lost a trifle of his speed, but 
he has cultivated a formidable hand-off. 
It is interesting to recall that his father, 
the late R. H. Birkett, who played against 
Scotland in the first International match, 
signalised his presence by gaining the first 
try ever recorded against Scotland. Both 
father and son were educated at Hailey- 
bury. 

D. Lambert, another Harlequin, is a 
player of whom much is expected in the 
coming season, as he has greatly improved 
in defence, and alongside Birkett is espe¬ 
cially formidable. Lambert, by the way, 
received his education at Eastbourne 
College. 

F. D. Chapman, the clever Northum¬ 
brian three-quarter, whom an unfortunate 
accident prevented from taking part in last 
season's International matches, will, we 
understand, be again in the field. He is 
the cleverest three-quarter we have, and 
also possesses a fine turn of speed. 

Another player who gives good promise 
is H. Brougham, Wellington and Oxford, 
who will be remembered for the excellent 
stand he made against Cambridge in the 
cricket match this Bummer. Fast and 
strong, Brougham is a determined try 
getter, and with improving defence should 
reach International rank. Educated at 
Wellington, he in his school days was the 
best Public Schools racket player, and 
gained the championship for his school. 

Of the English forwards, Kewney, the 
untiring Northumbrian, is reported to be 
giving up; if so, his loss will be keenly 
tell, as he is an inspiriting comrade, and 
an undeniable scrummager. 

C. H. Pillman, who, after his football 
tour in South Africa, was hardly so pro¬ 
minent as previously, is sure to be to the 
front this season. These football tours, 
with much travelling and a sequence of 
hard matches, are a strain on the system, 


especially as taking place during the sum¬ 
mer months they necessitate tnree seasons’ 
football without a break. On his 1910 
form there is no better attacking forward 
than the old Tonbridge boy, hiB dribbling 
rushes being at times irresistible. 

Most of the other forwards will be in 
the field again, but possibly the old stal¬ 
wart R. Dibble, who has often filled a 
gap so well, will not again be a competitor 
for International honours. 

Of the International matches, both Wales 
and Ireland will be played at Twickenham 
on January 20 ana February 10 respec¬ 
tively. The date of the former falls 
during the holidays of many schools, and 
will thus afford readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
the opportunity of witnessing an Inter¬ 
national match. 

Turning to clubs, neither Blackheath nor 
Richmond, our two oldest Rugby organisa¬ 
tions, have of recent years maintained their 
high standard of efficiency. The former, 
however, showed a marked improvement 
towards the end of last season, and under 
their new captain, W. S. D. Craven, should 
do well. Their captain is an all-round 
athlete, who at one time held the amateur 
boxing championship of the Army. L. P. 
Langton will again act as secretary of the 
Richmond Club. 

The Old Merchant Taylors’, who have 
been a consistently good side for years, will 
have a valuable recruit in J. G. Will, a 
very speedy three-quarter, who, when still 
at school, has at times assisted the Old 
Boys’ team, and always with credit. The 
Merchant Taylors’ School have the honour 
of supplying one of the vice-presidents 
of the Rugby Union in the person of Mr. 
E. Prescott, a former captain of the Old 
Boys’ team. 

The London Scottish will miss the valu¬ 
able services of the old Oxonian, G. Cun¬ 
ningham, who has gone abroad, but several 
good men are expected from the North. 
R. D. Robertson, a rapidly improving for¬ 
ward, will again act as the club’s secretary. 
Robertson, by the way, is a convert from 
the Association game, he having been edu¬ 
cated in that code at Highgate School, and 
in his day captained the team there. Mr. 
H. S. Dixon, his predecessor in office as 
London Scottish secretary, who had to re¬ 
sign through ill-health, we are glad to say 
has now recovered, and will still take an 
interest in the affairs of the club, for whose 
successes in recent years he has been largely 
responsible. 

Of the provincial clubs, Devonport 
Albion are sure to be strong. The old 
International R. Jago is spoken of as being 
captain of the team this year. 

Leicester have issued their usual formid¬ 
able list of fixtures, which includes a meet¬ 
ing with the Harlequins at Twickenham, 
which is sure to result in a highly scientific 
struggle. Coventry, now happily re-estab¬ 
lished, and who last season carried off the 
Midland Counties Cup, give promise of 
another successful season, and the same re¬ 
mark applies to Northampton. 

Though new clubs are continuing to be 
formed in new districts, it is to be regretted 
that two old clubs have been disbanded— 
namely, the Marlborough Nomads and 
Lennox. The former was one of the 
original twenty clubs which formed the 


Rugby Union in 1871. The Nomads, in 
addition, were the senior Old Boy Rugby 
Club, dating from 1868, their inception 
being largely due to F. Innes Currey and 
J. Bourdillon. The former had much to 
do with the management of the Rugby 
Union in the early days, filling successively 
the offices of secretary and president. 

The Lennox club, though of later date, 
filled a by no means unimportant part in 
the game round London. The club always 
stood up for amateur principles in no 
half-hearted fashion, and on the field of 
play maintained the best traditions of the 
game. 

The popular Oxford and Cambridge 
match is fixed for December 12, at 
Queen’s Club. Cambridge’s splendid effort 
in the last match, which nearly snatched 
the victory from the all-conquering Dark 
Blues, will not readily be forgotten. Ox¬ 
ford, however, appear likely to be the 
stronger side again this season. They will 
be captained by R. W. Poulton (Rugby 
and Balliol). The Cambridge captain has 
not yet been decided upon. 

Of the prospects of County football it 
is at the time of writing difficult to speak 
with certainty. Round London club foot¬ 
ball so completely overshadows County 
football that the best players cannot always 
be depended on to play in a county match. 
Of recent years Levon and Durham have 
largely divided the championship between 
them, and are both sure to be strong. York¬ 
shire also, who Have been runners-up for 
two seasons in succession, may be relied 
upon to put a good side in the field. 

The personnel of the governing body has 
undergone but few changes. In succes¬ 
sion to Mr. T. C. Pring, Devon, who for 
nearly three seasons occupied the presiden¬ 
tial chair with conspicuous success, Mr. 
A. M. Crook, Lancashire, has been elected 
to that responsible position. Mr. Crook 
has long been identified with the game, and 
has been a prominent figure both as a 
player and legislator in Lancashire for 
many years, and by his energetic efforts the 
amateur game has profited greatly in the 
North. 

New representatives in the persons of 
Messrs. W. D. Lawry, S. B. Pearson, and 
R. Waycott have been chosen to represent 
Cornwall, Cumberland, and Devon respec¬ 
tively. 


Since writing the above we learn with 
regret of the death of a distinguished 
football player and all-round athlete, Mr. 
J. H. Roberts, who, in his day, was one 
of the best half-backs in England. Edu¬ 
cated at Uppingham, Mr. Roberts pro¬ 
ceeded to Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
later, with his old schoolfellow, Alan 
Rotterham, as his fellow half, played in 
that position for the then powerful Rich¬ 
mond Club. The deceased gentleman also 
played for Middlesex and the South. A 
fine free bat at cricket, he visited South 
Africa with the first English team to go 
there. He was also a bold horseman and 
steeplechase rider. On the outbreak of the 
South African war Roberts volunteered for 
active service, and went out with the 
Bucks Hussars, and obtained a commission 
for valour. 
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The Hoy's Oton Toper. 


Colours of the New Territorial Home Defenders. 


T he Beries of colours of the Territorial 
force given with the present part 
covers as wide an area as the first, and 
completes the subject. Here are the 
guidons of seven of the Yeomanry regi¬ 
ments, all of which, with one exception, 
were represented in South Africa during 
the Boer war. They are the Berkshire, 
whose headquarters are at Reading; the 
Derbyshire; the Fife and Forfar, with 
headquarters at Cupar; the Norfolk; the 
Shropshire, with headquarters at Shrews¬ 
bury; the Duke of Lancaster’s Own, of 
Manchester, whose “ honour,” unlike the 
others, is “ South Africa, 1901-1902 ” ; and 
the North Somerset, whose headquarters 
are at Shepton Mallet. 

Among the infantry the Honourable 
Artillery Company hold the place of dis¬ 
tinction. This old-established company— 
for be it understood it is a City Company 
formed on the lines of the other Livery 
Companies- dates back to the Guild of St. 
George, when the word “ artillery ” meant 
not cannon, but bows and arrows, and the 
chief artillery ground—that is archery 
ground—of London was in Finsbury Fields, 
of which the present drill ground of the 
oompany is the only portion left for the 
practice of military exercises. It was in 
1537 that Henry vm. granted the over¬ 
seers of this guild the right to be Overseers 
of the Science of Artillery—that is, to 
wit, long bows, cross-bows, and hand¬ 
guns ”—and with that grant the Honour¬ 
able Artillery Company definitely emerges 
into the history of home defence. For 
years it did the work now done by our 
Ordnance department, but of course in a 
very small way; and since then the 
changes have been many. Now the 
ancient company provides three units to 
the territorial force; its A Battery being 
the 1st City of London Horse Artillery, 
with its ammunition column attached to 
the London Mounted Brigade; its B Bat¬ 
tery being the 2nd City of London Horse 
Artillery, with its ammunition column 
attached to the -South-Eastern Mounted 
Brigade, the bulk of the company form¬ 
ing the regiment of infantry whose 


SECOND SERIES. 

(See Coloured Plate.) 

headquarters are at Armoury House, 
Finsbury. 

The colours of those regiments known as 
Royal are, like the facings of the uniform, 
blue; those of the others follow the 
facings in the same way, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, so far as the territorial battalions 
are concerned. Adjoining the Honourable 
Artillery Company on the top line of 
blues in our plate come the 5th Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, a battalion hailing from Ayr. 
The 4th Lancasters have their headquarters 
at Ulverston, but those of the 5th are at 
the county town. The four battalions of 
the King’s are all from Liverpool; the 4th 
Norftriks have their headquarters at Nor¬ 
wich, while those of the 5th are at East 
Dereham. The 5th Lancashire Fusiliers 
hail from Bury; the 6th from Rochdale, 
and the other two from Salford ; the 6th 
Royal Welsh FusilierB have their head¬ 
quarters at Carnarvon, the battalion draw¬ 
ing its recruits from the counties on each 
side of the Menai Straits. The 4th Welsh 
have their headquarters at Llanelly, in 
Carmarthenshire, known throughout 
Wales as Saucepan to distinguish it from 
the other place of the same name in Brecon¬ 
shire, its principal industry being the 
making of kettles and other hollow ware. 

The 5th Cheshires—notice the buff 
colours to go with the buff facings of the 
old two-twos—hail from Chester, the 6th 
from Stockport, and the 7th from Maccles¬ 
field, the last being the only regiment of 
infantry shown on the plate which is with¬ 
out the South Africa. The 4th East 
Lancashires represent Blackburn, the 5th 
have their headquarters at Burnley. The 
4th Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
come from Truro, the 5th from Bodmin; 
the 4th Royal West Surrey is the Croydon 
battalion. The County of London is repre¬ 
sented on the plate by the 20th and 22nd 
battalions, the first from Blackheath and 
Woolwich, and the other from Bermond¬ 
sey. The 4th Hampshires, another buff 
regiment, are the Winchester battalion. 

The South Lancashires are distinguished 
as the Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. They 
are the only regiment in the Army now 




known as volunteers, the reason being thd 
as a volunteer regiment the second ha| 
talion bodily joined the army and bccan 
the old 82nd of the line. When raiset" p . 
the colonel was attached to the househol L J 
of the Prince of Wales, and hence tH 
badge of the plume which is a pure) 
personal distinction, the regiment nev« 
having been Welsh; the 4th battalu 
whose colour is shown on the plate has i 
headquarters at Warrington. 

The 4th Black Watch is the Dund 
battalion, and that town of jute and ma| 
malade is not in the Highlands. The hea_ 
quarters of the 4th Essex are at Brei" 
wood, those of the 5th are at Colchestt 
and those of the 7th are at Leyton, whi 
is just outside the London area. T 
headquarters of the 7th West Riding ___ 
at Milnsbridge, which is near LongwociERs.^ 
in Yorkshire. It is worthy of note tL 
the West Riding Regiment was formed | 
uniting the old 76th with the old 33rd, 

Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. The i 
Loyal North Lancashires—the Loyal frl 
the second battalion, the old 81st, whl 
began as the Lincoln Militia, that voltH 
teered for service in the regular Army]^ 

1794 as the Loyal Lincoln Volunteer# 
are the Preston battalion, and 
5th hail from Bolton. The 4th Kin 
(Shropshire Light Infantry) have tl 
headquarters at Shrewsbury. The 
Border Regiment are the Cumberland i 
Westmorland battalion with their he»”' IWH 
quarters at Kendal, in the Lake distr EGT - 
The drummers of the Border Regiml| 
wear the Royal Arms in the lace of tlj 
coats in memory of Fontenoy ; and the I 
34th used to wear a red and white pom^ 
for having captured the French 34thH 
Arroyo-dos-Molinos. 

The five remaining regiments are ■ 
Scottish. The 8th Argyll and Sutherl^F 
Highlanders hail from Dunoon ; the 9 
the Dumbartonshires. from Helensbur] 
the 4th Gordons are from Aberdeen ; 
the 6th Seaforths, the Morayshires. 
from Elgin. The 8th Royal Scots arc f 
Haddington; they are one of the ten PR|Q| 
talions of the oldest regiment in the wo'l Ra 






“ FETCHING THE DOCTOR. 


A TRUE YARN OP THE NORTH-SEA FISHING FLEET 


S ONS of the Island race of the Sea Kings' strain ; 

Proud of their birth, yet boasting not overmuch ; 
Ready “ for England,” still life’s, cup to drain ; 
8purred by the old-time spirit, the “ Nelson 
touch ” ; 

Ready in Empire’s story to write their share; 

To come or go at her bidding, no matter v,here. 


Not always " The Fighting Line ” or outpost grim, 
Not always by force of arms to right earth’s wrongs ; 
There's a tight they wage with sickness or broken 
limb ; 

And to this last, my story of '* grit ” belongs; 

The tale of one, who with England’s great will rank ; 
The deed of a doctor out on the Dogger Bank. 


Mountainous sea, and the smother of breaking surge ; 
And ever the angry wind ’gainst mast and sail 
Singing, with snarling voice, his cruel dirge; 

As the brave little fishing smacks “ ride out ” the 
North Sea gale; 

Rising and falling, now hidden from sight, and now 
Raised to a dizzy height on a breaker’s brow. 


Oh, it was cruel the sight that morning brought 
(Little they reck at home what their fish has cost) 
Spars and wreckage, and two of the smacks “ are not ” 
And the “ Muster roll ” on many reports “ One Lost ” 
At home there are wives and mothers heart-dumb with 
fear; 

Whilst Death and his sister Pain have been busy here. 


Aboard the hospital ship, with its healing store, 

All is in readiness, waiting the morning light; 

Well do they guess of the labour that lies before ; 
Of the human suffering wrought by that terrible 
night; 

Keenly alert, on deck, the doctor’s gaze 
Eagerly watches “ the fleet ” thro’ the morning haze. 


Suddenly flashes a signal across the wave : 

" Doctor wanted.” “ Lower the boat,” he cries; 
“Wait a bit,” cried the skipper ” “no boat could 
brave 

Such a sea as that and live.” The doctor’s eyes 
Caught a further signal: 11 An urgent case.” 

And a resolute look came over his quiet face. 



“ We’ll have a try for it, skipper,” was all he i 
The order was given, the frail boat lowered" 
swamped ; 

Then, as if ashamed of their deed, the breakers 
And, like naughty children, off to the smack 
romped; 

They too had lowered their boat, with no succt^ 

And the doctor knew ’twas a case of great disP EGt” 

One moment’s thought, then —" Fetch me a line vi 
called; <£) 

But the skipper said, “ No you don’t; I'm boss ofCp 
boat.” 

The crew of the hospital ship stood by appalled 
As the doctor calmly took off his boots and cot 
“ Skipper,” he said, “you’ll help, and not hinder 

There’s a bad case yonder; the doctor’s wanted_t) 

me.” 

The skipper said never a word, but lus eyes grew 
The line was fetched, made taut, but no one sjVVp 
Then they lowered him oyer the side, his face set 
For the struggle that lay before. One powerful 
Brought him clear of the ship, then the fight be 
The fight lor the mastery ’twixt sea and man. "* • H (<5 
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Orer the tossing billows, they tiro passed on ; 

They two ?—there was only one to human eye; 

Hut “ wireless ” messages of prayer had flown 
Dp from the mission ship to the Throne on high. 

M Hushed was the angry deep ”—for the Christ was 
there, 

brought by the doctor's faith and his comrade’s 
l •raver. 

And so he reaches the smack, and eager hands 
Help him up from his perilous ride; 

Dripping, exhausted, on the deck he stands, 

Yet eager now to reach his patient's side; 
so Christlike love her human arms outstretched, 

And thus in a North Sea gale was the doctor “ fetched." 

Men of the Island race, of the Sea King’s breed, 
Kngland is England still, and “ Nought shall rue " ; 
Bearing for gallant act and noble deed 
Sons who are ready these great things to do; 

Who spurred by that “ greater love " o’er self can 
rise. 

Counting ev'n life tea small for sacrifice. 

L. R. Hardy. 



WHY NOT DO IT AGAIN ? 

| P at first you do succeed, 

Try again I 

Life is more than just one deed; 

Try again 1 

Never stop with what you’ve done; 

Wore remains than you have won; 

Full content's vouchsafed to none i 
Try again 1 

If you’ve won on lower plane, 

Try again I 

Life is more than one campaign; 

Try again I 

Send your guidons to the fore; 

Strive to seize one standard more; 

Still ungained are palms galore; 

Try again I 

If at first you do succeed. 

Try again I 

For the future sow the seed; 

Try again I 

Rise with sacred discontent; 

Realise that life is lent 
On highest searches to be spent; 

Try again I 

Aubrey s. G. Dexnistoun. 





7W 



A Matter of Taste.—Which is handsomest ? 

(To be decided by the votes of our readers. A Prize of 5». wiil be given ; and if several readers agree, first place 
will be balloted for in oar office. Last day /or sending in, December 12). 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DEATH OP ANOTHER FAMOUS 
“ B.O.P.”-ITE. 

THE recent death, at the use of seventy-one, 
of Mr. Edward Whyiuper, the famous Alpine climber, 
removes another of our oldest contributors. Per¬ 
haps his most notable exploit was the ascent of 
the Matterhorn, which was only conquered at the 
cost of the lives of four members of the party. 
Six times previously Mr. Whymper had tried to 
storm the pinnacle that dominates Zermatt, but 
failed. The successful party, which reached the 
top on July 14, 1865, comprised Mr. Whymper, the 
Rev. Charles Hudson, Mr. Hadow, Lord Francis 
Douglas, and the guides, Michael Croz and the two 
Taugwalders. It was a race with a number of Italians, 
and the Italians were beaten. When the Englishmen 
got to the summit they planted a flag in the highest 
snow, in token of their sensational conquest of the 
mountain. Then, seeing the Italians toiling upward 
below them, they hurled bits of rock in their direction 
in order to attract their attention and convince them 
of their defeat. The Italians turned and fled. “ The 
old traditions are true,” they afterwards reported: 
“ there are spirits on the top of the Matterhorn.” 

But the success was dearly bought. The descent 
proved one of the most tragic of Alpine adventures, 
for only three of the party returned—Mr. Whymper 
and the two Taugwalders. The catastrophe cauie 
just after the party had left the summit. Mr. Hadow 
slipped, stumbled against Croz, who was leading, and 
knocked him over. 

“ I heard one startled exclamation from Croz,” Mr. 
Whymper wrote afterwards, " then saw him and Mr. 
Hadow flying downwards ; in another moment Hudson 
was dragged from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas 
immediately after him. All this was the work of a 
moment. Immediately we heard Croz’s exclamation 
old Peter (Taugwalder) and I planted fturselves as 
firmly as the rocks would permit. The rope was taut 
between us, and the jerk came on us both as on one man. 
We held ; but the rope broke midway between Taug¬ 
walder and Lord Francis Douglas. For a few seconds 
we saw our unfortunate companions sliding downwards 
on their backs, and spreading out their liauds, en¬ 
deavouring to save themselves. They passed from 
our sight uninjured, disappeared one by one, and 
then fell from precipice to precipice on to the Matter¬ 
horn glacier below, a distance of nearly 4,000 feet.” 
The bodies of all the climbers, save that of Lord Francis 
Douglas, which could never be found, were subsequently 
recovered. 

Mr. Whymper achieved further fame by twice 
ascending Chimborazo, in the Andes, and 20,517 feet 
above the level of the sea. He was the first man to 
reach the top. F’rom 1901 to 1905 he explored the 
Canadian Rockies for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
his feats among the great peaks of Alberta and British 
Columbia doing much to popularise knowledge of the 
Canadian mountains, which he maintained constitute 
" fifty Switzerlands rolled into one.” 



BOYS IN CHINA. 

A WRITER in the “ B. Z. Magazine," whose residence 
is in Tsou-Ping, China, gives the following facts in 
regard to Chinese boys : 

When a baby-boy is born in a Chinese home there 
is great rejoicing, crackers are fired, presents are given, 
and many visits are paid to the parents. For the 
first month the boys have what is called a ” milk ” 
name. At the end of a month they have their heaiis 
shaven and they are then called " great dog, or little 
dog. or ugly dog or cat,” or something of that kind, 
so as to deceive the evil spirits, who might want to 
steal away the precious baby-boy. When thev are 
six or seven years old, they have a school name given 
them, which they keep until they are men ; then they 
take the name by whicli they wish to be known so 
long as they live. They are fond of such names 
as Precious-pearl, Bright-and-beautiful, Protecting- 
pcace, /Opening-sun, Upright-and-prosperous. Of 
student names these are a few specimens : Radiant- 
brightness, Virtuous-strength, Harmonious-fragrance, 
Heavenly - courage, Correct - reckoning, l’reserved- 
wealth and Prosperous-spirit. We mav smile at these 
Chinese names, but what do you think'of such English 
names as these, whicli are all real: Pleasant-jclly, 
Evergreen, William Girnblettc Hole, and Pearl- 
button I 

Of games, Chinese boys are fond of hide and seek, 
blind-man's bull, touch,' shuttlecock, and kite-flying, 
borne one once paid a visit to China, and one day saw 
a Chinaman standing quite still, with his pigtail 
standing straight up in the air. lie came nearer to 
see what it meant, and found the man verv busy 
Using his fingers doing something, and as he wanted 
to fly his kite at the same time, tied the string to his 
pigtail, which did as well as his hands. Kites are 
mole to represent birds, butterflies, centipedes, and 
men. A few days ago a beautiful kite was -ten repre¬ 
senting a mandarin in his official robes, flying steadily 
in the breeze. A \alvc of tissue-paper is often inserted 
in the kite to make it hum, and lighted lanterns are 
sent up to the kites at night, giving them the appear¬ 
ance of stars 


WATERPROOFING TENTS. 

As a rule it is not satisfactory, for various reasons, 
to render light tent fabric waterproof by any of the 
recognised proofing processes. 

The material appears to deteriorate in quality and 
strength under the influence of the media employed , 
it is liable to crack with the repeated folding to which 
a tent is unavoidably subjected, ami receives con¬ 
siderable addition to its weight in the process, auy 
one of which defects is sufficient condemnation in itself. 
The writer is, however, indebted to a back number 
of " The Woodworker ” for a waterproofing solution 
therein described, which has been tried over a period 
of several years, and has proved itself admirably 
efficient in every wav, having none of the defects 
mentioned, and, as the author of the article correctly 
says, "renders the fabric waterproof without making 
it impervious to air,” a point of vital importance to 
campers. 

Before proceeding farther, here is the recipe : 

Boil half an ounce of isinglass in a pint of soft 
water until it is quite dissolved, and strain through a 
piece of clean linen into a second saucepan. Dissolve 
a quarter of an ounce of white Castile soap in a pint 
of water, strain as before, and add to the first solution. 
Dissolve an ounce of alum in two pints of water, strain 
pnd add. istir and heat the combined solutions over 
a slow fire until the liquid simmers, when it is ready 
for use. 

Spread the tent upon a table right side downwards, 
ami apply the mixture with a soft flat brush, working 
the solution well into the seams. The material dries 
with a " rubbery " surface, which sheds the ruin in 
large beads, and as thp total expenditure on the neces¬ 
sary ingredients is only sixpence, not including the 
cost of burnt saucepans, the final result is obtained 
with a minimum outlay. The quantity given is just 


sufficient for one coat for a Canadian tent (6 ft. 3 in. 
by 4 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 3 in.) with caves, back and front, 

and door extensions. 

it should be noted that the material treated in this 
way very gradually loses its rain-resisting properties, 
due, presumably, to the slow dissolving out of the 
isinglass and soap, although two coats should effectively 
" weather ” the rainest of rainy seasons. 

On a recent tour in North Wales the writer’s tent 
had to withstand eight hours' hard continuous rain, 
and during this time not a drop entered the tent. 
The hand rubbed over the inside of the fabric was 
as dry afterwards as before, although the water was 
pouring off the roof in streams outside. The walls and 
seams were quite dry the whole of the time. In tho 
writer's opinion it is better not to dip the material 
to be treated in the solution, as more of the latter 
will be required, and the subsequent wringing out is 
liable to strain or disintegrate the fibres, an avoidable 
defect in the fabric which might be unwittingly attri¬ 
buted to the destructive power of the waterproofing 
if, later on, the water-supply comes in at the roof. 

James H. Wood, in “ Camping.” 

a; a; a; 

WORLD'S LARGEST LINER. 

The Cunarder Aquitama, now building at Clydebank, 
is to be the largest vessel in the world, the Cunard 
directors having finally extended her proposed length 
to over 900 ft., thus making the Aquitania ten feet 
longer than the Hamburg-American liner Imperator, 
now building at Hamburg. The Aquitania will also 
be one knot faster, her guaranteed speed having been 
fixed at 23 knots. She will accommodate 4,000 
passengers. 
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Horn to Achieve One’s Ambition in SpoPt. 

By D. R. GENT ( Captain, Plymouth R.F.C., and English International). 


I have been asked to give some hints on 
the way to achieve one’s ambition in 
sport generally, so not unnaturally my 
thoughts turn first to the branch in which 
I take greatest pleasure and interest. 

I well remember that, when quite a boy, 
I went to see an International match be¬ 
tween England and Wales. It was at 
Swansea in 1898, and I shall never forget 
the sight. The immense crowd, the in¬ 
tense enthusiasm, the keen expectation 
with which I awaited the commencement 
of that game, are inscribed indelibly on 
my mind. But, of course, more than any¬ 
thing else, those thirty happy ones who 
were about to enter upon a glorious contest 
impressed my boyish fancy. How I envied 
them their lot and their skill! This, I 
believe, is a feeling which often comes 
over people who watch a game of Rugby 
well played, and that game was well 
played, especially by Wales. 

Certainly I have often heard men speak 
of experiencing such a sensation, but with 
me it had a special influence. At that 
moment, as the cheers of the assembled 
thousands rent the welkin, I longed some 
day to occupy the place of one of those 
thirty lucky men who had donned their 
lountry’s colours. And I am proud to be 
able to say that such good fortune did 
eventually fall to my lot. 

Of course, it is one thing to long to 
Achieve some ambition, but it is quite 


another to carry that longing into effect. 
This is where a boy may show whether 
there is grit in him or not. My first stage 



was to get a place in the school team. My 
school was the Swan.sec Grammar School, 
a capital one for sport. ^ut the only 


“footer” was Association, so I went in 
for that, and soon developed a love, and 
possibly a talent, for it, with the result 
that I became the captain of the school 
team, undoubtedly one of life’s honours 
for a schoolboy. 

From school to college. Here, at St. 
Paul’s College, Cheltenham, I was brought 
face to face with Rugby. Both codes were 
played, and I had to decide which I would 
follow. My early longing here asserted 
itself, and I plumped for Rugger, to which 
I have clung ever since. Being on the 
light side, I had to choose my position 
outside the scrum, and went for half or 
three-quarter, fixing ultimately on half. 
My early Soccer training stood me in good 
stead—in fact, it always hae—and I got 
my place as a junior, another of life’s 
early plums. A boy who in his early days 
throws in his lot with Soccer ought, pro¬ 
vided he changes early enough, to benefit 
considerably from this experience when 
he becomes a Rugger man. I have come 
across heaps of first-class Rugger men who 
have had the same experience as myself in 
this respect. 

And here I should like to give a word of 
advice to my boy readers. Make up your 
mind what is to be your place in the field, 
and then do your best to perfect your 
play in that position. Of course, you 
should take counsel with those who are 
older, and have had more experience of 
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the game than yourself. But, after all, 
you are in some ways the best judge of 
your own capabilities, and your own wishes 
are probably the best criterion. Moreover, 
do not be easily disoouraged. The knack 
of excelling often takes a long time in 
coming, but given perseverance you will 
find that it will come sooner or later, and 
some day you will be happy to discover 
that you have at last a real idea of the 
game. 

From college to club. I was fortunate 
enough, on leaving Cheltenham in 1904, 
to become a member of the well-known 
Gloucester Club. This was certainly good 
luck for me, as few footballers go straight 
into a big club team all at once. With 
Gloucester I played for some yeare, and 
received recognition from the county 
authorities. This, of course, used to be a 
necessary preliminary to being chosen for 
one’s oountry, for county gameB served in 
some way as trial matches for the season’s 
Internationals. 

It was in 1906 that I was first chosen 
to play for England against the New 
ZealanderB (All Blacks) at the Palace, 
and, in the same Season, I was on the 
English side against Wales at Richmond, 
and against Ireland at Leicester, all of 
which games, I am sorry to say, we lost. 
It was not till the season of 1910, when 
England, once more after so long an in¬ 
terval, became the champions, that I again 
played for my country. The match against 
Wales at Twickenham in the early part 
of that year will always remain my most 
pleasant memory. England had not beaten 
Wales on any ground, English or Welsh, 
for, I believe, twelve years, and naturally 
there was great keenness on our part to 
do so. Oh, that glorious game, and that 
magnificent try which Adrian Stoop 
engineered so skilfully in the first three 
minutes of the match ! That is the sort of 
thing which lives in the mind, especially 
in the mind of one fortunate enough to 
have participated in the contest. Thus 
my first experience in International games 
was, curiously enough, as a boy-spectator 
watching Wales commence her long series 
of decisive wins against England; and one 
of my last experiences, as a player, was in 
helping to break that run of success. 

Thus was my ambition realised. It 
would be of little use my narrating all the 
trials of an ambitious footballer’s life. 
Most of my readers will have had some 
experience of them already. But I may 
perhaps be allowed to insist on two points 
which I consider more than usually im¬ 
portant. The first is, keep in good condi¬ 
tion. For those at school or college, or at 
any of the hospitals, this ie easy enough. 
It is for those who have already gone to 
business, and who have only the Saturday 
afternoon free, that it becomes difficult to 
maintain any kind of good training. But 
such men will find that a run of two or 
three miles before breakfast, or a run 
and kick about in the evening, will suffice 
to keep them fairly fit, without absorbing 
too much of their time. Secondly, make 
yourself master of as many phases of the 
game as possible. Tackling, drop-kicking, 
punting, giving and taking passes, fielding 
high kicks—all these can be mastered with 
practice, and will heln vou to become a 


first-class player, in addition to making 
you enjoy one of England’s greatest 
games. Thus will a young Rugby foot¬ 
baller stand a chance of achieving his 
ambition. 

Let us now look at the would-be superior 
cricketer. I presume a cricketer’s great 
desire is to represent his oountry against 
Australia. Very much the same course 
awaits the ambitious player of this game 
as of most others. Let him show bound¬ 
less patience to practise and persevere. 
Also it is necessary to get rid of nerves. 
A player afflicted with the dread disease 
of nerves is of little use to any side, and, 
of course, it is only natural that a young 
fellow playing for his country for the first 
time should be nervous, but he ought not 
to be. At football a game is so crowded 
with incident that a man has a much 
better chance of driving away those awful 
nerves than he has at cricket. What ie 
chiefly needed is a strong mind and the 
determination not to be the slave of the 
occasion. It is the fact that many a man 
has to do this which makes games so useful 
in life itself. 

The regular order of advancement in 
the cricket world is school, ’Varsity, 
county, and country. But there are one or 
two notable exceptions to this order of 
honour. For instance, A. C. Maclaren 
never went to the University, but played 
for his county straight away, as also did 
J. N. Crawford and R. H. Spooner, and, 
more recently, F. H. Knott and I. P. F. 
Campbell, the latter two of whom are now 
at Oxford. F. S. Jackson is a case in 
point of one who first played for his 
school, Harrow, then for his University, 
Cambridge, next for his oounty, York¬ 
shire, and lastly for his country. That we 
may call the cursus konorum of the 
cricket world. For a professional it sets 
the seal of true greatness upon his efforts 
when he has become one of England’s 
elect. Men like Hayward, Hirst, and 
Tyldesley need no further honours to 
enhance their extraordinary merit. No 
budding cricketer can do better than go 
and watch these batsmen, and seek to 
emulate them. That they are to be 
equalled is perhaps doubtful, but they may 
certainly be copied, and no one need 
despair just through seeing the magnifi¬ 
cent way in which they show their great¬ 
ness. No game that is worth the playing 
is easy, despite what people say; but the 
more practioe and intelligence you put 
into your efforts, the more likely you are 
to meet with success. 

Now let us turn our attention to another 
branch of sport, one that is most useful, 
and has the Btamp of Royal favour and 
skill upon it. I refer to shooting. The 
ability to shoot is not conceded to every¬ 
one, but undoubtedly more people have 
chances to shine thereat than at many 
sports, because there exist so many rifle 
corps, where anyone who is at all desirous 
to shoot may be certain of a sincere wel¬ 
come. To win the King’s Prize at Bisley 
is, or should be, the aim of every good 
marksman. I may mention that this has 
been won on one occasion by a boy from 
Bedford Grammar School, when he was 
still under twenty-one years of age. The 
King’s Prize consists of a gold medal and 


250/., and so is naturally, apart from the 
mere honour, much coveted. 

One of the most manly of our sports is 
rowing, and that is best seen as practised 
at the Universities. The life of the row¬ 
ing man is one of continual self-denial. 
From the very time he enters his college, 
if he falls a victim to the snares of the 
boat captain, he is a slave to the river. 
And the extraordinary part of it is that 
the fascination of the river is intense. I 
have talked to men who have been rowing 
in their college boats, and who have come 
down at the end of the term, vowing that 
they would never touch an oar again, and 
yet the very next term I have found them 
sitting in their eights quite cheerfully and 
listening to a torrent of abuse from the 
coach, that autocrat of the tow-path. 

Indeed, the life of a rowing man is a 
stern existence, and he gets precious little 
sympathy from his fellows. Every day, 
wet or fine, he will make his way down to 
the river, and submit to the tender mercies 
of some coach or other. He is allowed to 
grumble a little. He has to let off steam 
some way or other. Then he spends 
most of his year in training, and this is un¬ 
doubtedly galling at times. When he finds 
his associates going out, and he has to be 
in bed by ten o’clock, he is apt to regret 
that he ever took to this form of recrea¬ 
tion. But yet he has his days. When the 
races come round, he can swagger down 
before the assembled multitude of friends 
and relations, and not wrongly does he feel 
that he is the cynosure of all eyes. 

And for those who attain greatness—and 
I suppose there is no greatness in the row¬ 
ing world above that of representing one’s 
University at Putney—the reward is cer¬ 
tainly deserved. Just think of the strain 
these oarsmen have to undergo. During 
the Michaelmas term, the candidates for 
a Beat in the boat are examined very care¬ 
fully, and from the two trial eights which 
race at the end of the term are chosen the 
men for the boat. Early in January they 
start practice, and for twelve weeks or so 
they continue, spending the last six in 
strict training. Can you wonder that the 
winning crew feel themselves little short 
of divine? And the public encourage 
them in this feeling, for I very much 
doubt whether there is any other sporting 
event, not even excepting the Derby, 
which attracts the attention of so many 
persons of all ranks and classes. It is 
indeed a mark of greatness to have been 
a member of one of the ’Varsity crews, 
and this is fully seen at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge themselves. 

Rowing ie a fine sport in any case, and 
there exist many junior clubs where those 
who wish may get their full of the delight 
to be extracted therefrom. Here again 
there is great need of self-sacrifice. It is 
no small thing to return from business and 
find enough energy to row. Most people 
prefer the slack life to be obtained from 
a punt or a skiff gently pulled. But it is 
this energy which keeps men fit in these 
days of so much city life. To crown all 
there is Henley, the Mecca of the rowing 
man’s ambition, and no small honour is 
conferred on a member of a winning 
Grand crew. 

What is the ambition of our young 
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friends who play Soccer? Well, it may 
take several forms. In professional circles 
the England and Scotland match is the 
game par excellence, and a man who has 
taken part- in this has aet the coping-stone 
upon his football career. To our amateur 
friends there are several directions which 
ambition may take. The winning of the 
“Arthur Dunn Cup ” is very popular, or 
to represent one of the ’Varsities against- 
the other, or, again, what is probably 
reckoned an even greater honour, to be 


elected one of the famous Corinthians. 
For, to be sure, 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum, 

as I have heard often quoted a propos of 
the difficulty of attaining such heights. 
The amateurs, too, play International 
matches. Only it cannot be pretended that 
the interest taken in them is anything like 
as great as that taken in those under the 
Football Association or the Rugby Union. 


It will be seen, therefore, that each 
game offers an excellent reward for those 
who are ready to undergo the self-denial 
necessary, and who have the ability, pluck, 
and grit essential to success in anything. 
But the attainment of these honours is not, 
after all, the main thing. That rests, in 
my opinion, in playing the game vigor¬ 
ously and straightforwardly. All who do 
this will get their own reward, and will 
not value that the less because it is not 
the mere pride of plaoe. 


THE JEWELS OF ZENOBIA: 

A WEIRD TALE OP ANCIENT PALMYRA. 

By RAVENOR BULLBN, 

Author oj “ The Floating Gourd," "Mystery of Cabin So. 7," etc. 


TJboixssor Erasmus Dalrymple, with a 
X great many letters after his name, 
was a very nice old man; also he was a 
very learned one. 

Strange as it may appear, he was a great 
favourite with ladies, especially young 
ones, though what it was that attracted 
them to him it is hard to say, unless it 
were his tact, for the professor took care 
never to talk over their heads; he always 
chose a topic that he knew would be of 
interest to them, and the tale goes that 
having undertaken to read a paper at a 
meeting of some learned society, when 
the time came he was nowhere to be found. 
At last he was unearthed in one of the 
■mall ante-rooms, surrounded by a bevy 
of young matrons, who appeared to hang 
on the words that fell from his lips as 
though they were pearls of great prioe; 
and possibly to the ladies they were, for 
the dear old gentleman was giving a minute 
description of a garment which he had 
seen depicted on the wall of a rock tomb 
in Egypt, and which he declared was the 
exact facsimile of a tea-gown he had that 
very day noticed in a shop window in 
Bond Street, and when discovered he was 
actnally engaged in sketching the gar¬ 
ment on his cuff for the ladies’ edification. 
No wonder, then, that they voted him a 
dear old man ! 

On a certain rainy afternoon of a more 
than usually late and depressing spring, 
Professor Dalrymple left the gloomy pre¬ 
cincts of the British Museum and set out 
with umbrella and overshoes to walk to 
his house in Gower Street. 

Though not exactly in a fashionable 
neighbourhood, the house was a comfort¬ 
able one, and suited the professor, an it 
was within easy reach of his work. 

Arriving home about six o’clock, he 
changed into some dry clothes and put on 
his comfortable slippers; and by the time 
be had done this, his old housekeeper 
announced that dinner was ready; for the 
professor was in the habit of dining at 
the old-fashioned hour of half-past six, 
■o as to give himself a good long evening 
with his manuscripts. 

“ Anyone been, Martha ? ” inquired he 
of the old ladv, who was in fact his cook, 
housekeeper, housemaid, and general fac¬ 
totum. 


“ Yes, sir. Master George and another 

E itleman with him. They wouldn’t 
ve any message, but said they would 
probably look in again in the course of 
the evening." 


chapter ra. 

“ Um, am; George Wigram, eh? 
Wonder what nephew George wants? It 
isn’t often he finds his way to these 
unfashionable parts.” 

Though this was not intended for 
Martha’s ears, she, with the privilege of 
an old domestic, availed herself of the 
opportunity for a chat. 

“ Master George has been away in 
foreign parts, hasn’t he, sir? ” 

“Yee, Martha, been in Egypt; though 
what he expected to do there, except to 
ride those ridiculous undersized donkeys, 
is more than I can imagine.” 

“ Ah, he was always fond of hunting, 
sir, was Master George,” ventured Martha, 
whose ideas of horsemanship were some¬ 
what vague. 

“Hunting! Bless the woman; you 
don’t ride to hounds on an Egyptian 
donkey, if that’s what you’re thinking of. 
No, all you do is to sit on the donkey and 
the Egyptians hunt you, or rather it, with 
large sticks, and charge you heavily for 
doing it.” 

“Well, well. It’s wonderful how they 
wicked do prevail in foreign parte,” was 
Martha’s comment on this information. 

“ It is, Martha. It certainly is. How 
thankful we ought to be that they confine 
their operations entirely to foreign parts,” 
remarked the professor, with a dry 
twinkle in his eye. 

“ Yes, Bir. We’ve many things to be 
thankful for,” replied the old lady, who 
always took everything the professor said 
in the strictly literal sense. 

“ Now, Martha,” said the sly old gentle¬ 
man, who knew how to get on the right 
side of his old housekeeper, as schoolboys 
say, “ when I was walking home to-day 
through the rain the thought came into 
my mind that I shouldn’t be in the least 
surprised if you had made me one of those 
delicious college puddings. Eh, Martha? 
Now I wonder if I am right? ” 

“ Well, now, if that isn’t downright 
wonderful, sir, for that’s just what I have 
done; though how you could have guessed 
it, is more than I can sav,” concluded the 
flattered old lady, as sne toddled off to 
get it. 

“ 0 woman, woman! how easily art thou 
mystified, not to say bamboozled,” mused 
the professor, as he helped himself to a 
glass of his favourite claret: then, with 
a chuckle, “ As though we haven’t had 
college pudding as regularly as clock¬ 
work every Friday for the last twenty 
years.” 


After dinner the professor adjourned 
to his study and lighted his pipe. About 
the seventh puff there came a knock at the 
front door, followed by footsteps in the 
passage, then a tap at the study door, and 
Martha announced “ Master George and a 
gentleman to see you, sir.” Not that by 
choosing this form of introduction Martha 
intended to throw any doubt on Master 
George’s gentility, but simply that to her 
Master George was Master George, and 
everyone else was more or less of an un¬ 
known quantity, and therefore to be re¬ 
garded with suspicion, or at any rate 
received with caution. 

“ How do you do, my boy? Come in. 
Come in.” 

“I’m all right, thanks, uncle; and 
you ? ” 

“Oh, I’m as fit as a fiddle—rather an 
old fiddle, perhaps, but still I’ve nothing 
to complain of.” 

“ That’s good, uncle; a kind of mellow 
Straduarius, eh? But I’m forgetting : this 
is my friend, Tom Jelliooe, who has been 
with me in Egypt.” 

“What, the Jelliooes of Wiltshire? 
Yes? Why, I knew your father well. Sit 
down both of you; sit down and make 
yourselves comfortable. Got your pipes? 
You’ll find some tobacco in the jar. Never 
offer my guests cigars, as George knows. 
Beastly things cigars; bad for the liver. 

“ Well, how did you leave Rameses and 
Amenhoteb ?—I suppose you went the usual 
round—pyramids, Bphinx, temples, tombs, 
and believed everything the guides told 
you, eh? ” 

“More or less, uncle; but it’s a won¬ 
derful country, or rather two distinct 
countries — the modern so essentially 
modern, the old so very, very old; its 
antiquity all the more striking by reason 
of the oontrast; but we had a little adven¬ 
ture when we were there, and it is partly 
on account of that that we have come to 
see you to-night.” 

“ Adventure, eh ? Now don’t tell me 
you got thrown off one of your precious 
donkeys.” 

“No, we weren’t thrown, although we 
went for several rides on them; in fact, 
it was on one of those rides that the 
adventure happened.” 

“ ‘ Adventures are to the adventurous,’ 
they say. What happened in your case ? ” 

“ Well, one day we were riding out in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes, and I rode 
on alone to look at some ruins, leaving 
Jelliooe, whose plumpness militates against 
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archaeological enterprise, to have a com¬ 
fortable nap on his Bteed.” 

“ Most euphemistically and beautifully 
expressed, old man, but I admit the soft 
impeachment,” laughed Jellicoe. 

“ On my return I found that Jellicoe’s 
donkey had sunk into the earth, and Jelli¬ 
coe was sitting on his head.” 

“ My dear boy, it couldn’t be done,” 
expostulated the professor. 

“ On its head, I should have said.” 

“ Ah, that makes all the difference, but 
even now I don’t seem to have the situa¬ 
tion quite clearly in my mind. In the first 
place, why should the donkey sink into 
the earth, unless possibly through a feel¬ 
ing of shame ? and in the second place, why 
should Mr. Jellicoe sit on its head, unless 
it had in some way offended him ? ” 

“Oh, no. It wasn’t that at all; the 
donkey sank because the earth gave way 
under it, and Jellicoe sat on his, I mean 
its, head because he thought it the proper 
thing to do under the circumstances.” 

“ With a view of assisting it to rise, Mr. 
Jellicoe ? ” 

“ I don’t know exactly why I did, pro¬ 
fessor, although at the time I thought I 
was doing something extremely clever. I 
suppose it was because I had seen cabbies 
sit on their heads.” 

“ Meaning on their horses’ heads.” 

“ Yes, on their horses’ heads, of course.” 

“ Well, perhaps, George, the story will 
tend to explain itself as it goes on, so 
proceed,” said the professor, who was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. 

“ Well, uncle, it se^ns that the ground 
had given way under the donkey’s feet, 
and it had sunk in up to its fore shoul¬ 
ders.” 

“ But, my dear boy, I’ve never seen a 
donkey with four shoulders; as a matter 
of fact, I don’t think there are such ani¬ 
mals.” 

“ Sunk in up to its shoulders, I mean.” 

“ I see. Well, I think I have a fair 
idea of the situation now. What hap¬ 
pened next? ” 

“ I told Jellicoe to get off its head, and 
pull on one side while I pulled on the 
other, and just as we pulled he fell in.” 


“ Who fell in ? Mr. Jellicoe ? ” 

“No, the other—I mean the donkey; 
in fact, we all three fell in and landed at 
the bottom of a tunnel about six feet 
deep.” 

“ Ah, now I begin to see daylight; well, 
what next ? ” 

“ We found the air wasn’t fit to breathe, 
so we hauled the donkey out and went 
back.” 

“And was that the end of the adven¬ 
ture?” asked the professor, a shade of 
disappointment in his tone. 

“ No, rather not; the next morning early 
we went with a pick and shovel and made 
our way to the end of the tunnel, or what 
we thought was the end, but it proved to 
be artificially built up, so we broke 
through and discovered a chamber in the 
lock, in which was a stone sarcophagus.” 

“ Ah, this gets interesting,” Baid the 
professor, who was a great antiquarian. 

“ Well, we lifted the lid and found a 
mummy inside, and on his finger was this 
ring.” 

Professor Dalrymple examined the ring 
with great interest. 

“ Was there anything besides?” asked 
he, eagerly. 

“ Yes, the mummy’s right hand lay on 
his breast, and under his hand was a roll 
of papyrus, covered with writing.” 

“ Hieroglyphics, do you mean ? ” 

“I don’t think so; it doesn't look like 
picture writing to me, but here it is,” and 
Wigram produced the packet from his 
pocket and handed it to his uncle. 

“One minute; did the wall you broke 
through or the sarcophagus show any signs 
of having been broken into before? The 
reason I ask is that these Egyptians, and 
the Cairene Greeks especially, are past- 
masters in the art of humbugging tourists, 
and palming off spurious antiques on them. 

“ Now, did the donkey boys lead you 
or direct you to the spot ? You see, some¬ 
times these rascals get a mummy and hide 
it in a sarcophagus in some old tomb, and 
then pretend to discover it, and so reap a 
rich harvest from their credulous patrons. 
Did anything of that kind happen in this 
case ? ” 

(To be continued.) 


“ No, certainly not, uncle. We went 
there quite by chance. We had no donkey 
boys with us, and it was by the purest 
accident that we fell in. No, I am positive 
from its appearance that the tomb had 
never been opened since the mummy was 
placed in it.” 

“Good,” said the professor; “now let 
me see the papyrus.” 

He examined it carefully with knitted 
brows. 

“Strange,” said he, “very strange; 
the very last thing I should have expected. 
I should have looked for hieroglyphics, or 
even Coptic, but early Arabic ! George, 
my boy,” he said, rousing himself and 
turning to his nephew, “if genuine, this 
has every appearance of being a most in¬ 
teresting and important find, but the thing 
will require close study. 

“ As far as I can see, the characters are 
Arabic and, from the formation of some 
of the letters, probably of about the 
period of 300 A.D., but, as I said, it will 
want close study. I must translate it, my 
boy; I must translate it, if it takes the 
rest of my life. 

“ Now I tell you what you must do 
You leave it with me, and I’ll see if I 
can decipher it, and if I can’t I don’t know 
who can. I’ll lock it in my safe here, 
and of course take the greatest care of it, 
and when I have found out what it is about 
I’ll drop you a line, and you and your 
friend, Mr. Jelliooe, if he will, shall corae 
and dine with me and hear what I m&ixe 
of it.” 

“ I shall be delighted,” said Jellicoe. 

“ Yes, uncle; that will be fine; and von 
might as well lock the ring in the safe too. 
What iB it, do you think—a ruby? ” 

“ It looks like it, my boy, and a beauti¬ 
ful stone, too ; but I’ll try and find out all 
about it, and I’ll let you know when I am 
ready.” 

So, after another pipe, Wigram and Jelli¬ 
coe said good-night, and left the professor 
to the study of the papyrus. 

It was three o’clock in the morning 
before the old gentleman went to his bed, 
and the last words he said before turning 
out the light were “ Most extraordinary! " 


^0 <^0 ^0 

THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 


By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe" “ A Hero in Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns" etc. 


CHAPTER vn. —THE DOUBLE CHASE. 

T he two strangers had vanished into the 
darkness, but the lads, guessing the 
direction they had taken and knowing the 
way better than they did, soon had them in 
sight, dimly silhouetted against the dark- 
grey sky. Both parties moved swiftly 
along, and the boys were keen-witted 
enough not to trust wholly to distance and 
the smallness of their stature to screen 
them from observation in case the foe 
should look behind. They argued shrewdly 
that the eyes of the Frenchmen would be 
directed seawards, and so kept a course 
a little farther landward. They, them¬ 
selves. looked not. once behind, being intent 
upon what was before them and never sus¬ 
pecting that a gnm and desperate pursuit 
dogged the if UW II heels. 


(Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I., R.B.A.) 

Rogers took up the trail with hardly the 
loss of a moment. The cliff tops at the 
edge of the land were almost level, with 
just a shallow dip here and there, and as 
the boys were working some distance to 
his right he actually saw the blurred out¬ 
lines of his confederates without a sight 
of those he so earnestly sought. For some 
mile or so he thought that the watchers 
had missed the trail in the dark, or had 
gone on to Baymouth to raise an alarm. 
A chill ran clown his spine ; if the latter 
supposition were correct the danger of his 
situation was greatly increased, and his 
hope of safety lay in overhauling the spies 
and sending them miles away from Pine 
Hollow, when he might stoutly deny the 
lads’ story. They had spoilt his scheme 
just at the moment when success seemed 
assured. The French vessel was due that 


night off the headland. Another spy— 
the fellow hailed as “Jacques”—was 
working round from Weymouth, and a 
boat hidden in a thicket a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards above high-water mark was 
ready for the three to row out under cover 
of midnight. Supposing the lads had gone 
on to Baymouth, it was just possible that 
Jacques would make the rendezvous 
in time for all to make good their escape. 
The thicket lay in an angle of the cliffs 
about five furlongs east of Baymouth head¬ 
land. 

Rogers hurried on. resolved that if 
Jacques had not arrived the two spies 
he had lodged should put off without him. 
He concocted a story that he hoped would 
scare them into instant flight.. They had 
gathered information which they con¬ 
sidered highly valuable, and a sense of 
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duty to their country would probably lead 
them to sacrifice Citizen Jacques without 
much compunction. Their mission had 
nothing to do with the threatened invasion 
from Boulogne, but was connected with a 
plan to make a night descent upon Wey¬ 
mouth and kidnap King George. The 
scheme was a wild one, and Rogers laughed 
at it in his sleeve, but his hospitality and 
assistance had been paid for handsomely. 
There was tell-tale French gold in his 
house and he wanted to live and enjoy it. 


until his head touched the upper level of 
the short turf; then he lay very still, 
watching to see which way the lads would 
move. He dared not advance a foot until 
they had got beyond his range of vision. 
Of one thing he was now certain ; they were 
dogging the Frenchmen and had no 
thought of going on to Baymouth to raise 
an alarm. There was a grain of comfort 
in this. The two ought to be able to escape. 
Jacques could hardly avoid capture, but 
Rogers was practically unknown to him. 


Hal and Ted went off with a auick trot, 
their steps bearing more towards the sea 
and the actual track of the spies. The 
darkness soon swallowed them up, and 
Rogers rose to his feet and continued the 
pursuit. All five rapidly neared the ren¬ 
dezvous. The bell of Baymouth Church 
solemnly tolled “ twelve.” 

To the surprise of the panting lads the 
Frenchmen suddenly disappeared from 
view. “ Hullo ! Gone ! ” said Hal, pull¬ 
ing up suddenly. 



His enraged countrymen would repay his 
treason with a rope, and he had no mind 
for that sort of reward. 

The traitor dipped down into a slight 
hollow, and by so doing lost sight of the 
spies ahead. As he clambered feverishly 
up the opposite slope he chanced to glance 
along to the left and then to the right, 
and was startled to see the figures of the 
two boys as they stood for a moment to 
breathe themselves. He stooped to his 
hands and knees and crawled upwards 


‘ Demanding attention for his wounded chum.” 

The miserly traitor sighed with relief to 
think that he would not be caught red- 
handed. Yet the evidence of the boys 
would be strong and circumstantial, and a 
search of his farm would reveal more. The 
whole country was alarmed, and no jury 
would be inclined to give him the benefit 
of any doubt. He pulled at his cravat 
and thought with a shudder of a ring of 
hempen rope. Desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies, and he quickly resolved 
what he would do. 


“ Trewin’s Gap!” whispered Ted. “A 
rare place to hide in. Come on, I know 
another way down.” He turned sharply 
and Hal follow’ed. Again Rogers lost his 
prey; but he knew where the spies were 
gone, and followed their trail without hesi 
tation. He went down the winding path as 
silently as a cat, pausing now and then and 
glancing keenly right and left for a eign 
of the lads. He saw nothing, so continued 
his way down. A rustling in the bushes 
told him that the spies were dragging 
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out the boat. He glanced seawards; 
the tide was coming steadily in, the tops 
of the breakers making a fleck of light on 
the dark expanse. But for the cunning 
and daring of the boys everything would 
have gone without a hitch. He cursed 
them in his heart and vowed that they 
should pay dearly for their meddling. 
Where were they ? They made no sign; 
yet they must be somewhere in the gap, 
for they had the start of him and would 
climb down more quickly. 

The boat was out of the thicket; it slid 
along the few yards of smooth short turf 
and then grated harshly on the loose stones. 
To Rogers, whose nerves were excited, the 
Frenchmen were making unnecessary 
noise. He ventured a low “ hist! ” of warn¬ 
ing, but it went unheeded. The rogue was 
in a fix ; he wanted to warn his friends and 
hasten their escape, yet he was afraid to 
show himself to the lurking lads, for by 
so doing he would be making the chain 
of evidence against himself longer and 
stronger. He guessed young Hardy would 
be one of the two; who was his companion ? 
The glimpse he had had of them told him 
no more than that both were about of a 
height. He tried to fix the identity of 
the second boy, and hit upon every name 
except the right one; it never occurred to 
him that the young Squire would be abroad 
on any midnight expedition. 

What was the best thing for him to do ? 
The Frenchmen, satisfied with preparing 
the boat for running it into the tide, stood 
and waited for the third man. The boys 
had not shown themselves. It might be 
that, having tracked the spies to their 
waiting place, they had dashed off for the 
nearest picket of soldiers which, quite 
probably, was stationed less than half a 
mile away. In this case Rogers felt that 
he ought to act instantly. But there was 
also the possibility that they were merely 
hiding and watching the upshot of events; 
if this were so the puzzled rascal was in¬ 
clined to lie low and say nothing. 

Minutes went by. Rogers grew uneasy. 
He determined to settle the question of the 
boys’ whereabouts, and so moved inwards 
towards the narrower portion of the Gap. 
He noted that the Frenchmen had seated 
themselves on the edge of the boat. Ho 
had crawled barely a score of yards when 
he was startled by a sudden rush out of 
the darkness, a wild yell, and two youthful 
figures hurled themselves upon the spies. 
The unexpectedness and audacity of the 
attack dum founded Rogers for the 
moment; then he saw his chance and 
took it. Springing down, staff in hand, 
he made a savage cut at one boy—Hal— 
and sent him stunned and bleeding to the 
ground. Striking again at another blurred 
and wriggling mass, he caught the young 
Squire across the back and shoulders, and 
finally on the forehead, and laid him un¬ 
conscious beside his companion. During 
the fight he had cunningly refrained from 
speaking; now, in a few hurried sentences 
he told the spies of their danger. With 
his own hands he thrust the boat into the 
sea and pushed it off, promising to go to 
meet Jacques and warn him of his peril. 
He did nothing of the kind, but dashed for 
home at a speed he had not equalled for 
many yeare. Jacques was left to take his 
chances. 


CHAPTER VIII.—PRISONERS AND WOUNDED. 

When Hal and Ted lifted up theii* 
aching heads from the comfortless 
coil of ropes upon which they had 
been laid they found they were far 
out from land. Their memories were 
confused at first, and they were puzzled 


at the heaving of the ship and the 
wash of the water against her bows. 
The young Squire was the first to 
marshal his scattered wits into order. He 
sat up and stared at the brown sails, almost 
black against the night sky and bellied 
tautly out with the force of the western 
breeze that sent them scudding along. A 
single lamp, well shaded, was hung against 
the compass, and if any man beside the 
helmsman was on deck his smarting eyes 
failed to discover him. Hal, half-dazed, 
lay and shivered. Rogers’ arm was strong 
and his stick heavy. His victim tried to 
rise, but his brain swam so giddily that 
he lay down again. He placed his hand 
to his head and it came away wet and 
sticky; the traitor had hit hard and 
viciously. Ted leaned over him. “ How 
are you, Hal ? ” 

The lad struggled up again. “ Miser¬ 
able,” he said; “ my head is like ice, and 
my eyes like two fires. I feel as sick as a 
half-drowned dog. Where are we? ” 

“ Aboard the French boat? ” 

“ French boat! ” 

‘‘Ay; and bound for France, or I’m 
a Dutchman. My head is pretty sore, too. 
You remember, don’t you? ” 

‘‘ Yes—I remember. Somebody pounced 
on us from behind; the fellow Jacques, 
I suppose; we forgot he might be hiding. 
What will they say in Baymouth ? ” 

Ted sighed. “ I don’t know; I’m sorry 
for mother; she’ll think I’m drowned.” 

The thought of home was too much for 
Hal and his aching head; he gave a sob 
and lay down once more. The cold, the 
darkness, and his wound had, for the time, 
taken the spirit out of him; he felt utterly 
wretched. 

For a while there was silence save for 
the straining of the rigging and the rush of 
the water. Ted knelt up and peered ahead 
over the dark sea. Nothing was visible. 
The wind and the salt spray hurt his eyes, 
and so he crouched down into shelter 
again. Hal lay very quiet. It was singu¬ 
lar that there was no watch on deck, no 
One to attend to the sails; the ship sped 
on like a phantom bark steered by a voice¬ 
less helmsman. 

For half an hour or so Ted sat and 
brooded and nursed his throbbing head in 
his hands; then the solitude became more 
than he could bear. He touched his com¬ 
panion on the shoulder. “ Asleep, Hal ? ” 
“ No; I wish I were; my head seems split 
from front to back. 1 b there no one to 
give me a drink of water? ” 

Ted rose up. “ I’ll try for a drop,” he 
said hurriedly. Steadying himself for a 
moment or two until the vessel stopped 
spinning dizzily around him, he Btumbled 
aft to the wheel. A torrent of angry 
French burst upon him before he could get 
out a word; he understood properly no 
word of it all, but gathered from gestures 
and shrillness of tone that it contained 
more curses than blessings. He waited 
until it subsided, then exclaimed “ Veaut 
Veau ] "; this was the best French he could 
muster, and he emphasised it by opening 
his mouth and putting out his tongue, 
although it was more than doubtful 
whether his action was visible in the dark¬ 
ness. Whether seen or not, the man made 
it plain enough that he was in no mood 
to get water, and when Ted still cried out, 
he stopped, snatched up a loose bit of 
wood, and hurled it at him. Ted gave up 
his quest and stumbled back again to Hal. 
” There’s no one about save the man at 
the wheel, and I can get no sense out of 
him. Cheer up! Old Boney hasn’t eaten 
us yet.” 

“ He may as well get fat on me as let 
me die from want of nourishment,” 


answered Hal dejectedly. ‘‘How far off 
home are we ? ” 

” Goodness knows ! The question is, 
how long did we lie stunned ? The wind 
is as keen as winter, it may be an hour 
before dawn and it may be only about 
midnight. I remember Baymouth clock 
striking twelve, and then somebody struck 
‘ one ’ on my head. I haven’t started 
counting again since then. Could you 
manage to sleep, Hal? ” 

“ Sleep ! I’ve got a blacksmith’s anvil 
going inside my head, and every blow 
seems to drive a hot nail in; my hair is 
all matted with blood. What brutes they 
are to throw us down here and take no 
notice ! ” 

‘‘ Perhaps they don’t know,” said Ted, 
soothingly; “and in any case we are 
wounded soldiers, and must lie out and 
freeze, if needs be.” 

“ I suppose so,” muttered Hal. 

Ted sat down beside him and took his 
head upon his knee. “ Wish I’d asked 
Perkins,” he exclaimed; “with him we 
could have managed all the spies. I 
fetched my man a good crack before 
Jacques laid me out from behind. We 
were a bit too cocksure, Hal.” 

“No we weren’t; we had bad luck. 
What will Boney do with us? ” 

" He ought to treat us as prisoners of 
war; we’re in uniform,” replied Ted, 
proudly. 

“You don’t really believe he’s like the 
giant in ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk ’ ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Sol says he eats 
people.” Both lads Bighed. Conversa¬ 
tion was growing depressing; silence was 
preferable; they said no more. Presently 
the rhythmic motion of the ship had its 
effect upon the young Squire, whose head¬ 
ache was grown less painful; he dozed; 
woke up ; dozed again; slept. Hal pressed 
his throbbing temples and wept quietly 
from loneliness and pain. 


The sun rose. Hal watched the dawn 
creep up, but he was too sick and full of 
pain to get on his legs and look about 
him. From the course of the ship he 
guessed they were running for Cherbourg 
or Havre. The boat was a good sailer, 
doing at least twelve knots an hour; it 
was more than likely that she was nearer 
to the French than to the English coast. 
There were some British frigates off Cher¬ 
bourg and the Channel Islands. Would 
the Frenchmen be suspected and over¬ 
hauled ? There was a bare chance of 
rescue, and bo Ted was awakened. He 
looked out; not a sail dotted the horizon, 
and the breeze freshened rather than 
slacked. The prospects were disappoint¬ 
ing. 

With the coming of broad day the helms¬ 
man no longer had the deck to himself. 
Two men came up from below, and one of 
them was certaiiUy of the number of the 
spies, whilst the other was unmistakably 
the skipper of the boat. Both walked 
for’ards and scanned the skyline long and 
carefully. The boat was put about a point 
or two, and ran more eastwards than 
before. The men went below, scarcely 
glancing at the boy», and another sailor 
came on deck and took charge of the helm. 

The sun climbed up; a Blight haze that 
hung over the South lifted, and Ted 
thought he could detect a dim line of land. 
Yet no other sail was in sight. This, per¬ 
haps, was not very strange; the state of 
war that reigned in the Channel kept ships 
in harbour, except those that crept along 
the coast from port to port. Vessels ven¬ 
turing up mid-channel would be under 
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convoy of, at least, a stout frigate. A boat 
that dared a crossing at night or in the 
early morning would most likely get an 
uninterrupted passage. The Frenchmen 
evidently expected no challenge, for they 
kept little or no look-out. 

Cold and cramped, Hal got upon his feet 
and Ted led him a turn or two up and 
down the deck, with the result that the dis¬ 
tressed lad became violently sick. The 


vomiting made the pain in his head excru¬ 
ciating, so Ted laid him down again and 
stalked in hot anger to the compamon-way, 
and down into the cabin. There he sur¬ 
prised the skipper and the two spies by 
demanding attention for his wounded 
chum. He was understood, for all three 
men spoke fair English. Somewhat to his 
surprise they answered him quietly enough, 
declared their ignorance of Hal’s condition. 


and told him to bring him below at cnce, 
when his hurts would be washed and 
dressed. Ted thanked them and did their 
bidding. Soon afterwards a good break¬ 
fast was readv; then the lads were given 
a couple of pillows on the cabin floor, locked 
in and left to sleep for the rest of the 
voyage. Late that night the vessel 
dropped anchor just outside Havre. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 
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CHAPTER V.—A PERUVIAN PARADISE : ENTER DON GARCIA. 


T he house of the wealthy “ Hacien- 
dados ” was built in Moorish style, 
with a courtyard, and trellised bal¬ 
conies on to which most of the rooms 
opened. The side next the street was 
practically a length of bare wall, save for 
one or two dark little recesses on the 
ground storey, which were used as shops 
by native dealers. Outside, the dwelling 
was not attractive, but once inside the 
outer gateway, and it becamd a veritable 
Paradise, where flowering shrubs in great 
profusion gave out delicious perfume, 
clinging creepers festooned the trelliswork 
of the balconies, or flung their tendrils 
daringly across the open windows, while 
the plaintive cooing of doves mingled with 
the plash of the fountain—that never 
failing adjunct to a Spanish residence. 

And like many another Paradise, this 
one was not without an evil genius, which 
here presented itself to the two friends in 
the form of a stout, swarthy man of middle 
age, with bristling, turned-up moustache, 
and attired in a gorgeous uniform, who 
was seated in the verandah with his host, 
and introduced by him to Jack as Colonel 
Garcia De Fuentes. The gallant officer 
rose and bowed with Spanish grace to 
“ Sefior Inglese,” expressing fluent 
regrets in his own language that he could 
not converse in English with the illus¬ 
trious visitor. 

Most Britons would have felt awkward 
and shown to disadvantage beside such 
effusive politeness, and would probably 
have jerked out a few disconnected re¬ 
marks before subsiding gratefully into a 
chair. Not so Jack, whose lively Celtic 
nature rose to the occasion; and Ramirez 
was astounded to see him return an even 
more sweeping bow to De Fuentes, while 
with his hand on his heart he rapidly 
poured out a string of high-flown sen¬ 
tences accompanied by beaming smiles. 
Sefior de Sorio, with a puzzled look, trans¬ 
lated haltingly to the Colonel, and then 
begged his visitors to be seated and help 
themselves to cigars. 

They did so with alacrity, for already an 
awkward silence bad fallen, and, except 
for a formal greeting, Fuentes and Ramirez 
ignored each other’s presence. Jack 
conversed with their host as well as the 
latter’s broken English would permit, and 


thought him a fine, handsome man, with 
wonderfully modern ideas, as indeed he 
was. His broad open forehead was fur¬ 
rowed with care, however, and he glanced 
from time to time at De Fuentes with a 
look that struck Jack as being strangely 
apologetic and half-timid. 

A slight stir behind them, and the Irish¬ 
man turning saw for the first time his 
friend’s sweetheart, the Sefiorita Mercedes, 
and no longer wondered at Peter’s infatu¬ 
ation. For a moment she stood framed in 
the doorway, festooned round with yellow 
flowers of a climbing plant which bent 
down great starry blossoms as if to enfold 
her in their sweetness; her white dress 
accentuating her dark eyes and dusky hair, 
in which one scarlet flower nestled. Then, 
gliding forward with a quick grace, she 
greeted her guests, Jack and Peter, with 
smiling friendliness, the Colonel with cold 
and frigid politeness. 

At first she devoted herself to the 
stranger, and Leslie thought English had 
never sounded so charming as when spoken 
in her musical voice, with its soft foreign 
accent. He liked the look of power and de¬ 
cision, too, on her clear-cut features, and 
privately thought that in a contest of 
wills between father and daughter the 
latter would come off victorious. For 
Peter’s sake he sincerely hoped bo, and set 
himself to give that sad-looking individual 
an opportunity of private conversation with 
his beloved. 

To ensure this, he affected an insatiable 
desire to talk with the gallant Colonel, 
upon whose features, by the way, a gloomy 
scowl rested, as he watched the—to him— 
unintelligible conversation between the 
Sefiorita and the “beggarly Inglese”; 
and, seizing a chair, Jack planted himself 
down beside De Fuentes, at the Bame time 
begging his host to act as interpreter. As 
the latter’s English was decidedly scanty 
it had to be eked out with bows, smiles, 
and gesticulations, but already Jack had 
picked up enough Spanish words to be able 
to follow the drift of a conversation. 

On one subject, and one alone, could De 
Fuentes talk volubly, and that subject was 
— himaelf. His wealth, his doings in 
Callao and Cuxco, and his prowess as a 
sportsman with rod and rifle, these evi¬ 
dently formed the sum total of his ideas; 


and, listening to his boastful words, Jack 
mentally endorsed Stewart’s term for him, 
“A bounder.” To his inquiry as to the 
condition of the Indians, Don Garcia re¬ 
plied with a shrug of the shoulders and 
the remark “ Bah ! I trouble not myself 
about them; they are little better than 
brutes, and once baptized into Holy 
Mother Church, what more do they want? 
Is it to be expected that descendants like 
myself of the noble * Conquistadors' 
should consider these native cattle, or 
those allied by blood to them ? ” and he 
scowled meaningly towards where 
Ramirez sat beside Mercedes at the other 
end of the balcony. 

“For two pins, I’d tap your nasal 
organ, and let out some of your so-called 
blue blood, you miserable windbag,” 
muttered Leslie sotto voce. Then aloud 
he said suavely, “ Your opinions are most 
interesting, Colonel Garcia, to a stranger 
like myself, and just what I should expect 
from a man of your intellect. Pray tell 
me, do you think there is anything in the 
tales I have read of vast treasures buried 
by the Indians at the Conquest ? ” 

Fuentes’ dark face flushed with greed, 
as, bringing his hand down eharply with 
an expletive on the balustrade, he replied, 
“ Ay, truly, Sefior, and had I but one 
small part of those vast hoards, I should 
be rich beyond the dreams of avarice; but 
these wretched Indians guard the secret 
hiding-places so jealously that no one can 
find them. There is a wrinkled old 
Indian, one of their * wise men,’ who lives 
on the road you pass over to-night, 
Sefior, and 1 believe that miserable 
creature knows enough about Tapadaa 
(treasures) to make me a millionaire. If 
I had my way I would string him up 
and flog him till he confessed,” and with 
this humane remark the Colonel tossed 
aside his cigar disgustedly, and rose to 
take his departure. 

(To be continued.) 
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JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 


I N the spring of 1873 a motley but pic¬ 
turesque cavalcade passed out of St. 
Louis on its way towards the distant fron¬ 
tier post of Fort Bridger. A long train of 
waggons, drawn by massive oxen and 
guarded by some four hundred stalwart 
men of wild appearance, left the city and 
struck out in a north-westerly direction. 

Among them, riding one horse and lead¬ 
ing another, was Jack Jeffrey. His rifle 
was slung across his shoulders, his pistols 
were in his belt, and sticking up in each 
high boot was a stout bowie-knife. Deer¬ 
skin breeches, a thick blue shirt, and a 
wideawake hat completed bis equipment. 
Slung to his saddle was his blanket, cook¬ 
ing-tin, and water-bottlee, and strapped 
behind the deep Mexican saddle were some 
square wooden boxes. One was a medicine- 
chest, which had cost him nearly forty 
dollars, and in it were packed the drugs 
which experience had taught the physician 
who made it up were most useful to men 
of the plains. Jack was a bit ashamed of 
it, but he felt that Jake knew what he 
was talking about, and, after all, good 
medicine would be better and more valu¬ 
able than bad whisky in a place where 
doctors were unknown. When his com¬ 
panions joked about the square box 
and asked what the treasure was, Jack 
laughed and said that it was physic for 
the Indians. 

“Right you are, sonny, always keep 
your bullets near your hand. You may 
want ammunition badly one of these days, 
and then the boxes will be worth some¬ 
thing.” 

This was what the leader said as he 
galloped to his place at the head of the 
line. 

Each waggon was loaded with about six 
thousand pounds of freight, and was in 
charge of a waggon-master. He had thirty 
men under him, and each one had his own 
duties assigned to him. The teamsters 
were known as “ bull-whackers.” They 
were divided into messes of seven. One 
man did the cooking, another collected dry 
dung or wood for the fires, a third brought 
water, a fourth was a night herder, a fifth 
looked after lame cattle. Every man had 
his own place in the outfit, and it was an 
awkward affair if anyone tried to evade 
his duties. The scouts ”.nd hunters.rode 
in advance, keeping a screen of more than 
ten miles of front. Their duty was to 
provide food for the train, to lead to 
water, and keep a good lookout for thieves 
and Indians. At night the waggons were 
drawn up in order, the oxen being tethered 
outside, if the country was not dangerous, 
and inside if Indians were known to be 
about. The horses were fastened with a 
lariat-peg, and allowed to graze within the 
length of the rope. All night guards 
watched the train and horses. 

The trail across the prairie ran through 
Kansas, by the Big Blue River, then over 
the Big and Little Sandy, over a range 
of sandhills to old Fort Kearney, then up 
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the South Platte to the mouth of the Blue 
Water, until the North Platte was 
reached. Passing Scott’s Bluffs, the direct 
trail to Fort Laramie was struck. Then 
by way of the Devil’s Gate, the South 
Pass, and the Sweetwater River, the Big 
Sandy Creek was reached, and from there 
Fort Bridger and the great Echo Canon 
were less than a week’s march. 

It was a journey full of peril, but en¬ 
trancing in its interest. Every variety of 
scenery was passed through—wide rolling 
prairies crowded with buffaloes; dry, arid 
plains; splendid rivers; terrible gorges, 
and rough, rocky deserts; high bluffs with 
precipitous sides; and, in the distance, 
towering mountains. The Platte Valley 
was the magnificent avenue made by 
nature as a gateway to the snow-covered 
Rocky Mountains. At this time, in many 
vast tracts, it was an awful wilderness, 
hard, Bterile, and forbidding, but in 
numerous districts it was also rich with a 
virgin fertility, where the wide-stretching 
plains carried beautiful trees, and pro¬ 
vided splendid sustenance for man and 
beast. Hundreds of miles of the finest 
land in the world could be found within 
easy distance of the North and South 
Platte Rivers. 

Through this enchanting country Jack 
Jeffrey rode with ever-increasing delight. 
So far the journey had been uneventful. 
Small bodies of horsemen had been dis¬ 
cerned on distant heights, but the strength 
of the train, with its four hundred men, 
precluded any attack from a small com¬ 
pany. A vigilant watch was kept every 
night, and no prowlers had ever made their 
presence manifest. 

All seemed peaceful, but Jack noticed 
that as they drew nearer to the mountains 
the vigilance of the scouts increased. The 
screen was flung over a wider area, and 
each man swept the prairie with a keen 
glance, noting every feature of the land 
and keeping a sharp lookout for Indian 
signs. A broken stick, a trampled water¬ 
course, the mark of a hoof, might reveal 
a startling story of danger. 

One day, when they were about twenty 
miles from a range of hills, the chief scout 
noticed a slender line of smoke ascending 
from a thick clump of trees. Only a man 
of unequalled vision could have discerned 
the slight blue vapour which rose above 
the trees. Resting in his saddle, the scout 
fixed an intent gaze upon the wood. 

“ There’s something there,” he said to 
one of the hunters. “ Possibly a wander¬ 
ing trapper who is foolish enough to let 
his smoke be seen. Take one of the boys 
and see what it is. Don’t go too near, and 
be sure to keep well out of sight. Ride 
ten or fifteen miles to the south, and come 
up along the bluffs. We will camp to¬ 
night at the Red Deer Crossing. You 
can report to me there. Take the English 
lad. He wants some scouting, and this 
will be a chance for him.” 

Dave Atkins swung his horse round and 


dashed along to where Jack Jeffrey was 
tightening his saddle strap. 

“Here, sonny,” said Dave, “fill your 
water-bottle and get some dried meat. We 
may be out all night. There’s some smoke 
out there.” He waved his hand toward 
the West, “and the boss wants to know 
what it is. It may be Indians; we are 
in the Pawnee country and the red devils 
are out on the war-path against the 
Dakotas. If there are enough of them they 
won’t mind having a try for our train. 
There’s enough in our waggons to keep 
them going for years, and they would be 
glad of a chance to take some scalps. Is 
your hair all right, sonny; it would look 
well hanging at the belt of a Pawnee 
chief.” 

Dave laughed as Jack sprang into the 
saddle. “I’ve got all I need, Dave— 
plenty of water, meat, and ammunition, 
and my hair is stuck fast to my head. 
Which way do we go? ” 

“On the back trail, sonny; we must 
make a big round of more than ten miles 
in order to, come up on the far side of the 
smoke. You can’t see it now. It only- 
showed for a few minutes. I reckon it is 
some trapper cooking a meal, although it 
may be an Indian smoke-signal summoning 
the Pawnees to gather for a grand attack 
on the train. Last year fifteen thousand 
of the varmints wiped out a train of more 
than three hundred souls. It was near the 
bluffs over yonder. They took all they 
wanted and then burned the waggons, and 
only one man escaped to tell the story ef 
the attack. The Pawnees know every 
foot of the ground here, and can hide away 
so cleverly that no one would suspect that 
hundreds of painted villains were waiting 
to swoop down upon a passing train. They 
are up to all kinds of devilment, and are 
as cunning as a fox.” 

They were now riding at a hand-gallop 
in order to make the circuit they required, 
and Dave soon directed his course to a 
stretch of wooded country which promised 
shelter. Once within the cover their pro¬ 
gress became slower, and the scout unslung 
his rifle and carried it on the saddle before 
him. Jack clutched one of his revolvers. 
A feeling of unrestfulness and suspicion 
began to trouble them, although to all 
appearance they were alone in the wood. 
Each breathed a sigh of relief when they 
emerged upon the prairie once again and 
were free to direct their horses towards the 
bluffs. In a short time Dave piloted his 
horse into a quiet little ravine, and 
tethered him, while he made preparations 
to investigate the wood whence the smoke 
had arisen. 

“Take charge of the horses, Jack, and 
stay here. I will crawl as far as possible 
into the wood and find out what the 
smoke meant. If you hear a yell, you’ll 
know that I have fallen in with Indians 
and been discovered. Get off as quickly 
as you can. If I’m alive I can manage 
to reach the camping-ground at Red Deer 




Ahoy t/.'ere ! What fool’s game are you up to ? Can’t vou see the Union Jack ? ’ "—See Chapter HI. 
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•mere in the wood. The horses sprang 
up and dragged at their lariats, and Jack 
felt a thrill of dismay which made him 
shiver with apprehension. Again the 
scream was heard, and then shots fired 
rapidly and the sound of crashing bushes 
told Jack that a brisk fight was going on 
Within half a mile of him. Clutching his 
rifle, he lay breathlessly in the shelter of a 
thick bush. In a few minutes all was 
quiet again. 

Darkness fell without any further out¬ 
break, but Dave did not return. Was the 
scream the dying cry of his comrade? 
Had Dave fallen into the hands of 
Indians? These thoughts rushed through 
Jack’s mind, and he wondered what he had 
better do. To lie still would not be likely 
to be of any service, and yet to mount 
and ride away seemed like a desertion of 
his comrade. He could not bring himself 
to do this without knowing something more 
of what had occurred in the wood. The 
scream was plainly that of some one in a 
death agony, for it was full of terror and 
pain. It could not be a mere signal, the 
agony of it was too apparent for any 
mistake to be made. 

Hour after hour passed, and Jack knew 
that it must now be about midnight. At 
length he determined to leave the horses 
and find out something about his comrade’s 
fate. Creeping along a narrow trail, 
worn by the pads of animals, Jack made 
his way slowly and noiselessly into the 
heart of the wood. He was crawling along, 
feeling cautiously before him, when his 
hand fell upon something icy cold. It 
was the face of a dead Indian. With a 
shudder Jack turned away. He could not 
see any broken bushes, but he knew that 
somewhere near a bitter conflict had been 
waged. In less than twenty yards he 
came across the bodies of four Indians. 

A low guttural murmur of voices was 
now borne on the breeze. The sound 
came from the right, and as Jack peered 
into the darkness his eye caught the 
glimmer of a light upon the trees. It 
seemed to be the reflection of a fire upon 
the leaves. Another fifty yards or so 
revealed a tunnel-like cave, in the mouth 
of which some fifteen Indians were 
crouching around a fire. Dave, with blood 
streaming from a cut in his head, was 
bound to a tree, and beside him there sat 
an Indian lad of about twelve years of 
age. He also was wounded, and was 
bound tightly to a tree. The Indians, 
naked except for a loincloth and buffalo 
robes flung loosely across their shoulders, 
were in full war-paint, and evidently dis¬ 
cussing what should be done with the 
prisoners. One tall Indian had drawn 
his ecalping-knife, and was pointing at 
Dave and the lad. He talked rapidly, 
and seemed to be urging his companions 
to finish the prisoners offhand. 

As Jack lay crouched in the under¬ 
growth he heard a Btep close beside him, 
and an Indian sentry passed within a 
few yards of where he lay. He could 
have touched Jack. Like a spectre he 
vanished into the gloom. The perspira¬ 
tion stood on Jack’s forehead, and his 
heart seemed to beat like a drum. To 
go backward or forward seemed alike 
impossible. As he lay considering, 


another Indian by the fire who had been 
wildly muttering to himself, suddenly 
seized his bow and discharged an arrow 
at Dave which pierced his brain and 
transfixed him to the tree. The un¬ 
fortunate scout was killed on the instant. 

Reckless of consequencee, Jack now 
levelled his rifle and fired. The Indian 
collapsed and fell across the fire. Snatch¬ 
ing his pistols Jack emptied them into 
the Indians, every bullet finding its 
mark; then, with a ringing shout, he 
leaped forward and cut the bands which 
held the Indian lad to the tree. Seizing 
the boy and flinging him over his 
shoulder he darted into the thick dark¬ 
ness of the wood, and raced in the direc¬ 
tion of the ravine where he had left his 
horses. A long-drawn wax-whoop told 
him that the Indians on guard had been 
alarmed. Feeling desperate, he stumbled 
along as rapidly as he could, and at 
length, after incredible exertions, found 
himself on the borders of the wood. 

The comparative lightness of the prairie 
enabled him to see that he was some five 
hundred yards from the trail which Dave 
and he had followed to the wood. Setting 
down the Indian boy, Jack took him by 
the hand, and raced to the ravine. Ey 
good fortune he found it. He tore up 
the iron pins of the lariats which held the 
horses, flung the lad into the saddle, and 
the next instant they were galloping at 
full speed over the prairie. He neither 
knew nor cared whither he was racing. 
His one idea was to get as far as possible 
from that accursed wood which had 
brought death to his comrade. The 
horses seemed to know that peril lay be¬ 
hind, for they needed no urging with 
spur or whip, and tore at full gallop over 
the prairie. Jack saw that they were 
heading for the range of hills which lay 
to the west. Before long they were 
breasting the foothills, and the coming 
daylight showed that they were in a wild, 
broken, mountain region. 

But Jack was now aroused to a sense 
of new danger. On a ridge about half a 
mile away he discerned a mounted Indian 
on guard. A solitary vedette, no doubt; 
but Jack knew that one Indian meant a 
crowd, especially when that one was 
keeping watch. He swung his horse 
round, but was amazed to see Indians 
starting up from numerous hiding-places. 
A war-whoop rang out close beside him, 
a shrill, boyish treble rose from the lips of 
the Indian lad who rode at his side, and 
the next instant Jack found himself sur¬ 
rounded by Indians, who clutched his 
bridle-rein, and tried to drag him from 
the saddle. A strong hand grabbed his 
foot, tore it from the stirrup, and flung 
him sideways to the ground. There was 
a flash of steel as the tomahawks circled 
above him. 

Again the boy’s shrill cry rang out, a 
heavy blow fell upon Jack’s head, and a 
great black cloud seemed to rush upon 
him, and he remembered no more. When 
he opened his eyes again he was in an 
Indian lodge, and a soft-footed maiden 
was bathing his head with some warm 
water. He felt sore and bruised all over, 
and his head was like a ton weight upon 
his shoulders. He was too wearied to feel 


any concern about his probable fate. He 
only wished to escape from the awful 
pain he was suffering, and would have 
welcomed the quick thrust of a knife or 
the speedier message of a bullet. 

It was three weeks before he recovered, 
and then the fever had worn him to a 
shadow. He was carried outside the 
lodge and laid in the sun, upon a soft 
couch of buffalo robes. As he slowly 
gained strength he realised that he was a 
prisoner in an Indian village of more than 
three thousand Pawnee Loups or Wolf 
Indians. Great crowds of horses were 
grazing on the prairie around, vicious- 
looking dogs were prowling about, and 
long lines of gaudily painted teepees or 
lodges showed that he was in the midst 
of one of the most powerful of the Pawnee 
tribes. 

Every day a Chief came to visit him. 
He was a splendid example of an Indian 
brave, nearly six feet in height, massively 
proportioned, but lithe as a panther, 
with a rather handsome but very stern 
face. A great war head-dress of eagle 
feathers hung down his back, and he 
arried a well-made American rifle. 
When Jack was almost recovered, one day 
the Chief brought a little old man with 
him. He was a French voyageur who had 
left the rough civilisation of the whites 
for the rougher life among the Red men. 
He spoke English after a fashion, but 
brightened up when Jack addressed him 
in French. 

“Ah,” he said with a caper of delight, 
“you speak my own tongue, yet you are 
English, are you not? ” 

He said something to the Chief in the 
Pawnee tongue, and the stern face of the 
brave seemed to smile with pleasure. 
Jack then learned the full story of his 
capture. A band of wandering Sioux 
Indians had stolen the son of the Pawnee 
Chief and made off with him, intending 
to murder him on the first opportunity. 
They were an advance party which 
been posted in a wood to signal to the 
main body of Sioux when it approached 
to attack the Pawnee tribe. Their smoke 
signal had evidently been Been by the 
Chief Scout of the waggon train, and 
Dave had met his fate at the hands of the 
outpost. The Pawnees, who had long ex¬ 
pected an attack in force by their in¬ 
veterate foes, had retreated to one of their 
favourite camping-grounds in the foot¬ 
hills of the Rockies, and Jack had gal¬ 
loped right into the midst of their sentries. 
He would have been killed when he was 
tumbled out of the saddle if the Pawnee 
lad had not shouted out that the white 
man had rescued him. One tomahawk 
had already fallen, but the aim of the 
warrior had been diverted, and before he 
could strike a second blow the Pawnee lad 
was hanging on his arm, and screaming 
out that if the white man received any 
injury the great Chief would wreak a 
terrible revenge upon the warrior who 
had struck the blow. 

“The Grey Eagle would have tom his 
flesh from his boneB if any warrior had 
killed the preserver of his only son,” said 
the old voyageur. “ The Chief lives in the 
lad because he is all that is left of his 
mother. She was killed by the Sioux four 
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years ago. When the boy disappeared 
from the wigwam warriors were sent off 
in all directions to pick up the trail of 
iiis captors, but the cunning villains had 
concealed their tracks so skilfully by 
means of the rocky country all round that 
we had almost given the search up in 
despair, and were preparing to go right 
into the Dakot&h country to fight the 
Sioux in their villages. Grey Eagle 
knows how you saved the lad from the 
tree of death, and has promised to be 
your friend for ever. He will swear blood 
brotherhood with you, and every Pawnee 
Loup will defend you with his life.” 

The next day the camp was struck, 
and the Pawnees hurried away to an 
almost impregnable stronghold in the 
lower slopes of the Rocky Mountains. To 
reach it they had to climb steadily for 
some hours over rough broken ground, 
until they reached a Pass which seemed to 
have been cut by a giant’s sword through 
solid rock. On each side of the natural 
gateway columns of more than a thousand 
feet high arose, and for more than eighty 
yards the road was not more than six feet 
across. The cafion of which the cliffs 
were the gateway ran for some five miles 



into the mountains, and was terminated 
by another narrow passage and huge 
rocks. Innumerable streams ran down, 
and a strong river brawled along the rock- 
strewn valley. A dozen warriors at each 
end could hold the place against an army. 
Stored in caves was a great quantity of 
grass and fodder for the horses, and for 
the sustenance of the tribe huge stores of 
dried buffalo beef had been hidden away. 
Grey Eagle was a skilful warrior, who 
knew how to provide a place of security 
against an invasion in force. The 
Sioux nation could bring more than 
twenty thousand braves against him if 
they united for the purpose, and the 
Pawnee Loups would have been swept 
from the prairies by their unscrupulous 
enemies if they had not had this natural 
fortress to retreat into. 

Jack Jeffrey tried in vain to get away 
from the hospitality of Grey Eagle. A 
few weeks of the splendid mountain air 
had completed his cure, and he was now 
in the pink of condition, but the Pawnee 
Chief would not hear of his departure. 
The train of waggons, he said, had long 
since reached its destination at Laramie 
and Fort Bridger, and the men would now 



be scattered—some as hunters, many as 
teamsters in other trains, while a number 
would doubtless remain in the Forts. So 
long as the Sioux and Comanches were out 
on the war-path it was safest for his white 
friend to remain with his brothers, the 
Pawnee Loups, and in the fall of the year 
he might venture safely to any place he 
desired to settle in. 

Everything urged by Jack in favour of 
his departure was quickly waved aside, 
and he had the sense to see that nothing 
could be done until the summer had 
passed away. He settled down, therefore, 
and made the best of the situation, trying 
with the aid of the little Frenchman to 
make himself acquainted with the 
guttural, difficult speech of the Pawnees. 
He succeeded after some months’ constant 
practice in gaining a fair working know¬ 
ledge of the tongue, and could converse 
with some fluency with the braves. His 
face was tanned with the sun and wind, 
and at length he moved about the camp as 
easily as a Pawnee, and the warriors 
seemed to have forgotten that his skin 
was white. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Powerful Imagination 


“ Qinc* you fellows have done telling 

0 your little experiences,” said 
"Mac” Saunders, a veteran woodsman 
who had been smoking his black pipe in 
f>atient silence for two good hours, “ why 
I don’t mind unbending a bit and confess¬ 
ing to a little affair that I was mixed up 
in 6ome twenty years back.” 

“ Let’s have it,” shouted the rest in 
(.horus. 

“All right, but I’m showing a deal 
more pluck right now in telling it than I 
did on this other occasion, for I’m not one 
of those chronic heroes you read about— 
not by a long sight—and I certainly was 
soared clean out of my boots.” 

The younger men leaned forward expec¬ 
tantly. It was some consolation to know 
that “ Old Mac ” was not altogether im¬ 
mune to fear, as many had been inclined 
to think. 

“ I was partridge shooting up in the 
Toledi district,” he began, ‘‘and being a 
fair shot with the gun had bagged a con¬ 
siderable number of birds before the sun 
had driven them into deep cover. Then I 
began to feel the pangs of hunger coming 

and remembered that there were three 
l -ng miles between me and the pancake 
griddle at Sam Sloat’s, whose cabin I was 
visiting for a few days.” 

The woodsman paused and grinned 
enigmatically. “If I had known just how 
long it was going to take me to cover that 
distance I wouldn’t have wasted time over 
being concerned about the state of my 
rtomach,” he chuckled. 

“ I was steering by the sun, and my route 
I'd me out of the valley of the river and 
m to a wide stretch of burnt-lands above. 
The ground was still strewn with blackened 
trunks and wood-ash, where nothing had a 
'hance to grow but fire-weed and blue¬ 
berry bushes. These latter were certainly 
flourishing to perfection, though, and every 
tvig was sagging beneath its load of ripe 
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fruit. I shelled off a few handfuls, but 
they didn’t seem to exactly fill the bill to 
one hankering after fried pork and flap- 
jacks, so kept on moving. 

‘‘ At the edge of the clearing, where the 
poplars and birches began, I heard a queer 
little squeaking noise, such as a kitten 
would make, and stopped to investigate. 
What I found were two little bear-cubs— 
cunningest bits of life you ever saw ! 

‘‘ ‘ Just the thing for the Sportsman’s 
Show next winter,’ I said to myself, and 
began figuring on how I could tote them 
along without losing the ends of my fingers 
or my complexion. The birds were stuffed 
into an old gunny sack that was suspended 
by a rope from my shoulders, and I 
decided to shift my cargo so as to accom¬ 
modate these new passengers. 

‘‘After I had emptied the bag, I 
chucked in some dead leaves and moss, 
and then held it open with my hands while 
I pushed the cubs in with my foot. They 
were plucky little critters too, and 
scratched and bit at my larrigans in a way 
that showed the state of their feelings at 
being kidnapped. To prevent them getting 
banged, and also to make my own going as 
easy as possible, I drew the bag well up 
between my shoulder-blades and knotted 
the rope securely in front. The birds were 
hitched together by a cord about their 
legs, and, with a comfortable feeling of 
conceit, as if I’d done something really big 
in capturing two little bears single-handed, 

I started briskly off toward that dinner 
I had almost forgotten. 

*‘ But things don’t often oome so dead 
easy in this world, and the time now came 
to reckon with the owner. Being young 
and thoughtless, it hadn’t once crossed my 
mind that there would likely be some pro¬ 
tecting force watching over these helpless 
mites of fur, and so I was the most hurt 
and surprised mortal you ever saw when I 
heard a disgusted ‘ Whoof ! ’ from the 


clearing I had juBt foreaken, and caught 
sight of a huge brown object bouncing 
nimbly in my direction. 

“ After my heart fell back into its 
natural locality, which it had jumped clean 
out of for a second or two, I decided to 
teach the pursuer a lesson with two doses 
of bird-shot delivered at close range. 
Luckily, however, my nerves would not 
stand for the idiocy of my brain, and 
before the bear had arrived within speaking 
distance, sent me shinning up the nearest 
tree with the speed of a sky-rocket. 

“ When I had gained a stout limb some 
twenty feet up, I broke open the gun, ex¬ 
tracted the shells, and inserted a couple 
of slug cartridges, which I always carried 
on the chance of finding a deer or caribou 
or any other fair-sized game. Then I felt 
more at ease and able to take notice. Bruin 
had paused at the foot of the tree and was 
sniffing up at me in an inquiring sort of 
manner, which said as plain as words, 
4 What on earth have you done with my 
kids T ’ 

“ I was just on the point of making 
some cheeky retort, when those little cubs 
began mewing at the top of their lungs, 
at the same time sticking their nails 
through the sacking and right into my skin. 
It wasn’t a nice sensation, but I wasn’t 
in a position to protest, especially as the 
mother decided at that moment to join me 
on the branch. 

‘‘ Hugging the trunk with her huge 
woolly arms, she came hunching up. Her 
small eyes were twinkling mischievously, 
and what with the bright sunlight and the 
glowing autumn leaves and the Bquirrels 
chattering aimlessly from a near-by oak, it 
was difficult to think that tragedy was 
drawing cloee to my dangling larrigans. 

I didn’t want to hurt that bear at all, and 
yet I was determined to hang on to her 
cubs. The second feeling being the 
strongest, I lowered the barrel and banged 
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off with both triggers while there was 
still a good space dividing us. 

“The effect was not what I had ex¬ 
pected. Instead of tumbling back to the 
ground, that old she-bear came up in 
such a hurry that I was forced to drop 
the gun and scramble out on the limb to 
escape a furious paw which she struck out 
at me. 

“ Now, as luck would have it, that bough 
was not prepared to hold such a burden 
\s a hundred and eighty pounds of man 
with twenty pounds of bear-meat on his 
back, and with a sharp crack it parted 
near the trunk and Bhot me off. 

“ As I went by, Bruin reached me with 
the tip of her paw and raked the sleeve 
clean as a whistle off my left arm. But I 
guess it was her interference that saved 
my life, for it threw me sideways on to 
another bushy branch that broke my fall 
and allowed me to strike the moss with no 
more bump than a person makes in falling 
out of bed. Still, when I Bprang to my 
feet again, there was not a shade of spunk 
left in me. The narrow squeak, added to 
the shaking up, had knocked all ideas out 
of my head but one—and that was to 
make tracks for home just as quick as I 
knew how. I had a fleeting glimpse of the 
old bear tumbling out of that tree almost 
as fast as I had done, and it seemed to 
help my legs considerably. I don’t think 
greased lightning could have overtaken me 
just then. 

“ Boys, tako my advice and never run 
from anything, no matter how big it is. 
The moment you turn your back and light 
out your nerve is done for. At least that 
is how it affected me. I didn’t imagine, I 
felt the breath of that brute on the nape 
of my neck as plain as I can feel mine on 
ray hand now. Its harsh pantings were close 
to my ear; the breaking twigs and tossing 
leaves were sounding right at my heels. 
I dared not waste a second in passing 
around the clumps of small fir and scrub- 
oak that got in my way, but hurtled 
straight through them with an inward 
prayer that nothing might tangle in my 
clothing or trip my feet. Fear, plain, 


ugly fear, had possession of my brain, and 
x could no more have thought coherently 
or reasoned than can a horse in a burning 
barn. 

“ Thank goodness, I had a sound heart 
and lungs, or I’d have died from sheer ex¬ 
haustion before I’d covered a mile. In 
those days I didn’t put as much trust 
in the Almighty as I should have done, 
and I suppose my inner conscience wasn’t 
any sounder than it ought to be, seeing 
that I was thieving the mother’s cubs 
without a grain of compunction; so that 
in every way I was open to the cowardice 
that had seized hold of me. 

“You ask why I didn’t drop the bag? 
Well, I'll explain right off that it wasn’t 
stubbornness or cupidity that kept us from 
parting. In the very beginning of the race 
I tried frantically to loosen the rope, but 
as i*: was too tough to break and the knot 
had drawn tight I was forced to hang on to 
the cause of my trouble for the full three 
miles ! 

“Yes, boys, I travelled under a full 
head of steam for the whole awful distance, 
and I couldn’t have taken fifteen minutes 
over it either. Still, every minute was as 
long as an hour to me, with that infuriated 
brute’s gaping jaws and fiery eyes right 
against the seat of my pants. I can tell 
you it was a great relief when I broke 
out on to the clearing and saw Sam 
placidly digging spuds as if there were 
nothing on this wide earth worth worry¬ 
ing about. 

“‘Sam!’ I gasped, 'shoot it—shoot 
it! ’ and then I tripped over a hoe-handle 
and drove my nose into the mud. I really 
thought that my last moment had come, 
and, as I had done the best I could, I 
closed my eyes and waited patiently for 
death to set its teeth in me. 

“ However, it was only the toe of Sam’s 
boot that caught me in the ribs. 

“ ' Get up, Mac,’ he was growling, ' and 
tell me what it’s all about.’ 

“ I sat up and looked behind me, but 
nothing more dangerous than a wheel¬ 
barrow met my gaze. I then rose and ex¬ 
plained how I’d been chased for three solid 


miles by the biggest beast that had ever 
been seen in those parts; and Sam began 
to look toward the woods a trifle timidly 
himself. 

“ * Anyhow, I’ve got her cubs,’ I said 
proudly, reaching a hand up my back. It 
only met a dangling piece of sacking, and 
at the same instant I realised for the first 
time that the weight was no longer drag¬ 
ging at my shoulders. Sam’s fit of laughter 
made me mad, and I declared hotly that 
they must have just dropped out and that 
I was going back for them. He fetched 
his rifle from the cabin and accompanied 
me. 

“ Well, boys, we went back all right 
the full three miles, and couldn’t find a 
trace of either the cubs or the mother in 
that whole distance. My marks were plain 
enough—an elephant couldn’t have made 
an easier trail to follow—but not a sign of 
a paw anywhere. At last we came to the 
big spruce I had taken refuge in, and 
there was the gun lying peacefully on the 
moss, and beside it a wide strip of the bag. 
The partridges were also waiting just 
where I had dropped them. 

“ It was all simple enough reading. 
When the bear had ripped my sleeve off 
she had caught her claws in the sack and 
torn it open. The cubs must have tumbled 
out when I hit the ground. The reunited 
family were retiring happily in one direc¬ 
tion while I was touching the high spots 
in another. But of oourse I didn’t know 
that; how could I at the pace I was travel- 
ling ? 

“ Sam laughed till I thought he would 
burst a blood-vessel; but he was a mighty 
fine chap underneath, and when he was 
able to talk straight I made him vow to 
keep his mouth shut and say nothing to 
the folks about it—and he didn’t.” 

Mac paused and knocked out his pipe 
on his boot, while his listeners voiced their 
merriment almost as generously as Sam 
had done. 

,k But you see, boys,” explained the old 
woodsman drily, " I was pretty young in 
those days, and was troubled with a power¬ 
ful imagination.” 
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How Schoolboys can Help Aviation. 

By ROBERT P. GRIMMER (General Secretary to the British Federation of School Aero Clubs). 


A " British Federation of School Aero 
Clubs ” has been formed, with 
Britain’s leading airman, Mr. Claude 
Grahame White, as President, and the lists 
of Vice-Presidents include such distin¬ 
guished names as Mr. Howard T. Wright, 
Mr. A. V. Roe, and Mr. T. W. K. Clarke. 
The principal objects of the Federation are 
(al to encourage the general formation of 
school aero clubs, (b) to promote the sports 
of kite, model aeroplane, and glider flying 
among schoolboys, (c) to link together 
under central organisation the clubs 
already existing, (d) to organise inter¬ 
school contests, (e) to offer prizes for scale- 
drawings, scale-models, inventive ideas, 
essays, and scientific research generally, 
(f) to assist boys displaying special apti¬ 
tude to enter the aviation profession (g) to 
educate the coming generation to a sense 
of the immense importance of air-power. 
I will now try to explain why the Federa¬ 
tion has been formed. 

The average individual in England is 
supremely indifferent to the possibilities 
of aviation, and, if he thinks of it at all, 
it is purely in the light of a dangerous 
sport which ought to be suppressed by Act 
of Parliament. He reads in his morning 


newspaper that some unfortunate pilot has 
been killed, and comments luridly on the 
perils of the air, quite oblivious of the fact 
that no new discovery of a similar nature 
has claimed so few victims as aeronautics. 
He forgets that aviation is destined ulti¬ 
mately almost to abolish war, he quite 
ignores its probable effects on Time and 
Space, on Medicine and Discovery. He 
cannot realise the Atlantic crossed in two 
days, nor the curative properties of an air 
voyage to an invalid. He fails to under¬ 
stand that aviation is going to open the 
most remote comers of the earth to the 
footsteps of the colonist. You cannot make 
him see that rapid aerial transit will take 
the city worker farther and farther afield 
into the fresh air of the country. His 
ancestors hampered the progress of steam, 
electricity, and motor traction, and on the 
same old exploded principles he tries to 
hamper the progress of aviation. 

One of the first duties of the members 
of the Federation is to educate the man in 
the street, for the general formation of 
Bchool aero clubs is certain to arouse con¬ 
siderable public interest. I have already 
pointed out in the “ B.O.P.” the immense 
importance of kite, model aeroplane, and 


glider flying, and its influence on the 
development of the full-sized machine. 
Major Baden-Powell, a prominent aviation 
expert, recently included in his “ Aviation 
Notes ” in the Daily Telegraph the follow¬ 
ing significant paragraph : “ The education 
of our coming generation in matters aero¬ 
nautical is of undoubted importance. 
Every school ought to have its aero club, 
so as to encourage those boys who have a 
natural aptitude that way to indulge in 
what is really an excellent sport—model 
aeroplane racing. One well trained in his 
youth in the manipulation of models, kites, 
and gliders, will soon become proficient as 
an aviator or as a constructor of aero¬ 
nautical apparatus.” 

At present there are scattered about in 
various parts of the country quite a 
number of school aero clubs, most of which 
have joined our Federation. There are 
clubs at Arundel House, Surbiton—my 
own club, about which I have already said 
a good deal in the ” B.O.P.”; Dudley 
House School, Lee; the East London 
College; Epsom College; Fairfield School, 
Bristol; George Watson’s College, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Handel College, Southampton % 
Roan School, Greenwich; Rossall School 
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Fleetwood, Simon Langton School, Canter¬ 
bury ; and Southport Commercial College. 
If a club of any kind is to make definite 
progress, it must have frequent intercourse 



R. F. Mann and hia “ Mann ” Monoplane 
No. 40. 

This machine holds world’s records of 2,685 ft. 
distance and 82 seconds duration. 

with other clubs and a common plan of 
action. Imagine a number of cricket clubs, 
each having its own rules and never play¬ 
ing against another club. Would cricket 
have become a national sport under such 
conditions? Try to imagine football with¬ 
out the Associations and Leagues and their 
superb organisation ! If the school aero 
club movement was to make progress, it 
was essential to federate the various clubs 
and to work in concert. 

The inter-school contest follows as a 
matter of course, and let me here assure 
my readers that a model aeroplane compe¬ 
tition can in general interest give points 
to even a cricket match. This may sound 
a terrible heresy, but it is nevertheless 
literally true. The flying of a model looks 
very simple and seems to entail no fatigue, 
but I have again and again gone home 
from a contest more fatigued than if I 
had taken part in a paper chase or a foot¬ 
ball match. Even the launching of a large 
model calls for a considerable amount of 
physical exertion, and the dodging of 
others in flight calls for nearly as much 
body stretching as a course of physical 
culture. 

Obviously the competitor has to be pretty 
fit who follows his model for half a mile 
across country, and there are now machines 
which fly that distance. I have seen tubby 
fellows, who otherwise could not have run 
for a hundred yards, do the quarter and 
half miles in quite respectable time when 
paced by a model aeroplane ! 

Often the run includes hedge and brook 
jumping, and if a river exists anywhere 
in the vicinity of the flying ground a 
swim is quite within the realms of possi¬ 
bility. As often as not the model descends 
in a tree, and the resultant climb brings 
to the competitor one of the greatest joys 
of birdsnesting. Archery and rifle shoot¬ 
ing are by no means to be despised when 
a model has to be recovered from a tree, 
and when bored by a lengthy course of 
climbing I have employed both these arts 


with success. The enthusiastic model 
flyer must also be a sprinter of no mean 
order. I myself have done the hundred 
in ten seconds under the stimulus of an 
aggressive canine prompted by an un¬ 
charitable landowner. In short, the model 
aeroplane flyer must be a good all-round 
sportsman, and if he combines a sense of 
humour with the patience of a golfer, he 
will probably do very well. 

The “ British Federation of School Aero 
Clubs ” hopes to organise a series of model 
aeroplane contests, in which all the clubs 
in Britain can take part, and a trophy will 
probably be awarded to the club winning 
the final contest. Other contests are being 
arranged in connection with scientific re¬ 
search, and the writing of essays on various 
aspects of aviation will be distinctly en¬ 
couraged. The profession of aviation is 
undoubtedly rich in possibilities, and every 
assistance will be afforded to members of 
the Federation who wish to take up that 
profession. Various firms are offering 
special terms to members who wish to 
learn to fly, and there will soon be numer¬ 
ous openings in the more theoretical side 
of the business, such as aeroplane design 
and draughtsmanship. There is a great 



R. F. Mann launching his “ Mann ” Monoplane 
No. 25. 

The average (light of this machine is 1,400 ft. 


deal of money to be made by the construc¬ 
tion and sale of model aeroplanes, and 1 
know of one or two young men who by this 
means and in a comparatively short time 
have realised sufficient capital to build 
full-sized machines. Certainly anyone of 
average ability can make a living by model¬ 
making, and if he is ambitious his work 
may pave the way for bigger things. 

As an example of what may be done by 
a schoolboy who consistently devotee him¬ 
self to model-making, I quote my readers 
the case of Mr. R. F. Mann, who has been 
for three years a zealous member of the 
Aero Club at Arundel House School, Sur¬ 
biton. Mr. Mann holds all the world’s 
records for model aeroplanes, and ie the 
winner of over a score of trophies, shields, 
cups, and medals, gained in open competi 
tion against all comers. The “ Mann ” 
Monoplanes are so stable that they have 
been successfully flown in winds of over 
sixty miles per hour, and a full-sized 
machine on the same principle is shortly to 
be constructed. The models have recently 
been placed on the market by a large firm 
of aeronautical engineers, and the sale 
already exceeds a hundred weekly orders 
coming from all parts of the world. 


The actual danger that an aviator incurs 
has been grossly exaggerated; in fact, the 
vast majority of the fatalities recorded 
in the past have been due rather to the 
carelessness of the pilots than to defects 
in the machines. Still, it is useless to 
deny that there is a risk; bu‘. that risk 
becomes less daily and will be minimised 
in the immediate future. The sea has in 
the past been responsible for an immense 
number of human lives, but that fact has 
not deterred the sons of Britain from 
taking up that splendid profession. The 
air will also take toll of its conquerors, 
but owing to the perfection of modern 
machinery it seems probable that the num¬ 
ber of accidents will soon become infinit¬ 
esimal. At the time of writing there are 
five thousand aviators in various parts of 
the world, and the death-roll numbers less 
than fifty. On this assumption, the risk 
during the last three years has been about 
one per cent.—great enough, certainly, but 
small in comparison with the difficulties 
to be overcome. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that immense progress has been 
made, and that the aeroplane is rapidly 
approaching comparative perfection. 

Very many people have the impression 
that the stoppage of the motor entails a 
precipitous fall to earth with no possible 
chance of escape for the aviator. This is by 
no meanB the case, the descent being at the 
gentle angle of 1 in 8, which gives a pilot 
1,000 feet high a radius of 8,000 feet in 
which to land. There is scarcely a single 
recorded case of a machine falling verti¬ 
cally, and any field a hundred yards square 
will afford safe landing to an experienced 
aviator. In the near future every town 
will possess a specially reserved landing 
ground for aeroplanes, and a system of 
sky signs illuminated at night will make 
it impossible for a pilot to lose his way. 
And let it not be forgotten that lives can 
be saved, as well as lost, by aviation. 

Some years ago a young man of good 
family and prospects was told by his 
medical adviser that he was consumptive 
and had but a short time to live. Realis¬ 
ing that death was imminent, the young 



A Youthful Supporter of Aviation. 


man nobly decided to give the few months 
left to him to aviation, knowing that if 
he were killed his days would not be 
materially shortened. He carried out a 
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The Hoy's Otsun Taper* 


f >rocesfl, and the pilot moves the control fident m my pilot and in the great white 

evel sideways to work the ailerons which bird that flies so strongly. This, then, is 

preserve the balance by raising or depres- actual flight, eought for by Man througli 

Bing either side of the machine. The wind all the Ages, and only won from pitiless 

is now behind us, and as we can do nearly Nature by the invincible perseverance of 

a mile per minute in a calm, our speed the human race. ’Tis something to have 

touches 75 miles per hour. The peculiar lived for this, an experience splendid and 
sensation has vanished, but the air screams sublime, and comparable to nothing except 

past me like ten thousand demons. I re- possibly to a mighty swing never slacken- 

move my hands from the struts or upright ing or turning back. One is not afraid, 

bars, take out my watch and ascertain the the possibility of disaster does not occur to 

time. Why not take notes? I search for one, there is no sensation of giddiness, 

a pencil, and after removing half a dozen Suddenly Mr. England throws forward 
assorted articles from my pockets, I find the control lever, and, as the machine corn- 

one. Writing is comparatively easy, but menceB to descend, with his left hand 

the wind pressure against the note-book all switches off the motor. A profound silence 

but tears it from one’s grasp. follows, and the “ vol plane,” or downward 

Up and up! How small Brooklands glide, commences. The ground, fifteen 

seems! The immense track three miles in hundred or more feet below, leaps up to 

circuit might be taken for a tennis lawn meet us, and I, at least, gasp for breath at 

with a cement border, the main line of the the swiftness of the descent. Fifty feet 

London and South-Western Railway is but from earth we straighten out, and the land- 

a thin silver thread, the river a thicker ing is accomplished with such grace that it 

one. Weybridge appears as a small vil- is impossible to say at what moment we 

lage, the impression is that of looking touch terra firma. The motor being re- 

through a microscope. Round and round ! started, we race along the ground to the 

The onlookers are specks, the friend I sheds, where we are welcomed by an ad 

have so recently left is a dot, and I can miring crowd. 

only distinguish him by hiB position and Such are in brief my impressions of a 
the colour of his coat. passenger flight—an experience which re- 

Round and round we go, our speed vary- moved any lingering doubts I may have 

ing between 45 and 75 miles per hour as had as to the practicability of aviation. I 

we proceed against or with the wind. The am quite certain that had any reader of 

control lover is constantly on the move to the “ B.O.P.” been in my place he would 

counteract guBts, but I am supremely con- have found things equally enjoyable. 
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aeries of dangerous experiments on a new 
type of machine, which but for him would 
probably never have been flown at all. 
Again and again he took his life in his 
handB, and his daring feats of aviation 
have seldom been surpassed in the history 
of the science. But he was not killed, he 
never sustained even a scratch, and the 
vast quantities of life-giving air inhaled 
by him in the course of his flights drove 
away the lurking germs of consumption, 
with the result that at the present day 
there is not a healthier man living. And 
the machine he so ably piloted is second to 
none among aeroplanes, and its fame with 
that of its intrepid pilot has resounded 
throughout the world. 

The school aero club movement is going 
eventually to convert the entire nation to 
the cause of aviation. Never before in the 
history of our country have schoolboys had 
a greater opportunity to show their 
patriotism, and I for one feel confident 
that they will not be wanting. It should 
be distinctly understood that there is no 
intention of substituting aviation for foot¬ 
ball and cricket. Nobody realises more 
than myself the immense value of such 
sports, if played in the proper sporting 
spirit of which we are so proud, but it 
should also be remembered that there is 
some truth in the saying that “ Colenso 
was lost on the playing fields of Eton.” A 
nation that places sport above patriotism 
is doomed, even as Rome was doomed 
when mercenaries fought her battles and 
her citizens lived only to watch the gladia¬ 
torial combats in the Coliseum. People 
tell us that aviation is of no real impor¬ 
tance, that perfection will never come, 
and that brave lives are being laid down 
in vain for an unattainable end. Let us 
not believe them; the same things were 
said about railways and motor land trac- 
-tion, and you see to what immense im¬ 
portance they have now attained. 

Only the other day I was given a fifteen 
mile passenger flight on a “ Bristol ” 
biplane at Brooklands, and I thought how 
-quickly such an experience would have 
converted any typical scoffer to a belief in 
the reality of aerial transit. The initial 
impressions were admittedly terrifying. 
Picking my way through a maze of cross- 
wires, I occupied a narrow seat behind 
the pilot, Mr. Gordon England, and in a 
few seconds a sturdy mechanic gave the 
propellor the initial whirl that starts the 
fifty horse-power Gnome motor. A deaf¬ 
ening roar followed, somewhat resembling 
a Maxim gun in full blast, and the whole 
machine quivered with the resultant vibra¬ 
tion. For a short time the biplane was 
held back bodily by some half-dozen men, 
who hung on to the tail for all they were 
worth, the object being to get the engine 
running at full Bpeed before leaving go. 

Suddenly Mr. England raises his left 
hand, and for perhaps 100 yards we tear 
across the ground at the speed of a racing 
motor car. Then the pilot’s right hand 
pulls back the lever, and suddenly the 
ground Binks beneath us. I am compelled 
to admit that for the moment I was in a 
state of horrible funk, in fact I would 
cheerfully have given anything to be on 
terra firma again, but it was all to no 
purpose. No voice could penetrate that 
volume of sound, augmentted by the 
screaming and howling of the air past the 
various stay wires. Horrors! A wind 
gust has struck us, and the machine 
quivers under the impact. We are still 
rising and facing a fifteen-mile-per-hour 
breeze, which seems to be trying to tear 
us bodily from our seats. Where are my 
legs ? I cannot feel them. 

Now we make a turn, heeling over in the 



IN the days of the Tudors there dwelt down in Devon 
l (The date being somewhere near fifteen-eleven) 
One, Nicholas White, 

Whom the neighbours, in spite, 

Entitled “ Old Nick,” which I'm sure wasn’t right. 
If the truth must be told, he was just five-and-twenty, 
Of brains he’d his share, and of vigour he’d plenty. 
As is often the case with these good-looking chaps 
All the girls were at Nicholas setting their cape, 

And never in vain did the boys call on him 
To join in their pastimes, shoot, wrestle, or swim. 
Twas admitted by all folk in Newton-cum-Beverly 
That, for doing things well, and for making things 
cleverly, 

Nick scarce had an equal— 

Aa you’ll see from the sequel 
His mechanical genius led him too far, 

And eclipsed for a season his fortune’s bright star. 


While yet in his teens young White had been ’prenticed 
To a thriving old doctor-pro-chemico-dentist. 

He soon got to know how to stick on a plaster, 

And at pulling out teeth he out-rivalled his master ; 
The way he hung on to refractory molars 
Excited the envy of young men in “ bowlers." 

And as for experiments, lawks 1 what with phosphorus. 
Drugs, acids, and mixtures. 

And other such fixtures, 

His chamber, in odours, resembled the Bosphorus ! 
For rheumatics, bronchitis, lumbago and gout, 

As well as for folks who were getting too stout, 
He'd his remedy ready, 

And no hand was so steady 
As Nick’s when some surgery had to be done— 

In fact, he once said to his master, in fun, 

“ There’s no time of the day that I feel half so bright in. 
As when letting, with lances, a little more light in.” 

Now old Mr. Brown (our young hero’s “ Guv.”) 

Had a daughter, with whom Nicky White fell in love. 
She’d met heaps of fellows at concerts and dances, 
But rejected, with hauteur, their calf-like advances. 
While making up drugs and reading prescriptions 
Nick anecdotes told her, and gave her descriptions 
Which he quoted, en bloc, from a volume, you see. 
Which bore on its cover the signs “ B.O.P.” 

Why go any farther ? My readers are shrewd 
And will guess how young Nicholas whispered and 
wooed 

Till he captured the heart of the lovely Gertrude. 

Bat I think you’ll admit in declaring his passion 
The ’prentice was certainly out of the fashion. 

For one night, when ’twas dark, he repaired to the 
” lab." 

And a long piece of paper he spread on the slab. 
This he damped with a brush, and with phosphorus 
shining 

Wrote ’’ Gertie, my darling, for you I am pining.” 
The paper he duly secured to the wall 
And artfully gave his guv.’s daughter a «ll 
She came quick as winking, caught sight of the scroll. 
And on Nick's manly bosom proceeded to roll. 

Old Brown, who that moment popped in for a dressing, 
Saw the couple together, and gave them his blessing! 
And so for a space In Newton-cum-Beverly 
The ’prentice was praised for proposing so cleverly. 
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But, alas! there are always some envious folks 
Who in other men's cart-wheels must needs put their 
spokes. 

In the village were many who hated poor Nicholas 
And determined, in some way, to make him ridiculous. 
As the thought of his happiness stuck in their gizzards, 
They char ged this young ma.n with consorting with 

wi lards. 

With dealing in black arts, and practising magic,— 
The results, as you'll see, might well have been tragic. 

One morning there entered the old chemist’s shop 
An official attired in the garb of a " cop,” 

Who said, with a grin, ” If young Nick's on the premises 
He’s most likely to meet with a stranger named 
Nemesis, 

Or, to put matters plainly, I’ve come with a summons 
From our worthy chief magistrate, Peter McDrummons, 
Who bade me declare that, if White were at large, 

I had legal permission to take him in charge 
As one whose example to youth was Injurious 
By reason of actions fantastic and curious." 

Now, while Brown with the "peeler” was niggling 
and nagging, 

Gertie into the garden her lover was dragging. 

” Fly, darling,” she whispered, “ jump over the wall, 
Against this fierce policeman you’ve no chance at all.” 
" Nay, Sweetheart,” quoth Nick, “ I can’t leave my 
tools 

To be smashed up and spoilt by these ignorant fools. 
You get in the shop, and with chatter beguile bint, 
TiU with syringe and water I baffle and rile him." 
She meekly obeyed, and on calling her father, 

Pound the arm of the law in no end of a lather. 
But she took her pa’s place 
And with humour and grace 
Charmed the gloom quite away from the constable's 
faoe. 

While the officer felt a temptation to flirt, 

Nick behind the shop doorway was filling his squirt. 
Cold water. I'm told, if used with discretion, 

Can quickly remove a mistaken Impression. 

And this “ copper ” so gay, 

With the squirt in full play, 

Was forced, in his talking, to make a digression. 

In a bit of a burry he left for the "station,” 
Where, with one eye closed up, he gave a relation 
Of what really took place, with the recommendation 
That the house of old Brown 
Should be straightway pulled down 
And that mischievous White should be driven from 
town. 

Now Nick, having damaged the constable’s sight, 
Felt it prudent to quickly seek safety in flight. 

So, packing his bag. 

He saddled Brown’s nag, 

And just as poor Gertie was putting her bonnet on 
He kissed her farewell, and made tracks for Honiton, 

A parish in which he’d both friends and relations 
Who would find him some work, and provide him with 
rations. 

At the end of the journey he hoped for release 
Prom the malice of foes and the wiles of the police. 
So sh a kin g the N.—o—B. dust from his feet 
He jagged slowly on up the sleepy main street. 

With the township behind him be quickened his pace 
Till the yokels he passed thought he rode in a race. 
Fast hedges, past cornfields, through streamlets, past 
moors, 

He rushed till he sighted the Honiton doors, 

Outside which, plying bobbins with swiftness and grace. 
He could see busy workers engaged on their lace. 
When dose by St. Michael's he was hailed with 
“ Hello 1 ” 

Prom no less a person than dear Unde Joe, 

Who, when he’d got over the shock and surprise, 
Heard, with side-splitting laughter, Nick’s wherefores 
and whys, 

And hinted that what was Brown's loss was hit gain 
If the lad ’neath his roof would consent to remain. 

No m when the chief magistrate, Peter McDrummons, 
Saw the plight of the man whom he’d sent with the 

And heard how young White had gone off on a horse, 
With his tweezers and tools as a matter of coarse, 
He laughed long and loud 
And internally vowed 


That Brown and his clever apprentice were " rum 
’uns.” 

The story soon spread to all parts of the town 
And some wag remarked that the police were “ done 
Brown.” 

Nick’s friends, all elated, 

With praises belated, 

Declared him the smartest lad under the Crown. 

As the weeks swiftly sped, 

Nick, in Uncle Joe’s shed. 

When each day’s work was done 
And the right to rest won. 

By a lantern's dim light 
Exerted his might 

In seeking to solve the great problem of flight. 

With whalebone and feathers, elastic and springs, 

He was putting together a huge pair of wings. 

In the letters to Gertie he sent by the carrier 
(Who was known, by the way, as old button the 
farrier) 

Nick hinted that when the next summer was come 
He would probably pocket a pretty round sum, 
And, providing her liking for him did not falter. 
Without much delay she'd be led to the altar. 

Now one morning next June, when the mists from the 
Otter 

Were rising like steam as the sunshine grew hotter, 
The people of Honiton, fresh from their slumbers. 
To the market-house thronged in unusual numbers. 
What causes conduced to tills concourse surprising ? 
And what was the source of this early uprising ?— 
In full view on the wall 
So that both short and tall 
Could reail what was not an illegible scrawl, 

Were two posters, announcing that Nicholas White 
On the fourth of July would make a big flight 
From the tower of St. Michael’s—a wonderful sight. 
In addition to which ’twas expressly related 
That all strangers in town on that day should be fft ted, 
That young men from the district should shoot at the 
butts 

And should dine in the evening on ale and prime cuts. 
That the maidens should dance on the Green for a 
prize, 

That the matrons should race for a pig of large size, 
That apprentices all should be given a holiday, 

That the masters should also prepare for a jolly day, 
That, briefly, on this most auspicious occasion 
The town should prepare for a peaceful invasion. 
For to see a man fly 
Like a bird in the sky 

Would draw folk from Orewkeme, from Sidmouth, 
East Budleigh, 

From Seaton and Topsham, from Cliagford and 
Chudleigh, 

From Exeter City, Lyme Regis and Chard— 

For trifles they would not their journey retard. 

Now these flaming posters that caused such excitement 
Were fresh from the press of a craftsman named 
Lightment 

(An excellent man, whom Nick had persuaded 
To print them alone, by apprentice unaided). 
Resplendent they were with the arms of the borough. 
Their colour was grand, and their wor kmanshi p 
thorough ; 

Among all who gazed expectation ran high, 

And their fancies were fired with the fourth of July 1 

The reader has guessed 
With what infinite zest 
Our venturesome hero 
(His hopes oft at zero) 

Had laboured and planned 

Till the child of his brain on Its own legs could stand. 
Ere the wings were both finished from cover to 
cover, 

Ere with ardour exultant the jubilant lover 
Announced to Mlw Brown in a very long letter 
That his prospects of flying hod never been better. 

*' Dear Gertie,” he wrote, “ to escape scornful merri¬ 
ment 

I’ve, soon after dawn, each day made experiment; 
To avoid giving neighbours slight cause for alarm 
Fve tried all my tackle on Uncle Joe's farm, 

And, think I O my darling, in calm or in breeze 
I descend to earth safely from walls and tall trees. 
My wings bear me up, and right smoothly I glide 
Like a veseel that’s borne on the breast of the tide. 
What Fve already done I can do yet again, 

And If in July I succeed, it Is plain 
No longer will people esteem me insane. 


As the bills are now issued, I cannot turn tail 
Sighs, tears, and entreaties now will not avail. 

Let Fa, on the fourth, drive the mare in the gig, 
That with me on the Green you may join in a jig. 
And that Ma may take part in the race for the pig.” 
So sanguine in hope, and with eyes that shone bright. 
Our worthy mechanic prepared for his flight. 

Tlie fourth of July saw a multitude come 
To Honiton town, bent on ” making things hum.” 
There were rustics attired in the smartest of smoek3, 
And maidens begirt with the ” latest ” in frocks ; 
There were miners, and shepherds, and lawyers in wigs, 
Householders, ground landlords, and young men in 
" digs,” 

Stout foresters wearing rich doublets of green, 

And soldiers who called every buxom lass " Queen,” 
And squires from broad acres far-famed for their fruit, 
And ’prentices each in his best Sunday suit, 

And sailors who justly were proud of the navy— 
Fine fellows who bailed from the Taw and the Tavy— 
In fact, they came in from all parts of the county 
And proceeded to sample the burgesses’ bounty. 
While she who outshone all the maids in the town 
Was the old chemist’s daughter—the fair Gertie Brown. 

The folk, all the forenoon, with feast, game, and song. 
Contrived to make Tempus sl.p gaily along; 

But at length from their frolic on lea and on lawn 
To St. Michael’s their eager attention was drawn. 
There, poised on the tower, with wings outepread wide, 
His confident heart all dilated with pride. 

Stood Nicholas White, 

And at the strange sight 
The expectant assembly roared out its delight. 

When the cheers died away, a silence profound 
Hung over the throng like a mist o’er the ground. 
With many misgivings they watched the brave lad. 
Not a few of the onlookers counting him mad. 

A leap from the ledge, a whiz through the air— 
Then a thud, as the flying man fell in the Square ! 
Those nearest the church, each venting a groan. 

Saw the wing-covered figure lie still as a stone. 

The people, next moment, to right and left parted 
As, to their surprise, poor Gertie Brown darted 
Right up to the front, like one brokenhearted. 

And, what more astonished the startled beholders, 
She deftly unfastened the wings from Nick’s shoulder-, 
Then loosened his vest. 

Untied his cloth oap, 

And soon had her lover’s fair head on her lap t 
Such treatment, as readers will rightly suppose. 

Soon made the ex-chemist his eyelids unclose. 
Smiling faintly, he whispered, ” My arm, dear, is 
broken. 

But in the ‘ Boy’s Own,’ of which oft I’ve spoken. 
In ’ Our Open Column,’ on page etghty-three, 

‘ How to use splints and bandages quickly ’ yea'll see.” 

Two archers to Uncle Joe’s house gently bore him, 
And a crowd sympathetic arrived there before him. 
The paper he’d mentioned at once was consulted 
And ease for his fractured limb quickly resulted. 
Meanwhile, the spectators, wbo’d feared for the worst, 
Were suddenly seized with a violent thirst, 

And, to moisten their throats, very wisely dispersed. 
As a matter of course the “ meeting ” broke up. 
And, pledging their hosts in one final cup, 

The strangers withdrew to their various homes 
like bees from one hive swarming out of their oombs. 
Wherever they went—to lowland or height, 

They spoke of the pluck of young Nicholas White, 
Till, after a while, the widespread report 
Reached the ears of the king and the gallants at Court. 
Our hero, whose arm did not cause him much worry, 
One day got a wire from the great Earl of Surrey, 
Who said if Nick now was in fighting condition 
He in the king's army oould have a commission. 
Preferment so proffered 
Was seized soon as offered. 

And Nick, having pathways of discipline trodden. 
Distinguished himself at the battle of Flodden. 

At the end of which fight, 

To his own great delight. 

He was straightway by Surrey created a 
knight. 

Retiring from service and settling down, 

He took over the business of old Mr. Brown, 

And was soon chosen mayor of his fair native town. 
He managed municipal matters so cleverly 
That all envy died out in Newton-cum-Beverly, 

And the townsmen, their hearts with ooe feeling 
imbued, 

Praised the deeds of Sir Nick, and the Lady Gertrude I 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SKIPPING AS AN EXERCISE. 

>1R. FlSHKR UNWIN has just issued a finely illustrated 
volume by Mr. Samuel Turner entitled “ My Climbing 
Adventures in Four Continents.” We refer to it here 
because the author riys that he keeps himself in 
training by a very simple form of exercise—skipping. 
On his passage out to New Zealand this year he broke 
the record by skipping, with both feet together and 
without stopping the rope, 10,300 times. The skip 
took four minutes over an hour, and he afterwards 
skipped one hundred and fifty hops on each foot 
separately. These facts are taken from a certificate 
signed by an officer and passengers on the s.s. Arawa. 

* * * 

A HINT AS TO HANDWRITING. 

THE Civil Service Commissioners give notice that 
in each subject of examination deductions for hand¬ 
writing which is difficult to read will be made up to 
10 per cent, of the maximum marks. Deductions up 
to the same limit will be made in each subject for 
bad English spelling. Competitors should make a 
note of these facts. 


* * * 



Not a Care in the World. 


* * * 



Trying on Master's Hat- and the Result. 



The Seven Ages of Man. 


* * * 

A MARVELLOUS FIRE LADDER. & quite self-supporting and any reasonable number 

The Intest turntable fire ladder being used by the of firemen can run up and down it in safety. The 

London Fire Brigade is a wonderful mechanical con- hose is carried up with the ladder, so that the men are 

trivance, and has proved invaluable to the Brigade relieved from dragging the weight up with them. 
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already. When packed awav it is just a waeeon-lnad As it is not necessary to pitch the ladder against ary 

of -lays and rod-, but as -non as it arrive- at a lire building, it can be brought quite up close to the tlanuv, 

a i otnpri-.si d-.nr motor i-bro i. 'it into pi.iv and unfolds and as the lower support is on a turntable, it can l>e 

tlie apparently ariia/dcr inuddb* of -ti el ladders until pointed in any direction without the road wheels 

they -tretch ninety tect above tin* wagpoft. 1 he ladder being moved. 
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The Jewels of Zenobia: 


A WEIRD TALE OF ANCIENT PALMYRA 


“'This is the translation,’ said the professor.” 


By RAVE NOR BULLEN, 

Author of “ The Floating Gourd,” “Mystery of Cabin No, 7,” tU- 
(Illustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

A week later, in reply to notes from the pro¬ 
fessor, Wigrain and Jellicoe arrived to dinner, 
and an excellent little diuner it was. 
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Needless to say, being Friday, Martha 
had surpassed herself in the production of 
a more than usually delicious college pud¬ 
ding, to which both the guests did ample 
justice, much to the old lady’s delight. 

“ Well," said the professor, smiling, “ it 
was a pretty tough job, but I’ve mas¬ 
tered it.” 

“ The translation, do you mean, uncle? ” 

“ Yes, my boy, the translation of the 
papyrus, and the inscription on the ring, 
and an extraordinary story it is. If true, 
and I cannot but think it is, you seem to 
have made a much more valuable dis¬ 
covery than you imagine.” 

“ And when are we to hear the transla¬ 
tion, uncle ? ” 

“ If you’re ready, we’ll adjourn to the 
library now, and I will read it to you.” 

“ This is the translation,” said the pro¬ 
fessor, when they were seated, and 
without further preface he commenced to 
read the following strange narrative : 

“I, Belshazzur, being now past the 
allotted span of life, and being filled with 
grief at the death of the young prince, 
Benussi, and being also in great doubt and 
perplexity as to how my beloved mistress 
and Queen, the mighty Zenobia, would 
have wished me to act under the circum¬ 
stances, have decided to write down a 
true account of my flight into Egypt with 
the young prince after the battle, and also 
certain facts connected with the treasure 
which was committed to my care by the 
great Queen. 

“Be it known then that on a certain 
evening there came to me, I beingthen the 
high prieet of the Temple of the Winds at 
Palmyra, then in the oourse of erection, 
the great Queen, Zenobia, and spake to 
me as follows : 

“ * Know, Belshazzur,’ said she, ‘ that 
word has come to me that the Romans are 
angered because of the power and pro¬ 
sperity of Palmyra, and it has come to my 
ears that they shortly intend to try con¬ 
clusions with us. 

“ * Now of the result of such a struggle 
there can be but one of two ends. If we 
prevail I shall be mistress of the world, 
but if the fates are against us I go into 
captivity, if indeed I am not slain, and 
my empire and this fair city of Palmyra 
will be blotted out for ever. 

“ * Even now I hear the Romans are 
preparing a vast army for our destruction, 
and the struggle will eoon be upon us. 

“‘Now, therefore, Belshazzur,being un¬ 
willing that my great treasures of precious 
stones, which are the wonder of the world, 
should fall into their hands, I desire that 
thou shouldet prepare a secret hiding-place 
in which they may lie secure from the 
grasping Romans, in the event of their 
winning the day. 

“ * Thou shalt also make ready some of 
the fleetest camels of the Royal breed, and 
be prepared to flee with Benussi, the 
young prince, and a picked company of 
guards. 

“ ‘And when we go forth to battle, thou, 
Belshazzur, shalt come too, and observe 
the fortunes of the fight from a safe dis¬ 
tance, and if the day go against us thou 
shalt ride quickly back, and, taking the 
young prince, thou shalt flee with him for 
safety into Egypt, and remain there till 
thou hast word from me 

“ ‘ But if no word come, thou shalt 
know that 1 am past sending it, and in 
that event thou shalt keep the secret of the 
hiding-place of the treasure till the young 
prince shall have reached the age of 
twenty-one years, and then shalt thou 
disclose it to him, and the treasure shall 
be his?’ 


“ And I promised the Queen that I 
would do even as she directed, eo she left 
me, being filled with sadness and fore¬ 
boding as to the things that were to come 
to pass in the future. 

“ As for me, I set to work to prepare a 
secret hiding-place for the jewels, in 
which some nights later they were de¬ 
posited. 

“ Now, shortly after this had been 
done, word came to me from the great 
Queen that she was going forth on the 
morrow to lead the army that was waiting 
to give battle to the Romans, and enjoin¬ 
ing me to have all things in readiness as 
had been arranged, and to accompany her 
to the field. 

“ Therefore I made ready, and on the 
morrow, mounted on one of the fleetest of 
the Royal camels, I made my wav to the 
great square in front of the Temple of the 
Sun. 

“ Now, the Temple of the Sun at 
Palmyra was one of the wonders of the 
world, and before it were assembled a 
great concourse of chiefs and nobles await¬ 
ing the advent of Zenobia, who was 
offering sacrifice within. 

“ And presently the doors were thrown 
open, and Zenobia, the Queen, appeared at 
the top of the temple steps; and with a 
mighty shout they called upon her name, 

‘ Zenobia ! Zenobia ! ’ 

“ And there breathed that day no fairer 
woman than Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 
and in all her great empire, stretching from 
Egypt almost to the city of Constantine, 
her beauty made men her willing servants, 
for her wisdom and bravery compelled the 
love and respect of all. 

“ And gazing on that sea of upturned 
faces, she raised her hand, and silence fell 
upon the multitude as she commenced to 
speak. 

“ ' Men of Palmyra. Is there one 
amongst you who can say that I have 
wronged him, that I have treated him with 
injustice, or that I have oppressed the 
poor? ’ 

“And with a mighty shout- they 
answered, ‘ There is none ! 

“ The face of the Queen flushed with a 
great happiness. ‘ What’er betide ! ’ said 
she, ' it is sweet to know that I have not 
failed to gain the love of my people.’ 

“ And again they answered with a great 
shout, * Thou hast not failed.’ 

“ * Now, therefore,’ continued the Queen, 
speaking very earnestly, * it were well that 
I should speak to you concerning the 
matter which, I know, fills all your hearts. 
To the north, beyond the middle sea, 
broods the eagle of Rome; half the world 
already writhes beneath her talons, but 
ever hungry for more, she casts her greedy 
eyes upon your fair city, and already her 
armies advance upon us with intent to 
destroy. Should we fail in this supreme 
hour of our trial we become even as Judea, 
no longer an empire, but a province of 
Rome, and this, your fair city of Palmyra, 
must lie beneath the heel of the oppressor. 
Are you willing to submit to Rome ? ’ 

“In a frenzy of defiance came the 
answer, ‘ We will never submit! ’ 

“ ‘ Then of this be sure. What one 
woman can do that will I do to save this 
fair city from the eagle’s talons. One hour 
from now I go to lead the army that bars 
the way of the invaders. Let every man 
capable of bearing arms follow me.’ 

“ And again the multitude rent the 
heavens with her name, ‘ Zenobia! 
Zenobia!’ 

“ Then with a stately inclination of her 
head the Queen retired within the temple. 

“ And now I come to the day on which 


from afar off I saw those mighty armies 
clash. As I sat on my fleet camel await¬ 
ing the issue, as the Queen had enjoined 
me, I could scarce refrain, priest though 
I was, from rushing into the fray ; but the 
word of Zenobia held me, for on me alone 
depended the safety of the young prince. 

“ So I waited and watched from afar. 

“ Like a level wall came on the Roman 
mercenaries, culled from every clime. 
Fierce Islanders from the Cassiterides, 
Gauls, Nubians, Greeks—a countless host 
of invincible legionaries. Rank upon rank 
they surged forward, armed with their 
short stabbing swords, and above them 
glittered the golden eagles of Rome. 

" And against them went the army of 
Zenobia—dark hordes from the Syrian 
deserts, mounted on Bactrian camels, 
picked bodies of spearsmen on fleet 
Arabian camels, squads of fiery Arabs on 
half-tamed horses; a mighty army indeed, 
and one worthy to fight for the great Queen 
who rode at their head. 

“And I saw the Queen wave her hand, 
and at her signal the hosts of Palmyra 
hurled themselves on their foes. 

“ It seemed as though nothing could re¬ 
sist their onslaught; but though overborne 
in places the trained Roman legionaries for 
the most part stood firm, stabbing and ham¬ 
stringing the horses and camels with their 
swords. 

“ Again and again Zenobia led her army 
to the attack, but only to leave more horsea 
and camels writhing on the ground. 

“ At last, rallying a picked body of the 
fleetest horsemen round her, she led them 
in a charge against the very centre of the 
Romans. 

“ So fierce was the onslaught that they 
pierced right through the front ranks; but 
rallying quickly the Romans surrounded 
them, and again I saw the horses going 
down before the Bavage stabs. 

“ And then, indeed, I realised that all 
was lost, and turning my camel I made off 
at top speed to the city, and from thence, 
with the young prince and a small body of 
picked men, we fled into Egypt, where we 
dwelt in safety. 

“ But through long years of waiting no 
word came from the Queen, and I knew not 
what to do for the future of the young 
prince, till at length news filtered through 
that the Queen had been captured by the 
Romans and after some years had died. 

“ So at last it lacked but a few months to 
the time when I had been directed to dis¬ 
close the whereabouts of the Queen’s trea¬ 
sure, and then the last hope of my beloved 
country ever throwing off the hated Roman 
yoke perished, for the prince suddenly 
sickened and'died. 

“ And thus, the great Queen dead, the 
prince, Benussi, dead, and myself but a 
f eeble old man, I have nothing for which to 
live, and as the secret of the treasure con¬ 
cerns the prince alone, it shall rest with 
him in the tomb to which I, Belshazzur, a 
heart-broken and disappointed man, soon 
must follow; and so ends my last hope of 
leading him back to Palmyra, to the Temple 
of the Winds, and there pointing out to him 
the column on which is carved a name, even 
the name engraved on the great ruby of the 
Queen’s ring, which ring, with this writing, 
I shall plaoe with him in the tomb, and 
none shall know that the name on that 
column marks the spot where lie the trea¬ 
sures of my beloved mistress, Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra.” 

(To be continued.) 

% # # 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IK PERU. 
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Author of “ Archie Orahametc. 

CHAPTER VI.—“THE INCA TREASURE RECOVERY SYNDICATE." 


A 8 they rode homewards that evening, 
Leslie’s warmly expressed admiration 
of his friend’s betrothed brought a smile 
of pleasure to Peter’s face, and he ex¬ 
claimed : “ It is to you that Mercedes and 
I owe our long talk together this afternoon, 
and she is as grateful to you as I am. I 
believe we have at last discovered the 
reason of her father’s altered conduct to¬ 
wards me, and opposition to my suit. He 
is somehow in the power of De Fuentes, 
and Mercedes thinks (from hints lately 
dropped) that it is connected with money 
borrowed some time ago to instal modern 
machinery on his sugar estate. That it 
cost much more than her father anticipated 
or could raise she is certain; and as it 
was at that time that the intimacy (to 
which we trace all our troubles) began 
with Don Garcia, it seems likely that he 
was the lender, and is now bringing pres¬ 
sure to bear on Sefior Francisco.” 

<“ Shouldn’t wonder if he is at the 
bottom of it—cad enough for anything,” 
muttered Jack tersely. “ And by the look 
of your respected father-in-law elect life 
isn’t a bed of roses to him at present, 
whatever the cause. But, no matter what 
happens, we must not let the Sefiorita 
suffer through that blue-blooded scoundrel 
of a colonel, Peter, my son.” 

“ The first opportunity I get I shall 
certainly horsewhip him,” said Ramirez, 
cheering up visibly at the very idea; “ but 
we never meet except in Sefior de Sorio’s 
house, and respect for him makes a quar¬ 
rel under his roof impossible. Garcia 
knows this, and, being a coward as well 
as a bully, takes advantage of his posi¬ 
tion : he is following the family traditions 
in this respect, and is a true Fuentes.” 

“ Why, he talked a lot to-day about his 
Conquistador forefather,” said Jack, sur- 
prisfidly, “ and I thought the old fellow 
must have been no end of a warrior, and 
done something extra special.” 

“ Don Garcia’s illustrious forefather," 
said the Peruvian, “ was a menial in the 
train of Pizarro, and his only remarkable 
deed, so far as history relates, was the 
treacherous murder of the gallant Orgofiez, 
who had surrendered his sword to him, 
believing him to be a knight, after the 
battle of Las Salinas.” 

“ Beast ! ” exclaimed the Irishman, 
who bad all his nation’s hatred of 


treachery; “and what an accomplished 
liar our friend the Colonel must be! By 
the way, he told me a great yarn about 
hidden treasures, and an old Indian who 
lives somewhere round here, and is sup¬ 
posed to know the secret. Was that also 
the product of his fertile imagination, or 
is there truth in a few of his statements ? ” 

“It is true enough that here and there 
throughout the country are vast hoards 
of Inca treasures, buried to save them 
from the Spaniards, and their whereabouts 
known to a few trusted guardians. But 
poor old Manco, the Indian he mentioned, 
and who lives round the sharp bend in the 
valley we are approaching, probably knows 
no more about it than I do. I only wish 
I did know,” and Peter sighed, “ for I 
would gladly risk my life, if by doing so 
I could gain the means to rescue Mercedes 
and her father from the power of that 
brute.” 

“ Hear, hear! ” echoed Leslie. “ Why 
shouldn’t we organise the ‘ Inca Treasure 
Recovery Syndicate, Ltd.,’ consisting of 
our three noble selves—you, Stewart, and 
myself ? What a chance to become 
millionaires if only we had the faintest 
idea where to search! Can you not put 
on your thinking cap, old boy, and re¬ 
member some ancient yarn that might give 
us the clue where to begin? I suppose 
Cuxco itself has been fairly well explored, 
so we need not begin near home ? ” 

Ramirez smiled at his friend’s en¬ 
thusiasm, but gradually he, too, warmed 
at the prospect of a treasure hunt; though 
he felt bound to utter a word of warning. 
“All round Cuxco has been so thoroughly 
searched for ‘ tapadaB ’ during the last 300 
years that it is said more damage has been 
done to buildings in this way than by war 
and the effects of time combined; in spite 
of which, I believe there are still treasures 
to be unearthed in it. However, there 
are many other places through the country, 
remains of royal residences and temples, 
where our chance would be greater; and I 
would suggest that we try one of the 
remoter ones—if you really mean to join 
me in such a perilous undertaking.” 

“ It’s the most delightful way of spend¬ 
ing my holiday that could be invented,” 
said Jack, his eyes sparkling ” ; and as for 
the spice 'of danger, sure that’s only 
another attraction. I don’t care a snap 


of my finger what difficulties we meet if we 
succeed in the end; and we will succeed— 
I feel it in'my bones ! You’ll carry off the 
Sefiorita in great style, and live happy 
ever after; and Stewart and I will return 
home ‘ bloated capitalists,’ the envy and 
admiration of all our acquaintances.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Ramirez, now as 
excited as bis friend, “ with Stewart’s 
help we will make out a list of places 
where ruins are known to exist, and choose 
the most likely of these to begin. Fool 
that I was never to have thought of trying 
before, but truly one alone could do 
nothing.” 

“ Now, however, it is different,” inter¬ 
rupted Leslie : “ you’ll do the lingo and 
the legend part; Stewart, of course, is a 
dab at measuring and jobs like that; and 
If it comes to a scrimmage, either with 
fists or a gun, I’m your man.” 

Jack’s excitement communicated itBelf 
to his horse, which began to pranoe about 
in a manner highly discommoding to an 
old Indian, seated basking in the sunlight 
beside the narrow pathway, and who 
scuttled away like a rabbit diving into its 
hole. 

“ That is old Manco himself,” exclaimed 
Ramirez, and both watched with interest 
the old creature as he disappeared inside 
his wretched hovel. Like most native 
dwellings, it was a miserable erection of 
“ adobes ” and rough stone; had, of course, 
no window or aperture to admit light and 
air except the low doorway, which was 
protected by a Tude curtain of hide from 
the cold at night. 

“ He seems wonderfully active on his 
legs if he’s an old man, but I didn't get 
a proper view of him,” Leslie said as they 
resumed their way. 

“ Old ? Why, he must be well over a 
hundred, and his influence over the In¬ 
dians is unbounded. They come for miles 
to consult him, and Manco’s lightest word 
is law in matters the ‘ Cura ’ is powerless 
to settle. For that very reason the latter 
hates him, and, had he the power, he and 
his crony Don Garcia would give the poor 
innocent old creature a rough time of it. 
But here we are within sight of home, and 
I’m sure you must be ready for a rest 
and something to refresh you after the long 
and tiring day.” 

(To 6« continued.) 


THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 


By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “ The Ooldtmith of Chepe “ A Hero in Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns," etc. 


rVKE Ste. Jtonne with its two captives 
\ c &me into harbour on the next 
morning’s tide. The lads were on 
deck, and their eyes stood wide open in 
utonishment at the scene around them. 
River and harbour were almost choked 
with shipping; small boats swarmed 


CHAPTER IX.—HALF AN HOUR OF PERIL. 

everywhere; rafts of logs were moored to 
bank and quay, and hammer, axe, and 
saw could be heard on all sides. After 
Baymouth, even after Weymouth, the 
picture was bewildering with its noise, 
movement, and colour. Ted and Hal 
were from the Dorset coast, and had the 


eyes of sailors. They saw that scores of 
the ships were quite new, and built after 
the same model; many were ready for sea, 
some in an advanced state of preparation, 
others scarcely begun. The whole place 
hummed like a hive. Uniformed officials 
were plentifully scattered about, and 
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heads crowned with red republican caps 
moved hither and thither, and bobbed 
up and down like gigantic poppies in a 
breeze. 

Simon Pichon, the taller of the two 
Bpies (the lads had learned his name from 
the skipper’s lips), came to the side and 
leaned over the bulwarks. His eyes 
Bhone with pride and satisfaction as he 
surveyed the bustling scene. “ Ah/ mes 
gar^ons,” he cried, “the ‘Little Cor¬ 
poral ’ works well, eh ? And right away 
to Calais every port is just like this. 
Thousands of ships, mes braves, and 
thousands of thousands of sons of liberty 
ready to step aboard and go there ! ” He 
pointed northwards to the English shore. 
“What think you of it all?” he asked 
rubbing his hands gleefully together. 

The hearts of the boys had sunk at the 
sight of so much power and devouring 
energy, but they took the question as a 
challenge. “ You can’t lick us,” replied 
the young Squire, defiantly. 

Pichon grinned. “We shall eat you 
up—so ! ” He opened his mouth, snapped 
his teeth together, and licked his lips with 
appreciation. “Jean Boule is fat; he is 
beef; he is a pig; yes, we shall eat him 
up. France is hungry; she has sharpened 
her teeth to crunch the bones of tyrants. 
Jean Boule, he is the tyrant of tyrants; 
he is rich. Ma foi l how rich ; his pockets 
bulge so, just as his red cheeks; he is 
Btuffed with gold; it is for France, for 
me ! ” 

The lads answered nothing, but turned 
their eyes to the shore with its din 
and bustle. Were Cherbourg, Dieppe, 
Boulogne, Dunkirk, Calais, all throb¬ 
bing and working like Havre? And were 
all the preparations directed towards the 
conquest of the little kingdom across the 
water? Did King George really under¬ 
stand how tens of thousands of busy hands 
and brains were toiling night and day to 
bring him to his knees? How the red- 
capped fellows worked ! Havre had no 
drones, and its busy bees looked as though 
they could sting to some purpose. The 
spirits of the two boys sank lower and 
lower. Pichon whistled the “ Marseil¬ 
laise,” and a gang of workers hard by 
heard the stirring lilt of the melody, took 
it up and sang it lustily. 

“ Now,” said Pichon, when the last 
strains of the song died away, “ you have 
Been France; France shall see you. 
Allons! We will go ashore.” 

The tide had turned, and in places the 
dreary mud-flats were standing bare 
again to the beams of the spring sun. The 
vessel’s dinghy was lowered. A sailor 
clambered down, and held it securely 
against the ship’s side. The lads followed 
him, and Pichon brought up the rear. A 
few quick strokes brought them to the 
landing-steps. The spy now got out first. 
The sailor bound the lads’ hands with a 
piece of rope, pushed them up on to the 
quay, and rowed away again. Battered, 
bewildered, dejected, but in the full glory 
of the Baymouth uniform, save that they 
lacked headgear and Hal was crowned 
with a red-stained neckerchief, the two 
prisoners stood and awaited marching 
orders. Fortunately, the workers were so 
busy under the eyes of their numerous 


taskmasters that the English boys escaped 
notice for the moment. Their captor 
surveyed them critically, and apparently 
was satisfied with their warlike and 
wounded appearance. “I go to report to 
M. le Commandant,” he said. “ You shall 
go with me and tell him what I do not 
know. Marchez /” 

Placing himself a pace behind his 
prisoners, the end of the rope in his brown 
fingers, Pichon squared his big shoulders 
and set his little triumphal procession in 
motion, guiding them at the corners and 
turnings by a tug at their bonds, and a 
stentorian a gauche! or a droite! The 
narrow byways were half-choked with 
lumbering waggons, and noisy with the 
cries of teamsters and the shouts of 
children. The cobbled pathway was 
dirty and uneven, and the boys stumbled 
more than once. Curious, unfriendly eyes 
stared at them, a few jeers saluted them, 
and once a piece of ill-smelling garbage 
struck Hal full in the face, leaving a dirty 
streak and an evil odour behind it. His 
face flushed like the heart of a fire, but 
he held his head the more resolutely erect. 

“ Keep your chin up! ” whispered 
Ted. 

“ It isn’t drooping,” answered Hal. 

Happily M. le Commandant lived near 
the harbour, and his official residence was 
reached without the necessity of thread¬ 
ing any main thoroughfare. The com¬ 
mand to “ halt! ” came when they reached 
a dull, square edifice, before whose doors 
stood a couple of sentries with fixed 
bayonets. Pichon was evidently well 
known; he saluted; the door was thrown 
open. The spy strode stiffly up three 
shallow steps, and the sentinels closed in 
behind the boys. “ Montezl" was the 
sharp 'command, and they followed their 
captor through the door and into a roomy 
hall. Soldiers stood about, all fully 
armed. A sergeant came forward, and 
Pichon in a few quick words stated his 
business. The sergeant glanced at the 
prisoners, shrugged his shoulders, and 
disappeared. Evidently words were not 
wasted in Havre, and the swift, precise 
way in which everything was done im¬ 
pressed the boys with a sense of the power 
that had laid hand-grips upon them. 

The soldier re-appeared almost in¬ 
stantly, beckoned to Pichon, and in 
another moment the prisoners ’were face 
to face with the French Commander. He 
was a nlan of middle age, thin-faced, keen¬ 
eyed, with a close mouth that drooped 
wearily at the corners. His lip curled a 
little contemptuously as he looked at the 
little' company. He waved his hand over 
the mass of papers that lay on the long 
table before him. “ Quick ! ” he said ; 
“ I am busy.” 

Pichon cleared his throat with a nervous 
cough, and then told his story with almost 
breathless rapidity. The Commandant 
drummed lightly with his fingers on the 
table, but kept hia hawk eyes on the 
speaker’s face, noting every expression 
that flitted across it. Suddenly he cut 
short tlie stream of words. “ Enough ! ” 
he said ; “ let the Sergeant take them to the 
prison, examine them, and report to me. 
Go!” He drew a pile of papers before 
him, and the audience was at an end, 


evidently to the disgust of Citizen Pichon, 
who had only half told his story. But 
there was no disobeying the curt “Go!” 
Simon clicked his heels together, swung 
round, and led his prisoners into the hall 
again. They had understood barely a 
word that passed. The great man had only 
looked at them once, but they gathered 
that their captor had had no very flatter¬ 
ing reception, and consequently hope rose 
again in their own hearts. They sud¬ 
denly became conscious of their boyish¬ 
ness, and consequent lack of importance. 
Simon had strutted so much that they had 
begun to look upon their own capture 
as a very great event. Really they were 
only two battered, tired, lonely English 
lads. 

The Sergeant received his Comman¬ 
dant’s instructions with a nod of under¬ 
standing; he, too, was inclined to waste 
neither time nor words on talkative 
Citizen Pichon. He passed down & 
corridor, called to a corporal, put him in 
charge of the guard, then took four 
soldiers and proceeded to escort the 
English lads to the prison. Simon, of 
course, was one of the party, for it would 
be his duty now to tell his own tale at 
length, and act as interpreter during the 
examination of Hal and Ted. Probably 
thoughts of this revived his good opinion 
of himself, for he stalked out into the sun¬ 
shine again w'ith the air of a conqueror. 
The Sergeant unfastened the boys’ wrists, 
and tossed the rope into the gutter. 
Simon protested, and whispered some¬ 
thing about the terrible fighting powers of 
the English. The Sergeant’s answer was 
a contemptuous “ Pish ! ” 

The spy was receiving some of the 
wages often paid to those who follow hia 
dangerous but rather dishonourable 
calling. It is one thing to scout in ad¬ 
vance of an army; it is another thing 
altogether to play the false friend in 
an enemy’8 land, or to have dealings with 
traitors. Citizen Pichon had done the 
latter thing, and saw no shame in it. He 
had run great risks, and wanted praise for 
his actions. He did not like the way in 
which the military were belittling his ser¬ 
vices. The prison lay some distance off. 
Scores of red-hot, red-capped, and 
cockaded republicans would be met upon 
the route. They should know that he had 
bearded the British lion in its den, and 
brought away two ferocious whelps. 
Finding the Sergeant’s company somewhat 
chilling and unfriendly, he walked a little 
apart and awaited his opportunity. 

A crowd began to gather and follow the 
little procession. At first it was composed 
mainly of women and children. But, 
busy as Havre was, there were idle 
loungers at the street corners and in the 
wine shops, and these grew curious and 
joined the mob. Pichon was known to 
some of them. He sidled nearer to the 
captives and fixed his eye upon them with 
a look of proprietorship. The expected 
question came : “ What hast thou there. 
Citizen ? ” 

“ English soldiers,” he replied promptly. 

“Soldiers, Citizen?” 

“Ay, soldiers. They watched the 
shore for King George. I captured them 
with my own hands, and brought them 
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across in the Ste. Jeanne. A stiff fight. 
Citizens, and there was blood shed.” 

A murmur of approbation arose from the 
idlers. Lt brave Pichonf they cried. 

“ They are but children,” cried a 
sympathetic dame. 

“ Put they fight like men, Citizeness. 
Admiral Nelson was not their age when 
he went to sea.” 

A shiver went through the crowd at the 
mention of the great sailor’s name, and 
the hapless Hal and Ted grew to the 
size of heroes. The sympathy of the 
better portion of the mob was lost to them 
from that moment. John Bull was a 
terrible fellow, and doubtless taught his 
sons to hate France from their cradles. 
The prisoners were in unifrom, and so, 
without doubt, fully equipped soldiers. 
A running fire of question and answer was 
kept up between Simon and the throng, 
and he cunningly hinted of the secrets the 
two boys could, and would, disclose. The 
mob scented sport, so closed up its ranks, 
and followed nimbly. Simon strode along 
in the gutter greedy for praise, and men¬ 
tally dressing up his story in order to 


make its appearance more telling. The 
Sergeant, who had smelt powder in a 
dozen stiff fights, sniffed disdainfully. He 
had poured grapeshot into the Paris mob 
on one memorable occasion, and would 
willingly have drenched the loafers and 
wine shop plotters of Havre with the like 
deadly hail. 

The crowd grew; the tale (Pichon’s tale 
with embellishments) spread. He had 
hinted at an attempted seizure of the 
person of King George. The mob, by a 
curious contortion, presently had it that 
the two English lads had vowed to murder 
Napoleon. Ominous growlings arose from 
the surging masses at the edge of the 
roadway. The Sergeant heard them, 
stepped beside the lads, and put two of 
his men close behind them. The rabble 
saw the move, and hooted in derision. 
The veteran unsheathed his sword and 
sloped it across his shoulders. “ Close 
up, mes enfant *,” he said quietly to the 
guard. 

The lads found themselves treading 
upon the heels of the soldiers in front of 
them. If they understood but few of the 


shouts there was no mistaking the menace 
in the voices. 

They swung round the corner of a street 
and Borne of the mob collided with a lamp- 
post. ” A la lanternej ” shrilled a youth. 
Instantly the mob took it up. The Ser¬ 
geant stiffened his back, whispered a com¬ 
mand, and the bayonets of the guards 
bristled out right and left, glittering and 
threatening. The lad who had shouted 
for the prompt hanging of the English 
boys, excited by the success of his cry, 
dashed into the roadway and aimed a blow 
at the little group. Instantly the Ser¬ 
geant gripped him, swung him in beside 
Hal and Ted, and marched on. 
“ Quickly ! Quickly ! ” he whispered. 
The prison came in sight. The strong 
guard, warned by the hoarse shouts of 
the mob, turned out smartly. The rabble 
was weaponless, and had no taste for cold 
steel. They hesitated. The heavy iron- 
sheathed doors moved slowly open. They 
closed again, and Hal and Ted were in the 
flagged courtyard of the prison. 

(To be continued.) 
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I T was early spring in the mountains. A 
sharp wind blew along the ravine en¬ 
trance to the valley where the Pawnee 
Loups had spent the winter. Provisions 
were beginning to get scarce, and the hunt¬ 
ing parties were preparing for the chase. 
Huge bundles of furs collected during the 
winter had been packed up to be taken in 
to Fort Bridger, and Grey Eagle had 
already told the Indians chosen for the bar¬ 
tering to get ready for the road. 

Sheltered under an overhanging cliff, and 
near the bank of the mountain stream, was 
a large teepee. Crouching around the fire 
within it were twelve Pawnees. They had 
been drinking heavily, if three large empty 
bottles were to be taken as evidence, and 
their glaring eyes and extravagant actions 
showed that they were ready for any mis¬ 
chief which might be afoot. A hideously 
painted savage, Lightning Flash by name, 
was growling out a long string of words, 
accentuating his speech by vicious drives 
of his knife into the ground, and evidently 
exciting his companions by a vigorous 
narration of some deadly grievance. They 
followed his words with grunts of approval. 

“ What is this dog Sure Eye, that he 
must be honoured by GTey Eagle ? A pale¬ 
face who but for the foolishness of a babe 
would have lost his scalp when he first 
came in terror to our camp on the plains. 
Your tomahawk, Leaping Panther, would 
have sunk into his brain if the lad had 
not hung upon your arm. He was your 
prey, O Panther, if he had not been 
snatched out of your claws. And now, 
Grey Eagle would give him lands and hunt¬ 
ing grounds, and make him rich with the 
possessions of the tribe. 'His medicine is 
greater than yours, Thunder Cloud. He 
made you hide your head when Grey Eagle 
called the sick people around him to drink 
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the stuff from the little bottles. What is 
your medicine compared with his? The 
sick got better, even the dying were called 
back from the last trail to the happy hunt¬ 
ing grounds, and you, Thunder Cloud, and 
the rest of the medicine-men of the Pawnee 
Loups had to Blink away like whipped dogs 
to your wigwams.” 

The old man called Thunder Cloud 
ground his teeth savagely as he was thus 
reminded of his failure. The insult of the 
ineffectiveness of his magic had rankled 
like a poisoned arrow, and he would with 
the greatest cheerfulness have seen Jack 
Jeffrey, or Sure Eye as he was called by 
the Pawnees, torn limb from limb or burned 
in the slowest of slow fires. In the autumn 
one of the diseases which sometimes swept 
over the plains had gripped the Pawnees 
in a hand of death, and numbers of the 
people had been mowed down with the sick¬ 
ness. The medicine-men of the tribe had 
held several solemn councils, and sacrifices 
had been made, but the people still fell 
ill, and Death would have triumphed if 
Sure Eye had not provided from the medi¬ 
cine chest he carried a simple remedy which 
proved effective. Thereafter his fame as 
a medicine man of wonderful powers had 
spread throughout the tribes, and Pawnees 
for hundreds of miles around had come 
in to consult him. 

Naturally the professional witch doctors 
viewed their rival with more than envy, 
and various subtle attempts had been made 
upon his life. Luckily he had esoaped so 
far, but a strong and ever-growing party 
was on the watch, and eager to strike. 
Lightning Flash was a cruel, envious 
savage, who had his own reasons for having 
the paleface favourite of Grey Eagle, and 
he was now fomenting trouble against Jack 
Jeffrey. If Grey Eagle could be persuaded 


to leave the encampment for Fort Bridger 
to superintend the bartering, Lightning 
Flash felt sure that they could seize Sure 
Eye and make an end of him. The witch 
doctors were ready for any cruelty, and 
a close watch had been set upon the wigwam 
of the hated paleface whose magic bottles 
had interfered so mightily with the mys¬ 
terious foolery of the medicine-men. 

“ Grey Eagle must be told by all the 
medicine-men that unless he goes with the 
furs to the Fort there will be misfortune 
and loss,” said Lightning Flash as he low¬ 
ered his voice and looked steadily at the 
chief medicine-man; “he will heed your 
words. But, my brothers, is there not 
another question which needs to be settled ? 
The panther when it is old is not left to 
crawl about and die; the grizzly bear whose 
claws are dull and the eagle whose eyes 
are growing dim are not allowed to burden 
their fellows. The end comes to them from 
their brethren. The Grey Eagle is not old, 
but he is becoming weak; his eyes have 
been beclouded by the magic of the pale¬ 
face ; his wisdom is melting like the snows 
in the spring. It is time he found rest. 
Have his brothers of the tribe less wisdom 
than the panther, the eagle, and the bear ? 
Why should he not be sent to the happy 
hunting grounds of our fathers, and 
stronger hands, which have not been 
weakened by strange witchcraft, point the 
braves of the Pawnees to victory over their 
enemies? Why have the warriors of the 
Pawnee Loups been hiding in the moun¬ 
tains for many months while their enemies 
the Sioux are seeking them and laughing 
at the faint hearts who dare not venture 
upon the plains ? Where are the scalps of 
the Sioux ? Are they on your belts or in 
your wigwams? Do the paleface waggons 
provide you with guns and powder as they 
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used to doMy brothers, we are women 
in the sight of those who once trembled 
at the war-whoop of the Loups, and some 
day we shall go forth as a tribe to beg that 
our name may be preserved by slaves. We 
shall be pleased if the Sioux throw a bone 
to us as we crouch in the shadows, or if 
the palefaces give us a piece of cloth to 
hide us from the sun or the oold.” 

His well-studied words cut deep. The 
warriors clutched their knives and cursed 
under their breath. Thunder Cloud rose 
from the fire and began to pace up and 
down the wigwam. They watched him with 
eager eyes. Lightning Flash ceased, for 
he knew that he had said enough. At 
length Thunder Cloud Tesumed his seat by 
the fire. He scanned each face with a keen 
scrutiny. 

“ Grey Eagle must die,” he said, in low, 
distinct tones; “he is bewitched by the 
paleface magic, and the safety of the tribe 
demands another leader. He must go to 
the Fort with the traders, and on the way 
back he must be made to take the long 
trail to other hunting grounds. I have 
spoken. Sure Eye must follow him by the 
way of the torture and the fire. He belongs 
to us, and the Great Spirit whose servants 
we are must be avenged upon the false 
magician who has defied him. Is it well, 
my brothers ? ” 

There was a gasp of astonishment and 
some hesitation as the warriors began to 
realise the nature of the task before them, 
but Lightning Flash watched them with 
wary, threatening eyes. 

“ It is well,” they said, almost together. 
“It is well. Grey Eagle must be sent to 
his rest, and Sure Eye will follow from 
the flames. We are as one in this resolve. 
The tribe must choose another Chief.” 

“ He is chosen already, my brothers," 
said Thunder Cloud. “ Lightning Flash, 
by command of the Great Spirit, will lead 
the Pawnee Loups to victory. Lightning 
Flash is the chosen of the gods.” 

He pointed to the secretly exulting war¬ 
rior, and a guttural assent was given by 
all the braves. 

Next day the chief medicine-man and his 
fellowB had a long interview with Grey 
Eagle. With many plausible explanations 
and urgings they pressed the duty upon 
him, and in the end he consented to lead 
the bartering party to Fort Bridger and 
superintend their selling and buying. He 
did so with a shrewd suspicion that some¬ 
thing lay behind the almost insistent re¬ 
quest of the chief medicine-man, for Grey 
Eagle was not a fool. He had long taken 
the measure of Lightning Flash, and knew 
that the wily savage was working hard to 
bring about a change in the ruling of the 
tribe. Grey Eagle had already chosen the 
traders, but he quietly added additional 
braves whom he knew were devoted to 
himself. He mentally determined that Jack 
Jeffrey should also form one of the party. 
At daybreak the traders would set out upon 
the trail to the FoTt. The packs were to 
be carried by fifty wiry little horses, and 
a guard of thirty Indians was to see the 
party through the most dangerous country, 
and then wait to escort them back to the 
camp. 

Jack Jeffrey occupied a wigwam which 
lay in a sheltered little cavern, some fifty 
yards up the hillside. The Pawnee lad, 
Young Kicking Horse, was his inseparable 
companion. Although young in years, the 
boy had a wonderful aptitude for every¬ 
thing connected with the wild life of the 
Indians, and had an almost preternatural 
quickness of eyesight and hearing. The 
slightest sound was detected by him, and 
his vision was such that he could discern 
objects which were entirely hidden from 


his friend Sure Eye. Like all the Pawnees, 
he was exceedingly cruel, and while capable 
of bearing considerable pain in his own 
body, thought little of inflicting pain upon 
others. 

One day Jack found him torturing a dog 
in a peculiarly ingenious and painful 
manner. Regardless of his friendship for 
the lad, and the probable consequences of 
his action, Jack caught up a stout hazel 
switch and gave Young Kicking Horse such 
a sound thrashing that he was almost stupe¬ 
fied with pain and astonishment. 

“ You young scoundrel,” said Jack, 
when he realised how severely he was 
punishing the boy, “don’t you know that 
the dog can feel pain as acutely as you 
can? Is it not your friend and servant? 
Why, then, ill-use it ? ” 

He reached out his hand to stroke the 
dog, but the poor brute, almost mad with 
pain, seized his fingers and bit them to the 
bone. He gave a yell and hurled the dog 
from him. Young Kicking Horse forgot 
his anger and gave vent to a loud, shrill 
laugh. “ Thou fool, Sure Eye," he said, 
“ see what the dog thinks of your kindness. 
He never dared to bite me, for he knows 
who is his master.” 

“ It’s your own fault, Young Kicking 
Horse,” grumbled Jack, as he attended to 
his wound; “the poor brute was nearly 
frantic with pain, and did not know its 
friends from its foes. But, remember, you 
must be kind to your dog and your horses 
if you value my friendship. I won’t be 
friends with cruelty, so you have fair 
warning.” 

“ What is an animal, Sure Eye, com¬ 
pared with your friendship ? I cannot part 
with you; but I will warn you, too : you 
have thrashed me once; the next time I’ll 
drive my knife into your heart if you touch 
me. But there will be no next time, Sure 
Eye; the animals Bhall be safe, never fear.” 

And so peace was re-established, but 
Young Kicking Horse never forgot the 
lesson. Neither did Jack. 

“ Sure Eye,” said the lad, after a long 
silence, “ Grey Eagle, my father, leaves 
camp at daybreak. Thunder Cloud and 
Lightning Flash say that he must go to the 
Fort.” 

“ Well, what does that matter ? ” 

“ Lightning Flash has been gathering 
the braves around his camp-fire, and there 
have been whisperings in the darkness. Red 
Wolf and Leaping Panther hate you, Sure 
Eye, as much as they hate my father. They 
have sworn to have your scalp. Some mis¬ 
chief is on foot, although nothing appears 
upon the surface. I know the way Pawnee 
braves prepare a plot, and until my father 
returns in safety from the Fort I shall not 
lose sight of Lightning Flash. He is at 
the bottom of all the trouble against Grey 
Eagle. I will tell you a secret, Sure Eye. 
I was practising upon the dog which bit 
you what I hope to practise upon Lightning 
flash some day.” 

A look of terrible ferocity passed over 
the dark face. Jack felt that Young Kick¬ 
ing Horse would soon justify his name. 
Nodding his head in farewell, the lad 
slipped quietly away. 

The sun was slowly sinking over the 
spurs of the mountains, and the warriors 
who had been out hunting came riding into 
the camp. They were greeted by the shouts 
of the squaws and children, and hundreds 
of dogs added their yelps and barks to the 
uproar. A tall warrior, Black Fang by 
name, hurried up the slope to the wigwam 
of Jack Jeffrey. 

“ Sure Eye,” he called out, “ thy 
brothers of the palefaces are even now 
crossing the prairie ten miles away from 
the end of the Pass. They have many 


waggons and oxen, and mean to camp by 
the river to-night. They return from Fort 
Bridger with furs and robes. To-morrow 
they journey to the south and east. A 
hunter who is a friend of thine inquired 
from me if you were well. There is peace 
between the Pawnee Loups and the pale¬ 
faces, and we talked together. The hunters 
would be glad to greet their friend Sure 
Eye. I have delivered the message to you.” 

Raising his hapd in salute, Black Fang 
stalked away to nis wigwam. 

“Who can it be?” thought Jack, his 
heart bounding at the idea of once more 
greeting a company of white men. “ Prob¬ 
ably an outfit of waggons returning from 
Salt Lake to St. Louis with goods obtained 
from the Indians. If the hunters asked for 
me it must be some of our old company. 
An hour or two quick riding will bring me 
to their camp. I’ll slip away quietly, and 
try to locate them. I’d give the world to 
have an hour’s talk with a white man.” 

. His horse was tethered in the corral 
along the valley. He took his rifle and 
pistols and slung his provision bag over his 
shoulders. Without saying a word to any 
one he walked quickly through the camp, 
and in a few minutes was riding down the 
Pass. About six hundred yards beyond the 
entrance to it he dismounted to tighten his 
saddle. The girth had slipped a little. 

Putting his wiry little horse to a gallop, 
he soon reached the prairie. A long dis¬ 
tance ahead he thought he saw the glimmer 
of a fire. The darkness was now coming on 
swiftly. Riding half bent forward in his 
saddle, he suddenly felt his horse quiver 
all over, a sharp report was heard, and the 
next instant the animal went down in a 
heap and Jack was flung over its head. He 
rolled upon the ground, and was staggering 
to his feet when an appalling yell sounded 
close by. Before he could fire his rifle a 
crowd of mounted Indians came swooping 
upon him. He was grabbed by strong 
hands, and his rifle was torn out of his 
grasp. He snatched his pistol from his 
belt, but an arrow sped through his 
wounded hand, and the pistol dropped to 
the ground. 

For the next few minutes there was a 
conflict of one man against fifty. Jack 
struck out with his left fist and kicked and 
struggled, but in the end he was borne 
down under a mass of furious savages and 
bound hand and foot. He noted as a 
curious thing that the Indians did not use 
their tomahawks, and realised that they 
had evidently determined to capture him 
alive. He was slung, like a sack of wheat, 
over a horse and tied securely to the animal, 
and the next minute the savages had 
jumped upon their horses and were gallop¬ 
ing in the direction of a dark wood on the 
mountain side. They rode on into the 
depths of the wood, and at length drew up 
their panting horses beside a strong, rush¬ 
ing mountain stream, which leaped from a 
rocky eminence above them and roared and 
plunged on its way to the big river. The 
fall of water was some thirty feet. It was 
about fifty feet across, and a great curtain 
of water leaped down from the rocky shelf 
to the stream beneath. 

A stalwart savage flung Jack over his 
shoulder and, taking his stand upon a flat 
rock which faced one side of the curtain, 
he leaped boldly into the falling water. He 
passed right through it and landed safely 
upon a broad shelf of rock on the inner side. 
He was quickly followed by the rest of 
the Indians. Some torches of pine-knots 
were lighted, and Jack saw that he was in 
a very extensive cave, the entrance to 
which was hidden by the waterfall. A 
passage of some sixty yards in length 
brought them to a smaller cavern. Here 
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a fire was soon kindled, and Jack was flung 
upon a bed of leaves. He now recognised 
the Indians to be of the Pawnee Loups, 
and thought that the features of most of 
them were familiar. As he looked at the 
men grouped about the fire a bandage was 
quickly slipped over his eyes from behind 
and a guttural voice bade him go to sleep. 
About midnight there was a stir as though 
some of the Indians were departing, and 
Jack understood that the mam body was 
clearing off, leaving three or four of their 
comrades to keep a guard over him. 

Meanwhile Grey Eagle was waiting for 
Sure Eye to answer a summons which he 
had sent by Young Kicking Horse. It was 
to the effect that his paleface friend was 
expected to accompany the chief to the 
Fort at daybreak. The Indian lad stood at 
the entrance of Sure Eye’s lodging and 
called out to his friend. He received no 
answer. Pushing aside the robe which 
covered the doorway, Kicking Horse peered 
around the wigwam. It was empty. Then 
some one said that Sure Eye had gone for 
a two days’ hunt in the mountains to shoot 
some grizzly bears. Grey Eagle frowned 
when he was told this, for he had not ex¬ 
pected that the paleface would leave the 
village without acquainting the chief of 
his intention. 

“ I cannot delay my departure,” said 
Grey Eagle; “ we must start by daybreak. 
When Sure Eye returns tell him that I 
expect him to come with Kicking Horse to 
meet me on my return. Thunder Cloud 
and the medicine-men have promised me 
good fortune if we start to-morrow. 
Summon Lightning Flash and Leaping 
Panther to the council.” 

Almost before Grey Eagle and the medi¬ 
cine-men had taken their seats around the 
fire, Lightning Flash, Black Fang, and 
Leaping Panther strode into the circle. 
The chief medicine-man lifted his eyes for 
an instant and caught an answering glance 
from the fierce eyes of the Pawnee. In 
silence the great calumet was handed to 
the chief. Grey Eagle drew a long breath 
and filled his mouth with smoke, then 
handed the pipe to the man who sat beside 
him. Without a word it was passed from 
hand to hand. 

It was now long past midnight. A 
bright star hung over the entrance to the 
Pass. Grey Eagle looked at it for some 
minutes, then rose to his feet. 

“My brothers,” said he, “at daybreak 
I leave the village. I return in about fifteen 
suns. Young Kicking Horse will remain 
in my wigwam with the women. When 
Bure Eye returns from his hunting he will 



T hkkb were only eleven of us at the 
Preparatory School for Sons of 
Gentlemen conducted by the Rev. Peter 
hUtthews, with the assistance of his 
sister. 

The youngest was eight, the eldest, Tor- 
rington, oidy ten—practically a young 
man in his own eyes, and highly indig¬ 
nant that he wasn’t already at a public 
school. We were all perfectly convinced 
that our parents were ill-advised in 
placing us in such an elementary estab¬ 
lishment, and it would be difficult to 
express our fury when a benevolent old 
rector prefaced a lecture to us by address¬ 
ing us as “ My dear little boys. ‘ 


stay until I am on my way back to the 
mountains, and then come to meet me. Till 
I return in peace, my brothers, farewell.” 

He Btalked over to his wigwam, and the 
Pawnees slowly dispersed. Next morning, 
with Young Kicking Horse scouting m 
front of his party, Grey Eagle set out for 
the distant trading poet. His train was a 
long one. Every Indian was well armed 
and well mounted. To lay hands upon so 
rich a convoy would have delighted the 
Sioux warriors; hence it was necessary for 
the Pawnees to travel in strength. About 
half a mile beyond the pass Young Kick¬ 
ing Horse suddenly dismounted and bent 
a close scrutiny upon a trampled piece of 
ground. Hie quick eye had caught the 
mark of an indentation in the soft earth 
beside the trail. It was the mark of a 
man’s boot. Beside it were the marks of 
the unshod Indian horses. The trail of 
the horses was confused, but the boot-mark 
was as though a man had sprung from the 
saddle and stamped upon the ground. 

“ Sure Eye wears no moccasin,” mut¬ 
tered the lad ; “ he passed this way on his 
hunting ; but why towards the plains if he 
was hunting grizzlies? ” 

He was standing at the place where Jack 
had jumped down to tighten the girth. 
Kicking Horse said nothing to his father, 
but his brain was working at the problem 
which had now been presented to his acute 
intelligence. 

They rode rapidly down the foothills and 
on to the broad prairie, Kicking Horse 
keeping well to the front of the three-mile 
screen of scouts. His eyes roved over 
every dip in the plains, into every clump 
of undergrowth. Nothing escaped the 
quick, wary eye of the lad. Twenty -oniles 
farther on he drew his horse up and 
watched Grey Eagle lead the Pawnees to¬ 
wards the Platte River. When they had 
disappeared he swung round, lashed his 
horse with his whip, and darted off at full 
gallop for the place where he had seen the 
mark of the boot-heel. For more than an 
hour he studied the track, until he had 
decided which was the hoof-mark of Sure 
Eye’s horse. Then, like a hound upon a 
scent, he followed it along the foothills 
with patient industry. Again and again 
he was at fault and had to retrace his 
steps, but at length he darted forward with 
a grunt of satisfaction. The ground before 
him was trampled as though a fight had 
taken place. A deep indentation had been 
made like that made when a buffalo had 
been wallowing upon the ground. There 
were the marks of many hoofs and foot¬ 
prints, and in one place the lad, in passing 
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By PAUL BLAKE . 

“ Little boys, indeed ! ” commented Tor- 
rington afterwards; “ I guess I can shy a 
stone twice as far as he can.” 

But as the Rev. Peter persisted in his 
ultra-paternal attitude towards us, we 
were debarred certain amusements which 
in his eyes were dangerous. AmongBt 
these was placed the indulgence in fire¬ 
works of every description. 

The natural consequence was that we 
simply yearned for them. All other 
sports seemed tame compared to that of 
sending a rocket into the air. As if we 
weren’t big enough to manage a simple 
thing like that without blowing our heads 
off! 


his hand over the grass, found that the 
stain of blood was left upon his fingers. 
Lying with his face towards the sun, Kick¬ 
ing 'Horse could distinctly see the trail of 
a heavy body which had been dragged over 
the prairie. He followed the trail until it 
ended in a deep buffalo wallow some five 
hundred yards away. There he found the 
body of a horse. It was that of his friend 
Sure Eye, shot through the brain. 

He retraced his steps and began to follow 
the heavy marks of the horses’ hoofs. They 
were all Indian ponies, unshod, and they 
went in a straight line towards the wood 
upon the foothills. An hour before sunset 
Kicking Horse had followed the trail 
within less than half a mile from the 
cataract. He would have gone farther, but 
a few feathers upon the trial stopped his 
progress. “ From the plume of Lightning 
Flash,” he muttered ; “ he has been in the 
attack made upon Sure Eye. But he was 
in the camp last night. He must have 
lured Sure Eye away from the village with 
a false message and set warriors in hiding 
until the paleface drew near. Is Sure Eye 
dead?” 

The rapidly approaching darkness warned 
him that it was useless trying to follow 
the trail any farther. He leaped upon his 
horse and galloped away through the wood. 
When he came to the skirts of it he 
jumped off his horse,'fastened some cloths 
about its hoofs, and led it gently for a 
mile or so upon the open prairie. Thus he 
concealed his own trail. Tearing off the 
cloths when he had gone far enough, he 
sprang upon his horse and rode at full 
speed to the pass which led to the Indian 
village. Standing near the rocky entranoe 
were Black Fang and Leaping Panther. 
They smiled grimly when the lad rode up. 
Greeting them with a wave of the hand, 
Kicking Horse went to his wigwam. Light¬ 
ning Flash was standing near the door. 

“ Kicking Horse rides late,” he said 
with a grin. “ Is the way hard to find 
across the prairie. Are the children seek¬ 
ing for scalps that they come into camp 
when the darkness has fallen ? ” 

Kicking Horse slipped from his pony and 
nodded his head carelessly. As he passed 
into the wigwam he gave Lightning Flash 
a look which made the Pawnee lay his hand 
upon his tomahawk and mutter something 
under his breath. Shaking his fist at the 
wigwam, Lightning Flash glided away, but 
in his mind he had registered a vow that 
Kicking Horse should not be long after 
Grey Eagle, when the chief had been des¬ 
patched upon his long journey. 

(To be continued.) 



Then, towards the end of a certain 
October, Torrington rose to the occasion. 

“ I say, you fellows, I’m leaving at 
Christmas.” 

“ Wish I was,” said Snell, the next 
oldest. Naturally he was known as the 
Snail—for even small boys have a sense 
of humour. 

“ And I tell you what," continued Tor¬ 
rington, “ now I’m going out of this 
beastly hole I don’t care what I do. 
’Twon’t make any difference to me even if 
I get expelled.” 

“ You wouldn’t get any prized then,” 
suggested Driscoll. 

“ Who cares for their twopenny prizes ? ” 
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demanded Torrington : though we knew 
very well he was extremely anxious to win 
one, as his father had promised him ten 
shillings if h ■ brought one home. “ I tell 
you fellows what,” h went on, “I’m going 
to have some fireworks this Fifth of 
November.” 

“ Where are you going to let them off?” 
demanded Driscoll, who was a very practi¬ 
cal boy. 

“ Oh, I’ll find some chance or other : 
when Peter takes his sister out to tea 
somewhere. The servants won’t split if we 
let them come and see the fun.” 

This showed such a knowledge of human 
nature that we could only look up to our 
senior with more admiration than ever. 

“How are you going to get them?” 
asked Snell. 

“ That’s my business,” retorted Torring¬ 
ton. “ The less you chaps know about it 
the better; if you don’t know you can’t 
tell, can you? ” 

This was sense; it was wiser to restrain 
our curiosity than to run the risk of future 
punishment. If Torrington chose to give 
us a treat at his own expense without in¬ 
volving us, we had no objection. Why 
should we? 

Kept under constant supervision as we 
were, never allowed to go to the town un¬ 
less chaperoned, it would seem difficult for 
even a reckless fellow like Torrington to 
purchase the forbidden treasure. But 
there are ways of circumventing the most 
astute of masters, and the Rev. Peter was 
not particularly astute. 

At any rate, before the Fifth of Novem¬ 
ber arrived Torrington ha’d stored away in 
his play-box no less than two rockets, five 
crackers, and three squibs. Possibly 
Bridger, the knife and boot boy, could 
have explained the mystery, but his mouth 
was shut. The job paid him too well for 
there to be any risk of his betraying the 
trust reposed in him. 

We were in a high state of excitement. 
The fifth was close at hand : if only the 
authorities would take it into their heads 
to go out on that evening ! 

Then came the crash. Even now I am 
uncertain whether some hint had been 
given to the Rev. Peter, or whether his 
naturally suspicious character prompted 
him to make things secure. At any rate, 
after morning school on the eventful day he 
kept us back and addressed us formally. 

“ I hope you’ve all remembered the rule 
that no fireworks are permitted here.” (I 
can’t help fancying that we must have 
looked guilty, and thus aroused his suspi¬ 
cions.) “ Is any boy in possession of 
any ? ” 

There was silence : we all knew enough 
of law to be aware that no one is bound to 
incriminate himself. 

And here let me allow myself a short 
digression. The Rev. Peter was not a 
strict disciplinarian, and a good deal of 
mischief and turbulence went on un¬ 
checked, but we knew very well that there 
were limits to his good-nature. If any 
flagrant breach of the rules occurred he 
always got to the bottom of it by a simple 
method. He never encouraged sneaking : 
that was against his principles; but he was 
a great stickler for truth, and very pro¬ 
perly impressed on us the meanness and 
wickedness of lying. This was inciden¬ 
tally of great advantage to him, for when 
he wanted to discover a culprit all he had 
to do was to ask each boy if he had com¬ 
mitted the crime in question. 

This was the course he adopted on the 
present occasion. 

“ I have reason to believe,” he remarked, 
“ that one or more of you have fireworks 
in your possession. Snell, have you? ” 


Snell was eager in his denial, Driscoll 
and myself equally so. Torrington saw the 
game was up. “ I have some, sir,” he 
said. 

“ Go and bring them to me,” said the 
master severely. “ The rest of you may 
go to the playground.” 

We trooped out crestfallen. We watched 
Torrington open his play-box and saw the 
ooveted treasures. Then an extraordinary 
thing happened. Snell plunged his hand 
into the box, and snatched a rocket and a 
couple of squibs. 

“Here, what are you up to?” cried 
Torrington. 

“ Don’t you ask questions,” replied 
Snell; “ you don’t want them, do you? ” 

Torrington looked at him wonderingly 
for a moment, then gathered up the rest of 
his stock together, and marched back to 
the schoolroom. 

The Rev. Peter gave him a severe lec¬ 
ture, but in view of the fact that he had 
confessed, and on his promising not to buy 
any more, let him off with a trifling punish¬ 
ment. 

Torrington hurried back to us, and de¬ 
scribed the interview. 

“ Did he ask if those were all you had ? ” 
asked Snell. 

“Yes, and I told him that they were. 
Of course, ’twas the truth, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Of course : you hadn’t got those I took 
out.” 

Even the dullest amongst us had now 
grasped the ingeniousness of Snell’s trick : 
he had managed to retain part of the trea¬ 
sure whilst enabling Torrington to answer 
the master’s questions. At least, it was 
right enough for us who were not casuists, 
and were quite ready to ignore the fact 
that the truth might be very different from 
the whole truth. 


It was quite dark at half-past four. We 
were allowed out till five if we cared to 
play till then, and we often did; for there 
are some excellent games of the nature of 
hide and seek to be played in the dark. 
But on this afternoon we came in, anxious 
to learn if by happy chance Mr. and Miss 
Matthews were going out, as they not in¬ 
frequently did, leaving us to have tea 
under the superintendence of the head 
maid, dignified with the title of “ matron ” 
to give her authority. 

Luck was with us; we learned by dis¬ 
creet inquiries that we were to be alone. 
The front door slammed at a quarter to 
five; we had a quarter of an hour before 
tea. Torrington, who was a favourite with 
the servants, excited their curiosity by 
mysterious hints, and when we jubilantly 
let off the first squib successfully, we saw 
the heads of the three maids at the window. 
They made no protest, and we knew we 
were safe. 

Snell let off the first squib and was about 
to light the second when Torrington inter¬ 
fered. 

“ Here, you youngster, hand that over.” 

“ What for? ” demanded Snell. 

“ Because it’s mine.” 

“No ’tisn’t! ” 

“It is; why, I bought it with my own 
money.” 

“ But you told Peter you’d given him all 
you had.” 

“ That doesn’t matter,” retorted Torring¬ 
ton, trying to snatch the squib. 

We thought it time to interfere; this was 
no time for disputes; what we wanted was 
to see the fireworks and get back to tea. 
So we patched up a compromise. Torring¬ 
ton was to let off the remaining squib, and 
toss with Snell for the rocket. Torrington 


protested, but we pointed out that if it 
hadn’t been for Snell there would have 
been no fireworks at all. 

The squib went off magnificently, the 
sparks lit up the playground. Then came 
the rocket, and over this there was some 
difficulty. Snell was ignorant of the proper 
method of setting it off, and Torrington 
had to come to his assistance. 

“ You stick it in the ground,” he ex¬ 
plained, “ and then set fire to the bottom 
end. Here, give it to me.” 

But Snell, who had won the toss, waa 
tenacious of his rights. The church clock 
struck five as he was trying to fix it; per¬ 
haps the sound reminded him of the fact 
that we were now breaking the strictest of 
rules, to come in as the clock struck. At 
any rate, when he put the match to the 
Tocket, instead of its soaring to the skies it 
took a bee-line for the house next door with 
a terrific swish. So far as we could see, it 
made for a window and exploded against 
it. But there was no crash of glass, and 
we got what consolation we could out of 
that as we bolted for the house. It struck 
us as strange that the usual bell had not 
sounded—the reason was that the whole 
household had been spectators of our for¬ 
bidden sport. 

We held an informal meeting after tea, 
at which we agreed not to peach on each 
other. We were all equally guilty morally 
speaking, for the only reason all of us 
didn’t let off rockets was because there 
weren’t enough to go round. 

We felt we were in for an awful row, 
but Snell gave us hope we might yet 
escape. 

‘' Miss Prideaux isn’t likely to have seen 
it,” he suggested : “ she’d be having tea in 
the front room.” 

“ But she’ll see the stick,” said Driscoll. 

“ She won’t know what it is,” replied 
Torrington : “ what do old ladies know 
about fireworks ? ” 

But it was in vain we tried to persuade 
ourselves that we should escape scot-free, 
and, as a matter of fact, retribution came 
earlier than we expected—that very even¬ 
ing. We were engaged at preparation 
under the eye of our reverend tutor when 
he waa called out of the room. 

“ It’s coming,” said Torrington de¬ 
jectedly. “ We shall catch it hot.” 

Snell jumped up with a gleam of hope in 
his bright eye. “ I say, Torrington, I’ve 
just had a ripping idea. You’re leaving at 
Christmas, so it doesn’t matter what you 
do; why not say you did it, and save us 
all from getting into a row ? ” 

“ I daresay ! ’’ cried Torrington. “ You 
want me to be kept in every Saturday till I 
go, instead of losing one Saturday. Not 
me! ” 

Snell was ready to argue the point fur¬ 
ther, but the entrance of the Rev. Peter 
stopped the discussion. In his hand he 
held a stick; the stick of that unfortunate 
rocket. 

It was a fine subject for eloquence, and 
the master did not spare us what we used 
to call his “ jaw.” • He enlarged on the 
offence; disobedience, breaking rules, dan¬ 
gerous playing with fire, risk of injury for 
life, risk of burning down a house—all 
these we were guilty of, till we felt as if 
imprisonment for life was the only punish¬ 
ment meet for our complicated crimes. 
Then came the expected question, “ Whose 
rocket was this ? " 

We were prepared and kept silent. 
Having given us the chance to confess, 
the Head then resorted to his usual 
method, and asked each boy in turn if it 
was his. 

To his astonishment every one denied 
his ownership of the rocket. The master 

[was 
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was evidently perplexed. He knew that 
his young charges had been so carefully 
trained to tell the truth that for them to 
tell a lie was almost inconceivable. 

“ Some boy is not adhering to the 
truth,” he said solemnly. “ I will give him 
one more chance of redeeming the character 
of the school for strict veracity.” 

But again we all denied possession of the 
offending stick;. we were eager in our 
denials, and the Rev. Peter was more 
puzzled than ever. Then he smiled, and 
the smile was ominous. 

“ I will put the question in a different 
form,” he said. “ Who sent up the rocket! 
Torrington, did you ? ” 

Torrington denied it promptly. Snell 
was then interrogated. He hesitated a 
moment, then replied, “ Partly, sir.” 

“ A peculiar reply, but it will serve," re¬ 
marked our tormentor. “ And who gave 
you the rocket ? ” 

“ No one, sir.” 

“ Then you bought it! " 

“ No sir.” 


“ Then the only other solution,” said the 
master ironically, “ is that you made it.” 

“ No, sir,” was the serious reply. 

It was an unequal fight between a boy not 
yet in his teens and a full-grown man; the 
cross-examination became more severe, and 
still Snell stuck to his colours, till the 
master, losing patience, cried, “ Tell me 
this moment how you got hold of it, or I 
shall inflict a punishment on you which you 
won’t forget.” 

After that, of course, there was nothing 
for it but to own up, and the only satisfac¬ 
tion he had was that of knowing that with¬ 
out sullying his conscience with a fib he 
had baffled the master for an unconscion¬ 
able length of time. 

“ What rot it is ! ” he remarked when we 
were all safe in bed. “ What was the 
good of asking me all those questions? 
Why couldn’t he have said at once, ‘ Tell 
me all about it on the spot. It comes to 
that'in the end.” 

“ It doesn’t seem fair,” said Torrington, 
with the air of one who has studied the 


subject. “ He hasn't got any right to 
make us say what we’ve been doing wrong; 
it’s his business to find out. ’Twould 
have been all right, Snell, if you’d only 
stuck to tho truth.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Snell in¬ 
dignantly; “ I did tell the truth.” 

“ Yes, too much of it,” retorted Torring¬ 
ton. 

“The truth’s the whole truth," cried 
Snell. 

“Is it?” replied Torrington. “Then 
why didn’t you tell him that he was an in¬ 
quisitive old bore ? Isn’t that the truth ? ’’ 

No one could deny it, and Torrington’s 
ingenious argument was accepted as con¬ 
vincing. 

He lost a Saturday half-holiday; a severe 
punishment, but lighter than was ex¬ 
pected. But some one else suffered more 
severely; to our surprise, there was an im¬ 
mediate change of “matron.” As Snell 
put it, she was “ expelled ”—for not re¬ 
porting our misdemeanour. We were sorry 
then. 



THE FINGER OF FATE, 

Bj D. A. POCOCh, 

Author of “ Diamond Cut Diamond," etc. 


H avb yon ever thought what a jolly 
queer thing Fate is, as understood by 
some people? I don’t suppose it’s ever 
occurred to you to think about it at all; and 
I must admit I never bothered much about 
it either, nor any of the other chaps at 
the Prep., until the Chela turned up last 
term. 

His real name, which he spent about a 
week trying to conceal, was Ferdinand 
Evelyn Ffoulkes, and all I can say is, what 
could you expect of a chap with a name 
like that ? So, when the fellows first 
thought of calling him “ Chela,” he fairly 
jumped at it, and wouldn’t answer to any¬ 
thing else; he was so jolly thankful to be 
called it, as he would have been to be called 
any mortal thing that wasn’t “ Ferdinand.” 

We found the name “ Chela ” in “ Kim,” 
and it seemed appropriate to Ffoulkes, as 
he came from India; besides which, to 
make it more appropriate still, “ Chelas ” 
seem, as far as we could make out from 
the book, to be the followers of Indian 
“ holy men ” with weird ideas, which, as 
you will see, also suited Ffoulkes. We 
asked a prefect or beak if that were right, 
and he laughed, and said that to the best 
of his belief Chelas also carried their holy 
man’s begging-bowl, and that Ffoulkes 
could be his Chela for the time being, and 
do a bit of begging for him—and he made 
him the one to collect the subs, for the 
school mission, which all chaps bar doing; 
but some one has got to. 

He was quite a decent sort of kid, but 
awfully queer. He’d picked up no end of 
out-of-the-way notions in India, and among 
other thingB he was a fatalist, and, like 
most people who think at all differently 
from anyone else, he couldn’t keep it to 
himself, but started trying to convert 
other chaps to be fatalists too ! 

The first hint I got of his having those 
ideas was over the awful affair of Brown 
major’s bat. The Chela, having mislaid his 
own, had borrowed it without asking leave 
—a thing no other kid in the Prep, would 
have had the cheek to dream of doing— 
and, of course, as a sort of judgment on 
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him, the thing had gone and sprung itself 
badly. It made me feel quite funky to 
think of what Brown would Bay, even 
though it had nothing to do with me; but 
the Chela was perfectly calm, and just 
said, in a dreamy way, “ I wonder what 
he’ll think about it! ” 

Brown major said a good many things, 
mostly of the sort which I will not pollute 
my pen by repeating, as people say in 
books; however, when he’d been talking 
for about a quarter of an hour, I suppose 
he exhausted himself or used up his adjec¬ 
tives, for he quieted down and gave the 
Chela a chance to state his case, if he 
wished. But he didn’t seem inclined to. 
All he said was : 

“ It was no fault of mine, Brown.” 

“ Oh, you’ve got some excuse, have you? 
Out with it! ” said Brown nastily. 

“ It was ‘ Fate,’ ” explained the Chela, 
very simply and solemnly. He’s the 
solemnest-looking kid I ever knew, and 
the way he said that seemed quite to take 
Brown aback for the moment. He Btared 
at the fatalist as if he didn’t know what 
to make of him, and then said : 

“Look here, young Ffoulkes! If you 
think you’re going to make things better 
by giving me any of your beastly cheek, 
you’re jolly well mistaken.” 

“ I’m not cheeking you. You don’t 
understand,” explained the Chela, with a 
smile, in a gentle, weary sort of way, as 
though he were really pained by Brown’s 
obtuseness. “These things are ordered for 
us by Fate. I’m very sorry that I was 
destined to take your bat and have it 
spring, but it had to be.” 

Brown looked hard at him for about a 
minute. Then he said grimly, “ Quite so! 
And now something else has got to be,” 
and produced a swagger stick. 

What followed was too painful—espe¬ 
cially for the Chela—to be related; but, 
after it was all over, I got him away by 
himself to the end of the playing-fields, 
and asked him what on earth he meant by 
what he’d said to Brown about Fate. He 
was only too glad to have a chance to 


spout about it. It seemed that he’d been 
brought up by an Anglo-Indian uncle, who 
was a soldier by profession, and in hia 
spare moments a theosophist and spiritu¬ 
alist, and a lot of weird things that 
people try to be shocked at and think rather 
grand really; in particular, the uncle was 
a fatalist, and through hearing him and 
his friends talk, young Ffoulkes had come 
to be one, too. I couldn’t understand all 
he said about it, but it seemed that he 
believed everything that happened was 
settled beforehand, so that whatever 
people did wasn’t really their fault—and 
he was as Bure as anything that his taking 
Brown’s bat had been ordained by Fate. 
I asked him whether he thought the lick¬ 
ing Brown had given him had been or¬ 
dained, too, and at first he looked rather 
uncertain about that, but then he sighed 
and said, “ Yes, he supposed that, too, was 
part of his evil destiny.” 

“ Why, have you got an extra-specially 
evil one, then ? ” I asked, beginning to get 
really interested. 

“ The dark finger of Fate is overshadow¬ 
ing me ! ” said the Chela solemnly. 

He was rather given to saying things 
like that, and it used to scare some of 
the smallest kids; but I suppose he saw 
that I wasn’t going to be impressed, for ho 
came and threw himself down on the grass 
by me and began to talk ordinarily, though 
still in the same strain. 

“ It’s quite true, Dormouse,” he said 
(that’s what the chape call me, for some 
reason best known to themselves). “ Surely 
you must have seen, since I came hero, 
how everything has conspired against me ? 
Every mortal thing I touch goes wrong. 
Brown’s bat was only one among heaps 
and heaps. Why, only take to-day—I 
went down three places in form this morn¬ 
ing over history, juRt because Mason hit 
on the particular queetions I didn’t know, 
when I could have answered any of the 
others; then, when Bates and I were rag¬ 
ging outside the lab., of course the Old 
Man must come along and catch us, though 
he never comes that way as a rule; and I 
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lost that ripping little charm I showed you, 
and that silly ass, Morrison, picked it up 
and started playing about with it and 
broke it; and the pudding at dinner was 
just what I loathe, so, of course, they gave 
me a whacking great help, and—oh, there’s 
no end to the things! It’s been going on 
all the term. I couldn’t understand it at 
first, but now I see it’s my fate. You just 
watch me for a bit, and you’ll see what 
I mean.” 

Well, I did watch him pretty closely for 
a day or two, for I was rather interested, 
and I couldn’t help seeing that he cer¬ 
tainly did seem to be having rather a thin 
time. It also seemed to me, though, that, 
as in the case of Brown’s bat, most of the 
things that went wrong with him were his 
own silly fault; but when I tried to point 
that out to him, he didn’t see it at all. He 
said everything was Fate. He even started 
explaining to his form-beak that he’d been 
destined to rag about in the algebra-class, 
but the beak took it just as Brown had 
done, and shut him up with, “ Very likely ; 
and you are also destined to bring me two 
hundred lines to-morrow morning ! ” and 
the Chela was very sick about it, and said 
it was no good trying to make some people 
see things. 

He’d been especially down on his luck 
just then; the climax was when, his uncle 
having sent him a ripping hamper, he left 
the things on the common-room table just 
for five minutes and came back to find 
them all pulled about and spoilt, half-eaten, 
and all over muddy paw-marks. The Chela 
seemed dazed, and said it was Jugger¬ 
naut I said, I didn’t know so much about 
it being Juggernaut, but I was jolly sure 
of its being Biddums—a beastly little cur 
of a dachshound, belonging to the Old 
Man’s eldest girl; and, as it turned out, I 
was perfectly right. But the Chela was too 
crushed by this final blow even to care to 
take it out of Biddums, though I did. 

“You know, Dormouse,” he said to me, 
when we were sitting in the beech-wood 
near the school, and going shares in six- 
pennyworth of nougat, “ the awful part is, 
that I’m so helpless. There’s nothing I can 
do; it’s no good fighting against destiny. 
If misfortune has got to pursue me-” 

He broke off and shifted away from our 
particular tree, for some beech-nuts had 
come down and hit him sharply in the 
face. 

“ It’s early for them to be falling,” I 
said, following. “Of course, if you really 
believe your fate-” 

There / stopped for the same reason; but 
this time it was a perfect shower of nuts 
and twigs pelted hard down on us. 

“ There’s some one up in that tree,” 
said Ffoulkes, starting up. “ Here, I say ! 
Stop ragging ! ” 

The only answer was more stuff flung 
down, and an extraordinary chattering 
kind of noise that I’d never heard before 
outside the Zoo; and the Chela went sud¬ 
denly white with excitement, and shouted 
out, “ My word, it’s a monkey ! ” 

“Monkey vouTself, you silly ass!” I 
replied. “ Who ever heard of a monkey in 
an English beech-wood ? ” 

But the Chela didn’t pay any attention to 
that. He just said. “ Have Z been to 
India, or have you? I tell you it’s a 
monkey,” and went on craning his neck 
and peering up into the branches; and, all 
of a sudden, a small, lithe, grey arm stole 
down, and a strong little pink hand shot 
out and grabbed his cap and snatched it 
away, while the chattering got wilder than 
ever. 

Have you read that awfully creepy ghost 
story, where the chap first becomes aware 
of the ghost by seeing a horrid little hand 
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come creeping over the edge of the table 
he’s sitting at? It gave me just that 
ghostly sort of feeling when I saw that 
paw come down—out of an ordinary beech- 
tree, mind you—and snatch the Chela’s cap. 
Things in general seemed to be going mad ; 
but the Chela didn’t seem to think so. “ I 
told you so,” he yelled. “ There—look— 
don’t you see it ? ” 

I looked where he pointed, and sure 
enough, there was a monkey—a very 
small grey one—sitting humped up among 
the branches, gibbering over the cap and 
peering mournfully down at us with the 
queerest, wizened, melancholy little face, 
and awfully humanly. 

Ffoulkes grabbed up what was left of the 
nougat—which was rather cheek, consider¬ 
ing it was mine—and, feeling he probably 
knew more about monkey-hunting than I 
did, I let him alone. He put a small lump 
on a branch a little below the monkey, and 
presently the little beast scrambled down 
and grabbed it, though in a suspicious sort 
of way; and, meantime, the Chela was 
arranging a perfect procession of lumps 
lower and lower down the tree. The waste 
was almost too awful to contemplate, but 
the monkey’s confidence seemed to be in¬ 
creased, as mine would have been, when it 
had tasted the nougat; and though it was 
evidently torn between fear and greed, love 
of nougat prevailed, and it came lower and 
lower down, though in a shy, shifty sort 
of way, to one lump after another; and, 
finally, when it was swinging itself on to 
the ground, the Chela made a jump and 
snatched it up. 

It was a beastly risky thing to do, and, 
of course, it wouldn’t have worked with 
any monkey that wasn’t awfully tame; 
but this one was evidently quite used to 
being handled by humans, and sat on 
Ffoulkes’ shoulder, perfectly composed, 
though still in the deepest dejection, 
judging from its face, and mournfully 
allowed him to feed it with the nougat that 
was shill left. 

“ How on earth can it have got here? ” 
I said. “ It doesn’t look the sort to be a 
barrel-organ monkey—it’s too well kept— 
but you can see it’s broken loose from some¬ 
where,” and I showed him the broken end 
of a thin chain hanging to a collar the 
monkey was wearing. “ There’s no name 
on the collar,” I added. 

But the Chela didn’t pay any attention 
to me. He was petting the monkey and 
talking to it in Hindustani, and I noticed 
that his face was quite white, and working 


in a queer way I’d never seen before. 
“ Ah! It feels like being back in India,” 
I heard him say to himself. 

Then he suddenly swung round on me, 
and his eyes were blazing. “ I suppose, 
Dormouse,” he said, “you won’t be ass 
enough to deny this being Fate ! ” 

“ Oh, bother all that! ” I said. I was 
bored by his beginning again on that ever¬ 
lasting theme when I was so much more 
interested in the monkey. “ What I want 
to know is, what are you going to do with 
this little beast ? Take it to the Old Man, 
or to the nearest police-station, or what ? ” 

“ No,” answered the Chela, giving the 
monkey the last piece of my nougat, “ I’m 
going to hide it away somewhere, and 
look after it myself, unless—or until—it’s 
claimed. I daren’t tell anyone about it, 
or I mightn’t be allowed to keep it—and 
I must keep it, because it was plainly sent 
to me.” 

“Oh, rot!" I said, for I was getting 
pretty sick of that sort of drivel. “ All 
I can say is, if you’re really going to hang 
on to a monkey that you can see belongs to 
somebody else, it’s jolly like stealing. And, 
anyway, why should it have been ‘ sent ’ to 
you more than to anyone else ? ” 

“Ah, that’s just it!” responded the 
Chela earnestly. “ Why should a monkey 
have come to me—coming from India, as I 
do—instead of to some one else? If you 
can’t see anything queer in that—on the 
top of all the other queer things that have 
happened to me lately—all I can say is, 
you’re even denser than I thought you 
were! ” 

He walked off very stiffly. I could see 
he wasn’t best pleased by my remark about 
stealing, and he didn’t speak to me again, 
but only to the monkey. However, the 
Chela is a decent sort of kid, though as 
mad as a hatter, and I didn’t want to 
have a row with him, especially as I was 
frightfully interested in the monkey; so 
when we got near the school gates I just 
said, “If you really don’t want that little 
beast to be seen, I advise you to put it 
inside your coat or something; and, look 
here—if you like—I’ll lend you my rabbit- 
hutch to keep it in, and put the rabbits in 
with Morrison’s guinea-pigs.” And then he 
looked at me in a quick sort of way and 
said, “ Thanks, awfully, Dormouse! And, 
I say, of course I shall try and find out 
who it belongs to; only I want to keep it 
meantime ” ; and put the monkey inside his 
coat, as I suggested, and buttoned it in. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE BOYS OWN FLAGSTAFF 

AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

By OEOROB PONTIN, 

Author o] “ A Yawl Cruise," “ Types of our Merchant Service," etc. etc. 


PART n. 


Y ou will now have eight flat surfaces. 

With the plane now take off the sharp 
edges from end to end of the chamfer, 
using a spokeshave at the ends where the 
plane will not touch. 

In using the spokeshave I may give a 
useful hint to those who have not been 
accustomed to this tool, and that is to 
hold it a little on the slope, the righ hand 
being a little ahead of the left, and a 
trifle higher (fig. 8); this will make it 
work without a sort of jumping feeling. 


touch it again. This first coat should have 
more oil mixed with it than the second 
coat. 

You must now proceed in the same 
manner with the topmast, only this must 
have one square end only. 

Paint this when ready and put it aside 
with the lower mast. 

The gaff is worked up in the same way 
as the topmast, only that the square at 
the lower end should be about 1 foot 
9 inches to ohamfer to receive the jaws 
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piece for crosstrees. This should be 3 feet 
long, 2± inches wide, and 1± inch thick, 
tapering to 1£ inch at the ends. A 
£-mch chamfer should be run on the out¬ 
side edges. Now cut a groove at the ends 
for the stays to fit into (see fig. 10). 

You must get the iron bands made by a 
blacksmith, giving him the dimensions you 
require them with eye-bolts in. Get four 
of these made (see sketch, fig. 11), which 
are in two pieces, as being more convenient 
to make and fix on. They are fastened 
by small bolts (f-inch) with hexagon nuts, 
and are easily fixed. 

The ironwork should all be painted 


black, giving a smart contrast to the pole 
itself. 


When this is finished take your jack- 
plane and finish the square at~each end. 

Then round the bottoms of pole (see 
fig. 14) and bore a 5,-inch hole, taking 
2| inches from the bottom as centre for 
the hole. This hole is for the bolt. 

Next get a sheet of No. 1£ glass-paper 
and a piece of cork (folding the glass-paper 
round the flat cork) and smooth down any 
plane marks, taking care to rub straight 
from end to end of the pole, not crossing 
the grain of the wood. 



We have now arrived at the stage when 
a coat of paint can be applied. 

Should there be any knots, you must 
paint them over with a skin of knotting 
before painting, but if yon have managed 
to get a good pole there will be very few 
knots. 

Use good white-lead paint, and it is best 
to mix this yourself, though as the quan¬ 
tity required will not be very large you 
could get a colourman to mix it for you, 
as the ready-for-use tins of paint are not 
always satisfactory. Give a coat of white 
paint and let it dry thoroughly before you 


for sliding up and down the lower mast. 
An alternative method of fixing the end 
of the gaff is to have an iron fastening 
attached, as shown in fig. 9. This fastens 
through with a bolt and nut, and allows 
the gaff to be raised to any angle, or can 
be dropped down and secured flat along¬ 
side the lower mast when not required for 
use. 

This latter way will be found the most 
satisfactory, and requires less work in 
making the gaff. 

In fixing the gaff the lineD (fig. 2), which 
should be of wire, is secured at both ends, 
and the rope E joins it in a ring, which 
allows the wire to adjust itself to any 
angle to be hauled taut. The rope E 
passes through a block at F, then comes 


The clip at the top of the lower mast to 
take the topmast Bhould be welded in one 
piece. There should also be a §-inch bolt 
in the centre to go through the pole 
(fig- 12). 

The lower part of the topmast should 
have a tenon an inch square, with mortise 
in crosstrees to receive it. 

You should now cut a tenon on the top 
of the topmast to fit on the truck. 

Fig. 13 will show this more clearly. The 
truck should be made of a piece of hard 
wood, 5 inches by 2 inches, and rounded to 
look neat. This should be well sand¬ 
papered and painted, and when dry 
nothing gives a better finish than gold leaf. 
This is the only gold which will keep its 
brilliancy when exposed to the weather. 



to the ground, and iB made fast on a large 
cleat by the side of the staff G. 

These are called the peak halyards. The 
throat halyards come from G up to the 
block F and down as before, but if the 
iron fastening is used there will be no 
need for this line. 

Whilst on the gaff you must fix on a 
small single block at the extreme end to 
take the signal halyards H (fig. 2). You 
will require halyard cord to reeve through 
the block before it is finally fixed. This 
cord is to be obtained at any yacht stores 
or sailmaker’s, and costs about Is. 6 d. per 
skein, though a strong fishing-line would 
answer the purpose for a small staff. 

It will now be necessary to prepare a 


Two or three leaves from a book of 
leaf will be enough, but it is not easily 
applied. A thin coat of gold size is put 
on, and when “ tacky ” or almost dry the 
leaf is pressed on it. Allow it time to 
harden before varnishing. 

Two small galvanised blocks should be 
screwed in on the under side of the truck 
to reeve the halyards through, or an 
alternative way is to bore two §-inch holes 
each side and smooth off the edges so that 
the line will run through easily without 
chafing. 

The blocks will be found to act best, as 
the wood is apt to tighten in wet weather. 

You will need a small block also at the 
extreme end of the gaff for the ensign hal- 
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yards and two or more for the yard if 
you decide on fitting the flagstaff witl^ one. 

You will now be ready to begin the 
ground work, as the pole will now be all 
ready to fit up, painted complete. 

First, then, fix your centre box or slabs 
together, leaving one side 2 feet below the 
other three sides to allow the pole to be 



lowered at any time (fig. 14). See that 
the space you leave in the casing is 
4£ inches square, or size of the bottom of 
the pole. 

Fix on shoes and struts, then dig your 
hole and put the casing on a solid bottom, 
ramming it in firmly. 

See that it is quite upright and level, 
as, if not, the pole itself will lean out of 




the perpendicular. A spirit-level is use¬ 
ful to make sure of this before it is left. 
The 2 feet of casing is to remain out of 
ground. Bore two §-inch holes for bolts. 
These secure the foot of the staff and en¬ 
able it to be lowered by removing the top 
bolt, the lower one acting as a hinge. 

When you are getting the galvanised 
blocks you oould also get a couple of 
cleats. These can be screwed on the case 
to secure the flag halyards to. 

Cleats can also be made of hard wood, 



but the galvanised ones are neater and 
quite cheap (fig. 15). 

The oorner stumps should now be fixed. 
J (fig. 2) will show how they are placed, 
1 foot above ground, and in a sloping posi¬ 
tion which gives greater resistance for the 
stays. 

The tops of these stumps could be cham¬ 
fered and cornered, giving them a neater 
appearance. Before fixing, the stumps 
should be given two coats of white paint 
(To be concluded.) 


above ground, and the ground parts should 
be tarred. 

Now bore two holes in a sloping angle 
for the eye-bolt*, which are to take the 
wire stays. The top one slopes to the top 
of the pole, the lower one is for the lower 
masthead stays. The top eye-bolt should 
be 6 inches from the top of the stumps. 

You will next require the wire for stays. 
Measure off from the plan the length, 
allowing enough for splicing and joining 
up. I have found the wire clothes-lines to 
answer the purpose very well indeed, and 

it r 





much cheaper than the flexible wire 
usually sold for the purpose. 

The stays must all be fixed to the iron 
bands on the pole, spliced and neatly 
finished off, taking care that no loose ends 
of wire hang out, as the Hags are certain 
to catch in it and tear them or necessitate 
a climb aloft to free them. 

The halyards must all be reeved and 
the ends made fast temporarily round the 
pole within reach. 

Everything is now ready to hoist the 
flagstaff in its place. 


Hospital—apparently expecting to find 
that all the inmates had acquired Carroty 
hair—he was received by a staff grinning 
with Carroty delight! Rosy-complexioned 
nurses and doctors all joined in a Carroty 
chorus of praise, and testified to what the 
new diet had done to increase their joy of 
living. The head Physician got up on hie 
hind legs and lectured on Carrots, explain¬ 
ing that they had not only proved very 
beneficial in the case of nerves and diges¬ 
tive troubles, but that weak and sickly 
babies with poor digestive organs had 
almost fought for the life-sustaining 
Carrot, and that the Hospital Staff, after 
a week of experiment, had refused to go 
back to their old way of living. 

The newspaper man was next conducted 
through the kitchen and shown dainty 
jellies made of Carrot—Carrot salads, 
Carrot jams, and other dishes—and at last 
the dreaded moment arrived when he had 
to sample Carrot food. He immediately 
became a Carroty convert and eventually 
left, after a luscious banquet, taking a 
specimen menu for his readers, and deter¬ 
mined to spread the glad news abroad. I 
am sure the boys of England will thank 
the “ B.O.P.” for quoting this menu in 
full, and School Governors may feel dis¬ 
posed to save money and increase the 
working capacity of Masters and boys by 
adopting the following dishes : 

Breakfast. 

Carrot Milk through a straw. 

Carrot Bread and Carrot Butter. 

Savoury Carrot Jelly. 

Diced Carrots in White Sauce. 

Dinner. 

Salted Carrots. 

Carrot Soup. 

Stuffed Carrots and Gravy. 

Carrot Pudding and Custard. 

Carrot Bread. 

Carrot Milk. 
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B.O.P.” Readers in Conference. 


II.—FOOD. 


To the Editor of the “ B.O.P.” 

D ear Sir, —I think you have done a 
very valuable thing in opening 
your columns to the discussion by boys of 
subjects in which they are mostly 
interested. I confess that “ The Silly 
Season ” and its subjects, which were con¬ 
sidered a little while ago, proved of the 
greatest interest to me. Since the discus¬ 
sion of Washing, other amateur journalists 
have been glorying in their appearance in 
the leading papers, and at least one other 
question of the greatest importance has 
been threshed out. But what rot a lot of 
it is! 

Heaps of the footling rubbish appearing 
above the signatures of “ Indignant 
Parent,” “A Boy’s Champion,” “Nil 
Desperandum,” and “ Why should Britons 
Wait ? ” are evidently written in all pos¬ 
sible seriousness, which proves that there 
are a lot of people about the world who 
have utterly mistaken their vocation. 


Who, for instance, but a born humorist 
would have written to the papers urging 
the vital importance of boys living on 
Carrots ? And yet, sir, that topic occupied 
a great deal of space in a respectable news¬ 
paper recently, and was started by a doctor 
of world-wide fame. As some of your 
readers must live at present in ignorance 
of the suggestions that are being made for 
the improvement of their health, I ask 
your permission to quote a few of the 
suggestions which this daily newspaper 
evidently considers so very important. 

The Carrot, if you please, is going to be 
the Life-saving diet of the Future ! For 
a week or so the Doctors and Nursing Staff 
and Patients of a well-known Hospital 
have lived entirely on Carrots ! They had 
Carrot for breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
supper—Carroty food and Carroty drink I 
Carroty water and Carroty milk were 
taken instead of tea and coffee, the bread 
and butter were made of Carrots, and 
when a Press representative visited the 
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Tea. 

Carrot Water. 

Toasted Carrot Bread with Carrot Butter. 
Carrot Preserves. 

Carrot Cake. 


Meringue Shells, and Marrons Glad , 
among a few score of other dainties. 

A jolly good idea, too! He takes it for 
granted that hie is quite a reasonable sug¬ 
gestion, and after he has given a few 


Supper. 

Carrot Milk. 

Carrots stuffed with Spinach. 

Carrot Salad. 

Toasted Carrot Bread. 

Sweet Carrot Jelly. 

It is only fair that a gorgeous diet of 
this kind should be given full trial, and 
there must be many heroes who are only 
too anxious to join the Carrot Crusade, 
and, if necessary, to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of humanity ! 

After the “Carroters” had finished 
with the daily paper, a man who was 
interested in Schoolboys’ Hampers stepped 
into the breach. I should imagine that he 


suggestions for the making, in this 
mysterious Chafing Dish, of Minced 
Tongue, “ Shirred Eggs,” and Sliced 
Apples, he weighs in with recipes for the 
“ Tutti Frutti Cake,” “German Sand 
Cakes,” “ Brazil-nut Cheese,” and other 
items which he says will be voted “ delec¬ 
table.” He must know schoolboys 
thoroughly ; they always speak like that! 

I have nothing but praise for the general 
idea which prompts him to come to our 
assistance so nobly, but unfortunately his 
suggestions are ruined by their utter use¬ 
lessness. We are not millionaires’ sons, 
and it would be impossible to attempt his 
menus until we are—even though Chafing 
Dishes were supplied free of charge. 

There has been a good deal of talk 



In as to the loathsome food at their 
old schools, and one writer stated that 
there was a ring of truth about the whole 
correspondence, which recalled in a 
highly disagreeable manner his own suffer¬ 
ings as a schoolboy. In his boyhood, he 
stated, there was no Editor sufficiently 
sympathetic to throw open his columns 
to the discussion of such grievances; 
otherwise, he said, “ How Zola-esque I 
might have waxed over the unwashed 
cabbages, the oily butter, the rank curry, 
and the leathery fish.” Strangely enough 
a schoolboy’s letter is quoted among the 
correspondence, and his chief complaint 
seems to be that in the school he attended 
Curry was considered a suitable breakfast 
dish ! This induced a poet on the staff of 
the paper to break out into the following 
verse : 

“ Smith Minor’s almost breaking heart 
Forbids him to be dumb ; 

He asks, ‘ Should curry form a part 
Of my curriculum ? ' ” 

One healthy old Briton heads his breezy 
communication “ Less Latin and more 
Beer,” while another got busy extracting 
confessions from boys as to their prowess 
at the table. One boy confesses to have 
eaten, at a dormitory supper, half a dozen 
ices, followed by a tin of salmon and a tin 
of pineapple; while an older gourmand 
makes our mouths water with memories of 
the menu at his old school. This happy 
man certainly found the ideal boarding- 
school, and he gives a most glowing account 
of his menus there. He enthuses about “ a 
Prune Pie which was a dream, a Pear 
Pie which was something to write poetry 
about, a Quince Pie which even at this 
distance of time comes to me as a happy 
memory, and a Pumpkin and Currant Pie 
which, eaten cold, was a compensation for 
all the harasses of life.” Lucky dog ! 

It is a great thing to have happy memo¬ 
ries of a school menu, and I am sure it 
will be a regret to me when I am a man 
of forty that I cannot look back with 
unalloyed joy to the Hash, Irish Stew, 
Porridge, Eggs, Suet Pudding, and other 
alleged articles of food which we have to 
tackle pretty regularly during term time. 
But the subject is too sad for a letter deal¬ 
ing with the “ Silly Season.” And there 
are still one or two other dear old bores 


was a cook in ordinary life, for he seemed 
to have an uncanny knowledge of the way 
to prepare various dainty dishes, and he 
at once proved that Carrots used more than 
once a year were injurious ! He was ap¬ 
parently a good sort, for he advocated a 
much more attractive menu for boys; but 
he got hopelessly out of his depth when 
he suggested that every boy ought to take 
an interest in a cooking utensil known as 
the Chafing Dish. He maintained that 
this article should be included in the 
hamper of every modern schoolboy, so that 
the luxurious young person could enjoy six 
or seven course dinners every evening in 
his study, and, while he was entertaining 
his friends, show his prowess at Scramb¬ 
ling Eggs, Devilling “Bath Olivers” 
(whatever they may be), toasting Welsh 
Rarebits, and providing Mushrooms 
SauU. 

This dear old enthusiast evidently 
imagines that the schoolboy’s purse is un¬ 
limited, and that if he fancies something 
extra-special in the way of a menu he has 
only to send out his fags to the most ex¬ 
pensive shop in the town and come back 
loaded ! The Chafing-Dish expert suggests 
that, as the schoolboy of to-day “ has a 
more sensitive palate that he of yore,” his 
hamper should be equipped with pastes of 
Chicken, Ham and Anchovy, Russian 
Tongue, Chicken Patties, Stilton Cheese, 


recently in the papers regarding a letter who ought to be quoted, 
from Doctor Gray, Headmaster of Brad- .... 



field, as to the advisability of permitting One has started “ A Plea for Simpler 
hampers at school, and many an elderly Teaching,” and says that the average school- 

wag taking part in the correspondence boy has a great deal too much to do. He 

got to work with reminiscences of his commences with lots of pretty things about 

childhood. Lots of old sportsmen wrote us, but maintains that, as our education is 
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a somewhat expensive one, it ought to be 
a little more practical. We are being 
turned into “ inefficients,” and our pre 
sent system fails because it is too elaborate 
and complicated. He tells us that our 
health is well looked after, that our stan¬ 
dard of comfort is fully adequate (I 
totally disagree with him here), that our 
games are, if anything, too organised, that 
if a great many of the present subjects 
were wiped out of our school curriculum 
we should be infinitely better (at which 
suggestion I hear a mighty chorus of 
approval). 

He says that it would be ample if we 
could write a good hand, calculate accu¬ 
rately, and express ourselves reasonably in 
English, French, and German. We should 
have, in addition, enough knowledge of 
Science, Modem History, Geography, and 
English Literature to take an intelligent 
interest in topics of to-day. At present 
we have simply got a smattering of sub¬ 
jects, and are “like pencils which haven’t 
been sharpened.” This little contribution 
to the general gaiety was evidently read by 
a pompous old gentleman at breakfast one 
morning, and he promptly left his bacon 
to get cold, rushed into the library, and 
fired off a letter to the papers to say that 
the article he had just read was utter 
rubbish, and that schoolboys are almost 
pampered to death not only in their 
lessons, but in their spare time. “ Over¬ 
coached ” is the word he uses. “ A boy is 
not allowed,” he says, “ to wrestle with his 
texts ; every difficult passage is made plain 
in notes which are as good as cribs. House 
Masters, forced largely by parents, ‘do’ 
the boys so well that they are often out 
of pocket themselves. There is excessive 
fussiness everywhere; the boys’ health, 
their work, their nlay, are all fussed over 
to such an absurd degree that when they 
leave school they appear many years 
younger than they are, and are hopelessly 
dependent on other people’s opinions and 
direction.” 

What can you say to all this exaggerated 
rubbish ? Six years of ordinary boarding- 
school life leaves me absolutely ignorant 
of any sort of “ pamp ”; and even while 
the discussion is still raging about our 
deficiencies, a “perturbed elderly man” 
sends in a whole column entitled " The 
Conquering Boy,” in which he gives par¬ 
ticulars of two recent boys who have beaten 
the great Masters of the World at the 
grown-up games of chess and billiards— 
two games in which prudence, sound judg¬ 
ment, and full experience have previously 
given the middle-aged man supremacy. 
Chess in particular is a game requiring 
large brain-power, and other qualities 
which it is astounding to find in a boy, and 
“ perturbed elderly man ” ends up by ask¬ 


ing whether grown-up people are not 
“ played-out,” whether experience does 
count, and if the world is going to be ruled 
by boys in the near future. He paints 
dread pictures of the day when the retiring 
age of a General will be one-and-twenty, 
and when the Business Man of twenty-five 
will have to make way for one of the 
younger generation. He points out that in 
politics young men are in positions which 
years ago were only given to veterans, 
that Marconi, the wireless telegraphist, 
“spanned the ocean with a spark” when 



he was a mere boy, that in music the infant 
prodigy has long ceased to cause any sur¬ 
prise, and altogether he thinks that the 
grown men ought to confess themselves 
beaten! 

And all this notwithstanding our weak 
systems of education, our inexperience, 
greed, our objection to soap ! 

This last correspondent’s statements were 
received in the Press with a stony silence, 
no contradictions were offered, and the 
columns returned again to their “ Silly 
Season ’’ topics, special space being next 
given to the “ New Rest-cure,” which 
offers soothed nerves to the worn-out, 
jaded, and overworked hustler of to-day. 

The cure takes the form of Music. If 
you are feeling cheap, and losing your 
interest in life, the new specialist appar¬ 
ently comes round to you with a vanload 
of assorted musical instruments, sits you 
down and plays at you. I don’t quite 
understand whether you are given the 
choice of instrument, or what happens if 
a harp is promised for a certain complaint 
and the man comes up with a bassoon, but 


in the first trial of the new cure a small 
orchestra rendered a new “Prose Idyll” 
entitled “ The Temple of Love.” Violin 
solos were introduced, with effects by a dis¬ 
tant choir, and apparently the result was 
exceedingly satisfactory. I wouldn’t 
mind trying it down here, but I should 
insist on the fact that the musician wasn’t 
an amateur and that I should choose my 
musical programme. 

The newspaper considers this particu¬ 
larly necessary, and points out that a really 
successful specialist will be he who best 
realises the practical needs of his patients. 
It would be useless, for instance, to play a 
tremendous selection from Wagner to a 
man whose nerves can only be soothed by 
“ I wouldn’t leave my little wooden hut 
for you,” and the specialist who prescribed 
the “ 1812 Overture,” by a full band, to a 
bricklayer in an advanced stage of alcohol 
would probably cause the patient’s death. 
I do not think, somehow, the music cure 
will be given much of a run even in the 
Press, and it seems far more probable that 
the “ Imagination Cure,” which was the 
paper’s last topic before the dose of the 
present “ Silly Season,” will be adopted. 

In a letter on “ Posturing and Posing 
for Health,” a famous doctor pointed out 
that it is wonderful to what extent the 
state of health can be improved by insist¬ 
ing that you are already strong, healthy, 
and well. “ Plant your feet,” he says, 
“firmly and squarely on the ground, 
throw back your shoulders, and state in 
the most emphatic terms that you are as fit 
as a fiddle. Do this for a few minutes 
every evening, and the mental practice will 
have a wonderful effect on your physical 
condition, even though you may not be in 
perfect health. The majority of people 
adopt too slack an attitude from the 
moment they get up in the morning. Most 
men and women begin the day by shuffling 
across the room to dress, slouching down to 
breakfast, sitting down to the meal with 
bent shoulders and twisted legs. Why not 
come downstairs erect, sit down squarely 
to a square meal, and then start on 
your day’s work in a brisk, determined 
fashion? ” 

It certainly sounds a possible programme, 
and I will try it when the people at school 
here supply the necessary “ square meal.” 
At present the Menu —Not I’m not going 
to start another flood of correspondence 
raging round the “ Horrible Revelations of 
a Half-starved Schoolboy.” I’m sure the 
cranks and their readers want a rest, and 
as I know you don’t propose to extend the 
size of the “ B.O.P.” for my special 
benefit, I will close. 

With gratitude for many happy hours, 
Yours very truly, 

Anti-Crank. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 



AUSTRALIA AND THE “B.O.P.” 

" AUSTRALIAN ” writes to us from Chatswood, 
Sydney : *' I got such a heap of pleasure, information, 
and interest out of the ‘ B.O.P.’ as a youth, that I am 
getting the quarterly numbers for my nephews, to 
* help along ’ the paper, and to afford them the same 
delight as I got from it. No other book or paper has 
ever held my interest as did the * B.O.P.* 1 have all 

the volumes from two to twenty, and would rather 
possess them than the best library you could name, 
as to me they represent the best pleasures I had as a 
boy. . . . You have the satisfaction of knowing that 
behind all the rush and bustle of the time, amongst 
the best men to-day in all classes and spread over the 
wide world, there are very many who keep a vivid 
memory of, and a warm place in their hearts for, the 
good old ‘ B.O.P.’ for all that it did for them in their 
boyhood and youth, and who fervently say * God 
bless the Editor and others who made that paper what 
it was and is.' " 

^ 

SOME USEFUL HINTS FOR 
PET-KEEPERS. 

CANARIES.—If you keep a canary remember that he 
is your most helpless prisoner, so that if you neglect 
to feed him he cannot get food for himself. Give your 
canary some seed (rape, canary, and millet mixed) and 
fresh water every morning; clean the perches and 
give plenty of dry sand every other day; get him to 
take a bath, which he will enjoy when used to it, but 
be careful to dry the cage and perches after. Let him 
always have a lump of sugar and such fruit as apple 
and pear, and any greenstuff in moderation ; even 
grass is better than nothing. In cold weather give 
a little crushed hemp seed. Chit the nails occasionally, 
but be careful not to draw blood. If he hangs at the 
window, let it be out of the draught, as it is often very 
cold there ; and cover the cage up at night, always 
leaving the top open for air. If you hang him out of 
doors, shade part of the cage from the sun (which 
often makes the birds feel ill) with a cover, which must 
be fastened down to prevent it from blowing up. Do 
not hang a bird near the ceiling—the air is very bad 
there. 

Parrots. —Parrots being restless, destructive birds, 
should never be without something to break up, such 
as empty cotton reels, fir cones, bits of wood (not the 
splintering kind),and pieces off trees—the reason they 
often pluck out their feathers is because they have 
nothing else to do. Feed upon canary, maize, millet, 
and hemp seed, and fruit and nuts in moderation, plain 
biscuit and crust, but their tastes differ so that one will 
like what another will not touch ; if much dry food 
is given, water must be in the cage ; never give animal 
food or cheese ; it is very important that grit (small 
gravel) be mixed with the seed. 

Dogs. —Do not keep a large dog unless you can 
let him have exercise every day. Dogs especially 
crave liberty—they need a large amount of exercise. 
What misery then for an active dog to be continually 
fastened to a kennel ; how he must long for release 
through the weary hours in the hot sunshine or chilly 
frost. If he could speak he would say, “ Let me loose, 
kind master; liberty is sweet to me as it is to you.” 
Exercise is more to a dog than even good dinners. The 
ketmel should rest on four bricks to raise it from the 
ground, and stand facing a wall to prevent rain from 
beating in. Let there be a good supply of straw in 
cold weather. " A bare kennel facing an cast wind 
on a winter’s night with a shivering dog chained to it 
is a wicked sight.” Sec there is always dean water 
for him to drink. 



THE Bookshelf Imp : •• Now, then, you fellows, move up a bit. Here comes your big new brother.” 

[ u o° A. TIMELY HIST.—Show tins picture to your fathers, Uncles, and Aunts, and tell them YOU have a 
vacant place on your shelves.] 
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The Jewels of Zenobia 

A WEIRD TALE OF ANCIENT PALMYRA. 
By HAVEN OR BULLEN, 

Author of " The Floating Gourd,” “ Mystery of Cabin No. 7," etc. 
CHAPTER V. 

rivals, apparently on equal terms. Damas¬ 
cus made good her claim, and stands for all 
that is queenly, permanent, and unchang- 


** TTTell,” exclaimed Jellicoe, as Pro- 

W fessor Dalrymple finished the 
reading of the papyrus, “ I never heard 
such an extraordinary tale in my life. Do 
you think it can possibly be true? ” 

“ So far as I am able to judge, it has 
every appearance of truth,” replied the 
professor. “ I will stake my reputation 
that this ie genuine third-century Arabic; 
then there is the fact that you discovered 
the tomb purely by accident, and that it 
had every appearance of never having been 
disturbed ; then, again, the name engraved 
on the ruby in the ring seems to me to be 
strong confirmatory evidence of its genuine¬ 
ness.” 

‘‘Ah, by the way, what is the name, 
uncle? ” asked Wigram. 

“ The name is ‘ Tadmor.’ Now * Tad- 
mor ’ happens to be the ancient Hebrew 
name of Palmyra. If you ask me I should 
Bay that the story is true, and that the 
treasure was undoubtedly concealed in the 
spot indicated by Belshazzur. Whether it 
is there now it is, of course, impossible to 
say.” 

“ There is only one way to ascertain, and 
that is by going to see. I shall certainly go 
for one,” cried Wigram. 

“ And I will most certainly go with you, 
if you will have me,” said Jellicoe. 

“ Do you mean it ? ” asked the professor, 
gazing from one to the other. 

“ Certainly, uncle; why not? ” answered 
Wigram. 

“ Most decidedly,” said Jellicoe. 

“ It’s very tempting, and from all ac¬ 
counts the ruins are wonderful. I’ve a 
good mind—yes; I’ll go too ! ” exclaimed 
the professor. 

“ Splendid,” cried Wigram, “ and if we 
should find the treasure we’ll divide it be¬ 
tween the three of us, in equal shares.” 

“ But I don’t think I’m entitled to a 
third. All I did was to fall into the hole,” 
objected Jellicoe. 

‘‘But, my dear fellow, if you hadn’t 
been—shall we say plump ? the donkey 
would never have broken through, and then 
we should never have known anything 
about it,” expostulated his friend. 

“Well, there’s something in that,” 
agreed Jellicoe. 

“ At any rate,” said the professor, “ I 
don’t think that I have any claim to a 
third. All I have done is to translate the 
papyrus. 

“It seeme to me that that was about the 
most important thing of all,” replied Jel- 
liooe. “ If it depended on Wigram or my¬ 
self, it would never have been translated at 
all.” 

“Quite so,” assented Wigram; “so we 
will consider that as settled, uncle ; a third 
each of anything we find. But very likely 
we are counting our chickens before they 
are hatched ; there may be nothing there at 
all.” 

“Well, then,” said the professor, “the 
firBt thing is ' ways and means,’ and how we 
are to get there. Just pass me that ‘ Har¬ 
per’s Magazine,’ George; I remember 
reading an account of Palmyra in it the 
other day. Yes, here it is,” he continued. 

“ Now, listen to this.” 

“ ‘ Two famous cities have claimed to be 
Queen of the desert. Once they strove as 


ing. 

“ * Once under wise Odenathus and brave 
Zenobia Palmyra dazzled the world for a 
space. In the third century after Christ 
the city rose to such greatness that to judge 
by its ruins it must have been fully as popu¬ 
lous as its rival, and far more important 
and beautiful. 

Practically all the trade between the 
Roman Empire and the Eastern lands of 
Persia and India was in its hands ; and its 
merchants were opulent princes, able and 
willing to adorn the broad streets and luxu¬ 
riant gardens of their fair city with colon¬ 
nades, temples, statues, and other works of 
art in a profusion well-nigh unequalled in 
the history of the world. Rome and Persia 
contended for Palmyra's friendship'; and 
each was willing to concede almost com¬ 
plete independence provided the city 
would be a faithful ally. So great was the 
power of the desert city that when the 
ambitious Prince Odenathus came to the 
throne in a.d. 262 he was able quickly to 
establish an independent kingdom, extend¬ 
ing from Egypt almost to Constantinople. 
On his death the government fell into the 
hands of Zenobia, the famous Arab Queen. 

“ ‘ Unfortunately, the greatness of her 
power drew down upon her the jealous 
wrath of Rome; and, although she led her 
loyal Arabs in person and shared the dan¬ 
gers of the camp, the march, and the 
battle, the Roman legions were too strong 
for her. 

“ ‘ She was defeated in a.d. 271, and was 
taken to Rome to grace the triumph of 
Aurelian. After this Palmyra’s glory 
rapidly declined, but in the Middle Ages 
the city revived again, and is said to have 
contained two thousand Jewish merchants. 

“ ‘ Now it has fallen to the estate of a 
squalid village, whose mud houses cluster 
almost unnoticed among ruins which for 
combined splendour and desolation are 
almost unequalled.’ ” 

“ It must have been a wonderful city, 
uncle.” 

“ Wonderful, indeed,” replied the pro¬ 
fessor, “ yet still more wonderful in its 
ruin; but listen to what is said about get¬ 
ting there. 

“ ‘ The only difficulties arise first from 
the waterless stretch of about fifty miles 
east of Karietein, the last inhabited place 
before Palmyra; second, from the heat of 
the desert; and third from Arab robbers. 

“ ‘ As a rule, the Arabs make raids on one 
another rather than on the sedentary popu¬ 
lation. On long raids they often ride 
three or four hundred miles to the soene of 
operations. 

“‘To be successful they must have 
camels to endure thirst and to travel hard 
on little food, and horses to use in the final 
dash, in order to round up and drive off 
the camels and other animals selected as 
prey, or to ride down an escaping victim.’ ” 

“ Do you note that ? ” 

“Yes, uncle, I do. Sounds rather un¬ 
comfortable.” 

“ It does, but it’s just as well we should 
realise what we are undertaking. ‘ The 
mares, however,’ it says, ‘ which are the 


only horses kept by the Arabs, cannot en¬ 
dure long marches without drinking. Ac¬ 
cordingly, each Arab in a well-equipped 
party takes a milch camel, and a mare 
which has been taught to drink camel’s 
milk. He rides the camel in the desert, and 
uses its milk to supply both himself and 
his horse with food and drink. When the 
prey is near the camels are left in charge 
of a few of the raiders, and the rest ride 
off on horseback. 

“ ‘ May and June are the great season for 
raids. Later, many springs and wells dry 
up during the progress of the hot, rainless 
summer, and this not only makes it hard 
to travel across the desert, but also obliges 
the Arabs, both the plundered and the 
plunderers, to conoentrate round the 
larger supplies of water. Raids are, 
therefore, dangerous then, because so 
many people are together.’ 

“ There now,” concluded the professor, 
“ that gives us a very fair idea of what we 
have before us. I know the man who 
wrote it, and what he says can be de¬ 
pended on. 

“ Therefore, what we have to contend 
against is heat, want of water, and Arabs. 
If we go now we may possibly escape the 
two latter; if we put it off till later we 
shall probably encounter all three ; though 
even as it is we shall be running it rather 
close to the raid period; still, if you are 
both agreeable, I am willing to risk it and 
to start at once.” 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Wigram. “ Don’t 
you, Tom?” 

“ The sooner the better,” acquiesced 
Jellicoe, who was beginning to feel quite 
an eager treasure-hunter. 

“ I suppose it would be as well to take 
revolvers with us, uncle; it’s just as well 
to be on the safe side.” 

“ YeSj it would be as well; and as to our 
route, I expect the best way will be vuS 
Damascus; but I tell you what, George— 
you’ve nothing much to do, so call in at 
Cook’s tourist agency to-morrow. They 
know everything worth knowing about 
present-day travel, and will tell you mor© 
in five minutes about how to get there than 
we could find out by ourselves in an hour. 
They may have a party going to the Holy 
Land that would land us within a few days 
of our destination; at any rate they will be 
sure to know the best way to get there.” 

Within a week they had started, much 
to the consternation of Martha, who was 
quite sure they would all be murdered ; 
besides, she did not hold with going to 
desert cities. If cities were deserted it 
was plain evidence that they were meant 
to be, and it was flying in the face of Pro¬ 
vidence to try and make them otherwise; 
and as for Palmyra, why, she’d never 
heard tell of no such place, nor the milk¬ 
man either, because she’d asked him. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 

By M. P. ADAMS, 

Author of “Archie Graham," etc. 

{Illustrated with Photographs.) 


CHAPTER VII.—THE LEGEND OF 
VIRACOCHA. 

A fter their late meal was over that even¬ 
ing the two young men sat long in 
the moonlit balcony, enjoying a luxurious 
rest, and dallying over their coffee, until 
Jack broke the silence by exclaiming, 
ing, “ Now, Peter avick, what of that 
story you promised to tell me to-night 
about vour ancestor ? I am all attention, 
so, if you are ready, fire away with as many 
tales as you can remember, and I’m sure 
their name is legion.” 

Ramirez threw away his half-burned 
cigar and leant forward in his cane chair, 
clasping his knees with two slender, 
sinewy, brown hands; his eyes fixed 
dreamily on the velvety star-decked sky. 
‘•If I were to tell you all the stories and 
legends of my people you would be very 
weary long ere the recital were half over,” 
he said softly, “ and pardon me if I begin 
with some personal details about myself. 
I was an only child, and my parents are 
both long dead. Of my father it is suffi¬ 
cient, since he has appeared before his 
Judge, to say that he was typical of his 
Spanish descent, and that my mother often 
longed for death to loose her galling chain. 

Our only pleasure was during his fre¬ 
quent absences from home, when she would 
talk to me for hours of the ancient glories 
of her race, and of the prowess of her an¬ 
cestors. It seemed to be the only thing 
which helped her to forget her mise-y for a 
time and brought a fleeting brightness to 
her dulled and wearied eyes. Our favourite 
tale was the story of * Viracocha ’ (‘ Foam 
of the sea ’), after whom she had called me ; 
a fact which my father often alluded to 
with gibes and sneers. My great ancestor 
had. as a youth, fallen under the dis¬ 
pleasure of his father, the reigning Inca, 
who banished him to herd flocks on the 
lonely snow-covered tableland of Chita, 
some leagues from the capital. Here one 
day he had a marvellous vision. 

“ An old white-bearded man appeared, 
who declared himself to be a ‘ Son of the 
Sun ’ and sent by that deity to warn the 
nation that a distant tribe had rebelled, 
and was even then marching for Cuxco, 
bent upon its destruction. Viracocha was 
bidden to hasten back and tell the Inca to 
prepare for the foe; and, having promised 
supernatural aid for their deliverance, the 
old man vanished. The eager youth hurried 
back to the city, and with difficulty was 
admitted to his father’s presence. But in 
vain, on his knees, he delivered the mes¬ 
sage. and implored the Inca to bei'.eve the 
prophecy—the monarch would have none 
of it, and with scorn and contempt the 
heartbroken lad was ordered to return to 
his icy solitudes. Months passed, and at 
length tidings reached the city which even 
the Inca could not disbelieve; the foe had 
arisen, indeed, and ere long would be at 
Cuxco. Then the cowardly ruler, un¬ 
worthy of his race and hi^h position, 
thought only of safety for himself, and, 
flying to the town of Muyna, left his 
helpless people a prey to their enemies. 

“ It was at this puncture, when despair 
had seized on all, that the young Viracocha 
appeared, leading a band of his gallant 
Chitans; he restored the lost confidence of 


the people, and himself led them out to 
battle against the hosts of their enemies. 
It was a long and bloody conflict, but at 
last Viracocha triumphed through the aid 
(so runs the legend) of the supernatural 
beings promised by the ‘Son of the Sun.’ 
The grateful people acclaimed him ruler, 
and demanded that he assume the Imperial 
‘ Llautu ’—a circlet of crimson worn across 
the brow, and containing two eagle 
feathers. For the safety of the nation 
Viracocha consented, and the cowardly 
Inca was deposed and banished for life to 
the town where he had fled for refuge.” 

As Ramirez proceeded with his story his 
listener’s interest grew, until he was sitting 
bolt upright in his chair, following every 
word; and at its conclusion he begged 
earnestly for ‘‘another yarn”; but his 
friend was obdurate, exclaiming laugh¬ 
ingly, “No more to-night, Amigo, you are 
half-dead with fatigue as it is, and should 
have been asleep long ago.” And despite 
Jack’s protests, he was hustled off to bed 
immediately. 


chapter viii.—“fill thyself, falcon.” 

For some days business connected w’ith 
the estate kept Pedro at home, and 
so Jack (whose impatient soul could not 
brook delay) explored Cuxco by himself. 
Almost every morning he left the Hacienda 
early and rode into the city; taking with 


him some lunch, as hotels are unknown, 
and carrying a small camera and a good 
supply of films. His knowledge of both 
Spanish and Quichua was rapidly increas¬ 
ing, and already he could make himself 
partially understood, which, indeed, was 
not to be wondered at as he talked indus¬ 
triously to everyone he met. When words 
failed him he fell back upon signs, and at 
night Pedro coached him by relating 
stories slowly in both languages, so that, 
aided by his own natural linguistic capa¬ 
bilities, Jack made rapid strides. During 
his peregrinations through the city he once 


encountered Colonel Garcia de Fuentes, in 
company with a sodden-looking ‘ Cura ’ in 
greasy black clothes, whose mottled cheeks 
bore witness to his fondness for the mad¬ 
dening ‘ Cafiaso ’ ; but beyond a cold bow 
and formal salutation no other greetings 
passed between them. The Ecclesiastic 
(he learnt afterwards from Ramirez) was 
Father Ambrose, Garcia’s crony and boon 
companion, in whose sodden brain only one 
idea existed—namely, that old Manco was 
the guardian of untold “ tapadas ” which 
should belong to him (the “Cura”), and 
the possession of which would ensure his 
retirement to Lima, there to remain in a 
blissful state of perpetual intoxication. 

The Irishman obtained many good snap¬ 
shots of Inca ruins and buildings erected 
by the “ Conquistadors”; and he explored 
several of the churches, marvelling anew 
at their display of wealth in contrast w’ith 
the general apathy and ignorance of the 
surrounding population. But the greatest 
ruin of all—the Fortress of Sachsahuaman 
—he postponed visiting until Ramirez 
could accompany him to act as cicerone. 
Meanwhile, on his frequent rides to and 
from the city he kept a sharp look-out for 
old Manco, but that aged Indian had ap¬ 
parently retired into private life, and was 
no longer visible. About a fortnight later 
Ramirez announced that he would be free 
for explorations the following day, and the 
next morning the two started early in great 


spirits, Jack in particular bent on enjoying 
himself to the full. 

“ When Alick comes down I mean to 
have a go at him for libelling this climate 
of yours, Peter,” he remarked ; “ from 

what he said you would have thought it 
was the Arctic regions, but it has been 
simply glorious ever since I arrived.” 

“ Wait till you leave this ‘ Bolson ’ of 
Cuxco for the higher regions before you 
pass rash judgment,” said his friend, 
smiling. “ In spite of its altitude, this 
place is so sheltered and sunny that it is 
semi-tropical, but higher up you will get 
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into the arid, stony belt or district, where 
there is no vegetation, and the wind cuts 
like a knife. Up amongst blinding snow¬ 
storms, where glaciers crash down on the 
unhappy traveller and the bleached car¬ 
casses of mules dead from exposure dot the 
way, you will echo Stewart’s words to the 
full. And it is amongst regions such as 
that, and by almost trackless paths, that 
we must venture if we would search for 
treasure with any hope of success. Always 


remembering that if we do find it, and the 
fact is known, the Indians will never let 
us return alive. So, though I have firmly 
determined to risk it myself, think well, 
my friend, before you face such odds.” 

“ I don’t care though the odds were a 
thousand times greater,” burst out Jack 
impetuously; “if you and Stewart go, I’ll 
not be left behind on any consideration. 
No, sir; while if we once get hold of 
treasure, it will take a heap of Indians to 
wrest it from the three of us—and the 
attempt won’t be good for their healths ! ” 

And for the rest of the way little else 
was discussed but the proposed expedition, 
and when Stewart would be likely to join 
them. 

“ What is the best way to get up to the 
Fortress ? ” asked Jack as, their steeds 
stabled, they proceeded into the city on 
foot.” 

“ There are several possible ways,” re¬ 
plied the Peruvian, “but the most acces¬ 
sible is from the end of this street, ' El 
Triunfo,’ and thence alongside the river 
Rodadero we can get a sort of steep path¬ 
way ; but it is a stiff climb. 

“ I should think it is steep,” panted 
Leslie, as later on he followed his friend 
up the narrow zigzag track. “ Why, look 
at these broken steps, and this bit of re¬ 
taining wall built sheer up from the river; 
there must have been a regular road here 
once, and well kept, too.” 

“ Certainly there was, but, like all the 
other beneficial works of the Incas, it was 
allowed to fall into ruin by the Spaniards.” 
said Peter; “and here is one of the only 
class of buildings the latter have to show 
for their 300 years’ occupation. This is 
the church of ‘ San Cristobal,’ which is 
built on the site of the Palace of Manco 
Capac, founder of the Inca dynasty. Do 
you see that fragment of broken wall over 
there with the shattered doorway ? That 
is supposed to be a bit of the real old 
original masonry, and, if so, it must be 
thousands of years old.” 

Another scramble upwards for a while, 
and they found themselves approaching 


the remains of the Fortress through the 
“ Tiupunchu,” or “Gate of Sand, and 
the size and grandeur of the ruins struck 
Jack almost dumb with admiration. 

“ Old boy, how did they do it ?” he said 
in hushed tones. 

“ No one can tell,” replied Ramirez, 
“ especially as you must remember that the 
Incas had no iron tools to shape the stones, 
no cranes or pulleys to put them in posi¬ 
tion, and no means of transport to bring 


them from the quarries. Many of these 
gigantic stones were brought over moun¬ 
tains and across rivers from great dis¬ 
tances, while the very nearest came from 
fuly thirty miles away. Often as I have 
been here,” added Ramirez, seating him¬ 
self on a stone, “ I never fully realised the 
wonders of it till Stewart pointed them out 
to me. His engineer’s mind appreciated at 
once the tremendous difficulties laboured 


under by the builders, and how magnifi¬ 
cently they overcame them. You will see 
that the Fortress proper consisted of three 
enormous walls, rising one above the other, 
with broad spaces in between, the earth 
having been raised up to form a sort of 
platform. Note the zigzag formation of 
the walls and the salient angles employed, 
so that each stretch of it could be com¬ 
pletely enfiladed by the hidden defenders; 
and then look at the hugeness of the 


Btones, beside which we seem like pigmies, 
and yet how accurately one stone fits into 
another. The interior buildings have 
vanished under the effects of war, time, 
and the ruthless treasure seekers who for 
so long have made this their happy hunt¬ 
ing ground; but at this corner stood the 
tower from the top of which the stern 
old Inca General Hung himself when his 
troops had been hopelessly defeated by 
the Spaniards. It is said that a hidden 
passage led from the central building 
(devoted to the use of the Sovereign) to 
the Temple of the Sun, but, if so, all 
traces of it have long ago disappeared. 
Now, if you have got sufficient photos of 
this view of it, we will go on round the- 
corner.” 

“Wait till I get a snapshot of you stand¬ 
ing in front of this enormous stone,” 
pleaded Jack, “ and if ever I detect you 
suffering from swelled head. I’ll show this, 
and reduce you to a humble frame of 
mind. But now ”—snapping the shutter— 
“ I’m ready, so lead on. Whatever on 
earth is that? ” he asked, as they came in 
sight of a great billowy expanse of rock, 
“ It looks for all the world as if a long 
stretch of gigantic waves, tumbling over 
each other, had suddenly been turned into 
stone.” Then, as they came nearer and 
he saw the curious formation, “ I know 
now what it is—a switchback invented by 
the giants long ago to amuse their children 
on washing days, when Mrs. Giant was 
busy!! 

“ This was evidently the Peruvian 
* Earl’s Court ’ of the Giants’ age. I won¬ 
der whether the ‘ Gintlemen ’ was related 
to Finn Macool of Ould Oirland ? 

“ I’ll tell you all about him to-night, 
Peter,” laughing at his friend’s bewildered 
look. 

“ This is called ‘ La Piedra Lisa,’ or 
the Rodadero Rock,” resumed the Peru¬ 
vian, “ and these broad grooves or steps 
cut in the top are known as the ‘ Seats of 
the Inca.’ It is supposed that on Festival 
Days the Sovereign sat here, surrounded 


by his brilliant retinue, and watched his- 
subjects enjoying themselves. Away over 
yonder those scattered ruins mark the site 
of the ‘ Chingana,’ or Labyrinth, but it 
has been closed for some years for fear 
of accidents. Persons entering it were 
sometimes unable to find their way out, 
and, at least in one case, perished from 
starvation. The story runs that once its 
recesses were penetrated until the bold 
adventurer found himself beneath one of 




Curious “ Switchback " formation of Rock. 
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the Caxco churches, but probably that is 
only a legend. ” 

“ Could we not explore it to-day our¬ 
selves? There is nothing I’d like better,” 
cried Leslie eagerly; but Peter Bhook his 
head, saying, “ What a fellow you are for 
adventure ! But, as I have to deliver you 
up safe and sound to Stewart, I’m thank¬ 
ful to say the Labyrinth is effeotually 
closed; so cp’m your impetuosity.” 


“ I must do what my Mentor says, it 
appears,” and Leslie lifted his broad- 
brimmed hat and bowed with mock 
solemnity. ‘ ‘ Meanwhile, would your 
nobility please inform me what is that 
enormous boulder away by itself behind 
the Fortress?” 

“ Oh, that is the * Piedra Cansada,’ or 
‘ Tired Stone,’ sot-called because it has 
apparently stopped short of its destina¬ 


tion. It is cut into a lot of different 
forms, so it is worth seeing; and I suggest 
that we go over there and examine it after 
we've had something to eat.” 

“ Your sentiments, Peter, are a credit to 
you, and I second the motion, for there 
is an ‘ aching void ’ about my inner mao.” 

(To be continued ,.) 


THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “ The OoldtmUh of Chepe ,” “ A Hero in Wolfikin ,” “ A Trooper of the Finru," etc. 


CHAPTER X.—FOB THE HONOUR OF ENGLAND. 

P ale and trembling, the lads stood and 
listened to the sharp rattle of 
stones against the doors. A few brick¬ 
bats came flying over the wall. The 
sergeant mopped his forehead. “A 
narrow shave, Citizens,” he said. " These 
eanaillt must have a lesson. We will 
give a little instruction in good manners 
presently. ” At this moment the Governor 
of the prison, alarmed by the tumult, 
came hurriedly from his rooms. The 
sergeant saluted, presented his prisoners, 
and gave his Commandant’s message. 
“But what have these done?” asked the 
Governor, pointing to the two boys. 

“ Citizen Pichon will explain, Captain,” 
was the reply; “to him belongs the 
honour of kidnapping them.” 

"They are of the army, sergeant? ” 
"They are boys. Captain. Brave 
Pichon found them playing at soldiers.” 
There was a sneer in the old warrior’s 
tones that brought an angry flush to the 
spy’B cheek. His credit was being ques¬ 
tioned by every man in uniform; it was 
surely time that he spoke up for himself. 

" The sergeant knows not England,” he 
said. “ I ventured my life amongst the 
terrible English to do France a service. 
These are spies who dogged my steps for 
many days seeking to betray me into the 
hands of the soldiers. I had fulfilled my 
mission, and was awaiting the appointed 
time of the Sit. Jeanne. Soldiers were 
everywhere, and they lined the harbour 
whence I had purposed to set sail. 
Citizen Boulat and myself were down on 
the shore at midnight getting our boat 
from its hiding place. Men lurked every¬ 
where to seize us. Soldiers were en¬ 
camped on the cliffs above. These, I say 
again, were their spies. They attacked 
us as we bent down to our boat. We 
fought, not knowing how many hundred 
hands were stretched out to take us. 
Citizen Jacques, who was of our number, 
has not returned. The brave Citizen has 
doubtless perished for the honour of 
France. We escaped by a miracle.” 

Pichon paused to test the effect of his 
words. “ Go on ! ” said the Governor. 

" I have brought back much secret in¬ 
formation. These young soldiers can be 
made to tell much. It is the will of M. le 
Commandant that you examine them 
closely.” 

“ It shall be done. But why did vou 
bring a mob at your heels, sergeant ? ’ 
They are friends of Citizen Pichon. He 
will explain why thev threatened authority 
and sought to hang his prisoners from the 
lamp-post.” 

“ Ah! that is not my business; my 


authority is bounded by these walls. Well, 
I will examine the prisoners presently. 
Meanwhile, Citizen, my secretary will take 
down your story.” The Governor turned 
away and Pichon followed him. The ser¬ 
geant marched his little squad through 
another door to an inner courtyard, where 
stood the guard room. There he proposed 
to see a certain thing done, after which he 
would hand over his prisoners (two of 
them) to the proper gaolers, and get back 
to his own duties. The time thus usefully 
employed would be sufficient for the rabble 
to get tired of its shoutings and stone- 
throwings, and slink back to its holes and 
corners until some further excitement 
should call it forth again. Already the 
tumult was subsiding. 

" I suppose it is gaol now,” muttered 
Ted. " I wouldn’t mind it so much if the 
old sergeant was going to be gaoler; he’s 
a Frenchy, but he’s a good sort.” 

“Will they put us together, do you 
think ? ” asked Hal. 

“ I hope so. I believe these French 
prisons are pretty full. They are hardly 
likely to be able to afford us separate 
cells.” 

" But they may turn us in with a lot 
of cut-throats like those who followed us 
through the streets. Can you scrape up 
enough French, Ted, to ask the sergeant to 
put us just by our two selves ? ” 

" I’m afraid I can’t; but I’ll try. Let 
me collect a few words from the back-end 
of my memory.” 

They reached the farther side of the 
courtyard, and an iron gate faced them. 
Ted plucked the sergeant by the sleeve. 
" Monsieur," he said, “ tu ts un brave 
homme, un soldat. Nous sommes soldats 
aussi." The sergeant grinned and stroked, 
his chin. " Bon! ” he cried, " Bon /” 
Ted was encouraged : “ Une chambre—cell 
—pour deux ” ; he pointed to Hal and then 
to himself. 

The sergeant understood. “ Ouil Out/ 
Je compTends, mon enfant." Then he 
turned to the youth who had shouted for 
the hanging of the boys. For a couple of 
minutes he rated him fiercely, following 
which he threw the red cap from his dirty, 
unkempt head and stripped him of his 
ragged blouse. A moment later he had 
taken off Ted’s tunic and left him in his 
shirt. The action seemed hardly friendly, 
although the sergeant muttered, " Pardon- 
net moi, mon brave," as he took on the 
office of valet. " Maintenant," he said 
slowly to Ted, emphasising each word 
with his finger, ce gar^on Id est un coquin 
(rascal), poltron (coward). Boxet-vous d 
VAnglais, avec les mains- 1 —so!" The 
veteran closed his fists and began to 
dance round in a comical imitation 


of an English boy fighting. Ted 
laughed outright, and Hal forgot his 
aching head sufficiently to smile. The 
young Squire understood. The big French 
lad was a rascal and a coward, and he was 
to prove his mettle by giving him a thrash¬ 
ing. He measured his opponent’s inches; 
they were considerably greater than his 
own, and the advantage in weight was 
greater still. But he felt that the honour 
of old England was at stake and, may be, 
the liberty of himself and his chum. He 
accepted the bottle eagerly, anticipating 
some hard blows, for the French youth 
looked savage enough for mischief. 

He gripped the sergeant’s hand in token 
that he agreed, and then squared himself 
for the encounter. The soldiers formed a 
little ring, and the battle commenced by 
Ted going up and slapping his adversary’s 
cheek. The reply was a vicious kick that 
sent the young champion hopping on one 
leg round and round. But this was only 
for a moment. Ted sprang in again, look¬ 
ing well to his enemy’s hard sabols. The 
leg shot up, was promptly seized, and the 
kicker thrown on his back. The nearest 
soldier jerked’ him to his feet, hissed a 
word of reproach into his ear that brought 
him down on Ted, arms and legs whirling 
like flails. Taking him in flank, the young 
Squire beat a tattoo on his head that sent 
him crash against the sergeant, who held 
him for an instant, then pushed him into 
the centre of the arena again. Stung by 
the blows, he hurled himself and a torrent 
of abuse at Ted. And now the old warrior 
saw the crouching and dancing round that 
he had felt were characteristic of English 
fisticuffs. His delight was unbounded as 
Ted dodged hither and thither, planting 
a blow and avoiding the whirling arms. 

Not a word came from the Bturdy little 
English champion; his lips were set, his 
eyes well open, and he gave six good 
blows for every one that he received. The 
French youth resorted to kicking again, 
but his adversary was ’ware of him and 
threw him instantly. He scrambled up, 
butted his head, bull fashion, and charged 
blindly. Ted sprang aside and dealt him 
such a vigorous right-hand blow that he 
went down sprawling, all the fight knocked 
out of him. He lay and howled and re¬ 
fused to get up ; the bitterest taunts of the 
sergeant failed to bring him to his feet. 

The fight was over, the victory cheaply 
bought at the expense of a bruised shin 
and a swollen ear. “ II a et6 bien battu, 
Iz coward / ” ("He has been well thrashed, 
the coward!”) cried the sergeant. Then, 
with an “ Allons, mon brave!" he led 
Ted and Hal, not to liberty, but to the 
“ little cell for two,” which they had re¬ 
quested. Leaving them there for ft 
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moment, he fetched them a basin of milk 
and some bread and cheese, bringing their 
proper gaoler with him. 

The key turned in the great lock, and 
they were left alone. 


CHAPTER XI.—A CELL FOR TWO. 

In the eighteenth century prisons at their 
best were deplorably bad; dark, dirty, 
foul, vermin-haunted, they were hot-beds 
of disease. No attempt was then made to 
" improve ” a prisoner during his term of 
confinement; gaols were places of punish¬ 
ment, not of correction. A man always 
came out worse in body, mind, and soul 
than when he went in. If his sentence was 
a long one he crawled out to freedom with 
his health ruined, if he was young, or not 
a hardened criminal, the desperate villains 
with whom he was compelled to associate 
usually managed to corrupt him morally 
so that he had little inclination “to go 
straight ” when the prison doors were open 
again. Food was scanty and bad, cloth¬ 
ing never provided, and a poor man could 
starve and stew in filth with no one to 
raise a hand to ease his awful condition. 
Fever carried men off as swiftly as the 
stroke of a plague; gaolers were anything 
but tender, and decent treatment could 
only be bought with money, and plenty of 
it at that. French prisons at the time of 
the Revolution were at their worst. Well 
might the two English lads bow their heads 
in utter dejection when the bolt clanked 
into its staple. 

The “ cell for two” was really a cell for 
one, and that one a prisoner of some 
distinction. Several “ aristocrats ” had 
passed their last hours in it before paying 
for their royalist opinions with their heads. 
Ted found that it measured six paces by 
five. There was one stool, a small, dirty 
table, and a heap of straw; high up, a 
barred window let in light and air from 
the courtyard. The place smelt damp and 
fusty, the stone floor was black with dirt 
and age, and the walls scarcely a shade 
lighter in colour. Any prisoner dwelt in a 
subdued twilight by day, and an intense 
darkness by night. The boys found the 
atmosphere cool and clammy at spring 
noontide; it would be bitterly cold when 
the summer was past, if their captivity 
extended so long. As prisoners of war 
they might be doomed to dwell within its 
four walls for years. The prospect was 
terrifying. 

Hal betook himself to the heap of straw ; 
Ted sat down on the stool and began to rub 
his bruised shin; already the flush and 
exaltation of victory had been chilled out 
of him. 

“ I wonder what they are doing in Bay- 
mouth,” he said. 

“Looking for us,” replied Hal. “ Poor 
mother! she’ll break her heart.” His chin 
dropped down on his breast, and there was 
silence again for a while. 

Ted looked up, and his eye caught sight 
of a large iron ring in the wall. Its pur¬ 
pose was obvious. “ I hope they won’t 
put chains on us,” he said. 

“ Chains ! ” echoed Hal; “we aren’t 
criminals.” 

“ No,” answered Ted ruefully ; “ but we 
are two desperate English spies; that fel¬ 
low Pichon will pitch his yarn so as to make 
us out to be pretty bad. Every bad thing 
he can say against us will be a good point 
for himself. I hope the Governor of the 
prison has got as much sense as the Com¬ 
mandant ; he wouldn’t have swallowed 
Pichon’s story. Our uniforms are against 
us, of course.” 

“ I’m proud of mine,” said Hal, warmly. 


“ So am I, and I’m not going to deny it 
even if old Boney threatens to eat us. But 
these Frenchies have some funny ideas of 
the English army. I wonder what they 
would say if they saw King George’s 
Guards! ” 

“ That sight ought to astonish them so 
much that they wouldn’t be able to say 
anything.” 

Ted’s thoughts swung off into another 
channel. “I should like to know what 
highly coloured lies that Pichon is trying 
to stuff into the Governor. I hope the ser¬ 
geant is there as well.” 

“ I don’t expect he is; and in any case 
Pichon had half an hour’s start of him.” 

“Ah, yes; I forgot that. I’ve had a 
fight, haven’t I ? Glad I licked that French 
lout. He wanted the mob to hang us. ‘ A 
la lanterne,’ means string ’em up to the 
lamp-post. 1 read it in a ‘ Ballad.’ The 
rabble did it in Paris, you know. Pity we 
didn’t ask the sergeant’s name ; he wouldn’t 
let them kill us." 

Conversation flagged again, and the 
minutes dragged wearily on. How tiny 
the cell seemed, and how foreign ! And 
home and England, where were they ? At 
the other end of the world, beyond an im¬ 
passable barrier of water. There were 
French prisoners in England who had been 
there for years. How long might the boys 
pine and fret in a sunless dungeon in 
France, whilst their fr ends mourned them 
as dead. Their thoughts flew homeward, 
to the yellow sands of Baymouth, the grey 
cliffs, the clustered cottages, the church 
and the green friendly woods beyond. Old 
Sol Davis was searching the beach, his aged 
eyes dimmed with tears because two of his 
gallant little company were missing and he 
could not find them. Hal felt a lump rise 
to his throat. He swallowed it hastily, 
and looked up at his silent companion. 
“ Do you think Rogers will repent, and tell 
your father what has happened to us ? He 
may guess, you know, and I half fancy he 
stepped out into the gap just as I was 
knocked down.” 

Ted shook his head. “ Rogers won’t put 
a rope around his own neck.” 

“He might make a bargain with the 
Squire.” 

“ He might, of course.” There was not 
much hope in the speaker’s voice. “ Be¬ 
sides,” he added, “ he probably knows no 
more about us than does anyone else in 
Baymouth.” 

“ I don’t see that. I discovered Pichon 
and the other fellow, and raised an alarm. 
Rogers is cunning and would reason it out 
for himself that I should watch for the 
Frenchmen again. He’s the only man in 
Baymouth who knows they escaped the 
very night we disappeared. He’d put two 


and two together, even if he didn’t see 
them carry us off.” 

“ Well—yes—perhaps so.” 

“ Then his conscience won’t let him rest.’* 

“ Won’t it? ” 

“How can it? He’s your father’s 
tenant; the Squire has always befriended 
him ; and my mother is a widow.” 

Hal’s voice broke a little when he said 
this. Ted came forward, sat on the heap 
of Btraw and took his hand. “ Yes,” he 
answered, “that is all true, but I don’t 
think Rogers will listen much to his con¬ 
science ; how can he when we know he is a 
traitor and a villain ? To keep quiet and 
say nothing is only adding one villainy to 
many more; and remember, his silence pre¬ 
vents all the others from being found out. 
Don’t put any faith in Rogers, Hal; he 
won’t help us back across the Channel.” 

“ And we can’t escape.” 

“ Not yet, perhaps.” 

“ If we did we should be caught again ; 
we don’t know the language.” 

“ Not yet, of course; we must learn it.” 

“ How?” 

“ Somehow.” 

“ Then there’s the Channel.” 

“Also plenty of boats, and you and I 
can manage one. I shan’t give up hope." 

“I won’t either; but this prison is a 
strong place, and there are cruel folk out¬ 
side.” 

“ Also good fellows like the sergeant.” 

“ If we could only get a message to him ! 
We could offer him plenty of money. 
Mother would give up everything to get me 
back, and I’d willingly give up my little 
inheritance to bring the smile back agaiD 
into her eyes.” 

“ We’ll do it, Hal.” 

“ Please God, Ted.” 

“ That’s it. We’ll stick to our country, 
our colours, our religion, and we’ll pull 
through. You see if we don’t.” 

“ I can’t help thinking of that fellow 
wanting to hang us to the lamp-post. You’d 
be afraid of that, Ted?” 

“I should; it would be horrible. But 
I’d think of England and remember my 
father is Squire of Baymouth. I wouldn’t 
show the white feather. Neither would 
you, Hal.” 

Hal shivered. His wound, the aching of 
his head, and the gloom of the prison had 
taken much of the spirit out of him. His 
mind was in a whirl, and wanted rest. 
“ Would you mind if I tried to sleep, 
Ted ? ” he asked wearily. 

“ Not a bit; you sleep, I’ll keep watch.** 

With a sigh the worn-out boy stretched 
himself on the ill-smelling straw. Ho 
tossed miserably for a while; and then 
kind sleep took him to her arms. 

{To be continued .) 
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A n hour or so before daybreak Kicking 
Horse suddenly awakened out of his 
sleep, and lay for some time with his ear 
pressed to the ground. He had heard a 
quiet shuffling of feet outside the lodge, 
and the sound of a whispered conversation. 
The wigwam was shrouded in thick dark 
ness. A chill wind was blowing up the 
valley. 

Instantly, with the trained faculty of the 
Indian, Kicking Horse was wide awake, 
and fully on the alert. Seizing his knife, he 
crawled to the place where he heard the 
voices. Peering through a slit in the side 
of the wigwaxn he saw some shrouded 
figures, and distinguished the growling 
tones of Black Fang. Four Indians were 
evidently keeping a close watch upon the 
tent of Grey Eagle. The lad did not move, 
and not a sound betrayed the fact that he 
was not sleeping. The soft footfall of a 
moccasined brave could be heard gliding 
round the wigwam. When daylight came 
Lightning Flash drew aside the robe which 
hung before the entrance and pushed his 
way in. The twang of a bowstring and the 
sharp click of an arrow showed him that 
Kicking Horse was wide awake. Peering 
round. Lightning Flash perceived the lad. 
An arrow was pointing straight at the 
intruder. 

“ Ha,” said the lad, “it is my brother, 
Lightning Flash; is the wigwam of Grey 
Eagle a public place of the village that he 
enters in this way without giving warn¬ 
ing of his approach, or is there any 
danger ? ” 

“ Morn is breaking, Young Kicking 
Horse. The braves are setting out for the 
plains to search for food. You will not join 
them to-day. Until Grey Eagle returns the 
son of the Chief must abide among the 
wigwams with the women. Lightning Flash 
has a charge over him. Until Grey Eagle 
comes back Kicking Horse must lodge in 
the wigwam of Lightning Flash leBt harm 
befall him. I have spoken. Let it be done 
as I have said. My wigwam awaits the 
young Chief. You will come with me, Kick¬ 
ing Horse.” 

The lad recognised the tone of command, 
and rose at once to obey. Catching up his 
weapons and flinging a robe across his 
shoulders, he followed Lighting Flash 
without a word. Black Fang and Leaping 
Panther, who were loitering outside the 
wigwam, followed a few yards behind. 
Kicking Horse was furious with anger, but 
his face was expressionless. Nothing could 
be guessed of what was passing in his mind 
For three days he kept within a few yards 
of the wigwam of Lightning Flash, laugh¬ 
ing with the squaws and playing with his 
companions, but all the while striving to 
discover what was concealed in the wood 
where he had followed the trail of Sure 
Eye, and what was going on in the subtle 
brain of his enemy Lightning Flash. 

The Chief Medicine Man, contrary to 
his wont, had gon. off riding with his col¬ 
leagues one morning, and had not returned 
until nightfall. A council was held when 
he returned, and whispers went round that 
a grand sacrifice would be held when the 
moon was at the full. The squaws in the 
lodge of Lightning Flash rubbed their 
hands with satisfaction, and muttered 
something about the “ false witch doctor,” 
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CHAPTER VII.—LIGHTNING FLASH GOES DO! 

and Thunder Cloud solemnly hacked a 
square medicine chest to pieces and poured 
out the contents of several bottles into a 
blazing fire. Kicking Horse recognised the 
medicine chest of his friend. Sure Eye. 

A few days later—that is, a week after 
he had been compelled to leave his father’s 
wigwam—Kicking Horse found the oppor¬ 
tunity he had been waiting for. A brave 
had returned from a trading post, bringing 
new* of Grey Eagle, and, what was mere 
appreciated by Lightning Flash and his 
fellow conspirators, a case of the vile 
whisky which the white men sold to the 
Indians. Before midnight the contents of 
the case had vanished, and most of the war¬ 
riors were lying in the stupor of a drunken 
sleep. Kicking Horse packed his bag with 
an ample store of provisions, and gathered 
a few weapons from the wigwam. Upon 
a thin piece of bark he drew a rough pic¬ 
ture of a boy running to meet a Chief, and 
laid the message where Lightning Flash 
would discover it. Then he stole quietly 
into the darkness. 

He had to step over the sleeping form 
of Black Fang. The Pawnee was lying 
across the entrance of the wigwam, and 
Lightning Flash, too, lay a few paces away. 
The dogs were barking near where the 
horses were fastened, but Kicking Horse 
passed on without heeding their clamour. 
When he reached the corral he gave a shrill 
whistle, and started to run up the valley. 
He heard the sound of hoofs behind him, 
and in a few minutes an Indian horse came 
trotting along the trail. It was his own 
steed, which had answered his master’s 
call. Leaping upon its back, Kicking 
Horse galloped past the sentry in the Pass, 
and soon found himself rushing down the 
foothills towards the prairie. He made 
for the direction of Fort Bridger, and be¬ 
fore midday had put a long distance be¬ 
tween himself and his village. 

When he came to a long stretch of the 
river he rode his horse into the stream, 
and splashed through the shallow waters 
for some ten miles. Choosing a rocky shelf 
for a landing-place, he left the river, being 
careful to see that he left no trail. He 
rested for a few hours, and theq struck off 
across the prairie in the direction of the 
wood which was his goal. He felt sure 
that within its dark recesses the mystery 
of the disappearance of Sure Eye would 
be revealed. Night found him alone on the 
wide prairie. He tethered his horse, 
making it lie down beside him, and slept 
until daybreak. Late in the afternoon 
he breasted the hills again, and waB soon 
within the shelter of the wood. Here he 
had to be doubly cautious, for he knew 
that Lightning Flash would have his braves 
stationed in the thickets. Hiding his horse 
in a brake where forage was abundant, 
he began to search for the trail. It was 
easily found, and a few minutes’ exami¬ 
nation showed the lad that many 
Indians had passed to and fro. He 
distinguished the well-known marks of 
Lightning Flash. 

He had followed the trail some distance 
when he heard the sound of the breaking of 
wood. A Pawnee was gathering sticks not 
far from where a large cascade leaped over 
a shelf of rock. Noiselessly Kicking Horse 
followed the Indian until he saw the man 


I THE STREAM. 

climb up the rocks and stand opposite the 
falling water. The next moment the brave 
had disappeared. Kicking Horse thought 
that he had slipped and fallen into the 
rapid stream, but he could see no signs of 
the man. He lay for more than an hour 
wondering what had happened. Then a 
stranger thing occurred. The same Indian 
appeared on the same rocky shelf, and after 
looking around vanished into the wood. 
As he walked away Kicking Horse saw 
him shake the water from his body. 

“ He must have fallen in,” muttered the 
lad; “ but how is it that he reached that 
high shelf which is before the falling 
water ? ” 

He pondered over this difficult problem 
all through the night, and morning found 
him no nearer a solution of the puzzle. The 
perfect stillness of the wood, broken only 
by the roar of the cataract, began to exer¬ 
cise a depressing influence upon the lad. 
Stories of witchcraft began to unnerve him, 
and he could not banish from his mind 
strange superstitions of evil spirits. Then 
he fancied that muffled voices could be 
heard from the midst of the falling water. 
Suddenly an armed Pawnee stood upon the 
shelf, then another, and another. 

Kicking Horse rubbed his eyes, and 
glanced down the trail. Clearly the Indians 
had come through the water. A chill 
seemed to paralyse the lad, and for a 
moment he felt that he must rise and dash 
away from the mysterious place. 

“ Bounding Elk does not return until to¬ 
morrow,” said one of the Indians, and with 
the sound of his voice Kicking Horse lost 
all his terror. “Lightning Flash will 
come with him to remove the captive. 
Away, my brothers, we must get food from 
the prairie, our meat is nearly done.” 

The lad had now recognised the three 
Pawnees, and every faculty was on the 
strain to discover what lay behind the cur¬ 
tain of the falling water. The Indians had 
hardly disappeared in the thick trees be¬ 
fore Kicking Horse stood upon the shelf. 
Before him the cataract fell in a never-end¬ 
ing stream of rushing water. The lad did 
not hesitate, but, gathering himself like a 
deer making ready for a spring, he ran for¬ 
ward a few feet, and then leaped boldly 
into the fall. He shot through the water 
and alighted on the other side of the catar¬ 
act, upon a broad ledge of rock. Behind 
him the waters foamed and flashed, and * 
dull roar filled his ears, but before him he 
perceived the dim outlines of a cavern. 
He hurried along a passage, and then 
nearly leaped out of himself with joy, for 
a weil-known voice called out some word* 
in an unknown tongue, and then followed 
a greeting in the Pawnee language. 
Kicking Horse had discovered the bound 
and prostrate form of his friend Sure Eye. 
In an instant the tight deer-skin thongs 
were cut, and Jack Jeffrey was trying to 
get the circulation into his benumbed 
limbs. 

“ Give me something to eat,” Baid he, 
after Kicking Horse had rubbed something 
like feeling into his legs. "I am nearly 
famished, and as dry as a desert. I’ve had 
an awful time with those villainous 
brothers of yours. I begged them to 
slacken the cords around my limbs, but I 
might have spoken to the rocks for all the 




Sure Eye soon regained his circulation, 
and with the new glow of life and freedom 
once more became the lighthearted friend 
whom Kicking Horse loved. 

They hurried along the passage, and 
stood within the curtain of the waterfall. 
Viewed from within it was a wonderful 
sight. The daylight sparkled upon the fall¬ 
ing torrent, turning every leaping, foaming 
wave into a jewel-like beauty. A rainbow 
glowing with the richest shades crowned 
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the rapids below, and the river swirled 


around the rocks at the base of the falls, 


" Disguised as fishermen they run the boat down to the river.”— See Chapters IV. and V. 


hurling itself hither and thither, and form¬ 
ing a scene of wild beauty. The cataract 
flung itself into a deep chasm at the base 
of the fall, and thence the volume of water 
leaped in and out of the rocks with an 
almost terrifying rapidity. 

“ He would need to be a good swimmer 
to get out of that boiling flood,” said Jack, 
pointing below, “ and even if he could force 
his way through the water he would only 
escape being dashed to pieces on the rocks 
by a miracle. It was fortunate you got 


this side are plain enough, but we must 
make sure that we have a good landing- 
place outside.” 

“ Do you mean to jump now, Sure Eye ? ” 
“ Of course I do. We have no time to 
waste. Why should we not clear away 
while we have the chance ? ” 

“ Look there, Sure Eye, beside the tree 
at the bottom of the fall. That is why. 


come straight for the cave. What shall 
we do ? ” 

“Shoot himwhen he jumps into the Falls, 
unless we can hit on a better plan. Hold 
on, Kicking Horse, I think I can manage 
to surprise him. Bring me the big buffalo 
robe which is lying in the back of the 
cave, and as much deer-thong as you can 
lay vour hands on. And ther. if you can 
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find any hunting knives or wooden stakes 
bring them as well. I know what I can 
da” 

In a few minutes the lad threw down the 
big buffalo robe, a long lariat and the cords 
which had bound Jack, a hunting knife, 
and half a dozen stout stakes. Searching 
for a cleft in the rock. Jack drove in one of 
the longest of the stakes, and pressed it in 
as far as it would go. Then cutting smaller 
stakes he forced tnem into clefts in the 
rocky floor, just near the edge where the 
water curtain fell. Taking the buffalo robe, 
he rubbed the inside with the ashes of the 
burnt wood which lay thick upon the fire¬ 
place in the cavern. This gave the skin a 
grey appearance. He cut some holes in the 
corners of the robe and along the lower 
edge. With the lengths cut from the lariat 
he fastened the robe securely to the stakes, 
being specially careful to see that the lowest 
part was fastened firmly to the rocky shelf 
overhanging the torrent. The robe thus 
formed a sloping curtain, whose upper part 
was some two or three feet behind the fall¬ 
ing water, while the lower came close to the 
edge of the shelf, and almost overhung the 
stream. When it was drawn tight the gray 
•kin was facing the cataract and the fur 
towards the cavern. 

“ There you are, Kicking Horse,” said 
Jack, with a grin, when he had finished his 
barricade. “ I reckon that the sharpest eye 
will not notice that anything is behind the 
waterfall, and the unfortunate individual 
who jumps from the shelf outside will find 
himself in the torrent down below before he 
knows what has happened. If two jump at 
the same time it will be a race to see who 
gets down to the rocks in the quickest time. 
The stakes will hold, never fear, and if I’m 
not very much mistaken the Pawnees will 
have a lively time when they come back 
from their hunting. Hello! wasn’t that a 
shout ? I can’t hear very well, because of 
the tow made by the Falls, but I fancy I 
heard a yell from outside.” 

Black Fang was standing on the path 
at the base of the Falls, and calling to his 
comrades who were coming through the 
wood. Presently ten Pawnees, headed by 
the Chief Medicine Man, Thunder Cloud, 
were seen coming at a good pace through 
the trees. Several were laden with buffalo 
meat. 

“ A round dozen,” muttered Jack. “ I 
only hope my screen is Btrong enough. I 
wonder who will be the first.” 

Black Fang yelled out a welcome, and 
the tired hunters flung down their loads, 
and bent over the banks to scoop up some 
water to quench their thirst. 

“ All in good time, my boys,” said Jack, 
with a chuckle, ” you will have plenty of 
water in a few minutes, when the show 
begins. Walk up, gentlemen, admission 
free, children half-price. One at a time, if 
you please, the band will play in a few 
minutes.” 

Kicking Horse could hardly control his 
impatience. He knelt in a dark corner 
where he could see everything going on out¬ 
side, and it was as much as he could do to 
keep back the war-whoop which was rising 
to his lips. 

Old Thunder Cloud, the Chief Medicine 
man, was the first to make the leap. Black 
Fang said something and pointed to the 
Falls, and the old man, with a vigour which 
many a young brave might have envied, 
walked up the trail, steadied himself for 
a moment, and then jumped boldly into 
the falling water. A heavy body struck the 
tight buffalo robe, there was a yell of 
astonishment, and the next minute the 
Pawnees were staring open-mouthed into 
the raging flood at the foot of the cataract. 
Some ran down the stream, but Thunder 


Cloud had vanished as completely as if he 
had never existed. The Pawnees, with ex¬ 
cited gestures and noisy exclamations, were 
evidently explaining to each other that by 
some mischance the old man’s foot had 
slipped, and he had been precipitated into 
the rapids. 

Leaping Panther pointed upwards, and 
left his comrades. He picked up some soil 
and strewed it upon the shelf, and then 
jumped for the cavern. His feet landed 
squarely upon the robe, but he shot like an 
arrow downward, and fell crash upon one 
of the sharp rocks. His body showed for 
an instant, then it was caught and swept 
away. Black Fang and his comrades 
seemed paralysed with astonishment, for 
Leaping Panther had been as agile as the 
animal whose name he bore. An idea seemed 
to strike Black Fang. Snatching up a bow 
he raced up the trail and fired some half- 
dozen arrows straight into the cavern. 
Luckily Jack and Kicking Horse had rea¬ 
lised what was in his mind, and both had 
flung themselves flat upon the ground. So 
vengeful had been the aim of the Pawnee 
that the arrows went through the robe as 
though it h- * been made of paper. 

Black Fang waited, with another arrow 
on the cord, but no sound broke upon his 
ears. He called to his companions, and 
two Pawnee3 raced up t him. He rapidly 
explained the position to them, his idea 
being that some one, possibly Sure Eye 
himself, wj ■ standing inside the water cur¬ 
tain, thrusting the leaper into the torrent 
when he made his spring. Each man now 
bent his bow, and the instant before Black 
Fang sprang from the shelf they dis¬ 
charged their arrows before him. But the 
same tragedy befell Black Fang as had be¬ 
fallen the others. As Thunder Cloud and 
Leaping Panther had shot into the torrent, 
so he was hurled down, and another rock 
claimed its victim. The two Pawnees gave 
a yell and darted down the trail. Such 
mysterious witchcraft was beyond their 
understanding, and their courage vanished 
almost as quickly as their leaders’ had 
done. 

“ They have had enough this time,” said 
Jack, who was busy strengthening the 
stakes which held the fatal robe. “ They 
cannot understand what is the matter, but 
they have sense enough to know that some¬ 
thing helped Black Fang to take his dive 
into the rapids. They will do nothing until 
some one in authority compels them to have 
another try. When night comes there will 
be some more jumping, or I’m very much 
mistaken. Have you plenty of provisions, 
Kicking Horse? This is the interval. 
Hand round the refreshments.” 

Meanwhile the Pawnees were holding an 
anxious consultation just within the shel¬ 
ter of the trees. The majority favoured 
instant retreat, for the mysterious acci¬ 
dents at the Falls seemed to them to be 
witchcraft of the most fearsome kind. 
Thunder Cloud, the Chief Medicine Man, 
was reputed to be the possessor of the most 
powerful medicine among the Pawnee 
tribes. Anything which prevailed over 
him must therefore be of a terrible 
potency. It is true his foot might have 
slipped, but then Leaping Panther and 
Black Fang were warriors of a very dif¬ 
ferent type, and it was not at all likely that 
they would slip in the same manner on the 
rocky shelf. Besides, they had shot away 
from the waterfall with a force like that 
exerted by a mighty bow. As they de¬ 
bated and urged each other to hurry away 
from the devil-haunted place, a yell of 
greeting was heard from the depths of the 
wood, and presently Bounding Elk and 
Lightning Flash galloped along the trail. 
The Chief that was to be had come to assist 


Thunder Cloud in the removal of the rival 
medicine man, Sure Eye. With a face con¬ 
vulsed with passion Lightning Flash lis¬ 
tened to the story of the catastrophe which 
had befallen the Pawnees. 

“ Dogs and fools,” he shouted, “ are ye 
children to be afraid because an old man's 
foot slips, or because two braves are reck¬ 
less and take no heed where they are leap¬ 
ing? Wait here until I see what is to be 
seen within the falling water.” 

He sprang up the rocky trail, and stood 
upon the shelf of rock. He peered for¬ 
ward, and tried to see what might be con¬ 
cealed behind the tumbling water. With 
all his keenness he could discern nothing. 
Jack and Kicking Horse lay watching 
every movement of their enemy. 

“ Shall I send an arrow through the 
dog ? ” whispered the lad, as he bent his 
bow. 

” No, wait a little; he is turning over 
some plan in his mind. I think he means 
to try what a bridge can do. If they drop 
a couple of strong pines across the chasm 
they will be able to run over one or two 
at a time. Look out, Kicking Horse, the 
villain has got my rifle in his hand, and is 
getting ready to fire. Get behind a rock, 
and make yourself as small as you can.” 

Lightning Flash sheltered himself be¬ 
hind a spur, and amused himself for some 
ten minutes by firing fapidly into the 
cataract. The bullets pattered on the sides 
of the cavern, and hissed along the ground. 
No living thing could have survived j*o 
deadly a discharge. Then, before Jack had 
time to realise the movement, Lightning 
Flash, throwing down his rifle, gave a 
mighty leap and landed straight upon the 
buffalo robe. He rebounded, and shot into 
the stream below. For a few minutes he 
fought and struggled against the roaring 
current, snatching at the rocks and keep¬ 
ing himself afloat. Then the rapids dragged 
him down, and he was hurled against the 
banks. He made one or two ineffec¬ 
tual efforts to drag himself up, but the 
hungry waters caught him again, and he 
reappeared no more. 

His companions had had enough of the 
mystery. They made a frantic rush for the 
horses, and, led by Bounding Elk, raced 
through the wood, holding on to the thongs 
of hide upon the animals, and running with 
all their strength to where the rest of the 
horses were tethered. They never drew 
rein until they dashed panic-stricken into 
their village. 

“That’s the end of it,” said Jack, with 
a laugh; “ they will never venture near 
this cavern again. Where are you going, 
Kicking Horse ? ” 

The lad had torn down the robe with 
a cut of his hunting knife, and had jumped 
like a deer through the water. He picked 
up Jack’s rifle and laid it down carefully, 
then raced along the river banks. When 
he returned an hour later two reeking 
scalps were hanging from his belt. His 
face was beaming with satisfaction as he 
touched them with the point of his knife. 

“ Thunder Cloud and Lightning Flash 
forgot to leave them when they journeyed 
down the stream,” he said, with a grim 
smile. “ I took them, and they shall hang 
from my belt to show the tribe that I am 
no longer Young Kicking Horse. Silent 
Buffalo Robe is my name now, Sure Eye, 
and until my tongue is stilled for ever I 
shall boast of what we did in the cave of 
the Falling Water.” 

“A jolly good name too, Silent Buffalo 
Robe, and well-deserved. Where have you 
tethered your horse? Look round and see 
if Lightning Flash has left his cartridge 
belt anywhere. I have my rifle once again, 
but it will be useless until I get back to the 
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wigwam, unless that villain has flung the fortune we may be able to light upon an plunged into the darkening wood, and be- 
belt down.” animal for you. The Pawnees are sure to fore long they had a bright fire burning in 

“Nay, Sure Eye, he took it with him. It be out on the prairie, and if you have a a sheltered nook, and Jack was busy count- 
is safe among the trees on the bank of the good rifle it is easy to borrow a horse.” ing the cartridges which the unfortunate 
stream. Let us leave the cave. My horse Jack slung hie rifle over his shoulder. Lightning Flash had packed into his belt, 
is tethered in the wood, and with good and the comrades left the cataract and (To be continued.) 
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THE FINGER OF FATE. 

By D. A. POCOCK, 

Author of “Diamond Cut Diamond” etc. 

PAST II. 


1 think that walk from the gates to the 
house was about the most exciting I 
ever had. The monkey had settled down 
quietly enough—it seemed to have implicit 
trust in the Chela, and between the nougat 
and the warmth it must have thought it 
had got into comfortable quarters—but, of 
course, it was plain enough, even from a 
distance, that the Chela was carrying some¬ 
thing queer and bulky, and naturally, as 
we specially didn’t want to be seen, every¬ 
one seemed to take an extraordinary in¬ 
terest in us all at once; even chaps who 
would generally have ignored our existence 
seemed to make a dead set at us, and it was 
all we could do to get out of their way. 

We dashed indoors, nipping past the 
matron, who noticed the unusual size of 
the Chela, and began, “ Why, Ffoulkes, 
whatever ”—which we didn’t wait to hear; 
and the Chela took refuge in our dorm, 
with the monkey while I scooted down to 
rout out the rabbit-hutch. I stuffed the 
rabbits in with two tepid-looking guinea- 
pigB that belonged to Morrison. They 
didn’t like the invasion at all, and neither 
did Morrison when he found out about it; 
but that couldn’t be helped, and I carried 
the hutch up to the Chela. He seemed 
anxious and jumpy. 

“ Buck up, man, for goodness’ sake ! ” he 
said. “ This little beast is getting restive. 
It’s smashed Dexter’s tooth-glass already, 
and it had a narrow squeak of being found 
just now. Brown came up for a book he’d 
left here, and I had only just time to 
bundle it into a cupboard, expecting him 
to find out every second; it was pretty 
ghastly ! " 

“ That’s only the beginning of the end,” 
I said, darkly. “ You’ll have to go through 
a lot more ghastly things than that before 
you’re through with the ape business ! ” 

I suppose there are some prophecies that 
simply have to come true; and, anyhow, 
that did ! 

The first jolly discovery we made was 
that the hutch wasn’t nearly big enough for 
the monkey, so we had to think of some¬ 
where else to keep it, which was harder 
than it sounds, especially as the Chela made 
some objection to every single suggestion of 
mine. He said the bicycle-shed would be 
too cold, and the greenhouse too damp, and 
the cellar too dark; he seemed to think the 
monkey must be treated like a sort of 
Sultan! Finally, we settled on the big 
cupboard in our dorm.—a very risky place, 
but the only one we could think of for the 
moment; and we made up a sort of nest 
with coats and handkerchiefs and things 
belonging to the Chela, who didn’t seem to 
care what he sacrificed in the good cause, 
and put the monkey there. 

Then came the question of how to feed 
it. I hoped the Chela would know all 
about it, as he came from India, but he 
didn’t, so I said he’d better consult a dic¬ 
tionary; and he went ;ff to the library, 
and looked up “ monkey ” and “ ape,” and 


then all sorts and varieties, like “ gorilla ” 
and “ chimpanzee,” but he couldn’t get one 
decent, useful hint, but only beastly deriva¬ 
tions and things that were no earthly good ; 
so then I suggested “If ‘ ape ’ isn’t any 
good to you, try * apiary ’! ” 

“What is an apiary?” he asked, sus¬ 
piciously. 

“ A place to keep apes in, of course, you 
silly ass! ” I said. “ What else could it 
be ? Look it up ! ” 

So he did, but came back very sick, and 
said, “ An apiary is ‘ a shed or stand for 
keeping bees,’ nothing to do with apes at 
all! ” So after that we gave up dies, and 
consulted ourselves, and as we both had a 
hazy idea that monkeys lived chiefly on 
fruit, the Chela, who can always get what¬ 
ever he wants out of anyone, went to the 
matron and explained to her that he felt 
desperately in need of some. Well, we 
were desperately in need of fruit, though 
we didn’t say what for; and though the 
matron laughed a good deal, and rotted the 
Chela, she gave him an orange, which we 
hoped would keep the monkey fairly happy 
for the time being. And after that we felt 
that we had come to the end of our tether 
where ape-keeping was concerned, and 
went down to a much-needed tea, leaving 
the monkey in the cupboard, with the door 
wedged slightly open, so that it could 
breathe, but, as we thought, not wide 
enough for it to escape; and on the way 
down the Chela again said, “ It’s very 
queer, to feel yourself in the hands of Fate. 
I wonder where that monkey is going to 
lead me ? ” 

“ Into a jolly good row, probably,” I 
said. “But that’s yoar look-out; you 
would keep the beast.” 

If you’ve never tried it yourself, you can 
have no conception what an awful weight 
of responsibility a contraband monkey can 
be. The more I thought of the business 
the less I liked it, and the madder it seemed 
to have hit on that dormitory cupboard for 
a hiding-place, though I was bothered if I 
knew what else we could have done; it 
wasn’t so much the idea of the other chaps 
in the dorm, finding out about it, as of 
course they would be bound to do, for they 
were all decent fellows and could be 
trusted to k^ep it dark; but there was 
always the chance that some wretched 
housemaid, or even a beak, might barge 
into the room and go straight to that cup¬ 
board ; and then where should we be ? 

All through Prep, the feeling that the 
m nkey was upstairs and we were down¬ 
stairs and couldn’t get at it, was enough 
to wear one to a shadow. I wonder my hair 
didn’t turn grey ; and as for the Chela, he 
was so ups.t that he couldn’t eat his bis¬ 
cuits at supper. At least, I thought that 
was why he left them, but it seemed he was 
really keeping them for the monkey, which 
he didn’t succeed in doing, because Brown 
said, “If you’re not going to eat those 
biscuits, Chela, I’ll tackle them for you ! ” 


—which he did, and the Chela was fear¬ 
fully sick at having gone without his 
supper for nothing! 

I shall never forget the feeling of going 
up to the dorm, that night. We both knew 
that it was ten chances to one that every¬ 
thing would have to come out; besides 
which, we hadn’t seen the monkey for some 
hours, and didn’t know what it might have 
been doing in the meantime. But it seemed 
perfectly quiet—so quiet that, if the cup¬ 
board door hadn’t been open just as we left 
it, I should have thought it had been suffo¬ 
cated or something; and though we were 
both dying to look at it, we didn’t dare, 
because of the other chaps. 

Then, no sooner were we in the dorm, 
than Morrison said, “ Where ever are my 
pyjamas ? ” and went straight to the cup¬ 
board. His hand was on the door, when 
the Chela sprang at him with a sort of 
yell, gripped him, and said, “ For mercy 
sake, man, don’t go to that cupboard! ” 

All the dorm, stared—Morrison more 
than anyone—and the Chela, shaking with 
excitement, insisted, “At least, not now. 
Only wait till after the beak’s gone round 
the dorm., and then you can do what you 
like; but don’t go now ! ” 

“ But why not?” demanded Morrison. 

‘ ‘ What on earth have you got there ? ” 

The Chela looked well round to make 
sure no one was listening who oughtn’t to 
be, and then he sank his voice to a sort of 
sepulchral whisper, and said, “ It’s a 
monkey —a ripping little beast—and if 
you’ll all swear to keep it dark, I’ll tell 
you about it! ” which he proceeded to 
do, with my assistance, putting in all the 
details, and especially, of course, his 
fatalistic theories, though nobody cared 
about those but himself. The chaps were 
all frightfully interested and keen, but 
they saw, as we did, the advisability of not 
disturbing the monkey while there was any 
chance cf the boak coming up. But the 
second he’d gone, Brown, whose bed was 
nearest the cupboard, leapt out, and had 
wrenched the door open before the Chela 
or I could move. There was a dramatic 
minute w’hile we knew Brown was rum¬ 
maging in the cupboard after the monkey, 
and then his head and shoulders emerged, 
and we heard his voice say, in the dark¬ 
ness, “ Why, what the dickens do you 
mean, Ffoulkes? There’s nothing there ! ” 

“ What!" yelled the Chela. 

He was at the cupboard in a second, ant 
flinging out the coc.ts and things like a 
terrier scratching for rats, but he couldn’t 
unearth the ape; it was gone. I could have 
sworn the crack of the door we had wedged 
open to give it air wasn’t big enough for it 
to'get through, but I can only suppose we 
had under-estimated its capacity for 
squashing itself flat. We risked attracting 
a beak to the dorm, by lighting the gas, 
and searched every possible and impossible 
place the beast might have got to, but there 
wasn’t a sign of it; only some scraps of 
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orange and a small toft of grey fur showed 
what had once been. 

1 shall never forget what the Chela 
looked like. He just sat limply down on 
his bed and said, in a hopeless, hollow 
sort of voice, “ This is Fate ! ” 

“ If there were any chance of its having 
escaped out of doors, I said, “ it wouldn’t 
matter bo much; but I don’t see how it 
could—the windows were only open at the 
top. It’s much more likely that it went 
through the door, and is having a high old 
time somewhere about the house.” 

“ In the Old Man’s bedder, for in¬ 
stance ! ” suggested Morrison, rather 
brutally; and Dexter made the cheering 
suggestion that perhaps some one had 
already found the monkey and bagged it, 
and was waiting to let Fate disclose the 
guilty owner! “That would about suit 
you. Chela,” he added; but the Chela 
didn't seem to appreciate the suggestion at 
all. 

The situation was simply too ghastly for 
words. I don’t know whether you’ve ever 
been in the position of knowing that a 
monkey which oughtn’t to belong to you, 
but does, is wandering at large somewhere 
about the house, but you don’t know where, 
and doing you don’t know what—that 
you’re never safe for a second from having 
it found, and that, when it is found, you’ll 
be unjustly held responsible for whatever 
mistakes it committed in its absence? If 
you haven't ever been through that, I can 
just inform you that you have yet to learn 
the full weariness of life. 

The Chela looked simply haggard in the 
morning, and told me he’d been awake all 
night, listening for the monkey, and fancy¬ 
ing he felt it in his bed. He asked me if 
I had, too; but it would take more than 
a stray ape to interfere with my slumbers, 
and I said bo. There was still no sign or 
hint of the monkey, and we could only 
hope that it would have the good feeling to 
escape out of doors before bringing dis¬ 
grace on itself or us. Of course, the other 
chaps soon got to hear about it, and the 
Chela and I found ourselves the centre of 
interest—a bit more so than we cared 
about. Every second we had free we spent 
in hunting high and low for the lost one; 
all through breakfast the Chela kept start¬ 
ing and looking nervously about him, 
almost as if he expected to see it in his 
food, and we both began to feel perfectly 
ill with the strain. 

Then, at the end of breakfast, we got a 
■hock; for the Old Man, just as he was 
rising, turned to the Chela and said, “ By 
the way, Ffoulkes, I should like to see you 
in my study for a minute before school.” 

I tell you I could see “ monkey ” 
written large all over the Chela when the 
Old Man spoke. His jaw dropped, and he 
gasped out “ Yessir ” us though he felt it 
was all up with him; and I got up to go 
with him, for I felt that, if it were about 
the monkey, I ought to be there too, and 
as we went out Dexter whispered “ Buck 
up ! Y'ou don’t know yet that it’s got any¬ 
thing to do with your ape." 

Be it here remarked, the Old Man is quite 
a decent sort, but he has his human weak¬ 
nesses, and one of them is that he is sensi¬ 
tive about being bald. He wears a wig; 
and if you don’t yet see the importance of 
ray mentioning that, you jolly soon will. 

We followed in his vast wake to his 
study (I don’t think he noticed me at all), 
and then things seemed hopeful, for the 
Old Man, instead of beginning “ Ffoulkes, 

what is the meaning of-” or anything 

of that sort, observed in a paternal sort 
of way, “ I have a pleasant piece of news 
for you, Ffoulkes. Your uncle intends to 
visit you to-morrow.” 


The Finger of Fate . 

I looked congratulations at the Chela—it 
wasn’t the monkey, after all! But he 
didn’t look at me; he seemed to be taking 
great interest in the bronzeB and things 
on a cabinet—a curiously intense interest. 

“ I have his letter here,” pursued the 
Old Man,, going to the cabinet and begin¬ 
ning to fumble with some papers on it; 
and it was just then that I noticed a 
strange rigidity coming over the Chela— 
a general stiffening of the muscles, and a 
scared look in his eyes. “ Ah, yes ! ” He 
took up a letter. “Here it is; he 
says-” 

But what the uncle said I don’t know, 
for by that time I was absorbed in watch¬ 
ing the Chela, who seemed to be turning 
to stone, his eyes nearly starting out of his 
head. I looked where he was looking, and 
at first I couldn’t see anything special; but 
all at once I fancied, among the bronzes 
on the cabinet, just above the Old Man’s 
head, a little grey, shifting something— 
and then I knew ! 

This was where the wretched ape had 
elected to turn up again—of all places on 
earth, in the Old Man’s study! Well 
might the Chela say it was Fate! I felt 
myself turning cold all over, and then- 

What happened next happened in less 
time than it takes to write about. I sup¬ 
pose catastrophes always do. Before the 
Chela or I could think of anything to do, 
the monkey’s furry arm came stealing 
down, as in the case of the Chela’s cap, 
seized something—but not a cap; for its 
strong little pink fingers buried themselves 
in the Old Man’s wig, and clutched it off! 

There was a vision of shining bald pate 
that none of us had ever seen before, and 
a sort of suppressed yell from the Old Man, 
who caught wildly at something, but 
wasn’t quick enough to clutch the monkey; 
then a frantic clatter of falling brorzes and 
things as the monkey made a spring, landed 
on the table in the middle of some Vene¬ 
tian glass, which it smashed to atoms, and 
sat there among the ruins, gibbering over 
the wig. 

And then, of course, the Chela must 
needs make an ass of himself and give us 
away utterly; for he dashed forward to 
see if the monkey had cut itself with the 
broken glass, and snatched it up, and the 
ape cuddled into his arms—and there they 
were, talking to each other, the monkey in 
gibberish and the Chela in Hindustani, 
and anyone could see they were the best 
of old friends ! 

There was the most awful pause I can 
ever remember in all my life, and then 
the Old Man, in a sort of half-choked 
voice : “ This—ah !—ape seems to—ah !— 
know you, Ffoulkes ! ” 

“Yes, sir—please, sir—yes, sir!” said 
the wretched Chela, and drivelled off into 
some sort of explanation; but the Old Man 
didn’t seem inclined to take it the right 
way; indeed, it was hardly likely he would. 
He took the monkey from Chela—it didn’t 
like the exchange at all—and said, with 
as much dignity as he could pump up while 
he was struggling with the ape for posses¬ 
sion of his wig : 

“You may go, Ffoulkes — ah —both of 
you may go! I will send for you to¬ 
morrow.” 

Well, we got out of that room somehow, 
though I don’t exactly know how. The 
Chela seemed stunned, almost too stunned 
even to talk about Fate. He said, “ I 
know jolly well why he wants us to-morrow. 
It’s because my uncle’s coming down then. 

I wonder if I Bhall get sacked ? ” 

You can imagine that it wasn’t exactly 
a cheerful day; and the next was miles 
worse. We just hung about waiting to go 
to the Old Man’s study, and when the 


summons came we trailed off, expecting the 
worst. The monkey was tied to the leg 
of the study table to be out of harm’s 
wav, but it was looking particularly snug 
and prosperous, so evidently the Old Man’s 
wrath hadn’t been vented in that direction; 
and the Old Man himself was sitting at 
his desk, with his wig looking rather the 
worse for wear, and an expression that told 
us we were in for an endless jaw, and who 
should say what else. 

But he’d hardly been talking for three 
minutes, when he was interrupted. There 
was a knock at the door, and the servant 
said, “ Colonel Ffoulkes, sir,” and a tall, 
bronzed man came in, looking every bit a 
soldier; and the Chela jerked out, “Oh, 
Uncle Derrick ! ” 

But no sooner did the uncle appear than 
the monkey set up a frantic chattering 
noiBe, and began tugging and straining at 
its cord in a perfect frenzy; and the 
Colonel, catching sight of it, gave a start 
of surprise, and then put his hand out to 
it and said, “ Why—hullo—Earn Din, old 
fellow ! However did you get here? ” 

And then—well, then there was the most 
awful muddle of everyone talking at once, 
and explanations that didn’t seem to ex¬ 
plain anything; but they got unravelled in 
the end. It seemed that the uncle, who had 
a fad for collecting queer pets, had made 
a special protege of this ape, which, being 
very delicate, as some monkeys are, had 
felt the climate or something, and been 
left for ageB at a vet.’s in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the school, and lately had escaped. 
And at that point we took up the tale, and 
explained how we found it; and the Chela 
put in his futilities about having been 
meant by Fate to keep it; and then, being 
worked up and excited, he began to blub, 
and said that he couldn’t have borne not 
to keep the monkey, because, as it might 
have come from India, it seemed such a link 
with his past—at which pathetic phrase, 
though I knew jolly well that he’d cribbed 
it out of the literature notes, the matron, 
who was present, and didn’t know it, nearly 
blubbed, too. 

Well, anyhow, everything came right. 
The uncle was most fearfully bucked by 
the monkey having been found and taker, 
care of by the Chela, and still more bucked 
at the Chela having imbibed his pet notions 
about Fate and things in the way he had; 
and he not only persuaded the Old Man to 
let him off altogether, but tipped him a 
sovereign instead of five shillings when he 
went away—and the sovereign was enough 
to replace the vases that the monkey had 
smashed. It’s only fair to say that I don’t 
think the Old Man would have wanted 
the Chela to do this; but he’s a funny, con¬ 
scientious little beggar, and wouldn’t have 
been happy if he hadn’t. 

Of course, with everything turning out 
so queerly—the monkey belonging to his 
uncle—the Chela was more convinced than 
ever that it was the finger of Fate; he also 
thought, though, that as everything had 
come so well in the end it might be the 
turning-point of his evil destiny, and as he 
got his Third XI. colours the very next 
week, I’m inc lined to agree with him. His 
uncle made him a present of the monkey 
when he went home for the holidays, and 
looks after it for him when he’s at school. 

It was a queer business altogether, wasn’t 
it? But I don’t know what to say about 
its being Fate. What do you think ? 

[the end.] 
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Thirty Years as an Animal-Showman: 

MR. FRANK C. BOSTOCK NARRATES HIS ADVENTURES AMONG WILD ANIMALS. 

By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 



[Photo, World's Graphic Press. 


Mr. Frank C. Bostock. 

' M ^ career as an animal showman may be said to have com- 
IfX menced nearly thirty years ago when I was a lad of 
sixteen,” said Mr. Frank C. Bostock to me when I asked him 
to give an account of his unique experiences for the benefit of 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” Throughout America Mr. Bostock has 
earned the title of the “Animal King” for the lavish way in 
which he buys up rare and valuable animals. It was Bostock 
who purchased “Jingo,” the big elephant at the London Zoo, 
and shipped him across the Atlantic to America. Then it was 
but a few months ago that he outbid all the animal dealers in 
Liverpool for a gorilla, giving a thousand guineas for the 
creature, a unique prize, seeing that it was the only living 
specimen of this ape in captivity. 

Mr. Bostock’s American shows having grown to such pro¬ 
portions, he decided some five years ago to exhibit in Europe, 
and at Earl’s Court, and more recently at the White City at 
Shepherd’s Bush, we have had examples of what this man can 

E ut up in the way of an animal exhibition. Here, too, it must 
e remembered that Mr. Bostock still runs a large travelling 
menagerie in the United States. Indeed, if Mr. Bostock could 
be induced to gather his animals at one spot we should certainly 
have a wonderful aggregation of wild-life. 

However, the object of this article is to tell the thrilling 
experiences of this man’s remarkable career, and I cannot do 
better than allow him to relate it in his own words. “ To tell 
the truth,” continued the genial showman, “ it was not my 
father’s intention for me to enter such a hazardous profession 
as that of an animal-trainer. True, he was a noted animal- 
exhibitor himself, and so was his father, for I can claim to be a 
direct descendant of the famous Wombwell family, who were the 
first to introduce and establish a zoological exhibition, and who 
began their career in this country as far back as 1805. But my 
father had planned for me to enter the ministry, and after being 
coached by private tutors I was sent to college. 

“ But during one vacation I went home and saw my father’s 
wild-animal exhibition. The great feature of the show was the 
lion-tamer. It struck me, however, that he was extremely cruel, 
and, being fond of animals myself, this aroused my youthful 
indignation. I spoke to my father about it rather warmly; but, 
evidently thinking it a boy’s impetuosity, he laughed it off, saying 
the man was only protecting himself. That same evening, how¬ 
ever, the trainer handled the lion so roughly that it turned upon 
him, and would have killed him had not prompt assistance been 
forthcoming. 

“ Wrought up and excited by the occurrence, I begged my 
father to let me take the incapacitated trainer’s place, but he 
would not hear of it. The next day I took the law into my own 
hands, and it was in the lien’s cage that my father found me, to 
his horror, when casually going the rounds of the show. He 
watched me for a while in fear and trembling, and then said, 
his voice quivering with anger and fright : 

If ever ycu get out of there alive, my lad, I’ll give you the 
biggest thrashing you ever had in your life! * 


“ But he didn’t. He was so overjoyed at my safety, and 60 
proud of my success, that after much persuasion I got him to 
allow me to take the place of the disabled trainer. I was sixteen 
at the time, and called the * Boy Trainer.’ 

“ From that period, which is nearly thirty years ago now, my 
college days were over, and I knew there could be no other life 
for me than that of a trainer and showman. I can honestly say 
I never regretted this step, but that college training laid the 
foundation of good principles, self-control, and discipline, and I 
have always made it my chief endeavour never to allow anything 
the least vulgar or offensive to appear in my exhibitions. 

“ When I reached my majority I travelled up and down 
the country with the menagerie, and I shall never forget the 
experience we had at Birmingham, in 1889, when one of our lions 
got into the sewer. We had pitched our tents on the borders 
of the city, and were transferring a particularly fine, but fierce 
lion from one cage to another, when the animal managed to escape. 
The lion had already killed one man and wounded several atten¬ 
dants, so powerful were his paws, and so quick his movements in 
reaching out of his cage. He required the most careful watching 
at all times, and was a very difficult animal to manage, in spite of 
unlimited time and patience spent on him. Kindness had no effect 
on him whatever. Special dainties he took with a growl, watching 
all the time for the least opportunity to grab and tear the giver. 

“ Once free, he gave a vicious growl and bolted straight for 
Birmingham. On his way he came to one of the openings of the 
many sewers which emptied the waste of the city in those days, 
and down he sprang, looking up at the crowd and roaring at the 
top of his voice. In about twenty minutes nearly every person 
in the town knew what had happened, and the greatest consterna¬ 
tion prevailed everywhere. The fear was intensified by the fact 
that as the lion made his way through the sewers he stopped at 
every manhole he came to, and there sent up a succession of roars 
that echoed and reverberated until the very earth seemed to be 
full of weird noises, driving some of the people nearly mad with 
terror. 

“It was clear that something had to be done to allay public 
anxiety. Putting a lion in a cage and covering it over with a 
piece of canvas, my men placed it at one of the sewer openings. 
Then, accompanied by three attendants, I lowered myself down 
through a manhole some blocks away, fired off blank cartridges, 
burnt Roman candles, and generally made a deafening noise. At 
a given signal the door of the cage was heard to click, the cover 
was removed, and everyone shouted : ‘ They’ve got the lion ! ’ 

“ Next afternoon the superintendent of the police force walked 
into my office and congratulated me upon my pluck in catching 
the lost lion. I looked at him for a second or two, and then 
quietly replied that the lion was etill at large. The man was 
horrified. After a discussion, however, it was decided that an 
attempt should be made at midnight to capture the beast, and five 
hundred men of the Birmingham Police Force turned up at the 
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Thirty’ years as an Animal-Shotvman. 


show that evening, each one looking like a walking arsenal, bo 
numerous were their weapons. 

“ A man was stationed at every manhole, with instructions to 
shoot the animal should it appear. Accompanied by three men 
and a large boarhound, I then entered the sewer and started on 
our hunt for the lost beast. The boarhound soon scented the lion, 
and it was not long before we came face to face with our quarry. 

“ Our plan was to drive the animal forward into a cage which 
had been lowered from a manhole some blocks away. But the 
lion absolutely refused to move. In the excitement the dog 
jumped forward, and before I could call it back a terrific fight 
had commenced. It was not until the boarhound had received 
many nasty bruises and cuts that he retreated baffled. I sent 
the dog back by one of the men, and taking off one of my big 

t ack-boots, strolled cautiously forward and hit the lion a stinging 
low upon the nose. It was a dangerous position, and to ward 
off the blows from the paws of the lion, my man held a kettle over 
my head, the receptacle in which he carried cartridges. In the 
scuffle that ensued the kettle dropped and started rolling down 
the sewer. The noise it made frightened the lion, and he bolted 
with a mad gallop down the tunnel. The animal had refused to 
move because there was an eight-foot fall in the rear of the sewer, 


of his trainer. The Frenchman thought the animal was useless 
and about to die, and was delighted to got even 61. for him. 
When I got him into my show I fed him up and petted him. 
with the result that in three months he was one of the finest 
fellows in my menagerie. He is still with me, and acts in a 
group with other lions, and the trainer will tell you he is the 
quietest and most reliable of the lot. 

“ Here I would add that animals can oe trained to perform in 
public, but it demands far more patience and quiet determination 
than the genera.' public imagine. It can only be done by kindness, 
by gaining the confidence of the animal and rewarding it when 
it has accomplished that which you desire it to do. The acci¬ 
dents that happen are invariably the result of thoughtlessness on 
the part of the trainers. For instance, an admirer of one of my 
lady trainers sent her a bouquet of red roseB, which she carried 
with her into the arena in place of her heavy riding-whip. She 
performed with a number of lions. One of these had not reached 
its pedestal when she entered, and, catching sight of the red mass 
in the trainer’s hand, sprang for it, evidently taking the red 
roses for red meat. 

“ With a wide sweep of his paw the lion struck the trainer’s 
cheek, and the blow, glancing to her arm and chest, tore her flesh 
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A Group of Performing Tigers. 


of which we were unaware. In attempting to clear this, the 
brute’s hind legs and quarters were caught in one of the slip 
nooses which the men above had dropped through the manhole 
above, and here we found the King of Beasts in the somewhat 
undignified position of hanging head downwards and roaring 
terrifically. Additional ropes were quickly obtained, and the 
animal securely bound and brought to the surface, little the worse 
for his adventure in the Birmingham sewers. 

“ It was shortly after this incident that I decided to try my 
fortunes in America, and accordingly went over there with a large 
shipment—at least, considered large in those days—of various 
animals. Since that period I have invested no less than 80,000f. 
in wild animals. Naturally, a great many lions and tigers can 
be bought for that sum, but there are seldom two animals in 
captivity of the same value. For instance, the dearest lion I ever 
bought was one exhibited by me at Coney Island in 1904. I paid 
750/. for him. The cheapest one I ever acquired I bought for a 
5 1. note in Paris. I saw him in a travelling circus, and he was 
a mass of bones, skin, and scars. The Frenchman who owned him 
bad endeavoured to teach him his business by the persuasion of 
red-hot irons—a method of training as deplorable and cruel as 
it is unnecessary. The lion was a high-spirited one, and pre¬ 
ferred death by starvation to submitting to the brutal methods 


and dress. Instantly she tossed the flowers from her, and was 
only just in time, for every one of the lions pounced upon them, 
sniffed and smelled them with evident surprise and disgust, and 
then, in their slow, deliberate manner, remounted their pedestals. 
With commendable pluck the woman put the animals through 
their evolutions, and then left the arena in a fainting condition. 

“ I once had a narrow escape myself, entirely through my own 
thoughtlessness. I had a magnificent lion called Brutus, which 
had been taught to ask for the stroking of the whip down the 
muscles of his back by reaching for the weapon with his paw 
when it was held suspended over him. While Brutus was eating 
6 ome meat, I carelessly tapped the leather leg of my training- 
boot with my whip. In an instant the animal struck out for the 
whip, and in doing so fastened hiB claw's in the fleshy part of my 
leg, through boot and underclothing. Now a lion’s claw has a 
sharp curve, and in drawing his paw away, Brutus took out a 
good-sized piece of flesh from my leg, which caused me excru¬ 
ciating pain. 

“ Where the animal-trainer to-day is liable to meet trouble is 
in the runaway, the narrow passage at the back of the cages 
which leads into the arena where the animals perform. In the 
latter the trainer is, comparatively speaking, safe, having pleuty 
of room in which to move. But in driving the animals from their 
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dens into the arena and then back again after the performance, 
many things are liable to happen. The animals might start to 
fight among themselves; now and then an ugly customer will 
refuse to go into his cage; while the least forgetfulness on the 
part of an assistant might mean that the wrong doors are thrown 
open and strange animals are suddenly let loose. 


and even had he done so, it would have taken a very brave man 
to go into a dark runaway where several lions were roaming at 
large. As it was, the trainer did the best he could. 

“ He kept swinging about him the heavy club he had in his 
hand. He knew that as long as he could do this he was com¬ 
paratively safe, provided the lionq,did not spring. After he had 


The Bostock Lion Grouping. 


11 These incidents occurring behind the scenes, the public hear 
very little about them. One of my pupils, Captain Bonavita, 
in charge of my exhibition in America, has had many thrilling 
escapades in the ‘ runaway.’ Admitted to be the finest lion 
trainer ever seen in the United States, he assisted me in training 
a group of twenty-eight lions to perform together, an exhibition 


kept the swinging up for a few minutes the end of his club 
came in contact with something soft, followed by a fierce growl, 
and he realised that he had struck a lion on the nose, which had 
crept up close to him. His arms were beginning to ache terribly, 
but he determined to sell his life dearly, and swung the club 
more vigorously than ever. In a Becond or two he again struck 


Performing Lions.—A Study. 


which ex-President Roosevelt at Buffalo declared was the 
grandest spectacle he had ever witnessed. On one occasion 
Bonavita was driving back a group of sixteen lions to their 
cages, when the electric lights suddenly went out. This was a 
fearful predicament. Owing to the hubbub which immediately 
ensued in the building, it was impossible to make anyone hear, 


a soft substance, and things began to look ugly. If the lion 
should attempt different tactics and spring, there was nothing to 
save the man. Just as he was about to give up and take the 
consequences, the lights suddenly came on again, and disclosed 
a lion in the very act of preparing for a spring. Tlie sudden 
glare of the lights, however, and the appearance of the trainer 
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Thirty Hears as an Animal-Shopman. 


standing there with his club, appeared to confuse him, and 
Bonavita, taking full advantage of this, hastened the animals 
into their dens. 

“ A newcomer to one of our animal shows in America once had 
an experience that nearly cost him his reason. He had been 
warned never to enter the runaway alone, but one day did so 
while the animals were being exercised in the arena. He had 
reached the end, and was just turning round, when he heard the 
animals coming back. He could already see one lion, and, panic- 
stricken, he flew into one of the empty cages, closing the wooden 
door and holding on for dear life. There being no exit in front, 
he was caught like a rat in a trap. 

“ Meanwhile, the lion trainer was vexed to find the door closed. 
It was necessary to drive the lion beyond the cage, which meant 
that he would probably go beyond it another time and cause 
annoyance, if not actual danger. When the man inside the cage 
begged the trainer to save him, the trainer understood, but it also 
complicated matters. The lion, attracted by the man’s voice, 
instantly returned, only to be driven back, for now he must be 
kept away from that door at all hazards. 

“ The trainer shouted that he would drive the lion to the end 
of the runaway, and then the man should slip out and run for 
his life, while the trainer would do his best to keep the lion back. 


This was done with difficulty, for the lion was puzzled, and 
wanted to get into his cage. Finally, it was accomplished, and 
the trainer shouted to the man to be quick. But the fellow had 
lost his nerve, and when he opened the door and saw the lion, 
comparatively close, he promptly went back. This was hard on 
the trainer, for the lion was beginning to resent being kept in 
the comer of the runaway. 

“ To make matters worse, the men in the arena, thinking the 
first animal must surely be in, turned others into the runaway, 
and the trainer had the sensation of knowing that, in addition 
to the angry lion in front of him, three others were at his back. 
It is in such predicaments as these that trainers have to think 
quickly and act promptly. Shouting to the men to open the 
gates into the arena, he called to the imprisoned man to keep his 
door closed. With a sharp crack of his whip he forced the other 
animals to return, and, with his back to the side of the runaway, 
managed, by a dexterous turn of his whip, to hit on the flank 
the lion he had been holding at bay. With a wild bound the lion 
flew past, and then the trainer, having them all in front of him, 
drove them back into the arena. When the animals were safely 
in, he returned with other trainers and rescued the man, whom 
they found huddled in the cage, sobbing hysterically, and nearly 
insane from fear.” 
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Problem No. 111. 

By Arthur Fayxe 
(London). 

WHITE. 



Black to more and win. 



Problem No. 112. 

By Arthur Fayxe 
(London). 


Black to move and win. 


Contributed by a member of Mr. F. R. 
Benson’s Shakesperean Company, who has a 
penchant for problem-setting. They pleas¬ 
ingly illustrate the same finishing idea in 
different degrees of difficulty. 


Solutions. 

No. 108 (by J. Pearson).—Position: 
Black men on 5, 17, 21 ; king 15. White 
men on 13, 25, 30 ; kings 10, 19. White to 
move and win : 10—6, 15—24, 13—9, 

5—14, 30—26, 21—30, 6—9, 30—23, 9—20, 
and white wins by blocking the black 
piece off the double check. A pretty 
master-stroke. 


No. 109 (by J. Pearson).—Black men on 
5, 17, 21 ; king 24. White men on 9, 
25, 30; king 14. 


(«) 24—27 

(b) 2— 7 

27—23 

16—11 

23—26 

9- 6 

27—23 

16—20 

23—27 

etc. 

27—2J 

7—11 

23—27 

14—10 

Drawn. 

«— 2 

23—27 

20—16 

27—23 


23—27 

11—16 

29—23 

10—15 



(a) It will be noted that this situation 
arises out of Problem No. 108 if the alter¬ 
native line of 10—14 (instead of 10—6) 
is taken. 

(i) If 2—6 is played with the object of 
attacking the apparently weak piece on 17 
the play will proceed thus : 

27—23, (c) 6—9, 23—18, 14—23, 5—14, 
23-26, 14—18, 26—22, drawn. 

(e) 6—10, 5—9, 14—5, 17—22, drawn. 

The beautiful points in this problem, 
which are illustrated by the trunk and 
variations here given, will be seen upon 
close examination ; they also serve to 
show that there is only one key-move to 
win No. 108. At first sight it looks as if 
white can also win No. 108 by 10—14. 
Black’s defence, however, is neatly scientific 



C. DrXKERTOX.—You will find all the particulars 
in the Glasgow University Calendar. At London 
residence is not required. 

L. Haynes.— We have had several articles on the 
subject, but they are all out of print. Write to 
Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane, W.C., for 
list of books containing chapters devoted to the 
matter. 

C. 0. S.—Consult " Ants, Bees and Wasps,” by Sir 
John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), in the Inter¬ 
national Scientihc Series, at any public library. 

0. P. AND Co.—It depends on circumstances, and you 
should consult a lawyer. 

R. E. Gudgeon. —Get " The Sea,” price one shilling, 
postage extra, published at The Shipping Gazette 
Office, Shoe Lane, E.c. 

H. W. Alden. —Apply to the managing owners of the 
shipping lines, whose addresses you will find in the 
London Directory. 

Jen. —The method is ingenious and simple, but no 
patent would be granted if it had been tried before, 
and you would hav» to pay the preliminary fee. 

Poetical.— His publishers were Macmillan A- Co.; 
write to them in the same terms. 

J. K. (Bombav).—The Football Annual is published 
every year at a shilling. You could have it sent out 
to you by Wisden, of Cranboum Street, Leicester 
Sauare. w.c. 


C. M. CRABTREE. — LVD is the abbreviation for Ludo- 
vicus, that is Louis, and in 1708 the King of Franco 
was Louis XIV., but as you do not give the size of the 
coin it is impossible to say what its value is, face or 
otherw ise. It is not SALVUM but SALVAM. 

p, J, T.—The fastest train in these islands is, and has 
been for years, on the North-Eastern. It is the 
Sheffield express which leaves Darlington at 1.9 P.M. 
and does the 44$ miles to York in 43 minutes. The 
maximum speed for short distances is no criterion 
whatever ; all trains go fast down hill, and on the 
Great Western, for instance, a hundred miles an hour 
has been recorded. 

PHVSCITLT. —We can only refer you to the local direc¬ 
tory, but would suggest the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, as being within vour range. 

E. E. DE Heuseler.— 1. Try John Galt’s " Life of 
Cardinal Wolsev,” which is in Bohn's Libraries, 
published by George Bell A Sons. 2. We have 
never heard of it, and the title is of no use without 
the author’s name. 

P. W. F.—After a little more " Intermixing in society.’’ 
as you call it. it will pass away. It cannot be cured 
by medicine, but by not worrying about it. 

P. J. S.—We cannot possiblv know so much about yon 
as the doctors who examined you. If they were 
satisfied you ought to be so. 

II. G. M. (New South Wales).—Thank you for your 
letter. Your explanation is a probable one. 
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A “ B.O.P.” CENTREBOABD 
DINGHY. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Stewart writes to us from 
Jersey: “ Some time ago I was so interested in 
seeing the plans and reading the directions that I 
determined to try my hand at building 1 The Boy's 
Own Centreboard Dinghy.’ These plans and directions 



"BO.P." Centreboard Dinghy. 


commenced in No. 1507, Vol. XXX., November 1907, 
of the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper.’ 

” I now send you a photograph of the little boat, 
thinking it may interest some of your readers. It is 
a complete success.” 


sf sp sr 


PINE PERFORMANCES OP A 
“B.O.P.” CANVAS CANOE. 

DR. W. N. Payne, of Catford, tells, in the following 
paragraphs, how he constructed a canoe from " B.O.P.” 
designs, and of its fine performance on the sea : 

“ When looking over the ’ B.O.P.’ for January 
we found an account of a canvas canoe which had been 
built from directions given in a previous copy. We 
looked this up, and, Ending it, saw that the directions 
were so carefully and minutely given that it was not 
difficult to set about building a similar boat. 

“ The one described was a Sectional Canoe, so con¬ 
structed that the whole boat was divided into three 



sections and each fitted in the others, so facilitating 
transport. Tins was intended for use on rivers par¬ 
ticularly, and as our boat would be used in the sea we 
thought that the sectional idea might render her less 
rigid, and so we decided to construct a canvas canoe 
in one piece. 

” Being built and the last coat of paint having dried 
thoroughly, it was placed in a crate and transported by 
rail to the sea coast. Then the great moment of the 
launch arrived. Would she float ? Would she leak ? 
or what would she do ? 

“ With tender care we carried her over the stones 
to the soft sand, and, the tide bring low, we were able 
to try her qualities in shallow water. 

“ Hurrah !—she floats like a duck, and not like a 
•tone, and seemed to have at last found her element. 

We all got in and, avoiding the rocks, paddled 
about. Our canvas boat behaved splendidly. She 


floated perfectly upright and held as many people as 
could get into her, and during the month's holiday by 
the sea was an unending source of enjoyment. 

“ And not only did it give enjoyment, but it was 
instrumental, if not in actually saving life, at least in 
averting an unpleasant mishap ; for one day, when 
the tide was running stronger than usual, a float 
constructed of tubs and planks and used for diving 
and bathing from, became unmanageable and might 
have been carried away. So the canoe was pushed off 
to bring the occupants of the raft back to shore. The 
canoe was also successful in towing the float itself 
to land. 

“ The photograph shows how beautifully the canoe 
floated. The paddles were made with bamboo handles 
and rather large blades.” 
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A WONDERFUL BOY SWIMMER. 

Harry Thayer, a twelve-year-old pupil at Redcliffe 
Endowed School, Bristol, has just accomplished a great 
swimming feat. In the presence of Mr. C. Percy Kea, 
Superintendent of Physical Instruction for the Bristol 
Education Committee, and Mr. W. E. Harris, an 
official of the A.S.A., he swam five miles in the Kings- 
down Baths in 3 hours and 35 minutes, encircling 
the bath 115 times, and finished quite fresh. Thayer 
was only nine when he first went to the baths, and in 



Harry Thayer. 


the same year he obtained the award for the quarter- 
mile, next year he swam the mile, and last year the 
mile and two miles. He is a well-built boy for his age, 
and is this year the fastest boy in the Redcliffe School. 

Redcliffe School has always taken a high place in 
swimming circles. Three boys have this year swum 
the two miles, nine the one mile, and fourteen the half- 
mile. Mr. J. J. Clibbens, the headmaster, and Mr. A. 
R. Skeates, the swimming-master, are to be congratu¬ 
lated on such high efficiency. The Royal Humane 
Society’s Challenge Shield, instituted in 1883, has been 
won by Redcliffe School eighteen times, no other school 
having won it more than twice. Sixty-five boys have 
already qualified for the Royal Humane Society’s 
Certificate, and eighteen for life rescue. 




A STOLEN QUEEN. 

AN Egyptian mummy, described as that of Queen 
Ahmes Nefratri, wife' of King Rameses I., who 
reigned nearly 4,000 years ago, and mother of the 
Pharaohs, has been found in a Blackburn auction 
room, where a qualified dealer purchased it. The body 
was reported to have been stolen from an Egyptian 
temple by Arabs, who stripped away the wrappings to 
obtain the jewels buried with the Queen. This story 
gives additional interest to the ” Jewels of Zenobia ” 
now appearing in our pages. 


THE WORLD’S YOUNGEST 
CERTIFICATED AVIATOR. 

The distinction of being the world’s youngest 
certificated aviator belongs to Naval Cadet R. F. 
Wheeler, of Chiswick, who lias recently earned the 
coveted diploma of the air. He is not yet fifteen, and 
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took his certificate at the Salisbury Plain school on 
a recent Saturday. A surprising thing in connection 
w ith the rapid success of the young airman is the 
fact that he gained his certificate within four weeks 
of entering an aeroplane for the first time. 




THE KING AND BOY HERO. 

OCTOBER 10 was a red-letter day in the lives of 
fourteen heroes who were decorated with medals by 
King George at Buckingham Palace. The most 
Interesting figure was that of Jack Hewitt, probably 
the youngest British subject ever to have received the 
Albert medal for bravery at the royal hands. He is a 
lad of only ten years, and displayed remarkable skill 
and courage in saving the life of a boy friend named 
Drury, a year younger than himself, who had fallen 
into the river Ouse at Goole. The following is a 
summary of the case as read by the Home Secretary : 

" Jack Hewitt, who is only ten years old, displayed 
remarkable skill and courage in saving the life of a boy 
friend named Drury, aged nine, in the evening of May 11. 
Drury was playing on a quay by the side of the river 
Ouse when he overbalanced and fell into ten feet of 
water. As the river at that point is as broad as the 
Thames at London Bridge, and a strong tide was 
flowing, Drury, who could not swim, was in immediate 
danger of being swept away and drowned. Hewitt, 
who was close at hand, jumped in to his rescue, fully 
dressed, without a moment’s hesitation, and though 
both were carried out some yards by the tide, suc¬ 
ceeded in seising Drury, and after skilfully controlling 
his struggles and turning him over on his back, brought 
him in to the bank, where both were helped out.” 


jr jr 


THE LAST MUTINY VETERAN. 

CORPORAL MICHAEL Stone, the last Indian Mutiny 
veteran, has just died at Burton-on-Trent. He joined 
General Havelock’s column, which arrived at Cawn- 
pore too late, and was in the column for the relief of 
Lucknow, marching 140 miles in three days. Stone, 
who was a member of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
returned scathless. 


jr jr 


GALLANT WORK BY BOY PCOUTS. 

RECENTLY, during two months only, 46 cases were re¬ 
ported of gallant work by Boy Scouts in Great Britain, 
many of them with special gailantry. Of these, 32 were 
rescues from drowning, four stopping runaway homes, 
three helping the police, and three good work at fires. 
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When an Elephant has a Bath. 


I n the natural state elephants rub against 
trees, roll on the hard ground and fre¬ 
quently wade into strearhs and swamps, 
covering themselves with mud and water, 
and this hard usage keeps their hides in 
good order. When they are kept in cap¬ 
tivity they have no opportunity of carrying 
out their own toilet, so that their hides 
become hard and dry. To keep them in 
good condition they have to be properly 
bathed and cleaned every now and then. 

It costs sixty pounds to give an elephant 
a thorough wash and brush up. About one 
hundred and fifty pounds of best laundry 
soap and a barrel of pure olive oil are used. 
Bostock, the famous wild-beast owner, 
recently gave two of the elephants he is 
showing at the Zoological Congress at the 
Festival of Empire a real good time. They 
were marched up to one of the lakes and 
allowed to wallow in the water for some 
hours until it had thoroughly soaked into 
their skins. When they came out eight 
men vigorously scrubbed them with soap. 
You have no idea what a little way a pound 
of soap will go until you put it upon an 
elephant. After some hours’ hard work 
they were sent into the lake again to wash 
the lather off. This process was repeated 
twice afte-wards before the animals were 
considered clean enough. On the next day, 
when they had become perfectly dry, their 
hides were rubbed all over with a coarse 
rasp similar to that used by bootmakers; 
this does not hurt them in any way owing 
to the toughness of their skins. The men 
then turned their attention to filing and 
cutting the nails on the elephants’ feet, as 
shown in our illustration. On the two suc¬ 
ceeding days the beasts were rubbed for 
hours with cloths while the oil was poured 
all over them, until their hides became soft 
and pliable and assumed an even mouse- 
grey colour. It is fortunate that a bath at 
infrequent intervals is sufficient, because 
it takes a number of men the better part 
of a week to accomplish an elephant’s 
toilet. 



[Photo by CHAS. J. L. CLAItKi.. 


An Elephant being Manicured after his Bath. 
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THE JEWELS OF ZENOBIA. 

A WEIRD TALE OF ANCIENT PALMYRA. 

By RAVBNOR BULLBN, 

Author 0 / “ The Floating Gourd" “Mystery of Cabin No. 7,” tic. 


T he route decided on was r id Damascus, 
and there, towards the end of May, 
we find Wigram, Jellicoe, and Professor 
Dalrymple. 

Now Da mas cus is a city where the 
ancient and the modern rest cheek by jowl. 
In one of its narrow streets you may meet 
a long line of grumbling camels, laden with 
much the same kind of merchandise as the 
Queen of Sheba might have taken to the 
Court of Solomon. 

Turning the corner you are almost 
whisked off your feet by an electric tram 
car noisily clanging its way through the 
crowded bazaar. 

Here stately Arabs from the desert rub 
shoulders with the most blatant of English 
check-clad tourists. But, old as it is, 
Damascus is far from lagging behind in 
the race, and on every side may be Been 
evidences of commerce and prosperity. 

In front of one of the hotels the pro¬ 
fessor is chatting with a coal-black negro. 

Wherever you may find him, the negro 
is the child of Nature, but children of 
Nature are of two kinds, good and bad, 
sullen and smiling; as much owing to luck 
as anything else, the professor had tumbled 
across one of the smiling variety. 

“ He had a carriage for hire ? ” 

“Yes, the negro had a magnificent car¬ 
riage.” 

“ And he would undertake to transport 
the professor and his two friends to 
Palmyra, carrying sufficient water for the 
journey, and provisions to last for a week’s 
stay?” 

“ He certainly would, for a considera¬ 
tion. ” 

The consideration was waived for the 
moment. 

“ And how long would the journey 
take ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, a few days.” 

“ A week—seven days? ” 

“ No, not a week.” 

“ And when could he start? 

“ To-morrow morning, for a considera¬ 
tion.” 

Again the consideration was postponed 
pro ft m. 

“ And were there good places at which 
to sleep in Palmyra? ” 

“Not very good ; there were prowling 
insects, who ran about the houses, seeking 
whom they might devour. They preferred 
white men, therefore it would be better 
to take a small sleeping tent with them. 
Yes, he would provide one, also a pick, 
shovel, and crowbar, fora consideration.” 

Seeing that the latter point weighed on 
the dusky gentleman’s mind, the professor 
forthwith plunged into a vortex of figures, 
emerging therefrom heated but triumph¬ 
ant. 

As, however, the negro departed with a 
gleam of satisfaction on his sable features, 
it is hard to say on which side lay the vic¬ 
tory; but the all-important point was that 
both sides appeared to be satisfied, and the 
word went forth that the start was to be 
made at daybreak. 

The scene now shifts to the courtyard of 
the ruined Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, 
where, a few days after leaving Damascus, 


chapter v:. 

we find the professor, Wigram, and Jelli¬ 
coe seated at the entrance of their sleeping- 
tent, enjoying a chat before turning in. 

The negro driver having obtained tem¬ 
porary quarters in the near-by Arab village, 
they had the tent to themselves. 

After a little while Wigram rose and 
strolled away to inspect the ruins, which 
presented a picture of magnificent desola¬ 
tion. 

Picking his way between fallen columns 
he wandered down a giant colonnade to 
where, framed in a tottering archway, the 
vast ruins of the temple lay steeped in the 
moonlight. 

Of all the shrines of bygone religions, 
perhaps the ruins of the Temple of the Sun 
at Palmyra are the most awe-inspiring. 

For this was the temple sacred to Baal, 
the Sun god, Baal the god of flies, Baal 
with his thousand priests of the grove 
ministering to his infamous rites ; the false 
god to whom the neighbouring people of 
Israel were for ever turning, to their 
undoing. 

And now his courts were the abode of 
the but and the owl, and the fox found a 
hiding-place amongst the fallen columns of 
his sanctuary. 

From where he stood Wigram could see 
the little eleeping-tent gleaming white in 
the moonlight, and the figures of Jellicoe 
and the professor sitting before the en¬ 
trance ; but what is that moving figure that 
comes stealthily from out the shadow of 
a crumbling wall, and crawls noiselessly 
towards the back of the tent ? 

“ One of those pilfering Arabs, I ex¬ 
pect,” mused Wigram. “ If I see his hand 
go under the tent flap I’ll yell to Jellicoe 
to collar him.” 

But the man did not seem intent on 
plunder ; instead, he lay quite still upon the 
ground, with raised head, evidently listen¬ 
ing to the conversation of Jellicoe and the 
professor. 

“ Well, I don’t suppose he can learn 
much. It isn’t likely he understands Eng¬ 
lish,” thought Wigram. 

After a while the two Englishmen rose, 
and .Jellicoe strolled to the side of the tent, 
looking out in the direction where he had 
last seen Wigram ; but as Jellicoe rose 
Wigram saw the listener shift his position 
so as to keep the tent between them, and 
then glide back to the shelter of the wall, 
and the next moment he appeared coming 
towards him. 

Wigram stepped behind a column and 
waited ; he was anxious to get a sight of the 
man at close quarters. 

In a few moments he emerged from 
behind a mass of fallen stones, and walked 
close past the column behind which Wigram 
stood, and he got a good view of him in 
the moonlight. 

It was the little Greek curio-dealer 
whose shop they had visited on their arri¬ 
val in the village, and Wigram remembered 
that he understood English. 

“Eavesdropping, eh? Well, my friend, 
we’ll keep a look-out for you in the 
future. I wonder whether they let out 
anything about the treasure. I’ll go and 
ask them.” 


Having waited till the Greek was uui. 
of sight in the direction of the village, 
Wigram hurried back to the tent. 

“ Well, George, I suppose we might a» 
well be thinking of turning in,” said the 
professor, as his nephew made his appear¬ 
ance from behind the tent; " as I was tell¬ 
ing Jellicoe, the first thing we must do to¬ 
morrow is to hunt about, and try to identify 
the Temple of the Winds.” 

“ Yes, that will be the first thing, of 
course. By the way, uncle, you didn’t 
mention the treasure in the course of your 
conversation ; did you ? ” 

“No, no, I don’t think so, my boy. 
Why?” 

“ Because that little Greek curio-dealer 
was lying behind the tent listening to 
every word you said.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“It’s a fact; he crept away when 
Jellicoe got up, and walked past within 
five yards of where I stood ; he didn't se^ 
me, though, as I saw him coming and hid 
behind a column.” 

“ Well, I don’t think he’s much the ' 
wiser. We didn’t mention the treasure, 
did we, Jellicoe? Can you remember? ’’ 

“ No, I’m positive we didn’t, luckily ; 
all we talked about was how to find the 
Temple of the Winds; but we shall have to 
be cautious in future, and keep a sharp 
look-out for eavesdroppers.” 

“ Well, that’s all right, then.” 

So they went into the tent, and shortly 
after were fast asleep. 

The next day they started early on their 
quest. As they had nothing of any par¬ 
ticular value in the tent they did not mind 
leaving it unguarded, and there was no 
risk of anyone finding out their object by 
rummaging over its contents, because they 
had brought neither the papyrus nor the 
ring with them, having nothing to remem¬ 
ber except to search for the Temple of the 
Winds, and to find the Hebrew word 
“ Tadmor ” carved on one of its columns. 
But amidst the acres of desolation round 
them this bade fair to be no easy task, be¬ 
cause more than half the columns lay prone 
on the ground, and if the inscription of 
which they were in search were on the 
under side of a fallen column they might 
hunt for the rest of their natural lives, 
and never find it. 

Still it was no good being downhearted 
before they had made a start, so after a 
hearty breakfast they set out to the village 
to make cautious inquiries as to the where¬ 
abouts of the Temple of the Winds, these^ 
inquiries, of course, owing to his know¬ 
ledge of the language, being left in the 
capable hands of the professor. 

“ First of all,” said he, “ we’ll interview 
the little Greek. I don’t suppose he can 
tell us much, even if he wished to, but at 
any rate it will make him think we have 
no suspicion of his eavesdropping.” 

So off they went to see the Greek. 

“ Had he lived there long? ” 

“ Yes, in the tourist season, on and off, 
for nearly thirty years, and he knew more 
about the ruins of Palmyra than any 
body. ’ ’ 

“And did he know the names of th* 
various ruins? ” 
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“ Yes, he knew as much as would ever 
be known, and a good deal more than 
anyone else, and if their Excellencies 
would like to make a round of them he 
would act as their guide, and tell them all 
that was known about them, and all the 




legends connected with them, for a con¬ 
sideration.” 

After a little negotiation the considera¬ 
tion was settled, and they set out. 

“ First of all,” said the professor, “ we 
will go to the Temple of the Sun, and then 

(To be continued.) 


we will visit the ruins of the temples 
neareet to it.” 

Their Excellencies’ pleasure was his 
law. So the journey of exploration com¬ 
menced, the Greek, with the professor, in 
front, Wigram and Jellicoe following. 






THE GAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 


CHAPTER IX.—MANCO RECEIVES ROUGH 
HANDLING. 

T he two young men spent many pleasant 
hours rambling amongst the ruins, and 
dusk was falling as they rode homewards 
towards the Hacienda. When they turned 
the bend of the road beside Manco’s 
hut they were surprised to see two horses 
standing near it, and to hear sounds of 
altercation proceeding from the hovel. 

A loud voice shouting something in 
Quichua was followed by the noise of a 
blow and a shrill scream of pain. Flinging 
his reins to Jack, Ramirez dismounted and 
ran swiftly into the hut, while Jack jumped 
off his horse and stood holding the bridles, 
uncertain what to do, but ready to follow 
his friend if necessary. A terrific hubbub 
arose inside, and next moment a dark body 
shot out of the low doorway as if propelled 
by some mighty impetus, and, rolling over 
and over, came to a stop amongst the rocks. 

Jack had barely time to recognise 
in the huddled object the face of Father 
Ambrose before Ramirez emerged from the 
hut, holding with a firm grip the 
struggling, swearing figure of the gallant 
Colonel Garcia. Once outside, Ramirez 
raised his riding-crop and proceeded to 
administer as sound a thrashing to that 
officer as even he deserved, which is saying 
a great deal! In vain Don Garcia writhed 
and foamed and used frightful language ; 
not until his arm grew tired did Peter 
stop, and then it was with a hearty kick 
which sent the Colonel spinning in the 
direction of his horse, and the stern order 
in Spanish to take himself off at once. 

Without a word the dishevelled man 
climbed into the saddle, and then, turning 
his livid face towards the Peruvian, and 
shaking his clenched fist at him, he put 
spurs to his horse and galloped recklessly 
along the rocky pathway. Meanwhile Jack 
occupied himself “ dusting down ” with no 
light hand the wretched Cura, and that 
the process was no pleasant one was evident 
from Father Ambrose’s expostulations. 
Jack heeded not, however, but hauled him 
along by the back of the neck to his horse, 
and with a final shake exhorted him in 
English “ to make tracks, and not be long 
about it. either ”—an advice which was 
speedily followed by the terrified man. 

Peter had disappeared again into the hut, 
where .Tack, after a moment’s hesitation, 
followed him. At first in the gloom he 
could distinguish nothing, but as his eyes 
grew acc ustomed to the darkness he saw his 
friend kneeling beside the old Indian, who 
was stretched on a tattered sheepekin 
spread on the ground. From his wasted 
appearance it was evident that Manco was 
^ary ill, but it was the sight of the uglv 
cut across his forehead—from which blood 
was slowly trickling—tfcat made Ramirez 
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grind his teeth and caused Leslie to 
register a mental vow that Garcia should 
answer for this. His professional instincts 
soon overcame all other, however, and he 
hastily sent Peter off home for an im¬ 
promptu stretcher and bearers, while he 
remained behind with the patient. After 
some time, and with great difficulty, they 
got the old man removed to the Hacienda, 
where Leslie 6titched the cut on his brow 
and attended to him carefully. He pro¬ 
nounced the case to be one requiring nurs¬ 
ing and good food more than anything else ; 
and an active old Indian woman was in¬ 
stalled as nurse, to her great satisfaction, 


for in her eyes Manco was a most im¬ 
portant personage. 

It was destined to be a day of surprises, 
for scarcely had Peter and his guest seated 
themselves at supper, when Alick Stewart 
walked in unexpectedly, to their intense 
delicht. 

‘‘Welcome, a thousand times!” cried 
Ramirez, starting up from the table and 
wringing the Scotchman’s hand, while Jack 
sent his chair flying in his haste to get 
round and thump his friend on the back. 
‘‘ Hurrah ! hurrah ! for bonnie Scotia ! ” he 
cried gleefully. “ Now we are complete 
at last, the great triumvirate. What good 
wind blew you here just when Peter and I 
were wishing for you ? ” 


‘‘ I’ll tell you that after I have got some¬ 
thing to eat,” said Stewart, seating him¬ 
self at table and beginning an onslaught on 
his supper. “ Man, if you had been on 
mulehack since daylight this morning you 
would be famished with cold and hunger. 
But you two can talk away and tell 
me what’e up, for I can see you are 
bursting with news of some kind, so out 
with it.” 

Ramirez and Jack—both equally excited 
—began talking at once, and poured out an 
account of their proceedings, and particu¬ 
larly of that day’s adventures, in a mix¬ 
ture of Spanish and English, winding up 


with the proposed treasure search and the 
demand “ what he thought of it? ” 

” I think that this is excellent mutton 
of yours, Peter, and that I’ll take another 
slice of it,” said Alick calmly, holding out 
his plate for more. 

“ Well. of all the cold-blooded 
beggars! ” burst out Leslie, disgustedly. 
“ Here we offer him a partnership in the 
greatest Treasure Syndicate of the age, 
and all he says is that he wants more 
mutton ! Mutton, forsooth ! ”—with in¬ 
effable contempt. 

‘‘ It’s not to be despised, my dear 
fellow, especially by a hungry man. But 
now I have finished, and am all attention 
to thie dazzling scheme,” and Stewart 
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Btretched himself out luxuriously and lit 
the pipe he preferred to any cigar. 

“ Do you think the idea is feasible, and 
would you be willing to join us in the 
search?” asked Peter anxiously, for it 
meant more to him than to any of the 
others, and he had great confidence in his 
friend’s cool common-sense. 

“ Since you want my candid opinion,” 
said the Scotchman slowly, “ I must say 
that without something definite to guide 
you the quest is absolutely hopeless. A 
needle in a haystack would be a joke com¬ 
pared to treasure-seeking in a country like 
Peru. It would take thousands of pounds 
and more years than any of us are likely 
to live to thoroughly search even one or 
two of the ruins scattered through the 
land. If we had a clue, I for one would 
follow it through thick and thin; but as 
it is, it seems to me the most harebrained 
thing that ever was suggested, and I give 
Jack credit for its invention.” 

“ Thank ye for nothin’,” said that 
worthy, airily; “there never was a great 
scheme yet but had detractors. Don’t look 
so doleful, Peter, my darling, for even 
the canny Scot admits that there is buried 
treasure somewhere if we only knew where 
to look for it.” 

“ Oh, certainly ! ” added Alick quickly, 
as he noticed the Peruvian’s downcast ex¬ 
pression; “and remember, Peter, if there 
is even the shadow of a clue I Btand in to 
help you, no matter what the difficulties; 
so we will leave it at that for the 
present.” 

“ Neither of you two fellows seems keen 
to hear my little tale, or what brought me 
down on you unexpectedly, like what’s-his- 
name, the Assyrian chap. Anyway, here I 
am, for through some bungle at the New 
York office the steel girders aren’t forth¬ 
coming for the bridge, which means a delay 
of fully six weeks. The ordinary construc¬ 
tion work goes on, of course; but Job 
Fitchett, the Yankee foreman, can look 
after the gangs of Indians all right as long 
as he’s sober, and he promised faithfully 
not to touch drink while I’m away. And 
he won’t, either, not a drop, for I can trust 
him; but my! what a wild burst he will 
take afterwards. However, I mean to have 
a real good holiday; so what do you say, 
Peter, to taking our long-promised shoot¬ 
ing trip to Lake Titicaca, and perhaps this 
young man along, if he promises to be 
decently well behaved.” 

Wild acclamations from Jack followed, 
and as Peter readily fell in with the idea 
it was adopted nem. con., and a spirited 
discussion as to outfit, guns, etc., ensued 
and lasted far into the night, Stewart’s 
last words to Jack as they parted being, 
“ Remember, my bould lad, we are going to 
the Arctic regions in earnest, so bring your 
heaviest clothes along with you.” 


CHAPTER X.—OFF TO LAKE TITICACA. 

Two days later the travellers started 
on their long expedition, leaving Manco, 
who was rapidly recovering, in the care of 
his devoted nurse. They took no guide 
with them, for Alick knew the district 
about Puno, where he had surveyed for the 
railway; and in any case none of the in¬ 
habitants in or around Cuxco knew any¬ 
thing about the distant region of the Titi¬ 
caca basin. From Cuxco they had the train 
to Juliaca, and thence to Puno; but at the 
fetter place they began to rough it in 
earnest, and Leslie had his first experience 
of life in Peru. Hitherto he had only seen 
the civilised and comfortable side of it, 
which is the exception, but now he was to 
taste its full severity. He thought Puno 
the dreariest and most desolate spot on 


earth, and indeed its appearance is most 
uninviting. Situated at a great altitude, 
and surrounded by bare and desolate moun¬ 
tains which circle it in on every side ex¬ 
cept towards the lake, the town—if town it 
can be called—is inexpressibly depressing. 
Along its icy streets the cold and bitter 
wind whistles almost incessantly, bearing 
frozen particles which cut and sting the face 
of the traveller; while the sullen and down¬ 
cast Indians cower inside their dwellings, 
which here are filthier and more com¬ 
fortless than around Cuxco. The sun 
apparently rarely shines in this forsaken 
spot, and as there is neither coal nor wood 
for fuel the wretched inhabitants have to 
depend largely on dried llama dung to cook 
their scanty food. It is not hard to cook, 
however, for here, as all over the interior 
of Peru, the almost sole food is “ chupe ”— 
a tasteless stew of bitter potatoes and 
scraps of tough llama or vicuna meat. 

The three friends were glad of their 
thick woollen “ Ponchos,” which, on 
Stewart’s advice, they had brought with 
them, as well as a small portable spirit 
stove for cooking, some tinned stores of 
various kinds, a waterproof sheet and 
blanket apiece, the camera, and their guns 
and fishing-tackle, all of which were car¬ 
ried on two spare mules. Horses, of course, 
were unobtainable, and would have been 
utterly useless; and it was with great diffi¬ 
culty that six unhappy-looking mules were 
procured, under the care of a “ Mozo ” or 
driver. Alick’s idea was that after about 
ten days on and around Lake Titicaca 
they should work their way through the 
wildest scenery and across the lofty plateau 
which lies between the Cordillera and 
the Andes, and thence through terrific 
gorges to the Pass of La Raya, from 
which point they would have a quick 
descent to the Vilcanota valley, where his 
camp lay; and, as he was leader of the 
expedition, the others heartily assented. 
None of them had a very clear idea as to 
the extent and magnitude of the journey 
and the dangers to be encountered, or they 
might not have undertaken it so gaily. 

Before leaving Puno they spent the first 
never-to-be-forgotten night in a wretched 
“ Posta,” where the furniture consisted 
solely of two mud benches on which to 
spread their blankets and—dirt! There 
was no scarcity of the latter, and Jack and 
Peter tumbled and tossed throughout the 
whole night, while Alick, more inured to 
these experiences, snored calmly and irri¬ 
tatingly on. It was a bitter cold morning 
when they emerged into the open air; but 
after a cup of hot coffee, which put life 
into their shivering frames, and a row 
(which Jack said warmed his heart better 
than his breakfast) with the keeper of the 
“ Posta” over his exorbitant charge, they 
started their cavalcade. Jose, the half- 
breed “ Mozo,” was a handy fellow, who 
had already made the journey over the 
mountains, and knew the route they pro¬ 
posed to travel after leaving Titicaca. 

“ Faith! there’s a stepmother’s breath 
about this place,” remarked Jack as he 
mounted his steed, which he had already 
sumamed “ Bucephalus ”; “it will be 
thanks to these Ponchos of yours, Alick, 
if we aren’t ‘ friz ’ to death.” 

“ After a while it will be warmer if the 
sun comes out,” said Stewart, who was 
endeavouring as well as his numbed fingers 
would permit to fasten some of the baggage 
on one of the spare mules. 

“ Oh, you don't mean to say the sun 
does occasionally shine here! ” exclaimed 
his friend in mock astonishment. “ Sure, 

I thought it had retired for ever in disgust 
after one look at Puno; and you couldn’t 
blame it. What’s the matter with your 


noble steed, Peter, avick? You don’t 
appear likely to make much progress at 
this rate.” 

“ The beast won’t move an inch,” said 
Ramirez, tugging at the reins and apostro- 

{ >hising his animal, which stood with four 
egs planted widely apart, and a dejected 
but obstinate look on its countenance. 

“I believe it’s trying to remember when 
it last got a square meal, and that it’s so 
long ago it has lost count; but hold you on 
and I’ll touch it up behind,” and Jack 
brought his whip smartly down on its 
flank. He did touch it up—more than he 
anticipated. With a snort of anger the 
mule gave a dance sideways, unseating 
Ramirez, then it lunged out savagely ana 
caught Bucephalus on the off-shoulder, 
thereby causing that indignant animal to 
“ buck ” wildly, and sending Jack with a 
“graceful parabolic curve ” through the 
air. He landed on top of Ramirez, who was 
in the act of rising, and both came heavily 
down on the ground, where they sat and 
laughed till their sides were sore. 

Soon after starting the sun actually did 
come out and illumined with his welcome 
rays the Bay of Puno, which they were 
skirting, and which here has a rather 
peculiar appearance owing to the green 
lakeweed which extends out into the water 
for a considerable distance. But when they 
came in sight of Lake Titicaca itself the 
view was so overwhelming in its majestic 
grandeur that the travellers drew rein in 
silence, drinking in the beauty of the 
scene. In front of them, stretching away 
into the far distance, lay the shining waters 
of the lake, which is about 120 miles long 
and shaped like an irregular oval; the 
western and southern shores low and 
marshy, the haunts of countless water- 
fowl, while the eastern or Bolivian side is 
bounded by steep cliffs. Towering high 
above all the lesser mountains stood out 
that monarch of them all, the great cone- 
shaped, snow-covered Illampu, proudly 
raising its glittering crown some 25,000 
feet into the air. The bosom of the lake 
was studded with several islands, amongst 
which Stewart pointed out to his com- 

E inions famous Titicaca, bare and deno¬ 
te, with its ruins scarcely discernible 
from where they stood; Coati, glowing 
with verdure, and looking like a radiant 
emerald; and many other smaller islets, 
most of them uninhabited, but the home 
of innumerable aquatic birds. • Ramirez 
was especially moved by the wonderful 
sight, and repeatedly exclaimed, “ My 
beautiful country! ” as they rode slowly 
along the shore to the halting-place. 

(To be continued.) 
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T welve days passed, and they told their 
tale upon the two lads. The utter 
lack of sunshine, fresh air and* exercise, 
anxiety concerning their own fate, and 
thoughts of the sorrows of those at home 
pulled them down in body and spirit. They 
grew pale and listless, and at times the hot 
tears welled out in spite of heroic resolu¬ 
tions not to weep. They had undergone no 
examination, and had seen no one except 
their immediate gaoler, from whom they 
could get no information. The man was 
not harsh, neither did he show the least 
kindness or interest; he just did his duty 
in a stolid, matter-of-fact way, and would 
not be at the trouble to understand Ted’s 
very lame French. They were shut off 
from the world, and the world appeared 
to have forgotten them utterly as though 
they were of no account. This indifference, 
after a while, depressed them more than 
anything else. To be forgotten was to be 
lost. “ We shall stop here and rot, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Hal bitterly. “Don’t they ex¬ 
amine prisoners of war ? ” 

“ I’m afraid not,” answered Ted. “ You 
get captured; you are in the uniform of 
the enemy; that is sufficient.” 

“ And they think no more about you 
until peace is made, and the war prisons 
are emptied,” added Hal. “ I wonder how 
far off peace day is? The war has lasted 
yearB already.” 

“Well, Boney is a match for everybody 
on land, and we hold the sea. He can’t lick 
us there, but he’s bound to keep on worry¬ 
ing and checking and threatening us, other¬ 
wise, so I have heard father say, he would 
lose his hold on Europe. We daren’t give 
in to him, and he daren’t give in to us, 
and we hate one another too much to make 
friends. I don’t know how it will all end.” 
“ Do you think we can escape, Ted ? ” 
“How?” 

“ I don’t know; but we must find a way. 
The gaoler won’t talk, else we might bribe 
him.” 

“ He’d laugh at our promises.” 

“ But we’d keep them, Ted.” 

** True ; but we’ve got to make him be¬ 
lieve that our folks have got money, and 
will part with it because two boys made 
some rather big promises. I’ve been think¬ 
ing it over, and trying to put myself in his 
place. The sergeant is our hope.” 

“ Or Pichon ?” 

“ The spy ? ” 

“ Precisely. He’s like Rogers, doing 
dirty work for money; we can give him a 
chance of earning more at a clean job. He 
knows Baymouth, and knows who we are 
and what our word is worth. I think he’ll 
jump at the chance of earning an honest 
penny.” 

Ted sat, nursed his chin, and thought. 
■Hal’s suggestion was an unexpected one, 
and needed consideration. “ I can see diffi¬ 
culties,” he said at length. 

“ Where ? ” 

“ If Pichon put us back again in Bay¬ 
mouth he would betray Rogers. There’s 
honour amongst thieves, you know, and 
the spy looks upon himself as a brave man 
and a patriot. Moreover, if he were caught 
laying any double game he would lose his 
ead. We might tempt him if we got at 
him, but we ought to try all other means 
first." 


CHAPTER XM.—THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

“What do you propose, then? ” 

“ I can think of nothing.” 

Hal sighed; their plight seemed hope¬ 
less. The day passed a little more wearily 
than other days had done. The prison twi¬ 
light deepened on towards the long dark¬ 
ness, although a glance upwards through 
the bars showed them strips of fleecy 
cloud against a background of blue, and 
proclaimed that the summer evening was 
yet at its best. Visions of the red glory 
of sunset on the waves came to them, they 
saw the gulls wheeling, heard them scream¬ 
ing, and smelt the evening odour of the 
wind-swept pines. It was cruelly hard to 
be bound within four narrow hateful walls, 
to endure silence and breathe in the heavy 
stifling smells of a dungeon. 

The silence was broken by the rattling 
of a key in the lock; their scanty supper 
was due. The door opened. Of course it 
was their gaoler. Yet a sight of him was 
welcome as a break in the awful monotony, 
so they looked up. From both pairs of lips 
came an expression of wonderment. Their 
visitor was a woman, a clean, buxom, 
motherly soul in a homely dress and sabots 
that clicked almost musically on the hard 
floor. “Good evening, my dears,” she 
cried cheerily in excellent English. 

“ Good evening, ma’am ! ’’they answered, 
and still wondered whether they saw and 
heard correctly. 

“ I’ve brougnt your supper.” They could 
smell it now, and there was an odour of 
warm milk. “Just let me close the door, 
and then we’ll talk.” The key was turned 
again, and from under an ample apron 
two clean pannikins appeared. “There,” 
she said, “ this will warm you; take a 
good drink, and here’s a spoon for the 
bread.” 

The lads wanted no second bidding; 
they drank greedily. How delicious it was 
after the thin soup or cold water! The 
bread, sweetened and boiled in the rich 
fresh milk, made a meal such as they had 
not enjoyed since Pichon had seized them. 
The empty pannikins were put on the floor. 
“ Now,” said the kindly dame, “ we will 
have a chat.” 

“Who are you, ma’am?” Hal blurted 
out. 

The woman laughed. “ Who do you 
think I am, my boy?” 

“ Almost an angel ! ” was the reply. 

“Well, I am the gaoler’s wife.” 

“ But you are English? ” 

“ Yes, I am English, or was English. I 
have lived in France fourteen years now, 
and am the mother of three sturdy French 
boys. I grow sad at times to think that 
England and France are at war, but I am 
happy here.” 

Hal looked at her as well as the half¬ 
darkness permitted, and wondered if such 
a thing could be possible; he forgot for the 
moment that there were gaolers and 
gaoler’s wives in England. “ How did you 
know we were here ? ” he asked. 

“ I saw your silent friend fight the street 
gamin, and Sergeant Hoche told me all 
about you. I wanted to come and see you 
at once, but my good husband is very strict 
about his duties, and would not let me. He 
is not well to-night, and so I have brought 
you your suppers. I will have this cell 
cleaned out to-morrow, and put you in some 


fresh straw and another stool. Have you 
no money with you ? ” 

“None, ma’am; but my father would 
send plenty,” answered Ted promptly; 
“ he would buy our freedom.” 

‘ Who is your father? ” 

“ Squire Dodd, of Baymouth, in Dorset.” 

“ Ah, yes; some of our sailors have been 
to Baymouth.” 

“ Citizen Pichon knows who he is; he 
will tell you that he owns all the land 
thereabouts, and would not grudge money 
to set us free.” 

“ Are you brothers—” 

“No, but my father and Mrs. Hardy are 
great friends.” 

“ Well, now, I’ll tell you what I will do. 
You shall have money; my husband can 
buy things for prisoners; indeed, the mar¬ 
ket people come into the prison once a week 
with goods for sale. He shall buy for you 
honestly and cheaply, and I will lend the 
money until your father sends some to 
you.” 

“Can we write home?” asked Ted 
eagerly. 

“Yes, you can write; the governor will 
read your letter and try to get it to Eng¬ 
land. You must put nothing in it that he 
would object to. It will be better if you 
write nothing except that you were cap¬ 
tured and brought here as prisoners of war. 
Say nothing about Pichon; that would be 
telling secrets, and the governor would not 
pass it.” 

‘ ‘ Mustn’t I say how we were captured ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I would like to write to-morrow." 

“ I will tell my husband; he has a kind 
heart, but of course he must do his duty. 
Don’t expect me to tempt him to do any¬ 
thing wrong. I am very, very sorry for 
you, and I will do all I can for you, because 
I have boys of my own.” 

“ Can jour husband talk English, 
ma’am? ” inquired Hal. 

“ Yes, but he won’t use it, because 
England hates Napoleon so bitterly, and 
my husband worships him. Now I must be 
going. Keep stout hearts; you are brave 
boys. Let me kiss you and say good¬ 
night ! ” 

CHAPTER XIII.—A NEW FRIEND. 

Ted wrote his letter and sorrowed over 
its enforced brevity. He longed to let his 
father know that they had been captured 
fighting for the flag, and that Hal still bore 
the marks of honourable wounds. He 
wanted also, at least, to warn the Squire 
about Rogers and have a watch set upon 
the traitor. The gaoler brought paper, pen 
and ink, and took the letter away when it 
was finished. Hal was not permitted to 
send an epistle, so he contented himself 
with putting a loving, cheery message to 
his mother at the end of Ted’s. There¬ 
after, for about three weeks, the boys bore 
their imprisonment bravely, even light- 
heartedly. The cell was cleaned out. and 
a bundle of sweet-smelling hay put in for 
a bed. With the money their country¬ 
woman provided, they were able to pur¬ 
chase a few dainties for themselves, and 
were also allowed out in the courtyard 
daily to stretch their limbs and feel the 
warm sun. The governor did not send for 
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them, and they s<*r nothing of Pichon or 
Sergeant Hoche. There were other pri¬ 
soners of war in Havre; these were mostly 
sailors, and were confined in another wing 
of the prison, and so the boys saw nothing 
of them. On a few occasions the gaoler’s 
wife visited them in the evening and 
chatted with them. Her husband had 
seen Pichon, who vouched for the 
good birth and breeding of the lads, and 
the reputed wealth of Squire Dodd. As 
far, therefore, as the woman’s means per¬ 
mitted there was no stint of money. She 
bought the boys some clean linen and 
washed that which was soiled. Hal’s 
wounded head also received the attention 
it sorely needed, and altogether time hung 
less heavily. 

But as the days counted up to weeks 
unrest began again and hopes grew 
dimmer. The lads recognised the diffi¬ 
culties there were about getting a letter to 
England and receiving an answer, but they 
knew that smugglers’ boats were busy 
enough, war or no war, and it was by one 
of these that their letter was to be 
despatched. The gaoler still persisted in 
his refusal to talk English, but he listened 
to the boys, nodded his head in token that 
he understood their requests, and, as a 
rule, he carried them out. Ted appealed 
for permission to write another letter; 
this was refused. He asked their good 
friend to write, but she bade them wait a 
little longer. 

Their monotony and loneliness were at 
length greatly relieved by the advent of a 
merry Welsh sailor whose boat had been 
picked up by a French frigate cruising in 
the St. George’s Channel. His name was 
Evan Griffiths, and he hailed from Milford. 
Imprisonment sat very lightly on the 
lively, dark-eyed Welshman. The lads met 
him during their noonday parade in the 
courtyard. Griffiths guessed their nation¬ 
ality at a glance, and came forward with 
a “ Bless me ! What wass you boys doing 
here, whatefer ? ” 

The Dorset lads were utterly strange to 
English spoken with a strong Welsh accent 
and looked upon the newcomer as a 
foreigner whose accent was not French. 
“ We are English,” answered Ted. 

“ That iss why I ask you what you wass 
doing in this dirty old prison of Havre,” 
said Griffiths. “What iss your names? 
Where do you come from? What iss this 
uniform? It iss not a midshipman’s, and 
indeed, to goodness, it iss not pretty 
enough for King George’s pages.” 

There was no mistaking the Welshman’s 
genial tone, so Ted told their story, which 
was plentifully interrupted by “ Bless 
me ! ” “ Indeed ! ” and Welsh ejaculations 
which they did not understand. At the 
end he cheered them by the assurance that 
their imprisonment would not last much 
longer. 

“ Are you sure? ” cried Hal, excitedly. 

Sure*! As sure as my name iss Evan 
Griffiths. Do you think any old French 
prison will keep me for long? No, indeed 
it will not. Look you, the French captured 
me; but what wass the odds? Why a 
sixty-gun frigate to a row boat. I wass out 
fishing for lobsters and a current carried 
me too far. There wass that old frigate 
lying under a headland, and I drifted 
right under her bows. The French took 
you, and you are frightened. That iss but 
natural, for you are little boys who ought 
to be home playing at marbles. You shall 
not stay here. I will take you away.” 

“ But escape isn’t so easy as all that,” 
Ted protested. 

“ Let me tell you a true story about the 
French," answered Griffiths. “ There wass 
a bold French general, and he said, ‘ I will 


conquer England ! ' So he issued a great 
proclamation in which he called on all 
Englishmen and Welshmen to rise up 
against King George and his wicked 
ministers. It wass a very beautiful piece 
of writing, that proclamation, and it told 
the people that they were kings and that 
their king wass nobody. Then this great 
general found a certain colonel, an Irish- 
Frenchman, and he gave him just one 
hundred heroes for an army. And the 
colonel, having drilled his heroes and told 
them what fine fellows they were and what 
glory should be theirs, sailed away across 
the Channel. Well, he thought that 
probably we Welshmen hated King George, 
so he came to Wales, came to the little 
rock-bound harbour of Fishguard. I wass 
there at the time, and, indeed to goodness, 
I wass a bit alarmed when the French ship 
sailed in, its decks crowded with men. 
Why, there wass enough of them to eat 
up everybody in the little village ! Well, 
mark you, the Frenchmen landed, one 
hundred heroes and a colonel. They 
paraded on the hill above the harbour, and 
the colonel made a long speech, at the end 
• if which they threw their caps into the air 
with shouts of ‘ Liberte, Egalite, Frater- 
nite! * Then they marched westwards 
to conquer England* and capture Mr. Pitt 
and King George. It wass a brave sight ! 
I wass curious and wanted to see what the 
heroes would do, and so I followed. Well, 
there wass lots of curious people besides 
Evan Griffiths. The women put on their 
red shawls and came out also. And by- 
and-by one or two Welsh gentlemen 
gathered their servants and neighbours 
and rode to stop the hundred heroes. They 
halted, and our women stood on the hills 
to see what would happen. And what do 
you think happened ? Why, just this. The 
sight of the women so frightened the gal¬ 
lant colonel and his men that they threw 
down their arms and surrendered without 
striking a blow. They might have done 
plenty of mischief, and perhaps burned a 
few villages, but they had no stomach for 
fighting, and were afraid of a few Welsh¬ 
women. Now, I ask you, do you think a 
French prison will hold Evan Griffiths? 
Indeed to goodness, no! I shall walk out 
of Havre when I have had a rest, and you 
two good boys shall walk out with me.” 

The boys shook their heads. Griffiths 
slapped them jovially on the back. “ Here 


iss a little problem in figures for you. 
If one hundred French heroes and one 
brave colonel, all armed, ran away at the 
sight of a Welshwoman’s red shawl, how 
many Frenchmen will run away from Evan 
Griffiths and two Baymouth Volunteers? 
There, that iss a puzzle to keep you awake 
to-night.” 

Youth is the season for hope, and 
although the boys did not quite swallow all 
the story they had heard they could not be 
blind to the confidence the Welshman 
showed in bis own powers. Moreover, Sol 
Davis had told them about a French in¬ 
vasion of Wales by an Irish colonel and 
a hundred gaol-birds from the French 
prisons; but he had made no mention of 
Welshwomen and shawls. Griffiths said he 
spoke as an eye-witness, and therefore it 
was possible that his highly coloured 
account was the true one. Hal and Ted, 
however, had already been taught severe 
lessons in caution, and they wanted to 
know how he proposed to walk out of 
prison and get safely home again. 

“ T have it all here,” he said, tapping 
his forehead. 

“ Can’t you tell us a little of your 
plans ? ” asked Hal. 

“ I will. Now it iss like this. In Brit¬ 
tany the people are really Welsh, not 
French, and they will understand my 
language and take me for one of themselves. 
I have met Breton sailors and talked with 
them, and so I know how much alike we 
are. We will get out of this old prison, 
take a boat (the French owe me one), sail 
away westwards and get into Brittany, and 
we shall be all right—iss indeed!” 

“ That sounds very nice,” commented 
Ted, “ but it occurs to me that my chum 
and I here might just as well say, ‘ Oh ! 
we’ll walk out of this place and just cut 
across country eastwards to Calais. That 
towm was English for centuries, and its 
people must have a lot of our blood in 
them. They ought to recognise us as old 
relations, take us to their bosoms with a 
good hug and a smacking kiss, and bundle 
us over to Dover by the next packet-boat.’ ” 

Griffiths laughed good-humouredly. 
“ That iss very good. You have hit me off 
very well. But you shall see. You are 
down-hearted, my boy. Trust me, and I 
will get you to Dorset again.” 

“ We’ll trust you,” said Hal. 

“ Good ! ” 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE GREAT WAR EAGLE MAKES A SWOOP. 


■VText morning Jack spent the hour after 
Xl sunrise in a close examination of his 
11 lie and cartridge belt. He knew that the 
Pawneee were always careless in the way 
they used fine weapons. He rubbed the 
barrels and cleaned them out, and dried 
the cartridges carefully in the eun. Un¬ 
fortunately there were only twenty—a 
very insufficient number if any wandering 
enemies were out upon the prairie. 

“ Well, Silent Buffalo Robe, what is to be 
the next move? It strikes me that some 
plot is going on against Grey Eagle, your 
father. Lightning Flash and the chief medi¬ 
cine man have been in close confab for 
some time back, and it does not call for 
sharp sight to know that they wanted to 
get to the top of the tree. If they have 
infected the tribe we had better keep 
away. ’ ’ 

“Grey Eagle is no child, Sure Eye; he 
says little, but nothing escapes him. He 
vtrill have laid his plans, and at any rate 
Lightning Flash and Black Fang can do 
him no harm now.” The lad touched the 
scalps which hung at his belt. 

“ The tribe has been restless for many 
moons now,” he said, after a long silence ; 
" the wicked plotters were always going 
about stirring up ill-feeling. Perhaps it 
would be safer for us to get on the trail 
to Laramie or the Fort. If we could meet 
Grey Eagle with his faithful braves we 
might return with them to the lodges of 
the tribe.” 

Unknown to Silent Buffalo Robe and 
Sure Eye, the dead traitors had prepared 
their plans skilfully, and a great crowd of 
braves, more than five hundred in number, 
had already started out to lay an ambush 
for Grey Eagle. The influence of the medi¬ 
cine men had been the final cause of the 
discontent and treachery of the warriors, 
although many had been forced into the 
plot against their own will. Some ten miles 
from the Fort the way led through a very 
dangerous tract of broken country which 
might have been created by Nature for 
deeds of ambush and treachery. The trail 
wound through thick brushwood and over 
rocky hillsides, where a tribe of Indians 
could easily be concealed. For several 
miles, blasted dead trees, stiff wild-sage 
bushes, and prickly-pear trees gave an 
almost weird appearance to the scene. In 
many places there were curious patches of 
thick white clay, which seemed to have 
been formed by subsidence from the hills. 
They were about six or ten yards across, 
and looked like solid ground. The crust 
was dried and cracked, and while to all 
appearance a man or beast might safely 
venture to set foot upon them, they were 
in reality treacherous deadly quagmires of 
a terrible kind. It was death to any living 
thing which became entangled in the 
creamy, slimy depths. Even the mighty 
buffalo and the fierce, strong grizzly bear 
could not extricate themselves wfoen once 
they had stepped upon the yielding surface. 

At this part of the road the Indians were 
accustomed to strike up the hills for some 
hundred yards and move along the forest- 
crested ridge. They had no choice in the 
matter, for only the most capable trailers 
could have picked a way through the quag¬ 
mires. It followed, of course, that an 
abrupt leaving of the road in order to climb 


the steeper hill-path always caused a 
certain amount of confusion, and it was 
not until a party had reached the higher 
level that anything like disciplined order 
could be regained. 

In the thick trees, the clefts and gullies, 
and the dense brushwood, Lightning Flash 
had planned V place his warriors, so that 
when the trai t Grey Eagle was forced 
by the quagmires of the lower road to 
ascend the hillside, the concealed Pawnees 
could fall upon th m and c t them down 
in the confusion. Fifty men thus advan¬ 
tageously placed would have been enough 
to ensure the annihilation of Grey Eagle’s 
company, but as Lightning Flash wanted 
to embroil as many men as possible in his 
treachery he had chosen five hundred braves 
to carry out the evil work. 

The Pawnees had been sent off to take up 
their position, and Lightning Flash had 
promised to join them after a few days’ 
interval. As we know, lie would never be 
able to lead them, for his body, crushed 
out of all recognition, was being carried 
into the swift waters of the great river; but 
the fact of the Pawnee rebels being posted 
on the direct line to Fort Bridger meant 
that a situation of great peril would menace 
Jack and Silent Buffalo Robe if they came 
along the trail. 

Leaving the Pawnees entrenched in the 
dark forest on the Bridger Trail, let us 
return to Sure Eye and his friend, now 
preparing to leave the shelter of the wood 
of the cataract. Anxious aB Jack was to 
set out to meet Grey Eagle on his return, 
the fact that he had only a few cartridges 
made him hesitate. To be practically help¬ 
less because of the want of ammunition, 
when the prairies were probably alive with 
hostile Indians, made him feel that it was 
foolish to venture. On the other hand, to 
return to the village would undoubtedly 
mean an attack from those whom Thunder 
Cloud and Lightning Flash had left on 
guard. And then Silent Buffalo Robe had 
only his own pony. 

Jack sat immersed in thought, until his 
companion broke the silence. 

“ Has my brother Sure Eye determined 
to set out at once to meet Grey Eagle? ” 

“No, my lad, I haven’t. It’s too risky 
without a horse and plenty of ammunition. 
My rifle is a fine one, but without cartridges 
I’m done. We must go back to the lodges, 
and see whether we can creep in quietly 
and bag any ammunition. Then we can 
take a horse or two and be off. We have 
a week yet to get to the place where we 
have determined to meet your father. But 
it’s risky going back to the village. They 
intended to burn me at the stake : Bound¬ 
ing Elk told me that, and he said that all 
the squaws were looking forward with 
delight at the thought of seeing the false 
witch doctor suffer. The ungrateful 
beggars.” 

“ Is that all that troubles Sure Eye?” 
said the lad, with a laugh. “ 1 will go to 
the village. Lightning Flash took the boxes 
of ammunition into his own lodge with the 
rest of my brother’s property. I know 
where it is hidden. Give me a night and 
a day, and I promise to be back here with 
horses and the'little square boxes which 
used to hang on Sure Eye’s saddle.” 

"You are a brick, Silent Buffalo Robe. 


I didn’t like to suggest it, but that is just 
what I think is the best plan. Get my 
heavy saddle, if you can, with the boxes 
strapped upon it. Choose a good, strong 
horse or two, and come back to the cave of 
the falling water. I will wait there inside 
the cavern until you return. If you are 
not back before two suns have gone I’ll 
come to look for you. When will you 
start ? ” 

“ As soon as I can, Sure Eye. I’ll not 
try to enter the Paes until darkness has 
fallen. Have no fear for me. I know the 
lodge of Lightning Flash, and can put my 
hand on the saddle in the dark. I will 
bring some of my father's horses. To¬ 
morrow shortly after sunrise be at the edge 
of the wood here, and you will see me 
galloping across the prairie.” 

A few minutes later the pluck lad had 
vaulted upon his pony, and Jack saw him 
disappear in the direction of the mountains. 
He waited for some time, and then retraced 
his steps to the cavern of the falling water. 
He leaped through the fall and made a 
fire and prepared to have a comfortable 
time until his comrade returned. When he 
arose before sunrise next morning he felt 
like a giant refreshed and fit for anything. 
He left the cave and lay down in the covert , 
where he could command a wide view of 
the prairie. 

For some time he lay closely concealed. 
His eyes were fixed upon a point in the 
direction of the line of hills. There was 
no sign of yie lad. Then he slowly scanned 
the horizon to the east and south. A long 
distance away, some twelve miles, but per¬ 
fectly outlined in the clear air, he saw that 
the sun was glinting upon a point. The 
point was moving. Then he noticed other 
gleaming lights. A close observation re¬ 
vealed the fact that the sun was shining 
upon the steel spear-points of a large 
number of horsemen. As yet the men could 
not be seen because of intervening ridges, 
but Jack knew that a considerable number 
of Indians were moving cautiously towards 
the distant mountains. If they pursued a 
westerly course they would inevitably come 
into the direct line which would be followed 
by Silent Buffalo Robe. 

Taking his gaze from the warriors in the 
south. Jack now examined the prairie to¬ 
wards the east. He had not long to wait. 
Crossing the ridges about fifteen miles 
away, he distinctly saw a large body of 
mounted warriors. They were riding 
steadily along, and would probably pass 
his hiding-place at less than two miles 
away. It was clear that if they came on, 
Silent Buffalo Rohe would be intercepted. 
For a few minutes Jack was at his wits’ 
end. There was a chance that the keen- 
sighted lad, from his higher position in the 
foothills, would have perceived the Indians 
long before Jack had done, but it might 
easily have fallen out also that the lad 
himself was being pursued by the Pawnees 
of the village, and that he was finding hint- 
self between two bodies of his enemies. 
Suddenly Jack made up his mind what to 
do. He remembered that a distant smoko 
rising in the clear sky had attracted the 
attention of the waggon master when Dave 
had been sent off to discover what had 
caused it. Jack determined to see what 
smoke w ould do now in the way of drawing 
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and Jack saw the 
Hne of gleaming 
spear-points in the 
south halt and then 
turn towards the 
east. He knew that 
scouts w'ould be sent 
off to communicate 
with the main body, 
and that the Indians, 
whoever they were, 
would not advance 
until they had dis¬ 
covered why the 
column of smoke 
was rising above the 
trees. Both bodiea 
would join and halt 
until the scouts sent 
into the wood had. 
reported, and Jack 
reckoned that the 
bright fire burning 
before a dense 
thicket where a large 
body of enemiea 
might be lying con¬ 
cealed would delay 
the Indians for a 
very considerable 
time. No weak com¬ 
pany would dare to 
light a fire in such an 
open manner, and 
Jack knew that 
nearly all the 
Indians would be 
sent into the wood. 

This was precisely 
what happened. A 
body of some four 
hundred Dakotali or 
Sioux warriors had 
heard that Grey 
Eagle and a large 
company were 
trading at Fort 
Bridger. and they 
were now on their 
way to attack the 
Pawnee village be¬ 
fore the Chief could 
return. They had 
ridden without a 


both bodies of 
Indians from the 
westerly trail. 

Keeping well 
under cover, he 
ran with all his 
speed along the 
skirts of the wood 
until he had 
covered about 
four miles. Then 
he darted into the trees 
and ran until he found 
the place he wanted for 
his purpose. It was a 
sheltered ravine, entered 
by a fairly narrow path, 
and having at the ex¬ 
treme end a dense screen 
of brushwood. Gathering 
a heap of leaves and 
bracken, he flung them 
together, heaped sticks 
upon them, and struck a 
light. Then, throwing some logs 
upon the heap, he darted back into 
the shelter of the thickets. Long 
before he had reached his former 
place of concealment a column of 
■moke was rising high above the 
trees. As he expected, the horsemen 
in the east halted and took shelter, •• 


Lightning Flash gave a mighty leap. He rebounded, and shot into the stream below.”-*, CAap,. VII. and VIII. 
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halt for more than twenty-four hours, 
and had decided to conceal themselves 
in the hollows and bluffs of the prairies 
in order to pick off any bands of Pawnees 
who might be out hunting, leaving 
the attack upon the mountain village until 
an hour or so after sunset. They had 
divided into two bodies, some fifty warriors 
riding to the south-west, while the main 
body advanced more slowly from the east. 
The sight of the smoke curling up above 
the tree tops had caused an immediate halt. 
Scouts had galloped in from the smaller 
party, and a move was then made towards 
the wood. Some of the best scouts had 
crawled into the thickets, and a silent 
movement was being made in the direction 
of the fire. The horses were forced down 
in the hollows of the prairie, while the 
whole body halted to await developments. 

The reports of the scouts made the chiefs 
feel that a strong body of whites or Indians 
must be lurking in the thick cover behind 
the fire. Some three hundred Sioux war¬ 
riors were ordered to surround the place 
and to lie in wait until the signal was 
given to attack. 

Meanwhile Silent Buffalo Robe was lying 
in a hollow about five miles away from 
Jack. He had obtained the necessary 
ammunition and two strong horses, and 
with his own pony had ridden away from 
the village about three hours before sun¬ 
rise. He had seen the Sioux long before 
Jack had, and knew that if they came on 
it would be impossible for him to escape. 
He rode until he dared show himself no 
longer, and then availed himself of the 
first shelter that presented itself. Keeping 
a sharR look-out, he had seen the smoke 
rise about four miles from the place where 
he expected to find Jack, and at first 
thought that his white friend lad been 
foolish. When he saw the Sioux warriors 
turn and gallop to the east he knew what 
would happen, and began to realise that 
Sure Eye, if the fire was his contrivance, 
was not so simple as might appear. He 
sprang upon his own pony as soon as the 
Sioux had disappeared, and galloped at full 
speed towards the spot where Jack was 
lying. In a few minutes Buffalo Robe saw 
a hand waving, and Jack came running out 
to meet him. It was high time ; the Sioux 
had surrounded the fire, and, discover¬ 
ing nothing save the solitary trail of a 
white man, had rushed the place and found 
out that they had been fooled. 

Raising a furious war-whoop, the scouts 
darted off upon Jack’s trail. The horsemen 
on the prairies sprang upon their ponies and 
came swooping round the front of the 
wood. Jack and Buffalo Robe had not 
gone more than three miles before the in¬ 
furiated Sioux were riding full speed to 
overtake the fugitives. None of the horses 
was fresh enough for a headlong race, and 
Jack soon realised that escape was hopelesB. 

“ Ride till we reach a flat wide expanse 
of prairie, Buff ; keep well away from bluffs 
and hollows. We must have open ground 
or we are lost. Dismount when I tell you.” 

He was fumbling with his pistol and 
keeping a sharp look-out for a level stretch 
of the prairie. At length he drew rein and 
leaped to the ground. The next minute he 
had shot his two horses dead, and the in¬ 
stant Buffalo Robe dismounted Jack killed 
the lad’s pony with another bullet. 

“ Drag the horses into position,” he 
gasped ; “we must make a rampart with 
their bodies. Poor brutes, it was a hard 
necessity, but there was no choice left us. 
Inside with you, Buff—lie down.” 

The dead horses were hastily dragged 
into a rough triangle-shaped fort, and Jack 
and Buffalo Robe crouched behind the 
bodies. The ammunition was thrown on the 


ground, and Jack lay with his rifle ready. 
His hands trembled so much that he could 
hardly fix the sights. He knew that every 
shot was of priceless value. Fortunately he 
obtained command of himself as soon as 
he levelled the piece, and his training as a 
marksman now Btood him in good stead. 
His hand became as steady aB a rock. 

The Sioux could hardly perceive the pros¬ 
trate forms of the fugitives, because of the 
long prairie grass, but they knew that they 
could not be very far away. The horse¬ 
men rapidly formed a long far-flung half¬ 
circle and began to search. Almost oppo¬ 
site Jack a Sioux chief was charging at a 
steady pace. He was bareheaded, and his 
long hair was gathered in a queue, a head¬ 
dress of eagle feathers hung at hiB back, 
and a buffalo robe, held by a belt, was 
gathered round his waist. He had a round 
white shield of tough hide, from the centre 
of which some eagle feathers were flying. 
A long spear-shaft, decorated with scalps, 
was in one hand, and in the other he carried 
a musket. His face and chest were painted 
with bright vermilion. He rode a magni¬ 
ficent black horse, with a high wooden 
saddle covered with raw hide. His bridle 
was a cord of plaited hair lashed around 
the jaw of his horse. The device painted 
upon the breast of the chief was the wing 
of an eagle. When young Buffalo Robe saw 
him he gave a shout of dismay. 

“ We are lost, Sure Eye; it is War Eagle 
himself, the mighty chief of the Dakotahs.” 

They could not see all the particulars 
described above, but Buffalo Robe had re¬ 
cognised the dreaded war chief when he 
was more than six hundred yards away. 

Jack steadied his rifle on the shoulder of 
his dead horse and took a careful aim. He 
fired at the breast of the chief. The big 
black horse gave a frantic leap into the 
air and crashed upon the ground. 

“ Too low,” muttered Jack as he ad¬ 
justed his sights once again. “ I’ll have 
another try.” 

The chief had been flung like a ball 
along the prairie, but he leaped to his feet 
and shook his fist in the direction of the 
marksman. The next instant he fell for 
ever, with a bullet through his brain. A 
yell of angerewept down the line of Indians 
and the pace became slower. Then there 
was a halt. Picking out the chiefs, Jack 
dropped them, one by one, with rapid and 
skilful shots. Some of the Indians cast 
themselves on the ground and opened fire 
with their inferior muskets, and others dis¬ 
charged flights of arrows. 

“ The range is too far, my boys,” said 
Jack; “you can do nothing until you get 
closer, and that is the sort of fighting you 
beggars don’t like. Fire away : you are 
only making a noise and wasting ammuni¬ 
tion.” 

The horses were standing some fifty yards 
behind the advance scouts of the Sioux. 
Jack began to fire into them in the hope 
of stampeding the cattle. When the 
Indians saw their horses dropping they 
hurried them to the rear and tethered them 
some thousand yards away. Jack sighted 
for the distance and began to pick off the 
Indians who were grouped near. Nearly 
every shot brought down a man. There was 
another yell from the rear, and the ad¬ 
vanced scouts began to fall back. They 
were not used to this kind of warfare, and 
the courage of the Sioux had not been 
trained to the swift effects of long-distance 
shooting. The death of the chiefs had a 
very demoralising effect upon them, and 
the rapid discharges of a splendid rifle, 
well handled, were enough to undermine 
the courage of any warriors whose chief 
weapon was the longbow. Their proper 
course would have been to make a 


headlong charge in loose formation, un¬ 
heeding every casualty and converging 
from many points upon the common centre 
where their opponents were lying, but this 
movement required well-disciplined troops, 
and Indian warfare was always based upon 
the idea of surprise. 

The warriors withdrew for another half- 
mile or so and then began to ride round in 
a very wide circle. Fortunately Jack and 
his comrade had plenty of water and food. 
They lay securely in the shelter of the dead 
horses and regaled themselves with a good 
meal. Suddenly Buffalo Robe grasped 
Jaek’B arm and pointed to a large jack- 
rabbit which had leaped out of the grass 
and was loping away at a great speed. 

“ Sioux Indian there,” said the lad, 
“ crawling through the grass. Watch, Sure 
Eye; while the others are riding round to 
attract our attention the bravest warriors 
are creeping through the grass to leap upon 
us when we are not prepared.” 

“ Right you are, Buff, my boy; they can’t 
get nearer than two hundred yards—the 
grass is too short close to where we are 
lying. I chose this spot with my eyes open. 
The moment they show’ upon the open I'll 
bag them.” 

He fixed his sights for two hundred and 
fifty yards and lay w-atching the grass to 
the east. Buffalo Robe swept the prairie 
to the south and west. There was a sharp 
crack from the rifle, and some tall grass 
which had been moving suddenly stopped. 

“ Number one,” muttered Jack. “ I just 
got a glimpse of his feathers. That ought 
to warn them.” 

“ Hist ! Sure Eye; to the left quickly. I 
saw a brave just beyond that clump. He 
will lift his head in a minute." 

Jack quickly shifted his position, and 
the lad faced the east. Another half-hour 
passed without the slightest movement 
being discerned anywhere. The mounted 
Indians were still galloping in a wide circle. 
Then Jack saw the shaven head of a Sioux 
gleaming. The brave was dragging himself 
like a huge serpent over the grass. For an 
instant Jack had a good view, and his rifle- 
claimed another victim. Still not a sound 
was heard from any of the scouts. 

The hot sun beat down upon the prairie, 
and Jack felt the perspiration streaming 
from him. His head ached with the 
nervous strain, and he began to feel a 
strange sickness stealing over him. The 
grass seemed to be moving all around him, 
and many times he felt that he must fire 
if only to relieve the tension. Long-for¬ 
gotten nursery rhymes began to rise in his 
mind, and he found himself repeating again 
and again little tags of childish verseB. He 
thought he was back at school, and saw 
bright-faced lads, with books in their 
hands, walking along corridors, and heard 
the rustle of the masters’ gowns. Then he 
was at sea, and the gentle tossing of a be¬ 
calmed vessel seemed to be lulling him to 
sleep. He saw the helmsman nodding at 
the wheel, and heard a bell strike. He was 
laughing to himself at the sight of the 
sleepy steersman when a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, and the voice of young 
Buffalo Robe aroused him to a sense of the 
present. The sun was setting over the 
distant hills. With a jump and a startled 
exclamation Jack grabbed his rifle. 

“Oh, Buff, I've been asleep. It’s an 
hour or two from sunset. What in the 
world has happened ? ” 

“ Asleep, Sure Eye,” said the lad ; “it 
cannot be ! You have not moved for many 
hours except to mutter strange words, but 
you have been keeping a keen look-out to¬ 
wards the Sioux. I have not moved, and 
nothing has been stirring. The braves are 
camping all around us, waiting for the 
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darkness. I think the scouts have all gone 
away, but one cannot be sure about that.” 

“ I’ve been fast asleep, Buffalo Robe, 
and a nice mess I might have made of it. 
I felt ill and giddy, and began to think of 
home and school. Give me a drink and 
something to eat. I feel too ashamed of 
myself to say anything more. Luckily you 
were on the alert. I ought to be kicked ! ” 

They munched away at their evening 


meal, and slowly the majestic sun sank to 
rest behind the hills. The night wind began 
to sweep over the prairie, and from the 
wood the faint howl of some prowling 
wolves was heard. Apart from this there 
was silence over the immense open tract of 
prairie, but Jack knew that the Sioux were 
all upon the alert, and that in another hour 
the final attack would be made. It would 
be a stealthy advance upon the part of the 


scouts, a swift rush of galloping horsemen 
from all quarters, a terrible hand-to-hand 
conflict, and two reeking scalps would be 
triumphantly displayed upon the belt or 
the long spear-shaft of some exultant 
Dakotah warrior. With a sudden impulse. 
Jack reached out his hand and took that 
of the Indian lad, and a few tears gathered 
in his eyes as he made a silent farewell. 

(To be continued.) 



The Generosity of Tubby 


T hebe are a good many points on which 
Burgoyne and I don’t agree, and the 
difference between a gentleman and a cad 
is one of them. Burgoyne’s people are 

rather swells, though they’re frightfully 
short of cash, and he will have it that no¬ 
body who doesn’t know who his great¬ 
grandfather was can possibly be anything 
but a common lout. Whereas / think if a 
chap behaves like a gentleman, he is a 
gentleman, even if his great-grandfather 
was only a chimney sweep. And as I once 
got a prize for an essay on this subject, I 
consider that I am entitled to speak about it. 

However, even Burgoyne was obliged to 
own that his theory might be wrong some¬ 
times, after old Tubby behaved in such a 
decent way. 

His real name is Sir Anthony Tubbins, 
and ages ago, when he was a kid, he was 
errand boy and bottle washer to Mr. 
Thompson, the chemist in Munchester 
High Street. Then he started educating 
himself and went in strong for physics, 
and messed about with experiments till he 
discovered something or other in the chemi¬ 
cal way that nobody knew about before. 

After that he went to London, and by 
the time he was fifty or thereabouts he 
had made a tremendous lot of money, and 
was knighted, and scientific people fussed 
after him no end. But when Munchester 
people heard about him they looked down 
their noses and sneered, because money 
and brains aren’t thought much about in 
Munchester—only blood. 

But they sang a very different tune after 
the fire that nearly burnt the Cathedral 
down, because the damage was simply 
frightful and nobody knew where the tin 
was to come from to put it in order 
again. Subs, for the Restoration Fund 
came in pretty well, but Sir Anthony’s 
was the first really big cheque—20,000Z.— 
and when he wrote and offered to present a 
new reredos as well for under the great 
east window, it was astonishing how the 
Lord Mayor and the other municipal big¬ 
wigs suddenly saw what a splendid chap 
he was. 

They accepted his offer, of course, and 
when the reredos was finished a grand cere¬ 
mony was arranged—service in the Cathe¬ 
dral first, with the Bishop consecrating the 
reredos, a swell reception in the Lord 
Mayor’s Rooms afterwards, when the Free¬ 
dom of the City was to be given to Sir 
Anthony, and a gorgeous spread in the 
Town Hall crvpt to wind up with. 

This was where we came in, because 
Phil Burgoyne and I are the head boys 
in the Cat hedral choir, and of course we all 
had to attend at the service. Burgoyne 
simply raved about it—said it was insult¬ 
ing and degrading to have to go and sing 
for an old moneybags like old Tubbins. 
However, there was no help for it, and 
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we were pretty well consoled by the reflec¬ 
tion that we should get a holiday from 
school, and, what wae far more important, 
a share in the banquet in the crypt. It is, 
and always has been for goodness knows 
how long, an unquestioned privilege of the 
Cathedral choir boys, that whenever they 
have to sing for a special occasion they 
have a decent share of any extra grub that 
may be going afterwards. 

Tubby came down to stay with Sir 
George Fairfax, the Lord Mayor, the day 
before the consecration, and some of us 
happened to see him driving from the 
station—a little fat man. with a red puffy 
face, small keen eyes, and a rather pompous 
manner—I never saw a chap whose name 
fitted him better. 

There was a choir practice that night, 
and when we got into the vestry the first 
thing we saw was a big sheet of paper 
pinned on the curtains with a simply rip¬ 
ping caricature of Tubby drawn on it in 
blue pencil—just a rouglh sort of sketch, 
but the likeness was unmistakable. We all 
looked at it and simply howled with 
laughter, till suddenly Mr. Stephens, the 
Precentor, came in, and we shut up sharp 
then. We hate Stephens like poison ; he’s 
down on you like a load of bricks for every 
little trifle, and seems to think boys have 
no more feelings than a flock of locusts. 

“What is all this noise about?” he 
snapped. “ Burgoyne, how dare you 
laugh in the vestry? ” 

Burgoyne is the only one of us who isn’t 
afraid of the Precentor, so of course 
Stephens never loses an opportunity of 
pitching into him. Phil doesn’t care a row 
of pins for him, and he held up the sketch 
with a cheerful grin, just as if it had been 
an ordinary flattering photo by Elliott & 
Fry. 

“ Couldn’t help laughing, sir, it’s such 
a joke,” he said. “ Somebody’s been 
drawing a speaking likeness of Sir 
Anthony Tubbins. Just have a look at it.” 

Stephens snatched the sheet of paper and 
glared at it till he looked as if he was 
going off in a fit. 

“ Who has drawn this abominable pic¬ 
ture?” he foamed. “Which of you has 
dared to be so impertinent? ” 

We all denied it, of course, and told 
Stephens it was there when we came in. 
But he wouldn’t take our word, and as 
good as said he believed Burgoyne did it, 
which was rot, because Phil can’t draw for 
nuts, and, anyway, he doesn’t tell lies. 
Stephens questioned us all separately, but 
apparently nobody had ever seen the thing 
before, and he couldn’t find out a thing 
about it. So after giving us a good slang¬ 
ing all round, lie said that unless the fellow 
owned up before service next day, none of 
us should go to the Town Hall for the 
feed. 


This beastly trick of punishing us all for 
one fellow’s fault is just one of Stephens’ 
pleasant little ways. After the practice 
we held a meeting outside the Cathedral, 
and Burgoyne vowed that whatever the 
Precentor said or did, he meant to get into 
the crypt somehow. 

“ That’s all very fine,” I said, “ but you 
know well enough we should simply be 
turned out again without the grub. The 
point is, who did draw the rotten thing? ” 
But nobody would own to it, and after 
some more purposeless jaw, the meeting 
broke up and we all went home. 

Well, the affair went off all right next 
day, as far as our part of it was concerned 
at any rate. All the clergy were there, 
and the municipal pots and their wives, 
and a lot of other swell johnnies, and Sir 
Anthony was tubbier than ever—redder 
and more swelled out and bursting with 
self-importance. After service they all 
went off to the Town Hall, and Stephens 
held another inquisition in the vestry. 
But he didn’t get a step farther, so he 
ordered us all off home, and said there’d 
be no grub for any of us. We said nothing, 
but simply did a bunk for the Town 
Hall. 

All the processional people had gone in 
some time before, of course, and when we 
tried to squeeze in quietly, the chap in 
charge of the door barred the way, and 
said his orders were that none of us were 
to be admitted. We tried bribery, but 
we’d only about five shillings between the 
thirty of us, and he wouldnt even look at 
it. Then we tried the Carlton Street en¬ 
trance, and the bobby there said he’d 
fetch Mr. Stephens at once if we didn’t 
clear off sharp. We didn’t stop to argue 
with him—it would have taken a good 
while to tell him what we thought of him— 
but went off to the back entrance and had 
another shot there. But that was locked 
and there was nobody there at all, so we 
drew off and began to feel a bit dis¬ 
couraged. Then suddenly Tommy Staines, 
the smallest kid in the choir, came scut¬ 
tling up from a back corner. 

“ I say, Burgoyne,” he said, “ I’ve found 
a way to get in. There’s a little door 
where they take the prisoners into the cells, 
and the bobby hanging round there is a 
friend of mine—at least, he’s sweet on 
our cook—and he says he’ll let us in if we 
promise solemnly we won’t give him away 
to anybody.” 

“ Tommy,” said Phil, “ you’re a jewel. 
Lead the way, my child.” 

Staines took us to the door, and we 
sneaked in quietly, and the bobby shut it 
after 11 s quick, f shoved the five bob into 
his hand, and he took it with a cute wink. 

“ Now, young gentlemen,” he said. 
“ I’m taking a big risk for you, but you’ve 
promised not to tell who let you in. Go 
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through the passage, and turn to the left 
and then to the right, and go up the steps. 
You’ll find the crypt all right.” 

It was a rummy feeling, sneaking quietly 
along the whitewashed passages, but you 
can bat we found the crypt. It’s a big 
room with stone walls and pillars, under 
the Concert Hall, and nearly all the big 
spreads are given there, because it’s a 
good size and conveniently central. 

It looked ripping that day, all done up 
with flowers and red and white muslin 
stuff, and the floor covered with red felt, 
while the tables were laid with a feast fit 
to make your mouth water for a week. 
There was a long table along the wall 
nearest the door, where we usually sat, 
but Burgoyne didn’t go near it. He 
marched straight across the room to a 
darkish corner, and soon found a table that 
would hold us. Of course we all followed 
him and sat down. 

“What’s the game?” I said. “This 
isn’t our table.” 

“ No, chump, of course it isn’t. But 
this is a lot more likely to be overlooked 
if Stephens takes a squint round before 
he falls to. And if he does happen to see 
us, it would make no end of a stir to turn 
us all out, when everybody’s got sat 
down.” 

I saw the sense of this notion, of course, 
though I couldn’t help reflecting that un¬ 
less Stephens was as blind as a bat—which 
he certainly isn’t—he couldn’t very well 
miss seeing us if he looked round at all. 
Thirty hungry, well-grown, lively choir 
boys aren't easily missed when they’re all 
together, particularly if they happen to be 
in a giddy humour. 

There was nobody about to interfere with 
us. The waiters were all flying round with 
plates and things, much too busy to bother 
about us, and as they were used to seeing 
us there and evidently had had no orders 
to turn us out if we arrived, they took no 
notice whatever of us. 

“ Can’t we begin? ” said Fatty Perkins. 
41 I don’t see why we should wait.” 

“ Probably you don’t,” said Burgoyne 
sarcastically. “ You aren’t used to feed¬ 
ing with decent people, are you? Pigs just 
grab all they can and never wait for any¬ 
body, I suppose. But we’ve got a character 
to lose, and we aren’t going to give old 
Stephens a handle to tuni about our be¬ 
haviour when we are here. Just put your 
knife and fork down, Fatty, or I’ll come 
over and lick you.” 

Fatty glared at him defiantly, and it 
looked as if there was going to be a row, 
when suddenly we heard the people coming 
downstairs. We all sat up straight, and 
I must say I wished I’d remembered to 
wash my hands before I came in. But it 
was too late to bother now, and, anyway, 
our desire was to lie low and escape notice. 

Tubby and the Lady Mayoress came in, 
and the Bishop and a female bigwig, and 
then the Lord Mayor and another lady, and 
then everybody seemed to be crowding in 
together. All the tables filled quickly, and 
the party next to ours was about a dozen 
girls and young fellows, who all seemed 
hungry and jolly and lively. Some of the 
chaps’ parents and relations were there, 
and we could see Burgoyne’s pater and 
mat-er at the principal table where the 
Bishop and Tubby were, but nobody took 
any notice of us. except the chaps at the 
next table, who were joking with us and 
pretending to pass the best things off their 
table and then grabbing them back. The 
Bishop said grace and the waiters were 
rushing round serving people, and we were 
just getting started, when suddenly I 
caught sight of that beast Stephens. He 
was standing at the other side of the room, 
glaring at Burgoyne and me as if he would 


like to slay us. I think he’d only just 
spotted we were there. 

“ Cave ! ” I whispered. “ Steevie’e 
coming.” And come he did, across the 
room like a whirlwind. 

“What dees this mean?” he said, and 
all the people at the tables near jumped 
and looked round. 

“ We’ve a right to be here,’’ said Phil. 
“ We didn’t do the old caricature and we 
oughtn’t to be punished for it.” 

Stephens didn’t say another word, but 
he grabbed Phil by the collar and simply 
yanked him out of his seat. Burgoyne 
went scarlet with rage and pulled himself 
away. 

“ Leave the room at once, all of you,” 
said Stephens. “ Go by this side door— 
not past all those people. You have dis¬ 
graced yourselves sufficiently to-day.” 

“ Oh, I say, Mr. Stephens, don’t turn 
the kids out,” interposed one of the fellows 
at the next table. “ It’s too bad when 
they haven't had any grub. Let ’em have 
a good time for once, do ! ” 

We looked at Stephens, but his grim 
face never changed, so we had to get up 
and make a move to turn out. But we 
didn’t go empty handed. Perkins was at 
the end of the table, and I suppose he 
couldn’t bear to leave all the stuff without 
having so much as a taste, so he seized 
an oyster pate in one hand and a lump of 
cake in the other and marched off. In a 
twinkling we’d all followed his example. 
Every chap made a grab, and got whatever 
was nearest and easiest to carry. You 
should just have seen Stephens’ face ! He 
couldn’t very well make us put the grub 
down, without attracting a lot more atten¬ 
tion than he cared about, but he was in a 
regular blue fury, and he wasn’t even 
sharp enough to turn Burgoyne round when 
Phil suddenly twisted round a table, and 
led the way straight across the room to 
the door we’d come in by. Past all the 
swells at the tables he went, and he really 
looked very dignified considering that he’d 
a jam tart in one hand and an apricot in the 
other. And it required more than a bit of 
courage to go straight past the table where 
his dad was, because Mr. Burgoyne is 
awfully strict, and though he won't own it 
I believe Phil’s jolly frightened of him 
when he’s in a paddy. 

“ Well, of all the mean things ! ” It 
was Mary Tyrell, my cousin, who said that 
—she was there with her mater, and she’s 
no end of a decent sort—and she spoke so 
loud a lot of people looked round. And 
then, somehow, everybody seemed to stop 
eating to stare at us. and when we were 
passing Tubby’s table, he got up and 
spoke to us. 

“What is this? Where are vou boys 
going ? ” he said. 

“ Home, sir, said Phil, gazing at 
Tubby meekly and pretending not to see 
his dad glaring at him. “ Mr. Stephens 
won’t let us stay.” 

“ Dear me, dear me, what a pity ! You 
really mustn’t go without your lunch. You 
must be hungry after all that wonderful 
singing. You are the choir boys, aren’t 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. But—” 

Phil was actually going to tell him ail 
about it, I believe—but Stephens had 

come up, and chipped in sharply- 

. “ The boys have misbehaved themselves. 
Sir Anthony. They do not deserve the 
luncheon, and their being here at all is an 
act of gross disobedience.” 

“ Dear me, dear me, that is very sad. 
Boys should be obedient, my lads. I had 
to be in my young days. " But to-day— 
mayn’t I claim a privilege, Mr. Stephens? 
I should like to beg them off.” 

. “ They do not deserve your intercession,” 


said Stephens, with a face like thunder. 
But little Staines suddenly shoved himself 
forward. 

“ Yes, they do—at least the others do,” 
he squealed out. “ It wasn’t any of us 
that drew the picture of old Tubby—I 
mean Sir Anthony. It was my big brother 
that used to be in the choir. And I put it 
in the vestry, just for fun, and then I was 
afraid to own up.” 

He looked as if he was going to blub, 
and Stephens nearly had a fit. But all the 
people had begun laughing, and old Tubby 
simply roared. 

“ So somebody’s been drawing a picture 
of me. have they? ” he said. “ And not a 
very flattering one, I’ll be bound. Well, 
well, youngster, I’m not vain, and I’ll for¬ 
give your big brother and you too, so don’t 
look so down in the mouth. Now, sir, will 
you oblige me by letting them off ? ” 

“ Certainly, Sir Anthony.” 

Then Tubby sat down again, and we all 
trooped back to our table. 

That’s about all, I think. We had a rip¬ 
ping lunch, and we gave Sir Anthony 
a tremendous cheer as he went down the 
steps afterwards. He gave us the rum- 
miest little bow in return, and looked most 
awfully pleased. We heard afterwards 
that he was particularly fond of beys, be¬ 
cause he’d lost his wife and two baby boys 
years and years before in scarlet fever, 
before he became such a big pot and had a 
handle to his name. So though he’s cer¬ 
tainly not romantic to look at, and Bur¬ 
goyne’s pater said his grammar sometimes 
left a good deal to be desired, I say he’s a 
gentleman. And Phil agrees with me for 
once, particularly after Tubby sent ten 
pounds to Mr. Stephens for us all to go to 
the seaside one day last summer. 

Stephens wasn’t pleased at all, and l 
believe he hates Tubby cordially. He 
made an awful row about the lunch busi¬ 
ness next day, and would like to have 
sacked the lot of us if it had been possible ; 
but Tubby had spoken to the Bishop for 
us, and though hr came after and jawed 
ns a bit, the matter dropped without any 
more bother. Stephens tried hard to find 
out which policeman had let us in, but we 
kept mum, and of course nobody else knew 
anything about it. So he was foiled on 
that point too. 

The only one who didn’t come out of the 
business quite well was poor old Phil, who 
got a tanning from his pater after he got 
home. Old Burgoyne said he had behaved 
in a most ungentlemanly manner and dis¬ 
graced his family ! 

Which only shows what a silly beggar a 
man grows into, when he makes a fetish 
of his family. 
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How to Build a Fishing-Punt 


A sk the ordinary boat-builder how much 
he will charge to build you a fishing- 
punt and he will stagger you with the enor¬ 
mity of his demands ! To remonstrate with 
him is useless. He enlarges upon the ex¬ 
pense of material, the skill and knowledge 
required and the time occupied, and if you 


By GORDON MEGGY. 

left for the wood to swell when the punt is 
in the water. From “ C ” cut two pieces 
2 ft. 6 in. long, squaring the ends care¬ 
fully. From “ E ” cut a piece exactly the 
breadth of your eight floor-boards as they 
lie. Now, then, place the two planks “ B ” 
Ride by side on edge upon the floor-boards 


tightly, screw on the centre batten which 
you have already cut from “ E.” Two 
screws for each matchboard and the screws 
to be on alternate sides of the batten. In 
fig. 3 the position of screws, which should 
be If in. long, is indicated, as also is 
the position for the other battens. 




finally get out anywhere near five pounds 
you are being treated very well. 

Yet the building of a fishing-punt is no 
difficult matter to anyone with a taste for 
amateur carpentering, and the cost will not 
exceed 21., which will cover every possible 
item for a good punt 14 ft. long. 

Given a shed large enough for the pur- 


and get some one to hold them parallel and 
2 ft. 4f in. apart, while you roughly nail 
on to each end the two pieces that you 
have just cut from “ C ” (fig. 11. 

Now wedge the piece of “ E ’ you have 
cut between the sides in the centre so as to 
press them away from each other. Your 
boat is now roughly formed (fig. 2). 


The bottom is now complete, and the 
next thing is to bend it up so that the ends 
of the punt will be well above the water 
level. The easiest way to do this is to 
wedge a strong piece of wood between the 
centre batten and some beam overhead, the 
idea being to hold the bottom tight to the 
ground at the centre. The alternative is 






pose—it is best to do all the work under 
cover, although the writer has personally 
built a punt out of doors—and a few car¬ 
pentering tools, the first thing to secure is 
the wood. If you cut out and hand the 
following list to a builder or timber mer¬ 
chant you will find that the whole lot will 
come to about 1/. 

A. —Eight 14-ft. lengths of inch match¬ 
board 54 in. wide. 

B. —Two 14-ft. planks 11 in. by | in. 

C. —One 10-ft. plank 11 in. by § in. 

D. —One 4-ft. plank 1 in. by 7 in. 

E. —Two 12-ft. lengths 4 in. by 1 in. 

F. —Two 12-ft. lengths $ in. by $ in. 

G. —One 18-ft. length 2 in. by | in. 

“ A ” will be already planed, and you 
may be able to get “ B ” with one side 
laned, which is all the better. You will 
ave to get the rough sides of “ B ” planed 
up, as it will probably be too long for you 
to handle, and the cost will be very little. 
If you purchase the wood at a big timber- 
yard everything can be planed up by 
machinery at a small cost, and you will be 
saved much labour. “ B ” should be care¬ 
fully selected planks, sound, and with tio 
knots on the. edges, for these two are for 
the sides of the punt. 

Having got your wood, the first thing 
is to lay down the bottom of the punt. 
Place the eight lengths of inch matchboard¬ 
ing upon a flat floor, levelling the ends care¬ 
fully and fitting the tongues in, but do not 
press the boards up tight, as room must be 


The reason for bulging the sides out at 
this point is to enable you to trace on the 
floor-boards the curve of the sides, which 
can now be done by running your pencil 
over the bottom boards round the inside 
of the sides. You can now take the sides 
down again and carefully saw the curve you 



have marked on the bottom boards. Once 
this is done the bottom is ready to be put 
together, but before doing this it is as well 
to paint the tongues of the boards with.any 
old thick paint you can get hold of, or with 
tar mixed with a little pitch. 

Having put the floor-boards together, 
remembering not to press them up too 


to put a lot of heavy weights—bricks, iron, 
or anything—on the centre batten, but they . 
must weigh very heavy. The ends can now 
be bent up by knocking wedges under them. 
You should first cut four wedges out of any 
old piece of board, as in fig. 4. Insert 
one wedge at each corner and knock it in 
until it is right home. The ends will then 
be raised 9 in. from the ground while 
the centre is still tight to the floor. If 
raising the ends has raised the centre you 
must weight it down till it touches the 
ground. 

The sides can now be placed on the 
ground against the bent flooring (the out¬ 
side edge of which should be smeared with 
tar or old paint) and screwed into position 
with H-in. screw’s at intervals of 6 in. 
The screw-holes must be made cleanly with 
the bit and brace to avoid splitting;, and the 
heads countersunk. The overlapping edges 
of the sides, under the bottom, can be 
sawn and planed off afterwards (fig. 5). 

It will be easy to mark the screw-holes 
by measuring to the bottom inside and then 
allowing half an inch more on the outside. 

To keep the sides in position get ten 
japanned iron brackets 10 in. by 8 in. 
One of these is screwed on at the end of 
each batten, except the end ones. When 
you come to battens “ B ” and “ F ” you 
must cut the point of the brackets and 
make new screw-holes—or else get smaller 
brackets to fit. The boat will now be held 
rigid. 
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The ends are next fitted. A strip of 
wood 2 in. by 2 ft. 4} in. is screwed 
between the ends, and over the out¬ 
side of each of these end-pieces is daubed 
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more tar. Then a strip of 3 in. by 2 ft. 
7j in. is screwed on over all, making a 
double end. Rough edges can be trimmed 
off with the plane before this goes on, so 
that it sits comfortably. These end-pieces 
can be cut from those used (a a, fig. 1) to 
join the ends at first. 

Additional strength is added by the seat 
which is fixed over the centre batten. The 
plank 44 D” is cut to fit exactly, and is 
screwed down to 7-in. fillets, cut from 
** G,” which are screwed on to the sides 
for the seat to rest on. The seat should 
be about 1 in. below the top of the sides, 
and it will be necessary to cut a channel in 
the fillets, so that they fit over the top of 
the brackets. 

It now remains to make lockers at each 
end. The fronts of these are cut from “C M 
and screwed at the bottom on to the front 
edges of battens “ B ” and “ F ” (fig. 3), 
the edges are screwed into from outside the 
sides of the punt, and additional strength 
may be given by dropping a fillet cut from 
“F” into the inside corners. This fillet 
is screwed on to from the outside of the 
locker-fronts, and the outside of the sides 
of the punt (fig- 6). 

For the locker tops you will want some 
|-in. matchboard. This varies in width 
according to whom you go to for it, but the 
width will not matter if you fit it cross¬ 
wise. Fig. 7 will explain how to cut the 
locker-tops. On the underside the locker- 
tops will be held together with three 
battens, 2 in. shorter than the locker- 
top, so as to clear the back and front. These 
battens can be cut from “ F ” and “G.” 
The two outside battens should be fixed 
as near the edge as possible, but allowing 
them to clear the sides easily. The lids 
are hinged to the ends as shown on fig. 8. 

The strut which holds the boat down 
should not be removed till all the brackets 
are fixed and the ends and locker-fronts 
are on, but at any time after this you can 
turn the boat over and trim off the over¬ 
lapping sides. Once the locker-tops are on, 
the punt is ready for pitching and painting. 

The pitching is an easy matter pro¬ 
vided you do not mix too much tar 
with it, in "which case it will not set. 
Four pounds of pitch boiled up with a 
pint of tar will be enough to coat the 
whole of the bottom. It must be brushed 
on boiling hot, so as to go well into 
all the seams, and it is well to run 
•over all these parts with a veiy hot flat¬ 
iron so as to iron the pitch into the 
■cracks Touch up with pitch after the iron¬ 


ing, giving a complete second coat. An 
easier and cleaner job can be made by 
using what boat-builders call “ black var¬ 
nish ” instead of pitch. This dries hard 
and smooth, and can be put on as easily as 
paint, but before doing so the cracks be¬ 
tween the match-boards should be carefully 
stopped with red lead. In a day or 
two at most the bottom should be set 
hard, and the boat can be turned right side 
up for painting. It will want two coats. 
It is of the utmost importance that each 
coat should be allowed to dry thoroughly, 
and two whole days is not toomueh for this. 
Before giving the second coat of paint rub 
all the grain down with sandpaper, and fill 
up all screw-holes, etc., with red lead, 
sandpapering neatly level, after allowing 
24 hours for the stopping to harden. A 
coat of varnish over all will improve the 
appearance, and when this is quite dry 
and hard the boat is ready for launching. 



Pitching the inside hoor of the punt is 
not necessary. If it is well painted it pre¬ 
serves the wood just as well and iB not so 
messy, or it can be treated with black 
varnish. 


Notes for Illustrations. 

Such a punt will be light, serviceable and 
strong. If you have left plenty of room 
between the floor-boards for swelling there 
will be no strain on any part of it; but if 
you wish to be quite sure of making a 
thoroughly good job of it, get your iron¬ 
monger to cut you from a strip of 2-in. 
hoop-iron four corner-pieces each with two 
screw-holes in it. These can be screwed 
on at each corner as in fig. 9. 

The faint lines indicate the floor-boards. 
The two end-piecee A a are roughly 
nailed on to the sides B. b. 

The batten D, cut from E, is wedged 
between the sides at the centre, so that 
they are pressed outwards to the fullest 
extent of the floor-boards, upon which the 
curve can be traced with a pencil run along 
inside from v to z. 

Showing position of all the battens and 
method of screwing and also position of the 
brackets x. Note that the brackets on 
battens b and f are screwed on to the edge 
and not centre of battens. 

Sectional view of bottom, showing strut 
b wedged between beam A and centre 
batten d. The wedges c C are cut in 8 in. 
high, so that when driven home as shown 
the top level of floor-ends are 9 in. from 
the ground. 

Side view of punt. The dotted line 
indicates overlapping portion of side, 
which must eventually be sawn and planed 
off flush with the bottom. 

The locker-front d is placed against 
batten B, fillets A A being dropped into 
the inside comers and screwed into through 
the locker-front and the sides of punt, c C. 
K E are the brackets, and the reason is 
now seen for fastening them at the outside 
of the batten, so as to leave room to handle 
the fillets more easily. 

Having cut enough lengths of the f in. 
match-board to cover the locker, fit them 
together, place them on the locker, and 
run the pencil round underneath. The 
curve of the outside of the locker-sides will 
then be marked upon the underside of the 
locker-tops, each board of which can then 
be cut. Saw well outside the pencil line, 
and plane down flush with sides when 
finished and fitted. 
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A false bottom can be made out of i-in. 
boards fastened together in sections to 
fit on the battens between the brackets. 
In each section finger-holes should be cut 
with a brace and bit, so that the floor¬ 
boards can be lifted up easily when any 
rain-water has to be mopped up. 


Inside view of locker-top, showing the 
kind of hinge to be employed and position 
of battens. For the latter, strips of “ F ” 
can be used for the outside, and of “ G ” 
for the centre. 

Hoop-iron comer-pieces screwed on at 
each comer, a a, lend additional strength. 


« « « 


|MT NOW READY.—Secure AT ONCE. Our Special Extra CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER is now ready, Price 6d., of all Booksellers. Be sure and 
order your copies early, as when the Edition is once exhausted 
it cannot be reprinted. This “ Special Extra ” Is complete In Itself, 
and is crammed full of splendid seasonable fare. No “ B.O.P." 
reader should fail to secure a copy. 
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WEATHER WISDOM. 

Bv G. TROUT. 

QUACK prophets and crazies 
" Sing loud in their praises 
Of red in the Westward at night; 

And a watery yellow, 

Which looks dull and mellow. 

Betokens rain—heavy or light. 


Now everyone knows 
What these signs disclose; 

But “ Study the Wind,” say I. 

A breeze from the West 
Is a sign of the best, 

When the sun leaves dull red in the sky. 

And If that wind be borne 
From the East In the morn 
And follow the sun to the West, 

Fine weather’s the cry. 

And cycles may fly 
By river, o’er moor and hill crest. 


If the wind Is reverse 
To the previous verse. 

Rains, gales, or fierce storms may be bred ; 
So pack up your bats, 

White shoes and straw hats 
(Use your macs and sou’westers Instead). 


Then there’s phosphorus bright 
In the water at night, 

A sign for dry days and no mocker; 

But should Jack Porpoise keep 
To the river or creek. 

Then leave your top-sails in the locker. 





FIO. 3. 

four and a half inches in length by one 
and a half inch square (fig. 3). 

It should be planed up quite true and 
squared accurately at the ends; then, with 
a soft pencil, draw very lightly (for they' 
should be removed with fine sandpaper 


Jig-saw Puzzle, as it is called, from 
its formation being entirely due to the 
fret, or jig-saw machine, is now so well 
known and in general demand that I 
need scarcely' allude to it. Some of the 
larger sizes take a long time to cut, and 
almost as long to put together again, 
although the picture is naturally of great 
assistance in building them up. 

We have here, however, a totally’ differ¬ 
ent puzzle. Although it is also cut en¬ 


grained wood, such as American elm, 
beech, or mahogany; in fact, any wood 
except soft deal, which would be liable to 
break off short in the curves and spoil the 
whole. A suitable size for the puzzle is 


Fio. 1. 

tirely with a jig-saw, it shows a great deal 
more ingenuity in design, and as there are 
only four cuts to make with the saw it 
does not take so long to prepare, whatever 
the time may be that is spent in putting it 
together afterwards. 

If you w’ere asked to cut a small block 
of wood into nine separate pieces by four 
separate cuts of the saw only, and in such 
a manner that the whole would hang to¬ 
gether when cut and the block retain its 
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original shape, it would doubtless take you 
some time to think out how this could be 
done ; and even if you were show-n some of 
the separate pieces they would not help 
much to the solution of the puzzle. You 
can, however, judge of this by examining 
figs. 1 and 2, which show a couple of them 
removed from the block. As, however, 
the puzzle is intended to be not so much 
one of construction as replacement of the 
parts when cut, I will now show you how 
very simple it is to make. 

For this purpose take any straight ck>se- 
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when the puzzle is complete) the two lines- 
dividing the sides into three equal por¬ 
tions, which cross over the ends, making 
nine squares, as shown bv dotted lines in 
fig. 3. 

These are simply to act as guide lines. 



and assist you in keeping the saw perfectly 
vertical when cutting as this is absolute! y 
necessary for a good result, and if you 
are using a hand-saw it requires great care 
to keep it vertical when cutting wood of 
this thickness. 

Having these guide-lines, now draw the 
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two curved lines as in fig. 4 firmly in 
pencil on the top and one side of the block, 
as shown. 

The side or front view shows the exact 
curves of the lines, but the block having 
been reduced for printing, it must be 
enlarged to the full size, so that you 
have only to trace over the lines and 
transfer them to your block of wood 
and you can then start cutting. Use 
a moderately fine saw, and if you are work¬ 
ing a treadle machine put a little more 
tension on the saw than would be necessary 
when cutting thinner wood, and do not 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 708. 
By L. H. Jokisch. 


| BLACK. | 



C OLUTION of No. 707, 1, Kt—K4, QR—Q4 
H (or a, b, c , d, e, /). 2, Q—K5. and 
3, Q or Kt mates, (a) BR—Q4. 2, Q—Q4. 

(b) F x P. 2, Q X P ch. (c) Kt—B3. 

2. Q—QR8. ( d ) Kt—B sq. 2, Q x Kt ch. 
(e> B—Kt sq. 2, Q—R7. (/) P—Kt 5 2, 
Q—RH. 

Herl&nd's ia solved by 1, M H7, and then 
the P at F7 is promoted to one of the four 
kinds of officers. 

Troitzkv's is 1, N C2f. K B4. 2, N Dl, 

P FI L. 3, O C2f, K Co. 4, P B4f. 
K Bo. 5, N E2f, L:E2. 0, O D4f, K:B4. 
7, U:E2. 

Loyd’s No. 1 is 1, M B3, K Eo. 2, M E3. 
—No. 2 is 1, P:A8 O, K:G2. 2, 0 B(i. and 

3. P A8 L£.—No. 3 is 1. L FI, N B2 (or a, 

b. c). 2. L Bl. («) N C3 or D4. 2, L D3. 

( b | N E5 or F6. 2, L F5. (c) P G3. 
2 . O G6f-—No. 4 is K E2, P FI Lft- 
2 . K E3.—No. 5 is 1, L Gl. N B3. 2, N F2, 
N A2. 3, N:BG.—No. 6 is 1, N Cl, P H4. 

2, N F4. N B7 (or a). 3, N B8, and 4, N 
A7f. (a) N CO, 3, N C7 (and similar moves 
at the other moves of the N). 

The retractor is solved by 1, N F6 = M 
(it leaves the black M at H8). 2, K E8 = 0. 

3. KM. 4. O H0{. 

A four-mover by J. Salminger has a 
pr»*ttv solution in this position : K D7 ; 
N Ab : , H2 ; O D2, G5 ; P C2, F2. K D5 ; 
O E2 • P C5. Eo, F3, F7, G7. The main 
play is 1, O G E4, P F5. 2, N F4, P:F4. 

3 . ChF3. r rhere would be fewer duals if the 
P at G7 were placed at E7. 


hurry or push the work on to the blade, 
but allow it to cut freely, and you will 
then obtain a true vertical cut. 

When you have cut one line right 
through to the other end of the block, start 
on the next one, and when that is also 
finished take a couple of pieces of sticky 
stamp-paper and place them across the cuts 
on both sides of the block to hold the 
pieces firmly in position without any 
chance of slipping while making the two 
remaining cuts, as shown in fig. 5 at A. b. 

When these cuts are finished the paper 
may be scraped off and the whole of the 

3 

A handsome book on the festival of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the chess club in 
Cologne was published last July. On the 
first page are the portraits of the two great 
composers J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn, 
and on page 24 is a three-mover by them, 
which was so much liked by L. von Bilow, 
that he published a poem to it; it is: 
K G5 ; M E3 ; N F2, G4 ; O E6 ; P B3, 
C5, F4, Ht>. KD5; OD1; P C6, E4, H7. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. II. Joktsch. —You published a three-er In the 
"Nashville American” in March, 1K88, thus: 
K G« ; L C6; O F5. K F I ; I* F,5, G4. Dr. 
Galitzky made a similar problem, which was here 
improved in its construction, and appeared in our 
paper eighteen years ago as a joint composition thus : 
By A. W. Galitzky and il. F. L. Meyer. K G6 ; 
L E6 ; O F5. K F4 ; P E5, G5. White mates in 
4 moves. The Russian doctor is one of the best 
composers, and has or had evidently not seen your 
problem, for he knows German, but cannot read 
English ; and two men can produce similar things. 

A. R. T.—The Japanese now use the letters and 
numbers which are seen on the frame of our diagram, 
for they have books on geometry, in which they 
describe the figures by Latin letters and Arabic 
numbers. They use the good old 3, and not that 
ugly new 5 which is so nearly like the 5. 

0 ® # 

Correspondence. 


Notice to Contributors.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's Own Paper should be addressed lothe 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hate the 
name ami address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE <>E THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be return,d unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in aim wau 
responsible for length of detention or accid, ntal loss, 
though ertry care is taken. The number of Midi, sent to 
the n/fice is so g eat that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration ar-ices. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The r,ceipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the /litigious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their disci;/ion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To Correspondents.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addr-ss,d envelopes 
notwithslandin 

Replies on all questions of any general interest arc given 
in these columns in due course. 

Issuers must be addressed to the Editor, “ B-O-P.," 

4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff art not answered. 


. A. CROSS.—The coin is a half-dollar of Charles ni. 
of Spain, and is worth about double its face value. 

C. R. T.—There is no process by which you can make 
a school magazine pay expenses, when your circula¬ 
tion is a hundred copies at a penny each. 


outer surface carefully sandpapered and 
pencil lines removed ; the separate pieces 
can then be taken apart and all dust re¬ 
moved with a soft brush. 

Do not stain or polish the outer surface 
of the block in any way, as it would give 
a clue in putting it together again; just 
leave the wood bare, and it will now be 
ready to show to your friends; but do not 
bring it out for their inspection just as. 
they are thinking of leaving to catch a 
train, as they would probably miss the last 
one out if they stopped to do thia 
“ so simple ” puzzle ! 
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ANY Hope ? (Ireland).—Yes, most certainly. We 
have known many cases similar to yours, and have 
seen the victims grow up into good and true men, and 
prove very helpful to others. But they fought hard 
for the victory that came to them, and. conscious 
of their own weakness, besought help of One who is 
both able and willing to give it. Every time you 
conquer you will gain strength still to conquer. 
Keep your thoughts busy on other and healthier 
things, take up with some hobby, and get all the 
outdoor exercise you can. Brace up your body with 
the morning cold tub, and avoid alcohol in every 
form. 

J. Kixnear. —1. The tadpole feeds on water weeds 
for a time, and then, after becoming poorly for a 
short period, changes its diot for insects, worms and 
other small animals, including younger tadpoles. 
It begins as a vegetarian and ends as a carnivore ; 
and as soon as it begins to dwindle, as you call it, 
you should change its food. 2. It depends on the 
river ; and the local anglers are the best authorities. 

A. ELLIOTT.—Y'es ; we had an article on making a 
rectangular aquarium with glass sides, and we had 
another on polishing horns, but both were some 
years ago and are out of print. 

0. Brown. —Put the leaves under pressure between 
sheets of white blotting paper until they are dry, 
and then keep them in a book and do not let the 
light get at them. 

D. H.—In the skylark the sexes are alike in plumage, 
but the hen is the smaller bird. 

S. MACQUKKK and A. K. MACHIK.— Books on the sub¬ 
ject, anil on the keeping of all pet animals, are 
published by UpcottGiU, County Press, Drury Lane, 
W.C. 

AN Old Reader.— 1. You w ill have to make a similar 
apparatus with an enlarging lens. 2. Take the 
photograph on a dull day, when the window' does 
not contrast so much with the surroundings. 3. Give 
the photograph a wash over with ox gall before you 
put the water colours on it. 

H. N. B.—A typist is not a professional man ; he is a 
clerk whose handwriting is replaced by typewriting. 
The typewriter has not been in u*e long enough for 
old typists to be numerous, and we doubt if \yo 
shall ever hear of a typist who has retired after 
making his fortune. 

H. J. \Y. (Crieklewood).—The illustrated article you 
mention on Model Yacht Building can only be hqd 
in the “ B.O.P.” 

Down in the Dumps (Lincoln). — Then rouse 
yourself. You have been brooding over fancied ills. 
Shake yourself up. There are tw o simple rules by an 
astute American : 1. Stop worrying. Take warning 
from the old woman who said her “ life had been full 
of troubles, most of which never came." Worry is 
unphilosopliical and unchristian. We are told 
upon Whom to cast all our cure. Let us do it. 
2. Be joyful. We are bidden many times to rejoice, 
to be glad—never to be sad—in the Lord, and to joy 
in the God of our salvation. It would make evety 
moment worth living if we could heartily obey this 
command. 

C. W. A. (Montreal).—We can supply you with no 
plans beyond those published with the article. 
These have proved quite suflicient for other readers. 

E. H. B. (Barbadoes).—Thank you for your letter, but 
the local cutting was hardly suitable for us, especi¬ 
ally as it could not have appeared (or some time. 

F. J. S. (Leeds).—Persevere by all means, and attend 
art classes, if possible, at some good Technical 
Institute, but don't be too sanguine as to being uble 
to " make a living ” by your work. Competition is 
very keen, and prices not what they once were. 

H. G. (New South Wales).—Anything on the subject 
you may semi in is sure of due consideration. More 
we cannot promise. 

BUNNY. —We have had articles and notes on the subject 
over and over again. You can get a book from 
Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


A CEYLON CAMP-OUT. 

Br a Ceylon “ B.O.P.” Reader. 

Dear Editor,—A short account of what one can 
do in the way of camping in Ceylon with suitable 
opportunities maybe interesting to B.O.P.-ites. Most 
boys know little of the wealth of colour and foliage in a 
Ceylon forest, nor of the birds and animals in their 
wild state. I propose to give a short account of a 
four days’ outing in the jungle of the Northern Penin¬ 
sula, of which Jaffna is the chief town. 

Mr. 8-, surveyor, asked Roy and Noel and myself 

•whether we would wish to accompany him for a 
short outing ; of course we gladly assented. We left 
Jaffna by train at 4.30 P.M., and after a journey of 
twenty miles arrived at Pallai. We spent that night 
at the Rest House near the station. While there, 
after dinner, Roy, who is the oldest among us and is 
practising surveying, proposed running on the adjoin¬ 
ing tennis court as a digesting exercise. Noel and I 
tried it, but gave up soon as our legs felt very tender 
on the prickly stones. He, however, kept on most 
painfully, and manfully. That night after dinner 
we started in a double bullock cart for Pukarapu, a 
village twenty miles farther in the jungle. We started 
at about 10 P.M., and, travelling all night by moonlight, 
reached our destination at 5 A.M. There we were led 
to our tent, pitched in a Palmyra plantation, by one of 
the coolies with a coooanut-leaf torch. The coolies 
with the overseer had come on a few days previous, 
so we found all tilings ready. We did not trouble 
about beds and such things, but carried with us pliable 
grass mats which we spread on the sand floor, and having 


f - 



Snapshot of the Shikari, taken by Noel. 


got under our blankets—for though the days are 
warm the nights are cold—we slept till about 6 A.M. 

Soon after our early tea Mr. S-went out for his 

work and we three had the day for ourselves. Roy 
had brought his football with him, and so we started 
out to find a place free of thorns to play in. At last 
we came to a level plain, stretching for about five miles 
from east to west with a breadth of about a quarter- 
mile. There we had a splendid game, and later on got 
two Tamil (native) boys to join us. They were a bit 
afraid of the ball, but the smaller chap plucked up some 
courage and was induced to run after and fetch the 
ball when it went too far. We finished our game and 
came in for breakfast at 11 A.M. After breakfast 
there was nothing for us to do in the midday heat 
but to enjoy a short nap. We had our tiffin (after¬ 
noon tea) at 3 P.M., then, with one of the native boys 
for a guide, sallied out for a sea bath. A trudge of 
about a mile along jungle paths brought us to the great 
Indian Oeean, into which, after watelling some fisher¬ 
men hauling in their net, we plunged and remained 
. till about 5.30 P.M. We returned, on the way plucking 
and eating a jungle berry called ” Vera.” 

When we readied the camp dinner was ready. 

During the meal Mr. 8-said that one of his coolies, 

who usually went out hunting for game, intended 
sitting in ambush that night for game. Noel elected 
to go with him, and having attired himself in Mr. S.'s 
dark coat—he had no dark suits of his own—set out 
with Hendrick Appu, the Shikari. He returned at 
about 2 a.M. next morning, as the moon had set and no 
animals liad come to the pool opposite which the am¬ 
bush was made. The next morning we weut again 


for a bath, this time unaccompanied, as we knew the 
way. After our bath we went a 1 ittle way up the shore 
to see some old Dutch buildings. As we returned 
at 10 or 11 we were continually on the jump, as the 
sand through which we walked was hot and a walk 
barefoot on burning sand is no light matter. Mr. 

8-had not yet returned from his work, so we three 

idled about till he should arrive. It was so hot in the 
tent that we had frequently to resort to the water 
bottles. The local water, however, was of a colour 
approaching milk and tasted like a mixture of salt 
water and small bits of iron. Noel and I went to the 
owner of the plantation and asked whether she would 
sell us some young cocoanuts, which have splendid 
water and a thin, soft, sweet coating of kernel. (To 
most Ceylonese the mention of the “ milk of the cocoa- 
nut " in Knglish novels brings up a vision of the pure 
milky-white juice which is obtained by shredding the 
kernel and then squeezing it in water till all the juice 
is extracted. Of course, what the European means 
is the liquid contained iu the cocoanut.) The woman 
answered tliat we could break as many as we liked 
with nothing to pay. Accordingly, Noel and I each 
climbed a tree and plucked a “ Curumba ” (as the 
young cocoanuts are called here) and sat down to 
heartily enjoy them, for they are deliciously cool even 
in the hottest weather. 

Later on in the day we set out from Pukarapu on the 
return journey to Pallai as Noel’s and my holidays 
closed in a day or two. We did about fifteen miles and 
stayed the night in the schoolroom of a vernacular 
school on the roadside. We passed a tank where we 
found many footprints of deer and wild pigs, but as the 
ambushes which had been made some time ago were 
full of water (the ambushes near the tanks are only 
shallow pits with a low wall of sand) we passed on. 

Mr. 8-told us that if a new ambush were to be dug 

the deer would not approach for some days. But as 
we were in a hurry and he liad no work near the spot 
we went on. The next morning when I went out I 
saw some quail walking about in the grass, but to shoot 
and catch them is very difficult. We woke up the 
same morning at 4.30 A.M. to find it raining hard, but 
fortunately we were well sheltered. The rain kept on 
till 6 A.M. and after our early tea we set out to the 
bungalow at “ Kotta Estate,” a oocoanut estate 
about three miles from Pallai. We had breakfast and 
tiffin there and at 4.30 P.M. Roy, Noel, and I started 
off for the station. On the way we met many monkeys, 
most carrying young ones hugged tightly to ensure 
their safety. At Pallai we walked about the market¬ 
place, where Noel purchased a quail for about four- 
pence. Roy’s fancy was taken by a white chicken 
dyed red, but the man wouldn’t sell it. Later on, 
Noel and I went to the station and caught the 6.30 P.M. 
train to Jaffna, which we reached near 8 o’clock very 
much the better for the few days of enjoyment in the 
Northern Jungle. Many may be the enjoyments of 
the average British boy, but I think only a few can 
surpass a Ceylon camp out in novelty. 

Yours faithfully, 

REX G. LEEMBBUGGEJf. 

TO FRAME “B.O.P.” PLATES. 

A reader writes to us from 26 Princes Street, Devon- 
port, as follows : 

” 'There is no doubt that every picture from an oil 
painting to an almanack looks better in a frame, and 
the splendid plates which are being presented to readers 
of the * B.O.P.’ as Pictorial Supplements will un¬ 
doubtedly last much longer if they are kept free from 
damp and dust. Readers of the ever popular ‘ B.O.P.’ 
Will therefore probably welcome a few hints, showing 
how they can frame every one of their pictures at a 
small cost. 

” The first step to be taken in framing is the mount¬ 
ing of the picture. To ensure a good result, this must 



FIG. 1. 


be done in all cases where the picture is printed on 
paper, as otherwise it will be found very difficult to 
keep it smooth and free from wrinkles. 

“ Place the picture face down on a clean sheet of 
paper, give it a coat of good flour paste (free from 
lumps) with a clean brush, and let it stand for five or 
ten minutes so as to allow the paste to sink well in. 
Then give it another coat of paste, and if the picture 
is perfectly soft, and not inclined to curl up, it is ready 
for being mounted. Pick it up carefully to avoid 
tearing, and place it in position on the mount selected ; 
cover it with a sheet of clean paper, and, working 
from the centre with a duster, rub it carefully down 


till it is free from air-bubbles and wrinkles. Should a 
little paste ooze out on the edges of the mount, wash it 
away with a sponge and clean water. 

” When dry, the mounted picture is ready for 
framing. Having obtained the moulded wood from 
a frame-dealer, cut off with a fine saw the lengths 
required, avoiding any knots or flaws. 

“Ha mitre-block— i.e. the tool specially used for 
cutting angles—is not available, great care must be 
exercised in adjusting the corners, which, cut at angles 
of 45° (see fig. 1), should be secured w ith thin hot glue, 
one nail being driven in immediately afterwards at 
each of the four corners to hold the lengths firmly 
together. By the way, it will be found easier to join 
narrow moulding than wide. Glass of the required 
size can be bought from a glazier, and no difficulty 
should be experienced in obtaining a thin piece of 
wood to form the back of the frame. The brads holding 
it in its place should be knocked into the edge of the 
moulding only just tightly enough to render their 
withdrawal easy with a pair of pliers. 

” To guard against the possibility of particles of dust 
penetrating between the edges of the board and the 
frame, it is advisable to cover the back with brown 
paper. 

*’ Providing it is remembered that care and patience 
go a long way towards success, frame-making should 
present no great difficulty to any boy. 

“ Henry Damerell.” 

* * * 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

NOW is the season for the issue by the various pub¬ 
lishers of books, and a goodly number have already 
reached us. Here are some of them : 

’* The Old Fag: a Story of School Life and After.” 
By Ernest ITotheroe. Price 5*. (J. M. Dent & Sons, 

Lim., Bedford Street, W.C.) [A brightly written story, 
full of exciting incident.] 

" Rebels and Rogues.” By Tom Be van. Price 5r. 
(James Nisbet & Co., 22 Berners Street, w.) [This 
stirring tale of troublous times is by a writer well- 
known to “ B.O.P.” readers, and it is illustrated by 
an artist equally familiar in our pages, Arthur Twidle.] 

“ Birds and Beasts.” From the French. Illus¬ 
trated by E. J. Detmold. Price 5*. (George Allen 
& Co., Lim., Rathbone Place, w.) [Stories of birds and 
animals written in a chatty, simple manner likely to 
attract young readers.] 

” Black Man’s Rock : a Story of the Basuto War, 
1879-81.” By John Mackie. With illustrations. 
Price 2 s. Cxi. (James Nisbet & Co.) [“ This story,” 
says the author, ” is, with all its tragedy and its 
laughter, really a bit of history. Had I drawn from my 
imagination only I could not have produced anything 
lialf so interesting." Once more truth is proved to be 
stranger than fiction.] 

“ The Young Ornithologist: a Guide to the 
Haunts, Homes, and Habits of British Birds.” By W. 
Percival Westell, K.L.S. With a frontispiece in colour 
and sixty-five photographic illustrations. Price 5r. 
(Methuen & Co., Lim.) [This is a book of the kind that 
is happily multiplying of late, when nature study is to 
the front'. Mr. Westell understands and loves his sub¬ 
ject, and thus writes what it is pleasant as well as 
profitable to read. The illustrations are really illus¬ 
trations as well as pictures, by such bird experts as Mr. 
A. R. Horwood, Oliver J. Pike, and others whose names 
and skill are equally familiar to ” B.O.P.” readers.] 

“The Poetry Readers.” Nos. 1 to 6. Price 8 d. 
(Horace Marshall &. Son, Temple Avenue.) [These are 
clearly printed and neatly bound handbooks, under 
the general editorship of Alfred P. Graves, M.A., late 
H.M. Inspector of Schools. They are devoted to care¬ 
fully made selections from our English poets—Shake¬ 
speare, Scott, Tennyson, Milton, W ordsworth, etc. We 
can heartily commend them.] 

“ The Captain’s Chum.” By Ro6S Harvey. With 
thirteen illustrations by Kingsley Howe. Price 5x. 
(Fisher Unwin, 1 Aldelphi Terrace, W.c.) [A school 
story by a new writer. It is crowded with incident 
and is of a bracing moral tone. The Illustrations are 
rather disappointing.] 

'* Contraband Tommy: a Tale of the Dreadnought 
Era." By Charles Gleig, late Lieutenant R.N. Illus¬ 
trated by-Murray Urquhart. Price bs. (T. C. & E. C. 
Jack, 67 Long Acre, W.C.) [This is an up-to-date 
naval story by one who thoroughly understands bis 
subject, it won, moreover, the 200/. prize offered in 
competition by the publishers for the best boys' story 
received by them. It should prove popular.] 

” The B.P. Boy Scouts’ Diary, 1911-12.” By J. 
Gibson, W.S.M. Price C.d. (James Brown & Son, 
Glasgow.) [A capital little diary for B.P. Scouts, 
containing in a very convenient form just the kind of 
information likely to prove useful. We can cordially 
commend it. Its success seems assured, as it is now 
in the third year of publication.] 

" Letters to Schoolboys.” By John Shrimpton, 
3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.w. [The author tells 
us he will be pleased to send a copy of this neatly bound 
booklet on the highest themes to any public-school boy 
who will write to him for it. He deals with the temptu- 
tions and possible victories of school life ; seeks to 
hearten the despondent and cheer on the fighting line 
against evil besetments of all kinds, his keynote being 
” In all thy ways acknowledge Him (God) and He shall 
direct thy paths.”] 
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fl Brave JVIan’s pear 

AN INCIDENT OF HONDURAS. 

By DAVID FORD. 

(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


“T^rightenkd ? Was I ever frightened ? ** 
J; exclaimed the handsome Senor, ris¬ 
ing to a sitting posture in his peta hammock. 
“ Yes, once ”—as he blew the smoke from 
his Ups—“ frightened out of all sense or 
reason,” and, throwing 
away his half-smoked _ -ar 

cigarette, he arose and 
began walking back and 
forth after the 
manner of 
quiet men . 

when mentally 
disturbed. 

His earnest 
voice and 


eluded any idea 
of raillery at 
that which 
came quite like 
a confession of 
weakness from 
a man whose 
intrepidity in 
many a crisis 
of his troubled 
country had 
won for him 
the distinction 


The mare stopped stock-still. 
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but once has slie flinched in the face oi 
danger. 

“ I had been out to my hacienda, and 
was returning quite late at night to my 
bachelor quarters here, in a tranquil frame 
of mind—for my health was good, my 
business prosperous, and the country in 
such an unusual state of peace that w’e 
could go to bed without drawing the 
bars across our doors or loading our 
guns ! 

“It was a night like this; the stars 
swung low, the air was cool and fragrant, 
and my Anita was bringing me on a swift 
trot over the ‘ pass ’ down through the 
canyon toward the plateau. The way, as 
you know ”—for we had been prospecting 
over the road the day before—“ is steep 
and narrow, and, being overhung with « 
thick vegetation, makes it a rather trea¬ 
cherous trail for anyone unused to its pre¬ 
cipitous sag to the rid below. My thought 
was concentrated on a business matter, 
when, for some reason, I became conscious 
of the intense hush about me—a suspension 
of sound, as if Nature herself was listen¬ 
ing! If you have never experienced such 
utter silence, you cannot appreciate the 
sense of isolation it induces, nor the value 
of sound to your existence ! 

“ The sudden, sharp realisation must 
have given me a nervous shock, which later 
events developed into some kind of brain¬ 
storm that weakened my power to reason. 
Tightening the reins, I settled into the 
saddle, speaking to Anita to break the op¬ 
pressive hush about me and to shake off 
its effects by a quickened pace upon the 
velvet-like moss, when the mare, stojypcd 
stock-still , snorting apprehensively. In¬ 
stinctively I reached for my revolvers, re¬ 
membering, as I did so, that I had forgot¬ 
ten to replace them in the saddle holsters 
before leaving the hacienda, where I had 
taken them out and put them in a place of 
safety from the exploring fingers of my 
manager’s youngsters. Deploring my care¬ 
lessness, I caught a short hunting-knife out 
of the saddle pocket—which I keep for 
short quarters—and waited : the mare’s 
ears were stiffened questioningly, while 
her nostrils quivered nervously as if scent¬ 
ing danger as she turned her head from 
side to side. 

“ I spoke gently to her once or twice 
before she moved, then she stepped cau¬ 
tiously forward, sniffing the air like a 
bloodhound, her tense body wet w’ith the 
sweat of apprehension. We had faced many 
perils together in these wild mountain 
passes; had fought brigands, political as¬ 
sassins, and wild beasts at close quarters, 
but I had never known her to flinch before. 

“ * My dauntless Anita has found some¬ 
thing of which to be afraid at last,’ I 
thought, and then, whether in some psy¬ 
chological way she communicated her feaT 
to me, I do not know. I only know that 
an unfamiliar apprehension took possession 
of me ; an unreasoning fear of—I knew not 
what, for there was nothing as far as I 
could see, or hear, to warrant such per¬ 
turbation. 

“ However, holding my knife defen¬ 
sively, I urged her forward as we began 
the steep descent to the ford, which, being 
overhung with rocks and wild growth, 
makes a very nasty place in which to 
meet any sort of enemy, as the opposite 


^ being the “ bravest man in Central 
America.” 

It was down in Honduras, in that 
country of much domestic warfare; we 
were sitting in the cool of the night beneath 
the brilliant stars that seem to swing so 
close to the earth near the equatorial line. 
The somewhat guarded conversation had 
drifted from State affairs into the wider 


perience that could hollow your veins with 
fear would be well worth hearing.” 

“ Yes, yes,” we all exclaimed with 
anxious interest in that which promised to 
be exciting, coming from one so identified 
with adventure as was this Spanish soldier 
of Honduras. 

“ Very well,” he courteously replied; 
“ but let me warn you, I am not at all 


“ I cautiously advanced." 


—and safer—channels of individual experi¬ 
ence and personal adventure. 

“There is one event in my life,” con¬ 
tinued the Sefior, as he wrapped and 
lighted another cigarette, “that I never 
recall without feeling in some degree the 
same chilly creep that once took unreason¬ 
ing possession of me.” 

“ Have you any objection to telling us 
about it?” inquired Major Morris, our 
engineering chief, “ for I am sure any ex¬ 


sure that I will be able successfully to 
account ,for my fear, nor make you appre¬ 
ciate the extent of my mental panic. I 
can only relate the incidents which caused 
it”; and, resuming his hammock, Don 
Felipe commenced hie story. 

“ As you all know.” he began, “I live 
here alone with my house-boy, Lopez, my 
dogs and Anita, my brave little bay mare, 
who has been my companion in many a 
battle with men and beasts, and never 
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bank—if you remember—is a stiff climb, 
treacherous with loose moss and stones. 
Peering into the thicl growth above and 
around me, with every nerve tense, I 
pressed the mare forward, wuo, alert as a 
hunter, responded cautiously as we neared 
Dm- sham curve where the path shelves 
down into the water under the jutting 
rocks of the gorge. 

“ With a shake of her head the mare took 
the ford bravely, and I was beginning to 
feei h r comradeship again, when she 
baulked dead at the ascending bank, and 
turning, quickly struck out for a return 
to the bank we had just left. Involuntarily 
sticking spur into her, I turned her, and 
forced her to the ascent, which she 
climbed as one desperately beset, and, 
reaching the top, she bounded off over the 
mesa like mad, making wide detours from 
the path with sudden short jumps that 
would have unhorsed a less experienced 
rider. 

“ Oddly enough I, m some way, entered 
into her fright, and as 6he went careering 
and dodging her way so madly, and snort¬ 
ing so excitedly, I was as thoroughly panic- 
stricken as she, only with the difference 
that she knew why she was afraid, and I 
was utterly ignorant of the cause. 

“ To my surprise, as we neared the walls 
of her corral, she grew more excited and 
apprehensive, and it was with intense re¬ 
lief that I found Lopez waiting as I 
alighted, glad for once to leave her back, 
as she bounded into the corral with a 
pitiful whinny, in a lather of sweat. 

“ I stopped to light my cigarette and 
settle my shaken nerves, as well as to take 
note of the condition of things—for I was 
uncomfortably possessed of an indescrib¬ 
able distrust of some menacing danger, 
not only because of Anita’s unaccountable 
behaviour, but also because of the amazing 
panic of fear into which I had been thrown 
during the ride over the mountain pass and 
across the mesa. A few seconds sufficed to 
somewhat calm my nervousness, and I 
turned to go into the house. As I did so 
a low moan, as of some one in mortal pain, 
struck my ear; a whispered sound, as of 
extreme exhaustion, trailed through the 
night air. 

‘‘ I stoj ped, waited, and listened, yet 
hearing nothing but the beating of my 
heart, I walked quickly to my door, which, 
to my surprise, stood partially open, and 
in that second of hesitation there came 
again that whispery, husky, whining wail, 
and through the half-open door I saw a 
light, or rather a luminous glow, without 
reflection, that shone greenly yellow as it 
faded away. 

“ I stood in the silence and darkness that 
followed, abjectly afraid to move, so great 
was my consternation as I dumbly realised 
that whatever i was that had so distracted 
my mare was here in my house ! My body 
was clothed with an icy chill beyond my 
power to describe. 

" I stood thus, disarmed of courage for 
a second or nvo, before I could enter, 
which I did quite frantically, crossing to 
where I knew there were candles, striking 
a match as I went, which wont out just as 
the whimpering wail arose, and the un¬ 
canny glow again filled the space about 
me. 


“ Catching my bunting-knife from my 
belt, I struck out savagely, but the sharp 
blade met nothing substantial--just that 
unholy glow and unearthly wail scourging 
the darkness about me. Holding my knife 
between my chattering teeth, I fumbled 
desperately for another match, which find¬ 
ing, I struck carefully, the flame reaching 
the wick after what seemed an age; and, 
knife in hand, raising the candle above 
my head, I looked about me. Not a living 
creature, human nor animal, to be seen ! 
Nothing but the scanty furnishings of my 
bachelor quarters; my business desk and 
stool ; my sleeping-couch perched on its 
tall legs, a packing case, my hammock, and 
two chairs! 

“ Taking my sword from the wall, and 
lifting the flickering candle above my head, 
I cautiously advanced upon every in¬ 
offensive object, every wavering shadow, 
but could see nothing foreign nor uncanny 
—just the familiar barrenness of my room, 
which was in such strong contrast with all 
that had gone before that, instead of re¬ 
lieving the nervous tension, increased it, 
and produced a mental shock w'hieh must 
have, for the instant, paralysed the power 
to reason, for slowly there arose an in¬ 
tolerable apprehension of the supernatural 
which froze me to the bones, as again the 
agonising, protesting cry and phosphor¬ 
escent glow submerged me ! The candle 
dropped from my hand, sputtering out 
as it fell, and the sword clattered to the 
floor; if my wrists had been shot through 
they could not have hung more limp and 
useless! 

“It was horrible to stand there in the 
presence of an impalpable ‘ thing,’ im¬ 
mersed in its immateriality! Latent 
superstition quickened into activity; the 
supernatural and mysterious laid hold of 
me in spite of myself, rendering me im¬ 
potent and racked with horror ! 

“ It was not long that I was thus mes¬ 
merised by such abject fear—although it 
seemed ages—for, with a tug of the will, I 
flung myself upon the floor and searched 
furiously for the candle; the physical 
effort, relaxing the nerve-tension, restored 


the working power of the reason. Finding 
the candle, I relighted it, and, with sword 
in hand, I determined to discover the 
cause of the phenomenon, which I knew 
must proceed fro r ~’ some natural source. 

“ I will confess it required a pretty stiff 
assertion of the will to still the nerve- 
rigor and the riot of imagination that 
possessed me, but, regaining myself, I be¬ 
gan another circuit of the room, examining 
more carefully each innocent piece of furni¬ 
ture. Again arose the whining wail and 
the phosphorescence. It now seemed local, 
which relieved me, and l waited for an¬ 
other demonstration—with some trepida¬ 
tion as well as the more healthy excite¬ 
ment. It came with such prolonged 
variations that I located the sound, and, 
striding to where my packing-case stood, I 
saw that it was pushed quite a bit from the 
wall—which had eschped my first and more 
nervous scrutiny—and, holding the candle 
above my head, 1 looked behind the 
trunk, and there along the adobe wall 
lay the * supernatural ’ cause of my terrible 
fright—the largest boa-constrictor I ever 
saw ! 

“ I was almost as much startled as if I 
had really found a ‘ghost.’ The huge 
creature was in the labour and lethargy of 
digesting an unusual engorgement, which, 
I have since learned, is frequently accom¬ 
panied with weird moans and the peculiar 
phosphorescent emanations, 

“ Although I have been reared iu these 
mountains, and have frequently seen the 
creatures, yet, strangely enough, I had 
never heard of the peculiarities which mark 
their digestion, and which caused the 
wildest and most ungoverned fear in One 
whose boast had always been that he was 
absolutely devoid of such weakness. 

“ My little mare, whose sense of smell is 
very acute, had accidentally crossed and 
followed along the trail of the serpent—of 
which all animals are deadly afraid—and, 
scenting it, had been overcome with fear; 
but what I have never been able to account 
for is, how she was able to so completely 
psychologise and inoculate me with her 
terror ! ” 
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THE JEWELS OF ZENOBIA: 

A WEIRD TALE OF ANCIENT PALMYRA. 

By RAVENOR BULLEN, 

Author of “ The Floating Gourd” “ Mystery oj Cabin jYo. 7,” etc. 

CHAPTER VII. 


T he greater part of that day was spent 
amongst the vast mine of the Temple 
of the Sun, every fresh point of view but 
serving to disclose its immensity. 

Climbing over fallen columns, now 
pausing to admire an intricate piece of 
carving, now trying to puzzle out some 
half-obliterated inscription, they wan¬ 
dered on; at other times they would 
linger to wonder at some mass of masonry 
supported on stately pillars which ap¬ 
peared solid and unchanged amidst the 
surrounding ruin as though they had but 
yesterday left the builders’ hands. 

But the Temple of the Sun was not the 
object of their quest, so they tore them¬ 
selves away and spent the remainder of 
the day exploring the ruinB of the temples 
near by. 

Occasionally the professor would teet 
the guide’s knowledge and accuracy by 
inquiring the names of such ruins as he 
himself was cognisant of; in some cases 
the answers were correct; in others, so 
the professor said afterwards, it was 
obvious that the little curio-dealer was 
drawing on his imagination. 

Did he know which was the Temple 
of the Winds? asked the profeesor. 

The guide was not sure, but maybe by 
to-morrow he could ascertain, if so be that 
their Excellencies desired to continue 
their eight-seeing the next day. Yes, 
there were many more wonderful ruins 
that he had not shown them yet. 

“ Well, my boys, I’m not quite so 
young and skittish as you are. I think 
we have done enough for the first day. 
What do you think ? ” 

Wigram and Jellicoe were fagged out- 
themselves, so, after arranging to call for 
the guide the next morning, they returned 
to their tent, and, tired as they were, 
managed to enjoy an excellent supper. 
Afterwards, they sat for an hour or so dis¬ 
cussing the plan of campaign for the next 
day, taking care, however, to keep a sharp 
look-out for spies; but so far as they were 
aware, none visited them that night, so 
after a while they turned in and were 
soon aeleep. 

The next day was a repetition of the 
first, but amid those acres of ruins how 
was it possible to identify the Temple of 
the Winds? The little Greek could not 
enlighten them. 

Towards evening they came to the ruins 
of a small temple which their guide 
believed was the Temple of Yolus, 
but who Yolus wae he was unable to tell 
them. 

After a cursory inspection, seeing the 
professor looked very weary, Wigram sug¬ 
gested that they had seen enough, and pro¬ 
posed a return to the tent. 

And would their Excellencies see more 
of the ruins to-morrow? 

Their Excellencies were not sure, but if 
they should require their guide's services 
they would let him know. 

“ No good having him hanging on to 
us, listening to every word we say,” said 
the professor, as they strolled supper- 
wards ; “ it is quite evident he has no idea 
where the Temple of the Winds is.” 

“Tired, old chap?” asked Wigram, 
as they sat enjoying their usual evening 
pipe. 


“No; only comfortably so,” replied 
Jellicoe. “ My thoughts were back in my 
school-days, though what should have 
brought them to mind is hard to say.” 

“ Association of ideas, I suspect,” said 
the professor; “perhaps the scene recalls 
the description of Marius sitting amidst 
the ruins of Carthage, which in turn 
would suggest Roman history, which in 
turn would lead your thoughts back to 
school-days.” 

“Very likely,” replied Jellicoe. “It’s 
curious how one’s thoughts wander off 
sometimes. Ah, now I have it,” he sud¬ 
denly exclaimed, a few minutes later : “ I 
knew I had come across the word some¬ 
where ; of course it’s in Virgil.” 

“What is?” asked Wigram. 

“ Why, the name of that last temple 
we looked at—'the Temple of Yolus’ 
didn’t our guide call it? ” 

“Yes, something like that; but I’ve 
never heard of Yolus in Virgil.” 

“ No, but you’ve heard of something 
that sounds very much like it; don’t you 
remember Eolus, the god of the winds ? ” 

“ Eolus—Yolus—why of course, it’s the 
same. I’ll bet my boots it’s the same. 
What do you think, uncle? ” 

“ I should think there’s no doubt of it. 
That must be the very temple of which 
wo are in search; at any rate we’ll give it 
a most careful examination to-morrow. 
How on earth we didn’t think of it I can’t 
imagine,” said the professor; “ it was the 
spelling, or rather the pronunciation, I 
suppose, that put us off the scent. Well, 
let us get to sleep; I expect we shall have 
an exciting day to-morrow.” 

It was all very well for the professor to 
say “ Let us get to sleep,” but the thought 
of what might be concealed within a short 
distance of them prevented them doing so 
for a long time. However, they gradually 
calmed down and dozed off. 

On arriving at the temple on the follow¬ 
ing morning they found that it was in a 
far more ruinous condition than their cur¬ 
sory inspection of the previous evening 
had led them to suppose ; the walls for 
the most part had fallen, only isolated 
portions here and there lepiaining standing. 
The portico, however, probably owing to 
its having been built of heavier blocks of 
stone, was in better condition. At one 
place four columns still stood, then there 
was a gap, the remains of prostrate 
columns indicating the spot on which they 
had once stood. Then a group of three 
columns, followed by another gap cum¬ 
bered by blocks of fallen stone. And last 
another group of five standing columns. 

“ Now,” said the professor, “ it would 
be as well to proceed on some sort of 
system. Let us begin at this end and take 
a column apiece and carefully examine 
it.” But none of the standing columns 
revealed the inscription for which they 
were searching. 

“ I'm afraid we have our work cutout,” 
said Wigram. 

“ Let us have a look at these fallen 
columns,” said the professor. But they 
were no more successful with them. 

The sun poured down on them, and it 
was tiring work clambering over the un¬ 
even blocks of stone. 

“ Phew! this is hot work,” sighed 


Wigram, seating himself on one of the 
fallen columns; the others followed his 
example. 

“ It seems to me,'’ said the professor, 
making a rough sketch on the back of an 
envelope, that the portico must originally 
have been supported on about fourteen 
columns; now supposing we were to . . . 
Oh, bother, there goes my pencil.” 

“ I can see it, it’s down there between 
those two blocks of stone; I think I can 
get it,” said Wigram. 

He wriggled down, but the space was 
too confined to allow him to stoop to 
reach it, so he climbed back again. “ I 
shall have to slide down head first,” said 
he, whith he proceeded to do. 

As he lay looking up at them they could 
see him straining to get his shoulders 
farther down into the space between the 
stones. 

“ I have it,” said he. “ Now to get 
back again; that won’t be quite so easy. ' 
And he commenced to wriggle his way out 
of the hole. Suddenly his efforts ceased. 
“ Hullo,” he cried, and following the 
direction of hiB glance they saw that he 
was looking at the under-side of the 
fallen column on which they leaned. 

“ I believe I can see the inscription,” 
exclaimed he, excitedly. “ There, on the 
under-side of the column. Wait till I can 
get up and I’ll have a look.” 

A few more wriggles and he had suc¬ 
ceeded and was peering under the 
column. “ Yes, it is,” he cried, “ the same 
inscription as on the ring.” 

“ Hooray,” shouted Jellicoe and the pro¬ 
fessor. 

“Yes, that’s the inscription right 
enough,” said he, as he rejoined them; 
“the question is, where is the treasure? ” 

“ The first thing is to ascertain where 
the column originally stood. Judging 
from the line of fallen blocks of Btone, I 
should say it must have stood here,” said 
the professor, indicating a gap in the line 
of standing columns. 

“ That must have been the place, uncle; 
at any rate let us assume that it was. 
Now what is the next move on the 
board ? ” 

“ What did old Belshazzur Bay in 
the papyrus ? ” murmured the professor. 
“ And none shall ever know that the name 
on that column marks the spot where lie 
the treasures of my beloved mistress, 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra.’ It seems to 
me, then, that we must dig under the 
very spot on which the column stood.” 

That seemed the obvious course, so, 
greatly elated, they returned to the tent, 
for the crowbar, pick, and Bhovel. 

Now moving heavy blocks of stone, 
with the thermometer over a hundred, is 
exhausting work, and though they kept 
on steadily their progress was slow, and 
they had not reached the foundations by 
the time darkness overtook them. 

The next morning they set to work with 
renewed vigour, and by midday had got 
into the soil beneath the foundation. 

“ Now it will be easier going,” said the 
professor, who evinced remarkable stay¬ 
ing power for an old man. 

However, though they made better pro¬ 
gress and succeeded in digging a pit from 
eight to ten feet deep, they came on no 
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hidden treasure, nor anything to indicate 
that any had ever been buried there. 

“ I tell you what it is,” said Jellicoe, at 
last—“ I don’t believe this soil has ever 
been disturbed at all.” 

“ I’ve been gradually coming to that 
conclusion for some time,” said the pro¬ 
fessor; “and yet, if the whole thing isn’t 
a hoax, the writing was most explicit : 
‘ And none shall ever know that the name 
on that column marks the spot where lie 
the treasures of my beloved mistress,’ etc. 
It couldn’t be plainer than that.” 

'* Stop a minute—perhaps we are all 
wrong,” exclaimed Wigram. “It says 
‘the name on the column marks the spot.’ 


Then why are we digging yards under¬ 
neath where the name is, or rather where 
it was when the column stood upright? ” 

“Where else can we dig?” said 
Jellicoe. 

“ Why not believe what Belshazzur 
says; if he says the name marks the spot 
why not dig where the name is? ” 

” But the name is on one of the solid 
blocks of stone.” 

“ Then why not see if there isn’t some¬ 
thing in the block of stone itself?” re¬ 
plied Wigram. 

‘‘Do you mean that you think it is 
hollow? ” asked the professor. 

‘‘I don’t know; it may be; anyhow we 


won’t leave the chance untried. I’ll get 
the crowbar and see if I can separate the 
stone on which the writing is from the 
one that stood above it.” 

This was soon done, and they were able 
to roll the block away from its fellow. 

Wigram bent down and examined the 
upper surface of the stone on which was 
the inscription. He looked up quickly, 
“ Yes, we are right. Look at this circular 
line on the face of the stone; a piece has 
been fitted in, and most accurately too. 
Listen,” cried he, and he ga e the surface 
a sharp blow with the blunt end of the 
crowbar—“ it sounds hollow.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA: 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 


CHAPTER XI.-ROUGHING IT IN EARNEST. 

A cting upon Jose’s advice^ they decided 
to pitch camp at a ruined “ Tambo," 
which would at least afford some protec¬ 
tion within its walls from the piercing 
night air. At this elevation (over 12,000 
feet above sea-level) tents would have been 
useless, and, knowing this, Stewart had not 
included them in the stores, a fact which 
Leslie at first wondered at, but speedily 
saw the wisdom of. The “ Tambo ” proved 
worse than they expected, and the inside 
so unspeakably filthy that using it was out 
of the question; however, by piling up 
loose stones, placing the baggage on 
the top of them, and then stretching 
two waterproof sheets across from the 
gable of the building, they managed an 
erection under which they could crawl at 
night, and which would serve as long as the 
weather kept fairly moderate. 

“ The first stormy night will blow our 
edifice, and maybe our noble selves, into 
the lake,” observed Stewart, gazing criti¬ 
cally at their handiwork as they sat enjoy¬ 
ing a much-needed meal. 

“ Many a time I prescribed the fresh-air 
cure to others,” said Leslie, tackling a 
biscuit with immense enjoyment, “ and now 
I’m likely to get a taste of it myself; but 
this is a glorious place, anyway. Do you 
see those reeds over there ? They’re 
simply living with birds, and if we don’t 
get some toothsome fish for supper may I 
never throw line in the Bann again ! ” 
True enough, when nightfall arrived, 
Jack and Peter had several duck and a 
flamingo as their “ bag,” while Stewart, 
who was fond of fishing, proudly displayed 
a very fine catch, some of the fish being 
particularly good eating. The cold night 
air drove them quickly to their shelter, 
which they kindly offered to share with 
Jose; but he preferred to roll himself in 
his blanket inside the “Tambo,” the dirt 
of which had no terrors for him. As they 
lay on the ground (for they could not sit 
upright) looking out through the opening 
at the brilliancy of the stars above them. 
Ramirez, at the request of the others, 
related the legend of Titicaca. 

** As you both know,” he began, “ the 
origin of the Inca race is lost in obscurity, 
and there is no direct evidence as to where 
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or when they first made their appearance. 
According to tradition, however—and this 
was a sacred tenet of the national religion 
—our great Father ‘ Ynty,’ or the sun, took 
pity on the miserable state of the native 
inhabitants and sent two of his children, 
Manco Capac, with his sister-wife, Mama 
Oclla, down to earth to teach them civilisa¬ 
tion and industry. Over there on the 
island of Titicaca is the rock where they 
are supposed to have first alighted, bearing 
a golden wedge which they were instructed 


to carry along with them, and on whatever 
spot the wedge would sink into the ground, 
there they were to found their city. Travel¬ 
ling onwards by slow degrees, they left the 
Basin of Titicaca behind them, and at 
length reached the fertile valley which you 
both know well, and where my home is 
situated. On the spot where Cuxco now 
stands the wedge sank into the earth ; and 
there, according to the commandment, 


Manco Capac founded his kingdom, and 
established the dynasty of the 4 Children 
of the Sun.’ This district has always been 
regarded as specially sacred, and the Incas 
built great palaces and temples on the 
islands of Titicaca and Coati to com¬ 
memorate the 8pot where their great an¬ 
cestors first appeared. I have long desired 
to see these ruins, and should very much 
like to go there to-morrow, if it would be 
agreeable to you both ? ” 

“ I’m ready for anything,” observed 


Jack briskly, “and so is old Scottie hert 
only he won’t commit himself rashly. Eh, 
mon ? ” 

“ It’s well there is gome one to keep you 
in moderation,” said Alick amusedly, “ for 
you would undertake a journey to the moon 
if anybody would take you there; and 
Peter, who used to be such a model of 
steadiness, seems nearly as bad. I think 
you must have infected him with the 
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bacilli of ‘ adventurousness’- to coin a 
word—for he isn’t the staid, sedate chap he 
formerly was. Are you, old fellow ? ” 

“You two have done more for me than 
I can ever express,” replied Ramirez, look¬ 
ing with shining eyes from one to the other, 
while his dark features lit up with affec¬ 
tion. “ That you should have given your 
friendship to a lonely, untravelled man like 
myself is to me a never-ending wonder.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! How about the 
life I owe to you? ” and Stewart, with all 
a Scotchman’s dread of showing emotion, 
abruptly changed the subject and proposed 
retiring to rest. Soon all the party, tired 
out with the day’s experiences, were fast 
asleep, and no sound broke the silence save 
the occasional stamping of the mules, the 
plash of the waters on the shore, or the 
cry of some belated night bird. 

Before morning, however, the weather 
changed, and the wind rose, gradually in¬ 
creasing in fury until it became a regular 
gale. Long ere daylight they were 
awakened by the uproar of the elements, 
every blast threatening to tear their frail 
shelter into pieces, while, on crawling out 
of it, they found a blinding snowstorm 
raging, the particles being mixed with hail 
and cutting like a knife. None of them ever 
forgot that experience. For two long days 
the storm lasted, while the waters of the 
lake lashed themselves in fury on the shore, 
and snow fell incessantly, causing semi- 
darkness. Their refuge proved untenable 
and had to be deserted, while cooking food 
was an impossibility, and the pangs of 
hunger had to be allayed with biscuits and 
tinned meat. Wrapped in their waterproof 
sheets, and huddled together with the 
wretched mules and their driver under the 
lee of a broken wall, the friends were 
almost perished from the bitter cold and 
exposure. Peter, accustomed to the warm, 
secluded valley of Cuxco, suffered most, 
and on the second night Jack became really 
alarmed about him, and administered re¬ 
storatives from hie little medicine-chest. 

Providentially, about that time the wind 
abated, and they were able again to rig up 
the shelter and light the cooking-stove. Ob, 
the deliciousness of the coffee and hot 
soup ! What grateful warmth gradually 
permeated their frozen bodies, as all of 
them, including Jose, crouched together 
under the rude erection, the opening to 
which was now closed by one of the 
blankets. Worn-out by exposure and want 
of sleep, they all slept soundly and late, 
to find on awaking next day the gale quite 
over and the sun shining brilliantly out of 
a cloudless sky. The waters of the great 
inland sea still foamed and chafed, how¬ 
ever, and as none of the party felt inclined 
for much exertion, the expedition to the 
islands was postponed for another day. 

Jose was despatched to an Indian village 
about a league away to procure “ Balsas,” 
or native craft, and boatmen for the trip, 
and Jack chose to accompany him ; whilst 
the others re-arranged and examined the 
stores, none of which, fortunately, were 
injured by the storm. After they had 
finished their inspection Ramirez (who still 
looked weak and shaky) sat and fished by 
the lake-side, while Stewart broiled some 
of the newly caught delicious fish for the 
midday meal. Soon the other two hove 
in sight returning from their errand, and 
presently all were discussing Alick’s 
cookery and listening to Jack expatiating 
on his morning’s expedition. 

“ Those Indians are the stupidest, most 
sullen-looking specimens ever I met,” he 
declared. “ You would think their faces 
hurt them, to judge bv the expressions, and 
no matter what 1 said to them they only 
grunted and never answered a word. 


Horrid, down-looking lot the whole bunch, 
and dirty- my word ! The pigs at home 
are lily-white compared with them.’’ 

“ What dialect did you speak to them, 
Jack? ” asked Ramirez, with a smile. 

“Dialect? Why, Quichua, of course; 
their own native tongue; and not a word 
did they seem to understand of it. Then I 
tried them with Spanish, but that was no 
better, and sign language only made ’em 
blink at me; so I left Jose to do the palaver 
and went down to the shore. Why, what 
are you two grinning at now ? ” 

“ Only because all the natives round here 
are Aymara Indians, and even if your 
Quichua had been perfect (which it isn’t, 
by any means) they would hardly have 
understood a word of it.” And Alick and 
Peter burst out laughing at Jack’s ex¬ 
pression of disgusted astonishment. 


CHAPTF.R XII.—THF.IK UNEXPECTED DIP— 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

The next morning broke grey but fine, 
and though the lake was choppy and 
rough they were all anxious to proceed 
with the expedition. Leaving Jose behind 
in charge of the mules and baggage, and 
taking only necessary articles for their 
intended stay of two nights on the islands 
(Jack absolutely insisted upon the cooking 
stove being included), the friends started 
early, and soon reached the squalid Indian 
village. Here no signs of the “Balsas” 
were forthcoming, but after a stormy inter¬ 
view with the sullen-looking “ head man,” 
two leaky specimens were unearthed from 
a thick clump of reeds. 

The Peruvian Balsas are the most 
primitive boat6 in use on the face 
of the globe, and differ nothing to¬ 
day from those used many hundred 
veare ago. Imagine bundles of reeds 
lied closely together and turned slightly 
up at either end to form the prow and 
stern; sometimes with sides formed of 
more reeds tied, at others perfectly Hat 
like a raft. The boatmen stand one at 
each end, striking the water right and left 
with long poles, while the miserable pas¬ 
sengers squat down in the centre and calcu¬ 
late their chances of ever reaching land. 

On two of these floating structures the 
party embarked, Stewart and Ramirez on 
one, and Jack, with the baggage, including 
his beloved stove, on the other; and after 
some tedious delay they at length got 
started. Once out from land it was 
evident that it would be rough passage, 
and the waves broke over the sides, 
threatening to swamp the frail craft, which 
pitched and tossed helplessly. Four hours 
after starting they had only covered two- 
thirds of the distance (eight miles) across 
to the island of Titicaca, and all of them 
were chilled to the bone by the drifting 
spray, and thoroughly wretched. Just at 
this point the Aymara steersman let the 
pole drop from his numbed hands, and in 
his effort to recover it he capsized Alick’s 
boat and all its occupants into the water. 

Fortunately, all were good swimmers, 
except poor Ramirez, who had little ex¬ 
perience, and whose frame was weakened 
by exposure ; but Stewart went to his relief 
and supported him whilst the Indians 
righted their craft again, and with great 
difficulty they all scrambled into it. By 
this time they were getting under the lee 
of the island, and made more Tapid pro¬ 
gress, which was well, for even Alick’s 
hardy frame felt the effects of the ducking, 
while the Peruvian lay, blue and utterly 
exhausted, in the bottom of the Paisa. 

The moment they touched land, beside a 
couple of Indian huts, Leslie hurried them 
into one, and made them strip off their 


sodden clothes; he then rubbed them well 
down with a towel and rolled them both up 
in their blanket, while their garments were 
wrung out and spread on the rocks to dry. 
A tin mug of hot soup put life into their 
shivering frames, and both soon fell asleep, 
to awake 6ome hours later little the worse 
for their adventure. Leslie, who had been 
prowling about in the interval, arranged by 
signs with the Indian family for the pos¬ 
session of the small, dark, and dirty hovel, 
which, filthy as it was, afforded much- 
needed shelter to the two half-drowned 
heroes. 

“ What I can’t understand,” he said as 
he sat beside them that evening, making 
coffee on the invaluable stove, “ is the tre¬ 
mendous interest Alick seems to have ex¬ 
cited in our dusky hosts; why, they stole 
in repeatedly to look at him while he was 
sleeping, and one old chap actually did a 
sort of ‘ kow tow ’ business, and muttered 
something that sounded like ‘ Ta, ta 
cotched her.’ ” 

Peter raised himself on his elbows and 
exclaimed excitedly, “ Why, don’t you see ? 
It’s his blue eyes and fairish hair make 
them think of the Deity ‘ Foam of the 
Sea.’ That old man you heard. Leslie, 
was giving the salutation, ‘ Tat-tai, Vira- 
cocha,’ and probably offering up a few 
prayers on his own account.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” burst in Stewart, his 
face flushing with annoyance ; “ surely they 
aren’t foolish enough to take me for one 
of their old gods. And as for ‘ foam of 
the sea,’ there was a precious lot too much 
of that going this afternoon about all of 
us ; but if these Indian beggars want more, 
they can just go out on the lake, where 
there is no scarcity.” 

“ Ma conscience,” said Leslie in mock 
amazement, “ if he’s not angry at being 
mistaken for a god ! Now, Peter here and 
myself (though both modest individuals) 
would have taken such a tribute to our 
manly beauty quite as a matter of course ; 
it would require a heap of things like that 
to insult us." 

Alick looked rather ashamed of his out¬ 
burst, but it rankled in his mind, and dur¬ 
ing the rest of their stay he glared angrily 
at any Indian who even looked at him, 
while he blushed violently if Jack mur¬ 
mured, sntto voce, “ Viraeoeha.” 

When Ramirez tried to thank him that 
night for coming to his rescue, he waved it 
off, saying, “Tit for tat, old fellow ; you 
saved my life when I was ill with fever, 
and but for you I would long ago have 
filled an unknown grave, so say no more 
about it, please .” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 


Author of “ The 


A fter this first meeting the lads saw the 
Welshman nearly every day; occa¬ 
sionally, when the gaoler tooic the whim in 
his head to do so, one or the other would be 
denied the daily bit of recreation, but this 
happened rarely. No answer came to the 
letter to the Squire; Griffiths did not walk 
up to the prison gate, open it and take the 
lads with him; he seemed in no hurry to 
make the dash for liberty. Naturally Ted 
and Hal got very low-spirited at times, and 
almost gave up hopes of release or escape. 

The gaoler’s wife told them that war was 
going on as fiercely as ever, and that the 
Channel ports swarmed with craft prepar¬ 
ing for the great invasion of England. 
They told these things to Griffiths; he 
laughed and repeated the story of the 
“ Hundred Heroes and the Welshwoman’s 
Cloak.” Always he was considering a 
scheme for giving his captors the slip, but 
the schemes seemed to come to nothing. 
The gates remained shut, the walls were 
high, and the gaolers watchful. Hal de¬ 
clared his opinion one day that their new 
companion was a windbag, and Ted reluc¬ 
tantly agreed. It was hard to give up the 
hopes with which he had inspired them. 

But events soon proved that Griffiths w'as 
not altogether a mere talker, although he 
certainly loved the sound of his own voice. 
As often happens, when affairs were at 
their worst they began to amend; the 
change to the three in Havre prison came 
very suddenly, and it happened in this 
wise. The riff-raff of Havre, who herded 
together in the narrow lanes and byways 
near the river, had been giving trouble to 
the authorities for some time, and in this 
they were but following the example of the 
mob in many another French town. It is 
one thing to shout “Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality”; it is quite another thing 
to live up to this ideal of freedom, brother¬ 
hood. and equality. If you tell “Jack” 
that he is now “ as good as his master,” 
Jack immediately wants to share in the 
wealth and leisure which his master has 
enjoyed, but he is not often so eager to 
take up his share of that master’s work 
and responsibilities. 

The Havre mob claimed all sorts of in- 
dulgencies because of the new doctrine of 
Equality, but they flatly refused to bend 
their backs to much labour. Long dis¬ 
cussions in the wineshops and on the 
street corners suited them much better. 
They had been blackmailing some of the 
wealthier citizens and robbing others who 
refused to be blackmailed ; latterly some of 
them had taken to wholesale plundering of 
the stores along the river, and the thefts 
had grown so serious that the authorities 
were bound to take strong measures. 
Patrols and spies were cunningly put out, 
and the prison was prepared for many new 
guests. This preparation meant moving the 
prisoners of war—or most of them—else¬ 
where. Ted, Hal, and Griffiths were to 
be sent to Rouen. 

The lads were distinctly alarmed at the 
prospect of a change of quarters. Rouen 
was stronger than Havre, farther up the 
river and from the sea, and consequently 
from England. There could hardly be 
another English-speaking gaoler’s wife 
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there. If they lost touch with her they 
might also lose any answer to their precious 
letter. The hope of a reply, which they 
had really abandoned, now suddenly re¬ 
vived, and they could see many reasons why 
it might come after all. Griffiths, on the 
other hand, was distinctly pleased. “ It iss 
our chance,” he cried ; “ we must escape on 
the way.” 

“ Not if Sergeant Hoche commands our 
escort,” said Ted. 

“ Tut! tut! Master Dodd. You must 
not be downhearted. It iss bad to cry over 
spilt milk ; it iss worse to shed tears before 
you put the pail on your head. I have a 
scheme, I tell you; it came like a flash, 
therefore it iss a good scheme. I can see us 
running over the nice green fields and hid¬ 
ing in the warm woods on our way to the 
rich orchards and good folk of Brittany. 
This move from dirty old Havre wass the 
best thing that could happen.” 

“ Well, we will try to think so, Mr. 
Griffiths, but we don't like the idea of going 
farther inland.” 

“If you wanted to take a good jump, 
Master Dodd, you would go back so as to 
get a good spring, wouldn’t you ? Well, wo 
are just going a little inland to get a bigger 
jump for Dorsetshire—iss indeed ! ” 

It was impossible to be utterly without 
faith in the Welshman’s scheme—whatever 
it was—and so the lads tried to believe in 
him as much as they could. That very 
afternoon orders came for the three 
prisoners to be moved to Rouen, as the 
authorities hoped to make a big haul that 
night of those that thoroughly deserved to 
be behind lock and key for a while. The 
gaoler's wife came to wish the boys good¬ 
bye, and Ted thanked her for her kindness, 
and wondered how he could ever repay the 
money she had lent. “ I will trust you,” 
she said, “ and if ever I want the money 
badly I will send to your father. France 
and England won’t always be at war. I 
have written a short letter to the Squire, 
telling him of your change of prison. 
There is just time for you to put in a 
message.” 

From under her apron she produced the 
letter, also pen and ink. Ted read the 
letter, and then hastily wrote : “ All the 
above is quite true; we go to Rouen. We 
have a friend, a Welshman named Evan 
Griffiths from Milford. Madame Follet 
(the writer) has been very kind to us; 
she is English born. We owe her about the 
value of three pounds English money. We 
are well, thanks to Madame, and we haven’t 
given up hope that you will come—or send 
—to us. Love to all. Ted, Hal.” 

There was no grumbling or complaining 
in the brief note, no sign of tears, but a 
ring of hopefulness. “ No use upsetting 
them,” said Hal; “I expect mother is 
pretty nearly heartbroken as it is.” 

“And now,” said Madame Follet, “here 
is a little more money, all that I can spare. 
Here is also a piece of military map, 
which you can put in your shoes; if the 
soldiers catch you with it it may go hard 
with you. But the chance to escape may 
come on the journey. You go by water, and 
will spend to-night on the river. My hus¬ 
band, of course, will not go with you, 
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otherwise I could not offer to help you. If 
you get away you must hide until you can 
change your clothes. I don’t quite see how 
you will manage that, but your uniforms 
will betray you; any old rags will be 
safer.” 

It was delightful to hear the sound of 
the word “ escape,” especially after the 
promises of Griffiths, and the lads’ sharp 
wits were busy instantly. “ Couldn’t you 
get us an old blouse each, such as the work¬ 
men wear?” asked Hal; “they would 
cover our tunics.” 

“ Yes. I can do that, and if you will 
leave your boots behind, they are foreign- 
looking and ‘ aristocratic ’ to a French 
peasant, I will get you sabots ; but you will 
not be safe as long as you have a rag of 
English clothing on you. Try to go west¬ 
wards across the river in the direction of 
the Channel Islands. From one of the fish¬ 
ing villages you may get a boat and get 
safely to Jersey. Are you good sailors? ” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Ted, “we can 
manage a boat easily enough, and our 
friend Mr. Griffiths is a fisherman.” 

“Then you had better follow the plan 
I have sketched ; the piece of map will help 
you. Now I will get you a couple of blue 
blouses; put them inside your tunics at ■ 
present. You must try to get away in your 
uniform, so that at first, at any rate, the 
soldiers won’t hunt for you in French 
blouses." 

The good-hearted woman disappeared, 
but was back in about twenty minutes with 
the promised articles of clothing. She was 
only just in time,for the boyB were actually 
buttoning their tunics over the blouses 
when the key grated in the lock for a last 
time. 

The afternoon was well advanced when 
the English prisoners were paraded in the 
courtyard ready for their march down to 
the river. To all except Griffiths the two 
boys were strangers, so they had plenty of 
questions to answer. The men were 
genuinely sorry for them, and began to pet 
them straight away. Hal and Ted were 
modest chaps, but it was pleasant to be 
made a fuss of, and they were genuinely 
pleased. They were taken into the middle 
of the group, as though for protection, and 
thus they tramped through the prison gates 
and along the streets of Havre once more. 

A strong escort went with them, both to 
prevent escape and keep back the mob. 

“ I hope all these aren’t going to travel 
with us,” whispered Ted. 

“ Indeed ! and so do I,” answered 
Griffiths; “it iss to-night that I try my 
scheme. Perhaps they will think the river 
guard enough; it iss not every man that 
can swim the Seine between here and 
Rouen. You can swim ? ” 

“ Like a duck ! ” 

“ Good ! It iss a grand thing, whatever, 
to be born near the watter.” 

The march was quickly accomplished. 
The crowd stared, jeered a little, but did 
not follow in any great numbers. The 
afternoon was hot, and the mob lazy. A 
one-masted barge-like vessel, rather low in 
the water, was moored alongside the land¬ 
ing stage, and the prisoners rightly guessed 
that it was intended for them. Half a 
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dozen or so soldiers lounged along the low- 
bulwarks. “ There iss our escort,” said 
Griffiths, gleefully; ‘‘these others will go 
back to barracks, they are part of the gar¬ 
rison of the town.” The Englishmen filed 
aboard. The officer in charge of the escort 
handed a paper to the captain. The roll 
was called, every prisoner duly ticked off, 
and a signed form of receipt given. The 
hawser was cast off, the vessel poled and 
towed into mid-stream, and then the sol¬ 
diers marched back to quarters. 


charge of the guard informed them that 
the muskets of his men were all loaded, and 
that any man attempting to escape would 
be instantly shot. His words passed almost 
unheeded ; for the present the unlucky 
prisoners felt they were free enough ; they 
wanted to enjoy the caress of the salt-laden 
wind and forget captivity fora while. No 
attempt was made to drive them below, 
and for this mercy they were thankful; all 
had had enough of confinement and semi¬ 
darkness. 


firmly resolved to make the attempt if any 
opportunity offered; the chance, if any, 
must come along in the next few hours. 
He was not a fool, and had shrewd enough 
wits as well as daring; he was not going 
to give the game away by any bravado or 
foolhardiness. 

The sun sank, twilight spread its dim 
cloak along the valley, and the mist began 
to rise and hover over the damp meadows. 
The three friends watched all this most 
eagerly. ‘‘The night iss being made 


“ * We are just going a little inland to get a bigger jump for Dorsetshire.* " 


The tide was running and a fair westerly 
breeze blowing. The single large sail was 
spread ; the vessel heeled over slightly, and 
began to move easily up-stream. The whiff 
of sea in the air was exhilarating to men 
whose lungs were half-choked with the foul 
atmosphere of crowded dungeons. The 
prisoners drew it in thankfully and with 
deep breaths. As most of them were 
sailors the change seemed almost like the 
granting of liberty. The corporal in 


Afternoon wore on to evening. The tide 
began to turn and the breeze to drop. 
Clouds banked up in the south-west and 
the heat grew stifling. The lads huddled 
up under the bulwarks in the best shade 
they could find ; they had managed to tell 
Griffiths the plan the gaoler’s wife had 
made out for them, and he, seeing that his 
hopes for an escape were backed up in so 
influential a quarter, sat silent and thought¬ 
ful and planning every detail. He was 


for us, if only they do not send us 
below.” 

“ They will hardly fail to do that,” said 
Ted. 

“We do not know; we do not know. 
There iss not much room below deck.” 

“ The soldiers will want to sleep, 
surely.” 

“ But we must hope. The sailors will be 
on deck; maybe they will anchor in mid 
stream for the night. 1 have my scheme. 
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and I have planned it all out. This iss 
what we will do. We will huddle together 
here and pretend to be asleep. We are 
apart from the others and out of the way. 
Maybe they will leave us alone, at least for 
a while. I am lying on a piece of rope. 
We must drop over on the larboard side; 
that will make them believe we have landed 
on the eastern bank, but we must swim 
round the stern of the boat and strike the 


western country. We shall have the 
chance. The captain is careless ef us, 
and the corporal suspects nothing, and 
thinks he has frightened us with his 
threats of shooting. Besides, we are 
foreigners in the land, and the people hate 
us. We do not know the language much, 
and the brave corporal knows we are safer 
on the boat than on the highways. He 
will not think two boys would be so mad as 
(To be continued.) 


to jump overboard. If 1 stay with you 
they will, perhaps, not trouble me. They 
will send the men below and lock them in, 
but they wijl not think it worth while to 
bother you if you are asleep. Why should 
they? You are two boys, very tired, very 
pale, and very frightened. You cling tight 
to me because of your fear. Ah ! the cor¬ 
poral rises up to stretch himself. Hold me 
by the hand. Hush ! Sleep ! ” 
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JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of "Sinclair of the Scouts.” 

CHAPTER IX.—*' A WISE FOX HAS MORE THAN ONE WAY OF ESCAPE.” 


“ TTAS Sure Eye decided upon our next 
I! movement! ” said Silent Buffalo 
Bobe, looking inquiringly up in Jack’s 
face. “ Why does he shake hands with 
me? The darkness will soon cover the 
prairie. Then will be the time to escape. 
The Sioux are not so many that every little 
portion of ground can be covered by them. 
As yet their circle is a very wide one, but 
soon they will begin to draw it closer 
about us. If we are fools we will wait 
until they gather around. Wise men and 
warriors would steal away before the net 
was drawn.” 

“ It’s no use, Buffalo Bobe, the Sioux 
will be watching every yard of ground. A 
fox could not slip through them, let alone 
two men. The darkness will make long¬ 
distance shooting impossible. 1 see no 
chance of our escape.” 

“ My brother Sure Eye is joking. The 
Sioux warriors would need thousands of 
their brothers if every yard of the ground 
had to be covered. You know where the 
wood is, and with care you could find your 
way to the cavern of the falling water. 
Take your weapons and cartridges, crawl 
quietly towards the wood, and leave me 
to draw the Dakotahs away over the 
prairie. I will join you at the cave as soon 
as 1 have played some tricks with these 
blind men from the villages of the Sioux. 
In half an hour the darkness will enable 
the scouts to close in upon us. Before that 
time comes we must separate, you for the 
forest, I for the plains; and it will go hard 
with us if we cannot manage to slip past 
these lurking dogs.” 

“What will you do?” 

"You will see. When I have got a safe 
distance from where the scouts ought to 
be I will give the Pawnee war whoop, the 
battle-cry of my father Grey Eagle. The 
Sioux have good cause to remember it. As 
soon as I have given the whoop I shall run 
as swiftly as I can to another hiding-place 
and yell again. Then on and on until the 
prairie will be sounding Grey Eagle’s war 
whoop in twenty places.” 

“ But what good will that do? ” 

“ As soon as the Sioux hear the battle- 
cry they will recognise it as a Pawnee 
signal, and all the scouts will stop wher¬ 
ever they may be until they find out what 
such a cry means. The Sioux do not know 
who we are. Sure Eye, and when they 
hear Grey Eagle’s war whoop Bounding 
they wilf think that the Pawnee chief has 
come back to his village, and by some 
means has found out that the Sioux are 
on the plains not far from the Pass. But 
whatever they think you may be sure of 
one thing, they will not go toward the 
forest when the Pawnee war cry is on the 


prairie. A movement will be maue towards 
the sound or away from it, so you ought 
to be able to get off in safety. When I 
have played long enough I will creep away 
and either make for the village or join 
you at the falling water.” 

“ You will be caught before you get 
twenty yards away’, Buff, and I shall fare 
no better.” 

Before Jack could say more the lad took 
his hand in his, gave it another hearty 
shake, and, falling upon the ground, began 
to glide through the grass like a rattle¬ 
snake. Fixing his position by a bright 
star which hung over the wood, Jack took 
his weapons, food, and ammunition, and 
dropped into a crawling position. He 
found the posture tiring at first, but gradu¬ 
ally increased his pace until a quarter of 
a mile had been covered. Once or twice he 
heard the dry rattling sound of angry' 
rattlesnakes, and nearly put his hand upoji 
one great reptile of the deadly species; 
but, apart from this, he encountered 
nothing. In the longer grass he had better 
shelter, although the chances of falling in 
with a Sioux enemy were greater. 

He was lying in a furrow when the shrill 
war whoop of the Pawnees sounded a long 
distance away. A minute or two later it was 
heard again. Jack lay flat as the sound of 
voiies told him that some Sioux scouts 
were about twenty yards from where he 
was hiding. He h.ard the grass swish as 
they' forced their way through, walking 
rapidly in the direction of the sound of 
the Pawnee cry. He crept along the fur¬ 
row and was just rising to his feet when 
there was a guttural exclamation of 
astonishment, and a Sioux brave stood 
before him. Clenching his fist, Jack struck 
the warrior a heavy blow on the point of 
the chin. The man staggered and fell, 
and Jack, heedless of the fact that the 
blow had caused the blood to fly' from his 
scarcely healed wounded fingers, clutched 
his throat with both hands and held on 
until the man lay still. Far away on the 
prairie the Pawnee yell was being re¬ 
peated at frequent intervals, for Buffalo 
Kobe, as soon as he kn«w that he was 
clear of the Sioux became utterly fearless 
and raced through the darkness until it 
seemed as though a very considerable num¬ 
ber of Pawnee scouts were signalling to 
each other. The Sioux were plainly non¬ 
plussed by the strange tactics, and the 
darkness added to their difficulties. The 
main body mounted their horses and 
formed up as well as they could, edging 
away from the side of the wood lest the 
Pawmee attack should be developed from 
its recesses. 

Jack rose boldly to his feet and raced 


for the shelter of the trees. The star 
guided him, and he was able to 
strike the wood not far from his former 
place of concealment. He felt reluctant 
to leave Buffalo Robe, but the success of 
the movement encouraged him in the hope 
that all would yet be well. He struck into 
the darkness, therefore, and searched for 
the trail which would take him to the 
cavern. But with all his skill he could 
not discover it. He dared not strike a 
light. He blundered forward in the hope 
that he might fall in with the river and 
be enabled to follow it up to the cataract. 
He wandered hour after hour without sue 
cess, and at length decided to shelter in a 
thick covert until daylight aided him to 
find the old trail. 

Meanwhile Buffalo Robe was enjoying 
the dangerous excitement of the prairie to 
the full. His yells, now from this place 
and now from another, were thoroughly 
successful in attracting the attention of the 
whole Sioux force. Their scouts were 
signalled to fall back upon the main body, 
and, from the noise of hoofs, Buffalo Robt 
knew that the warriors were awaiting, with 
some impatience, the attack of Grey Eagle’s 
warriors. He thought it was now time to 
be off. Making a wide circle, he ran to¬ 
wards the wood, reached its coverts, and 
at once made straight for the trail. He 
struck it without much difficulty, and 
raced at full speed for the cavern of the 
falling waters. The darkness was intense 
about the falls, but he reached the jump¬ 
ing-off shelf and steadied himself for the 
leaf) through the curtain of water. He 
lauded in safety and passed into the inner 
cave. To his intense disappointment he 
found it empty. His friend Sure Eye had 
either been captured or had found it im¬ 
possible to reach the cave. Rolling himself 
up in the robes, the lad settled down to 
rest, and, despite his anxiety, in a few 
minutes he was fast asleep. 

It was long past daylight when he arose 
and made a fire. Before he took his morn¬ 
ing meal he went to the curtain of the 
waters and jumped to the shelf outside. It 
was a perfect morning. The forest was 
bright with sunshine and the water 
gleamed like fire under the radiance of the 
strong sun. All around him was a lovely 
sea of waving branches, and the beautiful 
forest glade looked like a scene from fairy¬ 
land. But Buffalo Robe had not time to 
admire the scene. He heard a whistle 
somewhere in the wood, and ten minutes 
later Jack came hurrying towards the fall. 
He was carrying his boots slung over his 
shoulders and was running along with bare 
feet. He had evidently been walking un 
the river. He looked exc ited, and was 
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choosing his path with great caution, 
endeavouring as much as possible to walk 
upon ground which would not reveal a trail. 
He heard the cautious signal of Buffalo 
Robe and began to hurry up the slope to 
the shelf of rock. He put on his boots 
before he made the leap, and soon was safe 
behind the curtain of the falls. 

“ Look out, Buff,” he gasped, “ the Sioux 
are not more than a mile or so behind me. 
They are on the trail, and have been track¬ 
ing me since daylight. The beggars found 
out that someone had fooled them with the 
Pawnee war cry, and as they scouted about 
must have struck my trail. They also 
found a senseless warrior about a mile or 
so from the wood, and must have picked up 
my marks after that. I could not find the 
straight way to the cave, and had to lie 
up all night. I started off an hour or so 
before daylight, and was lucky enough to 
strike the river. I waded as far as I could, 
for water leaves no trail; but from the 
sounds behind me I am certain the Sioux 
are searching the wood. They found our 
horses on the prairie, and must know that 
there are only two, or at most three, 
of us. If they know the secret of this 
place we shall be caught as sure as any¬ 
thing. What shall we do now ? ” 

“ Eat and rest, Sure Eye. If the Sioux 
know of this cave they will soon find us. 
If they do not, we can rest for a while, 
and after that we’ll fix the buffalo robe 
again, and see them jump into the rapids 
below. They are only fools and women, 
and, besides, the Sioux do not like water." 

He laughed and pointed to the bright fire 
blazing at the end of the cavern, and Jack 
was glad to cast himself down upon the 
soft buffalo robe and enjoy a hearty meal. 

He was right when he said that the 
Sioux warriors had picked up his trail and 
were following it step by step. The fort 
of dead horses and the marks of Jack’s 
boots and Buffalo Robe’s moccasins had 
told them that they had only two indi¬ 
viduals to deal with. To follow Jack’s 
trail was easy to the trained intelligence of 
the Indian braves, and they had reached 
the place where he had sheltered. His 
device of walking in the stream foiled them 
for a while, until the Sioux who had been 
following the moccasin trail of the lad 
came to their assistance, and slowly the 
track was followed to the edge of the 
cataract path. The rocky nature of the 
way to the jumping-off shelf revealed no 
footmarks, but to the quick eye of a savage 
the turn of a leaf, a broken twig, or a 
dislodged stone could tell an enlightening 
story of a well-concealed trail. 

As the hidden fugitives peered through 
the falling water they saw a crowd of 
Sioux warriors minutely inspecting every 
inch of the ground, and it was clear that 
the moccasin trail had been followed up to 
the very pathway to the cavern. But the 
falling water presented no clue to their 
keen scrutiny, and the braves searched 
around like a pack of hounds which had 
lost the scent. A number returned to the 
water and picked up the trail of Jack’s 
bare feet and followed it closely until 
it joined the moccasin trail of Buffalo 
Robe. They traced both to the rocks, and 
then, despite all their efforts, they failed 
to distinguish where the joined marks went 
to. Some of the scouts spread fanwise 
from the rocks and searched all the soft 
ground and the coverts, but not a trace of 
the fugitives could be discerned. 

The sound of galloping hoofs aroused the 
attention of the baffled Sioux, and a long, 
fierce whoop told them that the approach¬ 
ing horsemen were of their own tribe. 
•Some forty warriors came rushing through 
the wood. Across the back of a led horse 
they had thrown a Pawnee prisoner. It 


was Bounding Elk, the friend of Lightning 
Flash, the Indian who had led the panic- 
stricken rush when his comrades had 
perished so mysteriously in the cataract. 
A party of Sioux had fallen in with the 
warrior in the rough country a few miles 
from the pass, and the unfortunate 
Bounding Elk had been captured. He 
was being reserved for the torture and the 
stake. 

The horsemen were soon made acquainted 
with the difficult problem of the lost trail, 
and several followed the footsteps to the 
edge of the rocks. No heed was taken of 
their prisoner. But Bounding Elk was not 
idle. Although his heart was full of super¬ 
stitious terrors because of the death of his 
comrades, he knew that behind that sheet 
of falling water there was a place of shelter 
if he could only reach it. He strained 
every muscle, therefore, in a vain 
endeavour to loosen the raw-hide lariats 
which fastened him to the horse. 

Meanwhile shouts from all parts of the 
wood showed that an active search was 
being made for the two fugitives. The 
Sioux scouts were peering into every covert 
and leaving not a yard of ground un¬ 
searched. Their reasoning was simple : 
Two men had been chased into the forest, 
and their trail had been followed when it 
was fresh. It ended by the waterfall. 
Either the men were in the water or by 
some device they had managed to conceal 
their tracks. They oould not be very far 
away, for the time was too short to enable 
them to get out of the wood. The banks 
of the river above and below the falls had 
been overhauled with the greatest care, and 
not a trace of the fugitives could be de¬ 
tected. The mystery was plainly connected 
with the short road which led up to the 
rocky shelf. Finally the Sioux determined 
to camp beside the river, and a strong 
cordon of warriors was thrown all round 
the cataract, so that the concealed fugi¬ 
tives, if they were still alive, could not 
possibly escape. A fire was lighted near 
the river, the horses were concealed among 
the glades and thick trees, and the warriors 
prepared their food. 

With leaden feet the day crawled to its 
close so far as Bounding Elk was con¬ 
cerned. He had been lifted from the horse 
and flung carelessly upon the ground about 
twenty yards from the jumping-off shelf. 
He could hardly move a muscle, so cruelly 
had the thongs been drawn about his arms 
and legs. More than once he had been 
detected trying to turn his head in the 
direction of the falls. Every movement 
was watched with almost breathless 
anxiety by Jack and Buffalo Robe. They 
knew that Bounding Elk had the secret of 
the hidden cavern, and that a word from 
him would be the signal for their destruc¬ 
tion. If the Pawnee realised that the 
Sioux, who had several important chiefs 
to avenge, would give anything to lay their 
hands upon the fugitives, he might be 
tempted to make a bargain with his 
captors. Bounding Elk knew that some¬ 
thing out of the common had transpired, 
but as yet the story of the mysterious 
disappearanee of the hunted pair had not 
come to his ears. When it did so, there 
was no doubt that his ready mind would 
at once suggest the cave of the falling 
water. 

‘‘ You had better shoot Bounding Elk 
where he lies.” said Buffalo Robe to Jack, 
after his comrade had told him his fears. 
“ The sound of your rifle will not be 
heard above the noise of the falls, and 
nothing will betray our presence except the 
wound in the brain of Bounding Elk. He 
deserves death. He is a traitor to Orev 
Eagle and the tribe. If he reveals the 
secret of the cavern our escape will be 


impossible. It is his life or ours, Sure E|ye. 
Can you shoot him where he lies? ” 

” Easily, Buffalo Robe, and, as you say, 
the sound would not be heard. But the 
wound would tell the Sioux that we were 
concealed somewhere withir. gunshot. 
Bounding Elk is no doubt keeping the in¬ 
formation locked up in his own breast, for 
he knows that if he could get free a way 
of escape is open to him. We are safe for 
a time. He will not speak until he is con¬ 
vinced that it is impossible to get out of 
his bonds. If we could get near enough we 
might be able to find out something which 
would assist him to escape.” 

“ Nay, Sure Eye, let the dog die in his 
shame. He is a traitor to my father, and 
well deserves the torture he will receive 
on the morrow. The Pawnees will be well 
rid of him. Instead of helping him to 
escape I would gladly steal upon him to¬ 
night when all is quiet and drive my knife 
into his heart.” 

The fierce eyes of the lad flashed as he 
clutched his knife. Jack knew that he 
would willingly have killed the unfortunate 
and helpless Bounding Elk. The Indians 
round the fire smoked their pipes and 
cooked their buffalo meat, and evening 
found them still lounging within the circle 
of the cheery blaze. 

As night came on sentinels were placed at 
intervals of a few yards distance from each 
other, and so close a watch was kept that 
the wariest coyote could not have crept 
through. The only unguarded place was 
the upper part of the road which led to the 
rocky shelf, for the Sioux did not think 
it worth while to place a warrior in a 
position which seemed so unlikely to be the 
refuge of any fugitive. As the darkness 
closed down, the intense blackness was 
only relieved by the light of the fire. 
Immediately around it there was a bright 
glow, but a few paces beyond an inky, 
velvet gloom shut out the forest. Bounding 
Elk lay with his feet towards the fire, but 
outside the circle of light. About mid¬ 
night Jack felt that the time had come to 
take action. He dared not trust Buffalo 
Robe, although he knew that the lad could 
carry out the enterprise better than any¬ 
one else. He meant to discover if Bounding 
Elk was inclined to be friendly to them, 
and thought that the Pawnee would feel 
grateful to men who snatched him out of 
the hands of the Sioux. Removing his 
boots, he bound some hide around hie feet, 
with the hair on the outside. Taking his 
knife, he leaped quickly through the falling 
water. Casting himself down flat, he 
glided along the rocky pathway, taking 
care not to move a stone or make the 
slightest noise. In a few minutes he lay- 
near Bounding Elk and could whisper into 
his ear. 

“ Hist, Bounding Elk, I am a friend of 
the Pawnees. I am Sure Eye. Young 
Kicking Horse is with me in the cave of 
the falling water. We know what hap¬ 
pened to Thunder Cloud, Black Fang, and 
Lightning Flash, It was my magic which 
hurled them into the foaming river when 
they tried to leap into the cave. I can save 
you if you promise to be faithful to Grey 
Eagle and to me. Do you promise ? " 

The Pawnee held his breath in terror for 
a few minutes, as though the whisper 
coming out of the darkness had unnerved 
him. He could not turn his head to see 
who was speaking, but the Pawnee tongue 
reassured him. 

“ I will be faithful. Sure Eye, if I am 
saved from the knives of the Dakotah 
warriors. How can I get away? ” 

‘‘By creeping to the shelf above and 
leaping through the falling waters. Have 
no fear, my magic will be your defence. 
My friends do not fall into the river. 
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Young Kicking Horse would have killed 
you for your treachery to Grey Eagle, and 
you deserved to die, Bounding Elk, but 1 
am going to save your life from the Sioux 
torture and from the fire. Remember your 
promise to be faithful. When I cut your 
Ixinds, lie still until the blood gets back 
into your limbs, then crawl up the way and 
leap into the cavern. Have no fear. You 
will be safe from all harm. I will be ready 
to receive you on the other side.” 

Still keeping a watchful eye upon the 
half-awake Sioux warriors who sat beside 
the fire, .Jack quietly cut the raw-hide 
thongs which bound the Pawnee, and when 
he had set him free crawled back to the 
shelf and sprang into the cavern again. 

It was nearly an hour before Bounding 
Elk was able to move. He rolled upon his 
side and was preparing to crawl away 
when a sharp exclamation from one of the 
warriors made him pause and lie flat on his 
back again. The Sioux picked up a knotted 
piece of wood and thrust it into the fire. 
He waited until the torch caught the blaze 
and began to burn brightly. Then he 
moved towards the prisoner. But the few 
minutes delay had given Bounding Elk the 
opportunity he needed. While the warrior 
was bending near the fire the Pawnee rolled 
over and rose to his feet. He gathered the 
severed thongs in his hands and rushed up 
to the shelf of rock. For a moment he 
hesitated, and then sprang through the 
curtain of water, and Sure Eye grabbed 
him as he lighted on the cavern floor. 

“ Well done, Bounding Elk; you were 
just in time. Steady, Buffalo Robe, keep 
that knife of yours in its sheath. You 
know that we are friends now and that 
Hounding Elk is one of us.” 

Jack had need to call the lad off, for 
he was handling his knife in a way that 
promised ill for the Pawnee. 

A blaz» of light on the rocky shelf made 
the three peer through the water. A num¬ 
ber of Sioux warriors with torches in their 
hands were examining the place for the' 
trail of the missing prisoner. They knew 
that he must have run towards the cataract, 
for every other avenue of escape was 
blocked by vigilant sentries. The river 
roared beneath, but the dark waters did 
not reveal any indication of a drowned 
Pawnee. 

Shrill cries resounding through the forest 
awakened the sleepers, and railed in all 
the scouts, and soon the approach to the 
Falls was crowded with excited warriors. 



“ They can do nothing till daylight.” 
said Jack, with a rather serious face, “ and 
then they will do something to solve the 
mystery of the disappearance. Did you 
bring all the raw-hide thongs with you. 
Bounding Elk ? ” 

“ I thought so, Sure Eye. 

“ Ah,” said Jack, “you made a mistake, 
and must have left some fragments behind 
you. Those warriors are examining some 
thongs, and by their gestures it seems to 
me that thay have discovered that a knife 
has been used. That will make them sure 
that the two men they are seeking have 
had something to do with your escape, and 
having tracked us so far they will begin to 
suspect that we have a hiding-place some¬ 
where about the cataract. When daylight 
comes they will make a thorough search, 
and it will be a wonder if they do not dis¬ 
cover the secret of the cave.” 

The warriors outside now began to point 
to the rocks on each side of the Falls, and 
several seemed to indicate that they had a 
suspicion that a cavern was somewhere 
near the falling water. The torches were 
beginning to splutter out, and the Sioux 
hurled the stumps at the Falls. If there 
had been daylight they might have seen 
that they were not swept into the river. 
As a matter of fact one had hit Buffalo 
Rohe on the head and made him wince 
with pain. Bounding Elk had been for 
many hours without food. As he sat enjoy¬ 
ing his meal by the fire his stern face re¬ 
laxed somewhat, and he smiled gravely 
when his eye caught Jack’s gaze. 

“ The Sioux will find the nest empty 
to-morrow, Sure Eye, if they discover the 
secret of the entrance. It is a foolish fox 
which only* has one hole to its hiding-place. 
Wnen Black Fang found the cavern he did 
not come by the falling water. He came 
to that when he had passed right through 
the cave and discovered that he was 
stopped by the cataract. We dared not 
jump hack through the water until we had 
leaped out of the cavern many times. It 
takes a brave man to spring into the falling 
water from the rocky shelf. W’hen we have 
slept and refreshed ourselves we will leave 
the cavern by a way I can show you, and 
the Sioux dogs may bark until they are 
hoarse.” 

Jack grasped his hand with delight. 

“ Is that correct. Bounding Elk ; where is 
there a way out? ” 

For answer the Pawnee took up a blazing 
faggot and went into the extreme end of 



the cave. Exerting his strength, he roljed 
back a large boulder and revealed a narrow 
passage, into which a man could crawl upon 
his hands and knees. On the inner side of 
the boulder holes had been cut to enable 
one to take a firm grasp of the stone in 
order to roll it into its place again. 

“ The way is low’ at the beginning, Sure 
Eye, but it widens out after a few yards, 
and then a man can walk upright. The 
passage descends until it runs under the 
bed of the river, and then rises until it 
opens upon the rough land above the rapids. 
Black Fang discovered it one day when 
he was out hunting. By chance he fell 
through the bushes which covered the 
entrance. We tried to draw him out, but 
he said that the passage was deep. We 
tied a lariat to his waist, and he went down 
ns far as he could. He snatched the lariat 
out of our hands, and did not turn back 
until he had discovered the cavern and the 
falling water. We followed him into 
the cave and soon realised that we had 
stumbled upon a safe hiding-place. We 
used the cavern for many months before we 
had courage to jump through the water to 
the shelf outside. Then we blocked up the 
hole above the rapids with branches, and 
always approached the cavern through the 
falling water. We can escape the Sioux 
when we like, but it will be best to leave 
at the earliest peep of morning.” 

“ Shall we make for the village. Bound¬ 
ing Elk ? Will it be safe for us to seek 
shelter among the Pawnees ? ” 

Bounding Elk paused a long time before 
he replied— 

“ It will not be safe, Sure Eye, until 
Grey Eagle returns, and I fear that the 
Chief will never reach his village alive.” 

“ Why will he not? ” 

“ Because Lightning Flash has laid an 
ambush for him on the swampy lands of the 
Bridger Trail. Five hundred warriors are 
lying in the forest above the quagmires 
awaiting his return, and every man has 
vowed to kill the Chief.” 

“ Then, Bounding Elk, we have no time 
to waste. You must guide us to the place 
as quickly’ as possible. We won’t wait for 
daylight. Pack up the food. We will 
leave the Sioux to do what they like. If 
Grey Eagle is killed it will be a bad look¬ 
out for all of us. In an hour we start, so 
snatch what sleep you can till then.” 

(To be continued.) 



THE BOYS OWN FLAGSTAFF 

AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By QEORQE PONTIN, 

Author of “ .-I Tmrt Crui.tr," “ Types of our Merchant Merrier.” etc. etc. 


\Tow you will need all the assistance 
J you can obtain to hoist the staff. 

Place the foot of the lower mast in the 
font re socket, and push the bolt through 
and screw on the nut on the outside of 
the casing. 

Make the two nearest stays fast loosely 
to their respective stumps. Then get a 
pull on the other two towards their places. 
At the same time get a couple of men to 
raise the pole, lifting at the crosstrees 
and walking towards the central step with 
it until the staff is upright and fitting 
tight back against the support on the case. 

The lower mast will now be up, and the 


part ni. 

four stays must he secured and hauled 
taut and fixed before the topmast is 
attempted. 

The pole can, of course, be hoisted com¬ 
plete. but it is not advisable to do this, as 
the strain is too much and too heavy for 
one hoist. Though a block and tackle 
helps wonderfully in getting it in position. 

A double-purchase block is required to 
get the topmast up, as shown in fig. 16, 
and can be taken down when the topmast 
and stays are fixed. 

The stays must be made fast to the eye- 
bolts in the stumps, and a good pull given 
to each before finally finishes! off, care being 


taken that the strain is equal and that 
the pole is not pulled out of the perpen¬ 
dicular. 

A good way to get a strain on the stays 
is by using the galvanised-wire tighteners 
sold for the purpose at the yacht stores, 
and always used on yachts for the standing 
rigging. 

These, however, add considerably to the 
cost, as there are eight of them required, 
and they cannot be bought under Is. 6 d. to 
2s. 6 d. each. 

If you finish off the stays without them, 
undo the ends of the wire strands and 
twist round and round the stay, finishing 
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off by whipping it with twine, which pre¬ 
vents anyone scratching himself against 
the loose ends, and also prevents many 
flags from getting torn. 

If these instructions are carried out you 
will have a smart-looking staff, and one 
which will last for years, and be very use¬ 
ful in many ways. 

A periodical paint up will keep it in 
good order. 

You will naturally be anxious to hoist 



your colours to judge of the effect. A red 
ensign is the proper Hag to use. Don't 
fly the Navy Jack or the Royal Standard, 
as, however patriotic you may be, these 
are not intended for public use, though 
in a general decoration of bunting, such 
as at Coronation festivities, any flag avail¬ 
able is brought into use, and used as a 
scheme for the general decoration. 

If you wish to have a “ house flag ” of 
your own, such as the shipping companies 
use, it gives every boy a chance to design 



one to his own taste. An initial letter or 
monogram in white on a red ground is 
effective. 

This should be hoisted at the masthead, 
the ensign at the gaff; and if any signal¬ 
ling goes on whilst these are flying, the 
second set of halyards can be used, or 
the yard can be brought into use. 

I will here give my readers a hint on an 
effective way to hoist your ensign, or any 
flag, instead of hauling it aloft flying. 

Fig. 17 will give you an idea of the 


way. Make the flag fast on the halyards, 
then lay it down on the ground and fold 
it up lengthways until it is about four or 
five inches in depth. Then roll it up from 
the fly end, when you will have a hard 
rolled piece of bunting. Next take the 
flag in the left hand and wind the loose 
end of the line .attached to the flag lightly 
round and round, then push the last part 
under the rolled line. 

Do not tie it, but haul it aloft as it is, 
hauling on the top line, allowing the lower 


buttons must be made to splice on the 
line at the top of the flag, a length of line 
with loop being at the bottom; then there 
is no chance of a flag being hoisted upside 
down. 

Fig. 18 shows how the flags should be 
made. The size of the flags must be left 
to fancy ; of course, the larger they are the 
farther they will be read ; 1 foot by 1 foot 
6 inches is the smallest for any practical 
use, but 2 feet by 3 feet may be too large ; 
but this is the proportionate shape, except 
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one to run lightly through your hand until 
the flag has reached the truck. Now make 
the hoisting-line fast on the cleat. 

To break the flag all you have to do is to 
pull sharply on the other halyard, and 
the ensign will at once be fluttering in the 
breeze. 

This is the method generally adopted 
on board ship, where a network of ropes 
and stays often causes the flags to foul on 
their way aloft. 

You will probably not be satisfied with 
an ensign only, as, if you intend to do 


for the pennants, which are cut twice the 
length. 

1 have given a drawing of the complete 
code of signals in use (fig. 19), and the 
colour of the flags can be seen by the lines 
—namely, vertical for red, horizontal for 
blue, and dotted for yellow, white being 
left plain, and crossed lines for black. 

There is a very useful volume sold by 
nautical outfitters, the “ Commercial Code 
of Signals,” which gives all that is neces¬ 
sary for making and reading signals. 

The sentences, however, deal chiefly 



much signalling, a code of flags will be 
necessary. These come expensive to buy, 
and any boy who can make the flagstaff 
will not be at a loss to make the flags. 

Bunting is the material used, and costs 
about a shilling a yard. Red, white blue, 
and yellow will be the colours needed, 
though a cheaper cloth can be made use of 
instead of bunting, and answers very well ; 
but the red must be scarlet, and the blue a 
navy blue. 

Some unbleached calico is also wanted 
for binding the flags, and small wooden 


with shipping matters, as it is the book 
' used by all ships at sea. 

I would suggest that boys make a code 
of their own, which at once becomes 
private and reads exactly what they may 
want to talk mostly about. 

Single flags could be used for one type 
of signal, two flags for others, and unless 
our readers have a very great deal of 
matter to make up into code, the three- 
flag signal will not be required. 

I have placed an example of a private 
code before you to show you how to com- 
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pile your books, which, of course, must be 
made in duplicate. 

A.B. Can you come out to-morrow ? 

A.C. Can you come out to-night? 

A. D. Can you come here this morning, 
etc. ? 

B. A. I will see you this afternoon. 

B.C. I will see you to-day at — o’clock. 

B.D. I will see you to-morrow at — 

o’clock, etc. 

Time could be signalled by separate 
hoist. “ Yes ” and “ No” are always in¬ 
dicated by C. and D. respectively, and the 
answering pennant should be hoisted by 
the one taking the signal as soon as he 
understands it. 

It is a good plan to have a flag locker 
fitted at the foot of the flagstaff, and 
all your code arranged in alphabetical 
order. Fig. 20 gives an idea of this, which 
should be painted white also. 

A piece of felt ought to be fixed on the 
lid, which is hinged on an angle to drip off 
the rain. The locker itself should be 
placed on two blocks of wood to allow air 
beneath it and keep off wet ground. 

I think I have given all details of the 
staff and accessories, and I hope all 
readers of the “B.O.P.” who make up 
their minds to have one will get as much 
pleasure, use, and instruction out of it as I 
did with mine. 

You should hoist your ensign on Sun¬ 
days, holidays, and for any special event. 

For special occasions a display of bunt¬ 


ing looks quite gay. Then all the code can 
be used on both halyards to the masthead 
with the ensign on the top. 

Many years ago I hoisted a flagstaff on 
my lawn, and a small pole on the top of 
the house, which had a flat platform on 
the roof. From this elevation I was able 
to have many long-distance conversations 
with a friend who hoisted his signals on a 
staff at the other side of the town, and 
many bits of news and arrangements for 
yachting cruises were made by this means, 
often to the astonishment of the towns¬ 
folk, who wondered what the signals 
meant. 

A telescope will be a very useful ad¬ 
dition to the equipment, especially if a 
long-distance signal is to be read. 

The timber for the staff will not be a 
very expensive item. The lower mast, 
20 feet long by inches, at about 3 d. per 
foot run, would come to 5#., and a 15 feet 
by 3 inches topmast at 2d. would be 
2s. 6 d. 

The hardwood stumps (four), 5 feet by 
4 inches by 4 inches, also cost 5.<., and the 
other dimensions of woodwork are as 
follows : 

4 feet of 4 inches by 1^ inch, 6 feet of 
3 inches by 2 inches hardwood for shoes of 
stumps. 

1 length 6 feet by 4^ inches by 1£ inch 
hardwood. 

1 length 4 feet by 4j inches by inch 
hardwood. 


2 lengths 6 feet by 7j inches by inch 
hardwood. 

1 length 3 feet by inches by inch 
plate hardwood. 

2 lengths 2 feet by 3 inches by 2 inches 
struts hardwood. 

The iron bands must be made by a black¬ 
smith to sizes, and bolts and nutfe, also 
eye-bolts, will have to be provided. 

Wire clothes-line for the stays and gal¬ 
vanised blocks for the halyards can be 
obtained at any sail or rope maker’s. 

About 3 lb. of white paint will be 
needed. 

If you buy an ensign (and this flag is 
not an easy one to make correctly), get a 
small one. The sewn ones cost about 
is. 6 d., 1^ yard by J yard, but the printed 
ones are cheaper. 

The total expense of the pole itself will 
not be over 21., and when erected in a 
prominent and suitable place on a well- 
kept lawn, it adds greatly to the appear¬ 
ance of the house and grounds. 

Flags when hoisted should not be 
allowed to remain up all night, as this 
frequently causes the flag to get foul, as a 
change of wind often occurs in the night. 

The proper time to hoist your colours is 
at eight in the morning, and they should 
be lowered at sunset. 

I will now leave my readers to carry 
out these instructions, and l hope with 
success. 

[the end.] 
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The “B.O.P.” Footballer: 

HOW TO PLAY HALF-BACK. 

By E. McCONNELL, Irish International and Chelsea Football Club. 


F rom my first essay on the football- 
field, whilst yet but .. little lad, I set 
myself to become expert as a half-back 
if it could possibly be managed. But the 
more I played with the boys' club of which 
I was then a member, the more I found 
out my weak points, my deficiencies, my 
failings. And the next problem that came 
before my mind was this—How can I 
remedy these ? How can I contrive to 
make my own play romething rather 
superior to that of the other halves I 
have to meet when we play matches ? 

I pondered about this for a time, then 
finally I hit on what seemed to me then— 
and what seems far more so now—a 
capital idea. I determined to attend all 
the best matches I could, and to watch 
for myself how men whose names were well 
known to me and to most lovers of the 


game did their part at half-back; how 
they tricked their rivals • how they 
brought their own natural gifts into the 
business ; how they combined defence with 
attack most effectively; what were their 
special natural characteristics, etc. 

Now, this was my own real coaching, 
and it proved cf immense service to me. 
True, I did not intend, nor have I since 
attempted, merely to copy what I saw 
those famous half-backs do. But that 
observation of them and of their actual 
play did me a world of good, and I pro¬ 
fited tremendously by it. I based my own 
style of play on the best that I could find 
as a guide; but I never let my own innate 
inclinations, methods, and individuality 
sink into oblivion or nothingness because 
I was endeavouring slavishly to copy the 
ways and performances of some other 
more celebrated half-back. 

Now, therefore, my first piece of advice 
to all boys who want to shine at half-back 
in the Soccer game is—Go as often as pos¬ 
sible and watch how such men as Hunter 
(Aston Villa), Cameron (Blackburn 
Rovers), Lintott (Bradford City), Wedlock 
(Bristol Cit^ Makepeace (Everton), 
Veitch (Newcastle United), Thomson 
(Sunderland), and others of their class, 
play at half-back. Observe closely their 
skill, their resolution, their methods, their 
smartness, and their individualities; then 
try to copy all. or some, of these in so far 
as your own characteristics enable you to 


do that. If you adopt this plan, and faith¬ 
fully practise your part each available 
holiday, I’m as sure as I can be of any¬ 
thing that you will quickly discover an 
immense improvement in your own play, 
and that your captain and others will not 
be long in noticing it too. 

The worst of all boy-players to coach, or 
to try to help, is the fellow who always 
thinks he knows everything, and that 
nobody else can teach him any wrinkles. 
Indeed, when a lad, however naturally 
skilled, gets that notion into his head, it 
is best, as a rule, to leave him alone, and 
to drop him from your team as soon and 
as conveniently as you can. For you 
may take it from me that he’s likely to 
become a nuisance rather than a strong 
help to any eleven as he grows older. A 
boy who thinks he knows everything is 
unbearable—to me at all events. For I 
have always retained in my mind the last 
line of a poem we used to repeat at school. 
It was not a long one, and I’m sorry to say 
I’ve forgotten most of the verses. Yet the 
last line of each remains vividly in my 
memory, and it runs, “ The wise are always 
learning ! ” 

“ The wise are always learning ! ” Yes, 
they are ! At every work and sport under 
the sun. For nobody in the world ever 
yet won absolute perfection in knowledge 
or handicraft; so there is always some¬ 
thing for the greatest and best to learn. 
So, lads, be you counted amongst the 
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wise, I beg of you, and, like them, be 
always learning. 

Now, of course, the chief position of the 
half-back line is the centre. And, as the 
half-back line is the real standpoint and 
support of any team at Soccer, the centre- 
man thus becomes the .actual pivot of the 
whole eleven. He gets the most chances of 
shining; he is the fellow who will usually 
be most able to shoot at goal, and to score; 
he is the person on whom the eyes of the 
mass of the spectators will be chiefly fixed. 
But let not the centre-half forget that, if 
his glory surpaases that of other men, so 
correspondingly does his responsibility. 
Because it is a fine place to play, at centre- 
half, let not every boy fancy as soon as he 
begins to take up Soccer that he is a born 
centre ! 

What does a first-class centre-half need 
in the way of qualifications? His initial 
necessity is stern resolution. For him 
there must be no wavering, no hesitating, 
no doubting as to what course to pursue 
during a severe struggle. For, once his 
line of attack and defence is broken by 
the foe, then immediately danger looms 
seriously; every other position on his side 
is much weakened. Thus quick decision 
and stern determination are the leading 
necessities of the boy or man who essays to 
play at centre. 

Next comes strength and bodily power. 
As the centre-half is as the axle-part of the 
Soccer game all the other players will 
wheel and whirl around him. The worse 
grows the fight the stronger will be the 
currents and eddies that turn and dash and 
throw themselves forcibly against and 
around the pivot of the defending and 
attacking lines. And that pivot is the 
centre-half ! Without a doubt, since the 
centre is never still for a moment during 
a game, he is the very hardest-worked 
fellow on his side. So his bodily health, 
strength, and vigour should be extreme; 
his staying-power should be unquestion¬ 
able and absolutely safe. 

Height above the ordinary or more than 
average weight is neither necessary nor 
very desirable for the centre-half. It is 
probable that the man who boasts of being 
5 feet 7 inches or so will find he possesses 
the most useful height for the position. 
But there is one qualification you must 
have to stand in the place we speak of, and 
to stand there successfully. You must 
be a tackier of the first rank, and you 
must be perfectly dauntless in your 
tackling ! Neither the wily forward nor 
the tricky half-back on the opposing side 
must be allowed to beat you, to outwit you, 
to unnerve you. Never mind how strong, 
how clever, how famous in reputation such 
players may be. If you are to do your 
duty at centre-half you’ve got to tackle 
them fearlessly, to swoop on them, to 
break up their plan of attack, to upset 
their combined movements, to get the ball 
from them, or to prevent them from doing 
what they want with it. 

You must also be quick in judging what 
to do when you yourself get the ball. You 
must know by intuition, almost, which 
forward in your own team is best placed 
for receiving your pass, and which man 
could best make use of Mich a pass. And, 
besides knowing this, you must act on the 


knowledge like lightning, and act on it 
unerringly. You must kick with just the 
right strength, for you must not forget that 
the wing men are probably going full speed 
when they get the ball from you, and to 
have to stop to take it, or to get out of 
their stride to dribble it on, may make all 
the difference between a score and a miss. 

You must be able to guess as if by magic 
what an opposing forward means to do with 
the ball when he gets it. Precisely as you 
see the wily George Hirst stroll up, tvs if 
carelessly, to square-leg when Drake is 
bowling a particular ball; just as you 
notice the smart Meredith, of Manchester 
United, make a turn with his body one way 
when he intends to kick the ball in quite 
a different direction, so you, too, must 
learn as if by instinct to intercept and 
counteract the wiles of your opponents 
who may be moving along rapidly with 
the ball at their toes. Nothing but con¬ 
stant practice and long experience, com¬ 
bined with watching the very cleverest 
players, will enable you to do this in first- 
class style. But keep on trying, and you’ll 
succeed better and better as time goes on. 

Then, of course, you must now and then 
have a shot at goal all on your own. 
Therefore, you should be a safe kicker, and 
that with either foot indiscriminately. 
You may often beat an unsuspecting goal¬ 
keeper by your shooting unexpectedly at 
the net. The average man-between-the- 
sticks scarcely expects the centre-half to 
shoot much ; he is intent chiefly on watching 
the centre-forwards. So a long-range shot 
from the half comes to him like a bolt 
from the blue, and six times out of ten at 
least it catches him napping and unexpect¬ 
ing, so that, if straight and low, it will 
most probably score. 

I strongly advise you to be unconven¬ 
tional, and sometimes even unorthodox, 
in your play, for nothing so puzzles the 
opposing men as to come across a player 
whose ways are novel to them, one whose 
methods they cannot easily understand or 
outwit. Yet don’t sacrifice effective com¬ 
bination or safe play to risky unorthodoxv. 
Try a new line, by all means, here and 
there. But don’t go on trying it when you 
find it fails, or when it is patent that the 
enemy has grasped it and can always foil 
it. 

Lastly, as advice tu the lad who plays 
centre-half, don’t be selfish. This is a 
cardinal sin indeed. You are one of eleven 
men in the team; you may get more 
chances of scoring, perhaps, than most of 
your comrades. If you feel you can score, 
try to do so; but if you see that your 
chances are small, w’hilst those of other 
men on your side are excellent if they re¬ 
ceive a good pass from you, send the ball 
to them without the least hesitation. You 
are not playing for your own glory, re¬ 
member, but for the victory of your side. 

Then let me speak a word or two to the 
.wing-halves. \ r ou, boys, will find it a good 
plan to have played a few games as for¬ 
wards, if only to gain a certain kind of 
experience which will afterwards prove 
invaluable to you in the wing half post. 
You see, as it will he your business chiefly 
to circumvent and check the wing-forwards 
of the other team, if you yourself have 


once done duty as a wing-forward you 
will have a far better notion of the tricks 
and wiles of the enemy than otherwise 
would be the case, and, as somebody has 
well said long ago, it is half the battle t® 
be able to guess what your rival means to 
do if you wish to prevent his success at 
anything. 

As a wing-half you will, of course, be 
well up behind your own forwards, much 
closer up than your own centre-half will lie. 
For you are helping to attack, as well as 
to defend, and a back-pass may come to 
you at any time from your forwards, in 
order that you may advance the attack; 
hence you must not be too far off to receive 
it. You are part of the attacking force, 
and you ever must keep that in mind. 
For myself, in my own play, I always try 
to remember a valuable maxim, and to act 
up to it. It is this—“ If I don’t worr^ the 
enemy they’ll worry me. / prefer to do 
the worrying, so here goes!” You will 
find it very good advice, that same 
maxim, and you should try to act on it for 
yourselves. 

Now, I do think that a wing-half, 
perhaps above most of his comrades, needs 
to be a tactical fellow. He must vary his 
game constantly during the match. Once 
the foe gets used to this or that little 
dodge, begins to anticipate what may 
happen, the wing-half must invent a new 
trick or method. He must, he simply 
mu.it, if he wants to shine ! He must pass 
more to unexpected men, he must do more 
shooting at goal himself, he must pass and 
have the ball repassed in a trice, he must 
be ever altering his ways and movements, 
in order to puzzle his opponents and to 
throw them off their guard. 

Then, that the wing-half should be a 
strong and long kicker is most important. 
He will have to send in many shots from 
a far range. He will find himself sur¬ 
rounded, with the enemy thick upon him, 
time and again. His only chance of getting 
rid of the ball safely in that case is a very 
long and accurate pass. So he must be a 
long and stronger kick. And his accuracy 
of kicking also ought to be as perfect as 
he can -make it by constant and careful 
practice. 

Now, as a wing-half, too, you must be a 
good runner; that goes without saying. 
The outside forwards fighting you are all 
nearly sure to be excellent sprinters. But 
you’ve to equal them, often to overhaul 
them, if they contrive to pass you. So 
you must be able to move quickly, or 
you’re no use at wing-half. You must prac¬ 
tise sprinting, and you must acquire stay¬ 
ing power, by regular training day after 
day, until you find yourself satisfactory in 
that respect. 

And, whether a centre-half or a wing- 
half, you will find it most necessary to be 
what we call a good header. No other men 
on the field have to send forward or direct 
more the ball with their heads than the 
men in the second line. You must not 
only learn how to take the ball on your 
head, and how to send the ball with your 
head in the proper direction, but you must 
learn how much strength to impart to the 
motion, so as to secure exactly the result 
you wish. Negligent or desultory heading 
is generally of scant use to a side; exact 
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Morocco and the Moors. 


M orocco is very much before the 
world just now, and so “B.O.P.” 
readers may be glad to know some¬ 
thing of the difficulties of photography in 
that picturesque land. 

Arriving at Tangier, I found the 
country quite up to my expectations from 
the pictorial point of view. Not a railway 
penetrates the country anywhere, not a 


By DAVID McLELLAN. 

telegraph, nor is there a postal service in 
this primitive land. 

However, my visions of obtaining won¬ 
derful studies of picturesque Moors in 
white flowing robes were quickly dispelled. 
1 found the Moors fearful of the camera, 
and they look upon a lens as an evil eye, 
from which the more fanatical will rush in 
terror. They have been taught that a suc¬ 


cessful photograph of a true believer will 
deprive him of his spirit and future exist¬ 
ence. 

In fact, so fiercely do these Moors object 
to photography, that prominent people in 
Morocco have informed me the downfall of 
Mulai Abdul Azis, the late Sultan, was due 
to photographic picture postcards having 
been circulated. 



Market Place of Laraiche. 
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town. Early in the morning a small 
brightly-coloured wedding-box, with a 
guard of mounted Moors, left Laraiche 
to collect the country bride ! I rode out to 
a village that day, and was making the 
return journey, when the procession of ten 
mounted Moors, escorting the bride, who 
was inside the box, came into view. 

It was wending a way along a trail 
towards the river, which had to be crossed 
to get to Laraiche. I had no difficulty in 
arriving at the river bank in advance of 
the w dding procession, and cautiously got 
my small Kodak r ady. 

Two barees came across the river from 
the town side, and a* the escort were 
urging their mules into these barges I 
directed my camera and photographed the 
bride-box with the lady inside, which had 
been placed upon the ground. 

A loud yell came from a Moor in one of 
the barges, and I looked round to find the 
guards wildly gesticulating at me. I was 
taking no risks, so putting my camera 
out of sight, mounted my mule. The 
guards were making very unpleasant re¬ 
marks and casting angry looks in my direc¬ 
tion. However, after a time they calmed 
down, and, lifting the bride-box into a 
barge, rowed across the river. 

On another occasion I visited the 
Imperial Moorish Army. There is little 
discipline among this rabble crew, who 
are constantly revolting for want of pay. 
I attracted much attention, and approached 
a group with my camera under my coat. 
Just as I had made an exposure a soldier 
caught sight of the camera, and imme¬ 
diately gave the alarm to his comrades. 

They all took to their heels, and in two 
minutes there was not a Moorish soldier 
within a hundred yards of me. 


Abdul Azis with his modern ideas had 
travelled in Europe, and posed before a 
camera. The results were published as 


difficult to illustrate, as it generally takes 
place in the evening after sunset. 

I was fortunate to witness and secure a 


A Moorish Wedding. 

The box contains the bride, who is waiting to be lifted into a barge, to be taken across the river to Laraiche. 


picture postcards, and displayed for sale 
in towns on the Moroccan coast visited by 
tourists. Country Moors attending the 
Sok, or market, had seen these postcards, 
and carried to the uttermost corners of the 
empire the news that their Lord, Mulai 
Abdul Azis, Slave of the Beloved, had 
delivered his spirit into the hands of the 
cursed Nazarene. This led to the Sultan’s 
unpopularity, and was responsible for his 
subsequent downfall. 

General Drude, commander of the French 
forces at Casablanca, once remarked that a 
battery of cameras would do more to put 
the Moorish rebels to flight than an army 
equipped with modern guns. 

During my tour in Morocco I found it 
necessary to be extremely careful in using 
my camera. These Moors are soon roused, 
and on several occasions protested against 
my intrusion with a camera by making a 
display of the long knives they carry. 

A Moorish wedding is very quaint, but 


photograph of an early wedding ceremony 
at a small coast town named Laraiche. 
The Moorish bride lived in Raisuli’s Red 
Mountain country, many miles from the 
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THE JEWELS OF ZENOBIA: 

A WEIRD TALE OF ANCIENT PALMYRA. 

By RAVENOR BULLEN, 

Author of “ The Floating Gourd,” “ Mystery of Cabin So. 7,” etc. 

(Illustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 


W igram gave several more blows, 
gradually increasing in strength, 
till at last the stone cracked right across. 
By inserting the crowbar in the crack he 
■was able to lever the pieces up and down 
and at length succeeded in removing them. 

“ See ; it is hollow,” he cried excitedly, 
“and, what is more, there is something 
inside.” 

Thrusting his hand within the cavity he 
brought forth a black metal box about a 
foot square. It was perfectly plain, ex¬ 
cept that on the front were some raised 
letters. 

“ Arabic,” said the professor as he 
eagerly scrutinised them, “and by all 
that’s wonderful, it’s the name of the 
Queen, Zenobia! ” 

“ The box must be gold, blackened by 
the passage of time,” continued he, as he 
made a slight scratch on the surface, dis¬ 
closing the yellow gleam beneath. “ I 
wonder how it opens.” 

But search as they would, they could 
discover no trace of hinges, nor could they 
find any keyhole, nor anything to indicate 
bow it might be opened. 

“ Is there anything else in the hole? ” 
asked Jellicoe. 

Wigram felt inside, but there was 
nothing more. 

“Well,” said the professor, “the best 
thing we can do is to go back to Damascus, 
and get it filed open. We have no appli¬ 
ances for doing the work here.” 

As they turned to go Wigram saw a 
head bob down behind the crumbling wall 
of a near-by temple. Thrusting the box 
into the professor’s hands he ran to the 
spot and looked round, but there was no 
one to be seen. “I’m almost positive,” 
said he, as he rejoined his companions, 
“that it was that rascally little Greek. 
I don't like the idea of his spying round. 
I wonder how much he saw/’ 

“ I don’t see that he could do much 
harm,” replied Jellicoe. Nevertheless, on 
getting back to the tent they dug a hole 
in the sand, in which they hid the box, 
and as an extra precaution Wigram 
spread his blanket over it, and slept on it. 

Early the next morning they fetched 
their negro driver from his quarters in the 
village, and, quickly packing up their be¬ 
longings, they started back on their return 
journey to Damascus. 

The * first stage of their journey was 
over the stretch of sandy desert between 
Palmyra and Karietein. As the day ad¬ 
vanced the heat became almost unbear¬ 
able. the rays of the sun being reflected 
from the parched ground with a glare 
most trying to the eyes. 

After a while the sky became overcast 
with a dull coppery gloom, and the negro 
appeared to be getting uneasy. 

“ There are some fellows coming behind 
us on camels,” said Jellicoe. 

They counted five of them, about a mile 
away. 

A sudden gust of hot wind came skim¬ 
ming across the. sandy waste, raising 
clouds of dust in its course. Looking back 
they saw the men suddenly dismount from 
their camels and throw themselves on the 
ground. 


CHAPTER VUI. 

“Quick,” cried the negro, “a dust 
storm ; muffle your faces. ’ ’ 

They quickly jumped out of the car¬ 
riage, Wigram taking the precaution to 
lace the box on the ground in case the 
oroes should stampede with it in the 
storm. 

A low moaning, as of distant wind, 
struck the : i* ear-!, the negro seized Wigram 
by the arm, and with blanched face 
pointed to the horizon. 

From a sullen bank of cloud depended 
a whirling funnel-shaped oolumn. Gyra¬ 
ting with fearful rapidity, it was steadily 
drawing nearer, its lower end trailing 
along the surface of the ground, sucking 
up the sand as It went. 

The men with the camels lay in its 
course, and as they gazed it passed over 
them, blotting them from view. 

The negro threw himself face downward 
on the ground, covering hie head with his 
coat; the others followed his example, and 
then with a roar it was upon them, and 
as it struck the carriage near which they 
lay the whirling column of sand collapsed, 
overwhelming them in its fall. 

Stifled with dust, with parched throats 
and smarting eyes, they struggled for 
breath. 

The negro was the first to emerge, and 
quickly dragged Wigram to the surface. 
He looked round for the others, but could 
see nothing of them. A movement of the 
sand caught his eye. Rushing to it, he 
uncovered the professor, who was gasping 
for breath. 

Meanwhile Wigram had extricated 
Jellicoe. 

“ Water,” gasped the professor. Wigram 
unearthed some from the carriage, and 
held it to his parched lips. A copious 
draught soon revived him, and after they 
had all satisfied their thirst they looked 
round to see how the men with the camels 
had fared. They were mounted again 
and coming towards them. 

The negro busied himself clearing the 
carriage of sand, and gave water to the 
horses. 

“ Look to your pistols; they may mean 
mischief,” said Wigram. 

At a little distance off they halted, and 
one of them advanced and spoke. 

It was their late guide, the little Greek. 

“ Give me the box which you took from 
the Temple of Yolus,’’ said he. 

Wigram knew that the box lay within 
ten feet of him, buried beneath a foot or 
more of sand, but with nothing to indi¬ 
cate its whereabouts. Still it was rather 
a ticklish situation, as the enemy were 
five to their four; besides which the pro¬ 
fessor was old, and the negro’s loyalty un¬ 
tried. 

All this passed quickly through his 
mind as in a matter-of-fact tone he said 
“ "What box? ” 

“ The box you took from the temple. 
It is mine,” answered the Greek. 

“Your box? Then tell me what was 
in it,” said Wigram. 

This nonplussed the gentleman for the 
moment; he hesitated, then said angrily, 
“ No matter what was in it; it is mine.” 

“ Well, of course if you assure me it is 


yours you are welcome to it. It is of no 
particular value to us; we can get plenty 
more in Damascus. Jellicoe, just look 
under the seat of the carriage, and give 
the gentleman the box you will find 
there. ’ ’ 

Jellicoe, who had caught a look from 
Wigram which the Greek had not seen, 
walked towards the carriage, and, reach¬ 
ing under the seat, produced a square 
tin box containing Huntley & Palmer’s 
biscuits which they had brought with 
them as part of their provisions; this he 
gravely handed to the Greek. 

The latter hardly knew what to make of 
it; from a distance on the previous day 
he had seen Wigram and his companions 
digging, and had seen them take a box 
from the temple. He had jumped to the 
not unnatural conclusion that they had 
made a valuable find of some sort, and 
had hastily collected his band of ruffians 
to help him obtain possession of it. 

This box appeared to be the same size 
and was doubtless the one. The lid was 
tied tightly down to keep out the sand ; 
he thought, however’, that he would take 
a look inside, and with this idea in view 
he began to pick at the knot in the string. 

Now while this was going on Professor 
Dalrymple had been nervously examining 
his pistol; he opened the cylinder and 
satisfied himself that it was full of car¬ 
tridges, then closed it and slightly pressed 
the trigger to make sure it was in proper 
working order. The result was as might 
have been expected—the weapon went off. 
The ball struck the Greek’s camel in the 
most sensitive part of its anatomy. The 
animal whirled swiftly round and made 
off at top speed in the direction of Pal¬ 
myra, narrowly escaping unseating its 
rider, who dropped the box in his effort 
to retain his equilibrium. The rest of the 
camels went lumbering after their com¬ 
panion, despite the efforts of their riders 
to stop them. 

“Into the carriage, all of you, quick,” 
shouted Wigram, as he threw in the 
biscuit box. 

As the rest were clambering in he rac 
to the spot where he judged the treasure 
box lay, and rapidly scooped away the 
sand with his hands. He touched some¬ 
thing solid—it was the box; he rushed 
with it to the carriage and jumped in. 

“ Tell the nigger to drive like mad, 
uncle,” cried he; “it’s our only chance.” 

The negro was nothing loth. Mile after 
mile they galloped on, until at length 
their horses were well-nigh exhausted; 
but by this time the men on camels were 
mere specks on the horizon, and before 
darkness set in they came to a village, 
where they had the satisfaction of finding 
a party of Cook’s tourists, with whom they 
joined forces. 

The next morning the journey was 
resumed. Towards evening they met a 
raiding party of Arabs mounted on fleet 
dromedaries ; but these gentry, seeing they 
were too strong for them, did not attempt 
to molest them, and so without further 
mishap they reached Damascus. 

After a bath and a good dinner, naturally 
the first thing to do was to endeavour to 
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open the box, but as there was no keyhole, finish it,” said he, and as he commenced wonderful history; they must be worth & 

and apparently no hinges, this was more to rub, to their astonishment the lid of the great sum, if for that reason, alone; but 

easily said than done. box flew open. how did you get the box open? ” 



“ The animal whirled swiftly round and made off at top speed,” 


“ 1 see nothing for it but filing,” said 
the professor, at last, and a little while 
later he sallied forth in search of a file, 
leaving the other two to guard the box. 

“ How would it be to get some of the 
dirt off during your uncle’s absence?” 
suggested Jellicoe. 

‘‘Good idea,” said Wigram; so they 
summoned a waiter, and procured a box of 
the paste he used for cleaning the forks, 
and gave the box a liberal application. 

Then Wigram took a cloth and began 
to rub; the black gave way to a yellow 
gleam which soon took on a beautiful 
polish. 

“ Well, if the box isn't gold it’s a very 
good imitation,” said Wigram, “ but the 
letters of the Queen’s name want a little 
more rubbing up ” ; and beginning at one 
end he worked gradually along. 

“ Now for the last letter, and that will 


Within, 
midst a pro* 
fusion of bar¬ 
baric orna¬ 
ment, lay the 
rub ies of 
Zenobia: the 
circlet for 
her brow, 
anklets, 
bracelets, 
bands of 
gold set with 
great stones 
to clasp the 
arm, and gol¬ 
den chains to 
wear round 
the neck. 

As they gazed with wonder at the 
beauty of the jewels Professor Dalrymple 
entered the room. “ I’ve succeeded in 
getting one at last,” said he. 

‘‘ It’s open, uncle ; we’ve got it open. 
Look! Did you ever see anything so 
magnificent ? ” 

The professor simply gloated over the 
jewels, their antiquity giving them absorb 
ing interest in his eyes. 

“Wonderful stones,” said he, ‘‘with 


‘‘The letters of the Queen’s name are 
connected with a spring which opens it, 
the first and last letter pressed simul¬ 
taneously, I find, does it,” replied 
Wigram. 

At dinner that evening the professor 
rose to propose a toast. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “seeing how 
greatly we are indebted to them, I beg to 
propose the health of 4 The Money Market,’ 
coupled with the name of Mr. Thomas 
Jellicoe.” 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm 
and suitably responded to by Mr. Jellicoe, 
who in turn proposed the health of “ Lord 
Kitchener ” and his rider, coupled with 
the name of Professor Dalrymple, whose 
linguistic lore had enabled them to solve 
the secret of the papyrus. 

So, with many a merry jest, the evening 
drew to a close. 

“Good night, my boys; good night,” 
said the professor, as he went off smiling 
to bed. “ To-morrow we’ll start for tome, 
and if we’re in luck, and arrive on a 
Friday, I shouldn’t mind betting Martha 
will have a college pudding for us.” 

And she had 1 

[the end.] 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 

By M. P. ADAMS, 

Author of “ Archie Graham," etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—TITICACA, BELOVED OF 
THE GODS. 

I f arly next day there were ready to start 
j exploring in earnest, when confronted 
with the fact that the baggage could not be 
left to the tender mercies of the Indians; 
and a spirited discussion began, which was 
settled by the arrival of the principal man 
of the island, anxious to pay his respects 
to the distinguished strangers. In his care 
Ramirez placed their belongings, accom¬ 
panied with solemn warnings as to what 
the “ Commandant” of the district would 
say and do in case anything of theirs were 
missing. This had the desired effect, and 
no one ventured into the hut during their 
absence, or molested anything belonging to 
diem. 

By tacit consent Peter took the lead, as 
knowing most about antiquities, and he 
piloted them along the steep track leading 
up from the shore to the higher part of the 
island, which here is very barren and 
desolate-looking. 

“ It wasn’t the beauty of the place made 
your respected forefathers build a palace 
here,” remarked Stewart, gazing round 
him on the bare, rocky waste. “ This is 
a forlorn spot for a royal residence.” 

“ It must get better farther on, for here 
were the famous gardens of the Incas, the 
earth for which was brought long distances 
by the Indians. Ah ! here we have some¬ 
thing at last! ” as they rounded a jutting 
promontory, and a complete change of scene 
met their view. A short distance ahead, 
and occupying a small plateau, lay the 
mined palace, wonderfully preserved after 
the lapse of so many centuries; while be¬ 
hind it rose a circular hill, artificially ter¬ 
raced into “ Andenes ” or gardens, which 
were now a mass of crimson bloom from 
the shrub called '* Flor del Inca.” In front 
of them lay the shimmering, restless waters 
of the lake, with the green island of Coati 
in the near distance; while far, far beyond, 
rising up in majestic grandeur above the 
surrounding mountains, they could see 
Ilampu's snowy crest. For some hours 
the three friends rambled about amongst 
the fuins. while Ramirez told them many 
tales and legends of the olden days, and 
of the great Tupac Yupanqui, founder of 
the palace, and of most of the other build¬ 
ings. Later in the day they wandered on 
until they reached the famous “ Gardens ” ; 
now, alas ! neglected and fallen into ruin, 
but still beautiful even in decay. 

“ What wonderfully clever chaps your 
Inca friends must have been, Peter,” re¬ 
marked Leslie, as they scrambled from one 
terrace to another, while Stewart pointed 
out the mechanical skill with which every 
stone in the terrace walls had been laid. 

"The system of irrigation excites my 
admiration more than anything else,” said 
the engineer, gazing thoughtfully at the 
" Azequiaa,” which will conduct the water 
from ledge to ledge, so that no part suffers 
from lack of moisture. “ In the first 
place, where did this water come from; 
and, secondly, how, without any instru¬ 
ments or tools, did they manage— 
Hello ! Jack, what’s the matter with you 
now ? ” as that individual sat down sud¬ 
denly on a stone, folded his hands, and 
assumed an air of tempered resignation. 


(Illustrated with Photographs .) 

” My dear fellow, pray continue your 
edifying discourse; you have got rid of 
* firstly ’ and * secondly,’ and we should 
soon reach the * application ’ and the end 
if our strength lasts out. Meanwhile, 
Peter and I are starving; but what is a 
mere detail like that compared with the 
interests of science? ”—and Jack dodged 
hastily to escape the fragment of turf 
thrown at him by his exasperated chum. 

They ate their hastv meal sitting under 
the shade of a sweet flowering shrub, with 
the water tinkling over the stone ledge 
beside them in a tiny cascade, and a 
glimpse of the lake shining blue through 
the leafy screen. 

“ This place is a great contrast to the 
bareness and desolation of the rest of the 
island,” said Ramirez, as they bade it a 
regretful farewell. “ It just show’s what 
infinite patience and unlimited human 
labour can do. Every particle of soil in 
this little sheltered valley was brought 


leagues upon leagues by Indians; and 
finally removed across the lake in 
Balsas—and you and I have had enough 
experience of that sort of craft, eh, 
Stewart ? ” 

“ Indeed we have,” rejoined his friend 
heartily; “a little of that sort of thing 
goes a long way, and we have no desire to 
repeat our performance. Where are we 
heading for now, does anybody know ? It 
strikes me that we have a fairly stiff walk 
before us even if we turn back at once, and 
not too much daylight to do it in.” 

The others being of the same opinion, 
they retraced their steps, and after a very 
long and tiring walk reached the hut on 
the shore with the last vestige of daylight, 
and found their belongings 6afe and sound. 


CHAPTER XIV.—NEARLY ENTOMBED ON THE 
ISLET. 

Next day Ramirez decided to remain 
behind and visit the famous ” Rock of 
Manco Capac ” (said to be the spot on 
which the Children of the Sun first alighted 


on earth), which naturally had more interest 
for him than the others; while Stewart 
and Leslie braved the terrors of the lake 
once more, and started off with guns and 
fishing-tackle for a day’s sport on one of 
the little islets. Neither of them wished 
to use firearms on Coati or Titicaca, 
as the Indians still regard both as sacred, 
and they had no desire to annoy their 
religious feelings. They got safely across 
to the little island, and had a magnificent 
day’s sport, as the birds were very tame 
and quite unacquainted with danger, while 
the water simply swarmed with fish. In 
the afternoon, however, the dull greyness 
of the sky took on a darker tinge, and great 
banks of cloud swept up from the horizon 
until the light faded out suddenly, and 
the storm fiend was abroad in all his fury. 

The Indians—who had been watching the 
weather anxiously for some time—had 
their Balsas hauled well up out of 
reach of the waves before the storm broke. 


and took shelter along with Leslie and 
Stewart in a sort of little natural cave or 
burrow in a high bank. Here they 

crouched, huddled together, for hour after 
hour, gazing out at the inky blackness, and 
listening to the shriek of the wind and the 
roar of the wave* on the beach, the noise 
of which made talking impossible. For¬ 
tunately the opening of the cave was well 
sheltered, or they would have been 

drenched to the skin with the rain, which 
fell literally in sheets. The cold was in¬ 
tense, and their only food consisted of a 
few ? biscuits which Stewart fortunately 

had in his pocket, and which they shared 
with the wretched Indians. Towards 

morning their position, which had been 
miserr.Me before, now* became actually 
dangerous, for the upper part of the bank 
—loosened by the heavy rain—suddenly 
collapsed, closing up the entrance to the 
cave under a heavy weight of earth and 
stones. They had to dig their way out in 
the darkness with hands and knives, and 
reached the outer air on the verge of suffo¬ 
cation. The rain still fell, but they were 
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too overjoyed at their merciful escape to 
mind that; and Stewart and Leslie knelt 
down and returned their grateful thanks 
to God for His great deliverance, whilst 
the wondering Indians stood round and 
gazed in astonishment. 

Meanwhile, Peter in the hut on 
Titicaca had 6pent a night of agonis¬ 
ing suspense, and as soon as day 
broke he was on the beach, straining his 
eyes towards the far-away islet for any 
sign of his comrades’ presence, but in vain. 
All day long the waters of the lake boiled 
and seethed with immense foam-topped 
waves, in which no boat—not to speak 
of cockle-shell Balsas—could live for a 
moment. As the shadows of the second 
night gathered down on the eullen angry 
waters Peter’s anxiety became almost in¬ 
supportable ; for he knew that neither 
Leslie nor Stewart had taken any food with 
them, except for one meal, and that scanty 
rovision must have long ago been ex¬ 
acted. All the long hours of darkness 
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he spent restlessly pacing up and down, 
and it was with infinite thankfulness that, 
soon after the sun rose, he observed a small 
speck on the surface of the still disturbed 
waters, coming from the island. The 
party of amateur Crusoes were so weak and 
exhausted from hunger and cold, however, 
and so little able to battle with the heavy 
waves, that it was six hours before the 
impatient Ramirez was greeting them 
warmly, and administering steaming-hot 
coffee all round. 

A day’s rest and sleep took away all ill 
effects except a certain stiffness of the 
joints, but all three were unanimous in 
declaring that they had got enough of 
Lake Titicaca, and the islands thereof, to 
do them for the rest of their natural lives. 

“Do we want to visit Coati?” said 
Leslie in reply to a query from Ramirez. 
“ No, old boy, we do not; nor any more 
of these islands. I am quite willing to 
take the beauties of Coati on trust, but 
no more of the Alexander Selkirk business 
(To be continued.) 


for me. If it had not been for the biscuits 
which Alick, with true Scotch canniness, 
stowed away in his pocket beforehand, and 
also the nest of duck-eggs that we provi¬ 
dentially discovered, you might ne’er have 
seen our lovely forms again.’” 

“And not for all the islands and ruins 
in creation would I spend two such nights 
again,” rejoined Ramirez with fervour. 
“I’m delighted to know you are both 
ready to make for shore, and the only thing 
bothering me now is the voyage across.” 

“In fact,” said Jack gaily, “you are 
like the Irish girl emigrant, who said that 
next time she would certainly go to 
America by land! ” 

This time, however, the Fate* were pro¬ 
pitious, and no accident occurred to mar 
the crossing; indeed, as if to atone for its 
late behaviour, the lake was like glass, and 
in a very short time the travellers had 
landed and regained their old camping- 
ground at the Tambo, where Jos6 and 
the cavalcade awaited their coming. 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BBVAN, 

Author of “ The CkMmmtk of Chepe," “ A Hero in WctfsHn," “ A Trooper of'Jhe Finns," etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—A PLUNGE INTO THE 
DARKNESS. 

E vents fell out pretty much as Griffiths 
had hoped. The corporal, having 
stretched himself, looked at the darkening 
sky and river and then at the group of 
prisoners sitting and lying amidships. It 
was certainly time that they had their 
frugal supper and were stowed safely for 
the night. Poor wretches! They had 
enjoyed their brief spell of the open sky 
and the reviving wind. He could have 
felt sorry for them had they not been 
proud dogs of the English, the perfidious 
nation who flouted France and poured 
scorn upon her new doctrines of Brother¬ 
hood and Universal Liberty. If they chose 
to remain stiff-necked unbelievers, bowing 
the knee to monarchs and tyrants, they 
must pay the penalty. He ordered them 
below. 

The men went without a word of pro¬ 
test ; they were really grateful for the in¬ 
dulgence of the long evening in the open, 
with the sky above and the rippling waters 
below. " Dogs ! ” muttered the corporal, 
and shrugged his shoulders in contempt. 
He walked round the deck and espied the 
little group under the bulwarks. He called 
out. No one stirred or answered, so he 
went up to them. Apparently the boys 
were sound asleep, a hand in the man’s 
hand. He was about to stir them up with 
his foot when a feeling that was half 
4i »{lain and half pity arrested him. He 
■would let them sleep on a little. Presently, 
when the men had supped, he would 
awaken them and send them below. He 
:-o dtr away again, went below into the 
taotain’s cabin to share a bottle of wine, 
fell to talking of the campaigns he had 
been through, and forgot all about the 
three sleepers above his head. 


The wind dropped entirely, the river 
current was running steadily out to sea. 
The sailors dropped anchor, hung out their 
lights fore and aft, and waited for the 
next tide. Darkness fell, and no man was 
now likely to discover Griffiths and the 
boys unless he fell over them. It was no 
part of the Welshman’s plan to wait until 
land as well as river was wrapped in sleep; 
he meant to seize the first opportunity, 
wisely considering that a second might not 
occur. He listened carefully. The guard 
were below; the sounds of their voices 
came up the open hatchway, so there could 
be no doubt as to their whereabouts. He 
sat up. Apparently only one sailor was on 
deck; he was in the bows singing softly 
to himself. Perhaps he, too, would go 
below presently and join his messmates, if 
only for a few minutes. No lights could be 
seen along the river, and any vessels afloat 
would be, like their own, anchored to 
await the run of the tide. The eyes of 
the boys were now wide open, but in the 
darkness they could see little except the 
dim outline of the mast against the night 
sky. There was no moon up, and Griffiths 
had so lost count of time that he did not 
know whether it would rise later on or not. 

The singing sailor was now the only 
real obstacle between them and freedom. 
The other prisoners were doubtless by this 
time locked in. Yet at any moment the 
absence of three might be remembered and 
the soldiers come on deck for them. There 
was too much risk in waiting for the coast 
to be entirely clear, and so Griffiths re¬ 
solved to make his attempt straightway. 
The boys already had full instructions, and 
when he crawled stealthily across the deck 
they followed him. He had the rope in 
his hand, and long since he had made a 
loop at one end. From bulwark to bulwark 
they crossed without a sound that would 


have disturbed a ship’s rat. Griffiths 
knelt up, made one end of the rope fast, 
and dropped the other over the side. 

Now came the critical move. How were 
they to get over the ship’s side unseen ? If 
the sailor on watch was looking along the 
deck, as most probably he was, it was 
hardly possible that three figures could 
get astride the bulwarks unnoticed. 
Griffiths swiftly thought the matter out. 
He whispered to his young companions, 
asking them if they dared attempt to get 
away by themselves supposing he failed 
to follow. Both promptly replied “ Yes." 
This was sufficient; he, from his kneeling 
position, lifted Hal horizontally up and 
laid him flat along the top rail of the 
side. Hal felt for the rope, gripped it, 
slipped over, and was almost instantly in 
the water. He swam alongside, rounded 
the stem, and struck for the western bank. 
Immediately afterwards Ted followed. 
Griffiths waited until he thought they were 
well out of the water and so comparatively 
safe, even if he were detected slipping 
away. If discovered, he meant to swim 
boldly for the eastern bank and thus lead 
pursuit away from the lads, hoping himself 
to plunge into the river again after a sharp 
run and join them on the other side. He 
had instructed them to run back towards 
Havre for about four hundred paces and 
wait for him unless an alarm was raised. 
In the latter case they were to strike west¬ 
wards as quickly as possible and put as 
many miles as they could between them¬ 
selves and the river. 

Griffiths counted the planned allowance 
of time. He rose up noiselessly, flattened 
himself along tht top of the bulwarks, 
grasped the rope, and slowly lowered him¬ 
self. When the water reached to his waist 
he let go and swam off, a fervent “ Thank 
God!” on his lips. No alarm had been 
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raised. He was a powerful swimmer, and 
swam some distance beyond the vessel 
before he turned shorewards. In less than 
three-quarters of an hour from the time 
when Hal slipped overboard Griffiths found 
them along the bank wringing the water 
out of their clothes. Luckily it was early 
summer, the weather hot and promising 
to keep dry for a day or two at least. Over¬ 
joyed at the success of his scheme, Griffiths 
took and kissed both boys heartily. 
“ Ah! a Welshman’s wits are as bright as 
a Welshwoman’s cloak, eh? ” he exclaimed. 
“You boys, too, behaved just splendidly. 
Indeed to goodness, I am proud of you ! ” 

“ Was no alarm raised ? ” asked Ted. 

“ We may not be missed until morning 
comes. But we must expect pursuit. Let 
me get rid of as much watter as possible 
and then we will be going. I don’t know 
how our legs will behave after so many 
weeks of prison, but we must try to put 
many miles between us and this river 
before dawn comes.” 

“ I am ravenously hungry,” said Ted. 

“ That iss a good sign; your health iss 
not going to trouble you; but there iss no 
supper. Hunger iss an uncomfortable com¬ 
panion, but it iss better than a belly full 
of prison fare. Now we will be going. 
Move sharply enough to keep warm, but 
don’t overtax your legs at first. I will 
suit my pace to yours. Steer westwards 
like good sailors.” 

With the idea of flight uppermost in 
their minds the boys started off at a sharp 
trot, but they came down to a walking pace 
within two minutes. Weakened by their 
long imprisonment and hampered by wet 
clothes and the darkness, they found run¬ 
ning quite impossible. “ A bad begin¬ 
ning,” panted Hal. 

“Not at all,” said Griffiths cheerily; 
“the beginning iss very good. We have 
slipped away and laid a false scent for our 
pursuers when they miss us. We can go 
quietly and keep our wind.” 

“How far do you propose to go to¬ 
night ? ’’ said Ted. 

“ Until we find a Bafe hiding-place or 
drop from fatigue. The farther we get 
from the river the better. The corporal 
will not give us up without a thorough 
search, and the country-people will join 
gleefully enough in a hunt for three hated 
English. Pull your belts tighter, sonnies.” 

Wet, but warm, tired and hungry, yet 
resolved to keep going to the last gasp, the 
boys walked on. The open meadow-land 
was level enough for a while and the turf 
was soft and easy to their feet. They 
made fair progress. At the end of about 
two hours (as near as he could calculate 
the time) Griffith* called a halt in a little 
spinney near a farm. The sky was now 
beautifully clear and studded with stars, 
and the time a little beyond midnight. 
“ We can sleep if we cannot eat,” he said. 
“ Stay here whilst I spy out the land.” 
The boys threw themselves down on the 
ground and their companion made his way 
rapidly towards the farm buildings. He 
wanted to find a barn or a bundle of straw 
or hay into which they might crawl for 
shelter for an hour. He kept cheery and 
heartened the boys, yet he knew there was 
considerable risk of severe illness if they 
toiled on with empty stomachs and wet 


clothing in their present enfeebled condi¬ 
tion. Griffiths reckoned they had left the 
river nearly five miles behind them. They 
were still well within the danger zone. 
“ More haste, less speed," is true enough 
at times. Eager as he was to get away, 
the Welshman- felt that rest was urgently 
necessary at that juncture. 

He reached the farm; no building stood 
open. Plenty of straw lay about. He 
gathered a goodly bundle, pressed it tight 
with his knees, and carried it off to the 
shelter of the trees. 

“ Off with your clothes,” he said, “and 
get into this. You can sleep for an hour; 
then we must be going again towards 
yonder hills.” The lads needed no second 
bidding; they undressed and snuggled 
down beside one another in the straw, and 
were asleep in an instant. Griffiths took 
their clothes and wrung and twisted them 
as dry as possible; then he Bpread them on 
some bushes at the margin of the little 
wood to let the wind blow through them. 
He had no intention of sleeping himself. 
He sat for a little to rest his limbs, then 
walked about to keep the blood circulating. 
Hunger began to gnaw at him, and he 
wondered what he should do for food 
during the coming day. They were much 
too near the scene of their escape to venture 
near a house in daylight. The outlook was 
not promising, but it was infinitely better 
than prison. 

He woke the boys and gave them their 
clothes. Soon they were stumbling along, 
half-dazed with sleep, towards their 
hiding-place for the next day. When the 
sun rose they were drinking at a little 
spring in a cleft of the hills. Away to the 
right was a belt of dark woodland. They 
penetrated to its deepest recesses, and in 
a hollow overgrown with fresh green 
bracken they lay down and slept until past 
noon. 


CHAPTER. XVI.—A LONG DAY. 

Youth sleeps more soundly than man¬ 
hood. Griffiths was awake before the boys, 
and instantly became acutely aware of the 
fact that he was very, very hungry. What 
was to be done ? First of all, he went back 
to the spring at which they had drunk just 
after dawn. He quenched his thirst and 
proceeded a little*way along the sheltered 
gap, being rewarded by a nice picking of 
wild strawberries. He took some back to 
his young companions, found them still 
asleep, so put the fruit beside them and 
went exploring a l.ttle farther afield. At 
first he hesitated about exposing himself, 
for his fisherman’s attire, consisting of a 
rough belted jacket and white trousers, was 
utterly unlike the blouse and baggy leg 
clothing of a French peasant. But as his 
keen eyes could detect neither habitation 
nor inhabitant along the whole sweep of 
the hillside, he decided to climb beyond 
the woodland and survey the neighbour¬ 
hood a little more closely. The task in 
the heat of the afternoon was not an easy 
one to an escaped prisoner who was also 
half-famished. Steadily, and without taking 
too many risks, Griffiths worked his way 
almost to the hill-top. He noted carefully 
everything within his line of vision. 

Through the woods, about a mile from 
where he had slept, was a small village of 


about thirty houses and a church. All 
around the fields were cultivated. He 
could not, at first, make out any large 
house or farm. By working farther along 
the slope he was able to see round a spur 
of the hill, and there, cosily nestling by a 
stream, was the wreck of a fairly large 
mansion. It was evident that the house 
had been looted and partly fired. The 
Welshman knew there were plenty such 
sights in France just then and, it taught 
him that the villagers were most probably 
violent revolutionaries who had taken the 
opportunity of civil strife to wreak ven¬ 
geance upon their local lord and at the 
same time fill their own bellies and pockets. 
“ Yon village iss no place for me,” said 
Griffiths. He came down more circum¬ 
spectly than he had gone up. 

Ted and Hal were wide awake and had 
eaten the frugal meal of strawberries. 
Their friend reported what he had seen, 
and all saw that it would be dangerous 
to move far from their hiding-place until 
sundown. “ We may hop out of the 
frying-pan into the fire,” said Griffiths. 
“ Better Rouen gaol than the lock-up in 
the village. Tighten belts another notch, 
boys, and let us study Madame Follet’s 
map and try and find out where we are. 
I can steer a course by sun and stars on 
the water, and ought to be able to do it on 
the land.” 

The map was produced and their posi¬ 
tion pretty accurately located; they wera 
across the Seine and going west, and very 
little out of their way. Except for the 
misfortune of having to undergo the pain¬ 
ful ordeal of fasting, they had good causa 
for congratulation. 

They were not in a condition for long 
and arduous marches, and could they 
have fed their bodies whilst they 
rested them they would have been 
laying in* a useful store of strength. 
Griffiths faced the situation cheerily 
enough, but growing lads bear hunger 
badly, and both Ted and Hal felt 
weak and dejected. 4 1 wouldn’t mind 
to-day,” said the latter; “but how do we 
know we shall get anything to-night or 
to-morrow? If all villages are closed to us 
we must starve, for there is nothing in 
the fields, not even a turnip, and the woods 
offer us nothing except a few wild berries.” 

“ Never say die ! ” exclaimed Griffiths. 
“ There iss a God in the heaven over 
France as well as over England. We wass 
in prison, we are free; we are hungry, we 
shall be fed. I have been thinking. We 
have money; that iss something. Let us 
find a way to spend it. Master Dodd, 
here, speaks French a little. He has had 
French words ringing in his ears for weeks, 
therefore he has caught the true sound of 
them. Well, he shall go a-marketing.” 

“ Like this? ” asked Ted. 

“ No, indeed. To-night we will go to 
the ruined chateau; it iss not all burned, 
and there iss nothing to tempt the villagers 
to visit it after dark. We shall find 
plenty of things lying about. If we find 
not lads’ clothing we shall find some torn 
finery belonging to the ladies, or, maybe, 
some servant’s dress. Well, we will make 
Master Dodd into a charming French miss, 
and he shall go shopping or begging.” The 
genial Welshman chuckled over the pro¬ 
spect of turning the young squire into a 
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girl, whereas Ted himself blushed hotly 
and looked mighty uncomfortable. “ We 
may find food thore," he replied. “I ex¬ 
pect the riot.rs only took money and 
jewels, and drank the wine. They gene¬ 
rally do that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ Exactly ! I have hopes of finding food, 


although, mark you, the place may have 
been sacked months—or even years—ago. 
There i s a chance, just a little one; we 
will hope for it. And now, sonnies, another 
notch, if you can manage it, and then go 
to sl ep. I will watch.” 

Sleep, however, would not come except 


in fitful snatches, and the afternoon and 
evening proved wearily long. All three 
were thankful when twilight began to dim 
the spaces between the trees. They moved 
to the edge of the wood ar.d spied out 
their way before darkness set in. 

(To be continued.) 


JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 


I N a thickly wooded dell, embosomed 
deep in the forest about ten miles from 
Fort Bridger, a bright fire was burning. 
A savoury smell proceeded from a small 
black pot which was on the fire. Sitting 
opposite and watching it intently was a 
sturdy, broad-chested English bulldog. 
As it slcwly licked its lips the firelight 
glinted upon two rows of formidable 
teeth. Not far away a man was cutting 
a log into firewood. He was whistling 
softly to himself, and now and then said 
something to the dog. At length a shrill 
whistle from the depths of the forest 
aroused them both to a considerable de¬ 
gree of activity. 

“ There he is at last, Billy,” said the 
man. “ I thought the smell of the cooking 
would fetch him.” 

The dog gave a low bark and ran to the 
edge of the trees. Presently a tall, strong 
figure pushed its way through the branches, 
and a man, carrying an axe over his 
shoulder, stepped into the circle of light. 

“ Back again, Billy, my son,” he said, 
as he patted the dog. “ What a heavenly 
smell! The traps are all right, Anderson, 
and everything is as quiet as a churchyard 
at two in the morning. I’m famished 
with hunger. Turn out the pot, my boy, 
and let me have something to eat.” 

“ Glad to see you back, Gray; I’ve got 
some of the finest deermeat you ever saw- 
in the pot, and I’m nearly as hungry as 
you are. As for Billy, he’s been watching 
and sniffing for the last hour. Haven’t 
you, you bandy-legged old heathen? ” 

He pulled the bulldog by the stumpy 
tail and patted him on the head. The dog 
growled and edged nearer to the spot 
where three tin plates had been placed. 

For the next hour nothing was heard but 
the sound of eating and the crunching of 
bones. Then, after drinking some almost 
boiling coffee, the men settled down to a 
quiet smoke. Fresh logs were thrown upon 
the fire, and under the influence of the 
cheery blaze the tongues of the comrades 
began to loosen. “ I’ll find that beggar 
if I hunt about till doomsday ! ” said Gray. 

“ I tell you, Anderson, that the vermilion 
on his face was made from the stuff we saw 
in Spain when we were tramping along 
the Cordova road. You remember the fun 
we had with the mules crossing the Sierras. 
Well, below that town in the Morena there 
is a very valuable mine which has I don’t 
know how many thick veins of a mineral 
called cinnabar, stuff which is a mixture 
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CHAPTER X.—PLUCKED FROM A MIRY DEATH. 

of sulphur and mercury. The deeper they 
get the better it goes, until in the richest 
parts it is almost all pure quicksilver. 
The Romans used to work that mine in 
Spain, and the stuff was bought by painters 
and ladies.” 

“ Did the ladies paint ? ” 

“ Yes, their face*. Then the Moors got 
hold of Spain, and many centuries alter 
their day some Germans bought the rights 
and ran the mine. Now it belongs to the 
Spanish Government, and realises more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
clear profit every year. If I had the mine 
I’d make a quarter of a million a year out 
of it.” 

“ But do people need so much sillybar as 
that to paint their faces with?” said 
Anderson, simply. 

“ Cinnabar, not sillybar, you cuckoo! 
It is used for thousands of purposes. 
Don’t you know what mercury is used for ? 
If it wasn’t for quicksilver, gold and 
silver mining on a big scale would be im¬ 
possible ; and then, again, what would 
you do in the scientific world without it ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I know nothing about 
science.” 

“ I’m trying to tell you, my boy. I 
found out that cinnabar has only been dis¬ 
covered in very few places and that it 
always commands its price. I got a piece 
of the stuff and drew a little sketch with 
it; the colour was just the same as that 
we saw on the face of that Indian, and 
if he had not used a lump of cinnabar to 
produce that vermilion I’m a Dutchman.” 

“ I don’t see what it matters, anyhow,” 
said Anderson, watching the smoke curl up 
from his pipe. “ He might have daubed 
himself out of a paint pot or rubbed red 
clay on his body; but I don’t see how that 
is a reason for chasing the beggar all over 
the wide, wide West.” 

“You’re an awful fool, Anderson, when 
you let yourself shine out in your natural 
colour. If that vermilion was made of 
cinnabar, then the Indian must have got 
it from somewhere; where the lump came 
from there is bound to be more, and where 
there is more there may be a mine. Do 
you see ? ” 

“ I see right enough; but you have no 
more chance of finding out anything about 
the sillybar—cinnabar, I mean—than you 
have of discovering the colour of the hair 
of the man in the moon.” 

“ Don’t be so sure. The Indian we saw 
was a Pawnee Loup, one of Grey Eagle’s 


lot. The tribe winters usually in the 
Rockies to get out of the way of their 
enemies, the Dakotahs. Sometimes they 
have a fight with the Utes and Cheyennes, 
and capture women and children. Many 
of these captives come from the mountains 
of California and Nevada, so you see, my 
boy, if we find a piece of something in a. 
Pawnee’s hand, that something may be 
drawn either from the Rockies or the 
Pacific coast.” 

“ Why not from the Atlantic coast? ” 

“ Because the Blackfeet, the Comanches, 
and Sioux take jolly good care that nothing 
slips through their fingers. They guard 
the East.” 

The friends puffed at their pipes, and 
Gray rose and threw some logs on the fire. 
At last Anderson said : “ You’ve got a wild 
brain, Gray; if you had a speck of dust 
given you, you’d make it into a field, then 
into a country, and then into a continent. 
You may talk as much as you like about 
cinnabar, but the dirty paint of an Indian's 
face will take a lo f of imagination to 
turn it into a mine.” 

“ When I get hold f him again, Ander¬ 
son, I’ll find out wh're he got the clay 
from, and then I’ll follow up the trail, if 
I have to tramp America from end to end. 
Who takes first watch ? ” 

“Billy, from twelve to two; then you 
turn out; and I’ll go round the traps at 
daybreak.” 

“ Right you are, Anderson. Good night.*' 

Gray curled himself up in a heavy 
buffalo robe, and in less than half an 
hour both men were fast asleep, while 
Billy, the bulldog, nodded drowsily at the 
fire. 

The two men were the adventurers who 
had met Jack Jeffrey in Pimlott’s house 
in Rotherhithe, and had afterwards Bailed 
in the gun-runner. After the separation 
at Bordeaux they had gone into Spain and 
joined a party of trading muleteers who 
tramped from end to end of the country. 
After twelve months of this they had been 
caught by the glamour of the prairies of 
the Far West of America, and sailed for 
San Francisco. They had a rough voyage 
round Cape Horn, and, having touched 
at a port, determined to land on the coast 
of Mexico. Working their way along, they 
joined a prospecting party which was on 
the look-out for silver, and made a good 
sum of money. But toiling for a syndi¬ 
cate did not suit Gray. He wanted to-do 
something for himself; so, with his com- 




to the escape of young Kicking Horse. Gray and 
Anderson were now working their way quietly 
down to the Pawnee village, and meant to follow 
Grey Eagle and his braves when they set out 
from Bridger. Gray had had a good education 
in one of the Scottish Universities, and what he 
had observed in the big quicksilver mine in the 
Sierra Morena when tramping through Spain 
with the muleteers had opened his eyes to the 
value of cinnabar. Although the mineral had 
only been found in few places, there was no 
reason why it should not be located in America 
in immense quantities, and the vermilion of the 
Pawnee’s face had attracted Gray’s attention the 
moment he beheld him. When Anderson returned 


his hat and studying some holes in it. “Looks like it. doesn t it? \ few 
“ The traps have been interfered with. inches lower and I should have been at 


‘ Some Sioux scouts were about twenty yards from where he was hiding ."—See Chapter IX. 


and when I was down at the beaver dam I peace too ! ” 

from an early inspection of the traps Gray got an arrow a few inches above my “ It must have been a Crow or a Sioux, 
saw that he had something of importance skull. It was a skunk of a Pawnee who Those beggars are always on the war-path, 
to communicate. fired.” Was he alone?” 
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" X don’t know; he got out of the way 
when he saw Billy and me on his track. 
I wish Billy had got a hold of his breech- 
clout, the painted varmint! ” 

“You are sure it was a Pawnee?” 

“ Sure as I am alive. I didn’t meet them 
every day for weeks at the Fort without 
knowing what they are like. There were 
more than one, or the skunk would not 
have had the cheek to fire at me. I only 
wish that Billy had got hold of him.” 

“ If the Pawnees are on the war-path, it 
meanB that old Grey Eagle has been up to 
some dirty trick at the Fort and has been 
pitched out. We must shift our camp, 
Anderson, and pretty soon, or we shall 
have the'whole gang down upon us. What 
is it to be—back to the Fort or deeper 
into the forest? I’m inclined to get into 
more open country. The forest is too good 
a hiding-place for Indians, and two 
men are easily picked off. The best thing 
will be to strike back to Fort Bridger 
with the stuff we have, load up more 
ammunition, and try our luck with some 
of the prospectors going up into Nevada. 
There’s a chance of silver on the western 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Leadville 
as a gold-producing district is played out, 
but from all I hear there are good 
prospects of silver-mining up in Nevada, 
and if there’s anything to be made, I’m 
on.” 

“ Right you are, Gray; but what about 
the sillybar? Are you going to give up 
your search for the red-nosed Indian ? 
There are only about six million redskins 
in America; it seems a pity not to find 
every mother’s son of them, and discover 
whether there is a red-nose among them.” 

“ Don’t try to be comical, Anderson, it’s 
too much of an effort for you; you’ll ex¬ 
haust yourself and be compelled to lie up 
for a month or two to get back your 
strength. It’s a pity that arrow wasn’t 
an inch or two lower. It might have let 
a little daylight into that thick skull of 
yours. I vote for Bridger and Nevada. 
Those in favour will please say “Aye.” 
The ‘ Ayes ’ have it.” 

“You ought to vote for the * Noes,’ 
Gray—the red-nose.” 

The joke pleased Anderson, and he lay 
back on the grass and roared with 
laughter. His merriment was brought to 
a sudden close by the sharp singing of an 
arrow through the air, and a shaft slipped 
past his neck and stood quivering in the 
ground. 

Before the two men could dash into cover 
a dozen arrows were flying around them. 
Billy, the bulldog, gave a howl and darted 
behind a tree, where he spent the next 
few minutes diligently licking a slight 
wound in his paw. Gray and Anderson 
were now safely sheltered behind trees, 
and their rifles were ready for serious 
business. They had not long to wait. The 
Pawnees were on three sides of them, and 
a number of scouts were trying to slip 
round in order to take them from the rear. 
As soon as these men got into position a 
long-drawn yell told the two hunters that 
a general attack would soon be made. 

“I’d give something to know how many 
of these Pawnee villains are holding us 
up,” growled Gray, as he lay snugged in 


behind a thick tree. “ I don’t mind a 
dozen or tw'o if we can manage to keep 
an eye on them; but if they rush us our 
chance of escape will be a mighty small 
one. Luckily they are afraid of facing 
men who know how to shoot. Got him! ” 
he shouted, as his rifle went off with a 
bang which made Billy jump. “ He 
showed his head for a minute through 
the brushwood there, and I sighted him. 
Don’t throw any shots away, Anderson, 
my boy.” 

“ Trust me for that,” said his comrade. 
“ Business is business.” 

For more than two hours the silent 
watching, broken now and again by the 
quick discharge of guns, continued. The 
white men could not retreat, and the 
Indians showed a reluctance to advance 
and settle the matter with a hand-to-hand 
fight. As a matter of fact, the attack upon 
the hunters had been undertaken more in 
a spirit of mischief and with a desire to 
obtain some stores and rifles cheaply than 
from any bitter hostility on the part of the 
Pawnee rebels. Their main business was 
to cut off Grey Eagle, their own chief, and 
already they were beginning to realise that 
the sounds of the conflict might have 
reached the ears of the advanced guards of 
the returning traders. They had reckoned 
on killing the two white men with the first 
discharge of arrows, and were mightily 
disgusted with their own bad marksman¬ 
ship. 

Meanwhile, pressing steadily on the 
trail to Fort Bridger were three horsemen 
—Jack Jeffrey, Buffalo Robe, and Bound¬ 
ing Elk. They had, luckily, fallen in with 
a patrol of Sioux and captured their horses 
while the men were sleeping, and were now 
galloping at full speed to get in touch with 
Grey Eagle. Before them was the broken 
tract of country which led to the rocky 
forest-clad hillsides which had been chosen 
by Lightning Flash as the place of ambush. 
The blasted dead trees, stiff wild sage- 
bushes, and the frowning precipices struck 
a chill in Jack when his eyes fell upon 
them. He was riding well in advance of 
his two companions when the sound of a 
rifle-shot made him draw his horse sharp 
in. 

Before him the main trail seemed to 
follow the path of the low ground where 
numerous creamy patches could be seen. 
On his right a narrow path led up the 
hillside towards the thick forest trees. 
The sound of firing appeared to come from 
the forest. The three men jumped off their 
horses and drew them into the shelter of 
the rocks. Jack unwound a long hide 
lariat and prepared to tether the animals. 
He was about to drive in the iron pins, 
when Bounding Elk pointed to the out¬ 
skirts of the forest about a mile from where 
they were halting. Some Indians were 
running at full speed, evidently making for 
a point not far from where the trail ran 
along the hillside. They halted and began 
to point to the north, as though drawing 
attention to something going on upon the 
road about five miles away. From their 
altitude they commanded a more extensive 
view than was possible to men on the low 
road. 

“ Pawnees about to attack Grey Eagle,” 


said Bounding Elk, in a whisper. “ The 
chief has entered the valley.” 

For answer Jack unslung his rifle, and, 
sighting for eight hundred yards, sent 
some shots into the group of Indians. 
They scattered and were lost to sight. 
Firing now burst out in the wood, and 
presently another company of Indians 
darted out of cover. Immediately after¬ 
wards the white body of a dog was seen 
bounding out of the coverts, and two white 
men followed, rushing at full speed down 
the hillside, leaping over obstacles, and 
making for the road. They were followed 
a few minutes later by about twenty 
Indians, tomahawk and spear in hand. A 
few shots from Jack’s rifle made the 
Indians dart into cover again, while the 
two men continued their headlong flight 
for the road. 

Just before they reached it Jack gave a 
shout and waved his hand. The men 
seemed to recognise the English voice and 
sprinted along the road at racing speed. 
Suddenly there was a wild scream, and 
Jack saw both men fall headlong to the 
ground. The dog stopped and began bark¬ 
ing furiously. Jack saw the men struggling 
in what seemed to be soft ground, which 
clung to them and prevented any further 
progress. Bounding Elk gave a yell and 
darted towards the men. Jack and Buffalo 
Robe followed. Then they saw what had 
happened. The two men had fallen into a 
quagmire of creamy, slimy mud, which lay 
right in the path. The dog had skirted it, 
and now stood, barking, on the hard road, 
but the hunters, held fast by the cling¬ 
ing, deadly mire, were sinking rapidly. 
Already they were over the waist, and, 
despite every effort, were becoming hope¬ 
lessly entangled in the awful snare. Their 
faces and hands were smeared with the 
mud, and their rifles had already dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ Quick, Buffalo Robe! Run back to 
the horses and bring the lariats. Bounding 
Elk, cut down some branches of those dead 
trees and fling them to the men. They will 
be lost in five minutes if we cannot help 
them.” 

Like a flash Buffalo Robe rushed away 
for the lariats, and Bounding Elk cut some 
branches and flung them to the struggling 
men. Then, to the immense relief of Jack, 
the raw-hide lariat was thrust into his 
hand and Buffalo Robe stood panting be¬ 
side him. Fastening two lengths of the 
lariat to a strong piece of dead tree, Jack 
flung the wood to the men. Fortunately 
his aim was a good one, and both men 
grabbed the support offered them and held 
on. They were now nearly up to their 
shoulders in the mire, and a terrible fear 
was shining in their eyes. 

“ Try to get the lariat round your 
bodies,” yelled Jack. “ Pass it under your 
arms. Look out, here’s another lump of 
wood. Bother! Buff, the ends of the 
lariat have slipped out of my hands. 
Lie down on the edge and grab them for 
me. Right you are; I’ve got them again. 
Now, pull together.” 

In his excitement Jack had spoken in 
English, but Buffalo Robe and Bounding 
Elk understood. The tough raw hide stood 
the heavy strain well, although the weight 
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o! the men and the downward pull of the 
quagmire tried it to the uttermost. Gray 
had managed to twist one turn of the lariat 
under his armpits by throwing a coil over 
his head, and Anderson clung to the dead 
branch. Exerting all their strength, Jack 
and his two comrades pulled upon the rope. 
A cry of pain came from Gray as the cord 
tightened around him; but it was a matter 
of life and death, and Jack tugged with 
all his might. 

Struggling, gasping, and making con¬ 
vulsive efforts to drag their legs out of the 
chain of slimy mud, Gray and Anderson 
fought hard for their lives. Unfortunately 
the strength of two men upon the hard 
road was not sufficient to drag two en¬ 
gulfed men from the gras of the quagmire. 
Buffalo Robe was onl; a lad, and his weight 
was little as compared with the strain 
upon the other end of the lariat. But the 
Pawnee lad had his wits about him. 
Giving a shout, he suddenly loosed his 
hold and rushed towards the horses. One 
had already been brought up, the others 
were soon standing by the edge of the mire. 
Bounding Elk’s lariat was now fastened 
to his horse, and the end of the cord flung 
to Anderson. With a last supreme effort 
the exhausted man caught it and twisted 
it around his body. Bounding Elk lashed 
his horse and grabbed the lariat and pulled. 

The next moment a half-choked, 3lime- 
covered object was dragged violently upon 
the har road, and Anderson was saved. 
To attach the horse to the lariat fastened 
to Gray was only the work of a few 
seconds, and with another mighty pull the 
second man was dragged out of the mire 
and la ! upon th soli ground. Their 
facei were cake 1 with the creamy mod, and 
the awful nature of the struggle made them 
faint as they were extricated. For a con¬ 
siderable time they lay motionless, and 
Jack knelt beside them, dreading lest all 
their efforts had been in vain. He was 
aroused from a sombre reverie by hearing 
the sound of galloping horses, and, looking 
up, saw Silent Buffal > Robe clasped in the 
arms of his fathe - Grey Eagle. 

Around him the faithful Pawnees were 
leaping with joy, and greetings in guttural 
accents of every tone were being addressed 
to Sure Eye. The Pawnee chief had come 
along the valley, and had been diverted 
from turning up tho hill trail by the sight 
of the struggling men in the quagmire. It 
was hardly possible for Buffalo Robe to 
have missed seeing his father, even in the 
excitement of the rescue; but if Grey 
Eagle had taken that hill trail and pursued 
his journey ho would havo fallen into a 
very cunningly contrived ambush. As it 
happened, Gray’s extremity proved to be a 
very fortunate matter for the returning 
Pawnee traders. Jock was so overwhelmed 
with the manifest delight of Grey Eagle at 
meeting with him again that he forgot, for 
the moment, the white hunters who had 
been rescued. He had not recognised them 
as old acquaintances, and never dreamed 
that the men were old companions and 
shipmates. Grey Eagle suggested a halt in 
the forest until all the news of the Pawnee 
village had been retailed to him by his 
son and Bounding Elk. An encampment 
was chosen not far from the stream where 
Anderson had set his traps, and soon 


dozens of bright fires were blazing, the 
horses were tethered in the glades, the 
packs were made up into defences, and 
scouts were placed all round to give warn¬ 
ing of danger. Several Indians had 
approached the senseless bodies of the 
white hunters as they lay upon the ground 
beside the quagmire, but Billy, the bulldog, 
had showed such signs of anger at their 
nearness that the Pawnees handled their 
weapons viciously and sheered off. Billy 
would allow no one but Jack Jeffrey and 
Bounding Elk to touch his friends. 

When the men had recovered somewhat 
Jack ordered a kind c f hammock of buffalo 
robes to be rigged up between two horses, 
and in this way Gray and Anderson were 
conveyed to the camp in the forest. While 
some food was being prepared Gray roused 
himself. He was not clear in his own mind 
as to whether he was a captive among the 
Pawnees or not; but the sight of a white 
man reassured him. Gray remembered 
seeing the white man before they fell into 
the quagmire, but something in the figure 
seemed to be very familiar. Sitting up, 
Gray called out in English to his comrade, 
Anderson. Hearing the voice, Jack turned 
and went to him. 

“It’s all right, mate,” he said. “Your 
comrade swallowed more of that beastly 
stuff than you did, but he has nearly 
recovered.” 

At the sound of his voice Gray’s eyes 

(To be 


To the Editor of the “ B.O.P .” 

ear Sir, —I am writing this fiom my 
bed, in what the chaps call the Isola¬ 
tion Ward. It’s really a comfy room 
above our long dormitory, which is used 
when anyone in the School is seedy. Here 
the invalid i i surrounded by all kinds of 
unusual luxuries, and, contemptuous of the 
morning bell which is dragging other mar¬ 
tyrs from their beds, he wallows on soft 
pillows and awaits a dainty breakfast. 
Afterwards he lazes, reads what ho likes, 
refreshes himself at intervals from a nice 
little table loaded with fruit, jellies, 
lemonade, and other tack, and, during 
“break,” if the Doctor permits—and, of 
course, the case is not infectious—he re¬ 
ceives his envious pals. 

I have been suffering from what threat- 


seemed to blaze out of the mud which 
nearly closed them up. 

“What!” he shouted. “It’s Jack 
Jeffrey, or I’m a lunatic. Johnny, my boy, 
don’t you remember me? Don’t you re¬ 
member Pimlott, and Gray, and Ander¬ 
son ? ’’ 

Jack stared in amazement, but Gray 
jumped out of his buffalo robe and darted 
towai is the stream, in few minutes he 
was in the water, puffing and blowing, and 
making tremendous efforts to get the mud 
off his face and body. 

“ Pitch a bucket of water over Ander¬ 
son,” he shouted to Jack, “ and you’ll 
soon recognise him. If you can get 
me a new rig-out of soft deer-skin 
and fix me up with decent clothing 
till I get my own things clean you’ll soon 
know who we are. Billy, my hero, that’s 
Jack Jeffrey, one of my old chums of the 
gun-running days. Bark, you bandy-legged 
old heathen, and let him see how thankful 
we are to fall in with him.” 

Billy seemed to understand that some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary had happened. 
He wagged his stumpy tail and gave vent 
to a deep growling bark, and then watched 
Gray and Anderson as they rubbed the last 
vestige of tho awful slime from their 
bodies. Clad in new hunting costumes of 
soft deerskin, the two adventurers were 
soon sitting at the camp fire, as happy as 
any men could be. 
contin ucd.) 


ened to be “Flue,” but which stopped at 
a pretty bad cold—a sort of thing that 
makes your eyes burn, your lips very hot 
and swollen, your i.os,rils sting, and your 
body alternately f?verish, shivery, and 
“ goosey.” 

A fellow doesn’t feel his i ?st under such 
ircumstances, but it is a great comfort to 
be made a fuss of by i usually stern 
Doctor, to be actually smiled it by the 
Head, and to have your wants supplied by 
our decent old Housekeeper. There is also 
the special joy of knowing that you are 
comfortably dodging Latin, Chemistry, and 
other hated subjects, which happen to 
come in the day’s time-i-able and which 
the fellows are groaning over in the class¬ 
rooms. 

So I find myself, after spending a few 
days with a stuffy nose and a palate that 
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turns all food into a combination of wad¬ 
ding and sawdust, with two of my senses 
restored to me, and I am beginning to 
“ sit up and take nourishment” with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. Mrs. Edwards, 
the housekeeper, is a brick, and I realise 
that under circumstances of this kind, even 
a pretty serious illness could have its con¬ 
solations. 

I know that the School had the time of 
their lives last year, when two cases of 
Measles cropped up, and after the sufferers, 



Gordon and Smithers, had been hustled 
quickly away, the Governors swooped 
down on us with plans to guard against a 
spread of infection. In that happy period 
the ordinary school programme was inter¬ 
rupted daily so that we could have a health 
inspection. Lessons were cut in halves to 
allow us extra time in the fresh air, the 
Governors insisting that there must be as 
little stewing and stuffing indoors as 
possible. Work gave way to games, there 
was a terrific riot of paper-chases, “ runs ” 
were organised, and those slackers who 
couldn’t be induced to run were made to 
walk—and walk hard. Any boy with the 
slightest sign of a cough or cold could, on 
application to his form master, get lozenges 
by the handful; and some of the more reck¬ 
less spirits worried the nervous ones out 
of their wits by pretending to detect 
evident symptoms of the epidemic. Every¬ 
body in the School began an organised 
system of scouting for microbes—or 
Measling, as we called it—and at the first 
sign of a cough, red eyes, or a seedy look, 
the suspected victim was reported to the 
master. 

Dicky Gamble, of the Lower Fourth, 
shone with great brilliance at that period. 
He always chose a specially dry lesson for 
his performance, and first exhibited his 
cheek by leaping up in the middle of Latin 
one afternoon and interrupting the master 
with : “ Please, Sir, I don’t like the look 
of Brinkley’s eyes. I believe he’s got a 
Measle ! ” 

He disturbed the form three times that 
day, reporting the fact that Morton had 
two pimples on his face which looked ex¬ 
ceedingly like Nettlerash, that he felt 
rather faint himself, and would be grate¬ 
ful if the master would feel his pulse, and 
that Podgy Danks was obviously suffering 
from “Chronic Obesity.” 

The master promptly replied that Gamble 
himself was in danger of succumbing to 
Chronic Cheek, and lie prescribed, as a 
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cure, the writing of 300 lines before bed¬ 
time that night. 

Gamble, finding his complaint dealt with 
so effectively, decided the next day to 
transfer his energies to the detection of 
dangerous symptoms in the Lower School. 
Little Jenkins, suddenly troubled with the 
Hiccups, was quickly reported to Gamble 
by a fellow conspirator, and sent Hiccough¬ 
ing into the Head’s room in a state of em¬ 
barrassment to ask, between his violent 
attacks, whether he might see the Doctor 
at once. 

Dicky Gamble had quite a series of in¬ 
spirations of this sort, until he was sud¬ 
denly called into the Head’s room himself 
one morning, and cured permanently. We 
giggled over these episodes when he visited 
me last night, and to-dav I am more than 
ever interested in the lighter side of illness, 
owing to a mistake made by Mrs. Edwards 
this morning in getting me books out of 
the library. 

Though she would get medals anywhere 
as a nurse, she doesn’t pose as an authority 
on Literature, and I have noticed, two or 
three times, that when I asked her to get 
me something bright she always brought 
back volumes of record stodginess. This 
morning I had a few books looked out for 
me by Gamble and placed on the corner 
shelf of the bookcase nearest the library 
door. As I gave Mrs. Edwards special in¬ 
structions where to find them, I did not 
think there would be any difficulty, but 
apparently somebody else had been there 
before her, or Dicky had played me false, 
for she came up with an armful of volumes 
about Ancient Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, 
and similar old-worfd subjects. They did 
not look quite promising as light literature 
for an invalid, but as I wouldn’t trouble 
the dear old soul any further I etarted on 
them—and, to my astonishment, found 
them simply delightful. 

I did not imagine that Antiquarians who 
rummaged and fossilised among ruins of 
Mesopotamia would unearth anything of 
special interest to modern schoolboys, but 
there were, in these books, the most fasci¬ 
nating particulars of how the Babylonian 
and Egyptian boy fared when he was ill 
thousands of years ago, the methods which 
his Doctor adopted, and the cures which 
were effected. 

There was a heap more, but this subject 
naturally appeals to me very much just 
now, and, after getting through the three 
books, I have come to the conclusion that 
your readers ought to have a few glimpses 
of the lighter side of a boy’s life in the 
very long ago. A French explorer has been 
responsible for the most interesting dis¬ 
coveries of this kind, and he found, among 
the ruins of Ancient Babylon, an amazing 
variety of clay tablets dealing with history, 
public and private correspondence, and 
even such school studies as Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Theology, and other 
details, which showed that the schoolboy 
of Babylon was given plenty to occupy his 
mind. I could quite understand, after I 
had digested that formidable list, that the 
poor overworked youth must have suffered 
considerably from nerves, but I was par¬ 
ticularly interested to have proof of the 
treatment he received from his local 
Doctor. 

The boy who was ill in these remote 
times, long before the Christian Era, was 
obviously given a variety of remedies, and 
it is evident, from the medical details which 
I have enjoyed, that when you called in a 
Doctor you simply paid him money and 
took your choice. 

The poor little chap suffering from tooth¬ 
ache, for instance, was not only racked 


with pain, but his worried brain was 
racked also by a frantic endeavour to de¬ 
cide which of the Babylonian remedies 
would prove most speedily effective. Here 
is an exact translation of a Babylonian 
prescription for toothache : 

“ For an aching tooth, the root of the 
plant of Human Destiny is the medicine ; 
it must be placed upon the tooth. The 
root of the Yellow Snakewort is the medi¬ 
cine for an aching tooth; it must be placed 
upon the tooth. The roots of a Thorn which 
doesn’t see the face of the sun is the medi¬ 
cine ; it must be placed upon the tooth." 

And so on, through most of the names 
in the gardening catalogue, the little 
sufferer being further worried by the offer 
of the fussy old family Doctor to recite for 
his benefit various incantations, charms, and 
superstitions, should the many herbal pre¬ 
scriptions prove ineffective. It is rather 
pathetic to think of the poor kid, almost 
frantic with pain and with a swollen face, 
receiving visits from the Gardener about 
every ten minutes with a new form of 
torture for his molar. 

The boy of Babylon was intensely super¬ 
stitious; probably he hoped against hope 
that charms and other incantations would 
be more effective than his roots, fruits, and 
shoots. Many of the clay tablets prove 
that he was taught to believe such signs 

“ If a dog to the palace goes and on a 
bed lies down, that palace none with his 
hand takes. 

“ If a dog in a temple enters, the gods 
to the country grant no favour. 

“If a black dog into a temple enters, 
the foundation of that temple is not 
stable.” 

He also believed that evil spirits and 
demons could enter into him through the 
water he drank or the food he ate, so 
special care was always taken that the 
water supply was pure and the food 



clean. He was particularly subject to night¬ 
mare, and to ward off his ghastly visitors 
of the dark he would twiet threads, on 
which hung amulets or charms containing 
sentences of the Holy Book, seven times 
round his arms or legs. 

One of the most famous kings of Baby¬ 
lon, Hammurabi, after he had conquered 
his enemies and found time on his hands 
for a more careful organisation of his 
country, compiled a great code of laws, and 
had it inscribed on an immense block of 
stone, which was discovered in a splendid 
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state of preservation only ten years ago. 
These laws, known as the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi, fixed the responsibilities and 
punishments for an immense variety of 
offences, great and small. There were 282 
sections in this work, and some singularly 
interesting ones dealing with the punish¬ 
ment of fractious schoolboys, and also of 


Quack Doctors. Here are a few of the 

laws : 

“ If a son has struck his father, one 
shall cut off his hands. 

“ If anyone break the limb of a free¬ 
born man, his limb one shall break. 

“ If he knocks out the teeth of a man 
who is his equal, his teeth one shall knock 
out. 

“ If a man weaves a spell about another 
man (that is to say, accuses him) and has 
not proved it, he on whom suspicion was 
thrown shall go to the river and plunge 
therein; if the river seizes hold of him, he 
who wove the spell shall take his house 
If the river shows him to be innocent, and 
he is not injured, he who threw suspicion 
on him shall be put to death, and he who 
plunged into the river shall take the house 
of him who wove the spell. 

“ If a Doctor has treated a man for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has cured the man, or has opened a tumour 
with a bronze lancet and cured the man, he 
shall receive 10 shekels of silver. 

“ If a Physician has treated a free-born 
man for a wound and has caused the man 
to die, or has destroyed his eye, his hands 
one shall cut of*. 

“ If c, Barber-Surgeon, without consent 
of the owner of a slave, lias branded that 
slave with an indelible mark, one shall cut 
off the hands oi t' B'rber. 

“ If a Builder as built a house for some 
one, and has not made his work firm, and 
if the house he has built has fallen, and 
has killed the owner of the house, that 
Builder shall be put to death. If it has 
killed the son of the house-owner, one shall 
kill the son of that Builder.” 

Babylon's near neighbour and subsequent 
conqueror, Assyria, has left some equally 
quaint records and inscriptions. An Assy¬ 
rian Doctor was evidently not to be beaten 
in skill or imagination by his Babylonian 
friend, as can be seen by the following 

cure for low spirits ” : 

“ Slice the root of the Destiny tree, the 


root of the Susum tree, two or three other 
vegetable compounds, the tongue of a dog. 
Drink the mixture either in water or palm 
wine.” 

One can well imagine that 6uch a re¬ 
medy would have the effect of staving off. 
for a considerable period, a second attack 
of the Hump. 


The boy of Assyria who was temporarily 
on the sick list also had the choice of 
cures, either by medicine or sorcery; thus, 
if he favoured sorcery, a popular medical 
work advised him to ‘‘place an incanta¬ 
tion on the big toe of the right foot and 
cause it to remain there,” the incantation 
being as follows : 

‘‘0 wind, my mother wind; wind, the 


handmaid of the gods art thou; 0 wind 
among the storm birds; all the water dost 
thou make stream down, and, with the gods 
thy brothers liftest up the glory of thy 
wisdom.” 

Which is all very pretty, but the records 
are provokingly silent as to how the in¬ 
cantation was placed on the sufferer’s big 


toe and “ caused to remain there.” The 
words were written on a clay tablet; if so, 
the sight of a sad-faced Assyrian boy try¬ 
ing to acquire a reputation as a juggler, 
by balancing a lump or clay on his big 
toe, must surely havi provoked a smile on 
the face of the Doctor, and was certainly 
a source of keenest delight to any juvenile 
friends. 

There were many other cures by sorcery 
used in Assyria. For a certain coirp^aint 
a witch or sorcerer was ♦ > b called and 
told to “ bind a cord twice seven times on 
the sick man’s neck and on his feet, like 
fetters, and while he lies in bed to pour 
water over him.” 

It would 1 e interesting to know what 
modern illness would be cured by such a 
humorous course of treatment, and we are 
also anxious to discover if any of our up- 
to-date complaints w uld yield to such 
treatment as this : 

“ In the night-time let a verse from a 
good tablet be placed on the head of the 
sick man in bed.” 

Turning from Assyria to Egypt, I find 
the latter country offering even more varied 
examples of humour in the treatment of a 
variety of ills, from falling hair to love¬ 
sickness. In the average perfume shop of 
Ancient Egypt were to be found powders, 
drugs, cosmetics, bitumen, salts, and 
essences of all kinds; vessels holding Anti¬ 
mony and Bismuth for the painting of the 
eyes, pots containing pomade, ointments, 
gums or unguents and scents galore. 

Quacks made a rich living, as they do 
to-day, by providing anxious ladies with 
alleged hair restorers. 

One of the early Queens of Egypt was 
credited with the invention of the first -of 
these hair restorers, and, though the receipt 
has been preserved up to the present day, 
it is not extremely surprising that Doctors 
attach so little importance to it. The 
patient was advised to "take the hoof of 
a donkey and boil it in oil, together with 
a dog’s foot and date kernel.:, thus making 


a pomade ” ! And there were many similar 
prescriptions given by Doctors and Quacks 
in the latter days of Ancient Egypt. 

In one case the remedy suggested to dis 
guise or prevent grey hairs was that the 
head should be 14 anointed with the blood 
of a black calf tha has been boiled with 
oil,” and. should this somewhat ambiguous 
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prescription prove useless, the patient was 
recommended to try an ointment made 
from “ the blood of the horn of a black 
bull ”—also boiled in oil. The belief that 
the black colour of a bull’s hair was sup¬ 
posed to pass into the hair of the human 
being apparently suggested these humorous 
notions ; while the “ fat of a black snake ” 
was often prescribed with the same object. 
The fat of four animals—the Lion, the 
Hippopotamus, the Crocodile, and the Ibex 
—worked together into a pomade, made a 
remedy which was “ never known to fail,” 
while perhaps the crowning achievement of 
quackery and humour was the serious sug¬ 
gestion that “ a tooth of a donkey crushed 
in honey ” w r as a remedy worth far more 
than “ a guinea a box.” 


It is a shock to find that, in addition to 
concocting these hair tonics, the Doctor was 
occasionally expected to provide jealous 
ladies with mixtures which, given to their 
rivals, would cause their hair to fall out. 
So I read, in one prescription : “ To cause 
the hair to fall out, take the worm ‘ ’an’art ’ 
or the flower ‘ sepet,’ 1 oil the w T orm or the 
flower in oil, and put it on the head of 
the rival.” The wily Doctor, having sup¬ 
plied this terrifying mixture, would 
promptly pay a visit to the rival who had 
been injured and administer to her wants 
by supplying an antidote made from ‘‘a 
tortoise-shell boiled, pounded, and mixed 
in the fat of a hippopotamus.” 

It is hard to believe that these quotations 
are absolutely gepuine ; but such is the case. 


and all the tablets and papyrus on which 
they were inscribed so long ago are being 
carefully preserved in our big museums and 
in the private collections of the enthusiasts 
who discovered them. To these big men I 
offer my grateful thanks; they have made 
an inmate of a sick-room very happy for a 
few hours, and I have sent these notes to 
you in the hope that they would give some 
pleasure to other “B.O.P.” readers in 
search of entertainment. 

With apologies for the length of this 
letter, and all good wishes, 

I remain, 

Yours enthusiastically, 

'* On the Road to Recovery.” 




When Footballers go Touring: 

SOME GOOD TALES AND LAUGHABLE ADVENTURES. 

By GEORGE R. HILSDON, Chelsea Football Club. 


I ’ve never done very much touring my¬ 
self—at least not abroad—not nearly 
so much as several of my friends in the 
two or three chief Leagues have done. But 
I like as much as anyone to sit and hear 
them describe the fun they’ve had, the 
jokes they’ve played, the adventures 
they’ve gone through when far from our 
own country. And the recounting of these 
things passes many a pleasant evening 
during the winter when we have an idle 
hour or two to spend. 

You should hear Sam Hardy, late of 
Liverpool, describe the International tour 
to Austria and Hungary ! It is simply 
entrancing to listen whilst he tells you how 
royally they treat first-class footballers at 
Buda-Pesth ! Just fancy any English city’s 
authorities going to such lengths as pro¬ 
viding the players before the game with 
special medals bearing the city’s arms; 
lending them the mayor’s carriages and 
horses to do with almost as they pleased ; 
and generally making the footballer think 
he is the. man of importance in the place! 
Several authorities I know of in England 
would seem to think just the opposite, if 
their actions are to be taken as any 
criterion ! 

Then you would laugh if you heard Jesse 
Pennington, of West Bromwich, give his 
experiences of a former tour of that 
club in Denmark and Sweden. The most 
amusing part of Jesse’s story is when he 
gets launched upon the topic of what the 
Scandinavians think about the goal-keeper! 

‘‘The goalie is the hero of every game 
there,” adds Pennington. “ No other man 
in the team has a chance against him for 
popularity if he does anything at all 
well. And, if he chances to save a few 
really stinging shots, the way the Danish 
crowd receives his efforts is enough to 
make him proud for ever. Why, I fancy 
that Jimmy Ashcroft, Peter McBride, 
W. Scott, and a few others of their class 
might safely reckon on rising to any 
position in the government in that country, 
so popular would they become as national 
heroes! ” 

When Sunderland went touring on the 
Continent two years ago the chief thing 


that seems to have struck the boys as 
curious was the way the grounds had large 
scoring-boards erected near the pavilions; 
and each goal scored was duly recorded 
at the time as if the match were one of 
cricket rather than football. But it is 
certain that a similar practice would be 
a great improvement on our own grounds, 
and I hope to see it carried out ere long. 
You may remember that it is always done 
here when the Rugby match is played at 
West Kensington between Oxford and 
Cambridge, and I am sure it proves a 
veritable boon to all the spectators. 



George R. Hilsdon. 


Have you ever heard Air Common—who 
used to belong to Sunderland—tell the tale 
of how he, Hogg, and Whitburn, now of 
Leyton, did a bit of burglary in a London 
hotel ? Common can tell the story in a 
way too funny for words ! 

The team were landed on Saturday night 
in the Metropolis, and after tea went for a 
stroll.. They arrived back late and found 
all gone to bed but the “ boots,” who let 
them in. They were told they could not 
have any supper. So they got rid of the 


‘‘boots” in a diplomatic way and then 
went in their stockinged feet to the larder 
of the hotel, where they managed to secure 
a joint of beef, a leg of mutton, and some 
ham, besides other things. They had a 
real feast of a supper upstairs with others 
of the team from these provisions, but 
were afraid every minute of the host’s 
discovering that burglars had been in the 
premises. 

He did discover it next day; and what 
made it worse was that that day was Sun¬ 
day, when provisions were not to be easily 
got to replace what had disappeared so 
mysteriously. So the host looked into 
things, and when he learned how his joints 
had gone you may be sure somebody had 
to pay for it! But there Alfred smiles 
discreetly, and stops when telling the 
story ! 

If all our players in League matches had 
the experience of a Bradford man whom 
I knew they might make a bit more out of 
the game. When his club was touring in 
another part of England this player found 
a sovereign in his boot, with an unsigned 
note saying that the sender hoped he would 
show his appreciation of the gift by 
scoring at least one goal during the game 
for the benefit of Bradford, as the giver 
w\as an .d Bradfordian, and wanted to see 
the town’s team win ! 

I need not say that the player did his 
best to win that sovereign fairly, but 
candour compels me to state that he never 
scored a goal that day. However, the 
stranger must have been satisfied with the 
fact that Bradford won, for he did not 
apply for the return of his sovereign 
afterwards. 

Whilst Sunderland had their tour in 
Austria and West Bromwich in Denmark, 
and whilst Tottenham and Everton were 
disporting themselves in South America, 
I am minded that Bolton jaunted off into 
Holland. And the members of the team 
can relate a few humorous things which 
struck them there. Tommy Barber, their 
old half-back, is perhaps the raconteur 
of the eleven, and nothing amused Tommy 
so much as to see how the Dutchmen ran 
hither and thither wherever fancy led 
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them during a match. They went for a 
man when he hadn’t the bail as much as 
when he had; and they were ‘‘flying 
Dutchmen’' in reality, says the genial 
half-back, though it must have been a bit 
disconcerting to have the opposing men 
attack you whether you had got the ball 
or not! 

Very amusing is it to hear some players 
talk about the various things they have 
seen men do to secure victory, in the way 
of superstition or mascots. I rather fancy 
few players can tell you more about that 
sort of thing than Dave Neave, of Wool¬ 
wich Arsenal, who seems to have made a 
special study of thiB branch of touring and 
the game. 


Dave actually had a fellow-player who 
would not perform on the thirteenth day 
of the month, as he declared that nothing 
but bad luck could possibly be expected to 
follow such idiotic procedure on such an 
ill-omened day. Now fancy that as an 
example of enlightened education in the 
twentieth century! It makes one wonder 
what our schools have been teaching all 
these past thirty or forty years ! 

Speaking of the humour of tours, I re¬ 
member one player of English birth who 
always declared that Dr. Johnson must 
have had some glimmering of football fore¬ 
sight when he spoke his famous words as 
to the “ Scotchman’s favourite road from 
Scotland.” But Tommy Mulholland, who 


was formerly not the least shining light 
in the Leeds team, and who hails from 
Belfast, avers that the saying will soon 
have to be altered, and that the new and 
most favourite “tour ” for men wishing to 
become professional footballers of the 
highest rank will soon be the tour from 
Ireland to England. Tommy himself, and 
one or two others such as O’Rourke, 
McConnell, etc., have already come 
amongst the advance guard, so I admit 
that he ought to be some authority on the 
subject! And many clubs will be all the 
better off who get them, not only for their 
excellent play, but also for their cheery 
faces and their genuine Irish wit and 
humour. 


m e r 


So Simple: 

THE FLYING CORKS. 

By SOMERVILLE QIBNEY, Member of the Inner Magic Circle, London. 


I t must be some years now since I gave 
“ B.O.P.” readers the secret of 
“ Pricking the Garter,” and one or two 
more of the dodges by which the “ green¬ 
horns ” and unwary ones were relieved 
of some of their cash by sharpers at the 
old-time fairs and wakes. These institu¬ 
tions are in a great measure now dying 
out, probably because of the extension of 
the railway system, and in a few years’ 
time thimble rigging, pricking the garter, 
and one or two other little “ fakes ” will 
be nothing more than names. Still, 
though used for nefarious endB, there was 
a vast amount of cleverness employed in 
working them, cleverness that does not 
deserve to be lost sight of when it can be 
used for the legitimate purpose of amuse¬ 
ment. 

Thimble-rigging, with “ three thimbles 



and one little pea,” is probably slightly 
beyond the powers of the young amateur 
conjurer of the present day, as it requires 
a vast amount of practice to be at all 
effective, and then on account of 
the diminutive size of the articles em¬ 
ployed it will not be appreciated beyond a 
very limited circle. The following, how¬ 
ever, is something of the same genus, but 
on a larger scale, is more easily worked, 
and produces a better effect. All you re¬ 
quire for your show is a table, two cloth 
caps, or soft hats, and four lumps of 
sugar, or, better still, two wine-corks 
which you have cut in half, making four 
in all. 

Having made your preparations, you 
may commence something in this way : 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, as you will see, 
I have here four corks, or rather two corks 


which I have bisected ; with these I proceed 
to make a four-sided figure thus,” placing 
them on the table about eighteen inches or 
two feet apart. “ Sounds like Euclid, does 
it not ? but I can assure you what I am 
about to do would have made that worthy 
old gentleman green with envy. However, 
we’ll leave him; he’s thought rather be¬ 
hind the times now. I have also two 
cloth caps (or soft hats, as the case may 
be). They have nothing in them; pray 
examine them for yourselves, though that 
is hardly necessary, as their owners assure 
me that even when they are worn they 
have nothing in them.” Then, taking one 
in each hand and holding them with the 
fingers inside and the thumbs uppermost, 
you place that held by your right hand 
over cork a, immediately raising it again, 
leaving the cork in position. Do this in 
an easy thoughtless manner, at the same 
time making some remark as to the cap 
or its owner, and as soon as the cap in 
the right hand is raised from A, place 
that in the left hand in a similar manner 
over b. 

Directly this touches the table the cap 
in the right hand is placed over the 
cork c, ana allowed to remain there, the 
cork being nipped between the middle and 
third fingers, and withdrawn with the hand 
from beneath the cap. If this is done 
naturally, and without undue hurry, the 
presence of the cork will not be noticed, 
especially if you have practised this before 
a mirror, and noted the best position cf the 
hand. Crossing this hand, you now with 
both hands (fingers inside) seize the left- 
hand cap, and place it over cork d, at 
the same time releasing cork c. You now 
have two caps covering apparently corks 
c and D, while corks a and B are in the 
sight of your audience on the table. 
Place your right hand palm downwards 
over cork A, and, rubbing the back with 
the fingers of the left hand, command the 
cork to disappear. As you raise your 
hand you contract the muscles, and so grip 
the cork in the palm; if done neatly the 
hand will still have the appearance of 
being empty. With this same hand raise 
the cap which covers cork D, and it and 
cork c are exposed. 

You may lift this cap with the fore¬ 
finger and thumb of the right hand, which 


action will negative the idea of your then 
conveying a cork there. But in replacing 
the cap reverse the hand so that the palrn 
may be beneath the cap, when you can get 
rid of cork a. Repeat this proceeding 
with regard to cork b, and deposit it 
with the other three when replacing the 
cap. Your audience is all this time under 
the impression that cork c is still under 
the right-hand cap, and this belief enables 
you to bring vour show to a conclusion 
with an extra blaze of mystery. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,” you continue, 
"there still remains one cork under this 
cap. It, too, shall go to join its brethren, 
but it rests with you whether it shall make 
its flight visibly or invisibly—which shall 
it be T ” Whatever the response may be 
the result will be the same. “What! 
You didn’t see it go? Of course not; I 
forgot, to-day is Monday (or as the case 
may be), and on Mondays it is very shy. 
However, if you, sir, will kindly raise the 
caps I think you will find it has arrived. 
Just so.” 

I have omitted patter for the middle 
portion of the trick because it would vary 
with what you make use of for covering 
the corks. I have mentioned caps, but 
some may prefer to employ articles of a 
more elegant description. It is a pure 
matter of choice. 


Corresponbence. 

E. M. R.—You will find the details in a little book on 
“ Making Wireless Outfits," by Newton Harrison, 
price eighteenpence, published by Percival Marshall 
St Co., 26 Popping Court, l-'leet Street, K.C. 

N. w. It.—1. Yon will have to be apprenticed, or fret 
employed for sonic time at a inarinc-eiurine builder's. 
2. We have had a coloured plate of Pritish express 
engines. 

T. C. D. —Inquire of the Secretary of the Examination 
Committee ; we are not likely to know so well as ho 
does. 

A. W. GrSN.—It is generally used for waterproofing 
coats, but may do for wuterproofing tents of light 
material. You take an ounce of alum and an ounco 
of sugar of lead, dissolve them separately eac.. in a 
quart of water, and strain ; you then mix the solu¬ 
tions and in the mixture dip the article to be water¬ 
proofed. Allow it to dry and brush off the white 
sediment. This is the process adopted at the 
Pimlico Clothing Factory for soldiers* overcoats. 
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“Where am I now?” 

(Photo bij Miss Goddard.) 
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A FATHER’S TESTIMONY. 

A PATHKR writes to us from Cardiff : 

“ Your ' B.O.IV was in our house when I was a boy. 
I chose a bound volume of your annual as a present 
for my son on his seventh birthday, and he has had 
the monthly parts ever since. I remember our return 
from the seaside this year. We had bartly entered 
the house when he asked if he could run round to 
Smith’s for his * Boy’s Own.’ I frequently take it 
up myself, and it is a mutter of surprise to me that you 
maintain such variety and interest in its contents, 
yet never indulge in morbid records of outrageous 
deeds such as compose the present specimens of the 
Sherlock Holmes tales. 1 know no influence which I 
would prefer for my boy to that of your paper. It is 
a companion of the most valuable kind. As I have 
three other boys coming along, your paper is likely to 
arrive regularly every month for the next dozen years 
or so. And I shall be called on to interpret instruc¬ 
tions for aeroplanes, yachts, electric wonders, and to 
advise as to ‘ the next best thing ’ when the materials 
you recommend are not available, and now and then 
to finance the experiments and encourage after fail¬ 
ures. Well, well! I recall many pleasant hours with 
your paper when I was a boy, and I hope to see it hold 
its place in our boys' world for years to come." 


RABBITS IN NEW ZEALAND: 

A True Account of a Day’s Rabbiting in .\’eic Zealand. 
By Will Prentice. 

A " B.O.P." READER writes to us from Yew Zealand : 
“ Having from time to time seen articles in the ‘ B.O.I’.’ 
on shooting and hunting expeditions, as well as adven¬ 
tures of all descriptions, I enclose a short account of a 
day’s rabbiting. It will show your readers at 4 home ’ 
as well as your numerous foreign admirers, just how we 
slaughter those pests of the farm out here.” 

It had been mining steadily for twenty-four hours. 
Everybody said that there would be a flood, and Jnck 
and 1 were preparing for a good day’s rubbiting on the 
morrow, if the flood proved to lie a big one. We went 
to bed intending to get up early in the morning and 
make an early start. We were soon in the land of 
slumbers, and when I wakened in the morning the sun 
was a long way above the horizon. I spoke to Jack, 
but he seemed to be unconscious of this world's doings 
so I let him lie until I was dressed, when again I 
turned my attentions to him. I gave him a good hnrd 
poke in the ribs. He turned over on his back, opened 
his mouth until it looked like a coal-mine shaft, threw 
the clothes oil himself, and then in a sleepy manner 
asked me why I got up so early. I told him that if he 
didn't look alive the flood would soon be down, lie 
seemed to take in the situation then, and got up and 
dressed. 

The breakfast was all ready on the table for us, so, 
after a good plate of porridge, with a final of tea and 


toast, we rolled up a bit of 44 grub ” for our dinner. 
Jack never forgets this when we are going away for a 
day’s outing. Once I asked him if he ever had in¬ 
digestion, and he said tha' he often had it just before 
dinner. 

After tile dogs had got their breakfast we started out. 
We took neither spades nor guns, because they are of 
no use when rabbiting in time of floods. Some people 
takeout a cart and horse to carry the rabbits home, 
though. The dogs seemed to be quite aware of the fact 
that they were going to have a “ good time.” We had 
three dogs—a greyhound called Spot, a collie called 
Maorie, and a small nondescript called Tiny, the latter 
Jack's pet dog. He didn’t know what breed it was, but 
he always argued that it was an excellent rabbiter, 
which it proved to be provided the rabbits were dead 
when picked up 1 

The first rabbit we sighted was sitting on a tussock, 
the only dry spot for about a hundred yards on all 
sides. Immediately it sighted us it made a bound from 
its tussock and proceeded to swim for dry land. Jack 
let out a yell, but before he had made up Ids mind what 
to do, Spot had caught the rabbit and was fetching it to 
us. That was the first, but by no means the last. We 
plodded on through the water until we came to a big 
gorse bush. There seemed to be not a few rabbits 
in it by the look of the dogs. When we came to the 
bush, Jack, who was carryiug Tiny, put her in a small 
hole and waited the consequences. It wasn’t long 
before half a dozen rabbits came flying out in all 
directions. Of course they could not swim very fast, 
so we soon captured them. When we got back to the 
bush there was Tiny, with a rabbit alongside of her, 
patiently waiting for us. Jack picked up the rabbit 
in a great hurry and proceeded to pat Tiny, when with 
a yell he threw the rabbit from him, ga\ e Tiny a cuff 
on the ear for the first time, and producing a handker¬ 
chief from his pocket proceeded to walk away from the 
spot, at the same time holding his nose. I took a few 
ste|«5 to windw'ard to avoid being struck down by the 
smell. How long that rabbit had been dead I don’t 
exactly know, but happily it was the only one of its 
kind that day. 

As it was now dinner-time we made for the first dry 
patch and fell to eating at once. While we were thus 
busy the dogs brought a rabbit to the patch unnoticed 
by either of us. They must have dropped it when they 
reached us, for when we noticed it it was half dead. 
Jack was the first to see it, but alas, when he made a 
grab at it it ran straight for me and was sprawling in 
my lap mixed up with my lunch before 1 had time to 
say 44 You’re the one.” To make matters worse, my 
lunch was done for. Jack started to laugh, but I didn’t 
see the fun. After lunch we started io skin all the 
rabbits we had caught during the morning. We had 
thirty altogether, or fifteen each. It didn’t take us 
very long to skin them, so in less than an hour we were 
rabbiting once more. 

Although a comparatively small catch for half a day’s 
work we were not disappointed, for we were looking 
forward to a big haul in the afternoon. We whistled 
in the dogs and started for a small piece of dry land in 
the middle of a paddock not far off That there seemed 
to be a lot of rabbits there was evident from the number 
of hawks which were hovering over it. In a few 
minutes we were there, and for the next half-hour we 
did nothing but kill rabbits. After the last rabbit had 
been secured we counted out the spoil while the dogs 
were having a bit of a rest. The result was a grand 
total of eighty-two rabbits. Again we set to work 
skinning them, for it was impossible for us to carry them 
home as they were. However, with good sharp knives 
and a bit of practice it doesn’t take long to skin a few 
rabbits. We were finished, and had the skins all packed 
and ready for the road within two hours. We now 
proceeded along gorse hedges and the banks of ditches 
—always adding to our number the while. 

The flood was now at its height and everything was 


quiet save for the rush of water and the occasional 
barks and shouts of some other party hard at work. 
Still we continued plodding on through the flood, when, 
all at once, there was a great splash and a shout from 
Jack, who happened to be in the rear. I looked round 
hurriedly, and there was Jack spluttering about in 
deep water. He had slipped while walking along the 
bank of a ditch. It was now my turn to laugh, but 
as that didn’t cool his temper any more than the cold 
water I had to control myself. He was pretty quickly 
out of the ditch, and of course as wet as a drowned rat. 
I wrung as much water as I could out of his clothes 
before continuing our journey. Jack now wanted 
to go home, and as it was getting late in the afternoon 
I sympathised with him in Ids wet condition and let 
him have his way. 

On the way home the dogs raised a hare, and it was 
the most exciting chuse of the day. The hare being 
fresh, it could easily show the dogs a clean pair of heels 
on dry ground, but when it got into deep water the 
dogs, gained considerably on it. It ended in a victory 
for the dogs after a chase lasting about ten minutes. 
We bagged that hare and oontinued our journey. 

Tlie sun was now beginning to set in the western 
sky, and as we had still about a mile to go we quickened 
our stc|is and made a bee-line for home. Nothing 
much of importance happened on the rest of the journey 
except for the occasional squeal of another rabbit which 
had met its death ut the jaws of one of our dogs. 

We reached home in another half-hour, and after 
feeding and tying up the dogs we empt ied our bags and 
found that the total for the day was one hundred and 
twenty rabbit-skins and one hare. The skins, valued 
at threepence each, amounted to tliirty shillings, which 
comes iu handy when " the South-West wind is in one’s 
pocket I ’’ 

After a change of clothes and a good supper we 
turned in for the night, as we were both pretty tired. 
Next morning we were up betimes as lively as ever, 
and after breakfast we proceeded to put our skins on 
the wires to dry. And now I think I've told you all 
that’s worth telling, except that we had hare soup for 
dinner, and can say truthfully that it is not at all to be 
despised. 

DREAD LOSSES IN WAR. 

In China and round Tripoli the war operations are 
sanguinary enough, and unfortunately modern warfare 
increases in destructiveness. Thus the 41 Army and 
Navy Gazette ** points out that the figures recently 
published of the mortality in the Itusso-Japanese War 
show that that conflict was more murderous than any 
of its modern predecessors. The Russian armies lost 
in the field warfare and siege operations 170,000 
officers and men, of whom 34,000 were killed, being 
29 per cent, of the whole effective. The Japanese had 
220,000 casualties, including 58,000 killed, being 41 per 
cent, of the total force engaged. The most sanguinary 
battle of the war was Mukden, which cost the Japanese 
554 officers killed and 1,799 wounded, and 15,850 men 
killed and 51,850 wounded, being a total of 70,059. 
The whole engagement, it is true, covered a period of 
twenty-two days. The attacks on Port Arthur were 
equally sanguinary, especially those in tue December 
preceding the surrender, which cost the assailants 
13,000 officers and men killed and wounded. The total 
losses of the war also included 9.000 Russians and 
22,000 Japanese, who died from disease and exposure. 
In the war of 1870 the German officers and men who 
died of disease numbered 22,000, while the French lost 
•von more heavily. While they lost 40,000 officers and 
men killed in action or who died of their wounds, 
nearly 100,000 perished from disease, cold, hunger, and 
misery. Well may we pray—Give peace in our time, O 
Herd. 
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“Th;y settled Mr. Scobell in his reek-chair, and stood 
chatting to him.” 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 

Author of “ Rowland's Fortune,” “ The Adventures of Jack 
Alder son, V.C.” etc. 

(,Illustrated by J. JELUCOE.) 

CHAPTER I. 

O N an April morning, some few years ago, a 
short fat man and a tall broad-shouldered boy, 
in appearance about nineteen years of age, though 
in reality somewhat younger, might have been seen 
helping an invalid into an open landau that stood 
before the main entrance of the Mount Nelson Hotel 
in Cape Town. The invalid, a tall grey man, of 
distinguished bearing in spite of his feebleness, was 
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Mr. Scobell, senior partner of Scobell and 
Mackay, financiers and mining prospectors, 
of Johannesburg; the short fat man was 
his junior partner, Abe Mackay; and the 
tall boy was Mr. Scobell’s only son George, 
who had just entered the business in the 
capacity of a clerk. 

As Mackay helped him into the carriage 
and tucked him up with rugs, for April 
is the first month of the South African 
winter, and even in the equable air of 
Cape Town there was l nip not far re¬ 
moved from frost, Mr. Scobell turned his 
head and looked round him with tired, 
pain-stricken eyes, at the beautiful hotel 
gardens with all their wealth of palms 
and sub-tropical vegetation. Then, bend¬ 
ing towards Mackay, as he took the seat 
beside him, he whispered in his ear, so 
that George, who was busy with the hand¬ 
bags, might not hear him : 

“ To think I shall never see all this 
again ! ” 

Mackay turned towards him with a 
sudden forced smile and an encouraging 
pat on the knee. 

“ Yes, you will, old man,” he answered; 
“ we’ll have you back in six months’ time 
as fit and well as ever.” 

Mr. Scobell made no reply except to 
shake his head, and they were a silent 
party as they drove through the suburbs 
into the town. Once, indeed, when they 
were passing through Adderley Street, 
with its fine shope, great buildings, electric 
trams and bustling crowds, the stir around 
him seemed to rouse the invalid from the 
reverie into which he had fallen, and he 
straightened himself in his seat and 
glanced keenly from side to side. Here 
some of the world’s work was being done, 
and almost from childhood, when he went 
with his emigrant father on his first trek 
into the far interior, he had been among 
the workers. But the flash was only 
momentary, and he sank back among his 
cushions with a heavy sigh. 

Mackay glanced at him furtively from 
his bulging gooseberry eyes. 

“ What is it, old man? ” he asked affec¬ 
tionately, but with a note of apprehension 
in his voice. 

“ I was only thinking of Philipson,” 
said Mr. Scobell. 

Maokay’s furtive glance changed to a 
look of reproval. 

” We’ve settled all that, once for all,” 
he said, ” and you mustn’t worry any 
more. If Philipson finds the gold I’m to 
sell our knowledge of it for the best offer 
I can get. Of course it’s the worst of luck 
that we can’t try for the concession our¬ 
selves, but with you away it can't be 
helped. What can’t be cured must be 
endured, you know.” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned Mr. Scobell, 
gloomily, “ you’re right; we must take the 
rough with the smooth, and Scobell and 
Mackay have not done so badly that they 
can’t afford to leave something to others. 
Still, I should have liked to bring off thi6 
last coup. If we’d done that-” 

“We’d have been the richest firm in 
South Africa ! ” cried Mackay, his fat eyes 
glittering avariciously at the thought. 
“ But never despair! Philipson’s a good 
man, I admit, and a first-class engineer for 
a prospecting job. But he’s of the slow- 


and-sure sort. It may be months before 
we get his report. And by then, who 
knows ? You may be back again and ready 
to tackle old M’Slinga yourself.” 

Mr. Scobell glanced down at his feeble 
emaciated hands as they lay on the rug 
that covered bis knees. Then he looked 
up and smiled at George, who was listening 
to their talk with all his ears. 

“ A nice sort of fellow I’d be for an 
expedition into the interior, eh, George? ” 
he said. “ If I were to go you’d have to 
come too, if only to look after your old 
dad.” 

“ Ah! ” cried George, with sparkling 
eyes, “ if only I could ! What a time we’d 
have ! I remember old M'Slinga when he 
used to com? to Beira, and his son Ama- 
kuni too—how I should like to see him 
again! Do you remember how old 
M’Slinga worshipped him ? ” 

“ Yes, he was a fine lad,” replied Mr. 
Scobell. “ I’ve seen few fathers prouder 
of their sons *than that rascally old chief 
was of hie.” 

“Amakuni will be a warrior by now,” 
said George. 

“ And an awkward man for the Portu¬ 
guese to tackle if they fall out with his 
father again, as they did when we were 
there. But we’re talking nonsense. I 
know the gold is there, and Philipson will 
probably find it, but others will reap the 
benefit. Once, as you know, I did 
M’Slinga a service when he was captured 
by the Portuguese. I counted on that to 
induce the old chief, who abominates all 
white men, and miners in particular, to 
grant us permission to work the gold in his 
country. But now that’s over and done 
with, and we must leave the reef to be 
worked by those who have the money to 
buy his friendship. For even if I get well 
again, as I hope to do ” (this with a brave 
cheery smile at George), “ I can scarcely 
expect ever to be fit enough to tackle such 
a journey as that to M’Slinga’s kraal.” 

“ Then, dad, I’ll have to go,” said 
George, resolutely. '* I’ve not forgotten 
the language, and I could manage Ama¬ 
kuni, I know. And Amakuni, I’ll bet, 
would soon get round old M’Slinga if he 
wanted to.” 

A weak laugh broke from Mr. Scobell’s 
lips at his son’s enthusiasm. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “this is a 
man’s job, not a boy’s; and all M’Slinga’s 
country will be a second Rand before 
you’re old enough for such an adventure. 
That gold is likely to be found there is 
known to more than one or two already, 
and I shall see the papers full of the pro¬ 
spectuses of the M’Slinga gold mineB before 
I set sail again for South Africa. There’ll 
be no want of folk ready to pay M’Slinga 
a bribe that would be impossible for us, 
as soon as it is known for certain that the 
gold is there.” 

He sank back again in his seat and 
Mackay and George forbore to break in 
upon his silence. They both knew how 
for years the opening of the gold mine he 
thought he had discovered in the far north 
of Portuguese East Africa had been the 
dream of his life; how he had slaved to 
collect the necessary capital; how assidu¬ 
ously he had cultivated friendly relations 
with the Portuguese Colonial Government, 


and with M’Slinga, the native chief, with¬ 
in whose territory the suspected gold-reef 
lay; how he had secured at great expen*© 
and with infinite difficulty the services; 
of Philipson, the famous prospecting: 
engineer, to travel to M’Slinga’* kraal to 
locate and assay the reef and estimate its- 
value; and how, while he waited for 
Philipson’s report with every preparation, 
made to dash into the interior and bring 
all his former influence to bear to obtain 
a'mining concession from M’Slinga, he had 
been suddenly struck down with an illness 
that left him no choice but to abandon hus 
long-made schemes and hasten to England 
as the one chance of saving his life. 

While they had been talking the carriage- 
had been driving rapidly through the ugly 
squalid streets that line the Cape Town, 
docks, and spoil one of the finest pano¬ 
ramas in the world, and now, as it turned, 
a corner, they saw before them the Caris- 
brook Castle, with her great sides towering: 
above the quay. 

Having climbed on board and inter¬ 
viewed the chief steward with a view t» 
the invalid’s comfort, they settled Mr. 
Scobell in his deck-chair in a sheltered 
corner, and stood chatting to him and 
watching the other passengers embark, tilJb 
George, suddenly espying an old acquaint¬ 
ance in one of the ship’e officers, ran across 
the deck to greet him. 

He had scarcely left them when Mr. 
Scobell raised his hand with a feeble ap¬ 
pealing gesture to Mackey’s arm. 

“ You won’t forget what I asked you 
last night, Mackay,” he said. 

“ About the business ? ” his partner 
asked in a tone that plainly showed the- 
subject was not a welcome one. 

“ About the business and about the 
boy,” returned Mr. Scobell. “ Since his- 
mother died they’re all I have, those two. 
Next to George you know I love the busi¬ 
ness better than anything else in this- 
world. I started it when I was young,, 
and poor, and friendless, and with your 
help I’ve made it, if not one of the largest, 
at least one of the soundest concerns in. 
South Africa. They talk of people turning; 
in their graves; I believe I should turn 
in mine if anything happened to tho 
firm. 

Mackay turned away his eyes and gazed 
at the great flat-topped Table Mountain 
covered with its tablecloth of white fleecy 
cloud. 

“ Why should anything happen ? ” he 
asked, somewhat irritably. “ You’re going; 
to get well for one thing—the English 
doctors-” 

“ Can do nothing for me,” Mr. Scobell 
interrupted. ** I try to be cheery for the 
boy’s sake, but I don’t deceive myself. 
I’m a doomed man and I know it.” 

“ I don’t agree with you,” returned 
Mackay, still with his eyes averted from 
his partner’s face; “ but even admitting it 
is eo, what harm can come to the business ? 
George is to have your share, you say, 
but the entire management is to remain, 
with me until he is twenty-five. And if 
he dies before he reaches that age, or be¬ 
fore he marries and has a wife bo provids 
for, the share he will inherit from you is. 
to come to me. That’s what you said, 
isn’t it? ” 
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*' Yes, that’s how I’ve left it in my will,” 
Mr. Scobell said. 

“ Then, without bragging, I think I may 
say I don’t Tee how you could have made 
the future of the business much safer. 

And as to George-” 

“Yes,” cried Mr. Scobell, **you’ll re¬ 
member that too, old friend. You’ll be a 
second father to my boy when I am gone ? ” 

He held out his thin trembling hand, 
and gazed with anxious questioning into 
Mackay’s face. Mackay took the long, 
delicate fingers in his soft spongy grasp 
and pressed them fervently. 

“I will, Scobell; upon my honour I 
will,” he said, solemnly. 

Soon after that the warning bell rang, 
the last good-byes were said, and Mackay 
and George descended the steep gangway, 
and stood upon the quay looking up at Mr. 
Scobell’s muffled figure as he sat regarding 
them through the rails of the saloon-deck 
high above their heads. They are always 
terrible moments, those last moments of 
farewell, and, in spite of his grief at part¬ 
ing from his father, George was almost 
glad when the ship’s siren gave forth its 
deafening hoot, the hawsers were cast off, 
the propellers began to churn the water, 
and the gap between the great liner 
and the quayside began to widen and 
widen. 

Mackay and he stood together watching 
her as she gathered speed and forged out 
into the bay. And they were still watch¬ 
ing her as she rounded Bobben Island, 
and, heading north, disappeared from 
their view on her long six-thousand-mile 
voyage. 

“ Poor old dad ! ” said George, as they 
re-entered their carriage; “do you think 
the English doctors will cure him ? ” 

“ Not a doubt of it, my boy,” replied 
Mackay cheerily; “but they’d not have 
had a chance unless I’d held my tongue 
pretty tight to-day.” 


George looked at his companion with 
puzzled eyes. 

“What do you mean!” he asked. 
” Held your tongue ! ” 

“ Yes, held my tongue,” returned 
Mackay. “ If I hadn’t, your poor old dad 
would have worried himself into his grave 
before he reached Southampton. Philip- - 
son’s found the gold ! ” 

“ Found the gold ! ” cried George ex¬ 
citedly. " But you said he wouldn’t find 
it for months.” 

“ Just so,” replied Maokay composedly ; 
“there was no other way to quiet your 
father. But Fhilipson’s found it right 
enough. I*d a wire from him last night. 
He says he’ll be in Jo’burg in three weeks 
and give us full particulars. And a pre¬ 
cious lot of good they’ll be when we get 
them,” he added savagely. “ Our only 
ohanoe of worming a concession out of that 
old thief M’Slinga lay in yonr father’s 
influence with him, and now ”—with a 
wave of his hand towards the sea— 
“ that chance is gone.” And he fell back 
in a moody silence staring straight in front 
of him. 

“ It was kind of you not to tell dad,” 
said George, and then likewise relapsed 
into silence. He was thinking of his 
father, and of the bitter disappointment 
that awaited him when he heard of the 
opportunity he had lost. 

Neither spoke again until they were 
entering the drive of the hotel. Then 
George said : 

“ Do you think the reef will prove a rich 
one? Will our loss be much? ” 

“ Much ! ” cried Mackay, starting from 
his reverie. “ If there’s the gold there 
that your dad believes and Philipson 
seems to report, we could all have retired 
to mansions in Park Lane in five years’ 
time.” 

“Then I’m going to go and try,” said 
George in determined tones. 


Mackay burst into an amused laugh. 

“ I only wish you could, my boy,” he 
cried ; “ but, as your father said, this is a 
manx job, not a boy’s.” 

“ I’m bigger than a good many men,” 
replied George, unable to restrain a glance 
at the diminutive stumpy figure of his 
father’8 partner, “ and I used to know 
M’Slinga well, and hie son Amakuni was 
quite a pal of mine when dad was trad¬ 
ing in those parts. Besides, I’ve been .in 
the interior before : I had three months’ 
shooting on the Zambesi last year, you 
know.” 

“ No, no, George ! ” cried Mr. Mackay, 
as the carriage drew up before the door of 
the hotel. “ Three months’ shooting on the 
Zambesi is a very different business from 
a journey to M’Slinga’s kraal. You’re 
talking pure madness. The thing’s im¬ 
possible. Besides, if it weren’t, your 
father would never forgive me if I sent 
you on such an errand.” 

They left the carriage, and passed 
together through the swing-doors of the 
hotel into the luxurious entrance-lounge 
with its polished floor, palms, and cool 
cane chairs. Mr. Mackay put bis hand 
on George’s shoulder. 

“ Order yourself some tea, old boy,” he 
said; “ I’ve Borne letters to write. But 
I’ll finish them in time to go round with 
you to the station and see you off.” 

“ What! ” cried George in astonish¬ 
ment; “ aren’t you coming back to Jo’burg 
too!” 

“No,” replied Mackay; “as I’m here 
I think I’ll take the opportunity to run 
round to Durban by sea, and have a look 
at our branch there. It hasn’t been in¬ 
spected fcr ages.” 

And with a nod over his shoulder at 
George, he turned up the stairs towards hia 
own room. 

{To be continued .) 


THE CAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU 


CHAPTER XV.- HID THE HAUNTS OP THE 

CONDOR. 

A couple of duys longer were spent shoot¬ 
ing and fishing on the borders of the 
lake, and then they began the hazardous 
and trying journey over mountains and 
through gorges of immeasurable depths, 
which would b.-ing them ultimately to the 
Vilcanota Valley and r emi-civilisation once 
more. 

For the next fortnight their progress 
was one long battle with Nature in her 
most inhospitable form, and under the 
severest conditions. At times ascending 
a zigzag pathway or ledge, only about three 
feet wide, and cut out of the sheer face of 
the rock, with a precipice cf inconceivable 
depth on the other side, and where one 
false step on the part of the mules meant 
sudden and utter destruction. Up and 
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ever upwards, climbing slowly and pain¬ 
fully, while mules and riders alike grew 
faint and giddy from the “ Soroche, or 
rarefication of the atmosphere; and where 
the thunder, of the avalanche amongsl the 
peaks overhead was no unoommon sound. 
Up still farther amongst the haunts of 
the condor, the only living thing Inhabit¬ 
ing that tremendous elevation of 17,000 
feet above sea-level. For days not a 
blade of even the hardy yellow “ Ichu ” 
grass was to be seen, and no human being, 
save very rarely some “ arrieros ” with 
their train of mules (“ Atagos ”) passing 
slowly and drearily along ; nothing but a 
desolate waste of peak after peak of bleak 
mountain summits, many of them Bnow- 
covered, and from which the wind, laden 
with stinging ioy particles, blew constantly 
in the faoes of the wretched travellers. 

Here and there were great “ Apachetae,” 


or cairns of stones raised by the Indians, 
generally to mark the summit of some 
pass; and occasionally they saw one of the 
curious burial-towers or “ Chulpas ” (some¬ 
thing like an Irish Bound Tower), but 
vegetation of any sort there was none. 

At night the adventurers took shelter 
huddled beside a rock, or, if lucky indeed, 
in a cave; and once or twice they came 
upon a miserable “ Post*,” built among 
the ruins of an extensive “ Tambo, 
where, for an exorbitant sum, they were 
allowed the privilege of spreading their 
blankets on the filthy mud benches along 
the wall. 

Again, the narrow track led downwards, 
and for hours the mules picked ♦ dr way 
carefully along a descent comparable only 
for steepness to the side of a house, and 
indeed from a distance the cavalcade pre¬ 
sented the appearance of flies clinging to 
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a wall. In places the path ran through a 
jutting spur of rock which had been tun¬ 
nelled, or round a sharp bend of the cliff 
where the riders had to lean inwards 
against the reeky side to prevent falling 
over into the dread abyss. Here two mules 
cannot pass abreast, and were it not for 
occasional sidings, or places where the path 
widens slightly, “ Atagos ” meeting here 
would come to a deadlock, out of which 
there was no exit. It was at one of these 
particularly dangerous spots that Peter’s 
mule (surnained “Old Nick” by Jack, 
on account of its vicious obstinacy) chose 
to indulge in one of its tantrums. It began 
to ki k and plunge, whilst Jose, who 
understood the danwi', ran to Ramirez’s 
assistance, calling to i.’m excitedly to 
throw himself inwar 1 against the cliff. 
Peter had oi ly time to ki-k his feet clear 
of the stirrups when the mule careered 
backwards, but Jose caught his leg and 
hauled him into safety—rather white and 
shaky-looking, but quite unhurt—while 
the wretched animi.1, the cause of all the 
disturbance, went right over the edge, 
turning head over heels in mid-air, down 
and ever downwards more than 1,000 feet 
to where, far below, the foaming torrent 
swirled in its rocky bed. 

“Whew! that was a narrow shave, old 
fellow,” and Alick, moved for once out of 
his usual calm, grasped his friend’s hand 
with a sigh of relief. 

Peter said nothing, but lifted his hat 
and closed his eyes for a moment in silent 
thanksgiving; whilst Leslie relieved his 
feelings by telling Jose that he was “ a 
broth of a bhoy ” and deserved a leather 
medal! After this incident Peter rode one 
of the baggage mules, and its load was dis¬ 
tributed over the other animals, which in¬ 
creased the laboriouBness of the march. 
Indeed, scanty food, added to the rarefac¬ 
tion of the air and the bitter cold, had 
reduced the mules to perfect skeletons by 
the time the party reached Santa Rosa. 

Here the Andes meet and intertwine with 
the Cordillera of the coast, and the scenery 
is savage and grand beyond description. 
Even Jack’s high spirits bailed him as they 
entered the gloomy gorge, and saw before 
them the giant cliffs stretching so high and 
bare above their heads on either side that 
the sky seemed like a narrow grey ribbon 
far, far above. The path grew even nar¬ 
rower, winding in and out with snakelike 
sinuositi s, until their brains reeled at the 
thought of the precipice below, and they 
were fain t< crush themselves against the 
cliffside, with a muttered prayer. Away 
down in the gloomy depths the inky waters 
of the half-frozen stream swirled sullenly 
amid boulders covered with icicles; whilst 
every now and then a whirling snow shower 
swept down on the travellers, blotting out 
the landscape, and making it absolutely 
necessary to dismount and stand beside the 
shivering mules. 

“ What do you think of treasure-seeking 
now, under these conditions ? ” shouted 
Stewart into his companions’ ears during 
one of these enforced halts. “ I would not 
mind a bit how stiff a time we had if we 
were sure of getting something worth 
while,” said Leslie as gaily as his chatter¬ 
ing teeth would allow, “ and Peter here 
doesn’t care what hardships he endures 
so long as he gets the Sehorita at the end. 
Eh, old boy? ” 

“ Indeed, I am ready to dare anything.” 
exclaimed the Peruvian eagerly. “With 
you two to help me I would be doubly 
coward to falter, especially as my reward 
will be so much greater than the actual 
treasure.” And then he added sadly : 
“ But we seem no nearer than ever to get¬ 
ting a clue, and our experiences lately make 
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me realise that you were right, Alick, when 
you said we must have some idea where to 
seek. ” 

“ Let us hope it will be in some 
trifle warmer than our present eyrie t 
Jack shivered as a fierce gust swept along 
the gorge, chilling them to the bone. “ We 
seem to have been shut up in this tomb-like 
place for ages, and I am longing for sun¬ 
light and vegetation once more to let us 
know we are still in the land of the living,” 
with which sentiments his comrades 
heartily agreed. 


CHAPTER XVI.-—JOB FITCHETT, T1IE NEW 
ENGLANDER, WITH A THIRST. 

“ Everything comes to him who waits,” 
and soon afterwards the travellers 
reached the little partially frozen mountain 
lake from which issues the tiny streamlet 
known later as the Vilcanota or Vilcomayo 
River; and from this spot onwards the 
temperature changed with most amazing 
suddenness. One morning they were up 
amid icy solitudes, and ere nightfall 
they had descended to moderate lati¬ 
tudes and evident signs of vegetation; 
indeed, there were even patches of bar¬ 
ley here and there in sheltered corners. 
Another short march and the tem¬ 
perature became mild and genial, whilst 
cultivated fields abounded on every side, 
and the lower slopes of the mountains 
were surrounded by green terraces. 

Here, beside the river, were the white 
tents of the railway party, with gangs of 
Indians in the distance engaged in pre¬ 
paring the ground and (Hearing away 
boulders and debris. Soon Stewart was 
being warmly welcomed by the lean, 
weather-beaten Yankee foreman, who 
acted as his second in command, and, after 
introductions all round, the travellers 
gladly retired to Alick’s tent for a wash 
and change. Oh the luxury of a bath, 
and the pleasures of a square meal! to 
which Peter and Jack sat down in bor¬ 
rowed garments. The Peruvian cook was 
idle, lazy, and dishonest as a rule, but 
even Stewart found no fault with his man’s 
performance that evening; while the other 
two considered the plain viands to be 
“ food for the gods.” 

Job Fitchett was included in the party, 
and his interest in their adventures was 
unbounded, while his dry comments there¬ 
on were sometimes very funny. An engi¬ 
neer of great ability and good education, 
the New Englander had lost one fine posi¬ 
tion after another by giving way to drink¬ 
ing bursts, until at last he had drifted 
down to little better than a loafer on the 
streets of Lima. Here Stewart ran across 
him, and, recognising his cleverness and 
desiring to give him another chance, made 
him foreman of the Indian gangs, and 
treated him with courtesy and kindness. 

His confidence had been well repaid, for 
Fitchett showed his gratitude by most 
scrupulous fidelity and attention to his 
work; until at times the old craving grew 
too strong for him, and he drank himself 
blind, deaf, and stupid for about a week; 
emerging again shaken and contrite to re¬ 
sume his duties. Alick always knew by his 
restless manner when one of these fits was 
approaching, and was prepared accord¬ 
ingly; but as the intervals between the 
bouts grew longer each time, he still hoped 
to win the man he liked from the clutches 
of the “Drink Fiend.” 

During supper the New Englander pro¬ 
ceeded to give his “ Chief ” all the details 
of work done during his absence. “ Things 
have gone ahead right smart, 1 guess, but 
if we’d had those girders we could have 
jhustled along a bit more before you got 
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back, sir. Section B was finished last week 
when the old gang’s time was up, and the 
new lot are about as poor a bunch as ever 
I handled yet. Not one of them could get 
a move on if you paid ’em for it. A 'o, 
sir.” 

“What district is the new gang drawn 
from ? ” asked Stewart, keenly interested. 

“ Round Cacha way, their principal man 
tells me; and by the look of him he’s the 
worst peach in the basket himself, and 
we’ll have trouble with him before long. 
He has a drop of white blood in his veins, 
just enough to make him vicious and hard 
to handle, but I’ll soon make Mr. Gabriel 
quit his antics. He treats his wife shockin’ 
^ause she’s ill and can’t carry his food 
miles to him; but let me catch him at any 
such manoeuvres, and he will get the toe 
of my boot pretty quick—or my name ain’t 
Job Fitchett.” 

“ If you see any man ill-treating a 
woman, let me know at once,” and 
Stewart’s face took a grim expression 
familiar to Job, but new to his friends. 
Then, turning to Leslie, he exclaimed : 
“ The men sometimes bring their wives 
along to cook for them whilst they are 
doing their period of work on the line. 
You see the Government give them to us, 
so many men for so many weeks, or else we 
never would get a single solitary sinner to 
work. Oh yes, we pay the men, certainly, 
and liberally too, as wages go in this 
country; but the Indians, as a rule, are an 
idle, shiftless lot, and work they will not 
if they can help it. So the Government 
steps in and makes ’em do a little in order 
to get their railways made.” And then 
Stewart and his foreman went into the 
accounts until late; while the other two 
smoked, and talked over their trip and 
Peter’s departure for home the next 
morning; Leslie giving instructions as to 
the care of old Manco, and sending re¬ 
membrances to the Sefiorita Mercedes. 

(To be continued.) 



THE FIRST TERM. 

By Maud Maddick. 

I F you were a boy just sent to School, 

And told to cry was against the rule— 
What would you do—try to keep calm? 
Well—so did 1—but where’s the harm 
When all the chaps are fast asleep 
In letting your pillow see you weep? 

If your old Dad had sent you tuck. 

And you found out the wretched luck 
That all the chaps must hare a share. 

What would you do—behave quite fair ? 

Well, yes, but then—shares vary, eh ? 

And mine was most, it chanced that day! 

If you were a boy whose mother said, 

** Never, dear, fight,” as she stroked your head. 
What would you do— grin, I suppose 
If some chap came and pulled your nose ? 
Well so I did—he didn’t though— 

And pulling ain’t a fight, you know. 

What would you do if your Prep, were undone 
And the Master’s cane a lively one? 

Would you be quiet and firm and brave? 
Well, so was I—but the case was grave 
And so I tucked some booklets in 
Where tilings don’t show—if you are thinl 

If you were a chap at home once more— 

With the smiling faces at the door. 

What would you do—oh, put on side ? 
Swagger a bit?—well, well, I TRIED— 

But Mother’s look—oh, hang it -there— 

I'll do as she likes at home, I swear, 

And what I say and what I do 
Is nothing—ch—to do with you l 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VA N, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe,” “ A Hero in Wolfskin,” “ A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 


T he village went to bed almost with the 
sun, and the silence of night soon en¬ 
shrouded everything. The three fugitives 
Stepped boldly from their shelter and 
strode along the lower Blope of the hill 
towards the object of their hopes. They 
reached the gateway in the wall; the gates 
were off their hinges and a lot of tumbled 
masonry lay about. By the faint light 
of the stars it was just possible to learn 
something of the desolation that had been 
wrought. Weeds stood waist-high and 
fine trees had been ruthlessly felled. 
“ There wass some spite shown here, what¬ 
ever ! ” commented Griffiths. 

“And the mischief wasn’t done this 
year,” said Hal. “ Good-bye to all hopes 
of supper; my legs will hardly bear me 
now.” 

“ There iss the hope of some clothes to 
disguise us; then we can forage for 
ourselves.” 

After ten minutes’ precarious walking 
they reached the courtyard at the rear of 
the house and found that the outbuildings 
had been barely touched. Doors stood 
open; cautious peeping and listening 
revealed nothing; life appeared to have 
fled from the place. The house was 
larger than it had seemed to be 
from the hill, and it was evident that 
some time would be necessary in which to 
explore its many rooms. All doors were 
open and a few windows retained a whole 
pane of glass. They entered the house 
from the rear, coming almost at once into 
a large room—partly roofless—which they 
took for the kitchen. At once fortune 
smiled upon them. Looking up, Hal saw 
the dim figures of several birds—appar¬ 
ently pigeons—roosting on the rafters. 
They were asleep, and took no notice of the 
slight noises below them. Hal eagerly 
pointed them out. Here, at least, was a 
promise of food. The problem was, how 
to get it. Desperate circumstances will 
jog the dullest wits. Griffiths had cut three 
stout cudgels from the woods. The birds 
were a good mark. At a whispered signal 
the three sticks flew upwards, and soft 
“ flops ” on the floor told that some of 
the birds had fallen. Their flutterings 
betrayed their whereabouts, and Ted's 
fingers and those of Griffiths closed round 
two plump bodies. “ Now we must risk 
a light,” said the latter. 

There was plenty of rubbish about, and 
a little groping on hands and knees col¬ 
lected a heap of dry leaves, fragments of 
paper, and pieces of broken furniture. 
Griffiths had flint and steel, and a good 
fire was soon burning on the hearth. The 
chimney corner was set well back into the 
wall, and there was little chance of anyone 
seeing the red glow unless he came into 
the courtyard—a most unlikely event. 

The two boys sat down and plucked the 
pigeons. Griffiths made himself a torch 
and set off on a more extended round of 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE CHATEAU. 

exploration. Avoiding as far as possible 
the roofless, and in some cases wall-less, 
roomB, he visited those parts of the chateau 
that had escaped the worst fury of the 
mob. The sight, even by the smoky light 
of his torch, was a sad one. Beautiful 
furniture, pictures, books, statuary, were 
piled in mouldering heaps on the floors. 
Dust and dirt were thick everywhere, and 
it looked as though years had passed since 
the foot of man had trod the scene of 
desolation. Articles of great value were 
rotting and spoiling, proof that the revo¬ 
lutionists had been bent upon revengeful 
destruction rather than upon robbery. Fire 
had answered for much, yet the burning 
was only partial. Doors had been 
wrenched off cupboards, lids off chests and 
cabinets, and the costly contents heaped 
on the floors. In one room only were 
there dark, dull stains on the floor, show¬ 
ing that blood had been shed. The main 
staircase was partially burned, and so 
access to the upper rooms was cut off 
except by careful climbing in daylight. 

Satisfied that the ruin was tenantless 
and unvisited, Griffiths came back again 
to the kitchen to see how Bupper was pro¬ 
gressing. The birds were ready for the 
roast; they were soon spitted on a peeled 
stick and twirling before the fire. Surely 
no three noses were ever greeted by a more 
pleasant odour; it was hard to wait 
patiently until the supper was cooked. A 
tour of the yard failed to locate the well 
of the house. Griffiths made another torch 
and plunged into pantry and cellar in the 
hope of finding a bottle of wine. Broken 
glass and smashed barrels were plentiful 
enough, but he did not succeed in his 
quest. 

The supper of “roast pigeon” was 
quickly despatched, and served to stay the 
gnawings of hunger. 

“ A little is better than nothing," said 
nal. “ If we had had another pigeon and 
a loaf of bread I should be able to say 
‘ No, thank you,’ to the offer of anything 
else. What shall we do now ? " 

“ Get on while we are able to walk,” 
said Ted. 

“ Not so, not so,” replied Griffiths. 
“ We must have clothes. Do you think 
we shall find mansions like this every 
evening ? We are safe here; there are more 
pigeons to be knocked over, and we shall 
find the well. Let us explore the house in 
daylight. There are rare and beautiful 
things in some of the rooms. I am a poor 
man; this iss the enemy’s land, and, if I 
can carry off some spoil I shall do so. The 
family has fled or wass murdered, so we 
shall not injure them, poor souls! But 
we may keep something of value out of the 
dirty fingers of these tricoor rogues.” 

“ I’d rather get on,” persisted Ted. 

“Like that?” Griffiths pointed to the 
Baymouth uniform. “It iss no good to 
set off on another starvation tramp. When 


we leave here we must be French and look 
Franch. More money would be useful, and 
we may find some. We are safe for a night 
and a day. Let us sleep; the dawn will 
come early.” 

The Welshman followed his own advice 
without hesitation. He scattered the re¬ 
mains of the fire, stamped upon the embers, 
betook himself to a corner and curled up 
for the rest of the hours of darkness. The 
boys sought a corner of their own and lay 
down together. Sleep came with very little 
wooing, but as far as Hal was concerned 
it proved broken and uneasy; probably 
the supper had much to do with this, but 
the wound in his head, although healed, 
gave him trouble since he had been exposed 
to the sun. In less than an hour he woke 
up suddenly, and it seemed as though the 
echo of a cry was just dying away in the 
ruins. 

He sat up, stared intently around him 
and up to the stars through the broken 
roof. Nothing moved. He listened. 
There was no further sound. Ted slept 
as soundly as a rock. “ Must have been 
dreaming,” muttered Hal, and he lay 
down again. The sudden awakening had 
set his head throbbing, and he could get 
no ease on the hard floor with the folded 
blouse for a pillow. He tossed about, 
keenly alive to every sound in the dis¬ 
mantled house. The wind rose a little, 
loose doors swung on their rusty hinges, 
paper and leaves rustled along the floors, 
bits of mortar, fragments of masonry, 
dropped with a “ tap, tap, tap, tap,” fintil 
they reached the lowest floor and could 
fall no farther. A pigeon, like a dark 
ghost, rustled back to its roost on the 
rafters; an owl hooted from the trees out¬ 
side, disturbed by the wind that swayed 
it on its perch; creakings, rustlings, tap¬ 
pings, sighings arose, echoed, died away 
in an unending sequence. 

The strange land, desolated house, and 
weird noises gradually worked upon the 
spirits of the wakeful boy, and brought 
him into a condition of quaking fear. He 
felt that he must call out and awaken the 
Welshman, and he hesitated only because 
he had all a healthy boy’s dislike of being 
laughed at. Yet the nightmare of ghostly 
sounds was no laughing matter. Hal told 
himself that it was only the wind, the loose 
rubbish, the ruinous walls and doors, and 
a pigeon come home to roost; but he could 
not shake off a feeling that there was some¬ 
thing else, or reason against a creeping 
dread that something was going to happen. 

Leaning on his elbow, he stared wide- 
eyed into the darkness; the faint starlight 
that filtered into the room only served to 
make the darkness immediately around 
him more actual and, as it were, visible; 
he could not only see it, he could feel it, 
could stretch out his hands to it and find it 
heavy and cold; it was a very real some¬ 
thing to him. 
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A door that had persistently creaked 
and groaned with sharp, sudden sound at 
every gust of wind, now gave forth a long, 
grating cry. Hal sat bolt upright. His 
hearing had grown so acute that he was 
absolutely sure that it was the same door, 
yet the sound was prolonged in what he 
felt was an extraordinary manner. The 
wind blew no harder. Why, then, the 
long-drawn sound ? The something that 
he dreaded was going to happen. 

He laid his hand on Ted’s arm ready to 
awaken him. 'He listened, placing his ear 
to the floor in order to catch the vibration 
of advancing footsteps. He remembered 
that when Griffiths had walked away he 
had made clatter enough in stumbling over 
the dibris of walls and furniture that 
everywhere littered the floor. Surely no 
one could walk from any room into the 
kitchen and make no noiBe. “ Unless the 
' thing ’ is a ghost! ” whispered Hal’s 
brain, and the lad shivered. “Ghosts” 
were real enough to eighteenth-century 
folk. 

There were no stumblings, no trippings 
over obstacles, yet the boy felt certain 
some one or something was stealthily 
approaching the room. Was it an animal, 
a wolf, attracted by the lingering odours 
of supper? Whatever it was, it came very 
softly, and picked its path very cleverly. 
The solitary pigeon on the rafter lifted 
its head, looked around, and then, silently 
almost, flew away. 

Hal took the hint: the bird undoubtedly 
knew that an intruder was nearing its rest¬ 
ing-place. Quietly the boy got back to the 
wall, raised himself so that he knelt on one 
knee, and gripped his cudgel tightly. He 
quickly made up his mind whether to raise 
an alarm or not, and decided that he would 
not betray their presence unless forced to 
do so. France was in a very unsettled 


state; there were thousands of fugitives 
lurking in one place and another, and 
many foes tracking them. Robbers, foot¬ 
pads, and rascals generally were “ making 
hay ” while, for them at least, “ the sun 
shone.” Hal felt that his wisest plan was 
to stay quiet and hope to remain undis¬ 
covered whilst he himself found out what 
other things need the ruined chateau as a 
hiding-place. 

In his new position, with his head well 
raised above the floor, Hal no longer heard 
the faint sounds of approaching footsteps. 
If he wished to be prepared for defence he 
must trust to his young eyes detecting the 
shape of the intruder dimly outlined by the 
flickering light of the stars. He watched 
and waited, almost breathless. 

It was a sudden spasm of deep breathing, 
not a yard away from his right shoulder, 
that told him that the stealthy walker of 
the night had stolen into the room. So 
startling in its suddenness and unexpected¬ 
ness was the sound, that Hal’s faculties 
were, for the moment, paralysed; for just 
an instant or two he ceased even to breathe, 
and a “ feeling ” that something moved 
from him assured him that the intruder 
had not discovered him. Had Hal cried 
out or jumped up, it is more than likely 
that death would have come upon him as 
swiftly as the deep sigh-like breath had 
smitten upon his ears. As it was, the 
loudest sound that came from him was the 
sudden beating of his heart when the first 
shock of surprise was over. 

He could hear now, and his eyes followed 
the sounds in the hope of fathoming the 
midnight secret. The figure moved to¬ 
wards the hearth, and against the blacker 
darkness of the recess Hal saw it. It was 
neither “ ghost ” nor beast, but a tall man. 
The figure bent down, moved across the 
fireplace, evidently scanning the hearth and 


the floor immediately around it. A couple 
of anxious moments passed, and then the 
figure straightened up again, and a 
whispered exclamation of disappointment 
came from it. 

“ Looking for us,” thought Hal. “ If 
it moves out of the room I’ll wake Mr. 
Griffiths at once.” 

The man stepped about three paces for¬ 
ward and stood listening intently; some¬ 
thing in his hand seemed to "wink” out 
a sudden gleam of bluish light. Another 
movement, and the gleam came again. HaJ 
shuddered with apprehension when he saw 
that this was caused by the direct rays of 
a star falling cm an open knife or dagger. 
He could not doubt any longer that their 
presence in the chateau was known, and 
that some one, at any rate, had stolen into 
the kitchen to kill them in their sleep. The 
strain of watching was painful. 

Suddenly Griffiths moved in his sleep 
and drew in his breath with a snoring 
sound. The man stiffened instantly, and 
Hal got on both his feet. 

There was just a brief pause whilst the 
listening man located the corner from 
which the sound had come. Then he 
stepped forward quickly, noiselessly, mid 
Hal sew the "wink” of the starlight on 
the weapon in his hand. The Welshman 
was in most deadly peril, and Hal himself 
and Ted in imminent danger. The blood 
surged hotly to the lad’s face, and he 
sprang forward with a shout. The man 
stopped, turned, and the stick came down 
on his forehead and face with a force that 
brought him to the ground. The sleepers 
awoke and called out, and were beside Hal 
in a moment. The man had not moved. 
“ What ies it ? ” asked Griffiths. 

“ A midnight assassin,” panted Hal. 

(fo be eotUinued.), 
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JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD> 

Author of “ Sinclair of the SaniU.” 


A lthough Grey Eagle was anxious to get 
back to the Pawnee village in the 
mountains, the information now given him 
by Bounding Elk impelled him to remain 
where he was until some communications 
had been made to the rebel Pawnees. 

They did not know of the deaths of 
Thunder Cloud, Lightning Flash, Leaping 
Panther, and Black Fang, the leaders of 
the conspiracy, but Bounding Elk, who 
had been in the rising against Grey Eagle, 
would doubtless be able to approach them 
and give them advioe as to their course of 
action. Shortly before daybreak Bound¬ 
ing Elk had gone off on the trail of the 
rebels, and it was hoped that before 
another day had passed the situation would 
have cleared itself very considerably. 

Silent Buffalo Robe and Billy the bulldog 
both felt neglected by their dearest 
friends, for Jack Jeffrey and Gray and 
Anderson had so much to say to each other 


CHAPTER XI.—SEARCHING FOR CINNABAR. 

that for the time the faithful Indian lad 
and equally faithful dog seemed to be for¬ 
gotten. Not much was said about their 
narrow escape from death, but the two 
men were delighted to talk over their ad¬ 
ventures in the stout little ship, the St. 
George, and the smart way in which Pim- 
lott had turned the tables on the Prussian 
cruiser. The three men sat long after 
midnight narrating the particulars of the 
ups and downs they had had in the past 
few years, and Anderson seemed very 
much impressed by the strange circum¬ 
stances of their meeting. 

“ Bah,” said Gray, “ you ought to know 
better, Anderson : the world is very small, 
and men of a certain type are always run¬ 
ning up against each other. If gold was 
discovered in the moon we should meet 
the same old crowd there in the first rush. 
All who were alive would be trailing along 
the Milky Way, and the air would be full 


of ghosts as well. No matter where dia¬ 
monds, gold, silver, copper, or anything 
worth money is located, men of our type 
flock to the place. Jack is one of us, rest¬ 
less, active, ambitious, and all the rest of 
it. The marvel to me is, that we did 
not tumble over each other months ago. 
But now we have met I vote that we stick 
together. He is the infant of the party, 
and we will see that he does not come to 
any harm—eh, Anderson ? ” 

“ He’s big enough and ngly enough to 
hold his own without our guidance, Gray, 
but if he is on for prospecting he can’t 
do better than chum in with us.” 

“Ah,” said Jack, “Grey Eagle has 
promised me a long range of fertile land 
which runs from the hills down to one of 
the feeders of the Platte River. It has 
belonged to the Pawnees from time im¬ 
memorial. It extends for nearly one hun¬ 
dred miles in a straight line, and is nwis 
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than fifty miles across. He says I ought 
to go in for horse and cattle raising, and 
Km promised to Bee that all the Pawnee 
nations respect the holding, and that all 
the chiefs Bign the document of land 
transfer.” 

•• It would not be worth the skin it was 
■written on,” said Gray, ‘‘unless the 
United States Government sanctioned it, 
and even then the Sioux and the rest of 
the painted villains of the prairies would 
take jolly good care that no white man 
held it. You can put that notion out of 
yoor mind, my boy, and make up your 
mind to start prospecting with us.” 

“We shall see, Gray. The Indian 
•character is rather strong on the side of 
■gratitude if you manage to strike the right 
chord. Grey Eagle knows that I saved the 
life of his son, and now he thinks that 
I was instrumental in saving him from a 
treacherous attack by hid own tribe. 
Bounding Elk has told him that I saved 
his life at the risk of my own, so the Chief 
is determined to do something to pay 
what he considers a very heavy debt. He 
told me this morning that the cleverest 
picture writer of the tribe was drawing out 
a description of the land, and that within 
a month every paramount Chief of the 
Tawnee nations would have signed it. The 
document will be registered and copied at 
Fort Bridger, and the particulars entered 
an the central Bureau of the Government 
at Washington, so I reckon that if such a 
big transfer can be made by the Pawnees 
every step will be taken to make it legally 
binding.” 

“ You’d have yourthroat cut or your head 
blown off in six months if you tried to 
raise horses or cattle on the land. There 
are millions of buffaloes ranging all over 
it now, »nd wherever an Indian wants to 
hunt he will do so. He’d sweep your 
horses off without a moment’s thought and 
shoot you if you said a word. Besides, 
you cannot fence your land or mark it off 
in any way; so what is the good of it ? ” 

'* I suppose you are right, Gray; but it 
will please Grey Eagle if I allow him to 
fylr*. the steps he contemplates, and per¬ 
haps in a few years the land will not be 
so overrun with game and buffalo.” 

“ Look here, Jack—have you eyes in your 
head? Ride out any morning over the 
prairies and you will see the place black 
with buffalo. There must be millions, 
■enough to last for two or three centuries 
if the calves grow up robust and healthy. 
If you revisit the glimpses of the moon, 
as the poet says, in two hundred years 
from now, you will see tens of millions of 
buffalo where millions are running wild 
•over the prairies at this time. You may 
bet your last dollar that I am correct.” 

Jack laughed. “ The buffalo will live 
if a strong Government protects them from 
the constant attacks of rifles, and somehow 
turns the animals into domestic cattle. A 
big railway and a crowd of emigrants will 
soon make a difference to the number. 
Land which han been untilled since the 
world was created will soon attract the 
ploughman, and where wheat grows there 
will be no room for the buffalo nor for the 
Red Indian. In less than fifty years, 
Gray, the best land iu America will all be 


under the plough, and if you want to see 
a buffalo you will have to goto a museum.” 

“ He is stark, staring mad,” said Gray 
to Anderson; “ it’s no use trying to argue 
with a lunatic. Get your land from Grey 
Eagle if you can. Jack, and start plough¬ 
ing straight away. Before six months 
have passed your hair will be hanging at 
some Indian brave’s belt, and some big 
buffalo bull will be rooting among the ashes 
of your country mansion.” 

Jack felt a bit foolish, and said no more, 
but his forecast was the correct one for 
all that, although only a man here and 
there among the multitudes believed it at 
that time. 

Two days later Bounding Elk and ten 
Indians arrived in the camp. They came 
to beg the forgiveness of Grey Eagle for 
the wicked conspiracy they had been led 
into by the Chief Medicine Man and Light¬ 
ning Flash. They were willing to accept 
any punishment accorded to them, but be¬ 
sought Grey Eagle to be lenient, and per¬ 
mit them all to join the tribe once again; 
they further promised on behalf of their 
fellows to serve the Chief with absolute 
loyalty and faithfulness. After several 
long consultations the rebel Pawnees were 
allowed to encamp with Grey .Eagle’s war¬ 
riors, and peace was made. Jack and his 
comrades had followed the rather tedious 
discussions without interest, Gray alone 
being interested because he had discovered 
the brave who carried the brilliant ver¬ 
milion markings upon his body. 

“ My red-nosed cherub has turned up, 
Jack. You don’t understand what I mean, 
my boy; Anderson knows all about it. I 
have found out that hie name is Red 
Tomahawk. He is coming to smoke a pipe 
of peace with me to-night, and I’m going 
to find out what particular brand of paint 
he uses.” 

“ There’s not much to find out about 
that,” said Jack. “ Every Indian keeps a 
stock of coloured clays. You can get any 
amount of the stuff if you ask the boys to 
bring it to you.” 

‘‘This is a special brand, my boy, and 
one I’m mightily interested in. If it’s 
what I think it is your hundred miles of 
land will be worth less than ever.” 

Red Tomahawk proved to be amenable 
to Ihe allurement of tobacco, and in less 
than an hour Gray had received from him, 
for an inspection merely, the lump of 
stuff which produced the vermilion which 
ornamented Red Tomahawk’s face and 
body. It was a fairly large piece 
of the mineral Gray was so anxious 
to locate, and proved to be cinna¬ 
bar of a splendid quality. Red Toma¬ 
hawk had received it from a Ute Indian, 
who in his turn had got it from an 
Arapahoe who had been trading with some 
Indians from the Nevada territory. These 
Indians lived in a valley called the San 
Felipe, somewhere on the borderlands of 
California £nd Nevada. Red Tomahawk 
supposed that the stuff had been found in 
a watercourse, or perhaps was part of 
some rock which had been dislodged by a 
storm or thrown up by an earthquake. 
'He would only part with a small piece of 
his precious means of adornment, and won¬ 
dered why his white friend was so 
interested in the stuff. 


“ Tell him that it is his own sweet face 
which interests me, Jack,” said Gray, 

“ and that he reminds me of my long-lost 
brother in bonnie Scotland, and of plenty 
of hard drinkers in merry England, where 
red noses are a mark of distinguished 
activity in public life.” 

“Yes,” added Anderson, “public-house 
life.” 

Jack made the best explanation he 
could, and Red Tomahawk went away 
highly delighted that his distinguished 
presence had impressed the palefaces. 

Next day he was redder than ever and 
more consequential. 

For the next two months the Pawnees 
spent a busy time in hunting over the 
prairies, and Jack had his first big ex¬ 
perience of a buffalo slaughter on a large 
scale. It was an exciting but rather dis¬ 
tasteful business, and savoured too much 
of a shambles to suit Jack. The big un¬ 
wieldy animals were driven in a panic- 
stricken mass to and fro across the 
prairies, and butchered mercilessly with 
arrow and bullet. It was almost a relief 
when some furious bull turned upon its 
assailant and made a frantic effort to turn 
the tables. A few of the Indians were 
wounded, and about a dozen horses were 
killed, but on the whole Jack felt that 
there was not much sport about the affair, 
and was glad when nightfall put an end 
to the killing. Silent Buffalo Robe, whose 
change of name had now been reported to 
his proud father, revelled in the hunt, 
and with his own arrows had accounted 
for fifteen buffaloes. 

That night Grey Eagle handed a curious- 
looking document to Jack. It was of soft 
doeskin, rubbed to the thinness of fine 
parchment and polished with white clay. 
Upon it was painted with great skill, 
mountains, forests, plains, and rivers, and 
appended were the pictured signatures of 
the paramount chiefs of the entire Pawnee 
nation. It was the transfer of the land to 
the paleface friend of the Pawnees, Sure 
Eye, or John Jeffery. Three weeks later 
Jack, Gray, Anderson, and the bulldog 
were on their way to Fort Bridger. Here 
Jack handed the document to the United 
States official who was in charge. Many 
formalities had to be gone through, and 
some hunters were sent out to ride over 
the land. Finally, the matter was trans¬ 
ferred to the Central Land Bureau in 
Washington, and after a long delay the 
official document was received by Jack, 
and the land had been duly entered to him, 
and he became the proprietor. It cost Jack 
some four hundred dollars altogether, and 
Gray chuckled as the officer said to Jack 
with a dry laugh, “There’s your title, 
Jeffrey ; much good may it do you. If you 
are calling round in five hundred years’ 
time you might roust me up and let me 
know if the land was worth the trouble you 
have taken to get it.” 

“ I will,’’said Jack, “ if you will leave me 
your address. It’s only fooling,” he added 
to Gray, “ and I know the land is worth, 
less, but I didn’t want to disappoint Grey 
Eagle. He will make inquiries the next 
time he comes to the Fort, and it will 
please him to know that I took the trouble 
to get the matter settled. He takes it 
seriously, and, after all, four hundred 
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Let others boast of Finding Touch, 

I keep the pace a-humming, 

And very much discourage such 
As turn aside to scrumming. 

I deem the tackle from behind 
As little short of scandal. 

And him purblind who first designed 
That Footballers should handle. 


Let others claim their points for-Tries— 
Such reckoning’s disconcerting— 

Goals Soccer-wise are all one size, 

And goals need no converting. 

The place-kick soaring high, I wot, 

With some may be " a ripper " ; 

But mine's the shot from instep hot, 

The Non-stop Daisy-clipper. 

Chorut. 
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dollars is not so big a sum, if the Chief is 
pleased.” 

Jack took out the title of his fifty acres 
in Illinois and added the new document to 
the roll, then thrust both into his wallet 
■again and promptly dismissed the matter 
from his mind. But all unknown to him 
the land in Chicago was rapidly assuming 
value. In 1873 another disastrous fire had 
nearly swept the place out of existence. 
The wooden shanties had all been devoured 
by the resistless element, and the district 
around old Fort Dearborn was like a 
wilderness. But the West was filling up 
now with great rapidity; Lake Michigan, 
with its marvellous sweep of inland sea, 
was being recognised as the fitting place 
for the concentration of a huge commerce, 
and men and money were being poured 
into Illinois. In 1876, when Jack was 
about twenty-two years of age, Chicago 
had grown into a great city, and his 
fifty neglected acres were right in the 
way of a wonderful development. The 
•old wooden shanty farmhouse had been 
swept away in the great fire, and the land 
remained uncultivated and waste. *• But 
shrewd speculators had been watching it 
with jealous eyes, and many quick-witted 
individuals had pored over the book of the 
Land Bureau. They learned that the 
owner was one John Jeffrey, and that he 
had last been heard of in St. Louis. Be¬ 
yond this no one knew anything about 
him. Various keen-eyed men had 
•sauntered into the land office at Chicago 
and had given their names as John Jeffrey, 
but when they were asked for official docu¬ 
ments concerning the land they were forced 
to fall back upon ingenious lies. 

“ It seems to me,” said the official to one 
of his clerks, “ that all the world belongs 
to the great Jeffrey family. I’ve had 
fifty John Jeffreys in here since Monday 
last, and each one was a bigger liar than, 
his forerunner. Folks say that we are all 
sprung from Adam. I reckon that it 
might to be from John Jeffrey.” 

Meanwhile, Jack, Gray, and Anderson 
were tramping Nevada from end to end in 
a vain search for the place where Red 
Tomahawk had obtained his lump of cinna¬ 
bar. There appeared to be hundreds of 
valleys named San Felipe, and each one 
was more unpromising than the other. Day 
after day the men tramped over the moun¬ 
tains, camping in all kinds of dangerous 
localities, spending their money and time 
in a vain attempt to discover some district 
which seemed to promise success, but dis¬ 
covering at length that they were as far 
off as ever. 

“Sillybar be hanged !” said Anderson, 
one terribly hot day, when the dust of the 
mountains had almost choked him, “I’m 
going to play the fool no longer. Sillybar 
is a suitable name for the beastly stuff. 
How many more San Felipe valleys are we 
going to try to reach. We shall end in 
going mad with this ceaseless hunt, and 
our ghosts will haunt these beastly wind¬ 
swept mountains. I feel that I could 
spend eternity wringing my hands and 
moaning, ' Sillybar—Sillybar—lost—lost— 
lost! ’ ” 

“ Silly fool, you mean,” growled Gray, 
whose face was skinned with the dry heat. 

You’ve got no spirit, Anderson.” 


“ I wish I had, my boy; you’d see a 
red-nose in no time if 1 could lay my 
hands upon a bottle.” 

“Bah! Anderson; you know what I 
mean. You are only fit for prospecting 
about a city—looking for buns and milk. 
Do you fancy that a mine worth millions 
of dollars is going to jump out on you and 
say, ‘ Here we are, my son.’ You’ve got 
to look, and look, and look, and then, 
when you are tired out and despairing, 
begin again as fresh as ever. We’ve had 
two years of it nearly.” 

“Two years! I thought it was two 
thousand by the beastly tediousness of it. 
Two years, indeed ! ” 

“ Barely two years, and we have hun¬ 
dreds of valleys yet untouched before us. 
If we land on the cinnabar in ten years’ 
time, what’s the odds? It will be worth 
all the trouble when we arrive. What do 
you say, Jack? ” 

“ I don’t mind the searching, Gray, but 
I confess I’m feeling a bit Bick. I sup¬ 
pose that there is such stuff as cinnabar 
somewhere, but I’m tired of this fruitless 
hunting about with nothing but quick¬ 
silver running through my mind. I am 
beginning to realise what a poor old chap 
I picked up in Bordeaux must have felt. 
He was after gold and got lost some¬ 
where on this vile continent. Of course, 
he never found it, but he wore out his life 
in a weary, vain search, and on his death¬ 
bed could only think of the treasure he 
might have had.” 

“ He’s not the only one,” said Gray. 
“ When I was in Leadville the talk was all 
about the men who discovered the great 
deposits of gold and silver in Nevada. We 
are not five hundred miles from the place. 
Two Irishmen down the Carson River 
valley had been prospecting for months 
without success. One evening, when they 
were almost dead beat, with provisions 
nearly run out and water all gone, Pat 
was digging a waterhole down the gulch, 
Peter was trying to make a fire. Pat 
began to dig in the yellow sand, and pre¬ 
sently some soft black rock and bits of 
quartz were thrown up. For want of some¬ 
thing better to do, next morning they 
washed the stuff, and got gold. For a 
month they worked all alone and washed 
out a lot of gold. Then a wandering 
trapper, Harry Comstock, turned up. He 
was a restless, good-for-nothing beggar, 
like you, Anderson. He could lie like 
Ananias, and in the course of an hour or 
so had convinced Pat and Peter that they 
were trespassing on his land. They were 
fools enough to believe him, so he regis¬ 
tered the claims, and soon afterwards 
struck a lode of silver sulphurets, the assay 
of which showed a value per ton of 3,000 
dollars in silver and 800 dollars in 
gold. They had a lively time after that, 
and the whole eastern slope of Mount 
Davidson over yonder was covered with 
miners.” 

“ I suppose they became millionaires,” 
said Jack. 

“Not a bit of it; easy come, easy 
go. They had a high old time for a 
while, and then the lode petered out 
and thousands were ruined. Pat drifted 
off to San Francisco, and died in a hospital 
somewhere; Peter wert mad and began 


to tunnel wildly in the mountains. He saw 
nothing but silver and gold, and voices 
sang every night to him of countless 
treasures in the heart of the mountain. 
At last his tunnel fell in on him and nearly 
killed him, and he died a raving lunatic.” 

“ Pleasant prospect for us,” said Ander¬ 
son ; “ but what about Comstock ? ” 

“ He lost his head, too, and drifted up 
into Montana hunting for gold, where he 
afterwards shot himself and was buried 
by some hunters who chanced to discover 
his body.” 

“And what about the lode they dis¬ 
covered,” said Jack, who had followed the 
story with intense interest. 

“ It’s played out, I tell you. You could 
now buy the whole mountain-side for a few 
dollars. But it was a jolly good thing 
while it lasted.” 

“ The prospector seems to have a hard 
time of it, Gray; he wanders about a 
rough storm-swept country, exposed to 
perils from Indians, thieves, and wild 
animals; he earns little money till he 
strikes something rich, and is always 
within arm’s length of starvation and 
death from thirst. If he does discover 
paying gravel, some one else shoots in and 
grabs the best of the ground, or the pro¬ 
spector hasn’t money to develop his claim, 
and some syndicate of sharpers swindles 
him. I think it would be better for me 
to get back to my land.” 

As he spoke Jack was fumbling in his 
concealed pocket. He drew out the parch¬ 
ment he had written in San Sebastian, and 
handed it to Gray. His companions looked 
at the array of figures, and Anderson read 
out the directions, “Divide total of addi¬ 
tion by 78,923, and reduce to pounds. Write 
the anewer in words.” He turned the 
scrip over and over, and looked at Jack 
with a wondering gaze. 

“ No, thank you, Johnny,” he said; 
“arithmetic was never in my line. Two 
hours of Euclid used to give me acute 
mania, another hour of fractions brought 
on delirium tremens, and another hour of 
algebra finished me, and I became-” 

“ What you have remained,” broke in 
Gray, “ a howling, raving maniac. We 
know all about it, and from the results 
can tell you the stiffness of the problem 
which puzzled you. But what is this. 
Jack ? have you been trying your hand at 
a cypher ? It looks to me like a childish 
attempt at a mystery.” 

Jack blushed and looked rather annoyed 
at this blunt description of what he had 
prided himself upon. “ It is a cypher. 
Gray; I made it up myself, but it is really 
the writing, in a figure code, of a message 
which I found in the pocket of the old 
Canadian who died in Bordeaux. It is all 
about the Platte River. If you wait a bit 
until I recall the writing I will give you 
the interpretation of the figures. Here 
you are—take it down as I read it : * I 
went South Platte to Laramie Big Sandy 
to Black Fork where Bridger built then 
struck through Blackfoot country the 
Blackhills tumbled down White Wolf hill 
before me the three peaks and big bare 
tree the gold was there at eix the sun 
struck the white tree.’ I’ll tell you where 
to place the spaces if you will wait a 
minute.” 
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** I don’t want spaces, Jack; they will 
only bother me. The thing is clear enough. 
The man went by the South Platte River 
to Laramie, then by the Big Sandy River 
to the Black Fork, where Bridger erected 
his trading post. From there he went 
through the Blackfoot country to the 
Blackhills. Climbing up White Wolf 
Hill he fell and probably knocked 
himself unconscious. When he re¬ 
covered and opened his eyes he saw 
in front of him, probably on the other 
side of the valley, three peaks and a big 
bare tree. At six, either in the morning or 


the evening, the sun shone on the white 
tree, and the gold was there. That’s clear 
enough. If it was morning the white tree 
faced the east, and the three peaks and 
big bare tree were on the eastern side of 
the valley. If it was evening, then the 
white tree faced the west, and the three 
peaks were also in the wfest. It’s all as 
clear as daylight to men who know the 
district. Was there anything else in the 
old man’s pocket ? ” 

“Yes; this piece of quartz with the 
gold streak in it.” 

“ Streak, do you call it ? My word ! it’s 
(To be continued.) 


almost solid gold. This is as rich a piece 
of gravel as I ever saw. It’s been rubbed 
smooth by water action. Good-bye, cinna¬ 
bar; I’m on for the White Wolf trail. 
Anderson, my son, we’re millionaires a 
dozen times over. Come on, my boy; this 
time to-morrow we must be on the trail 
to Fort Bridger; that is, if Jack will take 
us on as partners.” 

“ Bah! ” said Anderson, with a grim 
smile; “could you lend me five shillings, 
Gray ? You know you can’t, for you 
haven’t got ’em, you woolly-brained silly- 
bar millionaire maniac.” 


How Schoolboys may become Colonist-farmers: 

A NEW AND STRIKING EXPERIMENT. 


A new and very interesting, as well as 
most important, step was taken some 
little time back by Bradfield College—a step 
which may probably have extremely far- 
reaching effects on the future of many boys 
in the public schools of England, as well 
as on the future of several Colonies under 
British rule and government. 

What is this step, and what is it likely 
to do? Let us briefly show how it first 
came about, and then detail what is now 
happening with regard to it. The late 
warden of Bradfield (the Rev. Dr. Gray) 
saw that, all through his wide experience, 
there had regularly been under him a large 
number of boys of the best physical and 
moral stamp, who had little inclination 
for clerkly work, or for what may be 
termed a professional life. Nay, more. 
He saw and recognised that a vast number 
of lads at such schools as Bradfield were 
not only meant for agricultural and “land” 
life by their families, but that they had 
every fitness, combined with an intense 
desire, for that special class of work, as a 
career promising both health, pleasure, and 
monetary success at a later day. More¬ 
over, he recognised that they, as well as 
their parents, would eventually come to 
the conclusion that only the wider fields 
of our bigger Colonies—of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Rhodesia, etc. 
—could possibly afford the openings, 
facilities, and chances that such high- 
spirited, well-educated lads would be 
content with. 

Accordingly Dr. Gray set about estab¬ 
lishing what is well called “ The Bradfield 
College Ranch ” in Alberta, Canada, by 
negotiating the purchase there of a large 
tract of land, and then arranging for the 
erection of the requisite dwellings, etc., as 
a beginning for what Bradfield hoped to 
do. The plan originally drawn up by the 
skilful warden, assisted by expert advice, 
is that a party of Bradfield boys shall go 
out once each year, about Easter, to begin 
active operations on this ranch, acting 
under skilled tuition and guidance of ex¬ 
perienced farmers there. He himself, in 
fact, went with the first party of those 
boys last year, and so saw the beginning 
of what may in time become a very big 
thing indeed with reepect to England’s 
greatest schools. 

The boys will remain on the ranch, en¬ 
gaged in active farmwork, each year until 
October. Then, when the climatic condi¬ 
tions make »uch work impossible for 
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months to come, they will attend the 
winter session lectures and classes of one 
of the best Canadian colleges. Mr. J. G. 
Vosburg, who has had many years of very 
successful farming in Alberta, is the head 
of the Bradfield College ranch, so far as 
active labour and advice are concerned. 

Boys are not to be allowed to go out to the 
ranch before they have attained the age of 
eighteen—that is, not till their school-life 
at Bradfield may be said to be about to 
close. Every youth thus going out will 
have to pay a premium in advance of 100/. 
to cover all expenses for two years, but 


North-West and begins without experi¬ 
ence, teaching, or practical knowledge of 
what is required, and of what lies before 
him. 

The Bradfield College ranch is situated 
about twenty-two miles south-west of Cal¬ 
gary, in Alberta. It lies in a fine valley 
whose scenery is just like that of a grand 
English park. There is a large amount of 
mixed farming carried on there already, 
though the chief farming operations at 
present are perhaps those connected with 
horses and cattle. The house on the ranch 
contains twenty-six rooms, and has water¬ 
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part of this sum will be repaid to him in 
wages, since he will receive 21. a month in 
that way from the beginning, and his wages 
will increase as he gets experience and is 
worth more to the ranch. 

It is estimated that, after two years of 
such tuition, advice, and experience, he 
will be fit and able to start for himself, 
by buying or obtaining free grants of land 
in such positions and spots as to afford the 
best return in every way for what he has 
done and will do on it in future. He can 
thus start his farm with an infinitely 
greater chance of ultimate success than if 
he goes straight from England to the 


power from a windmill. As showing how 
tremendously conditions of life have im¬ 
proved for “ settlers ” to-day in such a 
spot, we need only mention that this house 
has its drawing-room, its piano, pianola, 
and library ! 

So much for the beginning and the 
practical work of this fine scheme. But 
who can tell what it will lead to? Already 
the all-important and very powerful Head¬ 
masters’ Conference, in England, im¬ 
mensely attracted by the scheme, is evolv¬ 
ing a system of advisory committees in the 
chief towns of Canada. It proposes, too, 
that there shall be a central secretary in 
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London, who will be ready to advise and 
help all boys from the big public schools 
who wish to become Canadian farmers or 
settlers, and who will be able to forward 
them to other duly appointed itinerant 
agents of the scheme in Canada, who will 
locate them in various places of the Do¬ 
minion, so as to secure for them the finest 
possible advantages in every way. Thus 
it is quite impossible for anyone just now 
even to guess what such a far-reaching and 


such posts. So that Cambridge is, in 
another and rather different manner, doing 
at home what Bradfield College has Bet 
itself to do abroad ! 

But these schemes and experiments of 
the higher educational bodies in our land 
are now beginning to influence and affect 
the lower ones. And it can hardly be 
doubted that, within a few years, there 
will be unprecedented facilities for the 
secondary—perhaps even for the elemen¬ 


The Bradfield College “ House " at Alberta. Canada. 


influential body as the Headmasters’ Con¬ 
ference may be able to effect with regard 
to this. But one thing is absolutely cer¬ 
tain, which is, that in coming years, the 
public schools will send out direct more 
and more of their best and finest talent to 
such training-grounds as this Albertan 
ranch. 

It is worth noting, in connection with 
this phase of educating the higher-class 
boy for land work from school and college, 
that Cambridge University itself began 
a somewhat similar scheme nearer home 
about ten years ago, a scheme which is 
succeeding admirably and wonderfully. 
The ’Varsity located its farm-work teach¬ 
ing at the little village of Impington, not 
far from Cambridge, and there it obtained 
250 acres of arable and pasture land for the 
purpose. 

On that land, during term-time at Cam¬ 
bridge, you can generally witness the 
curious spectacle of a group of scholarly 
youths closely examining the soils, crops, 
implements, etc.—nay, often doing actual 
ploughing, sowing, and similar work— 
under the teaching or direction of learned 
’Varsity professors or practical East 
Anglican farmers and agriculturists. Cam¬ 
bridge even goes so far as to confer an 
“Agricultural Diploma” on the young 
men who prove themselves qualified for 
the award ; and this diploma is also open 
to men who are not actually members of 
the University. By that privilege a public- 
school bov of very moderate means, who 
cannot afford the three years’ course of 
life in college at Cambridge, can pass 
through the agricultural teaching and get 
the coveted diploma at a net expense of 
about 60/. per annum ! 

And then, what is open to those who 
obtain this special certificate of competency 
as farmers ? Why, the holders of it gener- 
ally get excellent appointments in the 
Colonies, and under foreign governments.- 
where a knowledge of farming and open- 
air work is indispensable to the holder of 


tary—schoolboy to enjoy similar oppor¬ 
tunities and privileges. Indeed, a start 
towards this end is already being made 
by no less a person than the Honourable 
Rupert Guiness, m.p., who has conceived 
a splendid way of helping likely lads in 
his London constituency. 

Mr. Guinness has acquired a large tract 
of agricultural land near Woking, and on 
this he intends to place at least ten boys 
from a certain London district each vear. 


This Woking centre will almost indubi* 
tably become the practical school of a long 
line of budding farmers and farm-hands, 
who will do credit to the Old Country 
when they betake themselves afterwards 
to various Colonies, to start there for them¬ 
selves. 

And, too, it would not be at all fair to 
omit what the Victorian Government itself 
is doing in Australia to help English boys 
just leaving school here in this same way. 
Indeed the great and very successful effort® 
it is making in this direction are worthy 
of all praise, which is most unstintingly 
given by one who has fully gone into and 
realised what the novel scheme may 
ultimately lead to. 

Victoria has built, endowed, and 
equipped two special agricultural colleges 
for teaching youths the principles and 
practical part of farm-work, and these 
colleges are not only open to English lads of 
better class going out there, but a course of 
instruction at them is particularly recom¬ 
mended by the Victorian authorities in 
London, who know the immense value such 
will be to the English boy from the public 
or secondary school. 

The Dookie College, which is the one 
usually recommended to English emigrant- 
lads, gives a whole year’s education, includ¬ 
ing maintenance, at fees not exceeding 
28/.. this charge having been made pur¬ 
posely so low as to meet the most modest 
purse of the secondary-school boy for a 
period of two years. He certainly owes 
a great debt, indeed, to the Victorian 
Government which has thus enabled him 
to obtain such splendid, efficient, and 
practical farming instruction, board, and 
lodging, for such a marvellously low sum 
annually. 

Dookie and Longerenong, the two col¬ 
leges, give their pupils the very best 
education possible in the subjects needed 
for a mixed, cattle, dairy, or wheat farm. 
Moreover, there is not the least difficulty 
in their boys obtaining excellent situations 
and fine openings for their future success 
when they leave the colleges, carrying with 
them diplomas of their efficiency in the 


Students learning Irrigation in Victoria. 


It is not precisely fixed at the time when 
I write this what sum (if any) these lads 
will have to pay annually towards their 
tuition, keep, and lodging. But, in any 
case, it may be taken as certain that Mr. 
Guinness, with his usual generosity and 
excellent method of doing things which he 
takes up as a hobby, will find no small 
part of the cost of this splendid training- 
ground for London lads who want to “ go 
back to the land ” for their future living. 


various departments of farm-work as 
taught there. When one remembers that 
in the score years or so during which 
Dookie has been working in this iweful 
way no fewer than over 1,000 students have 
passed through its hands—and it is safe 
to say that well over 90 per cent, of these 
have been very successful in later life- 
one gets a fair idea of the splendid work 
the Victorian Government did when it 
thus founded and endowed such colleges 
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for the tuition of the bov leaving school, 
in giving him these facilities at such a 
moderate cost, and in thus opening out an 
avenue f-'r the En e li3h public-sch ol lad 
as well as for the native-born Australian 
boy. 

Whilst this article is being written I 
have received information at first hand of 
another and very important Btep which 
is being taken by a most influential com¬ 
mittee with regard to this same matter. 
This committee includes the Earl of Clar¬ 
endon, Lord Claud Hamilton, the Agent 
General for Queensland, the Agent- 
General for British Columbia, and the 
Agent-General for Tasmania, which will 
show at once how all our colonies are grasp¬ 
ing the significance of this movement for 
attracting the English schoolboy, as soon 
as he leaves school here, to take up farm¬ 
ing within their bounds. 

The object of this notable committee is 
to found a national school of agriculture, 
in which boys (and even girls in some 
cases) will receive a thorough training in 
farming, with a view to life and work in 
the Colonies afterwards. A farm of some 
100 acres near London is to be started as 
soon as possible, with 100 pupils to begin 
with. The tuition is to be free, and this 
excellent committee not only desires to 
make the scheme self-supporting, but they 
think they will be able to pay the pupils 
something in wages out of the produce 
grown there. The details are not yet all 
arranged in full, but the main principles 
are already settled, and the farm will soon 



M ost boys are fond of boating, but it is 
not everyone who has a boat of hie 
own, or even lives near enough to a sheet 
of water to enable him to enjoy the benefits 
of a pull. The lad who lives by a river is 
pretty certain to find himself embarking 
on a craft of some sort, and if he should 
be near the sea, he will probably do a 
certain amount of saili g as well. 

If he has a boat of his own he will make 
good use of it and will soon become an 
expert navigator; but to the casual boat¬ 
man, a few hints on the management of 
small craft may not be out of place, as 
holiday times many boys go afloat who 
have perhaps seldom before stepped into 
a boat. 

Not wishing to appear ignorant of things 
nautical, they embark oftentimes on a 
dangerous trip, and are lucky if they get 
back to the Landing stage with nothing 
worse than a ducking, which, to say the 
least of it, is moist ai.d unpleasant. 

For those boys then, whose knowledge 
of boating is email, I give these few hints, 


be a living thing, and a great factor in 
helping on the object we have been talking 
about here. 

So that it is clear, from what has been 


said, that the coming years will witness 
an extraordinary and novel development 
of chances, opportunities, and facilities for 
the boy at our chief schools, the boy w T ho 
has a taste and natural liking for farming 


& 


so that when they make their next trip to 
the seaside they will not behave like the 
usual tripper. 

We often see parties out boating, and 
notice the oars pulled in a fashion resem¬ 
bling the sweeps of a windmill. Watch the 
boat’s crew of a man-o’-war landing, and 
see how regularly the strokes are made, 
pulled as by one man, and, as they reach 
the landing, the oars are thrown up 
together in proper seamanlike fashion. 

If a boy is able to join a rowing club 
he will benefit thereby, as a river or canal 
is an ideal place for a pull. 

Anyway, boats are always to be had, 
and having this necessary item we can 
get afloat and practise rowing, which is 
one of the best exercises a boy could have. 

I will not speak of sailing in the present 
article, as small boats for river work are 
not suitable for Bailing and the strength 
of the wind varies in the curves of a river, 
and unless one knows the locality pretty 
well, there is a risk of an upset in some 
places. 


and outdoor life and work, rather than 
for professional or trade pursuits. Nearly 
every colony is now calling, inviting, and 
asking him to come under its tuition and 


protection, whilst learning how to do the 
thing ! And the big schools are actively 
assisting ! As time passes, this work will 
develop still more; of that there can be no 
doubt at all ! 


When making your boat fast to the pier 
there is a proper way to do this, and this 
is by two half-hitches, which is shown in 
fig. 1, and is a knot which cannot work 
loose and binds tighter as the strain comes 
on it. It is also easily cast off when you 
want to get under way again. 

The painter, or rope fastened to the 
bow, with which the boat is made fast, 
should be neatly coiled up in the bow when 
not in use. Nothing looks more untidy 
than rope lying about anywhere; besides, 
you can easily find the end of the painter 


Tig l 

when you want it, if it is in its proper 
place. 

Before you cast off, see that you have all 
that is required aboard, and that every¬ 
thing is in its proper place. 

Seat yourself facing the stern of the 
boat, and push off from the wharf, then 
ship the oars. 

These are placed in the rowlocks or 
tholepins, so that the leather on tho oars 
rests between them and prevents chafing. 
Sometimes rowlocks are used, and if so 
they must bo secured by a lanyard in case 
the oar lifts them overboard,—then when 
not in use they can be unshipp d and hang 
down inside the boat. If you are afloat 



Students Drying Raisins at Dookie College. 



By GEORGE PON TIN, 

Author oj “ Type) of our Merchant Service,” “ A Yaicl Cruise,” etc. etc. 
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by yourself you will have both oars to use, 
and must keep a look-out over your 
shoulder to see where you are pulling, and 
do your own steering. 

If a companion is with you he can sit 


aft and steer, and this is better in many 
ways, as he can relieve you when you feel 
you need a rest, or you could each take an 
oar. 

Practise a good length of pull, not too 
fast, but get into a good style. 

Reach forward and let the blades just 
dip into the water, then lean back, keeping 
the blade at the same depth, and pull 
steadily, ending with a sharp lifting pull 
aB the blade leaves the water aft. Then 
with a turn of your wrist flatten the blade 
so that it skims the water on its return, 
and repeat the stroke. 

Keep the blade at the same depth—-not 
too deep., as though you were dredging, 



nautical language, you will “ catch a crab.’* 

On smooth water there is no necessity 
for this, if one pulls properly ; but pulling 
in a rough sea is a different matter, and 
the waves have to be watched to prevent 
any disaster of this sort. 

The boat can be steered also without the 
rudder, by backing water with one oar and 
ulling on the other; and the boat can be 
rought to a standstill by backing both 
oars, and you can turn in your own length 
by working both oars in different direc¬ 
tions. 

Don't let the oars slip out of the rowlocks 


and fall overboard. If one should Blip 
out, don’t make a rush to the side for it 
and probably capsize the vessel, but take 
the remaining oar and place it in the stern, 
and scull the boat after it. 


This is a mode of propulsion rarely prac¬ 
tised enough, and is often a very handy 
way to get a small boat along, though for a 
large one it would not be so fast as might 
be desired. 

Yachts’ dinghies are all provided with a 
curved hole at the stern, or a rowlock is 
inserted, in which the oar is placed so 
that the blade is in the water. If you have 
the boat loaded with goods you have no 
room to pull, so sculling is the best method 
to get the boat along, as shown in fig. 2. 
It is somewhat difficult to explain on paper, 
but the movement of the blade resembles 
that of a screw propeller, and the result 
acte on the boat in the same way, and 
sends her ahead. It is not such a speedy 
way of getting along as by rowing, yet, 
after a time, it is marvellous the rate at 
which a boat can be sculled, and it is well 
worth boys practicing it. One can see 
ahead, and point the bow exactly where 



one wiehes to go, and can easily avoid any 
objects en route by steering with the oar 
also. 

It is also very handy in working through 
narrow openings in which the oars would 
have to be ehipped, and one can come along¬ 
side a vessel without any trouble by this 
method, which is one generally used by 
yachtsmen and fishermen in harbour. 

Practise in this, as in pulling, and you 
will be well repaid. 

The diagram fig. 3 will help to 
exDlain the zigzag method made by the 
blade, which works forward in short 
“tacks” and sends the boat ahead. 

Figs. 4 and 5 also show how the hand 
should be placed on the oar. The hand 
is worked by the wrist, taking short turns 
in the positions shown. 

See that the oar does not slip out of the 
rowlock. It is best to stand up when scul¬ 
ling, and use the right hand, or both hands 
can be used together. 


Have a safe mooring for yonr boat, 
unless you haul her up into a boatshed. 

A good mooring is made by procuring a 
heavy stone into which an eyebolt has been 
fixed to receive a length of chain. The 
end of the chain is long enough to come 
out of the water and is then made fast to a 
rope which in turn is secured to the bow* 
of the boat. The weight of stone will 
depend on the size of the boat it has to 
hold and the strength of the current, but 
it is best to have plenty of weight to keep 
the boat from dragging in a breeze. If a- 
large stone cannot be found, two or three 
smaller ones will do as well if all placed 
together. 

See that the boat swings clear of all 
others when at the moorings. If moored 
near a landing stage, a rope can be made 
fast to pull the boat alongside; but if & 
distance out, another boat or punt will of 
course be necessary to get aboard. If you 
are anchored for fishing, a small iron anchor 
is a necessary part of the equipment. It* 
need not be large or heavy, as very little 
is neceesary to hold a boat if plenty of 
cable is run out; in fact, the pull or strain 
of the anchored vessel lessens with every 
yard of cable let out. 

This is why a ship riding at anchor in » 
gale of wind lets out all the length of cable 
possible, ae a short cable'would soon snap 
even if it did not drag. 

Keep your boat clean, both inside and 
out, washing down with plenty of water, 
which can be baled out afterwards, or, if 
hauled up, take out the plug under the 
bottom boards and let it run away. 

There is plenty of enjoyment and exer¬ 
cise to be got out of a rowing boat, though 
most of our readers will probably wish they 
had a mast and sail fitted ; but all boat* 
are not built for sailing, and as this part 
of navigation is not included in the present 
article, I will leave my readers to have a 
good time with their rowing boat, and 
trust the few hints given may prove of 
service to them. 

* * * 

DROPPING THE PILOT. 

is over at last; the stamping, the cheers. 

And all the grand speeches are done; 

There’s nought now remains but the memory dear 
And the pile of prizes I’ve won; 

The term has just ended, my school career too, 
To-morrow will see me away 
From the scenes and the triumphs of many long yean; 
I’m dropping the pilot to-day 1 

In years that are gone how I longed for the time 
When schooldays at last would be o’er; 

But now it has come I am loth to depart 
From the school that will see me no more. 

I’ve been jolly happy. I’ve had a good time. 
Succeeded at work and at play; 

Though outwardly cheerful, sad thoughts wt Jt arise ; 
I’m dropping the pilot to-day! 

The Head who has carefully watched my career, 
Been counsellor, tutor, and guide, 

8teered me clear of the rocks, and marked out my 
course, 

Till now in smooth waters I ride; 

I gratefully tender him deep heartfelt thanks, 

His kindness I ne’er can repay; 

I’m sorry to part, but the time has arrived ; 

I’m dropping the pilot to-day 1 

Farewell to the school and the friends, young anti 
old, 

I’m launched on Life’s sea now alone; 

Though storms may arise there’s a Pilot above, 

In ills strength will I trust, not my own ; 

The precepts and lessons I’ve learned here at school 
Will e’er throughout life with me stay. 

And help me steer clear of the breakers and shoals. 
Though dropping the pilot to-day 1 

Harold dorkino. 
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PYRAMIDS OF THE 
DIGITS. 

BY H. F. L. Meyer. 

We showed eleven years ago that the multiplications 
bv 9 produce pretty results. Those of the 1 and the 8 
are most interesting; the other digits are more com¬ 
plicated. J= 1 + 9x0 

11 = 2+9x1 
111= 3 + 9X12 
1111= 4+9x123 
11111= 5 + 9x1234 
111111= 6+9x12315 
1111111= 7 + 9x123456 
11111111= 8+9X1234567 
111111111= 9+9x12345678 
1111111111 = 10+9 x 123456789 


2= 2+9x0 
22= 4+9x2 
222= 6+9x24 
2222= 8+9x246 
22222 = 10+9x2468 
222222 = 12 + 9 X 24690 
2222222 = 14+9 X 246912 
22222222 = 16+9 X 2469134 
222222222= 18+9 X 24691356 
2222222222 = 20+9X246913578 
22222222222 = 22 + 9 X 2469135800 
222222222222= 24 + 9 X 24691358022 
and so on 


3=3+9x0 
33=6+9x3 
333=0+9x37 
3333 = 3 + 9x370 
33333 = 6+9x3703 
333333=0+9x37037 

and thus it can be continued, repeating the o, 6 and 0. 

4=4+9x0 
44 = 8+9x4 
444 = 3+9x49 
4444 = 7 + 9x493 
44444 = 2 + 9x4938 
444444 = C + 9X 49382 
4444444=1+9 x 493827 
44444444 = 5 + 9 X 4938271 
444444414 = 0+9x49382716 
4444444444 = 4 + 9 X 493827160 
and from this line the nine numbers from 4 to 0 are 
repeated. 


6=5+9 X 0 
55 = 1+9x6 
555=6+9x61 
5555 = 2 + 9x617 
55565 = 7+9x6172 
555555 = 3 + 9x61728 
5555555=8 + 9 X 617283 
55555555 = 4 + 9x6172839 
555555555 = 9+9 X 61728394 
5555555555 = 5+9 X 617283950 
and also here the nine numbers from 5 to 9 in the 
vertical line occur again. 

6=6+9x 0 
66 = 3+9x7 
666 = 0 + 9x74 
6666 = 6 + 9x710 
66666 = 3 + 9 x 7407 

and thus, as with the 3, the three numbers 6, 3 and 0 
are repeated, but the next has again a cycle of 9 
numbers. 

7=7+9x0 
77=5+9x8 
777=3 + 9x86 
7777 = 1 + 9x864 
77777 = 8 + 9x8641 
777777=6+9x86419 
7777777 = 4 + 9x864197 
77777777=2+9 X 8641975 
777777777 = 0 + 9x86419753 
7777777777=7+9x864197530 
the period of the 4 and the 7 has not the 9, and that of 
the 5 has not the 0. 

8= 8+9x0 
88= 7+9x9 

888= 6+9x98 

8888= 5 + 9x987 

88888= 4 + 9X9876 

888888= 3 + 9x98765 

8888888= 2+9x987654 

88888888= 1 + 9x9876543 

888888888= 0+9 X 98765432 

8888888888=—1 + 9 X 987654321 
88888888888=—2+9X 9876543210 

The progression of the nine numbers from 0 to 2 at the 
end of each line can be repeated by making the last 2 
lines thus : 

8+9x987654320 and 
7+9X987654329 

A pyramid of the 9 can be made in several ways. 
An easy way is : 

9=9+9x0 
99=9+9x10 
999 = 9 + 9x110 
9999 = 9 + 9x1110 


Another way is: 

9= 9+9x0 
99=18+9x9 
999 = 27 +9 x 108 
9999 = 36 + 9 x 1107 
99999=45 + 9x11106 
999999 = 54 + 9x111105 
9999999 = 63+9x1111104 
99999999 = 72 + 9x 11111103 
999999999 = 81+ 9 X 111111102 
9999999999 = 90+9 X 1111111101 
99999999999 = 99 + 9 X 11111111100 
and thus it can progress. 

The 7 allows a pretty arrangement, for the period 
of the six decimals 142857 of} occurs here : 

9=2+7 X1 
99=1 + 7x14 
999=5 + 7x142 
9999 = 3 + 7x1428 
99999 = 4 + 7x14285 
999999 = 0+7x142857 
and then it begins again : 

9999999=2+7x1428571 
99999999= 1 + 7 X 14285714 

* * * 

OUR *• B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 113. 

By Daniel M. Ramsay (Craigie, N.B.). 

BLACK. 



A clever little problem. It has been 
mislaid some months and we are not 
sure whether the author intends it for us 
for original publication. Nevertheless good 
things are no worse for the reproduction. 

Solutions. 

No. 110 (by J. S. Heyes).— Black : 5, 9, 
12, 13, 19. King 11. White : 21, 22, 25, 
26, 28. King 24. Black to move and draw. 
11—15 (a) 12—16 15—18 *13—31 31—27 

21—17 24—20 (6) 22—15 20—11 Drawn 

( a )_15—18, 24—15, 18—11, 17—14, 9— 
18, 22—8. W. wins. 

(6)—20—11, 18—23, 25—21, 23—30, (c) 
11—7, *19—23, 7—11, 30—25, 11—16, 25— 
18, 16—19, 13—22, 19—17. B. wins. 

(c) 11—15, 30—25, 15—24, 25— 18, 17 
—14, 18—15. B. wins. 

No. Ill (by Arthur Fayne).—Position- 
Black men on 1, 16, 18, 28. King 12. 
White men on 14, 15, 21, 24. King 27. 
Black to move and win. 

.28—32 *18—23 28—17 *12—8 14—7 

(a) 27—31 20—11 21—14 7—2 *8—3 

V *32—28 23—27 * 1—6 6—10 

24—20 31—24 11—7 Black wins. 

(a) 24—20, 32—23, 20—11, *18—22, 14— 
10, 23—18, etc. Black wins by forcing two 
for one. 

No. 112 (by Arthur Fayne).—Position- 
Black men on 1, 15. Kings 12, 30. White 
men on 14, 20. Kings 17, 23. Black to 
move and win. 

•15 ia 17—26 • 1—6 7—2 *8—3 

23—19 30—16 11—7 * 6—10 Black 

18—22 20—l 1 *12—8 14— 7 Mins 


THE KEY BOARD 

Correspondents inquire from time to 
timo for an explanation of the method, 
employed for playing over our games and 
solutions by the figure notation. The follow¬ 
ing diagram represents the draughts board 
numbered for this purpose. 


BLACK. 



In playing the games or solutions over, 
the student will remember that at the 
beginning of a game the Black men always 
occupy the squares numbered from 1 to 12, 
and the White men those numbered from 
21 to 32. Black always moves first in the 
games. Sometimes our problem diagrams 
are shown with the Blacks at the bottom. 
The small numbers arc then also at the 
bottom. There is no need for students to 
mark their boards if they cut this diagram 
for reference. The left side numbers indicate 
the squares you play from ; on the right 
those you play to. Thus 11—15 signifies— 
play from 11 to 15. The Variations are 
numbered in natural succession down the 
columns. Thus : (1) leads to Variation (1): 
(2) to Variation (2), and so on. Do not play 
the move opposite which the indicator is 
placed : play instead the initial move of the 
Variation to which it refers. The letter 
Indicators refer the player to critical or ex¬ 
planatory notes, or alternative play. The 
starred moves indicate those essential to 
the result, the only moves to win or draw, 
as the case may be. 


Correspondence. 

C. B. (Rugby).—We show the key board 
to the figure notation. 

D. M. Ramsay.—Your letter and problems 
have betn unaccountably mislaid for many 
months. One we show above, which is very 
clever. The other is faulty. 

B. G. F. (Deniliquin, Australia).—Glad 
to hear from you again. 

W. B. (Clachanach, Iona).—Wrong. 
Compare solution No. 105. 

* * * 


Corrcsponbcnce. 


N S. (Norwich).— Yes : enter our Drawing Competi¬ 
tions and persevere, and it is not unlikely you may 
win a prize in due time. 


INFELIX.—1. No 
to disclose. 2. 
mode of living, 
point, perfectly 
courage.” 


bar whatever, therefore nothing 
No remedy beyond your present 
What you mention is, up to a 
natural, so “ thank God, and take 


J. J. PUOH (Willesden).—The Latin motto means, 
“ Whatever concerns boys forms the subject of 
this book.” 


C r,_ if the one cigarette a week causes you so 

"much distress, why not promptly drop it instead of 
retrying us about it ? 


I 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


(MaeteY Stanley Bertram, Melbourne, Victoria.) 

s'&l 

A CAPE BOY’S WONDERFUL 
WORK. 

Mr. Harry Beynox, of Capetown, writes to us: 
“ I enclosea recentiesueof the ‘ Cape Argus’ which may 
interest your readers, especially if they are the same 
kind of boys who read the ' BiO.P.’ in 1878. I shall 
never forget my delight when my dear father brought 
me the first few weeks’ issues containing instalments 
ol that famous serial * From Powder Monkey to Ad¬ 
miral.’ Also the wonderful boats, violins, peep-shows, 
cardboard model;, etc., etc., t.iat my school fellows 
and myself, instigated by your * mechanical contribu¬ 
tors,' endeavoured to make. And certainly not 
least have I a lively recollection of the manly and 
healthy tone invariably inculcated.” And now for 
the article referred to by this writer : 

Wonders op Wireless. 

Shortly after the Government established the wire¬ 
less-telegraphy statiou on the Bluff, Durban, the ope- 
ralors had the novel experience of being rung up by 
some unknown systems. The questions were always 
of a flippant or inquisitive nature, and the recurrence 
of the experience, apart from being an annoyance, 
made it imperative that the unknown communicauts 
should be detected. Accordingly, considerable trouole 
was taken from time to time to fathom the mystery. 
As the waves were always the same—or in other words, 
the ” tuning ” always the same—the theory of the 
operators that tb. explanation would be found in 
passing ships fitted with either of the two wireless 
systems in vogue in South Africa having some fun 
with the Durban stations would not hold water. A 
study of this theory led to its complete breakdown. 

One Sunday, quite recently, however, three boys 
turned up at the operating station on the Bluff and 
asked if they might be allowed to look over the appara¬ 
tus. They were granted permission, and it was very 
soon apparent to the officer in charge that these three 
youths were perfectly conversant with the whole busi¬ 
ness. and. as a matter of fact, had stations of their own. 

A representative of the ‘‘Sunday Times” on a visit to 
Durban, inquired into the whole affair, and the ex¬ 
planation of the whole mystery reads like a romance. 
In the unravelling of the mystery a boy has been dis¬ 
covered who promises to be of some importance in his 
day and generation in the study of the most wonderful 
power of to-day, electricity. 

This boy is Frank Kuttel, son of Mr. Frank Kuttel, 
consulting engineer to the cold storages and whaling 
stations of Durban. Our representative visited the 
house of Mr. Kuttel, in the Botanic Garden Road, 
Durban, and investigated the matter thoroughly. It 
appears that young Kuttel, whose age is fourteen, took 
up the study of electricity at a very tender age. He 
particularly applied hi.nsclf to wireless telegraphy, and 
in company with two other youths—Geo. Renaud, 
aged eighteen, and John Farin, aged sixteen—con¬ 
structed wireless telegraphy stations of their own at 
their various residences. Young Kuttel, however, 


made his own, and it was his installation that the 
newspaper-man inspected. 

Outside the house he has erected two high poles 
made of bamboo, and from them he runs his earth 
and aerial wires. In his bedroom he has the keyboard, 
which is made of wood. He also taught himself the 
Morse international code, and in a word he made the 
whole apparatus himself, with the single exception 
of the ear receiver, with which one of his admirers 
presented him. He made use of the Durban munici¬ 
pal current, but found it was not satisfactory, as the 
voltage of 200 was much too high. He therefore 
set to work and made a transformer with insulated 
copper wire, and is now using a reduced current of 50 
volts. 

No ship or system can communicate with the Bluff 
without waking him up. He can read every message 
that comes to Durban from within a radius of 100 
miles. His apparatus is, of course, not sufficiently 
powerful to collect waves from such great distances 
as can the Government stations. As most people 
now know, wireless telegraphy depends on the timing 
of the electrical waves. Young Kuttel has a tuning 
apparatus distinctly his own. It is made of copper 
piping, wound round like the worm of a still. Attached 
to one of his mother's clothes' lines, with clothes' pegs, 
is a copper wire connected with his receiver, if he 
finds that the elx'trical wave is too weak, he simply 
removes the clothes’ peg with his insulator until he 
strengthens the current sufficiently to receive the 
message. If, on the other hand, the wave is too strong, 
he cuts the resistances out until he can hear distinctly'. 

The discovery of this and the other two private 
stations hus considerably perturbed the Government, 
who have written stern official letters to the boys pro¬ 
hibiting them from using their systems until the 
matter can be inquired into. Young Kuttel has 
received nearly twenty questions from the P.G.M.’s 
Department, to be answered immediately. One of 
tli se questions is, “ Where have you studied wireless 
tel ’graphy ? ” The boy’s answer to this is, “ In my 
home.” Another question is, “ What wave do you 
use ? ” In reply he states that he does not know, 
but it is about 11,000 feet, and then he goes on to 
describe it. 

It is understood that Sir David Graaff is taking a 
great interest in these boys, and in the near future 
it is probable that something more will be heard, 
especially of young Kuttel, who is at present study¬ 
ing at the Durban High School. 


•^1 —^1 
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A FINE RECORD. 

Here is a paragraph from a recent number of the 
“ Westminster Gazette ” : “ After thirty-three years of 
great popularity and success in all parts of the British 
Empire, the * Boy’s Own Paper ’ is commencing its 
thirty-fourth year with a New Series. The aim of the 
‘ B.O.P.,’ as it is most often called, is now', as ever, 
to afford to its readers not only that which deeply 
interests, but also, and only, whatever tends to the 
making of clean, brave, truly manly boys and men. 
The editor (Mr. G. A. Hutchison), who prepared the 
very first number, is slill at the helm.” 
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THE “'B.O.P” IN INDIA. 

" A Hindoo ” writes to us from Bangalore: ** I 
would like to draw your attention to a slight mistake 
which has been committed in your new serial story 
(‘ B.O.P.,’ Oct. 1911) ’ Prank de Vere,’ by Rev. T. G. 
Williams. There he says that Siva is a goddess. 
Siva is, in fact, a God, one of the * Three murthis,’ as 
tlie principal gods of the Hindoo pantheon are termed ; 
the other two being Bramha and Vishnu. Bramha is 
the god of creation, Vishnu the god of preservation, 
and Sira is the god of destruction.” 
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An Enthusiastic Young Australian “ B.O.P. 
Reader. 
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THE ABBOT'S CHRISTMAS H AM PER —(Drawn /or the "Boy's Otcn Paper t " by J. JKLLICOB.) 

[A picture o l the “Good Old Hines I” The hamper-bearer has been captured by footpads, who are riotously enjoying the hamper's contents, to the chagrin 

of the defrauded monks, whose ferry-boat is the wrong side of the water.] 
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The Concession Hunters: 

A TALK OF SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


Author o/ ‘ 

G eobge slept like a log in the train that 
night, and woke the next morning to 
find the engine puffing its steady twenty 
‘pules an hour (for South African trains 
Beldom do more) through the monotonous 
panorafna of seemingly arid flat-topped 
mountains that is called the Karoo after 
the curious stuntec shrub which grows 
there, on which the sheep of the colony 
thrive so well The scenery was too 
familiar to be of interest to him, and, 
though for most of the day he sat in¬ 
stinctively gazing out of the carriage- 
window, his thoughts were filled with 
nothing but day-dreams of the gold-reef 
•in.far-away Portuguese East Africa, and 
of the bitter blow it would be to his 
father When he learnt that his opinion of 
the existence of the gold had been con¬ 
firmed by so famous an expert as the en¬ 
gineer Philipson, only for the fortune he 
'had worked so har~ and long to win to be 
•irretrievably lost to him by ’ is illness. 

, All day, during the succeeding night, 
’and for most of the day after, while the 
train panted on, over the tottering railway 
bridge at Norval’s Pont, through the 
sweeping grass plains of the Orange River 
Colony, and on to the , Transvaal and 
'Johannesburg, that wonderful modern city, 
with its broad, handsome streets, huge 
i hotels, theatres, and electric cars, that it 
>is so strange to find more than a thousand 
miles in the far interior of the lonely 
African continent, he could think of little 
else. An so it was when he returned to 
his work in the office, where it needed all 
the respect in which he held Mr. Jackson, 
the firm’s dignified and austere head clerk, 
to keep him regularly at his desk. 

But one morning, scarcel*' a week after 
his return from Cape Town, Mr. Jackson 
rose soberly from his chair as he entered 
the office and drew him aside into the big 
bay window out of o vshot of the other 
clerks, t 

. “ Do you know a man called Isaacson, 
a Jewish fellow, Master George?” he 
asked in a low tone that was not without 
some trace of anxiety. 

. No," replied George, without much 
interest; ‘ ‘ who is he ? ” 

*' H’m ! " muttered Mr. Jackson, under 
his breath, " what can the fellow warn ” 
Then he added to George, “ I only know 
him slightly myself, I’m glad to say, and 
what I do know of him is not to his credit. 
But Mr. Mackay occasionally employs him. 
He says he wants to sec you. He’s in 
there.” And he pointed to the door of a 
room which the heads of the firm used for 
confidential interviews with their clients. 

“ What does he want with me? ” asked 
George. “ Didn’t he Bay ? " 

Mr. Jackson gave vent to a loud sniff of 
indignation. 

“/ don’t know,” he replied, in ruffled 
tones. “ He first asked to see Mr. Scobell. 
and when I told him Mr. Scobell had sailed 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 

liotrtand's Fortune,” “ The Adventure* of Jack Alder son, 

CHAPTER II. 

for England he appeared to be upset, but 
finally said that Mr. Mackay would do. 
But when he learnt that Mr. Mackay was 
away too, and had gone to Durban, he com¬ 
pletely lost his self-control. I represented 
to him that I had the honour to enjoy the 
entire confidence of the firm and that he 
might speak to me as openly as to one of 
the principals, and—and—and he was posi¬ 
tively insulting.” 

“ Why, what did he say? " asked George, 
unable to repress a laugh, for the head 
clerk’s dignity was the stock joke of the 
office. 

“ Say ! ” cried Mr. Jackson, so emphati¬ 
cally that- the other clerks all looked up 
from their ledgers. “ Say! Why, he 
laughed in my face, and told me he didn’t 
come iere t© do business with clerks.” 

“ What did you do—kick him out ? ” 
laughed George. 

“ He didn’t give me a chance,” said Mr. 
Jackson, who had never kicked anybody in 
his life. “ He bounced out of the office 
straight away.” 

“ But I thought you said he was in 
there,” said George, pointing to the confi¬ 
dential room. j 

“ So he is,” replied Mr. Jackson. “ H©‘ 
wasn’t , gone five minutes before he was 
back asking if you were in Johannesburg. 
And when I told him you should have been 
here by this—for you are a little late this 
morning, Master George—he said he’d like 
to see you, and that he’d wait. I was 
sorry then I’d told him you were here; 
but what’s done can’t be undone, and in 
there he is, and 1 suppose you’d better see 
him and hear what he’s got to say. I 
believe he sometimes brings Mr. Mackay 
useful information; but don’t trust him. 
Master George; whatever you do, don’t 
trust him ! ” 

“ All right,” replied George confidently ; 

" I’ll keep my eyes open. And if he only 
wants kicking out, I daresay I’ll be able 
to oblige him.” 

He crossed the office to the confidential 
room, and opened the door. A little, black- 
coated, round-shouldered man, of a very 
Jewish countenance, was standing with his 
back to the window, twirling a battered 
black felt hat in his hands. 

“Good morning, Mr. Scobell!” he said 
as George entered. 

George shut the door behind him. 

“ You’ve something to say to me. What 
is it ? ” he began brusquely, without much 
attempt to hide the aversion he felt to his 
shifty-eyed visitor. 

“Gently, my dear sir, gently; not quite 
so fast,” replied Isaacson, in cringing, yet 
half-menacing, tones. “ I’ve come to 
you a favour, but I shall only do it on my .. 
own conditions.” 

“ All right,” said George, “ out with 
them; I’m in no hurry.” 

Isaacson furtively looked him up and 
down. 


V.C.” etc. 

“ My first condition,” he said, after a 
moment, “ is that you keep what I havo to 
tell you strictly to yourself.” 

George thought a minute. The man’s 
manner fully confirmed Mr. Jackson’s 
opinion of his character, and George, like 
most straightforward people, felt himself 
at a disadvantage in dealing with a cun¬ 
ning adversary. 

“ That depends,” he answered at 
length, “ whether what you have to say 
only affects me personally or whether it 
affects the firm. In the latter case I can’t 
promise to keep it from my father or Mr. 
Mackay.” 

• “ Oh, you can tell Mr. Mackay; I’ve no 
objection to that,” replied Isaacson, with a 
leer. “ I came here to tell him in the first 
place, and I only asked for you because he 
was away and the matter’s urgent. But 
I don’t want my information blabbed all 
over Jo’burg.” 

“ All right,” said George. “ If that’s 
so, I can promise. And now, what else? ” 

" Five hundred pounds ! ” said Isaacson, 
shortly. 

George burst into a laugh. 

“You’ve come to the wrong shop, my 
good man,” he said. “ Why don’t you ask 
me for five million?” 

Isaacson grinned. 

“You don’t take me for Buch a fool as 
not to know that,” he said- “ I’m quite 
prepared to wait. All I want is your 
guarantee that your fjrm will pay me five 
hundred pounds if, when you’ve heard 
what I’ve got to say, you consider the in¬ 
formation’s worth the money.” 

“And if I don’t?” asked George, who 
was beginning to be interested and to 
wonder what this information could be that 
the Jew should think they would be will¬ 
ing to pay so large a sum for it. 

“ Then I’m prepared to leave it to Mr. 
Mackay to pay me what he considers it is 
worth,” replied Isaacson, in tones of in¬ 
jured honesty. 

“ Well, that seemB reasonable,” George 
observed. 

“Then will you put it in writing?” 
asked Isaacson, pointing to a desk that 
stood by the window. “It’s only as a 
matter of business,” he added, as he saw 
George hesitate. 

George stood considering. “ After all,” 
he thought, “I risk nothing. If this 
fellow’s trying to bounce me, Mr. Mackay 
will settle his business for him pretty 
sharp.” And he sat down at the desk, 
wrote out the guarantee for five hundred 
poufids, and handed it to the Jew. 

The latter folded the paper and put it 
in his pocket, with scarcely so much as a 
glance at it, while George, seating himself 
on a corner of tl)©«dfcsk, said '/ 

“ There, you’ve got what you want, 
and now let’s hear what you’ve got to 
say.” . 

An oily smile played across Isaacson’s 
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dark features. He looked down at his 
shabby boots and then up, under his eye¬ 
brows, at George. 

“ Your firm’s after a mining concession 
in Portuguese East Africa, ain’t it?” he 
began. 

“ How on earth do you know?” asked 
George, genuinely surprised. 

“ Ah! that’s my business,” replied 
Isaacson. “ I do know, anyway. And, 
what's more to the point, I know that Gold¬ 
berg and Lubenstetn are after it too/’’ 

“ What! ” cried George, jumping down 
from the desk in his excitement. “ Do 
you mean that Goldberg and Lubenstein 
are trying to cut us out? ” 

“ Yes, that’s exactly what it comes to,” 
replied Isaacson, with a look of satisfac¬ 
tion at the evident interest he had aroused. 
“ And what’s more,” he continued, “ they 
will cut you out if your firm don’t look 
slippy. Their party started from Bulu- 
wayo for M’Slinga’s kraal to-day, I hear.” 

” M’Slinga’s kraal! You know that?” 
George exclaimed. 

“ I know a good many things,” said 
Isaacson, demurely. And George walked 
to the window and looked out into the 
street, with its noisy, clanging cars, 
numerous carriages, and eager, bustling 
crowds. But he did not see them; at 
least his mind did not, for it saw nothing 
but a party of hardy pioneers hastening 
into the interior to rob his father of the 
treasure he had found. 

“ Well ? ” asked Isaacson, when the clock 
on the chimneypiece had ticked sixty 
times. 

His visitor’s voice recalled George to 
himself, and he turned and faced him. 

“ My tip’s worth five hundred ; don’t you 
think so?” said the Jew, with a grin. 
“ Now, can I be of any use to you? It’s 
rather a difficult affair for a young man 
to face. What do you think of doing ? If 
1 may suggest it, I should advise you to 
wire to Mr. Mackay.” 

This had been George’s first idea, but 
when he was gazing out of the window he 
had remembered with dismay that Mackay 
must now be on the high seas on his voyage 
to Durban. However, he had sufficient 
self-control not to let his perplexity be 
apparent to his observant visitor, and, 
determined to trust him no farther than 
was necessary, he answered : 


" Yes, of course, I shall let him know as 
soon as possible.” 

Isaacson shifted from foot to foot, 
recognising that George considered the 
interview at an end, and yet seemingly 
unwilling to depart. Seeing this, George 
continued : 

“ I’m much obliged to you for your in¬ 
formation, and as-soon as Mr. Mackay re¬ 
turns he will communicate with you.” 

Isaacson took the hint. 

‘‘You promised to tell no one else,” he 
said, impressively, as he moved towards 
the door. 

“ And I shall, of course, keep my 
promise,” said George, opening it. 

Isaacson passed out, and George fol¬ 
lowed him into the office. 

“ Good morning,” said the Jew. 

‘‘Good morning,” said George, and, as 
soon as his visitor had departed, took down 
his hat and stick from behind the office- 
door. 

Mr. Jackson came towards him with an 
anxious face. 

“ You’re not going out with that man 
Isaacson, Master George ? ” he said. 

His look of trouble and apprehension 
was so comical that George could not help 
laughing. 

“ What did he have to say? ” continued 
Mr. Jackson, laying his hand on George’s 
arm. 

“ Ah, that I can’t tell you,” George re¬ 
plied. ** I promised to tell no one but 
Mr. Mackay. But don’t look so scared. I’m 
not going with him, or going to have any¬ 
thing to do with him. I’m going for a 
walk.” 

And, gently shaking off the old clerk’s 
hand, he ran down the stone steps into the 
street. 

In half an hour he returned, and went 
quietly to his desk. During his walk he 
had thought the matter out, and had come 
to the conclusion that, young and inex¬ 
perienced though he was, this was a crisis 
in which he must act on his own responsi¬ 
bility. According to Isaacson, Goldberg 
and Lubenstein’s party already had a 
start; every day was, then, of value; and 
to wait till Mr. Mackay could return would 
mean at least another week’s delay. 

He wrote a letter, sealed it carefully, 
and handed it to Mr. Jackson. 

“ I shall be away when Mr. Mackay 
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comes back,” he said. “ Please give him 
this.” 

Mr. Jackson’s face paled and the hand 
that took the letter trembled. 

‘ ‘ I beg of you to tell me what you are 
going to do, Master George,” he whispered. 
“ That fellow Isaacson’s known to be a 
rogue, and is suspected of being worse. 
For your own sake, wait till Mr. Mackay 
returns before you do anything rash.” 

“ That’s exactly what I can’t do," re¬ 
plied George, with an expression of deter¬ 
mination that was new to the kind old 
clerk. “ I’ve explained everything to Mr. 
Mackay in this letter, and I’m sure he will 
approve of what I’m going to do.” 

At that Mr. Jackson’s troubled face 
cleared a little. His respect and admira¬ 
tion for both Mr. Scobell and Mr. Mackay 
was boundless. 

“ If you’re quite sure of that, Master 
George, I've nothing more to say,” he said. 

“ And you’d approve too, if I could tell 
you. But I can’t break my promise, even 
to you,” said George; and with a hurried, 
though affectionate, good-bye, he made his 
escape. 

His first visit was to the bank where his 
personal savings were deposited. These 
he drew out, wishing they were more, and 
then, entering a cab, he drove to his home 
in the suburbs of the city. Arrived there, 
he ran upstairs to his own little room, the 
floors of which were covered with the skins 
and the walls with the heads he had col¬ 
lected during his last year’s shooting ex¬ 
pedition in Rhodesia. In one corner was 
a glazed case containing his gunB and rifles. 
These he took out and examined, one by 
one, finally putting on one side a Webley 
army revolver and a Lee-Metford sporting 
carbine, which he chose because its .303 
ammunition would take up less space than 
the more bulky cartridges of his express. 

Then he packed his hunting-kit, a small 
mahogany medicine-chest which his father 
bad given him, a compass, a fair supply of 
rounds for the carbine and revolver, and 
as much tinned stores as he had room for, 
in a pair of capacious saddle-bags, and, 
having eaten a quiet lunch, drove down to 
the station with his hunting-saddle on the 
seat beside him, and caught the afternoon 
train bound eastwards for Lorenzo 
Marques. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 

By M. P. ADAMS, 

Author oj “ Archie Graham, ” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—AN OUTFALL WHICH HAS RESULTS. 


A fter Ramirez left them, Alick quickly 
settled down into the routine of 
work once more, while Jack found 
abundant occupation in accompanying 
him in his rounds, or else going off 
for a day here and there by him¬ 
self, doing a little exploring on his 
own account. It was not long before Fit- 
chett’s prophecy about the Indian Gabriel 
came true, and more than once Stewart 
had to speak warningly to him for his 


disobedience to orders and bad influence 
over the rest of the gang. Meanwhile the 
foreman had succumbed once more to 
. temptation, and for several days lay in his 
tent in a Btate of beastly intoxication, 
much to the sorrow of both Alick and Jack. 
Indeed, the latter worked so unremittingly 
to bring him round that in an unusually 
short time he was out and about again, 
much shaken-looking, and very muoh 
ashamed of himself. The engineer uttered 


no word of reproach, remembering his 
subordinate’s faithfulness during his 
absence, and somewhat realising the ter¬ 
rific strain he must have imposed on him¬ 
self in order to keep straight. Ever after¬ 
wards he remembered with thankfulness 
that he had not shown his displeasure, or 
given poor Job the ‘‘talking to ” that he 
deserved. 

A few days later Stewart and Leslie 
started off on their mules (now developing 
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into quite respectable-looking animals), to 
visit the gang at work under Fitchett on 
the construction of the bridge, the girders 
for which had at last arrived. It was 
fully ten miles away to the scene of opera¬ 
tions, and both young men laughed and 
talked as they rode along, little imagining 
the tragedy which was soon to cast a 
gloom over their lives. They found the 
work progressing favourably, and the 
Yankee’s downcast face lit up as he In¬ 
tended to Stewart’s few words of kindly 
praise and encouragement. During the 
midday siesta all work ceases, and the 
men eat their scanty meal, smoke, chew 
“ coca,” or lie basking in the sunshine. 

“ You’ve got a very down-looking lot of 
men,” remarked Leslie, noting the scowl¬ 
ing glances cast on them as they walked 
along. “ Which is the ringleader chap you 
call Gabriel ? ” 

“His name is a proper ‘ take in,’ and 
the only angelic thing about him,” said 
Stewart, frowning, ana glancing round in 
search of the man in question. 

Here a sharp-looking little lad darted up 
from behind a rock, said something rapidly 
in Quichua, and vanished out of sight. 

“ What’s up now ? ” said Jack, who 
could not follow the conversation, as the 
foreman uttered an exclamation and 
quickened his steps. 

“ There’s some mischief afoot,” answered 
Stewart briefly, and the three of them 
hurried round the corner of the embank* 
ment, where the following scene met their 
gaze. Crouched on the ground in an agony 
of terror, her arms uplifted half in sup- 
lication, half in a futile attempt to shield 
erself, knelt a fragile-looking Indian 
woman, or rather girl, and over her— 
showering down blows on the shrinking 
form—towered her rascally husband, the 
infamous Gabriel. Occasionally he twined 
her long Black hair round his fingers and 
pulled it savagely, while his dark face be¬ 
came almost demoniacal in expression. 

The sight roused all three men to fury, 
and with one accord they dashed forward, 
Stewart leading the way. All his Scotch 
“ canniness ” gave place to a rage all the 
greater because deadly quiet, as with one 
bound he was upon Gabriel, and felled him 
to the ground. Then, jerking him on to 
his feet again, he told Fitchett curtly, 
“ Take him by the other arm.” 

“ What are you going to do with him ? ” 
asked the foreman, taking the captive’s 
arm in a grip like steel. 

“Make an example of him in the pre¬ 
sence of the men,” answered the engineer 
grimly, as they turned the corner and 
came into view of the Test of the Indians. 
A low murmur of surprise, not unmixed 
with fear, ran round the gang as they be¬ 
held their leader a prisoner, but every 
sound vas hushed as Stewart spoke. 
“ Men,” he said, very quietly, but with a 
hard ring in his voice, “you see this man, 
Gabriel, he has been guilty of disobedience 
to orders, and of brutally ill-treating his 
wife, and I am about to punish him before 
you.” Then to the foreman, “ Loose your 
hold, Fitchett; I shall finish this job my¬ 
self.” 

“ Better look out for squalls, then, for 
he’s a slippery varmint,’ muttered Fit¬ 
chett. stepping back to where Leslie stood, 
scarcely breathing in his excitement. 

Stewart raised his heavy riding-whip, and 
proceeded calmly, quietly, and apparently 
without effort, to administer a scientific 
thrashing. The captive deserved no mercy, 
and he got none; rather was stern justice 
his portion, and evidently it was not to his 
liking. But even as Stewart, having 
finished, flung him contemptuously on the 
ground and turned to address a few pithy 


remarks to the men, the disaster happened. 
Like a panther the Indian gathered him¬ 
self together and sprang, the sun glinting 
on along, cruel-looking knife, as he raised 
it to stab the engineer in the back. There 
was no time to stop him, or to shout a warn¬ 
ing; one thing only was possible, and that 
thing Fitchett did. He flung himelf in 
front of the maddened scoundrel, and the 
knife intended for Stewart found its 
mark in his breast. In a moment all was 
wildest confusion. Gabriel made off as 
fleetly as the wind; and after shouting to 
the men to pursue and capture him, Alick 
forgot all else but the man who lay at his 
feet with the blood welling from his chest. 
Leslie took time to draw his revolver and 
fire twice at the flying criminal, and a 
scream of pain told him one of his bullets 
had found a billet; then he, too, bent with 
tender professional care over the dying 
man. For that he wax dying there was no 
question. The fast glazing eves told their 
own tale, as well a§ the cold, nerveless 
hand which sought in vain to return 
Stewart's pressure. 

“Don’t—worry—over—me,” he tried to 
gasp out. “ Better far—to go -like—this, 
sir, than live like—a drunken—beast. 
You’ve been—very patient—wdth me, and 
mebbe God—will forgive-” A shud¬ 

dering sigh escaped his lips, his head fell 
back limply—he was dead. And the tears 
which filled the eyes of the two men bend¬ 
ing over him were no disgrace to their 
manhood. 

“ ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that aman laydown his life for his friend,’ ” 
muttered Leslie, chokily, and lifting his 
hat with reverence; then, laying his hand 
affectionately on the shoulder of his chum, 
who knelt, stunned, beside the corpse, he 
said : “ Come, Alick, it is well for Fitchett. 
He died like a gallant gentleman, and I 
trust he is at peace. But we have our 
work now to do, and his murder to avenge.” 

The effect on Stewart was electrical; he 
sprang to his feet, his blue eyes blazing 
with passion, and cried, “ A year’s wages 
and a handsome present to whoever brings 
Gabriel dead or alive”—an offer which 
sent several of the remaining Indians off 
at top speed, though many of them were 
too lazy, or too apathetic, to move. No 
European could hope for a moment to over¬ 
take the fugitive in the wild rocky defile, 
up which he had fled. Amongst the boul¬ 
ders, and sharp jagged cliffs, only the bare 
feet of an Indian could find a foothold, 
and so Stewart and Leslie had to occupy 
themselves contriving a stretcher for the 
body, and preparing for its removal to 
camp. 

“ The scoundrel has a bullet of mine in 
him anyway, that’s one comfort, and they 
should be able to track him by the blood- 
marks,” remarked Leslie, as they sadly 
straightened out poor Job’s limbs; “the 
first of the men was only a yard or two be¬ 
hind him as I fired.” 

Stewart shook his head, saying. “ None 
of them could equal Gabriel, who was a 
champion runner; and remember he was 
flying for his life. But it does not matter 
how fast he runs, or where he hides him 
self, T shall track him down ’’— and though 
the words were few, they were spoken with 
deadly determination. 

After a short interval of anxious wait¬ 
ing, the runners who had started off first 
began to return in twos am! threes, all 
with the same story of failure. They 
had found blood-marks in plenty for a 
while, proving Jack’s aim to have been 
true, but after a little these ceased, and 
the fugitive had so hopelessly outdistanced 
them that they did not know how to 
follow up the lost trail. “The inacces¬ 


sible cliffs were honeycombed with 
hundreds of disused burial-holes or caves, 
in which a desperate man might hide if 
lie could possibly clamber up to them,” 
explained the Indians, and none of them 
seemed unduly anxious to meet the 
criminal single-handed. 

“ He can’t stay up there for ever 
without food, even if he is there,” said 
Stewart quietly to Jack; “and though 
these Indians are too cowardly to tackle 
him alone, yet they are anxious to earn 
the reward, so will keep strict watch, and 
let me know when starvation forces him 
out. Meanwhile, the Commandant of the 
district is a good friend of mine, and he 
will send out a posse of soldiers when 1 
let him know. Money is all-powerful in 
Peru, and I’ll spend my last farthing to 
capture poor Fitchett’s murderer.—What 
is it you want? ” (sharply) as the Indian 
lad who had before directed them edged 
up to him evidently anxious to speak. 

“ Senor, let me go in search of him,” 
begged the lad (whose name they learned 
was Felipe); “the others will tire and 
return, but I shall never give it up until 
he is caught ! ” 

“Why are you so determined?” asked 
the engineer curiously, and the boy’s eyes 
flashed as he said simply, “ Senor, my 
sister is his wife, and I go to avenge 
her.” And with a nod of comprehension 
Stewart gave the required permission. 

(To be continued.) 

* * * 

THE CHAPS THAT I 
KNEW IN THE DAYS 
OF THE PAST. 

A h, where have they gone to, and what are they 
doing. 

The chaps that I knew in the days of the past ? 
Is each hi* old hobby as bravely pursuing, 

Or was the first ardour loo fiery to last ? 

Does Garland still prate of peduncles and petals, 
.Still mummify plants ’twixt the leaves of a book ? 
Does Stoner still seek the most precious of metals 
By chipping the quartz of some neighbouring brook ? 

Perhaps in far regions beneath the equator,— 
Perhaps in some longitude out of my ken, 

Old Garland expounds, with his knowledge grown 
greater. 

Botanical marvels to practical men. 

It’s possible Stoner, no industry shirking. 

Will one day or other financially shine ; 

Or maybe, right now, he’s successfully working 
Some glittering lode hi an African mine. 

Then Scriven, though shy at expressing his fancies 
Was partial to paper, to ink and his quill. 

I haven’t yet heard of his stirring romances ; 

Perhaps he is seeking a publisher still. 

But wide Is the world, and it’s likely that Scriven 
Has heard his own praise from the trumpet of fame. 
For, since to his efforts, some talent was given, 

He stood a fair chance of securing a name. 

And Hooker—who angled, and angled intensely ; 

A lover of peace and a hater of strife? 

I wonder if Hooker has flourished immensely 
By whipping out wealth from the river of life? 
And Tuekett—who followed devoutly, but blindly. 
The lure that the Pieman would skilfully show ? 
Ah, Tuekett. old chap, it would hardly be kindly 
To hope that your shadow continued to grow. 

But form after form my attention engages, 

Facli calling to each, by the spell of the past. 

Old face-, old voices, lost, silent for ages. 

All come to renew my acquaintance ut last. 

The schoolroom, the playground, the river, the 
meadows, 

Surround me once more in a magical way— 

But hark 1 There’s the clock ! Time disperses the 
shallows, 

And duty has summoned me back to today. 

JOHN I. HA. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— WHAT HAPPENED AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


G riffiths went to the fireplace, raked 
together a few smouldering embers, 
fanned them into flame and then looked to 
the “ assassin.” To his astonishment he 


well past middle age, neatly clad in civilian 
attire, and the still, blood-stained face had 
nothing fierce or warlike about it. He had 
worn no cap or hat, and his shoes had no 


for this thing I should saiy Master Hardy 
had been dreaming and struck an in¬ 
offensive man before he wass wide enough* 
awake to know what he wass doing. It iss 


found neither cockade, red-cap, nor tri¬ 
color sash, nor any sign of the “revolu¬ 
tion” upon him, and a glance was sufficient 
to show that he was no lurking robber into 
whose den they had entered. The man was 


"The stick came down on his forehead." 

dust of the highways upon them. Except 
for the dagger that ha<l fallen from his 
fingers he was unarmed. Griffiths pointed 
to the weapon, which was of antique make, 
and exclaimed, “ Well, well, if it wass not 


a good, kind face, and we have no watter 
to sprinkle it. There iss some mystery." 

“ I can assure you I have made no mis¬ 
take,” answered Hal. “ I heard him com¬ 
ing—coming towards the room. I saw him 
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search for us around the hearth; and he 
would have plunged this dagger into you 
whilst you slept if I had not struck him 
down.” 

“ My brave young friend,” said Grif¬ 
fiths, "I am not doubting you at all. You 
have saved my life, maybe all our lives. 
Yet why should this man play the midnight 
murderer, and play it alone? Indeed, he 
has a good face ! ” 

"And must be hiding in the chateau,” 
added Ted. 

" That iss just what I am thinking. He 
took us for foes, perhaps thought we 
hunted him, and had traced him to his 
hiding-place. He wass driven into a corner 
and desperate. I wish we had some 
watter.” 

" Do you feel sure he is alone in the 
place ? ” asked Hal. 

“ His companions would have come at 
your shout,” replied Griffiths. "He iss 
some Solitary fugitive, some aristocrat 
hiding from the wrath of the mob. Cap¬ 
ture means the guillotine and the revilings 
of a pack of human wolves. A man would 
do much to escape such a fate. Ah ! he is 
moving his lips. Pick up the dagger.” 

The three sat and waited for the French¬ 
man to recover consciousness. Griffiths 
threw more easily combustible stuff on the 
fire so as to get a good blaze, and Hal and 
Ted each chafed a hand of the man, yet 
prepared to fasten a firm grip upon him in 
case he attempted to spring up and work 
them a mischief. The man opened his eyes 
and stared, at first a little vacantly, then 
he recognised the extreme youth of two 
of his adversaries and murmured, “ Mon 
Dieul tls sont enfants.” He looked them 
over from top to toe and noted their uni¬ 
form, which was decidedly not French. 
Griffiths came forward and stood, arms 
akimbo, staring down at him and somewhat 
amused at his puzzled expression. " Well, 
monsieur,” he said, “and what do you 
make of us, whatever? ” 

“ Zat is Engleesh,” said the man, slowly. 
“ Indeed it iss, and very good English 
considering it iss spoken by a Welshman,” 
was the rejoinder. 

“ What you do here in ze Ch&teau 
Voisy ? ” 

“ Well, monsieur, as we are the stronger 
party, we must decline to answer your 
questions until you have answered ours. 
Do you understand what I say ? ” 

“ Ver-ry well.” 

“ Then, what are you doing in this 
chateau ? ” 

“ I live here.” 

“ Since when ? ” 

“ Since always.” 

"That is a long time. You lived here 
before the place was burnt down ? ” 

"I live here since always.” 

" Who burnt the chateau ? ” 

“ The sans-rulottes, the ‘ breech-less,’ 
the mob, the revolutionists, whatever you 
please to call zem.” 

" Then,” cried Griffiths, heartily, " there 
iss no reason why we should not be friends. 
The ragged, breech-less people have done 
us a nasty turn or two, and are even now 
hunting us. We came here for a night’s 
shelter. Why did you try to kill us? ” 

" I also am hunted. I have somezing to 
guard. I must kill.” 

" Not us, surely? 


" No, no; but I not know you Engleesh. 
Why should Engleesh come here? I took 
you for canaille, robbers who come to hunt 
for treasure, and who, maybe, find my 
hiding-place. I must kill; I have much to 
revenge.” 

“ Well, I have a few scores to pay off on 
these same people. Shall we shake hands 
as friends? ” 

" I shake hands wiz my heart! ” was the 
fervent response. 

" Then sit up and let us talk.” 

"Not here—not here. You come wiz me ; 
this is not safe, and I must bathe my head. 
The boy struck hard.” 

"I am sorry,” said Hal. 

"It is not necessary. I should have 
struck hard, too; I should have killed. You 
come in ze dark. I do not see you, I only 
hear you prowl around. Then you light a 
fire and make a feast. Think you find me 
in the morning, and I have somezing to 
guard more than my life.” 

The boys helped the injured man to his 
feet. " Can you walk ? ” asked Griffiths. 

“Yes, yes; my head spin a leetle, not 
much. You bring a light for my feet.” 

Through a small door just beyond the 
fireplace the man led them. Across a 
narrow hall-way there was a little winding 
stair. At the head of the staircase there 
was a broken door, and just beyond the 
door a cupboard built in the wall. One 
door of this had been wrenched off and the 
other hung insecurely on strained hinges. 
The man entered this cupboard, slid back 
a small panel near the floor, put in his 
hand, pulled back a bolt, and pushed open 
a secret door which formed the dummy 
back of the cupboard. He entered, the 
others followed, and found themselves in 
a narrow passage hollowed in the thickness 
of the wall. 

Griffiths’ torch showed the way clearly 
enough. Thirty feet or so along the pas¬ 
sage there was another door which swung 
open at a touch, giving admittance to a 
chamber about twelve feet square, built 
almost immediately under the roof in an 
angle of the main building. The place was 
cosily furnished and lighted by a pair of 
candles standing on an oval table of carved 
oak. A small armoury of guns stood in 

* 


one corner. " Behold ! ” said the French¬ 
man, "the citadel of Chateau Voisy; and 
I am not all the garrison.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Griffiths, in alarm, 
“ have youtrapped us?” He moved quickly 
forward, his brown hands outstretched to 
seize the Frenchman. 

"Not so,” said the latter, smilingly. 

" Sit down, mes ami*. You are safe and 
most welcome. Pardon me if I leave you 
for a moment.” He disappeared through 
yet another doorway, and was absent quite 
a quarter of an hour. The boys looked at 
Griffiths and asked, uneas'ly, “ Is he to be 
trusted ? ” 

Griffiths pointed to the guns and the , 
dagger, which lay on the table. " He has 
left us his weapons,” he said. 

This was reassuring, and they employed 
the minutes of waiting in examining the 
room and its contents, which were curious 
and costly. Their host returned, his face 
washed and his head bandaged with a 
silken scarf. " You have supped,” he 
said. 

“Yes, but thirstily,” answered Griffiths. 

" We could not find your well in the dark¬ 
ness.” 

The man bowed. " We will not go down 
to the well just yet. I can offer you wine.” 

" For which we shall be thankful, mon¬ 
sieur.” 

From one of the quaintly carved cup¬ 
boards built in the thick walls the French¬ 
man brought forth a bottle of wine and 
some glasses. He filled four. " To the 
good cause ! ” he said. 

“ To all good causes ! ” echoed Griffiths. 

" Now,” said the host, seating himself, 

“ much of my story you have read in this 
room and the blackened walls of 
Chateau Voisy. I should like to hear 
yours. Why is it these two pet its gar^ons 
are hiding in France ? ” 

" You Bhall hear mine and that of these 
two young gentlemen, so far as I know it,” 
answered Griffiths, and he proceeded forth¬ 
with to tell the tale of their capture, cap¬ 
tivity, and escape. The guardian of 
Chateau Voisy sat quietly listening, occa¬ 
sionally uttering a "Hon/ bon I" when 
anything pleased him. 

(To be continued.) 

* * 
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JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 
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CHAPTER XII.—BILLY, THE BULLDOG, HAS AN ARGUMENT. 


* T say. Jack,” said Gray, next morning, 
JL as the comrades were having break¬ 
fast, “ can you speak Spanish ? ” 

“ A fair amount. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ I know a bit, and, like a cuckoo, I had 
forgotten that many of these Indians speak 
a sort of Mexican Spanish.” 

“ What does a cuckoo know about Mexi¬ 
can Spanish Indians? ” inquired Anderson, 
with a simple smile, “ that it forgets so 
soon ? ” 

“ I meant I’m a fool,” said Gray. 
“Quite right,” replied Anderson; “we 
know that. But don't blame the inoffensive 
cuckoo about forgetting. Get on, my lad; 
whip up the team. What about Spanish ? ” 
“ I was lying awake nearly all night 
thinking about that cinnabar we have been 
hunting for, and I was struck all of a heap 
when I remembered that we might have 
talked with these prowling varmints of 
Nevada Indians if we had got hold of 
some one who knew Spanish as well as their 
lingo. Some of the beggars must know if 
there is anything of the stuff which makes 
paint lying about the mountains. I thought 
it all out, and to-day I'm going to try my 
luck with those dirty-looking scarecrows 
up the valley there. I’ll find out if there 
is a Spanish speaker among them, and then 
I’ll show the bit of cinnabar I have in my 
wallet and get the tribes to start out on 
the search. I’ll promise them rifles, 
blankets, axes, beads, and everything 
they desire if they can discover where the 
cinnabar is to be found. I’ll give them a 
year to hunt about, and will promise to 
be here next summer to inspect what they 
bring in. I’ll swear them all to secrecy, 
and say that I have a big contract on with 
the Pawnee Loups to provide paint clay in 
bulk, and that if they tell a paleface what 
they are after I won’t give them a cent. 
With luck. I ought to get two or three 
thousand sharp eyes searching every valley. 
1*11 come every year until I see red. That’s 
what I was thinking about all night, and 
it’s what we ought to have thought on 
two years ago. What do you say, Jack ? ” 
“ I’ll say anything to turn my back on 
Nevada, Gray. I’m sick of it; but there’s 
no doubt that’s what we ought to try to 
do." 

“ Right you are, my boy. Bring your 
rifles and call Billy up. We’ll interview 
the beggars straight away.” 

Gray was absolutely fearless where 
Indians were concerned. His open, 
generous-looking face was a passport to 
their favour, and the bold way in which 
he approached usually commended him to 
their suspicious but simple minds. Be¬ 
sides, there was something about him which 
proclaimed the fact that he was a born 
fighter. Jack stood over six feet two in his 
stockings and was as stalwart as a giant, 
while Anderson was a splendid example of 
the British-trained frontiersman. Billy 
had a way of drawing his upper lip up 
and revealing a row of shining teeth which 
always commanded respect in man or beast. 


Altogether they made a formidable-looking 
quartette. 

After the usual greetings had been ex¬ 
changed Gray found a man who knew 
enough Mexican to understand what the 
palefaces wanted. The piece of cinnabar 
was produced, and Gray had it explained 
to the tribe what he desired them to do. At 
the enumeration of the promised gifts the 
Indians growled out their approval, and 
it was clear that the enterprise commended 
itself to them. 

“ Remember,” said Gray, at the end of 
the conference, “ you must bring the stuff 
to this place and be able to guide me to the 
spot where it was found. I shall be here 
in twelve moons from now. You need only 
bring a small lump; and, remember, you 
must keep the matter a secret. Good-bye, 
Chief, stir your braves up, and this time 
next year, if you are lucky enough to find 
the red clay, your tribe will be the best¬ 
armed and the wealthiest in Nevada.” 

Next morning the adventurers started on 
their long tramp to the Rocky Mountains, 
immensely pleased to be done with their 
fruitless labours in Nevada, but hoping 
that better luck would attend their next 
coming to the place. It was nearly autumn 
in the year 1876 when they arrived once 
more at the sturdy frontier post of Fort 
Bridger. A party of hunters were making a 
long stay when they reached the Fort, and a 
considerable number of Pawnees were en¬ 
camped about three miles from the place. 
The Comanches, Sioux, and Blackfeet were 
all out on the war-path, and several emi¬ 
grant trains had been cut up by the 
marauders of the plains. 

Gray fell in with some of the hunters 
who had accompanied him on his first jour¬ 
ney from Leadville. He was anxious to 
find out something about the old Canadian 
whose death had placed the parchment in 
the hands of Jack. After some beating 
about the bush, Jack described the old 
man and spoke of his raving cry of “ Lost! 
lost! lost! ” A grizzled old hunter, whose 
face bore the marks of many scars, sud¬ 
denly burst into a laugh. 

“ Why,” said he, “ it’s French Pierre you 
are talking about, the mad voyageur who 
used to hang about the Fort twenty-five 
years ago. A crippled little chap he were, 
used to hobble about with one leg shorter 
than the other. He put his thigh out some¬ 
where up the mountains, tumbled over a 
bluff, and nearly died of starvation. He 
had crawled miles on his hands and knees 
when he was picked up by some scouts, and 
the fright and pain and exposure turned 
his brain. He used to fancy that the 
prairie stones were gold nuggets, and when 
he got better he bolted off whenever he had 
a chance and wandered up and down the 
Blackuills yelling ‘ Lost! lost! lost! ’ One 
time we found him up a tree with a pack 
of wolves howling around him and jump¬ 
ing up to get hold of his legs. He’d been 
there for more than three days. It was on 
the White Wolf trail, and he was as near 


a goner as ever a man I see. The silly 
old fool was laid up with fever after that, 
but as soon as he got better he was off 
again, searching the hills. The Indians 
would have scalped him if they had not 
seen that he was mad. Poor old Pierre; 
where did you say you fell in with him? ” 

“I suppose there was no doubt of his 
madness?” said Jack, without answering 
the question. “Was he looking for gold ? ” 

“ Of course he was, and used to come 
back with his bag full of pebbles. He 
said he got them in the Blackhills, a God¬ 
forsaken wilderness which never had a ! 
speck of gold within a hundred miles of 
it. Poor old Pierre. I reckon he died 
raving mad. He lived like that; at any 
rate, everybody used to pity him and laugh 
at his yarns. To hear him would make a 
cat laugh.” 

“ Another bubble pricked,” said Ander- 
son, when the three comrades had reached 
their camp. “We are the most unlucky 
beggars in the West. Money is nearly 
run out, ammunition gone, and no 
prospects. Nearly six years’ tramping up : 
and down, and poorer than when we i 
started. I say, Gray, I’m going to clear 
out. I’ll have a winter’s trapping and col¬ 
lecting of furs, and then I’m going back 
to the settlements.” 

“ It’s disappointing, Anderson. I’m in¬ 
clined to make a push for Leadville and 
see what's going on there. The mines 
busted up last year in the ravine of the 
fork of the Arkansas River, and since then ’ 
the plqce Is nearly deserted. It’s too cold . 
to winter there with empty pockets, but if 
you like we’ll trap until January or Febru¬ 
ary and then sell the pelts and try our 
luck again. What do you say, Jack ? ” 

“ I’ll retire to my country estates and 
rest a bit. Young Silent Buffalo Robe is 
outside the Fort with the Pawnees. He 
wants me to go down and see the land. 
I’ll try to do some trading in horses, and • 
break a few to the saddle. There is a 
steady market for good mounts, and if the 
troubles with the Indians continue we shall 
have a lot of soldiers up here to keep the 
peace. A good horse ranche ought to pay.” 

“ It ought to pay if the rancheman were 
given any sort of a chance by the Indians; 
but the painted villaim will never let a 
horse alone if there is an opportunity to 
steal it. They will sweep the place bare 
and massacre everyone who stands in their 
way. If the Sioux knew that you were 
friends with the Pawnees and that they 
had given you the land, they would take 
that as an added grievance and attack you 
all the quicker. Take my advice, Jack; we 
didn’t do much in Nevada, and your 
fancied treasure in the Blackhills has 
proved nothing but a madman’s delusion; 
still, there ought to be good chances down 
in Leadville and the district. There’s a 
whopping lot of silver hidden away in the 
Rockies just about there, and we ought to 
have a chance now the place is nearly 
deserted. There are lots of abandoned 
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claims which were only half-worled. With 
new methods something good ought to re¬ 
sult. Give up your ideas of running a 
horse ranche and come with us.” 

** No, Gray, I am not yet satisfied that 
the White Wolf trail is a madman’s delu¬ 
sion. Old Pierre was not mad when I met 
him, whatever he may have looked like 
when he was at Fort Bridger. I’m going 
to have a try where he failed. If you trap 
until February, I’ll spend my time here 
trying to begin a horse-ranche, and in the 
autumn of next year I’ll go with you to 
Nevada to see if the Indians have dis¬ 
covered the cinnabar.” 

‘‘All right, my boy. Anderson and I 


will make tracks to-morrow. We have got 
what we need in the way of ammunition 
and food from the Stores, promising to 
pay after the trapping season is over. In 
February we will work down to Colorado 
Springs up the Cheyenne Canyon and go 
up to Leadville to try our luck there. 
Have you seen Billy ? The beggar went off 
about an hour ago towards the Pawnee 
camp. I expect he has a row on with come 
of the Indian curs. If you go out to see 
young Buffalo Robe, keep your eye open 
for the dog and send him home.” 

Jack was saddling his horse while this 
conversation was proceeding. He had 
promised Grey Eagle to ride over to the 
camp. Springing on his horse, he galloped 


across the prairie to the Pawnee lodges. 
As he drew near he saw that something 
was amiss. Warriors were lashing their 
horses and dashing excitedly towards an 
open space which led to a stream. Squaws 
were screaming, and a shrill chorus of yells 
arose from the children. As Jack rode up 
he saw a circle of warriors armed with 
spears and tomahawks striking furiously at 
something on the ground. The braves 
moved hither and thither as though follow¬ 
ing something which moved rapidly from 
place to place. Jack saw a number of dead 
dogs upon the ground and a wild, growling, 
barking, and yelling chorus was going up 
from all the dogs of the encampment. As 


he pushed his horse through the throng of 
women and children, Jack saw what was 
the cause of the disturbance. The braves 
were striking at Billy the Bulldog. The 
animal had seized a huge hunting dog, and 
was shaking the life out of it. lfc had 
taken a throat-grip of its opponent. Blood 
was streaming from all parts of its body, 
one leg hung limp and helpless, but the 
awful grip never relaxed. As a brave pre¬ 
pared to cleave Billy’s skull with a final , 
blow from a tomahaw'k Jack seized his arm 
and caught hold of the dog. The hunting 
dog was dead, but Billy still held on. 
Jack tried to force its teeth asunder. He 
might as well have tried to unlock the 
hand of Death. Clearing a space and call¬ 


ing to Grey Eagle and Bounding Elk for 
assistance, Jack lay over the dogs, shield¬ 
ing Billy with his own body. 

It would have gone badly with him if 
the chief had not driven back the Paw¬ 
nees, and thus stayed their furious blows. 
Dragging the dogs into a wigwam, Jack 
covered the nostrils and mouth of the bull¬ 
dog with a thick cloth, nearly suffocating 
the almost senseless animal, and in a few 
minutes the terrible grip relaxed and the 
hunting dog was free. Poor old Billy was 
within an ace of death. The blood was 
pouring from his wounds, and his body lay 
limp and nerveless. Buffalo Robe explained 
what happened. A few days before, Billy 
had been attacked by a pack of the prowl¬ 
ing dogs of the Pawnee camp. Before he 
could get fairly into the fight Gray had 
picked him up and carried him away on 
the front of his saddle. But Billy had not 
forgotten the incident. On the first oppor¬ 
tunity he had slipped away to the camp, 
and a battle-royal had resulted. He had 
killed the dogs with the greatest ease until 
the uproar aroused the Pawnees, and was 
fighting the big wolfhound when the 
Indians interfered and nearly battered 
him to death. 

‘‘ He will die, Sure Eye; he is almost 
cut to pieces, and his ribs, after such a 
hammering, must be broken. Never did 
I see so fierce a dog. The Red Nose 
Chief ’’—this is what Buffalo Robe had 
called Gray—“ will be furious when he 
learns what has befallen his dog.” 

Buffalo Robe was correct in this opinion, 
for when Gray heard from Jack what had 
happened he swore that he would be 
revenged upon the whole village of the 
Pawnees. He rode out to see the dog. 

“ Poor old chap! ” he said, as he looked 
upon the prostrate, insensible body. 
“ He’s done for this time. He is hacked 
to pieces by the red villains. I’m glad we 
are going away to-morrow, Jack ; I couldn’t 
bear to see good old Billy thrown into a 
hole on the prairie. He was worth ten 
thousand of these prowling camp curs, and 
worth more than twenty Pawnees.” He 
knelt beside the dog and lifted up hia 
wounded foreleg. It dropped back when 
he released it, and there was hardly a 
breath to show that Billy still lived. 

When Gray and Anderson said good-bye 
to Jack next morning they looked as down¬ 
cast as any men could look. Jack had car¬ 
ried Billy into the Fort and laid him on 
a soft robe. He washed his wounds and 
felt all over him for any evidenoe of a 
broken limb. He slept beside him, and, 
with young Buffalo Robe, watched him 
night and day. 

About a fortnight after Gray’s departure 
Billy opened his eyes and stared about. 
Jack fed him by pouring a rich soup into 
his throat through a horn. With an oint¬ 
ment paste made of some pounded hazel he 
salved his wounds. A few days later Billy 
tried to get on hie legs. He staggered 
about and finally collapsed, but Jack saw, 
to his immense delight, that the danger 
was past. After that Billy began to take 
an interest in life. All the hunters and 
scouts came to inquire every day about his 
progress, and Billy, the invalid, became the 
only topic allowed to be discussed around 
the fires at night. 
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One lovely autumn morning Jack took 
him out of the room and set him down 
upon the prairie at the gate of the Fort. 
A crowd of hunters watched the proceed¬ 
ings with intense interest. Billy stretched 
himself and drew up the fresh prairie air 
into his nostrils with an appearance of 
great enjoyment. He gave a low growl, 
wagged his stump of a tail, arid then set 
out at a gallop for the Pawnee camp. 
Before he had gone twenty yards Jack had 
grabbed him and lifted him off the ground. 

“ No, you don’t, my son ! ” he said, with 
a laugh. “You are not going to fight it 
out, if I know it. Enough is as good as a 
feast. A month’s nursing and watching is 
quite as much as I can stand.” 

“ Where’s he going, Jack ? ” shouted out 
one of the hunters. 

“ Back to the camp, to fight it out.” 

“ Jeehoshafat! what a dog ! The critter 
doesn’t seem to know when it’s had a lick¬ 
ing ; but I reckon the Indian dogs do. Let 
it go, Jack; and I’ll bet you a hundred 
dollars there won’t be a cur within twenty 
miles when Billy shows his nose in the 
village.” 

“ Ah! ” said a trooper, “that dog was 
made in England.” 

After this Billy attached himself to Jack 
and young Buffalo Robe, and would not 
leave them for a moment. As he gained 
strength he seemed to miss Gray and 
Anderson, and spent some time hunting 
about as though searching for them. After 
a fruitless labour of a few days Billy 
settled down and appeared to be quite 
happy with Jack. 

Am the autumn crept on Jack determined 
that he would erect a hut upon hie ranche 
and begin the career of a horse and cattle 
raiser. Grey Eagle pressed him to do some¬ 
thing with the land, and promised the pro¬ 
tection of the Pawnees against any attack 
of Crow, Comanche, BLackfoot, and Sioux. 
Bounding Elk and Buffalo Robe vowed that 
they would help Jack in all his endeavours 
to defend and utilise the land. 

“ I can do nothing without plenty of 
logs, Grey Eagle; for if I build a house it 
will need to be a strong one. Can you 
let me have the services of the workers of 
the tribe for a few weeks? There are 
thousands of pine trees in the forests. 
They will need cutting and trimming, and 
tne labour of dragging them to the place 
we fix on will be considerable. I mean to 
choose a spot about five miles from the foot¬ 
hills, not too far from a stream, and on 
good level ground. If possible, I will sink 
a well, so as to be sure of a sufficient water- 
supply without having to bring it from the 
river. I can get all the toois I need from 
the Fort. I shall fix upon a spot about 
forty miles from Fort Bridger, and in time 
I hope to get a sufficient number of men 
about me to run a big ranche properly. 
When I have money I shall buy cattle from 
the Mississippi States and import some 
first-class stock from England. I have very 
little money now, and will have to go 
quietly for a few years; but if I have luck 
I may be a rich man in cattle some day.” 

Grey Eagle lost no time in sending a 
number of Pawnees into the forest near 
the range to cut Jown plenty of sturdy pine 
trees. Thousands of magnificent trees were 
ready for the axe—straight, tough, strong, 
well-grown timber. The morning Jack was 


ready to depart, the head official at the 
Fort, who had advanced the necessary 
material and etoree on a twelve-months 
credit, banded him a copy of a St. Louis 
newspaper. It was several months old. 

“ There’s a paragraph in this which will 
interest you, Jeffrey,” he said. “ 1 didn’t 
send it to the papers. Heaven alone knows 
how these things get out, but they do. It’s 
about your land.” 

Jack read the paragraph with an amused 
interest. It was as follows : “A rather 
curious transaction in land is reported from 
Fort Bridger. Grey Eagle, the head chief 
of the Pawnee Loups, with the concurrent 
signatures of the head chiefs of the Grand 
Pawnees, the Republican Pawnees, the 
Wolf Pawnees, the Tattooed Pawnees, and 
the Black Pawnees, has transferred a range 
of territory one hundred miles long and 
fifty miles broad, situated about fifty miles 
from Fort Bridger and about the same dis¬ 
tance from the Platte River, to Mr. John 
Jeffrey, late of St. Louis. Mr. Jeffrey was 
at Fort Bridger a year or two back and 
completed all the necessary legal formalities 
for the transfer of the land. There is 
only one drawback to the transaction. The 
land is overrun with the Sioux and Co¬ 
manche Indians, and as these tribes are at 
deadly enmity with the Pawnees, it will be 
many years before any use can be made of it. 
We wish Mr. Jeffrey all luck, and trust 
that he may be able to keep his hair on; 
but we doubt it.” 

Jack handed the paper back and jumped 
on his horse. He took Billy up and placed 
him on the saddle before him, waved his 
hand, and rode off to join Grey Eagle and 
the crowd of Pawnees who were to accom¬ 
pany him to the range. After camping in 
various places for a few days he finally 
decided upon a site for his ranche. It was 
about twenty miles from the hills. A fairly 
deep stream ran down from the mountains 
to join the Platte River, and was about 
three miles from the spot chosen. A thick 
wood, covering about two thousand acres, 
was two miles away. A smooth plain 
stretched in front of the wood and went 
without a rise for about three miles, then 
came the regular up-and-down swellings of 
the prairie. Bounding Elk, with a thin 
switch of witch hazel curved between his 
two hands, hunted about for some time, 
closely examining the land. At length he 
halted and pointed to a certain hollow. 
“ Water is here, Sure Eye,” he said. “ If 
we dig in this place we can make a well 
which will give a steady supply. The hazel 
twig does not lie.” 

“ All right, Bounding Elk, this will suit 
me. We have a smooth space all round, the 
wood is not too near, and the gentle slope 
of the land from the hills will guarantee 
a fairly well-drained location. We cannot 
be attacked suddenly from any quarter, 
and with a well-built house and stockades 
we ought to beat off any enemy who turned 
up. Tell Grey Eagle to tell the men who 
have gone up the hills to drag what timber 
they have cut down to this place, and to 
cut no more. The wood near at hand will 
provide us with all the timber we need, 
although some of the mountain-grown trees 
will be best for outer defences. Before 
we plan the fort we must dig the well, for 
everything depends upon a good supply of 
water.” 


At a distance of some sixty feet 
down a plentiful supply of water was 
struck, and under Jack’s directions the 
Indians, much against their inclinations, 
dug out the well. This was afterwards 
lined with timber, and an abundant store 
of water was assured. Jack determined to 
build his house with the well somewhere 
within the circle of its outer walls. First 
he cut cross-lines upon the ground about 
twenty yards long, then completed a circle 
which touched both arms. With the circle 
as centre he drew a four-pointed star, con¬ 
tinuing the diameters of the circle to each 
corner. His fort was thus to be star- 
shaped. The circle gave two living-rooms 
and two sleeping-chambers, while four 
storerooms were made by the points of the 
stars. Ths north apex pointed to the 
Platte River and contained the well, the 
western apex pointed to the mountains. 
Grey Eagle watched the cutting-out with 
an awed expression upon his face. In his 
eyes the star shape suggested magic, and 
the whole proceeding savoured to him of 
witchcraft. 

The sturdy pines were cut into two 
and driven into deep holes dug in the 
ground. When the outer framework of the 
star-shaped dwelling was completed Jack 
drove in pines to form the circle, leaving 
ample space for doors, so that each apex 
might be easily accessible. The roof con¬ 
sisted of pineB laid closely together and 
fastened by beams which were secured on 
the inner side. On the top of the pines a 
thick layer of clay was placed with channels 
cut in it to allow water to drain off into 
a deep trench which was dug outside. On 
the roof of the circular space clay was also 
placed, except upon a trapdoor which 
was cut in the centre. Around this trap¬ 
door was a little tower of perpendicular 
pines. A strong door was built in the 
angle of each apex, so that entrance could 
be made immediately without running 
round the apex. 

The floors were made of well- 
tempered clay, which soon hardened 
into the consistency of brick. Loopholes 
cunningly contrived and commanding every 
side of the fort were cut into the walls, 
and a wide shelf upon which a man might 
lie ran all around the inside. A certain 
amount of light filtered through the narrow 
spaces between the upright pines, and the 
only window was the strong trapdoor, 
which was let down from the inside of 
the house and fastened with strong bars. 
Buffalo robes and grizzly-bear skins hung 
on the walls. A strong cattle corral was 
made around the house at a distance of 
about* fifty yards from the apex of the 
star, and a deep ditch, stuck full of sharp- 
pointed stakes, was immediately beneath it. 

Aided by the Indian braves, in less than 
two months Jack had everything completed 
to his satisfaction, and before the winter 
had fairly set in he had gathered in an 
ample store of provisions and ammunition, 
and was prepared to defend his homestead 
against all comers. He called the place 
St. George’s Ranche, after the gallant little 
vessel which had first borne him into the 
big world, and he devoutly wished that 
his homestead would show itself as tough 
an adversary as the gun-runner had proved 
itself to be. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Biter Bit: 


G iles held the offending thing at arm’s 
length in his right hand, while ’twixt 
the thumb and forefinger of his left he 
tightly gripped his nasal organ. 

"Open the window, Mudgy,” he splut¬ 
tered, “ it’s not exactly fresh.’’ 

“ It ” was a partridge’s egg that he had 
commandeered from a deserted nest some 
days before, and "it” now gave forth 
very unmistakable evidence of somewhat 
ancient origin. 

" Mudgekewiss,” more often shortened 
to " Mudgy,” was the nickname which had, 
by common consent, attached itself to the 
diminutive Danny Bacon, and whenever 
mischief was brewing, "the Imp,” to use 
another of his sobriquets, was " always irr 
it.” 

He approached cautiously. 

" My word, it does hum, though! ” he 
said; "but don’t smash it.” And dashing 
forward he rescued the egg just in time; 
for Gilks, himself opening the casement, 
was proceeding to take careful aim at a 
group of his fellow-scholars who were 
busy in deep discussion in the playground 
below. 

" We’ll get some fun out of this, or I’m 
a Dutchman,” Mudgy added, eyeing the 
reeking thing almost lovingly. 

" Well, there’s no accounting for taste ! ” 
retorted Gilks, the naturalist of the school, 
" so I’ll leave it to you. But let me know 
of any developments.” 

Scarcely had he taken his departure, 
when in bounced the fat form of Freddy 
Fane, or " The Nugget,” as he was called 
by his intimates, owing to the scrupulous 
care he bestowed upon his personal adorn 
ment. 

" Hullo ! M-m-m-mudgy, wh-wh-what 
have you g-g-got th-there ? ” he jerked out. 

For, sad to relate, poor Freddy stuttered 
badly, and, although his sense of humour 
was undoubtedly great, his knowledge of 
natural history was rather scanty. 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he 
continued : 

" Th-th-that f-f-f-fellow Gilks b-b-been 
robbing the b-b-birds’ nests ag gag gain, 
has he? It’s d-d-downright cruel. L I-let’s 
m-m-make the b-b-b-beggar th-th-think 
he’s 1-1-lost it.” 

So saying, he opened his locker and 
deposited the egg therein, pocketing the 
key with a self-satisfied smile. 

" Th-th-there, th-that’ll g-g-give old 
Gilks a b-b-bit of t-t-trouble,” he 
stammered, chuckling to himself as he 
departed to make known to his own par¬ 
ticular chums his latest practical joke, 
while the irrepressible Mudgy. searching 
out the erstwhile owner of the egg. in¬ 
formed him of the strange turn affairs had 
taken. 

“ Having a lark at my expense, is he ?— 
the bounder!” murmured Gilks. "Come 
along then, we’ll just turn the tables.” 
And lead-ing the way back to the school¬ 
room (which chanced at the moment to be 
empty), he proceeded straight to Master 
Nugget’s locker, only to find it securely 
fastened. 

Nothing daunted, however, he nemoved 
the drawer beneath, whilst the wondering 
Mudgy, at his request, indicated the exact 
spot whereon the egg was placed. 

Two or three sharp raps with a cricket- 
mallet did the rest. A mild explosion, 
followed by an awful and unmistakable 
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stench, which oozed through the chinks and 
permeated the atmosphere, told that the 
scheme had been successful. 

" You're a genius, old fellow,” said the 
Imp, with real admiration, as, undetected, 
the conspirators parted at the door and 
made their way by different routes to the 
playground. 

There they found the Nugget re¬ 
counting, with great gusto and many a 
stutter, to a crowd of eager and appre¬ 
ciative listeners "the first-rate joke” that 
he was playing off on " that fellow Gilks,” 
who, looking none too well pleased, 
sauntered up at that moment and, affecting 
not to notice the significant silence that fell 
upon the group at his approach, burst out 
with well-simulated ill-humour, " I say, 
you fellows, it’s too bad.” 

" Why, Gilkie, what’s the matter? ” in¬ 
quired Ikey Brent with feigned concern ; 
for "Ike” loved nothing better than to 
assist in working up a joke, qp matter 
whom it was against, and some of the 
greatest " schemes ” in the school’s history 
had been engineered by this indefatigable 
mischief-maker. 

"Matter enough,” exclaimed Gilks 
crossly. " I’ve spent three seasons search¬ 
ing for a whistling plover’s nest; and now 
at last I’ve found one, and taken an egg 
for my collection, some cad has stolen it. 

I expect it’s one of your precious jokes, 
Ike, but it’s no joke to me. I wouldn’t 
have it smashed for worlds. They’re very 
rare, you know, and quite easily broken 
before they’re blown.” 

" Rare ! ” exclaimed a lanky, long-haired 
andsomewhat ascetic-looking youth, known 
as " Wagger.” " Why, they’re as common 
as mud where I live.” 

" Mud may be common where you live,” 
retorted Gilks; "but whistling plovers’ 
eggs are catalogued at ten and six each.” 

And with this repartee he marched off, 
apparently in high dudgeon. 

"Isn’t he mad, though!” murmured 
Wagger, as Gilks departed out of earshot. 

" Nugget, my boy, if anything happens 
to that egg while in your possession, I 
wouldn’t stand in your shoes for a trifle. 
He’ll put you slick through the blessed 
hoop, and no mistake ! ” 

Nugget, who was by no means brimful 
of courage, blushed and winced slightly at 
this remark, slipping back as soon as he 
could do so unnoticed to the schoolroom, 
to ascertain if all was safe, and to make 
doubly sure that no mishap had occurred to 
the precious egg. He determined at the 
same time to return it to its rightful owner 
when the first opportunity offered, without 
betraying his most unenviable state of 
" funk.” 

With fingers that almost trembled he 
turned the key; then, gingerly—very 
gingerly—he opened the drawer. 

A look of utmost consternation spread 
over his face when he beheld a mingled 
mass of shattered and discoloured egg¬ 
shell. from which flowed in a fetid and 
evil smelling stream the putrid contents. 

His hair rose on end, as, with a choking, 
sickening sensation in his throat, he antici¬ 
pated the sound drubbing he would un¬ 
doubtedly receive when Gilks should dis¬ 
cover that his rara avis was absolutely and 
irretrievably destroyed. For some moments 
he stood ua/.ing dejectedly at the debris ; 
then, gathering up the sticky malodorous 


mess into his handkerchief, he crammed it 
into his pocket, and was hastening out 
to dispose of it, when whom should he 
encounter in the doorway but the 
ubiquitous Mudgy (who, be it known, had 
been a silent spectator of the scene). 

"Hullo, Nugget,” said he. "What’s 
wrong? You look scared.” 

" M-m-mudgy,” stammered the unfortu¬ 
nate Freddy (his fright greatly aggravating 
the impediment in his speech), " it’s b-b-b- 
broken.” 

"What’s broken?” inquired the little 
fellow, with a lamb-like expression of inno¬ 
cence. 

" W-w-why, th-the egg,” continued Nug¬ 
get. " M-m-mudgy, old f-f-fellow, this is 
a m-m-most d-d-dis-s-sastrous j-joke for 
m-m-me." 

"Whew!” Mudgy gave vent to • 
dismal and long-drawn whistle. " Wontt 
Gilks be savage! I shouldn’t wonder if 
he goes to the Head. Then you’ll catch it. 
He’s dead nuts on practical jokers, you 
know.” 

" W-w-what c-c-can we d-d-do, then?” 
asked Freddy, in real alarm. 

“ Don’t say ‘ we,’ ” retorted the other, 
hotly. “ I’d nothing to do with it. Be¬ 
cause a chap feels inclined to help you out 
of your trouble, that’s no reason why you 
should drag him into it.” 

" I w-w-wish I hadn’t t-t-told the other 
f-f-fellows,” wailed the Nugget sadly, 
ignoring the rebuke; " then, if n-n-nobody 
knew b-b-but you and m-m-m-me-” 

" That would be mean,” murmured 
Mudgy, reproachfully. “ Why not get him 
another ? ” 

" T-t-t-ten and s-s-six is a 1-1-lot of 
m-money,” whimpered his companion, rue¬ 
fully; "and b-b-besides, I d-dd-dunno 
where t-to b-b-buy one.” 

" Nor do I; but Ikey Brent could help 
you,” suggested the Imp. “ He keeps 
birds, and I saw him yesterday having a 
confab with some old bird-catcher chap 
down in the lower town.” 

Nugget’s face brightened. “ Th-that’s 
a g-g good idea,” he stammered. 

And off he went, cheerful at the thought 
of being able to saye his skin at the expense 
of his pocket; for he fully appreciated that 
old adage, "of two evils, choose the 
lesser.” He found Master Ike (who, by 
the bye, had already been put in possession 
of the facts by Gilks himself) full of sym¬ 
pathy, and was really touched by his 
apparently sincere desire to help him out 
of his dilemma. 

" D-d-do you know wh-wh-where I c-c-c- 
could b-b-buy one?” queried the Nugget. 

"Well,” replied the scheming Ike, 
thoughtfully, " them * old Dicky Day¬ 
break—‘ stuttering Dick,’ they call him— 
down in Slater Row. He keeps a bird- 
shop and deals in natural-history curios. 
Why not see him ? ” 

" Th-th-thanks awfully, old ch-ch-chap,” 
answered Freddy, with gratitude. “ I 
w-w-will, this v-v-very aftem-n-oon.” 

The movements of the Nugget were 
thereupon carefully watched, and, as soon 
as evidences were forthcoming that he wae 
about to depart for the emporium of Mr. 
Daybreak, the cunning Tke, taking a short 
cut through the back alleys, reached that 
dirty and dingy little establishment some 
five minutes before his arrival. 
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“Stuttering Dick,” as his nickname 
implies, was, like the hero of our story, 
afflicted with a sadly defective utterance, 
and, moreover, was very susceptible 
to any derision or mockery on that 
account. Little suspecting, however, 
when he saw one of the ‘‘young 
gents from the high school ” enter 
the door, he immediately left his task of 
whitewashing the ceiling and took his 
stand, all civility, at the counter. Truth 
to tell, he often did ‘‘ good business ” with 
these young swells, by selling them birds’ 
eggs, butterflies, or other natural curiosities 
at somewhat exorbitant prices. 

“ P-p p-please, d-d-do you keep b-b-b- 
birds’ eggs? ’’ jerked out Master Ike, with 
a well-simulated stutter. 

“ Y-y-y-yessir," stammered the bird- 
fancier, with equal, though unaseumed 
difficulty, anticipating a deal, and wip¬ 
ing his ponderous grimy hands upon his 
apron. 

“ W-w-well. then, s-s-sit on ’em and 
ha-ha-hatch ’em out! ” blurted the auda¬ 
cious youngster. Then, before the as¬ 
tounded manipulator of twig and bird¬ 
lime could recover from his surprise, the 
boy had cleared the threshold at a bound 
and made good his escape. 

Mr. Daybreak was indeed furious. 
Spluttering* and vowing vengeance, he 
rushed to the door; but his tormentor was 
already out of sight, so. pursuit being use¬ 
less, he. with muttered invectives against 
“ they young varmints,” resumed his work 
with pail and brush. 

Scarcely, however, had he done so, when, 
again hearing footsteps in the shop, he 
glanced down, and, to his astonishment, 
beheld another youthful customer, whose 
hat and deep Eton collar at once proclaimed 
him, like that most unwelcome visitant of a 
few minutes before, “ one o’ they young 
*cholards.” 

The worthy shopkeeper, whose suspicions 
were now somewhat naturally aroused. 




Some 


hen one considers the list of men who 
have made the largest number of 
appearances for their countries in Inter¬ 
national Rugby football matches, it is an 
interesting fact to notice that, if we confine 
the list to twelve matches and upwards, 
Scotland and Wales can each claim thirty 
players with this record, Ireland twenty 
seven, and England has only thirteen. 
From which it appears that England has 
been more given to trying new men than, 
like the other countries, relying on the 
tried and trusty stalwarts. It will doubt¬ 
less be urged that the English plan gives a 
better chance to young players to win their 
spurs, but constant changes do not make 
for combination, and knowledge of one’s 
companions’ play is perhaps more im¬ 
portant in Rugby football than in any 
other game. 

In view of the figures already given it 
is not surprising to find that a Welshman 
holds the record for playing in Inter 
national matches—W. J. Bancroft, of 
Swansea, wrho played full-back for Wales 
from 1890 until 1901 in all except two or 
three matches. It may be mentioned 
here that the writer has taken into account 
only the matches played between England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales for the Inter 


The Biler "Bit. 

merely paused in bin task, looking down 
inquisitively at the mil •. n.iate Nugget, 
who, all-unconscious of impending evil, 
proceeded, as well as he was able, to make 
known his wants. 

‘‘ P-p-p-please. d-d-do you k-k-k-keep 
birds’ eggs ? ” stammered he. 

This was really more than “ Stuttering 
Dick " could tolerate, and an observant on¬ 
looker might have thought that the old 
fellow was about to be seized with an 
apoplectic fit, for a ruddy hue suffused his 
face and neck, deepening rapidly to a bril¬ 
liant purple, which rendered the whole in 
perfect keeping with his well-coloured nose. 
For one moment he seemed too staggered to 
speak or to act; then, recovering himself, 
lie seized his pail and, with a far greater 
alacrity than one would have given him 
credit for, with one mighty swish and a 
really unprintable exclamation, he let fly 
its clammy, paste-like contents across the 
counter. 

Poor Freddy, little anticipating such a 
reception, received the greater part of the 
disfiguring mess full upon his carefully 
starched shirt-front; then, before he could 
regain either his breath or his wits, a huge 
soiled fist had forced his immaculate 
“boater” over his ears, and, as he turned 
to fly, a heavily shod foot of extremely 
large dimensions came into violent contact 
with the nethermost portion of his anatomy, 
assisting him anything hut gently out of 
the shop. 

Scared, battered,bruised, and very dirty, 
he scurried off like a wounded rabbit— 
“ Not his to reason why"—his only idea 
being to put as quickly as possible a safe 
distance between himself and his assail¬ 
ant, and to preclude any possibility of a 
continuation of the (so far as he was con¬ 
cerned) unprovoked assault. 

Fear lent him wings, and he made record 
time back to the school. Awaiting him 
at the gates was a crowd of his fellow- 
scholars, and the outburst of uncontrollable 


national Championship, without reckoning 
the games with Colonial and foreign teams. 

The next place on the list, with twenty- 
seven ap|)earances, is shared by another 
Welshman—A. J. Gould, of Newport, the 
famous three-quarter back—with the well- 
known Irish half-hack, L. M. Magee, of 
the Bective Rangers and London Irish, who 
played for the Emerald Isle from 1895 until 
1904. Then comes R. M. Owen, the 
Swansea half-hack, who has played in 
twenty-six matches for Wales since 1901, 
and is still as good as ever. G. T. Hamlet, 
of the Old Wesley Club, has played twenty- 
five times for Ireland, having won his first 
cap in 1902; and W. E. .MacLagan, of the 
Edinburgh Academicals, heads the list of 
Scottish Internationals with twenty-five 
matches between 1878 and 1890. Another 
Scotchman in Mark Morrison, of the Royal 
High School, played twenty-three times for 
his native land. E. Gwyn Nicholls, of 
Cardiff, and J. J. Hodges, of Newport, 
played in twenty two matches for Wales, 
and those who have made twenty-one ap¬ 
pearances are R. G. MacMillan, c the 
London Scottish, who played for Scotland 
from 1887 to 1897, A. Tedford, of Malone, 
and F. Gardiner, of the North of Ireland, 
both Irish Internationals, R. T. Gabe, of 


laughter which greeted his utterly ludicrous 
and woebegone appearance nearly brought 
the toars to his eyes. 

Gilks approached. “ Why, it’s the 
Nugget!” he exclaimed, affecting not at 
first to recognise the dilapidat?d figure 
before him. 

The object of his revenge explained, 
with many a stammer and splutter, what 
had occurred, carefully keeping back, how¬ 
ever, the real object of h\* errand. 

Master Mudgy. always to the fore, re¬ 
moved his friend's hat, and eyed the bat¬ 
tered “ straw ” with that doleful expres¬ 
sion he could so well .assume, thereby 
raising another laugh, and causing its 
owner to vow reprisals on the man at the 
bird-shop. 

Brent, however, interposed; for, truth to 
tell, ht thought it altogether inadvisable 
that any further question.) should be asked, 
lest the somewhat important part he had 
played in the proceedings should be 
brought to light. 

“ You see.” said he, “ it’s not entirely 
old ‘ Daybreak’s ’ fault. He stutters badly, 
and ro doubt thought that the Nugget was 
mocking him.” 

This, of course, was quite true, and not 
to he gainsaid ; so the damaged youth slunk 
off dejectedly to remove, as far as possible, 
the traces from his clothing. 

Pinned securely to his locker he found a 
printed list of “ Morris’s British Birds,” 
and, glancing abstractedly through, he was 
struck to find that the “ whistling plover ” 
(the one and only feathered creature in 
which he had the slightest interest) was 
omitted. 

Further search convinced him that no 
such bird existed ; then slowly it dawned 
upon him that instead of being the joker he 
was the dupe ; and a long time must elapse 
ere he forgets his unhappy adventures 
in search of a “ whistling plover’s ” egg, 
or peases to consider himself “the biter 
badly bit.” 


Llanelly and Cardiff, who played for Wales 
from 1901 to 1908, and W. J. Trew, of 
Swansea, who made his first appearance for 
the Principality in 1900, and captained the 
Welsh team which won the championship 
last season. 

Scotland has three men who played in 
twenty matches—C. Reid, of the Edin¬ 
burgh Academicals, who played from 1881 
to 1888; W. E. Kyle, of Hawick, who 
played first in 1902, and retired from the 
game only last season, and D. R. Bedell- 
Sivright, the old Cambridge University 
captain, who played for Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. He won his first International 
cap against Wales in 1900, and played until 
1908. S. Lee, of the North of Ireland, 
also played in twenty matches for Ireland 
between 1891 and 1898. 

It would take up too much space to deal 
with the achievements of every man on the 
list of those who have made more than 
twelve, and less than twenty, appearances 
for their country. The names of all of 
them can he found in the table at the end 
of this article. But among them the 
reader will notice, of English Inter¬ 
nationals, the names of E. T. Gurdon, the 
old Cambridge and Richmond player, who 
has done so much for the Rugby game in 
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the councils of the Rugby Football Union ; 
H. T. Gamlin, the famous Somerset full¬ 
back, whose all-embracing tackle is still a 
byword among “Rugger men; S. M. J. 
Woods, of Cambridga University, famous 
alike as a Rugby forward and a cricketer— 
he played for Somerset for several years— 
R. E. Lockwood, of Yorkshire; W. E. 
Bromet, of Richmond ; Alan Rotherham, 
the lamous Oxford half-back; Leonard 
Stokes, of Blackheath ; Frank Stort, of 
Richmond and Gloucester; and J. G. G. 
Birkett, the famouo Harlequin three- 
quarter back. 

Of Scottish Internationals the most 
famous are A. R. Don Wauchope, of the 


Hinton, of Old Wesley, who ha3 played 
back for the last four seasons; V. (’. Le 
Fanu, the Cambridge University and Lans- 
downe forward; J. J. Coffey, another 
Lansdowne man; E. D. Caddell, the 
Dublin University and Wanderers half¬ 
back ; and Dr. T. Smyth, the Malone and 
Newport forward, who was captain of the 
British team in South Africa in 1910. 

In the list of Welsh Internationals 
appear A. F. Harding, the London Welsh 
player, who captained the Ang o-Welsh 
team in New Zealand a few years ago ; C. B. 
Nicholl, the old Cambridge and Llanelly 
three-quarter; R. A. Gibbs, the Cardiff 
wing three-quarter; E. T. Morgan, of the 


J. ilannen CS export).18 

A. Hrvce (Abcravon).18 

<i. Travers (l‘iee Harriers).18 

O. Hoots (Newport).16 

C‘. II. Nicholl (Llanelly).IS 

T. J. S. Clapp (Newport).14 

T. H. Evans (Llanelly).14 

A. F. Hill (Cardiff).14 

\V. Joseph (Swansea).14 

A. VV. lioucher (Newport).15 

It. A. Gibbs (Can lit!).13 

K. T. Morgan (London Welsh) .... 13 

F. Mills (Cardiff).13 

T. IV. Pearson (Cardiff) . . . . .13 

J. VV ebb (Abertillery).13 

J. L. Williams (Cardiff ) .13 

W. Bowen (Swansea).12 

T. C. Graham (Newport).1 £ 

G. LI. Lloyd (Newport).12 

W. 11. Watts (Newport).12 

11. B. Winlield (Cardiff).12 



Fettesian Lorettonians, one of the finest 
half-backs in the- history of the game ; W. 
Neilson, of Cambridge and the London 
Scottish; E. D. Simson. of Edinburgh 
University and the London Scottish, whose 
untimely death last year was mourned by 
many friends; D. G. Schulze, the old 
Oxford Blue, who is now a master at 
Uppingham; and Gregor MacGregor, of 
Cambridge, whc was also known to fame 
for his wicket-kcening for Middlesex. 

Among the Irishmen *'.re to be found the 
names of C. E. Allen, of Derry and Liver¬ 
pool, who captained Ireland for several 
years, and came over to this country 
in 1910 as a member of the Winnipeg crew 
which competed at Henley Regatta; .T. C. 
Parke, the Dublin University three- 
quarter, who is now a prominent lawn- 
tennis player; J. Fulton, North of Ireland, 
formally years the Irish full back ; W. P. 


London Welsh. Guy’s Hospital, and Kent; 
T. W. Pearson, of Cardiff, who has 
recently won a place in the Welsh hockey 
team ; J. Webb, the Abertillery forward, 
who was a member of the British team in 
South Africa; and H. B. Winfield, of 
Cardiff, who played full-back for several 
years. 

The appended list gives the names of 
the players, with their clubs, who have 
made the largest number of appearances in 
International matches : 


WALKS. 

W. ,T. Bancroft (Swansea) 

A. J. Gould (Newport) .... 

)l. M. Owen (Swansea) .... 

K. Gw vn Nicltolls (Cardiff) . . . 

.7. J. lloilges (Newport) .... 

It. T. Galie (liai.elly and Cardiff; . 

W. .T. Trew (Swansea) .... 

W. Llewellvn (I Iwvnypia) 

A. P. I larding (Cardiff and London Welsh) 


33 

26 


21 

21 

;o 

IS 


SCOTLAND. 

W. E. MacLagan (Edinburgh Academicals) . 
Mark Morri-on (Koval High School) 

B. G. MacMillan (London Scottish) 

C. Reid (Edinburgh Academicals) . 

W. K. Kyle (llawick). 

I). It. Bedell-Sivright (Cambridge Cniverity) 
W. P. Scott (West of Scotland) 

J. C. MoCallum (Watsonians) .... 
O. T. Campbell (London Scottish) 

J. B. Brown (Glasgow Academicals) 

K. I). (Hinson (Edinburgh University) . 

VV. M. C. McKwan (Edinburgh Academical-) 

C. K. Orr (West of Scotland) .... 

H. .1. Stevenson (Edinburgh Academicals) . 
M. C. McKwan (Edinburgh Academicals) 

J. I). Boswell (West of Scotland) . 

VV. It. Gibson (Boval High School) 

G. T. Neilson (West of Scotland) . 

VV. Neilson (Cambridge University) 

A. B. Timms (Edinburgh Wanderers) . 

G. M. Frew (Glasgow High School) 

It. VV. Irvine (Edinburgh Academicals) 

G. MacGregor (Cambridge University) . 

D. G. Schulze (London Scottish) . 

J. VV. Simpson (Royal High School) 

A. G. Cairns (Watsonians) .... 


25 

23 

21 

20 

20 

20 

19 

18 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

15 


14 

14 

14 

14 


13 

13 
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J. K. Orr (West of Scotland) . . . . .12 

J. M. B. Scott (Glasgow Academicals) . .12 

A. It. Don Wauchope (Fettesum-Lorcttonians) . 12 

T. M. Scott (Q a wick).B 2 

IRELAND. 

U- M. Magee (Bcctive Rangers) ... "1 

U. T. Hamlet (Old Wesley).2.» 

A. Tedford (Malone).-j \ 

F. Gardiner (North of Ireland) . . . .21 

S. Lee (North of Ireland).20 

C. V. Kooke (Dublin University) . ' . . .19 

0. E. Allen (Derry and Liverpool). . . 19 

'V. Gardiner (North of Ireland) . . . . 1H 

M. F. Ryan (Rockwell relieve) .... 17 

J. C. I’arke (Dublin University) . .17 




.L II. O’Conor (Bective Rangers) . . . .1(5 

J. J. Coffey (Lansdowne) . . . . . 

.1. Fulton (North of Ireland).Ill 

II. G. Wilson (Malone).li; 

U. Thrift (Dublin University) . ’ 

II. Stevenson (Lisburn) ..It 

II. Lindsay (Armagh)..' I.’i 

.1. A. .MaeDonaid (Methodist College, Belfast) . ]:j 

.1. •). Ryan (Rockwell College) . . . .11! 

•L B. Allison (Campbell College. Bel fa: t) . . 12 

K. D. Cuddell (Dublin University) . . . . 1! 

K. G. Forrest (Dublin Wanderers). . .12 

W. P. Hinton (Old Wesley).12 

R. W. Hughes (Windsor) ’.12 

V. 0. Le Fanu (lauisdownr).12 

J. U. Lytle (North of Ireland) . . .12 


T. Smyth (Malone and Newport) . . . . 1? 

ENGLAND. 

E. T. Gordon (Cambridge University) . . .1(5 

II. T. Gamlin (Somerset) .... .15 

C. Gordon (Cambridge University). . , ! 11 

S. M. .1. Woods (Cambridge University) . .11 

•1. F. Byrne (Moseley) . . . ' . . .13 

E. W. Taylor (Rookciiff).! 13 

J. Toothiil (Bradford)..13 

.1. G. G. Birkett (Harlequins). ... U> 

W. E. Ilromet (Richmond). 12 

It. E. lxx kwood (Heekmondwikc) . . . .12 

Alan Rotherham (Oxford University) . . .12 

F. M. Stout (Gloucester) . . . . .12 

I. Stokes (Ulackheuth) ...... 12 





>E CROWS 


By ROSALIE SHEPHEARD 

Author of " Adrift on a Haft." 
{Illustrations by GLADYS I’U’Ell.) 


'C A ' 


aw, caw, caw ! in 
a harsh grating 
voice, shouted a great 
crow with shining black 
coat, opening his beak 
to it« widest in order to 
give full vent to his feel¬ 
ings. 

As I opened my 
heavy eyes, I wondered 
what 1 had done to 
deserve such persecu¬ 
tion ; for it seemed but 
a few minutes since 
I had dozed off in 
the cool dawn, after 
many hours of sleep¬ 
less tossing about during a night of 
tropical heat. 

Forced to have every window wide open 
so as to tempt any stray breeze to enter, I 
was quite accustomed to being lectured by 
impertinent crows from the window-sill; 
but to be ordered in the small hours to 
“ Wake up ! Wake up ! ” in rasping tones 
from the very cross-bars of the mosquito 
net round my bed, was more than the best 
of nerves could stand. 

I tried to comfort myself with the 
thought that, at any rate, I was tucked 
inside the net, and therefore safe from the 
attacks of his sharp beak, should he take 
a fancy to peck at my eyes. So, uttering a 
few sleepy “ shs,” I buried my head under 
the sheet. No good ! Only suffocation in¬ 
stead of sleep. 

“ Get up ! Get up ! ” he continued to cry 
in more and more grating tones. 

At last, in desperation, I jumped up and 
made for those evil little eyes at the foot 
of my bed. 

This violent assault only caused the in¬ 
truder to give a leisurely hop, and, with 


two or three flaps of his wings, to alight 
gracefully on the window-sill, from which 
safe distance he continued the noisy argu¬ 
ment. 

Was ever man so martyrised ? 

Sleep was now out of the question, my 
only chance of peace being to get up and 
hurl the nearest weapon in the shape of 
shoe or brush at that wretched bird. 

Having in this way at last got rid of the 
intruder, 1 sank down, a dripping and ex¬ 
hausted heap, on the nearest chair, which 
happened to be at my writing-desk. 

My anger was so thoroughly roused that 
finding paper and pencil to hand. 1 felt 
moved to write at once the following essay 
on— 

“ The Character of the Indian Crow.” 

It runs as follows : 

“ The Indian crow is a thoroughly bad 
lot. He has a cold-blooded body, covered 
with feathers as black as Hades, a cruel 
beak, relentless claws, beady gimlet eyes, 
a heart of stone, and a digestion that hesi¬ 
tates at nothing, not even the tackling of 
a bone. 

“ He is inquisitive, audacious, dishonest, 
sly, cruel, quite unprincipled, and will 
stop at no iniquity. In fact, his nature is 
justly represented by the hue of his coat. 
His rasping voice is a fit outlet to his bad 
temper, to which it does full justice ! 

‘‘ He will fly under your verandah roof, 
pry into everything, and even venture to in¬ 
vestigate your most private sanctum. He 
will seize and fly away with any bright 
trinket or silver spoon that may be 
lying about and steal the very bread from 
the table as you eat. He will ruthlessly 
peck to death your pet canary through the 
bars of its cage, if you leave it unpro¬ 
tected in the verandah. 

*‘ He has no pity for the poor oppressed 


buffalo or bullock lying down to rest in 
the open after a hard day s toil, but will 
actually perch on its head, from which 
he will tear the very hairs by beaksful, 
regardless of the frantic efforts of the tor¬ 
tured beast to shake him off. 

“ For the same purpose of building a nest 
I have seen him alight on the flanks of 
the long suffering dhobi's (washerman’s) 
mare and tear the hairs from her tail, 
then, not satisfied with his success, 



descend, dig his claws into the ground, 
and have a tug of war with the poor brute, 
using the long hairs of her tail as rope. 
The occasional and spiritless kicks from 
the mare’s heels arc merely met with 
derisive ‘ caws, ’ for he knows she is too 
overworked and deptessed to offer any¬ 
thing but the feeblest of protests to his 
cruel assault. 

It would be difficult tc say how many 
faithful servants have been wisely accused 



of theft, for which unprincipled crows are 
alone responsible, or how many families 
have had their happiness destroyed through 
the evil deeds of this malicious bird. 

“ He will even tear up and devour the 
sprouting crops of the famine-stricken 
people without compunction. 

“ Volumes could be filled on the subject 
of his iniquities. No wonder he is con¬ 
sidered a bird of evil omen.” 

Having thus given vent to my ruffled 
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feelings, and being refreshed and soothed 
by the arrival of my early cup of tea, 1 felt 
in honour bound to add the following 
justification for the existence of the con¬ 
temptible crow : 

“Apparently the one and only redeem¬ 


ing feature of this wicked bird is the 
part he plays as scavenger on the streets 
and rubbish-heaps of the cities. 

“For this service we understand and 
tolerate his existence, and even feel 
grateful for the marvellous digestive 


system which enables him to absorb 
everything which, if left to decay, would 
mean disease and death to many.” 

Surely this last characteristic goes a 
long way towards blotting out his record 
of evil deeds! 


^ 
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A few centuries ago the idea that by 
means of a little red tablet we could 
send c portion of ourselves—a scrap of our 
own individuality—to a friend across the 
world, and have that friend singled out 
of the multitude, and located without 
delay, would have been looked upon as 
Bheer witchcraft. 

Yet this is what it means when we 
drop a folded sheet of paper into the 
pillar-box at the corner. By the magic of 
a penny it is transported, according to our 
desire, to the Continent, China, the plains 
of India, the prairies of Canada, the 
far Antipodes, or to the next street. The 
person to whom it is addressed receives it 
with the minimum of delay, for the finest 
ships of the best lines are requisitioned to 
carry it, supplemented by the fastest 
trains, while men toil in the service the 
twenty-four hours round, perpetually 
urged on to yet a higher degree of speed. 
And this can be utilised by us for one 
penny! Surely it is one of the finest 
examples extant of the magical power of a 
multitude of pennies? 

To fully realise the enoFmous extent of 
the postal system of any country a visit 
should be paid to its General Post-Office. 

We may talk glibly of the annual de¬ 
livery in the United Kingdom alone of five 
billion letter packets, but the figure means 
little to us—it is too colossal. 

A few hours spent in King Edward 
Street teaches us much. All day, and all 
night, too, the red vans containing His 
Majesty’s mail are driving up to load or 
discharge their burdens. And the twenty- 
four hours round the chutes are working, 
sack, of letters are being hurled down 
spiral ways, and overhead trollies are 
rolling, bearing burden to their rightful 
departments. Boys are' running here and 
there, men are sorting, packing, despatch¬ 
ing, and receiving, and everywhere there 
are letters in pyramids and piles. There 
are literally' miles of them spread out 
on the sorting tables ready to be dealt 
with by the deft-handed men who 
work steadily on, quicker and quicker 
as the hour for the closing of each im¬ 
portant mail draws nearer. 

In 1329 about 800 people comprised the 
staff of the General Post-Office in London. 
Now the number totals 20,000, and seven 
great buildings are required to make pos¬ 
sible the work. Then, when the average 
rate paid on a letter from the provinces 
was ninepence, and threepence was the 
charge for a letter posted and delivered 
within a twelve-mile radius of the General 
Post-Office, 500 postmen did the work, 
and walked “the villages of R romp ton, 
Camden Town, Holloway, Islington, Pen- 


tonville, Newington Butts, and Wal¬ 
worth,” now the London postmen form an 
army of 11,000 men. Now, too, a letter 
may weigh four ounces, and travel without 
an additional stamp. In “ the good old 
days ” each epistle had to be examined 
by the light of a candle to see whether it 
contained more than one sheet of paper. 

General Post-Office buildings are almost 
invariably built for the purpose. The 
latest erection in King Edward Street is 
a splendid example of utility and conveni¬ 
ence. The walls are tiled, the windows 
are high and wide, and every conceivable 
device for the acceleration of service has 
been installed, regardless of cost. 

On the top floors are the kitchen and 
rifle range, for the employes are fed on 
the premises, and many of them are 
expert shots and trained defenders of 
the country. 

On the lower floors and in the basements 
men give place to letters, for these are of 
paramount importance. 

One of the most interesting sections is 
that devoted to the sorting. It is 
executed on a floor so vast that the apart¬ 
ment contains over 2,000 employes. Rows 
of shelves divide the place into galleries. 
The letters are discharged from the sacks 
on to tho wide lower shelf, which is 
divided into compartments. Before each 
division sits a man, facing, above his 
pyramid of letters, a row of little shelves. 
These again are divided and labelled with 
the names of various countries—Holland, 
for instance, Germany, Austria, or the 
Colonies. It is noteworthy that the 
fleet has its special quota of space, and, 
for postal purposes, is reckoned as a 
country. 

Later, in other divisions, and sometimes 
in other districts, the letters again under¬ 
go classification, and are parcelled into 
towns, then into districts, streets, and even 
“ walks,” but this last sorting is done by 
the actual postmen who make the de¬ 
liveries. The subdivision of the letters 
for the fleet is, of course, into “ Home,” 
“ Colonial,” and “ Foreign Service,” in¬ 
stead of into towns. Ships take the place 
of streets and buildings. 

Quite as important as the sorting, which 
must be done at a minimum rate of forty a 
minute, is the stamping, and here 
machinery has to a great extent sup¬ 
planted hand labour, though a certain 
percentage of letters must perforce be 
done in the old way on account of the 
vagaries of the public. When two stamps 
are put along the top of a letter, for 
instance, and a third below them, the 
machine inevitably omjts to cancel the 
third, which necessitates the passing on 


of the letter to the hand stamper. Tho 
process seems astoundingly slow after the 
rapidity of the machine which is “ fed ” 
at the rate of five or seven hundred 
letters a minute, according to its make. 

Curiously enough, it is necessary to 
“ arrange ” the letters before they pass to 
the stamping section. For this purpose 
boys are employed, whose duty it is to sort 
the various-shaped envelopes into different 
piles. These are stacked in order upon 
moving shelves, upon which they are 
drawn to the section where are the 
machines. 

Yet another entirely separate branch of 
work is that of the “ Blind Division,” 
to which are sent letters insufficiently ad¬ 
dressed or those directed in an un¬ 
decipherable scrawl. Here sit all day a 
little row of men armed with directories, 
grappling with an overflowing tide of 
letters. Four hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand epistles were received in the last 
twelve months entirely without addresB, 
and, curiously enough, these contained 
banknotes, cheques, and remittances in 
other forms to the value of 17,000/. 
The daily total of letters delivered to the 
“ Blind Division ” often reaches 8,000. 

But there is still more to see, and time 
flies at the General Post Office, so onward 
we are hurried with a hasty glance at the 
cage-like section where the keys are kept— 
bunches of them, one for each postman 
with a City walk, for every pillar-box has 
a separate key—and so pass the bag-room. 
Here the mail-bags, which are all of 
different colours and stripings, to denote 
the countries to which they belong, are 
turned inside out (they are addressed one 
way outside and another inside to facili¬ 
tate their return), and stacked ready for 
use again. Still onward we go, under tho 
overhead basket-laden trollies, and past 
the curious Bwitchback railway concern 
which carries the laden bags from one 
end of the building to the other, and 
dumps them down ready for the mail carts. 
Once a man carelessly heaved a wrong bag 
upon this trottoir, realised his error just as 
the bag started on its full career and 
snatched at it. The momentum of the 
bag was greater than that of the man, 
and he was hauled along with it! How¬ 
ever, both he and the bag were rescued 
before the spiral way was reached, so no 
harm was done. 

At last we reach the Newgate Street 
end of the great building, and here, from 
an imaginative point of view, one of the 
most interesting of postal scenes takes 
place daily. At six o’clock in the even¬ 
ing the country mail closes; hence there 
is a rush of the general public about that 
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hour. The letters come pouring down 
the great shafts in literal shoals—large 
envelopes and small ones, white, blue, 
cream, and black-edged, they belch forth 
from the yawning mouth above. Some 
are tipped, in basket loads, by hurrying 
office boys, others are dropped by those 
who “ have come to London to carve the 
way to fortune,” and write home news of 
tlie week’s happenings. The flutter of the 
tho-sands of letters makes a positive 
1 noise. Amid it the men work calmly on, 
collecting and packing the letters as they 
fall. Boys scour the floor, collecting those 
letters that have jumped the boundary, 
and a man stands near, one eye on the 
clock, holding a modern edition of the 
Sword of Damocles. 

Six 1 He elides, the bar into place 
amid a rush of letters; but still the stream 
flows onward, and some are flung so hard 
that they topple over the pyramid of the 
“ too lates,” and so succeed in taking their 
place among the sheep 

Occasionally a letter sticks in the chute, 
and, if a heavier rush does not bring it, 
has to be prodded down at the last moment. 

One cannot helping wondering Jn what 


drama they are playing a part, whether 
they are instinct with tragedy or comedy 
—they look such lonely little slips cling¬ 
ing fast to the woodwork. 

Some of these letters come direct from 
the hall above; for there it is possible to 
write your letter, reach a stamp from 
tbo pynuy-in-the-slot machine, and post in 
a convenient receptacle near at hand, 
.actually without leaving your seat ! 

So much for the G. P.O. and its interests. 
Across the way is another building, old, 
and less well equipped, but equally a hive 
of industry, for within it are some 4,000 
of the Telegraph Company’s employes, 
who look with scorn on those in the Post- 
Office, and class their own occupation as 
an art. 

At the General Post-Office only men 
employes were in evidence, but at the 
Central Telegraph Office there are whole 
galleries of white-bloused figures to be 
seen, ranging in age from mere children 
to white-haired women, who may well have 
been twenty years in the service. 

Everywhere there is a babble of noise 
and a ceaseless click of instruments. 
These are arranged in rows, and are of 



several different makes. There is the 
Kotyra machine, for instance, which looks 
like a typewriter. On this telegrams may 
be sent by an onerator totally ignorant 
cf the Morse Cede. Then there is the 
Hughes machine, looking to the un¬ 
initiated exactly like a doll’s piano; and 
most wonderful of all is the Creed 
machine. This not only receives tele¬ 
grams in the Morse Code at the rate of 
one hundred words a minute (the per¬ 
forated fragments of paper drop into an 
attached box and look like ground rice), 
but translates them, and types them out 
also ! All that is required of the visible 
attendant is that he shall gum the narrow 
blue slips on to a telegram form. To 
add to the wonder of the performance, 
these, if they be for Westminster (which 
is connected to the central office by means 
of a pneumatic tube), are put into rubber 
covered cylinders, in lots of twenty, and 
shot off to the other end of London. They 
make the journey in something like three 
minutes, and the empty cylinders are 
drawn back by suction ! 

“ Maorilanda.” 




OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 114. 

By Daniel M. Ramsay (Craigie, N.B.). 
BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move a nd win. 


to the “ B.O.P.” as an original effort. The 
( stroke-idea is not new, although the setting, 
so far as we know, ‘is. It is a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence that we should 
have had Froblem No. 113 by Mr. Daniel 
M. Ramsay, of Craigie, N.B. (see solution 
below), under date of August 17, 1910. This 

• will bo found, upon comparison, to be 
, another setting of the same idea. Both 

♦ settings are good, but Mr. Ramsay’s certainly 
' presents more impressive points and is more 
.difficult. 

No. 110 by our Australian correspondent 
has been previously published, and is- sent 
as a selected specimen of his powers of com- 
f position. In the form in which the setting 
. was sent there was an appearance of un- 
■ naturalness which was a blemish ; so wo 
. have advanced it one move into a more 
probable position. It has no particular 
quality of brilliancy', but has a practical 
1 point or two worth showing, perhaps. Mr. 
Fegan remarks as to Problem No. 115, 
“ Original and specially contributed, this 
problem makes just my 100th composition. 
By the time you get it I will have comj)osed 
over 100 problems. 1 have been composing 
six years now.” 


Covresponbence. 

Notice to Contributors.— All manuscripts intend eat 
for the Bov’s Own Paper should be addressed to the 
Editor , 4 Bouverle Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name ami address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THK TITLE ok the MS. 
must be (liven. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them , or hold himself in ami way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erery care is taken. The number of MS.S. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable tipie must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is matte on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The rtccipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the lletigioiis 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Ilepublicalion by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of s/iecial arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. J 


To Correspondents.— Replies to correspondents art 
not sent by /lost, and to this rule there ran be no excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all guest ions of any general interest are givyn 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.L" 

4 Bouverle Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members yf the staff are not answered. 


Problem No. 115. Problem No. 118. 


Solution to Problem No. 113. 
By Daniel M. Ramsay (Craigie, N.B.). 


By B. G. Fkgan 
(D iliniquin, Australia). 


By B. G. Fkoan 
(D ilink]uin, Australia). 



Position : Black men on 2, 10, 28 : king 
27. White men on 8, 23, 24 ; kings 3. 12. 
White to move and win : 3—7, 2—11. 12— 

16, 11—20. 8—3, 27—18, 3—7, 20—27, 7— 
32. White wins. This pretty stroke is not, 
of course, absolutely forced ; but black goes 
into it, in avoiding immediate disaster as the 
sacrifices are offered. The win is made, 
whatever black does, however, and the 
problem is very pretty and cleverly set, 
although the idea has often been illustrated 
before. 


White to move and win. White to move and win. 

No. 115 is sent from Australia under date 
May 27, 1911, and is specially contributed 


J. D. MACBETH.— You cannot do anytliin^ satisfactory 
in the wav of polishing stones without luiving a 
lapidary 5 ^irtfniy which you cotild'kasllyrnultbr Wc 
have already given instructions in the matter. 

A “ BOY’S Own ’’ Bkaper (Toronto).—The best way to 
get. into communication with a collector is to insert a 
short advertisement in our columns. Our charge is 
sixpence for the first twelve words, and two a penny 
for the rest. Send the copy, and the money, to our 
Advertisement Manager. 

H. T.—The single anchor on his sleeve shows that he is 
either a Leading Seaman, a Leading Signalman, a 
Shipwright, a Leading Carpenter, or a Steward’s 
Assistant of over three years’ service. Second-class 
Petty Officers have the anchor surmounted by a 
crown, and First-class Petty Officers have crossed 
anchors and the crown. 

D. M. (Portsea).—The coloured plates are now only 
issued with the monthly parts and annual volumes, 
but weekly readers can obtain them in a packet at 
the close of each y ear. 

L. H.—The reference is probably to the livre, which 
was superseded by the franc in 1795. 
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the Royal Life-saving Society for competition by the 
London County Council schools, and others for England 
generally, for Scotland, and for Wales. 


1.—First Brockley 'iroop.—Band. 


[Photo by G. SARGEST, Cardiff. 
A Swallow Dive. 








1 .—Waggon Team. 


HINTS FOR FOOTBALLERS. 


WE take the following useful hints for " Soccer ” 
players from “The Book of Football," by E. H. I). 
Sewell, published by Dent &■ Sons, and already 
favourably noticed in these columns : 


“ He does best for his side who can ' draw ’ more than 
one of his opponents on to him before parting with the 
ball. It is obvious enough that by so doing he has 
created a void in the defence somewhere else. It is his 
first duty to detect instantly in which direction that 
void has been created, and to promptly kick the ball 
towards that very ‘ somewhere.’ ” 

“ There must be a decided understanding between 
all members of the team. Without it, a side of brilliant 
players is at the mercy of a team of fairly good players 
who have it.” 

" A boy who is naturally rather clumsy may develop 
into quite a good half or back, but he can never make 
a really iirst-class forward.” 

“ Unselfishness ought to be the dominating trait 
of an outaideforward. Very seldom should ho try 
to test the ability of the goal-keeper, and as a general 
rule he must forgo the pleasure of goal-getting. It 
is long odds that one of the inside forwards will bo 
much better placed than lie." 

” In heading, don’t let the ball hit your head, but 
let your head hit the ball.” 

“ The goalkeeper should always try to kick the ball 
to an unmarked forward.” 

“ There is no call, because in a few moments you are 
going to be unceremoniously rolled in the mud, to 
take the field with the clay of last week’s match 
showing on your jersey. Even a sweep goes to his 
work with a shining face.” 

“ A thousand times do I prefer a dullard to the 
clever player whose cleverness is based upon tactics 
which are opposed to the spirit of the game. Win, 
lose, or draw, the guiding star of the young player 
must ever be to play the game.” 


A SWALLOW DIVE BY A 
“B.O.P.” READER. 


Diving and swimming are favourite sports with our 
boys in all parts of the globe, but it is not often that 
the camera records their performances so fortunately 
as in our present photograph. The diver is a twelve- 
year-old scholar of the Municipal Secondary School, 
Cardiff, and he is snapped while taking an early morn¬ 
ing dive from a UO-ft. stage which hud been erected 
temporarily for exhibition dives in a gala at the 
ltoath Park Lake. Have for the fact that the legs are 
not quite dosed, the position is a very line example of 
what the Swallow Dive should be. We are not surprised 


to find that flip diver, whose name is Arthur Peppcrcll, 
and who did it successfully five times, has since won 
prizes for variety and neat diving, but we are more 
gratified to learn that lie has steadily practised life¬ 
saving exercises and drills, and has passed the Kle- 
mentary and Proficiency examinations of the Royal 
Life-saving Society. Those of our readers who have 
access to covercd-in batlis which are open throughout 
the winter, will find that the winter months afford 
the best opportunity for steady practice in rescue and 
release work, object diving, and all the useful rather 
than the ornamental side of swimming. Two call* 
tions we would give you. First, do not loiter about 
before wiping; and second, wipe dry (especially your 
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SOME SCOUT PHOTOS. 


head) before dressing. Tlio B.O.P. has already 
given a handsome challenge shield in connection with 


By j. E. T. Clark. 
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The Concession Hunters: 


A TALE OF SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


And there, in riding-breeches, coloured shirt, and slouched hat, was a 
white man leaning against the door." 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 

Author of “ Rowland's Fortune,” “ The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C.," etc. 
(Illustrated by J. JELLIOOE.) 

CHAPTER ni. 

I nteresting, and often exciting, as they were, I have no space 
here to follow George through all the adventures that befell him 
on his long journey to M’Slinga’s kraal. 


Sfcl. 
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At Lorenzo Marques he was fortunate 
enough to find a coasting steamer on the 
point of sailing for Beira, where he dis¬ 
embarked three days later. From there, 
having laid out most of his small stock of 
money in the purchase of two miserable 
scarecrows of horses—for, luckily, the up¬ 
land country through which his path was to 
lie was almost entirely free from the pre¬ 
sence of the dreaded tse-tse fly—he again 
travelled by train as far as Chimoio, where 
he left the railway and, mounting one of 
his horses, and placing his saddle-bags on 
the other, started on his long trek to the 
north. 

Few English, or, for that matter, South 
African lads, could have faced the un¬ 
known with so light a heart. But all 
George’s early childhood had been spent in 
a waggon in the wilds, when his father 
was a trader in the interior, and familiarity 
breeds courage as well as contempt. 
M'Slinga’s lay some three hundred miles 
to the north, and, if his horses fulfilled 
the good character given them, in spite of 
their gaunt appearance, by their late 
owner, he hoped to make the journey in 
three weeks. Another week, with youth¬ 
ful enthusiasm, he allowed for conciliating 
M’Slinga, and a month after that he hoped 
to be back in Johannesburg to greet Mr. 
Mackay with the news that, boy though 
some still called him, he had done a deed 
that a man might be proud of, and saved 
a fortune for his father and his father’s 
partner. 

Thus he dreamed, but thus it did not 
fall out. Innumerable small accidents, as 
always in the wilds, upset his calculations, 
and more than two months had passed 
before he entered M’Slinga’s kraal, which 
he found to be an extensive native settle¬ 
ment of dome-shaped huts, situated on the 
banks of a stream that flowed noisily 
through a green valley surrounded by low 
hills. 

The old chief, a grey-haired Kaflfir, of a 
tribe closely allied to the Matabele, re¬ 
ceived him with kindness, declaring him¬ 
self delighted to renew his acquaintance 
with the son of his old friend and benefac¬ 
tor, Mr. Scobell. He allotted George a hut 
in the town, and placed him in the charge 
of his eon Amakuni, George’s old boy 
friend, with injunctions that he was to 
have everything he wanted, and to be 
shown as much sport as he desired. 

This friendly reception filled George with 
joy. He could learn nothing of Goldberg 
and Lubenstein’s party of prospectors, and 
he began to look upon his mission as practi¬ 
cally accomplished. They might appear 
any day, however, and George therefore 
took an early opportunity, when he was 
alone with the old chief in his hut, to 
broach the subject of the concession. But 
the moment he mentioned the object of his 
visit M’Slinga became a different man. 
With concessions and miners he would have 
nothing to do, and said so with no attempt 
to hide his feelings in the matter. 

“ What has been the fate of the Bechu- 
anas in whose land were found the white 
stones ye white men prize so dearly? ” he 
asked. “ What has been the fate of the 
Baralongs in whose territory was found 
the yellow iron? And what, but yester¬ 
day, was the fate of the Matabele ? Think 


ye, son of my friend, that I would deliver 
my people to such sure destruction ? ” 

And when George asked for news of the 
engineer Philipson, M’Slinga and Ama¬ 
kuni were unanimous in denying all know¬ 
ledge of him. No white man, they 
declared, had ever come prospecting in 
their country. If he had, they did not 
hesitate to hint, they would quickly have 
known how to deal with him. 

This news puzzled George, and dis¬ 
quieted him not a little for a time ; for had 
not Mr. Mackay assured him that he had 
received Philipson’s report, and yet the 
engineer could scarcely have carried out 
his investigations undetected by the 
natives. 

For some days George thought it over, 
and the explanation he arrived at was that 
M’Slinga must hope to put an end to his 
importunity by pretending altogether to 
disbelieve and discredit the report that 
there was gold to be found in hie country. 

Therefore, determined not to abandon 
hope while a chance, however small, of suc¬ 
ceeding remained, George continued to 
press his suit at every opportunity, until, 
one day, the old chief flew into a violent 
rage, whether real or pretended George 
could not quite make sure, though he sus¬ 
pected it was the latter, and furiously 
forbade him ever to mention the subject 
again in his hearing. 

“ I know the white man when the lust 
of gain is in his heart,” he cried, striking 
the floor with his assegai; “ soft are his 
words and evil are his deeds; large are 
his promises, small is his fulfilment; and 
the black man whom first he courted with 
honeyed tongue, in the end becomes his 
slave.” 

It was in vain that George assured him 
that, if he would grant a concession to 
mine the gold, the protection of the natives 
would be his father’s first care. The chief 
would not listen to him, and bade him 
begone from the hut in angry tones. 

Next, to add to his anxieties, M’Slinga 
fell ill and could see no one. With the 
daily fear that Goldberg and Lubenstein’s 
men would appear before he had persuaded 
M’Slinga to change his mind, George grew 
almost frantic, as day after day he went 
to the enclosure of pointed stakes that sur¬ 
rounded the royal hut, and day after day 
was refused admission by the sentry at 
the gate. “ My father dies,” said Ama¬ 
kuni, when he inquired of him. “ But can 
I not see him? ” George urged. ” I know 
something of the white man’s medicine.” 

“ Dost thou wish td be slain by the wise 
women and the witch doctors? ” returned 
the young chief, and stalked away. 

The next day George, too dispirited to 
repeat his attempt to see the chief, went 
out into the outskirts of the town on the 
chance of a shot at a buck. He had no 
sport, and was returning at evening, when, 
as he passed the royal enclosure in the 
main street, the gate opened and a native 
came out. It was only open a second 
before it was quickly closed again, but in 
that second George’s quick eye took in all 
the courtyard within. And there, in rid¬ 
ing-breeches, coloured shirt, and slouch hat, 
was a white man leaning against the doot 
of the chief’s hut, with his hands in his 
pockets and a pipe in his mouth. 


George’s heart gave a bound and beat 
heavily against his ribs. This then was 
the cause of M’Slinga’s pretended illness. 
Goldberg and Lubenetein’s party had 
arrived and M’Slinga’s illness had been 
nothing but a “ blind” to keep him 
ignorant of their presence. 

He crawled through the narrow en¬ 
trance of his dome-shaped hut, lit his 
candle-lamp, dropped a curtain of native 
cloth over the door, and lay down on the 
beaten-mud floor to think out what he was 
to do. 

The facts of the case were plain enough, 
it seemed to him. He had been hood¬ 
winked. These men of Goldberg and 
Lubenstein’e had in all probability been in 
M’Slinga’s kraal since the first day of the 
chief’s pretended sickness, and by now the 
concession to mine the gold reef his father 
had discovered had probably been sold to 
them. Like enough M’Slinga had been 
in communication with them even before 
George’s arrival, and that his- 

Hark ! what was that ? His ears caught 
what seemed to be the sound of some one 
scratching outside the hut. He held his 
breath and listened. The sound was re¬ 
peated. Who could this stealthy visitor 
be? With an anxious glance to the re¬ 
volver in his belt, he half rose, and, on 
hands and knees, crept silently to the back 
of the hut, so that whoever entered would 
be forced to stand between him and the 
light. Then he coughed twice gently. 

Immediately the curtain over the door 
was cautiously lifted. A long bronzed 
body wound its way in, and, rising, dis¬ 
played the magnificent proportions of the 
young chief Amakuni. 

With a gesture enjoining silence, he 
crossed the hut and squatted down, in the 
Kaffir fashion, by George’s side. 

“ My white brother has been my 
friend,” he whispered in deep guttural 
tones, “ and his friendship has exalted me 
in the eyes of my people.” 

” It is so, Amakuni,” George replied. 
He had been on the point of declaring his 
discovery of the Englishmen in M’Slinga’s 
kraal and upbraiding the young chief with 
the deceit that had been practised upon 
him. But there was a tone of suspicion, 
almost of anger, in the young chief’s voice 
that warned him that it might be wiser 
to keep his knowledge to himself until he 
learnt the reason of this surreptitious visit. 
For, hitherto, he had always been allowed 
to go quite freely about the town, and 
Amakuni and the other chiefs had openly 
visited him whenever they wished. 

” Ay, it is so,” Amakuni replied, “ and 
therefore have I come to warn my white 
brother of his danger, and bid him flee.” 

There was no mistaking the seriousness 
of Araakuni’s tones, but George, knowing 
the sly cunning of the native character, 
and filled with suspicion by the discovery 
of the trick that had been played on him, 
merely thought this pretended warning 
part of a ruse to get rid of him. 

“ What is the danger, Amakuni ? Where¬ 
fore should I flee ? ” he therefore answered. 
“ Am I not thy friend, and the friend of 
M’Slinga thy father?” 

“It is true, my white brother,” replied 
the young savage; “ thou art our friend 
as thy father was before thee. But my 
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people are an ignorant people, and the wise 
women and the witch doctors declare that 
it is thy presence which has caused the 
sickness of my father, M’Slinga. There¬ 
fore I bid thee flee, lest in their anger the 
people should slay thee.” 

While the young chief was speaking 
George was thinking hard. 

41 And what say the white men who are 
in thy father’s kraal? ” he now suddenly 
asked. 

Amakuni looked at him in blank amaze¬ 
ment for a moment. Then he sprang to 
hie feet, his eyes blazing with anger. 

44 They say that thy words are lies, 0 
my brother ,” he cried furiously. “ They 
say that my father’s friend, the merchant 
Scobell, died many moons since, and that 
thou, his son, art but one of many thieves 
who would come with their fire-guns and 
destroy our villages, our cattle, our young 
men and our maidens, so that the names 
of M’Slinga and Amakuni should be no 
more heard in the land.” 

George, despite the fact that his heart 
was beating painfully in his breast, 
managed to force a laugh. 

44 And thy words, Amakuni,” he said, 
44 were they the truth ? Do the witch doc¬ 
tors indeed say that I have caused thy 
father’s sickness? Is it not rather that 
the white men have said to M’Slinga that, 
if he will permit them to dig the yellow 
iron in his country, they will fill his kraals 
with riches and his land with plenty, so 
that M’Slinga and thou, Amakuni, shall 
laugh for fatness ? ” 

Amakuni’s fierce eyes dropped. 

44 Thy words are indeed their words,” 
he admitted in some confusion. But the 
next instant he resumed his former 
threatening attitude. 

44 And if so,” he said, ‘‘this land of 
Mano, is it not my father’s?” 

44 Surely, yes,” said George. 

44 And the riches of it?” 

44 They are his.” 

44 And the yellow iron that you white 
men say lies beneath the ground ? ” 

44 It is his also.” 

44 Then,” cried Amakuni, with an elo¬ 
quent gesture of his hand, “ what hast 
thou to offer my father for the wealth 
thou wouldst gain from him? These men 
whom thou hast seen, how I know not, 
offer him riches for riches, but thou ”— 
with great contempt, 44 offer nothing but 
lying tales of thy father who is dead.” 

George sprang to his feet and confronted 
the young savage. 

44 My words are not lies, Amakuni,” he 
said. 44 They are the truth. My father 
lives." 

Amakuni looked earnestly into George’s 
face, and eaw his own steadfast gaze re¬ 
flected in a pair of honest blue eyes. Sud¬ 
denly he thruBt out his hand and seized 
that of the young Englishman. 

44 Thy face is the face of truth, 0 my 
brother,” he said in altered tones, 44 and 
the truth will I speak to thee. The Bpeech 
of the white men, who are indeed within 
M’Slinga’s kraal, has set hot coals to my 
father’s heart, and he burns for the wealth 
that they promise him. Moreover, they 
have said to him that thou must not be ' 
permitted to return to thine own land lest 
thou return with others and destroy him 


and all his tribe. This day in the council 
it was agreed that thou must die." 

His words were spoken with an impres¬ 
sive earnestness that made George catch 
his breath. 

44 1 alone in the council,” continued 
Amakuni, 44 remembered that my white 
brother’s father had been my father’s 
friend; and I said to myself, 4 1 will warn 
my white brother of the danger that en¬ 
compasses him, for, even if he has de¬ 
ceived us in this matter of his father, I 
would not that the reproach of his death 
should lie upon me and my tribe.’ So 
therefore I came to thee with the story of 
the witch doctors, hoping by that to cause 
thee to flee ere evil befell thee.” 

George saw that the game was lost. 
Moreover he now realised the foolishness, 
not to say madness, of his whole proceed¬ 
ings. As his father had said, such an 
adventure was a man’s job and not a boy’s. 
Unopposed he had been unable to wring 
the slightest concession out of the wily old 
savage chief; what chance had he now 
when the emissaries of one of the richest 
firms in South Africa were promising 
M’Slinga vast wealth in return for the 
right to mine in his country ? 

44 Come, my brother,” urged Amakuni 
impatiently, 44 let ue go. Even now thy 
enemies may be upon thy track.” 

44 Yes,” said George dejectedly, 44 I will 
come.” 

44 Then haste, my brother,” said Ama¬ 
kuni, 44 I would not I were missed and it 
were thought I had come to warn thee, 
lest my father’s heart should be hardened 
against me. The horses are ready; I have 
them tethered in the kraal, beyond the 
village towards the setting sun. Biltong 
for thy journey I have here.” And he 
pointed to a bundle that was fastened to 
his loin-cloth. 

The thought that his preserver was him¬ 
self incurring danger by helping him 
stirred the generous impulses of George’s 
heart. 

44 I am ready,” he said, and began to 
pack his few belongings in his saddle-bags. 

As soon as they were packed and 
fastened, Amakuni bent down and swung 
them across his broad shoulders. 

44 Bring thou the saddle and bridle,” he 
said, and without another word crawled 
out of the hut. 

George followed him. The moon had 
not risen and the night was dark, so that 
the village, save here and there where a 
cooking-fire glowed, was shrouded in gloom. 
Above their heads the glorious South 
African stars glittered in an inky sky, 
like diamonds on black velvet. Amakuni, 
anxious to avoid observation, led the way 
by unfrequented paths, until they reached 
the high thorn fence that surrounded the 
town. Through a small hole in this they 
crept on hands and knees, and skirting 
round the town reached a small stone 
cattle-kraal. 

There, as Amakuni had said, were the 
two horses. In silence George saddled one 
and placed his saddle-bags upon the other. 

Amakuni handed him the bundle of 
biltong, and he secured it, as it was, to a 
D on the near side of his saddle. He knew 
enough of African travel to appreciate to 
the full the young chief’s foresight in pro¬ 


viding him with those few strips of un¬ 
appetising dried meat. 

Then Amakuni took the horses by their 
bridles and led them quietly out of the 
kraal to the far side of a field of high 
mealies that concealed them from the 
village. 

George mounted, and held out his hand. 

“ Farewell, Amakuni,” he said. 

44 Farewell, my brother; linger not,” re¬ 
plied the young chief. 44 Ere the sun 
rise thou must be a long night’s journey 
from M’Slinga’e kraal.” And he turned 
away abruptly and strode back towards 
the village. 

George watched him, with a lump in hie 
throat, until his tall graceful figure faded 
into the night. Then he turned his horses’ 
lieadB towards the South, where the 
Southern Cross gleamed before him in the 
heavens, and urged them forward at a 
walk. 

There were few young men in South 
Africa that night more miserable than he. 
He felt that disappointment and chagrin 
had almost broken his heart, and that he 
cared little whether these men of Gold¬ 
berg and Lubenstein’s pursued him or 
not. But when at last the moon rose in 
all her glory, lighting up the country like 
some huge picture in black and white, he 
pulled himself together, and shook up his 
horses into a striding canter. 

(To be continued.) 



DO YOUR BEST. 

"VTKVKR mind a tumble, 

T" Never fear a fall; 

Those who dread to stumble 
Should not race at all. 

Make a good beginning. 

Prompt to meet the test— 

Not so much for winning 
As to do your best. 

Pluckily endeavour, • 

Doing what you can ; 

Earnest trying never 
Failed to make a man. 

Others may outpace you— 

Do not be distress’d ; 

Nothing can disgrace you 
If you do your best. 

Strife and emulation. 

Fame of mighty feats. 

Are a degradation 
To the boy who cheats. 

Noisy friends may praise him. 

Poor unhappy lad 1 

But his heart dismays him, 

Calling him a cad. 

Always struggle gamely, 

Try with all your might. 

Never shrinking tamely 
From tile thick of tight; 

Face whatever meets you 
With undaunted breast: 

Nothing really beats you 
If you do your best. 

Never mind the ending— 

Think about the start; 

Doing, striving, spending 
With an honest heart; 

Nothing mean or hollow 
Lurking unconfess'd. 

Victory must follow 
If vou do your best. 

A. L. SALMON. 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA: 

OR. WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 


CHAPTER XVm.—A PRIEST OF ILLAPA. 

A fter this dreadful affair a deep 
gloom settled down over the camp, 
which was only lessened by the tidings 
a few days later that the body of an 
Indian, battered and mutilated out of 
all recognition, had been found in the 
river below the rapids. The face was so 
injured by the jagged rocks that no one 
could identify it, but the clothes were 
undoubtedly those worn by Gabriel, and 
so Stewart reluctantly had to confess that 
the vengeance he longed for had been 
taken by a higher Hand than his. Under 
his calm exterior the Scotchman felt 
deeply and keenly the death of poor Job 
for his sake, and when sleepless nights 
succeeded days of feverish work, Leslie 
got anxious about him, and longed for 
something to lift his mind from the sad 
catastrophe. 

“It is strange that little chap Felipe 
hasn’t returned,” he remarked more than 
once to Jack. “ I hope to goodness 
nothing has happened to him amongst the 
cliffs : if I had not been half dazed I 
would never have let such a mere lad 
start off on that harebrained escapade by 
himself.” 

“ Oh, he will be all right, you’ll find,” 
Jack replied reassuringly. “ Probably 
when he heard that scoundrel’s body had 
been found he made tracks off home in 
disgust at his own failure.” 

“ He didn’t look to me like that sort 
of a boy,” answered Alick slowly, and 
then the matter dropped. 

Next day Leslie had his wish gratified 
about something occurring to lift their 
minds, for Pedro Ramirez burst in on 
them unexpectedly like a bombshell, with 
the thrilling announcement that the clue 
for the treasure hunt was theirB at last! 
Dusty and travel-stained with his hurried 
journey, the Peruvian was radiant with 
joy, and he poured out his tale to the 
excited auditors before he could be per¬ 
suaded to touch food or drink. 

” When I got back to the Hacienda,” 
he began, “ I found old Manco much 
better, and able to sit in the sun, and 
even to walk a little round the plan¬ 
tation. He seemed very grateful to you 
and me, Jack, for what we had done; but 
never was at all communicative, and 
would sit for hours without speaking. 
One day he found out accidentally that 
my mother was of direct Inca lineage, 
and it seemed to affect him strangely; he 
got quite restless and excited, and ap¬ 
peared to be trying to make up his mind 
about something. Indeed, he wandered 
about so much that he finally strayed out¬ 
side on to the San Sebastian road, and 
as Fate (or Providence) would have it, 
who should be riding past but that greasy 
rascal of a Cura—Father Ambrose.” 

‘‘What, my old acquaintance?” inter¬ 
rupted Leslie. 

‘‘Yes, the very man, and he must have 
used dreadful threats to Manco, for the 
poor old creature tottered back to the 
Hacienda shading with terror. He had 
a fit that night, and died before morning, 
but in a conscious interval he told me the 
following tale, which, if true (and I can¬ 
not doubt i*), will put untold wealth 
within our grasp. 


By iff. P. ADAMS , 

Author of “Archie Graham.etc. 

“Long, long ago in the days of the 
Incas, in addition to the Sun worship, 
there were temples scattered all over 
Peru, dedicated to the different elements, 
and notably to ‘ Illapa,’ the God of 
Thunder. In general these temples were 
situated amid scenery of the wildest 
nature, and in spots inaccessible to all 
save Indians; and they were in charge of 
an hereditary priesthood, the office descend¬ 
ing regularly from father to son, for 
generations. Even after the Conquest, 
when the Spaniards imposed their sway 
and Roman Catholicism on the nation, the 
people clung to their old beliefs, and 
privately continued their ancient rites in 
lonely places. As long as the Indians 
consented to be baptized and paid their 
tithes, the Spanish priests did not trouble 
much about them as a rule; and so it came 
to pass that as lately as the time of 
Manco’s grandfather (who was High 
Priest of the cult), the worship of the 
Thunder God was in full swing in this 
particular temple. Then came disaster. 

Through accident the Governor of that 
day learned of its existence and wonder¬ 
ful riches, and, inflamed by greed, he set 
himself resolutely to find out its where¬ 
abouts. In this he was utterly unsuc¬ 
cessful ; and in revenge he adopted the 
earlier expedient of the Incas without 
their merciful ameliorations, and de¬ 
ported all the Indians of the surrounding 
districts to work in the copper mines of 
Caxamarca. The unhappy colony of 
‘ mitimses,’ unused to the hard labour and 
change of climate, speedily died off in 
great numbers, leaving ultimately the old 
High Priest—who was made of sterner 
stuff—the only one with knowledge of the 
temple’s existence. He, when dying, 
disclosed the secret to his son, who in 
turn passed it on to old Manco; and the 
latter, being childless and alone, could not 
make up his mind what to do about it. 
Then came the interference of Garcia and 
the Cura, and that, coupled with our 
care of him and the fact that he looks 
on me as a sort of deposed Inca Prince, 
induced him to disclose the whereabouts 
of the temple.” And Ramirez produced 
a rough sketch or plan he had drawn of 
the route, and displayed it to the eager 
eyes of his two friends. 

At first Alick sturdily refused to leave 
his post again so soon, especially as there 
was now no Fitchett to take his place; 
but the others were so bitterly disap¬ 
pointed, and absolutely refused to move 
without him, that he began to waver. 
Finally, Leslie clinched matters by de¬ 
claring that he had intended to make 
him to knock off work in any case for a 
few days, to prevent the breakdown which 
threatened him, and that he would write 
out a certificate to that effect. “ Besides, 
if all go well,” added the Irishman, “ we 
should be back again in a week, and surely 
you can make that up afterwards. Don’t 
let the three of us lose the chance of a 
lifetime for such a foolish quibble.” 

“ It means so much to me,” chimed in 
Ramirez reproachfully, “ and I did not 
think you would fail me at the last.” And 
finally, and with difficulty, Stewart’s 
scruples were overborne. 


CHAPTER XIX.—IN SEARCH OF THE TREASURE. 

Two days later found the three 
friends alone and unattended, camping 
beside their mules amidst the wildest and 
most desolate scenery any of them had 
yet visited. From this point onwards the 
journey must be done on foot, and 
perilous even at that; but the spice of real 
danger gave zest to their expedition, 
though none of them had any idea of the 
dreadful time in store for them. 

Next morning the mules were carefully 
tethered in a sheltered nook, and left 
enough lucerne and barley straw to do 
them until their masters’ return, and the 
adventurers started off in lightest march¬ 
ing order, carrying only revolvers and. 
torches, besides sufficient food to last 
them for twenty-four hours. About 
midday they reached a giant cleft or 
chasm in the mountain side, and, turning 
sharply up it by a little, disused, almost 
impassable track, they found themselves 
in a V-shaped gorge, of which the en¬ 
trance was the apex. Here the cliffs on 
either side towered up sheer and bare to- 
enormous altitudes, whilst below them 
was a clear drop of over 1,000 feet to 
where a turbulent river fretted and 
chafed against its rocky barriers. 

It was a gloomy, forbidding spot, where 
no living thing save themselves seemed 
ever to have ventured, and where not even 
the smallest shrub or blade of grass ap¬ 
peared to break the monotony of the 
bare, gaunt cliffs. After a while, how¬ 
ever, they came upon traces of human 
handiwork in the shape of an old and 
very dilapidated bridge of “Mimbres” 
stretching across the chasm, and fastened 
at either end to huge boulders. These 
suspension bridges or “ Puente de 
Mimbres,” so common in Peru, have 
come down unchanged since the days of 
the Incas; and, though fragile and 
dangerous, they often form the only means 
of communication across great gulfs and 
over mighty rivers. Composed of tough 
wood, generally “ioke” or “maguey,” 
twisted into thick cables, and across which 
are fastened transversely smaller pieces, 
with a handrail of osier rope, the aerial 
structure sways perilously under the travel¬ 
ler’s tread, and in high winde is quite im¬ 
passable. This was a particularly old and 
decrepit-looking specimen, and the friends 
gazed with dismay at the gaping holes 
and broken handrail, as the bridge 
oscillated gently to and fro. 

“ Have we actually to cross that—that 
tightrope thing?” ejaculated Stewart 
with horror in his tones, whilst Leslie, 
striving to be cheerful, said jauntily, 
“The Messrs. Blondin will now appear 
in their wonderful performance 4 How it 
feels to walk upon nothing; or, Crossing 
the chasm.’ ” 

“ It won’t get any easier if we stand 
and look at it for hours,” remarked Peter 
desperately, and, setting his teeth, he 
started across. 

“ Ould Oireland for iver,” and Jack 
was hard at his heels, while Alick fol¬ 
lowed doggedly in the rear. Their com¬ 
bined weight caused the bridge to sag 
dreadfully in the middle, and made the 
ascent at the other end extremely difficult, 
so it was no wonder that all drew a 
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breath of relief when they reached the 
opposite side in safety. 

*' Thank goodness we're over; the 
charge of the Light Brigade was nothing 
to that,” and Jack wiped the cold 

S i ration from his forehead, as he 
i back at the gulf over which they 
had just crossed. 

The disused little path led away to the 
left, but Raimirez, after consulting his 
map, turned sharply to the right along a 
natural ledge of rock only about two feet 
wide and invisible from the opposite 
side of the gorge. Here in single file, like 
flies clinging to a wall, they crawled on 
step by step, clutching wildly the cliff 
aide, and averting their eyes as much as 
possible from the hideous depths below, 
into which one false step would plunge 
them. Occasionally the track broadened 
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slightly and overhung the gulf, while to 
add to its dangers it was a zigzag down¬ 
wards, so that after a wearisome clamber 
they found themselves exactly underneath 
—but many feet, below—a spot where they 
bad stopped to rest. 

The tiny rock ledge, or platform, where 
they stood had evidently been fashioned 
by man, not nature, for a low archway 
through which a person might crawl had 
been tunnelled in a jutting spur of the 
cliff, and beside it—so delicately poised 
as to require little strength to move— 
stood a huge boulder for closing the 
aperture in case of danger. One by one 
the friends squeezed themselves through 
the little opening, and found to their 
relief that the path was considerably 
broader, and even protected at the edge 
by a parapet of stone. Down below 


stretched a sheer descent of 900 feet to 
the bed of the river; while above them 
the cliff rose sharply, and without foot¬ 
hold for even a mountain goat, to where, 
some fifty feet over their heads, the tiny 
zigzag path overhung their platform. 
Save for that one jutting output, the cliff 
towered up straight and bare to the far¬ 
away sky-line. From where they stood 
they could see the bridge in the distance 
looking frail and gossamer-like, as it etill 
swung gently to and fro. The path con¬ 
tinued onward for a few yards farther, 
until it ended abruptly in what was evi¬ 
dently a narrow cave entrance, sufficiently 
wide to allow two persons to enter abreast, 
and having heavy stone lintels, on which 
were carved serpents, intertwined under¬ 
neath a solar disc. 

{To be continued.) 


THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe," “ A Hero in Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 


TTTHKN the story was finished, the inte- 
YY Tested listener got up and shook 
hands again very cordially with his guests. 
■“ You are brave,” he said. “ Zat is good. 
You are Engleesh, zat is good also. I can 
help you, perhaps you can help me; we shall 
see. Now I tell you my story, and the 
story also of Chateau Voisy.” 

“ First of all,” interrupted Hal, “ would 
you mind telling us why it is you can speak 
English ? ” 

The man smiled. “ Certainly. I speak 
your language because Madame de Voiey 
speaks it, also Mademoiselle Emmiline. I 
speak it well, eh ? ” 

“ Very well indeed, monsieur.” 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle, she speak it better; 
speak it not slow, as I do; speak it quick, 
like you. I understand you when you talk 
quite fast.” 

“ Thank you ! ” 

“ Now I tell you all about it. I am not 
Monsieur de Voisy. Mon Dieu / would that 
I were, for then my dear master would be 
alive. I am Jean Girardot, steward of the 
house, and no other man of all the servants 
is left. I told you that I am not all the 
garrison. That is true, for Madame is 
left, and Mademoiselle also. Monsieur was 
the best of masters, but he was of high 
birth and rich. We of the house loved him 
and would die for him, and I thought all 
who knew him felt as we did. Alas ! it was 
not so. The Revolution began. The 
peasants, like the sansculottes of the 
-towns, rose against those who had ruled 
them. To be an ' Aristocrat ’ was to be 
an enemy of the people. Many lords and 
gentlemen had treated the poor very badly ; 
they had robbed them, beaten them, given 
them blows and curses, as though they 
were dogs. Monsieur did not so. 

“ At first, when other houses were 
burned and the noble owners slain, no man 
Taised a hand against us. Why should 
they ? But men came from Havre and 
talked to the people in the village. Said 
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they, no Aristocrat must live; all are of 
the same breed, all dogs alike. Centuries 
of misery and oppression must be avenged. 

I went also into the village and talked 
with the people and told them how good 
and kind a master they had always had. 
Some, like me, were old and could remem¬ 
ber the father of Monsieur; he, too, was 
a good man. God rest him! Monsieur 
went about openly and Madame visited the 
sick as she had always done. 

“ Some listened to us and cried, ‘ Vive de 
Voisy!’ But there were envious men, 
canaille , who cried, ‘A bas les Aristo¬ 
crats l ’ and vowed they would have blood 
and seize the riches zat had been won by 
the sweat of their brows and the hard lives 
of their forefathers. And the men from 
Havre came again and again. Orators 
spoke in the inn about the rights of man 
and stirred up all the wickedness there was 
in our people’s hearts. Long I fought, but 
at length they mocked me, throwing stones 
and filth. Then I knew zat we had 
lost. I implored Monsieur to flee away 
with Madame whilst there was time. But 
he would not. He was brave; he loved his 
home, his people, and he trusted. Alas ! 
how can you trust wolves when they have 
tasted blood! 

“ The danger grew. The women shut 
their doors on Madame and some spat in 
her face. In the village the smith made 
pikes and sharpened them. The men 
would not work, but put cockades in their 
caps and sat all day, all night, at the inn, 
listening to vile words and drinking 
absinthe. One day they seized me and beat 
me, hardly sparing my life. The servants 
were afraid and some ran away. Madame 
implored Monsieur to go to England. He 
said ‘ Soon, perhaps.’ He waited until it 
was too late. 

“There was a night in October, very 
warm, very still, very beautiful, with the 
moon coming up from the south over the 
hill and the forest. The corn and the fruit 


were all gathered in, much of both, and 
none that called Monsieur ‘ Master ’ need 
fear hunger in the winter. We had one 
faithful friend in the village; he was 
Monsieur le Cure, but the blind, foolish 
people had turned against him also, deny¬ 
ing le bon Dieu , whom he had taught them 
to serve. Alas! that my own countrymen 
should be so filled with evil as to say there 
is no God, no King, no masters; yet so it 
was. 

“ M. le Cure sent a little lad whom he 
could trust to tell us that the people were 
preparing to do some evil and that many 
strange men were come in. All day long I 
watched from the tower. Neither man nor 
woman went to work in the fields, but 
many times there were men who stole from 
the village into the forest and on to the 
hill-top to spy upon us; with a power-glass 
I watched them coming and going. I said 
to Monsieur again and again, ‘ Fly! fly! 
Take Madame and Mademoiselle,’ and 
when he would not I fell on my knees and 
besought him with tears. But there were 
seven of us who had not run away, and he 
said, ‘ Shall I leave these who are true to 
me ! ’ I answered, ‘ We will fly also, to the 
woods and hide, and thus get away.’ But 
he said, * They will hunt you.’ Then he 
looked at his beautiful home and the rich 
fields and smiling woods, where the red and 
gold were coming into the leaves. ‘ I can¬ 
not forsake this without striking a blow,’ 
he cried. ‘ It has been ours for ten genera¬ 
tions. The dead who won it and nourished 
it would rise from their graves and cry 
shame upon me for a coward and a degener¬ 
ate.’ I answered, * We will defend it to 
the laBt drop of blood in our veins ! ’ And 
upon that he kissed me on both cheeks. 

* If the servant will do so much, what of 
the master? ’ he asked. And then I knew 
that he would not be moved. So I took 
food for many days and dainty things that 
my mistress loved and brought them into 
this chamber. 
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“We sought not our beds that night. 
The gates were barred, the great doors 
bolted, the shutters placed across the 
windows, and we sat down to await what 
terrors would come out of the darkness. 
In the message that the good Cure had sent 
he had said, ‘ There are nearly one hundred 
men in the village ripe for mischief; less 
than half of these are my own wayward 
children; the others are citizens from 
Havre and other places. I have no power 
over these, and they threaten my poor life 
if I go abroad to-day. The good God have 
you in His keeping ! Sometimes it is His 
will that evil falls upon the just and the 
innocent. His will be done! All day I 
will pray for you and the erring members 
of my little flock, and cry * Peccavi! ’ for 
myself; for surely I must have sinned, 
since my words no longer move their 
hearts.’ 

“ Well, Messieurs, Beeing that sotmany 
citoyeru of evil reputation were harbour¬ 
ing in the village, we had, all day, expected 
an attack, and when it came not we said, 
4 The sunset will bring them forth like 
beasts from their den.’ When the hours 
passed one after another we began to think 
4 They will not come to-night ’; and when 
Mademoiselle closed her eyes from very 
weariness, the faithful Louise, my own 
daughter, Messieurs, was for putting her to 
bed in her chamber as usual. But I said, 
4 No ! no ! The wicked are cowards and our 
dear master is brave; they will come when 
they think we are sleeping.’ So Mademoi¬ 
selle went to bed in the little room where 
she now lies. 

44 It was as I thought. Just after mid¬ 
night the dogs grew uneasy and presently 
barked furiously. There was a roar of 
voices and a sudden flash of torches. 
Monsieur arose, kissed Madame, and then 


went to a little window that guarded the 
great door. Each of us had our station; 
mine was at the side of Madame. The 
shock of the assault came; a rain of blows 
from axe and pike on the great door. We 
learned that there was no hope for our 
lives if they got in. 4 Blood for blood ! ’ 
they shouted. 4 Death to the Aristocrats ! ’ 

4 Death ! ’ 4 Death! ’ I listened and 

trembled. 

“We heard Monsieur’s gun; and a 
scream from outside toid us that he had 
not missed. It was the signal for us, and 
we fired also. Madame and my daughter 
loaded for us. The shouts outside were 
awful; men shrieked, they screamed, they 
tore at the door and shutters with their 
nails. Steadily we fired, but the door was 
splintering. A moment more and they 
would be in. Monsieur came to us; he 
was very calm. 4 To the next room, my 
children,’ he said. W T e left the great hall 
and went into a smaller. This we barri¬ 
caded, and we had hardly done so when 
the villains burst in. Immediately they 
assailed our barricade; but it was strong; 
it would hold for a long time. Behind it 
we waited, sword and pistol in our hands, 
prepared to sell our lives dearly. There 
was no man who feared death. Monsieur 
stood with Madame in his arms. He com¬ 
forted her and cheered us, blessing us for 
our love to him. 4 God watches,’ he cried ; 
4 God watches, mes enfant*. Courage! 
Courage! We die but once.’ The good 
master! Brave as a lion, he was, and so 
tender! 

44 The door began to yield. Presently we 
should be fighting again, our last fight. 
4 And Madame ? And little Mademoiselle, 
away in tha lonely chamber ? ’ I whispered 
to Monsieur. 4 1 have not forgotten, mon 
brave Jean,’ he replied. 4 Madame and I 


must soon say a long adieu ! I would have 
her with me a little longer.’ 4 Go you,’ 
said I, ‘and let me fight here.’ 4 Not 
another foot,’ he said. 

44 A little while later I feli. his hand on 
my shoulder. 4 Jean,’ he said, 4 it is time 
for us to part. Your duty lies at the side 
of my wife and my child. Madame will 
now go with you. Kiss me! ’ I kissed 
him, and then, Messieurs, my heart broke. 

I triet. to speak. He would not let me. 

4 Do not question my last orders, mon ami * 
he said. I bowed submission. 

“ Then he bade adieu to the wife he 
loved, as only he with his great, true heart 
could love. A kiss, an embrace, a 
whispered, 4 In heaven, beloved ! ’ and he 
put her hand in mine. She smiled upon 
him, and then did his bidding as though 
Bhe went upon some simple wifely errand, 
and would be at his dear side again in a 
moment 

“We came up hither, messieurs. Only 
the noise of the conflict reached us. The 
fight was a long one. Every defender waa 
slain. The villains sought for us, for 
they knew we had been at home that day. 
They found us not. They fired the house 
to burn us out. God was good, and 
stayed the flames.” 

Griffiths cleared a lump from his throat. 
n And your daughter, Monsieur? ” 

44 She loved a brave lad who fought for 
hie master; she would not leave him; Bhe 
died also. In heaven I shall meet her 
again.” 

The two boys sat choked with sorrow ; 
they wanted to ask questions, but words 
would not come. 44 You have been here 
ever since, Monsieur,” said Griffiths. 

“Ever since.” 

(To be continued.) 


JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—LAWYER NICHOLLS TRIES A BOLD GAME. 


* 4 tt’s a ripping place, Buffalo Robe,” said 
X Jack one morning, as he stood outside 
his house and looked upon the solidly 
built, star-shaped structure. 44 And the 
best of it is that two men posted at the 
north and south apex can defend all the 
sides without moving from their position, 
except to stick their rifles in the loopholes 
which command the different faces of the 
star. Bounding Elk in the north, you in 
the watch-tower, and Sure-Eye in the 
south could fight the place against an army 
of Indians. When we get more cattle we 
must make an enclosed corral with high 
pine walls, well defended with clay stuck 
over with strong prairie devil-thorns, 
and a gate which can be barricaded from 
the inside.” 

44 But how would the man who fastened 
the gate get out again ? ” said Buffalo Robe. 

“By an underground passage leading 
into the house, my boy. You wait until 
the Spring comes and the ground becomes 
workable. We’ll make a tunnel like the 


miners use in digging for gold and silver. 
We will fix up a trap-door in one comer 
of the corral and run the passage right into 
the house. Then, when the cattle are driven 
into the protected corral, the gates will be 
closed and barricaded by the man inside; 
he will make his way to the house by the 
underground passage, and if any Indians 
get over the outer wall of the big corral 
in the hope of stampeding the cattle and 
stealing them, they will still have the task 
of breaking into the corral where the 
animals are. But before they succeed the 
gentlemen of the house will not be asleep, 
you may be sure. Some of us, Buff, will 
step into the corral and fire through the 
loopholes at the Indians, and the men 
posted in north and south will fire too, so 
the thieves will have a warm time of it.” 

44 But suppose the Indians break into the 
corral and discover the passage ? They 
could get into the house easily then, Sure 
Eye.” 

44 Not a bit of it, Buff : we’ll run the 


tunnel into our well and make the passage 
come out about half-way down it, then, 
before anyone could get up or down, he 
would have to be assisted from the top 
by a strong rope. Without a rope or ladder 
he would be helpless, and, in addition, we 
could sink a narrow shaft alongside the 
well by which we could flood the passage 
with water and choke the beggars out. You 
Indians are very clever with warfare that 
you are accustomed to, but you lose heart 
if you have to tackle something which ie 
strange. The Comanche or Sioux who- 
attacked St. George’s Ranche would find 
himself faced with some awkward 
problems. If Gray and Anderson turn up 
with a few of their mining friends tho 
passage will be cut in less than a week; 
but we may not have to wait so long. A 
spell of rainy weather would do all we 
need in the way of preparing the ground, 
and we may get help from some passing 
emigrants.” 

Grey Eagle had given jack about fifty 
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horses, many of them brood mares which 
-would foal in the coming year. A lightly 
built corral sheltered them at night, and in 
the daytime they were turned loose to pick 
up their food upon the prairie. The winter 
was a fairly open one, rains, varied by a 
howling, raging blizzard, being the chief 
feature of it. After the blizzard there was 
a heavy fall of snow, which caused con¬ 
siderable suffering among the horses, but 
after that the weather was delightful. 

Bounding Elk and Buffalo Robe seemed 
to be quite contented with the life of the 
ranche, and Billy was perfectly happy. He 
chased the big jack rabbits and the coyotes, 
slunk out occasionally to have a try at the 
wolves which prowled about, and on more 
than one occasion was the instrument which 
brought about the death of buffalo bulls. 
He was absolutely fearless where buffaloes 
were concerned, and would dash in and 
attack them, usually pinning them by the 
upper lip, and holding on until the arrow 
or the bullet completed the work. Owing 
to the countless herds which ranged the 
prairies, the larder was always well 
stocked with juicy dried buffalo meat. 

One day in March Jack was riding about 
three miles from the ranche, when he saw 
a party of white men galloping in the 
direction of the homestead. He turned his 
horse and rode rapidly, so as to be in the 
corral before they arrived. Bounding Elk 
was at the gate when he dashed up. 

“Close the gate, Bounding Elk; some 
palefaces are coming. I think they are 
hunters from Fort Bridger. It is best to be 
on our guard. We will keep them outside 
until we learn a little more about them.” 

The gate was securely barricaded, and 
Bounding Elk took up his position on the 
parapet which was built upon the outer 
stockade. In a few minutes a party of 
eight white men rode up to the gate. They 
were fully armed with rifles, pistols, and 
bowie-knives, and were splendidly 
mounted. Their leader was a reckless- 
looking big man, who sat his horse with 
all the easy grace of the experienced horse¬ 
man. Beside 'him rode a man who seemed 
to be a dweller of the city. His plains¬ 
man’s clothing set off a figure evidently 
more accustomed to the work of an office 
than to the strenuous exercises of the 
wilderness. He had a quick, alert, and 
rather cunning look upon hie face. The 
rest were representatives of the careless, 
roystering type of hunter, which delighted 
in drink and gambling, and was not dis¬ 
inclined for any desperate expedition which 
promised reward, or an occasional brush 
with Indians and a horse-stealing enter¬ 
prise. But each man had a cheery smile 
upon his face as he rode up and called out 
a greeting to the silent Bounding Elk, who 
watched them as they dismounted. “ Say, 
old man,” said the big leader; “ is the boss 
anywhere about! I’m Kansas Bill, leading 
a party of prospectors to California and 
Nevada. We want to camp here to-night 
and will be glad of shelter in the ranche. 
Call the boss, will you, and be slippery 
about it? We’ve had a long ride.’’ 

“ Give your master my name, will you ! ” 
said the city man. “Lawyer Nicholls, of 
St. Louis. Here’s nfly bit of paper; tell 
him I know old Jake Andrews, who used 
to keep the shooting saloon. He died in 


my house two years ago. And tell him I 
saw his mates, Alick Gray and Bob Ander¬ 
son, down in Leadville last fall. I reckon 
I’m a friend of the family.” 

Jack had heard all that was said, for 
he was on the parapet close beside Bound¬ 
ing Elk, although out of sight. He stood 
up and took a good look at the men. 
Lawyer Nicholls raised his hat, and the 
men nodded their heads and called out 
greetings. Jack hardly liked the look of 
them, but the prairie canons of hospitality 
were somewhat wide, and ranches were 
expected to have open doors when white 
men asked a shelter. 

“ Glad to see you, gentlemen,” said he. 
“ Excuse any delay. Indians are out on 
the warpath, and the Sioux would delight 
in sweeping off my cattle and destroying 
the ranche. We have to be wide awake. 
Open the gate, Bounding Elk. You are 
welcome, gentlemen, to the homestead.” 

The gate was flung open, and the men 
trooped in, slinging their bridle reins over 
the posts which were stuck about the corral. 
They stared with some astonishment at the 
star-shaped building. Buffalo Robe stood 
on the doorstep, with Billy beside him. 
The dog looked steadily at the men, and a 
growl, like distant thunder, rumbled up 
from his deep throat. One of the men 
pulled a revolver from his boot and cocked 
it. 

“ Drop that, mate,” said Jack. “ That is 
the way Billy gives a welcome. It’s the 
English way of saying * How-do.’ ” 

“ It sounds more like a gTace before 
meat,” said the lawyer, with a grin. “ Put 
up your gun, Ben, the dog won’t hurt you. 
Good old chap, good old Billy, good dog.” 

Billy walked leisurely from the door¬ 
step and sniffed around Lawyer Nicholls; 
showed his teeth at Ben, who lifted his 
heavy foot as the dog came near; growled 
at his namesake, Kansas Bill, and then 
lurched slowly into the house, where he 
lay down on his buffalo robe and quietly 
watched the men. As the afternoon wore 
on the first impressions of suspicion died 
away in Jack’s mind, and he was delighted 
with the tremendous appreciation shown 
by his guests at the ingenious system of 
defence afforded by the structure of the 
house. They were pleased with everything 
they saw, and would have examined every 
portion, but Jack, while showing them the 
whole of the exterior, did not go so far as 
to open the doors which led to the passages 
of the star. He showed them the circular 
living rooms, with the sleeping bunks, and 
the observation tower and roof trap-door 
and ladder, but kept the passage doors 
barred from the inside, with the exception 
of the one which stood near the entrance 
on the north side, where the well was. His 
own couch of buffalo robes adequately 
guarded this door. It was a cheery com¬ 
pany which gathered around the fire when 
night had fallen. After a hearty meal, 
when pipes were lighted and the men were 
regaling themselves with hot coffee, Lawyer 
Nicholls began to be confidential. 

“ This is a fine ranche you have got, Mr. 
Jeffrey, and a big stretch of country, if 
what they told me is true; a hundred miles 
long, isn’t it? ” 

“ More or less,” said Jack. 

“ Title all right? ” 


“ As right as gift and law can make it, 
but of course it is not worth much now, 
because of the plaguey Indians, who con¬ 
sider it a part of their hunting-grounds. 
The Pawnees transferred it to me, but the 
Sioux, the Blackfeet, and the Comanche 
tribes use it, and would be glad to wipe 
me out. They hate the Pawnees, and will 
never bury the hatchet while an Indian of 
that nation lives. The grant was signed 
by all the paramount chiefs of the Six 
Nations.” 

“ Sign ! did you say, Mr. Jeffrey ? Can 
the Pawnees write ? ” 

“ Picture writing, Mr. Nicholls. I’lJ 
show you the deed.” Jack unfastened his 
hunting-vest and from an inner pocket pro¬ 
duced the document. With it was the cer¬ 
tificate of his land in Chicago. He was 
putting this scrip back when Nicholls 
caught sight of it. 

“ Two documents, I see,” said he. 

“ Yes; the larger one is the Indian grant, 
the United States certificate is fastened to 
it. The other deals with a little property 
I have in Illinois.” 

Despite his command over himself, 
Nicholls could not repress a start. A light 
of satisfaction came into his eyes. 

“ You are quite a landed proprietor, Mr. 
Jeffrey, if you have property here and in 
Illinois.” He glanced carelessly at the 
picture writing of the Indian transfer. 
“ Where is your land situated ? ” 

“ Somewhere near Fort Dearborn, on the 
Lake Michigan. It is only fifty acres, and 
I have never troubled about it. I know 
that it is there all right, for, as you see, 
I have the certificate in my pocket here." 

“You should sell it, Mr. Jeffrey; money 
is better than land any day. I could get 
you a customer for it if you were inclined 
for a deal. It’s worth, I suppose, about 
five dollars an acre, or maybe ten. Would 
you take five hundred dollars for it! ” 

“ If I did,” Baid Jack, “ I should make 
a profit on it. I bought it from Jake 
Andrews when I was in St. Louis. Poor 
old chap; I am sorry he is dead. He was 
a good friend to me when I first arrived in 
America. The land is not worth much, but 
I won’t part with it. It shall be a kind of 
memorial to him, and I’ll keep it in remem¬ 
brance of a good friend. Have some mere 
tobacco, boys ? ” 

Nicholls bit his lip and was silent for 
some time. Then he looked up and said : 
" When did old Jake die ? He was in good 
health when I left St. Louis. How did you 
hear about his death ? ” 

Jack laughed. “ You said so yourself, 
Mr. Nicholls.” 

“ Did the Indian mix up my words so, 
Mr. Jeffrey; I meant to say that he stayed 
in my house a year or two ago, and was 
then in perfect health, as happy as a cherub 
and more successful than he had been for 
many a day. Well dressed, well fed, with 
a diamond pin in his tie, and a well-filled 
purse in his pockets. Old Jake Andrews 
is a tough. There was some talk of running 
him for sheriff.” 

“ If you said all that to Bounding Elk 
I don’t wonder he got mixed up a little.” 

Jack did not tell the lawyer that he had 
heard every word of the conversation when 
the men were outside the gate. He felt 
sure, now, that the man was lying, for 
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some hidden purpose of his own Jack was 
acute enough when his suspicions were 
aroused. He now laid a trap for the 
lawyer. Gray always prided himself upon 
his big stature and his smooth skin, while 
Anderson used to be chaffed a little because 
his hair was inclined to be sandy. Said 
Jack in a careless tone : 

“ How is that pock-marked little beggar 
of a Gray getting on at Leadville ? 
Grurnbling as much as ever, I suppose, at 
that swarthy humbug, Anderson. Jolly 
good fellows, though; I never met better." 

The lawyer dropped plump into the trap. 

“ Little men are often grumpy,” he said, 
“ especially if they think people are 
noticing their peculiarities. It is a tender 
subject with Gray. He blazes up if any¬ 
one mentions smallpox. Kansas Bill had 
quite a breeze with him because he hap¬ 
pened to say that it was a lucky thing Gray 
had had a good doctor. Didn’t you, Bill ? ” 

“ I did, and I had,” said Bill, trying to 
be clever. “ I could have taken the little 
chap up in one hand and shaken all the 
pock marks out of him, if that nigger 
Anderson hadn’t come between us. But 
we were good friends after that. I’m fond 
of Anderson, but I’m fonder of Gray, bless 
his ugly face ! ” 

“So am I,” said Jack. “ Anderson 
never likes to be told that he is nearly as 
black as a nigger, and Gray is always 
touchy about his pock-marked face. He 
had a very severe illness when he was a 
boy, poor chap, and it seemed to stop his 
growth. It's a great treat to hear about 
them, and to know that they are doing 
well.” 

Jack knew now that both men were lying, 
and he perceived that the object of their 
statements in the first place had been to 
secure an entrance to the house. He waited 
for the next move. It was not long in 
coming. 

“ I’d like you to consider my offer about 
the land in Illinois, Mr. Jeffrey ; Jake being 
alive alters the case of a remembrance, 
doesn’t it ? ” 

“ A bit,” said Jack ; “ but I’m not trad¬ 
ing in the land. I don’t trouble about it, 
but it won’t run away; and some day when 
I want a few dollars I’ll sell it for what 
it will fetch. I suppose you will want 
to be off early to-morrow morning, boys? 
You can turn in to the bunks; there’s two 
good robes in each. Bounding Elk and 
Buffalo sleep turn and turn about. I’ve got 
a bunk in here,” he pointed to the door 
behind him. “ Billy lies at my feet. Turn 
in when you want to. I must go and take 
a look at the cattle.” 

He nodded carelessly, picked up a lan¬ 
tern, and went out of the room. Nicholls 
watched him sharply, and went quietly to 
the door. 

“ Boys,” he said, when he resumed his 
seat by the fire, “ we’ve found out what we 
have been hunting for. He is John Jeffrey, 
and the owner of the land in Chicago. The 
newspaper paragraph brought us to 
Bridger, and we picked up enough at the 
Fort to enable us to fool him. I wish we 
had got some more particulars about Gray 
and Anderson. Luckily his remark put 
me on the right track when it came to 
describing them. Kansas Bill is cute 
enough for a lawyer. That scrip is worth 


a hundred thousand dollars if it’s worth a 
cent, and it is going to be ours for the 
taking. You can all be witnesses that I 
bought the land from John Jeffrey, and 
the presentation of the deed will settle the 
matter. A syndicate in Chicago is pre¬ 
pared to buy the land, and with luck we 
ought to make five thousand dollars apiece 
out of the transaction. That’s better than 
horse-stealing, Bill, my boy.” 

“You are clever enough to be a real 
lawyer, Nicholls,” said Kansas Bill, with 
an oath. “ It’s a pity you haven’t made 
more out of your education.” 

The explanation of the business was as 
follows : The land near old Fort Dear¬ 
born, lying neglected and uncultivated, 
had, by the movement and growth of 
Chicago after the latest fire, become of 
immense value. Magnificent streets had 
been planned and huge buildings erected. 
Crowds of people were pouring into the 
city, and speculation in land had assumed 
gigantic proportions. Yet all the while 
fifty acres in the name of John Jeffrey 
were lying useless. Many attempts had 
been made to lay claim to them. Then men 
began searching for John Jeffrey. The 
paragraph in the newspapers had set a 
number of sharpers and speculators on 
the alert. Nicholls, who ran a gambling 
saloon, chanced to see the information that 
a John Jeffrey was at Fort Bridger. He 
made inquiries, and the end was that he 
collected seven scoundrels like himself and 
set off for St. Louis and the West. He 
learned about Jake Andrews, who was 
actually dead, and soon got all he needed 
from the hunters and traders at Fort 
Bridger. But everything was done quietly. 
He intended to buy the land fairly if he 
could get it for a very low price. If he 
could not buy it he meant to have the docu¬ 
ment by force, even if it cost John Jeffrey 
his life. Eight men against a simple- 
minded young Englishman and Bounding 
Elk, with a Pawnee lad and a dog thrown 
in, seemed to promise a very easy termina¬ 
tion to an interesting search. 

Meanwhile Jack was pondering the 
matter over as he walked among the 
horses. That the men were liars was very 
evident, and that they were lying for a 
purpose was clear, but for the life of him 
Tie could not fathom their intentions. He 
wished a hundred times that he had kept 
them on the outside of the corral. A soft 
footfall startled him. It was Buffalo Robe. 
Bounding Elk did not appear. 

“Sure Eye,” said the lad, “the pale¬ 
faces are wicked men; they are thieves. I 
have been watching from the well passage 
all the evening, and have read their faces. 
They mean death to you. I saw their looks 
when you showed them the writings; the 
big man was ready to shoot you where you 
sat. What will you do ? ” 

“ They are lying speakers, Buffalo Robe ; 
I know that. They obtained hospitality 
and shelter by lies. Some mischief is in¬ 
tended, but what it is I do not know. 
Where is Bounding Elk ? ” 

“Keeping watch upon them, Sure Eye. 
They do not know that the passage runs 
all round the room they are in. Bounding 
Elk was ready to fire if a hand had been 
raised against you. He moves quietly, but 
he misses nothing.” 


“Good, Buffalo Robe; we will not go 
back into the room. I shall get into the 
passage and fasten the door which leads to 
the well. They will then be imprisoned in 
the inner room, with nothing but the roof 
trap-door to escape from. You will sleep 
in one passage and Bounding Elk in 
another. Billy will watch the third, and 
I will be responsible for the fourth. I 
wish to goodness I knew what the villains 
are after.” 

“ It was the writings made them eager, 
Sure Eye. I was watching them closely 
when you pulled them from your pocket. 
Before that the men were listening to the 
sharp-faced man. Is there anything in the 
writing which would make thieves anxious 
to possess them ? ” 

“ By jingo! Buffalo Robe, I believe you 
have hit the mark. At'any rate, we can 
soon dispose of this little danger. Come 
with me—put out the light, I can see 
well enough in the dark. I will slip the 
writings into the crevice near the east door 
and cover them with loose soil. If any¬ 
thing happens to me you will know where 
to find them. Give them to Gray and 
Anderson if I am wiped out.” 

Jack pushed the scrip between the pines 
and covered all the documents with the 
soil. He then returned to the house. 
Buffalo Robe went along the passage to his 
sleeping place, while Jack secured the 
outer and the inner doors. Going along the 
passage to the north-west door, he tapped 
upon the thick panels. 

“Hello!” said Nicholls. “Who’s 
there ? ” 

“Only Jeffrey,” replied Jack. “The 
horses are all right, Mr. Nicholls. I won’t 
disturb you by coming in to say good-night. 
I’m turning in here. We’ll rouse you at 
daybreak. Make yourselves comfortable 
and entirely at home. Pull the two ropes 
which close the trap-door in the roof, and 
keep a sharp look-out that the fire does not 
go out.” 

“Right you are, Jeffrey. Good-night 
Sound sleep to you. We are all very com¬ 
fortable, thanks to you. Rouse us early in 
the morning.” 

The night passed without any alarm. 
Jack dozed off for an hour or two, but 
Bounding Elk and Buffalo Robe never 
closed an eye. At the first gleam of morn¬ 
ing they went out into the corral to see 
that the horses were right. Jack heard 
Kansas Bill whistling a merry tune as he 
was turning out of his bunk, and then the 
creaking of the trap-door told him that the 
men were letting light and fresh air into 
the house. He leaped out of his bunk and 
opened the door. He had barely stepped 
into the room when the door was closed 
behind him, two strong arms were flung 
around his neck, two men grabbed his 
hands and legs, and the next moment he 
was flung violently upon the ground, with 
Nicholls twisting a heavy waist-sash 
around his face. He was gagged effectu¬ 
ally, and despite all his efforts the ruffians 
bound him fast. 

“Run to the door and take care that 
the Indians do not enter,” said Nicholls. 
“ Throw the bars across.” 

“ We can’t get out,” said one of the men, 
kicking the door. “ They are fastened on 
the outside.” 
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“Go through the one Jeffrey came in 
by. Hurry up! We may have the Indians 
in before we have settled with him.” 

One of the men opened the door, but 
started back as the bulldog, with teeth 
bared, stood ready to spring at him. The 


next minute the door was closed by Buffalo 
Robe, and the men heard the bars slung 
into their places. 

“ Curse it! ” cried out Kansas Bill. 
“Why didn’t you shoot the dog? Are 
your arms paralysed that you can’t grab 


your gun on the instant ? Run up to the 
tower, one or two of you, and shoot the 
Indians if you catch a sight of them. Up 
with you; they won’t reckon on finding 
you there. Now for Jeffrey.” 

(Jo be continued.) 


^ ^ ^ 


Harbour Buoys. 


F ew people who live ashore realise that 
the many different kinds of buoys 
they see in the harbours round the coast 
have any special signification, but yet to 
the sailor they serve as marks for navi¬ 
gating a channel, and to go to the wrong 



fig. 1.—Stahboakd-ha.ni) buoy. 


side of one might mean that the ship 
would go ashore. Perhaps one day, too, a 
knowledge of the various kinds of buoys 
may be some use to you, so I will illustrate 


By A NAVAL LIEUTENANT. 

Kingdom all starboard-hand buoys—i.e. 
those which must be left on the right when 
entering a harbour—are conical in shape 
and are painted one single colour, usually 
red or black. Sketch No. 1 shows this kind 
of buoy. 



Fig. e.—C onical Gas buoy. 


Port-hand buoys—t.e. those which 
must be left on the left, are can-shaped— 
that is, flat-topped, and are either painted 
an opposite single colour to the starboard- 
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Fig. ft. 


POUT-HAND BUOYS. 


FIG. 3. 


the different kinds usually met with in the 
United Kingdom and will explain their 
meanings. 

Now, in all questions relating to buoyage 



na. 4.— OUTXR EKD or MIDDLE GROUND. 

the term “ starboard band ” means that 
side which is on the right hand of the 
navigator when he is either going with the 
main stream of the flood—i.e. incoming 


hand buoys, or else are vertically striped 
or chequered. Sketches 2 and 3 show this 
kind. 

In Scotland and Ireland all starboard 



Fig. 7.—Can-Shaped gas Buoy. 


buoys are red, and the port buoys black. 
A “middle ground” is a sandbank or 
shoal in the middle of a river or channel, 
and it is always marked by spherical buoys 



tide—or entering a harbour or river from 
seaward. The term “port hand,” in a 
similar way, means the left-hand side 
under the same conditions. In the United 


painted in horizontal lines of white and 
some other colour. The outer middle- 
ground buoy is always surmounted by a 
staff with a diamond on it, as in fig. 4, 


while the inner buoy always has a staff 
with a triangular shape on top of it. 

The middle ground extends between 
these two buoys, and it is therefore unsafe 
for a heavy-draught ship to pass between 
them. Special buoys, either starboard, 
port, or middle-ground, which mark im¬ 
portant positions and are required for use 
at night, are fitted with lights, which are 
kept burning night and day. They usually 
bum gas and carry a sufficient supply for 
six weeks’ use, but are filled up every fort¬ 
night. The lights on all buoys are what 
is known as “occulting”— i.e. the period 
of light is always greater than or equal to 



FIG. 9.—WRECK BUOY. 


the period of darkness, and this is so that 
they may not be mistaken for fishing 
boats at anchor, which show a continuous 
steady light. All light buoys have a skele¬ 
ton shape, so that the wind will not heel 
them over and put the light out. Bell 
buoys may be used in any position where 
thick weather is likely, and the sounding 
of the bell is usually worked by the move¬ 
ment of the water, which moves a series 
of suspended clappers. 

Buoys which mark a wreok, or the end 



Fiq. io.—M ooring Buoy. 


of a telegraph cable, are always green, and 
bear the word "Wreck” or “Tele¬ 
graph” in white letters. 

Mooring buoys— i.e. those to which ships 
make fast—may be of any shape as deter¬ 
mined by the harbour authorities. They 
may usually, however, be distinguished by 
the ring on the top, to which the ship’s 
cables are made fast. 
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How Boyd Isbister Won Home: 

AN ALL-IN-THE-DAY’S-WORK INCIDENT. 

By J. DOUQALL REID. 


S traggler is not a term a soldier cares 
to have applied to him, although it 
need not on all occasions mean reproach. 
After every battle quite a number of men 
find themselves adrift for the time being; 
and it is generally the keener and more 
daring fighters that are thus called upon 
to play the part of “ nobody’s dogs.” At 
any rate, it was neither white feathers nor 
muddled brains that had landed Boyd 
Isbister in what he pronounced to be the 
worst scrape of his life. 

The case was simply that, during a rapid 
and necessarily disordered advance, he, 
with Borne six or seven companion scouts, 
had come into hand-to-hand collision with 
an unexpectedly strong party of the enemy. 
Of the struggle that ensued or of how that 
struggle ended he knew little or nothing, 
since before it had much more than begun 
he was knocked clean over the edge of a 
deep nullah. 

That he was only stunned and not 
killed by the fall was something of a 
miracle, and as such he was disposed to 
regard it when his senses came back and 
he was again able to move. It was some 
little time before he could pull himself to¬ 
gether and climb up out of the nullah; 
but when he had accomplished that, he 
saw that his predicament was even worse 
than his fears had suggested. 

The nullah was drawn diagonally across 
a gently sloping hillside, and was sur¬ 
rounded by a very wilderness of wrecked 
rocks of all shapes and sizes. He was 
inclined to think that the main battle-tide 
had not flowed over the ground in his 
immediate neighbourhood, for few traces 
of conflict were about, although out on the 
broad valley bottom beyond dead men were 
numerous. He wondered a little, too, why 
the Marris had allowed these dead to lie 
there, contrary to their usual practice, 
but the sudden boom of a heavy gun, 
followed by the screeching flight of a 
shell, brought enlightenment. The hill- 
men had not yet asked for an armistice, 
and until they did so were being fired 
at on sight. 

But why had the British line come to 
a stop—nay, fallen back ?—for, as he could 
plainly see, the khaki-clad brigade was 
halted a full two miles down the valley. 
The question admitted of no vary definite 
answer, but he concluded that the certain 
prospect of heavy loss attending a frontal 
attack upon so strong a position had in¬ 
duced the British Commander to change 
his plans in favour of a turning movement. 

So much understood, Isbister’s thoughts 
reverted to his own position, and the more 
he saw of it the less he liked it. So far as 
he could make out, there was no enemy 
between him and the British line, but that 
did not help him much. As he knew, there 
were good shots among the hillmen; and 
as their main position was barely six 
hundred yards away, he would only have 
to show himself in the open to have the 
air around him thick with bullets. Be¬ 
sides, present invisibility was no guarantee 
that there were none of the enemy’s scouts 
at hand ; the rocks around him might con¬ 
ceal any number. Yet move he must, and 
at once, if he did not wish to have night 
shut him in where he was—with death 


running unleashed in the darkness. The 
Indian hillman can see in the dark like 
the proverbial cat, and his knife is always 
most active then. 

“ Well, it’s better than nothing, though 
not much, so here goes,” he muttered, and 
rose to his feet. 

The “better than nothing” referred to 
was his chance of getting safely across to 
a long straggling patch of wood lying about 
half a mile to the left of the hill upon 
which he was standing. This wood swept 
round in a great curve till it passed out 
of sight behind the craggy heights form¬ 
ing one wall of the lower valley; and if 
he could reach it he would at least avert 
the almost certainty of being shot in the 
open. He could not hope to find either 
it or the crags unoccupied by detached 
bodies of the enemy; but he put that con¬ 
tingency aside for the moment in favour 
of tackling the immediately pressing 
question : Was there any chance at all 
that he could reach the wood ? The rest, 
he felt, could come after. 

Very cautiously he threaded his way 
among the rocks until he gained the point 
nearest to the wood. Here the friendly 
screen of upstanding ledges and massed 
boulders ended, and he had confronting 
him a bare, sandy plain, rockless, brush¬ 
less, but rendered uneven by the nullahs, 
cracks, and dried-up water-holes with 
which the arid surface was rent and pitted 
all over. 

On the edge of the plain Isbister studied 
out the track he meant to follow; noting 
with intense satisfaction that the west¬ 
ward sweep of the sun was making it shine 
more and more directly into the eyes of 
such vratchers as might look by chance 
from the enemy’s main position. Then, 
having given a last look to his weapons, 
he stole out on the plain and began his 
perilous journey. 

While not a veteran, as touching years, 
Isbister had seen a good deal of service, 
and had been in more than one hot corner 
in his time, but the hottest of them all was 
chilly measured against the crossing of 
that plain. It was one continuous sinew- 
stretcniug, nerve-racking series of leaps, 
rushes, and tumbles from nullah to crack, 
crack to hole, and hole to nullah again; 
with never a pause to relieve straining 
muscles and labouring lungs, and with— 
worst of all this last—a tense expectancy 
of killing bullets that lengthened every 
second into ten. Tough and in hard train¬ 
ing though he was, it said nothing against 
him that more than once he had to lie 
at the bottom of a nullah or a hole and 
gasp. 

That was, when he was allowed to gasp 
in peace, which was not invariably the case. 
Once he tumbled slap into a hole and 
landed on top of a balisaur, curled up in 
slumber at the bottom. This animal, 
which somewhat resembles our British 
badger, but is much larger, is peculiar to 
Northern India, and has, moreover, a 
temper of tempers, kept on tap for un¬ 
invited visitors. When, therefore, this 
unmannerly human came down, planting 
disrespectful and eke hobnailed brogans 
in its ribs, the balisaur rose with wrath, 
teeth, and claws, proceeding at once to 


business. The pair had a lively little 
scrap all to themselves among the half- 
dried mud, and argued the thing out with 
reat spirit, calling each other anything 
ut gentlemen. They might have been at 
it yet, too, had not Isbister remembered 
that fighting balisaurs in mud holes was 
neither sense nor anything approaching 
thereto. So he made a break for the 
upper earth again, with the enraged 
“ sandhog ” squalling and clawing behind 
by way of seeing him off the premises. 

When a man has a dash of the bull-dog 
in him, he takes just about four times the 
usual amount of killing, and so it was 
with Isbister then. Sticking to it with 
grim tenacity, he won out at last, but 
was in such a state that he could only 
stagger to a grass patch and lie there, 
wondering vaguely whether the turmoil 
of heart and lungs and aching muscles 
would ever lessen sufficiently to make life 
possible again. But that threat of col¬ 
lapse passed, and presently he was able 
to sit up and brace himself to face the 
rest of his difficulties, hoping the while 
that any troubles that might lie ahead 
would not present themselves in quite such 
concentrated form as had that murderous 
half-mile of gashed and honeycombed 
plain. 

They did not quite—but nearly, as he 
discovered almost on the instant of his 
attempt to renew his journey. For he had 
gone but little more than two hundred 
yards into the wood before the sound of 
approaching voices, and then of footsteps, 
sent him into hiding in the hollow trunk 
of a huge dead tree. 

One—two—three—four—peering out, he 
saw them pass, Marris all and all heavily 
armed. Scarcely daring to move, he 
crouched there until the murmur of voices 
and soft fall of feet on the green wood 
floor of matted grass had died away. 
Then he drew a long breath, and was on 
the point of emerging again when he was 
arrested by a new sound. It was like the 
rustling patter of animal feet, and, 
mingling with it now and again, there was 
a queer sound like short, stertorous sighing. 

His hand sought the cross-hilt of his 
broad-bladed, two-edged bayonet; but, 
before he had time to draw the weapon, 
a low vibrating growl broke on the air, 
and a large dog—an Afghan wolf-hound— 
sprang in through the opening in the decay¬ 
ing trunk. And even as he saw it, he 
realised the danger it brought, not so much 
in its fangs as in its clamouring voice. 

A single bay would-! With a swift 

cat-like spring he met it, and had seized 
it by the throat. 

It was a fearful struggle, the one that 
ensued in that narrow den, nor was it 
soon ended. The hound’s strength was 
tremendous, and the wild-beast violence of 
its efforts was all but annihilating. The 
air grew thick with a fetid dust arising 
from the floor, puffs and spouts of yellow 
fungus spores came down from above, 
acrid and choking; yet through it all the 
steel-like grip of the man’s fingers kept 
its strangling hold, and after awhile the 
beast’s fury began to ebb. Then a hand 
snatched at the bayonet hilt, the keen blade 
glittered sharply in the gloom, and the 
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soldier staggered to his feet and out into 
the breathable air beyond the den, leaving 
his grim enemy pinned to the floor, and as 
dead as a stone. 

“ Ah ! ” gasped the victor, as he mopped 
his sweat-drenched face with the sleeve 
of hie jacket, *‘ but thie is a picnic an’ all ! 
Wonder how many more hair-raisers I’m 
in for afore I finish the trip? Talk about 
cornin’ through tribbylation—eh ! What 
price this? ” 

It was an interesting subject enough, 
but with the chance of these Marris com¬ 
ing back he could not stay to hear himself 
lecture about it. So he went back into 
the den, and, groping about in the yellow 
mist, found and recovered his bayonet; 
then stole away into the wood like a ghost, 
a very shaky one. That terrible five 
minutes in the hollow tree had taken it 
out of him heavily, and for the moment 
he was unfeignedly glad that he had no 
immediate need to use his rifle. A muzzle 
wobbling about “all over the shop ’’ does 
not make for effective shooting. 

The trembling fit left him by degrees 
as hie overtaxed muscles recovered tone, 
and by the time he had gone a quarter of a 
mile he had forgotten all about his recent 
rough-and-tumble with the hound. This 
was in part due to his habitual hardihood 
of disposition, but also, and that more 
largely, to the growing difficulties besetting 
his path. To detail what he escaped and 
avoided while worming his way through 
those three miles of forest would drag out 
this narrative to weariness ; suffice it to say 
that, greatly though he loved adventure, 
he got rather more than enough of it 
before he found himself clear of the 
curtaining leaves. Once his way seemed 
to be absolutely barred by a dozen 
men who were scattered across the 
track, apparently guarding the grass 
and scrub choked defile behind them. 
But our scout, having carefully noted cer¬ 
tain things, cautiously applied a live match 
to the nearer scrub, and the wind did the 
rest. The scared Marris went through the 
defile like quicksilver, with the fire flash¬ 
ing at their terrified heels and Isbister 
toiling along on the heels of the fire, 
hidden in rolling smoke. Once, too, he 
came to a mighty nullah, passable only by 
a slim bamboo bridge, and on the nearer 
bridge end was a Marri sentry. 

It looked a case of dead end, right 
enough, but when the scout saw the sentry’s 
two relieving chums playing some game 
under a high bank, he felt hopeful. The 
face of the bank was all but precipitous, 
while the 6oil composing it was sandy and 
friable; two things that did not make for 
stability. With this knowledge Isbister 
crept to the top of the miniature bluff, 
and, as a result of some ten minutes of 
skilful engineering, contrived to bury the 
gamblers under some tons of loose earth. 
Hearing them shriek as the avalanche came 
down, the sentry flew to save their valuable 
lives, and while he was scratching like an 
electrified hen to get them out, Isbister 
skipped over the bridge and went on his 
way. Some five hundred yards farther on 
he found a practicable point from which 
to take to the crags, and quitted the forest 
stretch for the rugged danger-land of the 
hills. 

Clear of the wood, the perils surrounding 
him were no less numerous than before, 
but they underwent a total change of 
character. Among the trees and in the 
dense undergrowth, it had been the ambush 
and sudden knife-thrust that had to be 
guarded against, while out on the bare 
slopes and crags it was the hidden marks¬ 
men and the bullet. Nevertheless, Isbister 
felt that the change was for the better, 


and pressed on with renewed energy, finally 
coming out to a full view of the distant 
British line. 

He had made his approach to the main 
cliff face through a narrow, winding 
ravine, whose rock walls had shut out all 
sound. But no sooner was he on the cliff 
than he heard the sharp, angry rattle of 
rifle fire. Looking down, and to the right, 
he 6aw that a fight was in progress be¬ 
tween a British patrol on the plain and a 
party of hillmen among the rocks at the 
foot of the cliff. 

The Marris were quite near; so near 
that their features were plainly discernible, 
and as Isbister looked at them he had some 
difficulty in suppressing a shout. From the 
way he threw his rifle forward, no less 
than the fierce anger flooding his face, it 
looked for a moment as though he would 
join in the fray without more ado. But 
an instant’s reflection served to show him 
the folly of such a course; and, lowering 
his rifle, he leaned against the rock wall 
of the ravine, thinking rapidly. 

One would have thought that, consider¬ 
ing what he had just come through, he 
might have very well left that fight to 
those already engaged in it, and that would 
have been his own opinion but for one 
thing—he had recognised among the 
Marris “The Grave Maker.’’ This man, 
who was an Afridi, though of what clan 
was uncertain, was a deserter from the 
Kaiber Rifles, and was known to have com¬ 
mitted half a dozen murders. The last of 
these, perpetrated only two months before, 
had been that of Isbister’s own chum, who 
had been stabbed in the open bazaar in 
broad daylight. On the breaking out of 
hostilities The Grave Maker had joined 
the Marris, and now there he was, fighting 
away strenuously behind his rock rampart, 
and never once dreaming that his sworn 
foe was within fifty yards of him. 

For minute after minute Isbister stood 
motionless, racking his brains in vain 
search for a method of dealing with the 
situation so suddenly developed. If he 


could have made sure of hitting the Afridi 
with a first shot, he would have ended the 
latter’s murderous career in short order. 
But, expert marksman though he was, he 
could not make that a certainty owing to 
the screening rocks—and he knew that if 
he fired and missed he was little likely to 
get a second shot. Those below would be 
upon him like a pack of wolves. 

A broad blaze as of summer lightning 
came and went on the right flank of the 
British line, and as the hollow boom of the 
fifteen-pounder growled down the wind 
there came with it a prolonged and rising 
screech. An instant more and the shell 
burst with a rending crash right in the 
midst of the snipers. The destruction 
dealt must have been great, for out of the 
cloud of smoke and dust and flying splin¬ 
ters of rock, only three men emerged that 
Isbister could see, and one of them was 
The Grave Maker. 

The men of the patrol 6et up a shout, 
and, rushing out of their improvised rifle 
pit, began running towards the rocks. The 
three fugitives would nevertheless have 
escaped had not Isbister, by a display of 
utter recklessness in the way of rock jump¬ 
ing, headed them off and compelled them 
to fight. 

It was a short fight. One of the Marris 
was shot by the patrol, the other threw 
up his hands and surrendered, while The 
Grave Maker, plunging savagely at the 
scout with a crooked sword, fell over a rock 
—and had Isbister upon him with up¬ 
lifted bayonet before he could rise. 

“ Quarter—you givit quarter ! ” he yelled 
lustily. 

“Yes—to the Marri; he fights like a 
man,” was the fierce answer. “ But for 
you, dog and murderer, the word is— 
Justice.” 

And the poised bayonet came down, 
making an end, once and for all, of the 
bloodthirsty Afridi. Then, with hie awed, 
yet understanding, prisoner, Isbister went 
down to where the men of the patrol were 
collecting the Marri wounded. 
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A Lesson in Knots. 


1. Open Hand Knot. 

2. Lark's Head. 

3. Simple Hitch. 

4. Clove Hitch. 


5. Reef Knot. 

6. Figure 8 Knot. 

7. Bowline Knot. 

8 . Double Knot. 
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The *Boy's Obvn Taper* 


Tumbling for Boys. 


I t isn’t every boy who knows how to tum¬ 
ble, but it can safely be assumed that 
there isn’t a boy—one of the right kind, 
that is, one who is fond of athletic exer¬ 
cises—who has come away from seeing a 
tumbling performance by a couple of skilful 
athletes and has not wished that he were 
able to do such fascinating feats, so easy 
and yet so impossible seeming, with similar 
ease and skill. 

Well, tumbling is not a very difficult 
form of athletic exercise to learn, providing 
one is keen, is not to be discouraged by 
early failures, and is able to read how the 
feats should be performed. With plenty 
of practice and some directions any boy 
■will learn how to bring off “ flips,” 
4 ‘ backs,” and so forth, in such a manner 
as to arouse the envy and admiration of all 
his fellows to whom tumbling is an un¬ 
known art. 

Is tumbling a suitable exercise for boys ? 
Most decidedly, is the answer. In fact, if 
tumbling be not learned in boyhood there is 
a mighty small chance of it being credit¬ 
ably learned at all. The fully grown man 
who starts in to acquire tumbling is making 
a big mistake. By all means should the art 
be learned during boyhood. Then the frame 
is not set, the joints are not so stiff, the 
muscles are not so powerfully developed— 
conditions which are all in favour of the 
art being far more quickly and efficiently 
acquired. 

It is helpful, too, that the boy is not so 
weighty as a fully grown man, and there¬ 
fore when he comes down—and a few falls 
at first there will certainly be—he will not 
fall so hard. 

Tumbling, besides being an amusing 
sport, is also a most valuable exercise. It 
promotes suppleness and that pliant 
strength of muscle which is so valuable. 
It encourages activity, and trains the eye 
to measure with quickness and accuracy, 
and the muscles to obey without hesitation 
the directions of the brain. 

Tumbling deserves to be encouraged. 

It is a most useful acquirement in addi¬ 
tion. The boy who can tumble, or the man 
who learned tumbling when a boy, has the 
valuable faculty of being always able to 
land on his feet. Let an expert tumbler 
be thrown from a horBe, a carriage, ’bus, or 
tramcar, and the odds are in favour of 
him alighting on his feet, safely and un¬ 
hurt ; whereas the man who can’t tumble 
and meets with a similar accident, or finds 
himself in a position whence a trained 
jump would save him from danger, will 
almost certainly come to grief. 

But what a boy wants to learn is just 
what to do and how to begin. I am going 
to try to show him. 

In the first place, a boarded floor or the 
asphalt pavement is not the spot to choose 
for your first lessons. Later, when expert, 
it won’t matter much where you perform 
your tricks; but at first choose a Boft spot 
of grass, or on a gymnasium-mat or some¬ 
thing of the kind. 

But before you find a suitable tumbling 
ground you will need confidence. I will 
assume this is there already. Also, don’t 
be afraid that you’ll look ridiculous when 
ou fall after a failure. Of course there’ll 
e failures at first, and laughing is part of 
the game. The boy who is so very thin 
skinned that he cannot bear to hear another 
fellow laugh at him won’t do much good at 
tumbling—or anything else. 


By PERCY LONG HURST 

We will begin with something simple. 
Try this : 

Stand in an erect position, arms at sides. 
Jump about eighteen inches into the air, 
und at the same moment give a jerk or 
switch with your body and come down 
facing in the contrary direction. Mind, 
you don’t make a circular jump, you don’t 
swing or twist your legs; only your body. 

The next trick is harder, though it 
sounds easy enough : you are just asked to 
sit down; but in a certain manner. 

Stand erect, feet about twelve inches 
apart—more if you are tall—keep the legs 
perfectly straight, and bend over until your 
fingers are almost touching your toes. Then 



sit down. Remember the knees are not to 
be bent (though you’ll probably do this 
automatically the first few times). Also 
you’ll probably, and quite naturally, put 
out your hands to save yourself falling 
back. With practice this tendency will be 
overcome. You ought to sit down, remain¬ 
ing in the bent-forward position. 

When you have become expert, you'll be 
able to sit down thus on a concrete floor 
and feel none the worse for it, but not at 
first. 

The illustration (fig. 1) Bhows you how 
the trick is done. 


flat down on chest and stomach, the toes 
touching the floor, and with the hands 
brought up close to and alongside the ribs, 
but not sustaining any weight. Now give 
a quick thrust from hands and feet to¬ 
gether, and, keeping the body quite rigid 
and knees straight, flop over on to your 
back. The motion, of course, is sideways. 

Fig. 2 shows the Front Wheel. The heels 
should be together, the toes turned out; the 
hands ought to be about a foot apart and a 
foot and a-half in advance of the toes. 
Bring the head to the floor between the 
hands, push off with the feet, and roll on 
to the back and up on to the feet again. 
Be sure you have the feet well under the 
body at the start, and curl yourself up as 
you roll over. 

With “ Cart Wheels ” you are no doubt 
quite familiar. What you have to bear in 
mind is the quickness and regularity of the 
movements. The left hand should go down 
first, the right next, about two feet in front 
of it, then the right foot over and down 
two feet in front of the right hand, and 
so on for so long as you are inclined or 
space admits. The great thing is to place 
feet and hands in as nearly a straight line 
as possible. 

Handsprings are perhaps the commonest 
of tumbling feats, but you can’t begin by 
doing them straight off. By practising 
earlier feats you acquire a command over 
your muscles; you begin to realise jus* 
where a certain movement will land you, 
and the right amount of force necessary to 
move your weight when you are placed in 
a certain position. Also you will have in¬ 
creased confidence, and for handsprings 
this is a necessity. Begin your practice 
of them on something soft but firm. 

Run a few Bteps, slap your hands down 
hard on the ground, tuck your head under 
and in, and throw your feet upwards. To 
assist them in coming over, thrust the head 
forward, and, as they move down, push 
up vigorously with the hands. This will 
lift your body, and as your feet near the 
ground curl them in and backwards so that 



This trick is called the Sit Down, and, 
when you can do it properly, may be fol¬ 
lowed by a Back Roll, performed thus : 

Having sat down, and without stopping 
in the movement, drop on your head and 
shoulders, raise the lege and carry the feet 
over, so that, using your hands to assist 
you, you will go over and come up straight 
on your feet again. 

The Fish Flop may appear simple, but 
it isn’t until you’ve got the knack. You lie 


you can rise to a standing position as be¬ 
fore. You can omit the preliminary run if 
you like, but at first it is, to most boys, a 
distinct help. 

Unless you can do the handspring all 
right, the trick shown in fig. 3, the Head 
Spring, will be beyond you. It is practi¬ 
cally the same feat, only the hands are not 
left on the floor and the head is placed on 
the ground. 

A few months’ practice of tumbling, by 
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the way, ia liable to lead to the need for 
collars of a larger size, for tumbling ia a 
fine exercise for developing the muscles of 
the neck and giving a strong and shapely 
throat. 

Neck exercises, such as pushing the head 
first to one side and then to the other, 
turning it, and moving it down and up, all 
against the pressure of the hands, are by 
no means a bad preliminary to beginning 
to learn tumbling. 

The next feat, the Snap Up, is one 
moderately ambitious, but it is well worth 


An advance upon this trick is to join 
hands, entwining the fingers and jumping 
over. A lot of practice will be necessary; 
but when this trick can be performed the 
legs will be so Bupple that all other tricks 
will be quite easy to perform. 

The Cradle is made by first doing the 
Snap Up, and, immediately on rifling, to 
drop back on to shoulders, neck, head, and 
hands, and then back again, thus making a 
complete rocking movement. 

A fine-looking feat (not for novice®), 
though not nearly as difficult as it appears, 


on your feet. Never hesitate, but go 
boldly through. 

The standing Back Somersault should 
never be attempted unless you have a 
couple of fltrong friends at hand to bear 
you up when you fail. 

To make the Flip, an effective trick, 
you turn your back to the mat and duck 
down so that the knees are within a foot 
of the ground. Then the head and hands 
are thrown back. The latter should be 
about six inches apart, and a lift is given 
when they are on the ground. When they 




practising. It is quite a pretty perform¬ 
ance, and always goes down well when it 
i® used to finish up any tumble ending with 
a fall on the back. Nor is it particularly 
difficult. Your great aim should be to do 
it quickly, and when you can do it pretty 
well, begin to practise doing it without the 
aid of the hands. 

With feet and legs close together, carry 
them over your face so that the toes almost 
rest on the floor behind the crown of your 
head. The placing of the hands will be 
gathered from the illustration. Then whip 
the feet, good and hard, but don’t hold 
them absolutely rigid, over to original posi¬ 
tion and lift the head and body off the 
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ground by the hands, the neck and shoulder 
muscle® also assisting. 

Control of the feet and quickness in the 
handling of them—to use an Irishism—is 
an essential of successful tumbling, and one 
of the feats that does most to develop this 
quality is the Hop over Hand and Foot. It 
i« performed thus : 

Hold the left foot with the right hand, 
the thumb under the big-toe joint, fingers 
on the top of the toes, backs of fingers 
uppermost. Jump over hand and foot with 
the right foot. The left foot must be kept 
quite still while the hop is made, otherwise 
there is danger of a trip taking place. 

A variation is to jump back again. 

Similar in effect ie the Jump over a Stick 
or Cane held in both hands. It is well to 
use a flexible stick that can be bent down 
when the jump is being made. In holding 
the stick, the hands should be just as far 
apart as the shoulders are wide. 

When you are able to jump forward with¬ 
out catching your feet in the stick, practice 
jumping back again. 


and a grand exercise for the muscles of 
the waist, stomach, and abdomen, is the 
Curl. The illustration shows the middle 
part of the trick. 

Stand erect, fall slowly forward on the 
hands, keeping the body quite straight. The 
force of the fall may be broken by bend¬ 
ing the arms, but straighten these again. 
Curl up, bringing the knees well up to the 
chin, the feet coming between the hands. 
The feet should not be allowed to touch the 
floor; extend the legs in front of the 
arms. Curl up again, bring the feet back 
between the hands, and straighten up into 
the hand stand. 

Having proceeded thus far, the tumbler 
will probably want to try his luck with a 
Somersault. The first thing he needs for 
this is nerve—in which he should not now 
be deficient; the eecond, a place to fall 
upon soft enough to prevent an unpleasant 
jar. A board to take off from will be 
useful. 

A run of about twenty yards should be 
taken, and, at the end, both feet strike 
together sharply on the ground immedi¬ 
ately before the jump is made. This 
gives a lift. Duck the head down and 
in, raise the hips, and try to describe a 
half-circle in the air. If you do all 
these things strongly and quickly enough 
and at the right moment, you will land 


are firm, but not before, throw the feet up 
over the head, which must not be resting 
on the ground, describing a half-circle. As 
they land on the floor behind, bring body 
and head uppermost. 

For the ambitious tumbler, the Half 
Back will probably have a fierce attraction. 



The annexed illustration (fig. 6) will show 
what it is like, and those who have learned 
to do thoroughly all the tumbles I have 
described will not require any directions 
for performing this fascinating-looking 
feat. 
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The “B.O.P.” Football Player: 

FAMOUS BACKS I HAVE KNOWN. 

By ARTHUR COWELL (English International and Blackburn Rovers Football Club). 


A s a full-back myself in one of the 
prominent First League Elevens of 
Soccer renown, I suppose that, at one 
time or another, I have seen play and 
actually played against, most of the famous 
backs during the past six years. And so 
I trust you will not think me presumptuous 
if I venture to write down here for a few 
minutea my experiences and impressions of 
aome of those backs. Naturally, I cannot 
even mention all the leading players in that 
position, let alone go into details of their 
work. Nor do I pretend that I am select¬ 
ing all the best ones, or all those who loom 
largest in the public eye each winter. I 
am just putting down a little account of 
several backs I know, as they and their 
characteristics come into my mind off¬ 
hand. 

To begin with, there is my old frienc 
ana loyal comrade, Robert Crompton, 
commonly called “ Bob.” It sounds 



Arthur Cowell. 

(Blackburn Rovers Football Club and English 
International.) 


funnv, doesn’t it, to hear a man called 
41 Robert,” after you yourself have called 
him 44 Bob ”—and heard everybody else do 
so—all your life? And Crompton is such 
a good fellow, such a thorough sportsman 
and kind-hearted chap, that to every 
Soccer enthusiast, old or young, he is, and 
always will be, whilst he plays the grand 
old game, the one notable 44 Bob.” 

Crompton was captain of England 
against Scotland at Glasgow in 1910, and 
so he has reached the very highest honour 
any Soccer player can aspire to, I think. 
This was the third time Bob had 
occupied the same position, and that fact 
alone speaks volumes for the opinion the 
authorities have of him. You see, boys, 
Bob is a gentleman in every way, both on 
the field and off; and that is the type of 
man you want when you have to choose a 
leader for any great event. 

Bob is what sportsmen term ‘‘a 
sticker,” in the best sense. He is not a 
wanderer amongst clubs all over the 
land, as are so many even noted foot¬ 


ballers. He began his career with Black¬ 
burn Rovers, and it is as certain as any¬ 
thing can be that, when he ceases to play 
with that club he’ll cease playing alto¬ 
gether in First League football. For Bob 
loves the Rovers with all his heart and 
soul, and he thinks no other club equals 
them. Blackburn is his native town; he 
started football there with a junior club, 
the Trinity, and from that eleven he 
passed into the Rover’s reserves, and he’s 
never left the great club since. 

Crompton began as a half-back, but soon 
it was apparent that his real place in the 
field was full-back, so he went there. How 
safe and determined is his play, you who 
have perhaps watched him in an important 
League contest know only too well. He 
has played in twenty-five International 
matches, I believe, against Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales, thus making a record for 
an English footballer. This will prove 
how unrivalled he is at the full-back posi¬ 
tion, and what special natural skill he has 
for tha work there. He is now thirty-two 
years of age, but still has years of first- 
class football in him, and he may appear 
in many more Internationals yet ! 

When Crompton played for England 
against Scotland at Goodison Park, on 
April 1, 1911, it was his twenty-fifth 
International Cap, and in commemoration 
of having broken the record he is to be 
presented with an illuminated portrait of 
himself by the Football Association. 

Another famous back to-day is Herbert 
Morley, of Notts County. There are few 
men whom I care less to tackle than 
Herbert when brought into contact with 
him on the field. You see, he is both a tall 
and weighty customer. When you have to 
make way against a skilful back who stands 
some six feet one inch, and weighs close 
on fourteen stone, you may well be par¬ 
doned if you shirk the job a little bit at 
first. But, which is worse, you’ll shirk 
it still more when you get to know Morley 
better; for you’ll appreciate still deeper 
what a marvellously clever player he is, 
and how bad to overcome. 

Herbert is really, I believe, a native of 
the Sheffield district, and he started his 
football with Kiveton Park as a forward. 
Then, after Grimsby had brought him into 
its team as a centre-forward, somebody 
suggested one day that Morley ought to 
make a tip-top full-back, and so Grimsby 
tried the experiment. It came off so 
splendidly that Herbert has played in that 
position ever since, and to-day he is one of 
the finest full-backs in England. 

Notts County, as a club, has bucked up 
considerably during the past two years, 
and we are all delighted to see it. But I 
shall be doing no other player in the 
County any injustice when I state that 
Morley has been one of the stoutest rocks 
of its defence, one of its most reliable men. 
His kicks are extremely vigorous and effec¬ 
tive, as most of us know who play against 
him. Some of the critics have suggested 
that Herbert is the least bit slow in re¬ 
covery—well, all I know is, he’s quite fast 
enough for me ! 

My welcome always goes out strongly to 
Jesse Pennington whenever I have seen 
him play. For Jesse is one of football’s 
idols; he is to the Albion crowds what 
Bob Crompton is to ours. Throughout his 


football life, through thick and thin, in 
bright days and in dark ones, whether in 
First League or Second, gallant, pleasant- 
faoed, smiling Jesse Pennington has stuck 
manfully to his one and only love, his 
native West Bromwich. And every true 
sportsman in the world likes and greets the 
man who stands firm by his fellows in 
both fair weather and foul, in adversity 
as in prosperity. So no wonder that the 
Albion’s thousands of supporters cheer like 
mad w’hen they see the five-feet-ten of well- 
built, smiling Pennington, come into the 
field for the fray. No wonder they shouted 
so for him last season, when the 
gallant Midland club once more regained 
First League honours, not a little owing to 
Pennington’s splendid work for it. 

Jesse has played in several Inter¬ 
nationals, but perhaps his very finest ex¬ 
position of full-back play was in the big 
match at the Crystal Palace in 1908-9. 





The greatest of all International Backs— 
Robert Crompton. 

(Blackburn Rovers; Captain England r. Scotland, 

mo.) 

Those who saw him that day will not 
readily forget the magnificent exposition 
of skill he gave at his favourite post in the 
field. He is not a man to take many risks, 
but, as somebody has well said, no full¬ 
back makes fewer mistakes. Sound, solid, 
and reliable to a degree, Pennington’s play 
at back always gives you confidence, and 
no rival at left to-day can equal, let alone 
surpass, him in a great game. 

A full-back who has come on tremen¬ 
dously lately is the energetic Collyer, of 
Crystal Palace. Unlike many other players 
in our leading teams, Collyer learned all his 
football in the South of England, for he is 
a native of Bromley, Kent. Moreover, as 
he is yet but twenty-four years old, he 
may rise to the very highest rank in the 
full-back world at Soccer; indeed, I fancy 
he will. In Collyer’s play, when I have 
watched him, I always imagined I saw the 
makings of a really* first-class back ; and 
last season he proved the truth of my 
forecast, for he has developed into a man 
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with few superiors at that position, and the 
Palace has to thank him much for the 
position her club has held and maintained 
since he joined it four years or so ago. 

Collyer lets nothing escape him; he is, 
as the saying goes, safe as houses, when it 
comes to defence as a back. Moreover, he 
can occasionally turn defence into very 
effective attack, for he is a man who knows 
well how to give his own side the ball, and 
to let his forwards have a chance of making 
ground or scoring. In the ranks of our 
younger backs Collyer takes a leading 
place, as was shown when the authorities 
selected him last season in a trial for 
International honours. He’ll get them ere 
long, too, or I shall be surprised. 

I might add that I played partner to 
Collyer in the season 1909-1910 in the 
International Trial Match, of which men¬ 
tion is made above, so I can speak of his 
fine play from close experience. 


Of course, I must put in a word or two 
about my old friend and rival, W. 
M'Cracken. This celebrated wearer of 
the black-and-white jersey of Newcastle 
United is undoubtedly the most clever 
Irish full-back now playing. He has per¬ 
formed on International fields for the 
Green Isle something like a dozen times, 
I should say, and he is good for many more 
yet. 

M'Cracken was born in Belfast, and is 
now twenty-nine years of age. He played 
for the Belfast Distillery Club, and was a 
member of it when it won the Irish Cup. 
Newcastle got him to join them in 1904, 
and certainly he was one of the finest cap¬ 
tures that renowned club ever managed to 
bring from Ireland. For, by general con¬ 
sent amongst experienced Soccer judges, 
M'Cracken is the finest back Ireland has 
ever produced in Association football. He 
has the typical dash of all true Irishmen 
in the game; he is a very resolute player, 
his kicks are strong, yet tempered with ex¬ 
tremely clever judgment—what more could 
ou wish for in any back of the very 
igheet rank ? Billy M'Cracken is great 
indeed at full-back; how great you can 
never fully know till you have played 
against him in a tip-top contest when at his 
very best. 


Another noted full-back to-day is Camp¬ 
bell, of Bradford City. Until that club 
set about its famous attempt to carry, off 
the Football Association Cup last season 
: n such a not-to-be-robbed-of-it fashion, 
I fancy that many members of the Brad¬ 
ford team were not so well known to the 
general football public as were some of the 
older and more experienced players in 
other First League combinations. Thus, 
to some extent, Campbell suffered from 
being full-back in a club that few indeed 
of the hundreds of thousands of followers 
of Yorkshire football would ever have 
picked out as the probable finalists at the 
Crystal Palace in April. 

But, long before the final struggle there, 
Bradford City had made itself a name to 
be respected amongst teams fighting for the 
great trophy. And the various players in 
the Bradford lot had become the oentres 
and foci of many searching and keen 
eyes. For it was easily recognised that 
no club, however lucky, or however 
favoured by the draws, weather, fortune, 
etc., could possibly get through round 
after round, as Bradford City was doing, 
unless most of its players were extremely 
good, and one or two of them superlatively 
so. 


And amongst these “ superlatives ” was 
Campbell, the full-back—this fact was 
soon grasped by many of us who had had 
wide experience. We of Blackburn Rovers 
—had we some foreboding of what was 
later to happen ?—had already settled that 
this was so before it came to our own turn 
to meet Bradford towards the end of the 
tournament. I myself can truthfully say 
that I had a certain feeling about Camp¬ 
bell which taught me he was a back far 
above the average of even good First 
League backs. Even before that historic 
match I had the deepest respect for Camp¬ 
bell, of Bradford City, as an antagonist. 
After that match my respect for him was 
decidedly increased, as you may well 
guess! 

I can hardly say that I personally was 
surprised when I heard that Bradford 
City had beaten Newcastle in the replayed 
match at Manchester. For I felt sure 
Bradford’s backs, as well as the forwards 
and halves, would do their part manfully 
in the supreme crisis. And I had already 
had a severe experience of Campbell and 
his comrades as backs. How much he 



CHESS. 


Problem No. 709. 

Bt W. T. Pierce. 



oLimoN of No. 708.—1. Q—Q 7, and the 
mate follows with the Q, B or Kt, 
because Black is forced to move and thus 
give the possibility of the mate. 

The problem by the so-called “ twin com¬ 
posers,” J. K. and C. K., is solved by 1, K 
F5.—The one by Jokisch is done by 1, L 
A8, followed by 2, L A3 or G2.—The similar 
joint one begins with 1, L C6, P G4 (or a). 
2, L A8. (a) P E4. 2, L C3. There are 

many pretty ones by Galitzky—namely, a 
three-er is K HI ; M D6 ; N C3, D1 ; O D5 ; 
PF3. KD3; NA1; PB5, C4. One in 4 
moves is K HI ; M C4 ; N F6. K H3 ; P 
G6. Also in 4 is K F3 ; M E6 ; N El ; O 
BG ; P C2. K D4. In 8 is K H4 ; N G6 ; 
O C2, H2. K F4 ; P E4, E5, EG. 

The “ Anchor of Hope,” by E. J. Winter- 
Wood and H. F. L. Meyer was published 25 
years ago, and is K D7 ; N D5 ; O B3, F3 ; 
P D2. K D3 ; N D4 ; O C2, E2 ; P DG. 
J2. 

The Chess Cross in memory of William 
Harris, the Chess Poet, in the year 1881, by 
H. F. L. Meyer, is K D1 ; L D4 ; M AG. GG ; 
N H6 ; O BG, F6 ; P C2, D7, E2. K I)G ; 
L CG ; M Co, E5 ; N D8, E6 ; O C7, E7 ; 
P C3, C4, Do, E3, E4. This is also a two- 


himself did towards winning the struggle 
by his fine play at the Crystal Palace, 
when he so often kept the black-and- 
whites from scoring; how much he did on 
the second occasion afterwards, record, 
in the shape of newspapers, has already 
fully told. So I need not add to it. But I 
will say that Campbell, of Bradford City, 
has every claim now to be included in 
the best half-dozen full-backs playing the 
Soccer game in England. 

James Carr, too, of Newcastle, merits a 
word or two when one is writing on this 
particular topic. He has played for Eng¬ 
land against Ireland, and also in more 
than one final tie for the famous United, 
whilst hie record as a full-back for the 
Newcastle Club, when it won the League 
championship in 1904 5 and 1906-7, was a 
fine record indeed. Carr has not been so 
fortunate as some full-backs in many ways, 
but he has alwaye seemed to me a man who 
had the making of a really great player in 
him, though either a piece of bad luck, or 
some injury, has often kept him from doing 
himself full justice. 

mover, and was constructed in June 1863. 
It is difficult to make a regular figure, and 
make every piece useful in the solution, bi( 
here is another cross from the year 1906 bj 
the same composer: K El ; M D5, F5; 
O E2, Eo ; P E7. K E4 ; N EG ; P E3. 
* 2 - 

In this respect there is a noteworthy four- 
mover by J. Smithwhite, made 40 years ago, 
thus : K AG ; L A4 ; M A5, B5 ; N D7, 
H4 ; O D3, D5 ; P H3. K F5 ; L H6 ; 
M GG ; N DG, Ho ; O A3, E6 ; P A7, C5, 
D4. H7. 

In the construction of a problem one has 
to consider the purity of the mates and the 
economy in the number of the pieces. This 
three-er shows that the O defends all its 8 
squares, and the 3 Ps on the left produce pure 
mates: K Dl; ME8; N C2; O EG; 
P Bo, C4, C6, D6. K F6. A second O 
makes a neater pose, thus : K Dl ; M E8 ; 
NE4; OC5, EG; P DG. K F6. 


CHESS CORRESPONDENCE. 

N. N. AT 45 P. AYE.—Your solution is prevented by P 
to B 4, but you can shift the B and the Kt. Simpler 
(in the international) is K A1 ; N El ; O C5 ; P A-’, 
E6. K A3 ; P A4, A5, B5, D4, E4. J3. 


♦ * * 


Covre8pon&ence. 


J. T. Barber.—Y our best plan would be to write to 
some of the dealers advertising in our wrapper, or 
not, and ascertain what they would give for them. 
They seem to be valuable. 

H. F. H.—There are no four-shilling pieces of the 
reign of William the Third. The other things are 
not worth much. 

D. P. S.—Write for the particulars to the Secretary 
of the Institute of Chemistry, Bloomsburv Square, 
W c. 

W. C. D. Tong.—T horoughly clean the cage with some 
disinfectant, and when it is dry replace the bird and 
leave ofif the preparation. 

Terrapin.— 1. It Is a most unsatisfactory animal to 
have anything to do with, and will probably meet 
with an early death. 2. The British Museum was 
opened in 1759. 

D. P. (Belfast).—The answer would occupy the whole 
page. Write to the editor of the ** Railway Maga¬ 
zine,” Fetter Lane, E.C. 

M. B. H. Devine’s “ Choosing a Bov’s Career,” 
published at a shilling by Simpkin, Marshall A Co., 
would probably put you on the right track. It 
gives much information with regard to openings in 
life, professional and otherwise. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 



•w. a, Kqqin£on 


With Hearty Holiday Greetings! 

*&. 


"A HAPPY ISLAND RANGER.” 

This is a photograph of one of the Island Rangers 
Corps, established by Dr. Arthur Todd-White, of 
Leytonstone, in December 1909. Its objects are (1) 
to study the natural history, geology, arclueology, etc., 
of our island ; and (2) to be prepared by proper drill, 
shooting, etc., under the instruction of experts, to defend 
our island in case of necessity. The Lord Bishop of 


am now opening a branch (separate) for young gentle¬ 
men. I shall be very glad if you see your way to giving 
a mention of it in your paper. The boys work with a 
practical foreman in my vegetable and fruit market 
garden. We sell to private customers, so students 
gain experience not only in growing the stuff, but also in 
picking, packing, and sending away. At the recent 


Small-holders Congress, Several speeches brought this 
subject before the public, and my idea is to train edu¬ 
cated boys and give them here a good solid grounding 
in the work of a paying orchard and vegetable garden. 

“The board and lodging cost 14*. to 17*. per week 
and the lectures are only '21. a year. They really get 
their education given them." 



A Happy Island Ranger. 

(Photo by A. E. ATT FIELD, Leytonstone.) 


Barking and the Rt. Hon. lord Avebury are among 
its patrons. The sender of the photograph remarks : 
•• The lad has become a keen patron of the * B.O.P.* 
ever since he could read, liis father (a doctor) took 
the ‘ B.O.P.’ from the very first number for eight or 
nine years, and by fits and starts ever since.” 


SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
BOY8. 

THE Hon. Prances Wolseley writes to us from 
Glvnde, near Lewes. Sussex : 

“ I enclose particulars of mv School of Gardening for 
Ladies. This has proved itself such a success that 1 
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“ |\ly first Actual flight ”: 

A UNIQUE ACCOUNT OF THE STRIKING EXPERIENCES OF FAMOUS AVL4TORS, AS GIVEN FOR 

THE “B.O.P.” TO GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


[For this interesting article the 
most celebrated “flying-men” have 
given Mr. Wade a personal account of 
the very first time they actually rose 
in the air on an aeroplane, with the 
novel sensations, experiences, inci¬ 
dents, etc., connected therewith.] 

I t was whilst chatting one day with a 
famous aviator that I casually asked 
him how he felt when, for the first time, he 
rose above terra firma on an aeroplane. 
His reply suggested the topic for a novel 
article, so I then set about getting to¬ 
gether from various prominent aviators 
their own accounts of their initial rise in 
the air. 

Some gave me theee experiences person¬ 
ally ; others kindly wrote them down for 
me ; two told me where 1 could obtain the 
information. But, in one way or another, 
each of the following is a true and de¬ 
tailed account, signed by the aviator him¬ 
self, with regard to his initial flight. And 
nearly every one of these now appears for 
the first time under its respective signa¬ 
ture. 

May I here express my deep thanks and 
obligations to the various gentlemen con¬ 
cerned for the kindness and trouble they 
have taken on my behalf in this article? 


PABT i. 

(Monsieur Louis Bleriot is well known as 
the “ first man to fly across the Channel,” 
by which feat he won the “ Daily Mail ” 
prize of 1,000/. This was on July 25, 1909. 
He also divided the Osiris Prize of 4,000/.. 



Mons. L. Bllriot. 


awarded by the Institute of France each 
three years for the most meritorious 
achievement by any Frenchman in the 
intervening period, in company with M. 
Voisin.) 

“ The first time I ever rose in the air on 
an aeroplane was at Issy-les-Moulineaux. 
the famous military plain near Paris, which 
became the first aerodrome of the many 
now in France. This was on September 17, 
1907. 

“ I went up alone, and managed to fly 
a short distance of 184 metres (200 
yards, as nearly as possible) before I again 
touched ground. My machine was what I 
termed a Bleriot monoplane, this being the 
first flight ever controlled from such a 
machine. Perhaps it is needless to say 
that I went up alone, as that risk was quite 
enough in such an early stage of aeroplane 
experience. 

“Did I feel nervous? No. Rather, I 
felt curious to see how the new monoplane 
would act. It acted all right, much to my 
pleasure and delight, and, though my first 
actual flight was not far, as distance goes, 
it satisfied me as being but the preliminary 
to greater things in future.” 
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(There cannot be the least doubt that through an appreciable distance in the air, 
the fame of having been the first being raised, driven, directed, and brought 
human beings to sail through the air on an down again entirely by human will and 

aeroplane heavier than air belongs to the power. 

Wright Brothers. It is unquestionably “ There was no serious trouble that day 

Wilbur and Orville Wright, who, by their with the machine, all went fairly right and 
marvellous skill, courage, inventions, ex- well, though the distance flown was natur- 
periments, and successes in America, ally not very great. But we were satis- 

showed the world at last how to fly, and fied ! Orville and I had attained our long- 

thus finally accomplished the conquest of cherished desire of ten years. We had not 
the air. only made a machine that would really fly, 

It would be invidious in any case to try but we had actually flown in it, had made 
to apportion the credit for this due to each it rise, progress, and descend when and 
of the famous brothers; they have worked where we wished.” 
together all along; let the immortal 
glory of their wondrous achievement be J j . _ m 

equally mutual. In more than one //J/' {/f 
paper he has read before the Engineers’ 1/ r 
Society at Chicago Mr. Wilbur Wright 
has given his own story of how the first 
flight was made. The following is a 
short resumi of his description of it.) Monsieur Santos-Dumont’s name will 



“ I called my aeroplane ‘No. 14 bis.’ 
It was much like a box-kite, and many 
people came to see it at Bagatelle, in Paris, 
when I went up there under official suDer- 
vision. The day itself was November 12, 
1906. Needless to say how long I had 
looked forward to it, or how eagerly I 
awaited the trial. Though I had full con¬ 
fidence in my beautiful machine from the 
first. 

“ The exact distance I covered in that 
first actual flight of an aeroplane in Europe 
—doubtless the first anywhere except those 
made by the Wrights in America—was 
something like 220 yards, about an eighth 
of a mile! But what of that ? What of 
the distance ? The real flight had taken 
place; if a heavier-than-air machine could 
fly an eighth of a mile, it could be made to 
fly a mile, a score of miles, a hundred 
miles, in due time ! 

“ I need not say how glad and happy I 



[Photo, Mills & Boos. 

The very First Flight of Santos-Dumont at Bagatelle, November 12, 1906. 


[Photo, Topical Press. 
Wilbur Wright. 

a good wind, and letting it float through 
the air until it touched land somewhere 


with one from a fixed point to, round, and 
back from the Eiffel Tower to the same 
point. 

I am much indebted to Mr. F. Hedges 
Butler, who is an intimate friend of M. 


practically done most of their flying till 
then in 'private. My triumph had been 
official, before the wide public. The aero¬ 
plane was now something to be reckoned 
with, a new and immense factor in the 


always stand unique in the annals of avia¬ 
tion, for he was the very first man to fly 
in Europe on an aeroplane heavier than air. 
Even before he thus won immortality he 
had made a great name for himself by his 
success with dirigible balloons, and he 
won the Deutsch prize for his famous sail 


felt when I saw the machine fly as I stood 
in the angle of the wings, so to speak. I 
had not the least fear of disaster; my 
breast was full of joy. I had one special 
delight to myself on that great day—the 
Wrights, glorious pioneers and fliers as 
they had already proved themselves, had 


“ Our first active interest in aeronautics 
goes back to 1896. We began our original 
experiments by ‘ gliding,’ that is, by start¬ 
ing our machine from the top of a hill in 


past the base of the hill. Our first real Santos-Dumont, for obtaining hie signature world! 

sail through the air in this way was at Kill for me to these details of his first flight.) 

Devil Sandhill, near Kitty Hawk, towards 


the end of 1900. 

“ It was on the second day after our 
arrival there, with the wind blowing 14 
miles an hour, that we made our first 
* glide.’ So delighted were we with our 
success then that we made at least a dozen 






glides that day. We lay flat on the ma¬ 
chine as it went through the air, and re- 


(To be continued.) 


mained flat later on when it came to earth. 


“ For four years after this we kept 
constantly gliding, watching, planning, 
learning, and experimenting. We made 
immense progress in that time, though 
slowly, in learning how to design, build, 
equip, direct, and control a heavier-than-air 
machine for our long-desired attempt 
really to soar into the air and fly properly. 

"At length we were ready. The great 
event itself came off in December 1903, in 
North Carolina, where, for the first time 
in human history, so far as is known, a 
machine heavier than air, and propelled by 
a petrol-motor, carried a man with it 
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THE CONCESSION HUNTERS: 

A TALE OF SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 

By ADRIAN LEIGH, 

Author of “ RowtantTs Fortune,” " The Adventure* of Jack Atderson, V.C.,” etc. 


D aybreak found George by the bank of 
a rapid stream, which, dashing in cas¬ 
cades down the rocky gullies of a range of 
hills that lay before him, here broadened 
out into a shallow chattering pool that 
shimmered most temptingly under the 
oblique rays of the morning sun. He had 
now, as well as he could reckon, put some 
fifty miles between himself and M’Slinga’s 
kraal, and, free from all fear of pursuit, 
thought he might well allow himself an 
hour to rest his weary horses and fortify 
himself and them with food and drink. 

Some rest, indeed, was necessary. For 
the last ten miles or more his horses’ 
quivering tails and drooping necks had 
shown plainly enough that they could not 
go much farther without it, and the range 
of hills he saw ahead promised a toilsome 
climb before he reached the summit. 

Unlike the usual flat-topped table-moun¬ 
tains of South Africa these heights towered 
up into bold pointed peaks, entirely bare 
of vegetation save towards their base, 
where grew a narrow belt of thick bush 
and stunted trees. In the marvellous 
clearness of the atmosphere the hill-tops 
seemed quite close to him, and almost to 
■overhang the scattered rocky kopjes of 
tumbled boulders that rose between the 
belt of bush and the stream, forming as it 
were a line of outposts to the main range 
with which they were connected by narrow 
ridges or necks of naked rock. 

The cool invigorating air and the beauty 
of the changing colours that glowed on 
mountain-side and water as the sun rose 
higher in the heavens all combined to set 
George whistling as he “ off-saddled,” and 
watered his horses and tethered them to 
graze. 

Having seen to his animals, he sat down 
by the water’s edge to eat his own frugal 
breakfast of biltong and maize-cakes, for 
these also Amakuni had provided, and 
washed down the meal with water from 
the stream; for, much as he longed for it, 
he did not think it wise to light a fire to 
brew himself a can of tea. 

As soon as he had finished, he strolled 
over to where his horsee were pulling 
eagerly at the coarse herbage to see how 
they were faring. His inspection, how¬ 
ever, sobered him considerably. The pack- 
horse, which had carried nothing but the 
saddle-bags, was lively enough, and made 
playful bites at him as he patted its neck 
and felt its legs. But the animal he had 
ridden did not seem to have recovered at 
all, seeming very jaded and worn, and 
looking at him sorrowfully with dim, lack¬ 
lustre eyes. He loosened its halter, and, 
taking it by the head, led it gently up and 
down. It was dead lame ! 

This was annoying because he had 
counted on doing double marches by the 
expedient of changing his saddle-horse 
from day to day. But now it was evident 
that even if he got the poor beast up the 


CHAPTER iv. 

mountains it would be unable to keep pace 
with its fellow at any speed greater than 
a walk. 

However, what can’t be cured must be 
endured, he thought, and having examined 
the horse thoroughly without being able 
to detect any reason for its lameness, he 
tethered it again to graze, and, while he 
waited for the two beastB to eat their fill, 
paced up and down to ease the stiffness of 
his limbs after his long night in the saddle. 

He had thus been striding to and fro for 
some ten minutes, racking his brains to 
think what might be ailing the horse, when 
suddenly he stopped dead, threw up his 
head with a jerk, and listened intently. 
The next instant he was on the ground 
with his ear to the earth. The vibration 
was unmistakable. Mounted men were 
approaching at a gallop. In that part of 
Africa horses are not used by the natives, 
and it needed little thought to guess who 
these men might be. 

George sprang towards his saddle and 
raised it from the ground. Then he stood 
looking at it with a feeling of stupefaction. 
One horse was useless. He might indeed 
escape on the other, but he would be forced 
to leave the lame animal and his saddle¬ 
bags behind ; and without his simple neces¬ 
saries how could he hope to cross the two 
hundred and fifty miles of wilderness and 
bush that still lay between him and the 
nearest point on the railway ? 

He looked round despairingly for a hid¬ 
ing-place, with a hopeless feeling that even 
if he found one it would be of little use 
against such experienced pioneers and 
trackers as Goldberg and Lubenstein’s men 
were sure to be. But necessity has a mar¬ 
vellous power of sharpening the wits, and, 
as he stood staring at the line of kopjes 
whose piled-up boulders alone seemed to 
offer any chance of concealment, there 
suddenly came into his mind the device by 
which, long ago, escaped slaves in America 
used to elude the pursuing bloodhounds. 

Hastily flinging his saddle and saddle¬ 
bags on to the horses, he untethered them 
and led them into the stream. Less than 
a hundred yards down its course there rose 
on its farther bank one of the rocky kopjes 
of which I have spoken, and with his car¬ 
bine in one hand and the reins in the other, 
he tugged and coaxed the jibbing beasts 
towards it. At times the water came over 
his middle, and more than once the swirl¬ 
ing eddies almost swept him off his feet, 
but, with the sound of those alarming 
hoof-beats growing louder every moment, 
he struggled desperately on until he 
reached a point in the stream opposite the 
kopje. Close to him a spur of rock jutted 
out from the hill, and behind it was a little 
lawn of smooth grass half hidden by the 
fringe of mimosa bushes that lined the 
river’s bank. With a gasp of relief he 
turned towards the shore; and not a 
moment too soon, for, as he crashed his 


way through the bushes, a loud shout from 
up-stream told him that his traces had 
been discovered. 

It was not much of a hiding place. Ex¬ 
cept towards the kopje it was quite open 
on the land side, while on the river’s bank 
the mimosa bushes provided only a very 
meagre screen. But there was nothing else 
for it, and it would have to do. So, fasten¬ 
ing the horses securely to the stem of one 
of the bushes by their bridles, he climbed 
up the kopje to where, near the top, a flat 
rock provided a coign of vantage from 
which he could look down, unperceived, 
on his late bivouac. 

The first glance showed him that his 
worst fears had been realised. Three men 
in slouch hats and riding breeches were 
there, one, still mounted, holding the 
horses of the other two, who were intently 
examining the ground, and doubtless try¬ 
ing to trace his spoor. They were so close 
to him that he could easily have picked 
any one of them off with his carbine, and 
he could hear their voices distinctly, 
though the distance was too great for him 
to distinguish their words. 

The almost paralysing sense of fear that 
had possessed him ever since he had first 
heard the hoof-beats of their horses had 
vanished now in the excitement of the de¬ 
sperate game he felt he was playing, and he 
watched his pursuers (for he could not 
doubt that that was what they were) with 
engrossing interest. They were evidently 
puzzled by his complete disappearance, for 
after examining the ground all round his 
halting place like hounds at fault, and fol¬ 
lowing his spoor down to the water’s edge, 
the two who were dismounted returned to 
the horses, and the three held a consulta¬ 
tion. 

It did not last long. George saw the 
mounted man point vigorously towards the 
farther bank of the river, and then his two 
companions, leaving him where he was, 
stepped into the water and waded across. 

They were soon hidden from his sight 
by the bulging side of the kopje, and he 
lay for some minutes on his rock in great 
anxiety lest they should climb the hill 
to get a view over the country, and sud¬ 
denly appear above him. 

This, however, they did not do, for pre¬ 
sently he saw them wade back again and 
rejoin their companion; and, craning his 
neck over the edge of his rock to see what 
their next move might be, he was con¬ 
gratulating himself on the success of his 
stratagem, when one of their horses 
neighed, and, to his horror, was instantly 
answered by one of his own animals on 
the little lawn among the bushes just below 
him. 

He saw his pursuers turn, and the next 
moment two of them, with a loud shout, 
started to run along the opposite bank in 
the direction of the sound. 

George picked up his carbine and 
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covered them. If he once let them cross 
the river to where the horses were they 
were certain to hit on his spoor, and, under 
cover of the steep hillside, would be able 
to stalk him with impunity. 

He rested his elbow on the edge of the 
rock and took a careful sight, following 
the two men as they ran, determined to 
let them get quite opposite to him before 
he fired, in order to make sure of his shot. 
And, for a moment, fortune seemed to 
favour him, for, when close beneath him, 
scarcely fifty yards away, the two ruffians 
suddenly stopped. George stiffened all 
over. His hands gripped his carbine 
tightly, and he was on the point of pressing 
the trigger, when, almost simultaneously, 
a rifle cracked below and a bullet sang past 
within six inches of his head and flattened 
itself with a smack on a rock behind him. 

He had forgotten the man with the 
horses. The bullet had made him bob 
down instinctively, but when, a second 
later, he cautiously raised his head so that 
his eyes could just Bee over the edge of 
the boulder, he could see the fellow still 
sitting on his horse, but with the rifle he 
had already used so nearly to fatal effect, 
poised in his hands ready for another shot. 

The other two men had, in the mean¬ 
time, vanished, and George knew that they 
must have crossed the river, and must now 
be immediately below him. 

To stay where he was was impossible. 
Under cover of the rifle of the marksman 
across the river, the two who had followed 
him to the kopje could scale the rocks with¬ 
out fear of what he might do. Indeed, it 


could ouly be a matter of minutes, if that, 
before they were upon him. So, having 
wriggled back a couple of paces on his 
stomach to avoid any further attentions 
of the sharpshooter, he struggled to his 
feet and began to clamber rapidly round 
the side of the hill in the direction of the 
main range. In less than a minute he had 
reached the neck of rock that joined them, 
and saw before him the belt of thick bush 
that covered the base of the mountain. 
Along the neck the rock was smooth, and 
afforded good foothold. He broke into a 
run, and had almost reached the cover of 
the trees, when a shout behind him told 
him that he had been seen. 

George glanced back over his shoulder. 
One of the men waB standing on the very 
top of the kopje, the other, twenty yards 
ahead of him, was clambering down the 
hillside towards the neck of rock. 

He did not wait to see any more, but 
dashed into the bush and began to breast 
the mountain side. It was terrible work, 
for, in addition to the steepness of the 
slope, the undergrowth was marvellously 
dense and, moreover, interlaced and en¬ 
twined with creepers and thorns of all 
descriptions. But he stuck to it grimly, 
and had forced his way up some hundred 
yards when suddenly a fresh alarm brought 
him to a standstill. He remembered how 
narrow the belt of foliage was, how bare 
the hillside above it, and realised that if 
once he left the shelter of the trees he 
must fall a certain victim to the rifles of 
his pursuers. 

At the same moment he again heard their 


loud shouts and knew they were hot-foot 
on his track. Like a hunted fox he doubled 
about seeking a place of refuge, and, not¬ 
withstanding that the hot sweat poured 
from his brow and trickled down into his 
smarting eyes, hi® blood ran chill as he 
heard the bushes crashing as his enemies 
forced their way through them. 

He was almost spent, and was on the 
point of yielding to despair, and turning 
to sell his life as dearly as he could, when 
his foot tripped in a looping creeper, and 
he pitched heavily forward. Instinctively 
he threw out his arms to save himself, but 
his hands met with no resistance. He 
seemed to be falling through the earth. 
For a second the forked branch of a email 
tree caught him and held him suspended; 
but then it broke, and he fell crashing 
through the tangled foliage to the bottom. 

For a moment he lay stunned. He was 
badly shaken by the fall. But not many 
seconds passed before his senses came back 
to him, and he saw that he lay at the 
bottom of a deep and narrow donga, or 
ravine, that was almost completely filled 
up and covered in with rank grasses and 
thick bush. And hi® heart gave a great 
bound as he espied close beside him in the 
steep bank of the donga a dark hole, little 
larger than the door of a dog-kennel. What 
the cave might be, or what it might con¬ 
tain, he, at that moment, did not stop to 
think. With his last remaining strength 
he crawled in, and, with a gasp of relief, 
sank exhausted on the ground. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CAVE OF ILLAPA 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE HOME OF THE THUNDER 
GOD. 

T last we have reached the portal,” 
murmured the Peruvian, whose face 
was pale with excitement, while Jack 
cried eagerly, “ On, Stanley, on, and 
Hurrah ! for the treasure.” 

Stop a moment,” said Stewart, laying 
a restraining hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. ** Before we venture into the 
bowels of the earth, I for one should like 
to have some idea as to what lies ahead of 
us. There may be all sorts of pitfalls for 
the unwary, and we must proceed with 
caution. Did the old Indian give you 
any description of the treasure’s where¬ 
abouts, Peter?” 

“ Yee,” answered Ramirez. “ He told 
me that out of the small cave at the en¬ 
trance there opens a passage downwards 
into a vast cavern, partly occupied by the 
waters of a mysterious lake, which has no 
outlet. For some reason he seemed in 
mortal terror of this place, though of 
course it was only hearsay knowledge with 
him, as he had never visited the spot him¬ 
self. This large cavern is the home of 
* Illapa,’ or the Thunder God, and his 
sanctuary containing the treasure is 
situated behind the ‘ Great Voice ’— 
whatever he meant by that.” 

“ Then I propose making a rough plan 
from our present scanty knowledge,” and 
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taking out his pocket-book Stewart made 
a hasty sketch; after which they lit one 
of the torches and entered the gloomy 
portal, not without some misgivings, 
though none of them gave expression to 
them. Once inside, and they found them¬ 
selves in a Bmall cave, with rocky floor 
and sides, the latter having curious stone 
niches cut out of the rock like blind win¬ 
dows, and the purpose of which could only 
be conjectured. Walking warily, and ex¬ 
amining the ground for any pitfalls, they 
came to a low stone doorway, with the 
sculptured serpents again in evidence; 
and, passing through this, they entered the 
narrow tunnel leading downwards, as 
Manco had foretold. And now they 
noticed a faint noise ahead, which grew 
gradually louder as they proceeded, until 
at last it became a deep thunderous roar, 
and the very air seemed vibrating and 
quivering with sound. It would have been 
sufficiently awe-inspiring in broad day¬ 
light, but heard down here in darkness in 
the bowels of the earth and it became 
simply terrifying. 

” No wonder the priests called this the 
home of the Thunder God,” muttered 
Leslie, but he would have had to shout in 
order to make his voice heard above the 
turmoil. 

Ramirez still led the way gallantly, 
though his teeth were clenched, for there 
was enough of the Indian in his nature to 


make him keenly alive to the eeriness of 
his surroundings. Alick plodded calmly 
in the rear, but he kept a Bharp look-out 
all around him, and made a mental note 
of the turns and twists in the passage. 
He did something more, for, unseen by 
his companions, he held a ball of fine 
twine in his hand, having fastened the 
other end of it to the stone doorway at 
the entrance to the tunnel; and to this 
simple precaution they were soon to owe 
their lives. Another turn, and they 
emerged from the passage, and saw by the 
flickering torchlight a vast natural cavern, 
stretching away into the pitchy darkness 
for an unknown distance. The deafening 
noise actually shook the very ground—at 
least the adventurers thought they felt it 
tremble beneath them; and a dark, icy 
wind caused their torch to flicker and 
almost expire. 

” Let us light the other two torches and 
find out the cause of this confounded 
noise—I can’t stand it any longer,” 
shouted Ramirez, and the others willingly 
agreed, for their nerves were not as well 
under control as usual. The brighter 
light restored their confidence, and showed 
also the cause of the tremendous uproar. 
Before them stretched a narrow strip of 
sandy beach, and away beyond it boiled 
and seethed in a maelstrom of inky waves 
and churning foam the mysterious lake 
without an outlet; while into it—from a. 

[source 
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source high up amid the gloom that their 
torches could not penetrate—there fell an 
immense cataract of water. The air was 
thick with flying spray and foam, and a 
nameless fear made Alick carefully fasten 
the other end of his twine to a rock pin¬ 
nacle at the entrance. 

“ Where on earth—or rather under it— 
does that water go to? ” bawled Leslie in 
Peter’s ear, but the latter Bhook his head 
and exclaimed with chattering teeth, “ I 
cannot imagine where the outlet is. But 
let us hurry on with the treasure search, 
and get out of this frightful place as 
soon as possible.” 

“ Manco said look behind the ‘Great 
Voice,’ didn’t he? I wonder what he 
meant,” said Stewart, knitting his brows. 

‘‘Why not try round this side behind 
the cataract? p’raps he called ite fiendish 
noise a voice,” suggested Jack; and 
accordingly they began to work their way 
carefully round the sandy beach towards 
the waterfall. 

Fear of hidden danger made their pro¬ 
gress slow, but at length they stood be¬ 
tween the wall of the cavern and the cas¬ 
cade, which arched overhead like a giant 
rainbow, and their torches, shining on the 
solid wall of water, had an indescribably 
beautiful effect. Their absorbing errand, 
however, left them no inclination to 
admire the wonderful sight, and they 
turned from it to examine the cavern wall 
for any trace of an opening or doorway, 
but for some time without result. It was 
Jack who first discovered a succession of 
narrow stone steps, cut in the rock and 
leading high overhead; up which they 
eagerly climbed, and found themselves at 
last in the holy of holies, and the very 
shrine itself ! 

CHAPTER XXI.—BEHIND THE “ GREAT VOICE.” 

A low cry from Ramirez, who still 
led the way, and the others quickly fol¬ 
lowed him, to discover themselves in a 
small cave about ten feet square, hewn 
out of the solid rock, the walls of 
which had been at one time hung 
with beautifully woven stuffs em¬ 
broidered in gold and silver, now 
rotting and mouldering in decay. The 
sentre was occupied by a large image of 
the Thunder God in a sitting posture, 
carved out of a single block of some dark 
stone, and with an expression of majestic 
calm upon the wonderfully chiselled fea¬ 
tures. Round his neck hung a chain of 
twisted gold, adorned with emeralds so 
large and flawless as to be almost price¬ 
less, whilst ranged in front of the image 
were several large vases of gold and silver 
filled with votive offerings of the wor¬ 
shippers in days gone by. Here, side by 
side with the ears of yellow maize which 
had ripened nearly 200 years previously, 
were its counterfeit presentments in gold 
and silver, as well as little replicas in the 
same metals of the llama and vicuna, 
the animals indigenous to Peru. Right 
in front of the god was the most 
precious offering of all—a small, but 
exquisitely carved golden vase, filled w'ith 
blood-red rubies, which reflected the light 
from the torches in a thousand glittering 
scintillations. The sight of treasure ex¬ 
celling their wildest dreams struck the 
friends almost dumb with astonishment, 
and as usual Jack was the first to speak 
and break the sj>ell. 

“ My word ! we're rich men for life,” 
he cried. 

Instantly from some unknown source a 
thunderous voice took up his words, “ My 
word ! we’re rich men, rich, rich, rich men, 
for life, for life,” it roared. Round and 
round from all points of the compass, as 


if giants were calling to each other, now 
swelling louder, now gradually decreas¬ 
ing, the huge trumpet-sounding voice 
went on—‘‘Rich men, rich men, for life, 
for life,” until it gradually grew softer, 
and seemed to die away in the dense gloom 
of the far distance. 

“Preserve us a’, what’s that?” whis¬ 
pered Stewart, relapsing into his vernacu¬ 
lar ; whilst Ramirez sank to his knees, and 
Jack stood staring as if turned to stone, 
his eyes and mouth wide open. “ It’s a 
beastly echo,” he muttered, coming to 
himself with a start, and, with a sign of 
relief, the other two recognised that he 
was right. 

“ Let’s get out of here as fast as we 
can,” said Stewart softly, “ for this is au 
‘ unco wisht ’ place. Do you know that 
twice since we came into the big cavern I 
distinctly felt the ground tremble. If this 
is not of volcanic origin call me a duffer.” 

“If it were a volcano in action, not one 
step will I stir without the treasure,” said 
Peter bravely; “rather will I die here 
than leave behind what means freedom 
and happiness for Mercedes.” 

“ Of course not! Nobody wants you to,” 
remarked Stewart, somewhat irritably, 
“ but for goodness’ sake let us be quick 
about it, and get out of this before any¬ 
thing happens ” ; and his tone rising un¬ 
intentionally, the giant echo took it up 
again, “ Get out of this, get out of this, 
anything happens, happens, happens,” 
it roared, the volume of sound roll¬ 
ing round and round from one pinnacle 
of rock to another, and finally dying away 
into silence. “ Faith, it’s no wonder they 
called it the ‘Great Voice,’” Raid Jack, 
eotto voce, “ but it speaks good sense this 
time. Friends and pardners, what Bhall 
we tackle first, the vases which are heavy 
or the jewels which are light ? ” 

“ The jewels first,” answered Stewart 
softly but decidedly. “ Let the three of us 
stow away .the rubies between us (we can 
divide even shares later), and Peter here 
may take entire charge of the emerald 
collar, whilst you and I, Jack, can take 
some of the llama and vicufia models 
and the artificial maize. If all goes well, 
we will return for the heavier things 
afterwards.” 

“ I’ll try and lug out the gold vase that 
had the rubies in it this time also; it can 
button up inside my coat, and leave both 


hands free,” whispered Leslie; and ac¬ 
cordingly the three friends prooeeded to 
stow away the jewels in their various 
pockets. It was not without a qualm that 
Ramirez despoiled the image of the 
glorious collar which had adorned it for 
centuries, but the thought of Mercedes- 
steeled his heart and nerved his hand. He- 
was just in the act of pocketing it, when 
again came the ominous trembling of the 
ground Stewart had mentioned, and this 
time noticeable to all of them; whilst a 
sudden blast of noxious air smote them 
on their faces, causing the torches to die- 
down into tiny pin-points of light. 

“ Quick ! for your lives,” cried Stewart,, 
flinging himself down the stone steps in 
a totally reckless fashion, while the Voic& 
pealed out its echo, “ Quick, quick ! for 
your lives.” Ramirez followed, with the- 
necklace still clasped in his hand, but 
Jack, in spite of danger, took time to 
grab his desired vase, as he tore after the 
others. They had scarcely touched the 
ground underneath the cataract when 
again came that sickening heave and 
tremble beneath their feet; this time much 
greater, and accompanied by a current of 
suffocating gas; and with a despairing 
flicker their torches went out, leaving 
them in pitchy darkness. By now the 
lake and cataract were fearfully dis¬ 
turbed, the former dashing over the strip- 
of sandy beach and round the feet of the 
terrified adventurers, now face to face 
with death in one of its most awful forms. 

“If we only had light to find the tunnel 
before another tremor comes,” gasped 
Stewart, and, with a shout of exultation. 
Jack drew from his pocket a small electric 
torch (Alick’8 gift to him the previoue 
week), and next instant all were flying by 
its feeble gleam from the hateful Cave of 
Death. They reached the entrance to the 
tunnel, and Stewart, with his hand on the 
guiding twine, led them along it at record 
speed, and it was well he did so. In spite 
of many a nasty knock and cut against 
sharp edgee of projecting rock, they 
reached the small outer cave just as 
another more violent trembling shook the 
ground; and a series of crashes behind 
them announced the closing for ever of 
the passage they had so lately traversed. 
The hand of the spoiler would never again 
disturb the “Cave of Illapa.” 

(To be continued.) 
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W hin Girardot had answered the ques¬ 
tions prompted by his moving tale of 
heroism and tragedy, silence fell, and 
lasted for some minutes. Hal, who had had 
no sleep, began to doze, and because it was 
he who dealt the gallant steward so heavy a 
blow, and saved him from committing the 
crime of murdering a sleeping and inno¬ 
cent man, he was the first to receive the 
kindly attentions of the host. “You are 
tired,” he said, “ and must sleep. There 
is the couch upon which I lie at night; it 
is yours.” 

Hal protested. “ It is you who need it 
most,” he said. 

But Girardot would take no refusal. 
“ I shall remain awake,” he replied. 
“ Often I watch all night, and Madame 
is sentinel by day. You shall all sleep. 
You are the guests of Madame, and I am 
her servant.” 

There was no bed but the floor for Ted 
and Griffiths, but that was covered with a 
soft carpet, and cushions made better 
pillows than they had had for many a day. 
After the straw of a dark dungeon the 
resting-place was quite luxurious. With 
a feeling of security to lull them to slumber, 
all slept soundly for some hours. When 
they awoke the sun was high up and 
streaming in through the narrow window. 

A frugal, but wholesome breakfast 
awaited them. When this was over, 
Madame, who had kept to her chamber, 
came in and bade them welcome. She 
was a sweet-faced dignified lady barely 
forty years of age, but her hair was as 
white as winter snow. She greeted them 
very graciously, and sympathised with 
them over their hardships and dangers, 
the story of which Girardot had already 
related to her. She was particularly 
gentle to the two boys, and her sad face 
and kind words brought tears to their 
eyes. They murmured their gratitude. 
“ We are very sorry for you, Madame,” 
said Ted. “ It must be awful! ” 

“ It has been very, very hard, my dear 
boy; but it is God’s will. My child is 
spared to me, but your poor mothers have 
lost their boys.” 

“ Only for a while, Madame,” said 
Griffiths, stoutly. 

“ That is bravely spoken. Monsieur. I 
pray that your hopes may be realised. 
Perhaps, poor as I now am, and ruined as 
is my home, I may be able to help you. 
You are welcome to the shelter and 
hospitality that this corner of Chateau 
Voisy can bestow.” 

“ I hope, Madame,” answered Griffiths, 
“ that it may be built up again for you; 
wicked and cruel men cannot go on 
destroying this beautiful land for ever. 
We thank you, indeed, for your goodness.” 

Madame de Voisy shook her head. “ I 
try to hope for better days, but for me 
the sky is very black. France will never 
again be what she was. Our King is 
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gone. The little Corsican will wear the 
crown ere long, and we cannot hope for 
mercy from him. Yet I could die happy 
if I could build up again the home my 
husband loved, and for which he gave his 
life.” 

“There iss a saying in our land, Madame, 
that the longest lane has a turning, and 
that there iss a silver lining to the darkest 
cloud. Whilst there iss life there iss 
hope.” 

Madame smiled a little at the sailor’s 
earnestness. “ The English are strong 
and hopeful,” she answered. “I do not 
forget that God is above the clouds, how¬ 
ever dark they be, and however long He 
seems to hide His face from us. But 
fortunate England has never known the 
horror and misery that we know. It is 
hard to believe sometimes that men could 
do the things my unhappy countrymen 
have done. How happy if I could sleep 
and then awake to find it all a terrible 
dream ! ” 

Madame de Voisy sighed, and buried 
her face in her hands. Girardot stood and 
watched her, affection and sorrow brim¬ 
ming his eyes with tears. And Griffiths 
watched him. “ He iss a good and brave 
fellow, whatever ! ” he whispered to Hal. 

“ It iss, indeed, a Welshman—or an 
Englishman—that he should be.” 

Presently Madame looked up; she spoke 
to the boys. “ Come, my dears, and sit 
beside me; let me take your mothers’ 
place for a while and comfort you whilst 
you tell me of them and your homes in 
happy, happy England. I know your 
country well, and shall be able to see the 
scenes you picture for me.” Shyly the 
two lads arose and went to the gentle 
lady’s side. Griffiths turned away, feel¬ 
ing that he had no part in such sacred 
and tender confidences. He joined 
Girardot at the little window, and looked 
out on a lovely summer country where the 
fields smiled, the trees whispered, and the 
birds Bang unconscious of the evil that 
men wrought, of the blood that stained 
the soil, and the blackened ruins that stood 
like sores on the beautiful landscape. 

Griffiths looked out musingly on the fair 
scene. “Are all these de Voisy lands?” 
he asked. 

“ They go for many miles, Monsieur.” 

“ Who has them now? ” 

“ M. le Cure says they have not been 
granted to anyone. The peasant 
citoyens do as they please. They cut 
the trees; the deer are gone, the horses 
and the cattle and sheep—all, all are the 
spoils of war. It is hard, Monsieur, and 
when I look out upon it my spirit grows 
bitter. Madame may starve whilst robbers 
and murderojy grow fat. And this is my 
country, my France ! Alas ! for France.” 

“ It iss, indeed, a great change.” 

“ The like of it was not before in all the 
world.” 
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“ Why does Madame stay here? ” 

“How can we get away. Monsieur? 
Can I take Madame and our sweet 
Mademoiselle into any village in my un¬ 
happy land ? Can Madame dress and 
look like one of the new citoyennes with 
their fierce faces, their loud voices, their 
cockades, and their pikes? Would she 
shout their wicked cries and sing their 
brazen songs? You have seen her, Mon¬ 
sieur ; she is * aristocrat ’ as the good God 
made her. The first citoyenne who peeped 
into her face would shout for the 
tumbril and the guillotine.” 

“ But she cannot stay here for ever. She 
will starve.” 

“These things will not last for ever, 
Monsieur. Evil men have their day. 
Madame clings to her home. Why not? 
Will Bonaparte gain victories without end ? 
Why do not you English crush him? ” he 
asked fiercely. “He is the idol that 
France worships; it is mob-worship. The 
mob turns quickly, Monsieur. What it 
worships to-day it will tear to-morrow. 
It is a wolf-pack ; shoot the King-wolf and 
his followers will sup upon his body; it' 
is always so. I am French, and I do not 
want England to defeat my country, but 
these citoyens, thefce sansculottes, this 
Bonaparte are not France. Break them 
down. Monsieur. Break them down, and I 
will love you ! ” 

Girardot hissed out the words between his 
teeth, and his face blazed with passion. 
His hatred of the destroyers of the old 
order of things, the murderers of his 
master and his own daughter, was a mad¬ 
ness with him, and Griffiths could see why 
it was that he would kill any of the re¬ 
volted citoyens, sleeping or waking, if he 
chanced upon them. Girardot went on, 
telling stories of the terrible things done 
in France, and fanning his passion into 
fiercer flames. Madame de Voisy heard 
him. “Jean, man ami,” she said quietly, 
“ call Mademoiselle to me.” 

Instantly the faithful fellow’s face grew 
calmer. He bowed. “I go, Madame,” he 
answered, and went. “ My poor Jean is 
very bitter at times,” she said to Griffiths. 

“ He has cause, Madame.” 

“ Alas ! yes; but patience rights more 
wrongs than anger does. It is not good to 
hate. You do not love us in England, 
Monsieur ? ” 

“ England would love you, Madame.” 

“But France, Monsieur? All the 
world is growing to hate us. Those who 
have done the things to turn nations against 
us must pay a terrible penalty some day, 
and my poor country must pay also, for 
they are its masters. We were not blame¬ 
less in the old days, but those who were 
wronged are inflicting greater wrongs ; the 
punishment will be heavy, but France will 
rise again, and be a great and good 
country.” 

“ Please God ! Madame, it will.” 

[The 
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The rustle of a curtain heralded the 
coming of Mademoiselle, and the eyee of 
the boys instantly turned in the direction 
of the sound. Neither Madame nor Jean 
had given them the least idea of what to 
expect in the fatherless maid. What they 
saw caused them to bend their heads in 
homage. “It iss a vision!” murmured 
Griffiths. 

Mademoiselle leaned on Jean’s arm, and 
very frail, very beautiful, almost unearthly 
was her form. Madame’s eyes were dark 
in a pale face, and her hair was silvered. 
The eyee of Mademoiselle were blue as 
those of anv Saxon maid, and her hair 
like the ripe corn of autumn. But her face 
was strangely white, of a paleness quite 
unlike that of Madame; and she was tall 
for her thirteen years and very slender. 
She clung to Jean as though she needed 
the support he gave her, and she looked in 
rather a startled manner at the three 
strangers. Even the boys could see that 
she had suffered from a great shock and 
still dreaded danger. Their brave hearts 
went out to the girl at once. 

Jean brought her to her mother’s side. 
“ Emmiline,” she said in her gentle voice, 

‘ these young gentlemen are English 


and have escaped from the prison in 
Havre.” 

Mademoiselle curtsied and Griffiths and 
the boys bowed. “Iam glad you escaped, 
Messieurs. I am in prison and cannot get 
out,” she said. 

“We are sorry, very sorry for you, 
Mademoiselle, and wish we could help 
you,” Hal replied. “ If you could get to 
England you would be safe.” 

“ That is just it. Monsieur —if l could 
get £0 England! But I cannot. Jean 
says we dare not venture out of this tower. 
Are the people of France grown so hor¬ 
rible, Monsieur, that they would kill 
mamma and me just because we have clean 
faces and good clothes? They did not 
kill you, and you are of gentle blood, not 
canaille. Is our dear, good Jean grown 
too tender of us ? ” 

Griffiths answered the question. 
“Mademoiselle, Monsieur Girardot iss 
the bravest of the brave. Your beautiful 
country iss not a safe walking-place for 
gentlewomen. Yet I have been thinking.” 

“ Of what, Monsieur ? ” asked Emmiline. 

“ Have I Madame’s permission to speak 
my thoughts ? " asked the Welshman, turn¬ 
ing to his sad-faced hostess. 

(To be continued.) 


“Why, certainly, Monsieur.” 

“It iss this, then. These two young 
gentlemen and myself are risking a tramp 
across a strip of France; we are not yet 
disguised and we speak French but little. 
We hope to get home to England. If we 
can get there, why not you ? It iss not so 
hard to make a disguise; money will do 
much; care will do more. Monsieur 
Girardot iss as wise as he iss brave. Let 
him talk with me and we will form a 
plan. You stay in the Chateau at the 
peril of your life. There iss nothing you 
can do until Bonaparte iss crushed and law 
prevails once more. You will starve here. 
The confinement will make you ill. You 
will die. It iss better to take a risk. With 
Madame’s permission Monsieur Girardot 
and I will make plans.” 

Madame de Voisy looked at Jean. “ It 
is possible,” he said. 

“ Then try, mon brarc, for the sake of 
my poor Emmiline. She is pining to 
death.” 

So, whilst Madame, Mademoiselle, and 
the boys chatted quietly about England, 
Jean and Griffiths put their heads together 
to find out some way of escape from the 
ruined Chateau. 


JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD , 

Author 0 / “ Sinclair o] the Scouts .” 

(Illustrated by ARTHUR TwiDLE.) 

CHAPTER XIV.—RED SHIRT TAKES A HAND IN THE GAME. 


r. Nicholas was already on his knees 
beside the prostrate form, and his 
hands were tearing at Jack’s hunting shirt. 
He found the pocket and discovered a piece 
of parchment with a mass of figures written 
on it, a bit of gold-bearing quartz, and that 
was all. He examined every pocket he 
could find, but not a trace of the document 
he was so eager to obtain could be dis¬ 
covered. With a volley of oaths, he hissed 
in Jack’s ear : “ Where is that scrip con¬ 
cerning the land in Chicago, you hound ? 
You had it on you last night. Where is 
it? ” 

He forgot that Jack could not reply 
because of the gag which bound him. 

“ What cursed foolery is this,** he con¬ 
tinued, as he read the writing under the 
figures—“ Divide total of addition by 
78923 and reduce to lbs. Write the answer 
in words.” “Good heavens! Is the man 
a schoolmaster or a lunatic ? ” He flung the 
parchment upon the floor and resumed his 
search through Jack’s clothing. But still 
he found nothing. “ Take the gag off, 
Bill; we must make him speak. Make the 
fire hot, Charlie.” 

The crack of a rifle from the look-out 
tower broke in upon his words. 

“What luck, boys?” shouted Kansas 
BUI. 

“ Missed the varmint, Bill. I only 
glimpsed him behind one of the horses, 
curse the luck ! ” 

“ You’ll have no other chance now, you 
Txretched fool! ” roared Bill. “ The trap is 


exposed, and the game will fight shy of it. 
Is it poeeible that such wooden-headed var¬ 
mint are running loose in the world, Call¬ 
ing themselves men? You are only fit for 
a dime museum or a waxworks show. Now, 
Jeffrey, we have no time for fooling. 
We’ve come over two thousand miles for 
the certificate of that land you ow'n in 
Chicago. We’re going to have it. If you 
like to take five hundred dollars we’ll buy 
it fair and straight; if you don’t, then 
we’ll have it without purchase. Where’s 
the scrip? ” 

“ Find it!” said Jack. “ I’ll neither sell 
nor give it. You can do what you like, you 
treacherous skunk! ” 

Kansas Bill’s answer was a heavy kick 
which nearly broke two of Jack’s ribs. 
He groaned and turned pale as death. 

“Gently, BiU,” said Nicholls. “Don’t 
be too impatient. We’ll try quieter 
measures. There is nothing like a red-hot 
ramrod for making tongues wag. Placed 
near the eyes it is a wonderful persuader, 
and when it insinuates itB way into the 
flesh it can make the dumb speak. I’ll 
give you half an hour, Jeffrey, and if the 
scrip is not in our hands then, you can 
prepare yourself for a lively time. Take 
warning; we’re not children who faint at 
the sight of blood, and in the course of our 
wanderings we’ve run up against some 
queer things, haven’t we, Bill?” 

“ You’ll run up against something 
6ome day,” said Jack, “ that will putaetop 
for ever to your crimes—a pistol barrel 


or the branch of a good stout tree. 
Untie my hands and let me up. You have 
gone quite as far as it is safe to do. If 
you take my advice you will drop it.” 

“You silly young fool!” sneered 
Nicholls. “ Haven’t you taken our measure 
yet? Do you think we are beginners at 
this sort of work? If you do, you make 
a thundering big mistake. What we start 
we’ll go through with—you may bet your 
bottom dollar on that; and now we’ve 
started out for your scrip we are going 
to have it. If you are wise you’ll say 
right out where it is, or, by the heavens 
above you, we’ll bum the information out 
of you with a red-hot ramrod. It’ll be no 
child’s play, I tell you. For the last time, 
where have you put the scrip? Speak, 
you hound ! Speak, when I tell you ! ” 

He slapped Jack across the face with his 
open hand as he said these words, and his 
countenance was livid with fury. 

“Is that ramrod hot enough, Parny?” 
he continued in a quieter tone, speaking to 
one of the two men bending over the fire. 
“ If it is, hand it over.” 

“ Gammy Thumb, pull the ramrod out,” 
said Parny. “ Great Ca?sar! it looks 
vicious, the spluttering, skinny-looking 
varmint, with its white, flashing eye. 
Where will you try it first, boss ? ” 

Nicholls took the white-hot ramrod, 
twirled it once or twice in the air, and 
then laid it deliberately on the top of 
Jack’s ear. For a moment the unfortunate 
sufferer did not realise the anguish, but 
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as the hot metal burnt his ear and singed 
his head the intolerable smarting made him 
scream out with a pitiful intensity. The 
smell of burning flesh became apparent. 

Nicholls lifted the ramrod away and 
handed it to Parny, who thrust it once 
again into the glowing embers. 

“ Now, Jeffrey, that was the first taste; 
the second will be a little more pungent. 
Again I say, where have you put that 
scrip ? It isn’t on you, but it can’t be far 
away If you don’t reply in three minutes 
you will lose one eye. Three minutes after¬ 
wards I’ll blind you entirely, and ten 
minutes later you’ll be dead. Do you hear ? 
Do you understand ? Answer me.” 

Jack was bitterly angry at the treatment 
which was being accorded by the villains, 
but he began to think that, after all, life 
was of more value than land. It seemed 
foolish to cling to property when life and 
death were hanging in the balance. He 
was on the point of yielding, when it 
struck him that Nicholls and hie gang 
had gone too far to spare his life now. 
If they did so they might rest assured that 
their possession of the scrip would not lead 
to their holding of the land. On the con¬ 
trary, their suspicious minds would need 
little prompting to be absolutely certain 
that if Jack were alive a speedy vengeance 
would fall upon them. A moment’s 
thought convinced Jack that Nicholls had 
resolved to take his life, to massacre 
Bounding Elk and Buffalo Robe, and then 
to burn down the homestead, leaving the 
tragedy to be thought to be one of the 
murderous attacks of the Sioux, and thus 
to have an open way to the safe possession 
of the valuable land he coveted. Jack felt 
that there was no avenue of escape in the 
way of confession, and determined to say 
nothing. Nicholls and Kansas Bill watched 
him with a black scowl of pitiless ferocity 
upon their faces. Parny turned the ram¬ 
rod over and over in the fire. 

“ I say, Nicholls," shouted one of the 
men from the tower on the roof, “ I can’t 
see those red chums of Jeffrey’s anywhere. 
I guess they’ve managed to creep into the 
ranche. 1 saw the dog about five minutes 
ago. Have you got a guard at the doors ? ” 

“ The doors are all barricaded from the 
other side, Charlie; we’re fastened in just 
as much as the Indians are fastened out. 
We’ll have to force the doors or get 
through the tower down to the ground. 
If you see the Indians, plug them with your 
bullets, and finish the dog too. This fool 
of a Jeffrey won’t speak.” 

“I say, Nicholls,” shouted Charlie a 
few minutes later, “ send Kansas Bill up 
here, will you? There's something moving 
ou the fringe of the woods; seems to me 
like as if a crowd of Indians was getting 
ready to charge out. I can see them plainly 
now. By gosh! there’s a big crush of 
them. They look like Sioux.” 

In order to understand what took place 
immediately after Nicholls jumped upon 
the ladder to mount to the tower, it is 
necessary to remember how the men were 
placed. There were eight altogether—two 
were on the tower, Nicholls and Kansas 
Bill were climbing up to them, and four 
men were standing in various postures at 
the doors ornear the fire. Parny was holding 
the ramrod in his hand and was bending 
over the embers. Jack’s head was a few 


yards from the western inner door. As 
Parny picked up the ramrod his eyes hap¬ 
pened to fall upon this doorway, and he 
could have sworn that the timber moved 
slightly. He was moving towards Jack, 
with the glowing ramrod in his hand, when 
from the opposite side of the room an arrow 
sped through a crevice in the upright 
timbers and pierced his brain. With a 
groan, Parny staggered backwards and fell 
across the fire, dead. Another man 
screamed and clapped his hand to his 
shoulder, and tried vainly to dislodge an 
arrow which had almost transfixed him. 

Am Parny fell the northern door was 
dashed open by Bounding Elk, and Jack 
felt his bonds cut. He leapt to his feet as 
Bounding Elk threw himself with all his 
force against the ladder. The impetus shook 
Nicholls and Kansas Bill from the steps, 
and they came crashing to the floor. There 
was a sound of cracking pistols, a shout 
from Bounding Elk, and then the door 
was dragged to from the inside of the 
passage and the bandits heard the bars 
swung into place. Furious with rage, 
Nicholls and Kansas Bill flung themselves 
at each door. They might as well have 
tried to break out of a prison. The stout 
pine timbers were too strong to be broken 
down in that way. Meanwhile, the three 
friends were shaking hands with each other 
in the passage by the well. 

After Bounding Elk and Buffalo Robe 
had hid themselves in the passage they 
had waited in vain for a chance of helping 
Jack. They traversed the whole of the 
passage seeking for loopholes through 
which an arrow or bullet might be fired. 
At length Buffalo Robe found a hole which 
he quickly transformed into a slit of about 
two feet long. This faced the western 
door. 

Nicholls would have been shot if the slit 
had covered him, but fortunately for him¬ 
self he was out of range. When the two 
men began to climb the ladder Bounding 
Elk saw that the western door was right in 
the line of fire. If Parny or some of the 
men could be induced to place themselves 
between Buffalo Robe and the door a suc¬ 
cessful shot could be made. Bounding Elk 
withdrew the bars of the north inner door 
and slipped round to the western and shook 
it. Then, without waiting to see what 
happened, he hurried back along the pas¬ 
sage and prepared to leap out. The scream 
of the second man told him that Buffalo 
Robe was succeeding in his difficult marks¬ 
manship. Instantly he flung open the door, 
and, tomahawk and knife in hand, leaped 
to cover the prostrate figure of Jack Jef¬ 
frey with his own body. A couple of slashes 
with his keen knife set Jack free, and as 
soon as Bounding Elk saw that he had 
achieved his freedom the thought of 
revenge impelled him to fling himself 
against the ladder. Almost as soon as the 
falling men reached the ground the Indian 
was safe behind the door, and Jack was 
able to prepare for a full revenge. 

“ Get my rifle, Buffalo Robe, and give me 
a knife. I’ll soon have loopholes in plenty, 
and the gentry inside will find themselves 
in a tight corner. But first of all slip out¬ 
side and get me the scrip which you saw 
me thrust below the timbers. Right you 
are, Buff, my boy ; a few minutes are plenty 
for a smart fellow like you. Take your 


position by the slit you made, and fire 
whenever a man crosses the line.” 

By this time Kansas Bill and Nicholls 
were on their feet. Bill dragged the arrow 
out of his comrade by simply driving it 
right through the wounded shoulder. It 
was a rough piece of surgery which elicited 
another yell from the sufferer. As soon as 
Jack began to fire through the loophole the 
villains realised that their position was 
hopeless. They dropped on their hands and 
knees, and crawled to where the ladder was 
being fixed from above by Charlie and 
his comrade. As soon as they stood upright 
they came into the line of fire, and Jack’s 
rifle put an end to the misdoings of one of 
the men, an unfortunate who had been 
pushed forward by Nicholls. Before Jack 
could fire again Kansas Bill and Nicholls 
had sprung up the ladder and were out of 
range. The remaining bandits threw them¬ 
selves flat upon the ground. 

“ You are certain all the outer doors are 
secured, Buffalo Robe ? The villains on the 
tower will slide down to the ground and 
try to break in from the outside.” 

“ Have no fear, Sure Eye; the doors are 
barricaded. Shoot the palefaces who 
remain. Four are on the roof and two are 
dead. The two who grovel upon the ground 
will soon be forced to show themselves, and 
then we can reach them with our arrows.” 

“We must cut loopholes lower down, 
Buffalo Robe; take your knife and try on 
the other side. I will work from this side.” 

They began to hack at the pines in 
order to cut a loophole near to the ground. 
Before they succeeded, however, Kansas 
Bill had lowered a rope. The two men 
were swiftly drawn out of eight, and the 
inner room was now clear. The wounded 
man was faint with loss of blood. Nicholls 
hastily bound the wound, and, hauling up 
the ropes of the trapdoor, Kansas Bill cut 
them off close to the top, and, having closed 
the trap, prepared to descend into the 
corral. They were afraid that Jack would 
pick them off with his rifle before they 
could reach the ground, but they failed to 
realise that the greatest peril would be 
when they were within the corral, for the 
walls were loopholed all round for rifle and 
arrow fire. The moment the men reached 
the ground Jack began to fire. He had 
taken up his position in the eastern apex, 
covering the north-east and south-east por¬ 
tions of the corral, while Bounding Elk 
was stationed in the western apex. Under 
the rapid, spiteful fire, Kansas Bill and his 
comrades lost all courage. They were 
braver behind cover than in the open, and 
until they could shelter within the pine 
stumps of the small corral they had not the 
heart to try any reprisals against the ranche. 

When within a little protection they 
opened fire upon the house and kept it up 
vigorously for a time. Their object was 
to keep Jack busy while Kansas Bill tried 
to get the outer gates open in order to 
escape. Bill carried this out very cleverly. 
Collecting a bunch of horses, he drove 
them in a body towards the gate, keeping a 
horse or two between the ranche and him¬ 
self. Texas Charlie crept along the inner 
side of the crowd, unfastening the gates 
and attaching a strong lariat to one of 
them, so that at a moment they might be 
swung wide open. Having done this, with¬ 
out letting the horses out, Kansas Bill and 
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ground. That is, as soon as we have got revenge is sweet. I’d rather have the 
Jeffrey into our hands. I want to possess pleasure of tying the skunk up and pitching 
the scrip for the land in Chicago, but him on the top of the burning ranche. Are 


you ready, Charlie, to 
make tracks ? see 
that our horses are all 
in a bunch and keep 
them together. The 
rest of the animals we’ll 
stampede when we get 
outside. We’ll strike 


Charlie drove them back to the corral where 
Nicholls and the others were lying. 

“ Now, Nicholls, we can swing the gates 
open as soon as we are ready to clear off,” 
said Bill, with a bitter oath. “ I wish I 
could set fire to the ranche before we go. 
But I’ll wait in hiding on the prairie 
for twelve months, if need bo. in 
order to catch that young cur 
and finish him. I want hi* life 
now far more than his 
property.” 

“ Don't say another word. 

Bill,” hissed Nicholls, 
through his clenched teeth, 

“ or you’ll drive me mad. 

They can’t stop inside that 
house for ever. We’ll drive 
off all the cattle when we 
clear out, and that will 
mean that when they come 
out to make tracks for the 
Fort they must walk. It 
will be a sad thing if men 
like me and you cannot 
lie low until we get our 
revenge. If we are disap¬ 
pointed because they won’t 
come out we’ll collect a 
number of boys like 
ourselves, and bum 
the place to the 
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be can meet with any of his friends. See 
that we drive all the horses before us.” 

Each man now prepared to make a rush 
for the gate, sheltered in the midst of the 
horses. Kansas Bill and his comrades 
drove the animals out of the corral, and 
then mixed up with them in such a way 
that the keenest shot could not have picked 
off a man without in the first place shooting 
two or three horses. The lariat dragged 
the gates open, and, with a rush, the men 
and horses dashed through, out upon the 
grass of the prairie. Once safely outside, 
the six men scrambled to their saddles, and, 
with many wild yells and blows from their 
whips, drove Jack’s terrified horses in a 
wild panic from the ranche. 

They had not galloped half a mile when 
Jack darted from the house, barricaded 
the gate, and, climbing up to the parapet 
which ran around the outer fence, began 
firing at the retreating ruffians. The 
wounded man, who was reeling in his 
saddle as he rode last of the company, 
was not much more than five hundred 
yards away.. As the rifle rang out for the 
third time he was seen to lurch forward 
and plunge heavily to the ground. Jack’s 
bullet had caught him. 

But Jack saw more than the success of 
his shot. From a thick patch of grass and 
sage brush about four miles away he saw a 
crowd of mounted Indians start up and 
race straight for Nicholls and his four 
companions. At the same moment, from 
the end of the wood, another yelling mass 
of Sioux Indians burst into sight. They 
were all well mounted, and rode past the 
ranche waving their spears and shrieking 
out their war-cry. They were following the 
trail of the white men. As they raced along 
some of their number jumped from their 
ponies in order to scalp the unfortunate who 
had fallen. Then they leaped on their ponies 
again and hurried on after the crowd. 

Kansas Bill saw the Indians rise from 
the prairie grass in front and heard 
the yell of the main body which broke out 
of the recesses of the wood. Caught as 
they were between two fires, Bill lost nerve 
for a few minutes, and in that time Nicholls 
gave the command which cost the men 
their lives. It was to cut off at a sharp 
angle and race for the higher banks of the 
stream. The proper course would have 
been to sacrifice the horses as Jack had 
done on a former occasion and fight the 
Indians behind an improvised entrench¬ 
ment. The chances of escape were small, 
hut at least the white men could have 
taught the Sioux a lesson. 

With a sinking heart, Nicholls saw 
that the Indians had posted horse¬ 
men in the direction of the stream, 
for presently a flight of arrows came 
winging towards them. The range 
was too long for much danger, but the 
sting of death was not far behind their 
first threatening. Another flight warned 
Nicholls that it was time to do more than 
run. Meanwhile the Sioux forces were 
rapidly making a semicircle around the 
fugitives in the rear, and pattering shots 
began to fall. 

“ Swing round, Nicholls,” said Kansas 
Bill, “ when I give the word. We must 
try to break through the line somewhere. 
It is weakest on the right. Get your guns 
ready.” 


” No, no. Bill, we ought to dismount 
now and keep them off with the rifle. If we 
once get among that crowd there will be no 
hope for us. They are a hundred to one. 
Even though we broke through, they would 
be on our trail before we had gone two 
hundred yards. If we must fight, let it 
be behind our horses. We can take plenty 
of lives before they rush us, and maybe a 
bold stand will bluff them off.” 

“It’s too late; they’ll ride over us, 
Nicholls; take my word for that. But 
give the signal when we must dismount; 
we must do it as one man.” 

At the shout of Nicholls the horses were 
pulled up and the five men leaped to the 
ground. Without more than a minute’s 
delay a brisk fire was opened upon the 
advancing horde of Indians. Several 
riders tumbled headlong to the ground. 

There was a fierce war-whoop, a 
momentary confusion, and then the Sioux 
braves swept on again. As fast as they 
could jam in the cartridges Nicholls and 
his sturdy ruffians fired, until the nearness 
of the charging warriors brought the 
Indian bows into service. A thick cloud 
of arrows almost darkened the sky, for 
the glancing shafts came in an unending 
flight. The horses were killed in a few 
minutes, and the men were wounded in 
many places. Kansas Bill had a shaft 
through both cheeks, Nicholls fell riddled 
with arrows, and Charlie was shot through 
the neck. The Sioux, despite the heavy 
toll of wounded and dead braves taken by 
the white men, did not hesitate in their 
wild, fierce charge. They seemed to be 
possessed with the fury of battle. In a 
few minutes all was over. The white men 
were simply hacked to pieces by the heavy 
blows of the Indian tomahawks, and so 
terrible was the massacre that not even a 
fragment of scalp could be secured by the 
triumphant braves. Never was a tragedy 
wrought more quickly. Destruction had 
overwhelmed Nicholls and his company as 
swiftly as an avalanche destroys an Alpine 
homestead. 

“ Ugh ! ” panted a Sioux chief as he stood 
beside his trembling, excited horse. “ Sure 
Eye, the friend of the Pawnee Loups, has 
met with death on the ground he coveted. 
It has been a great fight. Is the young 
chief of the Pawnees among the dead ? ” 

“ We cannot find him, Red Shirt. As 
we rode out of the wood there was a shot 
fired from the ranche. I heard the sound, 
and one of the men on horseback fell. The 
Rattlesnake has his scalp. The Pawnee 
boy may still be in the house. It is time 
for us to return. We have watched the 
place for many hours, and know that Sure 
Eye had only a few companions. They are 
now all victims of Dakotah vengeance, and 
can do no more harm. If the Pawnee 
young dog is alone in the ranche we can 
easily drag him out.” 

“ There was no shot fired from the 
ranche,” interrupted the Rattlesnake, ‘‘the 
man whose scalp hangs at my belt was 
wounded to the death. Howling Wolf only 
thought he heard the sound. The ranche 
must now be empty, and waits for us. 
Why delay ? The braves are hungering for 
the spoil." 

Red Shirt stood gazing upon the awful 
relics of the tragedy. His warriors had 
been watching the ranche since daylight, 


and, of course, had not seen Nicholls and 
his gang arrive. They supposed that Jack 
had somehow perceived the lurking war¬ 
riors and had made a bold break for free¬ 
dom and life, leaving the empty ranche to 
the mercy of the Sioux. 

(To be continued.) 



THE ASTRONOMER’S 
ANSWER. 

4 GED was he, white and stooping 

With the weight of full fourscore; 
Learndd was he, nor was hidden 
From hini aught of starry lore. 

For right well could he distinguish 
Where there flowed the Milky Way; 
Which was Mars and which was Venus 
He could generally say. 

And lie knew the constellations 
Of the Sisters and the Hear, 

And he’d point you out the Pole Star 
Wiiich was nearly always there. 

On a bare and lofty mountain 
Dwelt he, lonely, as was meet. 

With the stars for Ids companions— 

And some nuts and things to eat 

But alas, for peace and quiet I 
For, however much he tried 
To preserve his lonely splendour. 

People would not let him bide. 

They would scale his airy dwelling 
Rv the dozen and the score. 

Till the poor old swot used language 
Which they could not but deplore. 

And the questions they would ask him I 
And the posers they would set 1 
Striving cunningly to trap him 
In their mean and crafty net 1 

But they never got him cornered, 

Never knew Ids answer fail; 

Still he scorned them, glib and fluent, 

Still he flourished, blithe and hale. 


Last they found a simple maiden— 

Oh, so dainty and demure I— 

And she murmured, “ I’ve a question 
That will floor him, I am sure 1 ’’ 

So they led her to the wise man. 

With anticipation pale, 

And she asked him, dimpling sweetly, 

“ Can a comet wig it* taU t " 

Like a stem, avenging angel 
Glared he, fearsome in his wrath. 

Till the knees of brave men trembled. 

And the maiden’s tears gushed forth. 

Then he spake in awful accents, 

'• I have heard your feeblest iest, 

I have answered futile questions. 

But I think this beats the rest 1 

“ Hear, ye fools I I will make answer, 

Te shall never score off me!— 

Can a comet irag it* tail , sirs ?— 

OFFER IT A BUN AND SEE 1 ” 

ARCH. J. A. WTLS05. 
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SIMPLE “MATHEMATICAL” MAGIC. 


S ome time ago I tried to show “ B.O.P.” 

readers that figures are not so dry 
ae we sometimes think they are. This 
article, though of a similar nature, will, I 
hope, show that mathematics and geo¬ 
metrical problems are not nearly so dull 
as they sound. 

We usually associate magic with inno¬ 
cent deceit, but all these puzzles are, in a 
double sense, “on the square.” 

Every reader of the “ B.O.P.,” I sup¬ 
pose, is familiar with magic squares. These 



squares consist of arrangements of figures 
in a square, so placed that when added 
up, each row, each column, and each 
diagonal shall produce the same total. 

M. Frenicle, a Frenchman, who pub¬ 
lished a work on magic squares in 1693, 
said that the numbers 1 to 16 could be 
differently arranged in a square no less than 
20,922,789,888,000 times, but I have not 
personally checked his figures ! 

In Fig. 1 I give quite a unique magic 
Bquare, for, besides being a magic square 
by itself totalling 34, every way it contains 
six other magic squares. Divide the 
square into four equal parts, making four 
squares of four figures, and each square 
totals 34. Again, take the four centre 
squares, and we find the total is 34 ; also 
the numbers in the four corners (sur¬ 
rounded by circles) total 34. We also find 
that its magic properties are not disturbed 



FIG. 2. 

A Draughts Problem. 


if we take a column from one side and 
place it on the other, or if we interchange 
the top and bottom rows. 

When you have been playing draughts 
you have perhaps been enabled to capture 
four or even five of your opponent’s 
“ men ” in one move. Have you ever 
thought how many “ men ” can be taken 


By MORLEY ADAMS. 

in one move? I believe the highest pos¬ 
sible number is nine, and Fig. 2 shows 
the position necessary for this fine capture ; 
but it can also be accomplished from 
the other five positions, A, C, D, E, 
F, which represent the starting place 
of the King. You jump over 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9, finishing your gigantic 
leap in the square marked F. Can any 
reader suggest an arrangement where more 
than nine men can be placed hors dt combat 
in a single move ? 



using all numbers in order as they come. 
By looking at Fig. 5 you will see that when 
three is reached you have come to the out¬ 
side edge of the square. Now the rule is 
always to place the next number in the 
square at the top of the next right-hand 
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FIG. 5. 

How to form any Magic Square of Odd Numbers. 


line (indicated by arrow). Again you have 
come to the edge of the square, and again 
start at the end of the 



Fia. 4. 

Is 04 equal to 65 ? 


Figs. 3 and 4 show a very curious 
geometrical problem which apparently 
proves that 64 is equal to 65. In Fig. 3 is 
shown an ordinary draught or chess board 
of 64 equal squares. Now if we cut along 
the thick lines A B, C D, and E F, and 
arrange the pieces as shown in Fig. 4, we 
find that although the pieces fit perfectly 
they have by some seemingly uncanny 
means increased to 65 squares. Can you 
explain this extraordinary paradox ? At 
first sight it has puzzled the cleverest 
mathematicians and geometricians. The 
fact is the cut pieces of Fig 3, when placed 
together as Fig. 4, do not exactly fit, but 
tne scale being so small they appear to 
do so. However, try it with one-inch 
squares or larger still, and the discrepancy 
will at once be apparent. The space caused 
by the misfit is just sufficient to form one 
extra square. 

At various times articles have appeared 
in the “ B.O.P.” on magic squares, and 
it will prove interesting to know a simple 
method of forming (or solving) any square 
of odd numbers. For example, let us take 
a square of 7 (49 squares). Always start 
with 1 by placing it in the square under 
the centre square, then work diagonally 
downwards to the right thus : 

Ml 

I?L_ 

lil 


next line (shown by 
arrow), then continue 
diagonally to the right 
from 6 to 7. Whenever 
you come to a multiple 
of the squares 7, 14, 21, 
28, etc.), instead of con 
tinuing in a diagonal 
line, you go down the 
same column, miss one 
square, and place the 
next figure (in this in¬ 
stance 8) in the square 
under the one missed. 
Continue diagonally as 
heretofore until you come to the next multi¬ 
ple (14), and proceed as in the case of the 
first multiple. When the next multiple (21) 
is arrived at we find that when we have 
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Flu. 8. 

How to form a Magic Square of 4. 

missed a square we come outside the- 
boundary, so the next figure (22) is placed 
in the square at the top of the same 
column, and so on until the entire squares 
are filled. We now find that the columns 
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and rows add up to 175, also the centre 
diagonals, thus forming a magic square. 

A very simple method of forming a 
square of four (16 squares) is to simply 
place a dot in the central diagonals (as 
shown in Fig. 6). Now start at the be¬ 
ginning of the square, and put down the 


9 



numbers in their right order, but missing 
each square occupied by a dot. Thus we 
find the first square so occupied, and men¬ 
tally noting it as 1, we place two in the 
next square, and three in the next; the 
next square is occupied by a dot, so 
mentally calling it four we place five in 
the following square, and so on. The 
square now appears as shown in Fig. 7. 
We now work on exactly the same principle, 
and fill in the squares occupied by dots, 
calling the last square one, the next 
two, the next three, until we again come 
to a dotted square, and fill in four, likewise 
6, 7, 10, 11, 13, and 16, and the square is 
complete, and totals 34 every way. 

To divide a square into three other equal 
squares is a difficult matter until you know 
how to do it! 



PIG. 10. PIG. ll. 



Divide the square up as shewn in Fig. 9, 
make the line A E equal to half the square’s 
diagonal, draw the line from E to B, make 
A F and G C perpendicular to E B, set 
off F H, G I, and G K equal to A F, make 
the line L M parallel to B E. Cut along 
the lines, and arrange the pieces as shewn 
in Figs. 10, 11, and 12. An interesting 
experiment is to try to divide an ordinary 
Greek cross by two straight and direct 
cuts so that the pieces when put together 
will form a perfect square. You will find 


that the only way of doing this is to cut 
along the Unes indicated in Fig. 14. 


Fig. IS. 




The Oreek Cross and the Square. 

Having done this, you have only to arrange 
the pieces as Bhown in Fig. 15, and you get 
a perfect square. Yet another experiment 
of a similar nature, and productive of 
some amount of ingenuity, is shown in the 
last set of diagrams. The problem is to 


FIG. 16. 

cut a square of paper or cardboard into 
two pieces so that by moving their positions 


Figs. 16, 17, and 18 will result. The 
solution is shown in the last three sketches. 



FIG. 17. 


FIG. 19. 


FIG. 20. 



Cut down the zigzag line in Fig. 19, and 
place the pieces as in 20 and 21. 
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CHESS. 

Problem No. 710. 


By J. Pierce. 



S olution of No. 709.—1, Q—R 3, QxQ. 

2, P—K 4 ch., K or B moves. 3, B 
mates in one of 3 places. 

The “ Anchor ” is solved by K:D6. The 
41 Cross ” is done by N:E3 ; and the other 
by P E8 L.—The HM by Smithwhite is 1, 
L:D4, P:D4 (or a, b, e, d, e, /). 2, 0 F6f, 
0:B5. 3, M:B5t, N E5. 4, M:E5J. (a) 

M G8. 2, M:C5, N:C5. 3, L E5t, K G6. 

4, L F6J. (6) M G4. 2, O E7|, N:E7. 3, 

L E5f, K G6. 4, N E8J. (e) O C4. 2, O 

E7t, N:E7. 3, L D5t, O E5. 4, L:E5J. 

(d) L G5. 2, M:C5, N:C5. 3, L E5J. (e) L 
F4. 2, O E7f, N:E7. 3, L:F4J. (/) M 

G5. 2, M:C5. 

The one of 7 pieces is solved by 1, P D7, 
and 2, in both cases, P D8 N ; and 3, N G6 
or N C7.t 

Those by Galitzky begin with 1, K Gl, 
followed by a discovered check, and mate 
with the O. His No. 3 is 1, O A8, K D5. 
2, O C7t* an d 3, N B4 or C3, and a fine l 
with the M. If 1,—K C5, also 2, O C7, and 
3, M C6t- The other one in 4 is 1, N H4, 
PG5. 2, K Gl, and 3, K F2 or N G5.—The 
8t has 1, N H7. 2, O El. 3, O G4. 4, 
N G6. 5, N H7. 6, O H2. 7, O H F3. 
8, O D3J. 

Chess may have originated in Egypt or in 
China, but the best problems have lately been 
made in Europe and in the United States of 
America. There is fine play in the next 4 
problems by F. af Geijersstam : K El ; M 
£3. E5 ; O C7, E7 ; P F3, F4, H2, H4. K 
D4 ; O A8, G8 ; P A4, A5, B7, D7, F5, G6. 
X3.—K C2 ; M El ; O E4, G6 ; P B4, C4, 
G4, H4. K D4 ; NH2; 0 D7 ; P A4, B7, 
C7, G3, G7, H5. $3.—K F2 ; LAI; M 
B3, D4 ; N D3 ; O B4 ; P F5, G5. K E5 ; 
N B6, D1 ; P B7, C5, F6, F7, H«. $4.—K 
H6 ; L E6 ; N F5 ; O D7 ; P E2, F2. K 
F4; MC6; NA1; O B8, G7 ; PC4,C5,D6, 
E5, H3, H4. $5.—Equally fine is the play 

in the following : By G. Heathcote. K B3 ; 
L D2 ; O G7 ; P C2, F3. K E6 ; O B8 ; 
P D7, F6, G5. J3.—By F. Baird. K E8 ; 

LB2;NC4;OG6. KE4;NC5;0H1; 
PF5. J3.—By S. Magner. K Gl; L E6; 
N E2; O A4; P E5. K E4; P C6, E3. 
*3.—By R. Worters. K C7 ; L E7 ; M 
A5, D8; N B3, El ; P B4, C4, D5, E5, 
H4. KD4; OB8; P A6. *3.—By Mrs. 

W. J. Baird. K D7 ; N F7 ; O C5, H6 ; 
P G6, H4. K F6 ; N H8 ; O A5, C3 ; P 
C8, D3, E4, F4. J3.—By Z. Mach. K G7 ; 

L C4 ; P F2. K G5 ; P A7, F5, G4, H6. 
*3.—By H. v. Gottschall. K D8 ; L C7 ; 
OD6,E5; PD2.F2. KD4; OBI; PA3, 


D5. $3.—By J. Berger. K G7 ; L F3 ; 

M HI ; P B5, D2, E2, F2. K C4 ; P B6, 
C5, E6, E7. |3.—By J. A. W. Hunter. K 

D1 ; L A8 ; O C4, E6 ; P D3, F5. K D5 ; 
MC6; OB3, F7. $3.—By F. M. Teed. K 

B3 ; L G6 ; O B7, F7 ; P D5. K D7. J3. 
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“B.O.P.” STAMP COLLECTOR. 


HISTORICAL COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS. 

By Fred. W. Burgess. 

r E whole subject of collecting postage-stamps is 
so vast that boys are well advised in specialising on 
some particular group. By so doing, they make their 
albums more interesting, and by concentrating their 
attention upon stamps they can readily understand the 
collection affords them greater amusement and pleasure. 
Perhaps there is no better group of stamps to devote 
attention to than the historical commemorative stamps 
which have from time to time been issued by most 
countries. There was a time when the issue of com¬ 
memorative stamps was regarded as an excrescence 
which should be avoided, as something altogether 
outside the regular postal system; now, however, 
so many are regularly used that they are gradually 
becoming appreciated at their true value. 

It may interest the readers of this column to take a 
brief survey of some of the historical events com¬ 
memorated by postage-stamps, so that they may 
better understand their special features. Then, know¬ 
ing what to collect, they may set about collecting, and 
when they have secured a few specimens they will 
probably be eager to gather more, and so go on adding 
to the number, until the different countries’ histories 
are very clearly pictured in their minds. British 
Empire stamps naturally appeal to English boys in 
that as each new issue appears it seems to tell us 
more forcibly of the growing Empire over which King 
George rules. 

Taking a few Colonial Issues in alphabetical order, 
this fact may be more clearly demonstrated. In 1905 
a commemorative Issue in Barbados pictured the 
Olive Blossom, the vessel which in 1605 carried dis¬ 
coverers to the West Indies. It was the first English 
ship known to have touched the Island ; and, on land¬ 
ing, the crew erected a cross, and took possession of it, 
cutting in a bark of a tree the legend, “ James, King 
of England, and of this Island.” The splendid com¬ 
memorative stamps issued in Canada are specially 
interesting for the historical portraits upon them. The 
tercentenary commemorative issue in 1908 had upon 
the lc. stamp portraits of Cartier, who in 1535 explored 
the river St. Lawrence, and of Champlain, who founded 
the settlement where to-day the splendid city of Quebec 
stands. Another of the series shows a portrait of 
General Wolfe, who defeated the French General 
Montcalm in 1759. 

There have been several commemorative issues in 
Newfoundland, notably that of the Diamond Jubilee 
of the late Queen Victoria. On a 10c. Newfoundland 
stamp is a pictorial representation of Cabot's vessel, 
the Malt hew, which sailed from Bristol in the reign of 
Henry VII.; the result of the expedition being the 
discovery of the country appropriately named New¬ 
found-land. Columbus discovered Grenada in 1498, 
and four hundred years later the postal authorities 
commemorated the event by issuing a beautiful picture 
stamp, showing the old type of vessel so familiar to 
those who have followed the movements of Christopher 
Columbus and seen pictures of old sailing vessels. 
New South Wales commemorates the exploits of 
Captain Cook; New Zealand records history in the 
splendid picture stamps telling what the early settlers 
had to encounter, and showing the war vessels the 
natives used before New Zealand became an appendage 
of the British Crown. 

Many readers cf the “ B.O.P.” are old enough to 
remember the South African war, and the great excite¬ 
ment which prevailed in this country on Mafeking 
night. One of the most thrilling stories of British 
pluck and endurance Is brought very forcibly home 
to the collector by the simple surcharge “ Mafeking ” 
on those South African stamps used during that 
famous siege. Upon another stamp issued during 
that memorable time is a portrait of General Baden- 
Powell, who has done so much for the boys of this 
country in the foundation of the Boy Scouts. 

There have been issues in a great number of the 
South American Republics commemorating events in 
their past history ; among those collectable are both 
pictorial and portrait stamps of the Argentine. The 
issue of 1900 in Brazil commemorated the completion 
of four hundred years since its discovery, and another 
stamp keeps in memory green the l'an-American 
Congress in 1906. Perhaps one of the most interest¬ 
ing Brazilian stamps was that Issued in September, 
1871, commemorating the declaration made “ that 
from that date every child born of slave parents should 
be free.” The Independence of the Republic of Chili 
was declared in 1810, and commemorated by a special 
issue last year. 

The beautiful picture stamps of Venezuela marked 
great epochs in the history of the country. There is 


a fine pictorial 2 peso stamp of Salvador, Illustrating 
the planting of the standard of Isabella, and another 
having upon it a monument to Columbus. In North 
America the United States issues of recent years have 
been exceptionally beautiful, telling In picture form 
much of the history of the States, of the great Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, and of some of those wonderful 
exhibitions which have been held at St. Louis, Chicago, 
and other places. Lastly, boys will delight in the 
picture stamps recording "the discovery of gold in the 
Klondykc. 

European countries have been prolific in their com¬ 
memorative stamps. The Greek issues recording the 
revival of the Olympian Games in 1896 specially 
appeal to readers, for on them are pictured some of 
the great athletes of Greece in olden time. The cele¬ 
bration stamps of Holland in 1907 recall the birth of 
Admiral Ituyter, who was born in 1607, and fought 
against tne French in the Mediterranean. 

Indeed, there is scarcely a country without some 
stamps of historical value. Even China, so long 
behind the rest of the world, provides us with com¬ 
memorative stamps of more than usual interest. The 
series issued last year have upon them pictures of the 
Temple of Heaven, at Pekin, commemorating the 
first year of the reign of Hsuan-Tung, the design 
showing dragons guarding the “ yeh kuang chu,” a 
magic gem said to be “ as brilliant as lire and shining 
like a star.” 

Such, briefly, are the treasures that await the 
collector, and, happily for those with not much pocket- 
money, most of the commemorative stamps are easily 
obtainable at moderate prices. 

XXX 


Correspondence. 


O. Philips (Melbourne).—We had four articles on 
Noughts and Crosses, beginning on page 702 of our 
tenth volume. The serial tales in that volume 
were “ Edric the Norseman,” "For England, Home 
and Beauty,” “ Harry Treverton,” ‘‘The Last of the 
Paladins,’ "The Master of the Shell,” "The Middy 
and the Moors,” and " The Treasure of the Cacique.” 
Besides these there was the long series on "The 
Colours of the British Army.” The volume has 
long been out of print with us, but may be obtain¬ 
able second-hand. 

REtr.ATE “ B.O.P.”-ITK.—1. The Household Cavalry 
are the two regiments of Life Guards and the 
Horse Guards; all the other regiments are cavalry 
of the line. 2. Eighteen, if well grown. 3. Such 
ppointments are made from the ranks, but you 
should join the army with a view of being a soldier 
and not a clerk. 

P. O.—You can obtain a book giving all particulars 
from any of the hospital medical schools. 

J. H. Ingram.—T he inode of admission to the engineer¬ 
ing branch of the Royal Navy is now quite different 
from what it used to be. You will find the particulars 
in the Quarterly Navy List at any public library. 

Beginner. —There is no periodical devoted specially 
to the subject. You seem to mean the Ferruginous 
Duck, which is another name for the White-eyed 
Duck, Fulujvla nyroea, and that is a British bird. 
See “ Our Country's Birds,” published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., and obtainable at any bookshop. 

Constant Reader.— Obtained by examination. The 
College of Preceptors is in Bloomsbury Square. 
Write there. 

RIDDLE.—Consult a doctor and act on his advice. 

A. G. TVE.—1. The colour is old gold. 2. Books 
from W. B. Clive & Co., Southampton Row, of 
which Kingsway is a continuation. 

A. SHARRATT.—” How to Make a Canvas Canoe ” has 
long been out of print. It was reprinted in “ Indoor 
Games,” and that also is out of print. 

Hag.—L et it have a comfortable box to sleep in and 
the run of the kitchen at night. 

G. A. Leakey. —You should join the Canadian Navy, 
the posters about which are on every hoarding in 
Canada. The idea of coming all the way from 
Alberta on the chance of joining the Royal Navy 
is not to be encouraged. 

Ambitious Reader. —You can obtain the necessary 
certificates by attending evening classes and passing 
the examinations. 

J. DE Boeck.—A ddress the Secretary, Oxford Local 
Examinations, Oxford. 

B. R. Kennedy. —Get the particulars from the 
university that is most suitable for your purpose. 
Address the Registrar. The nearest is" Aberdeen. 

An Unhappy Reader.— Really there is nothing to 
worry about, and as you grow older you will find 
many more in the same position. The best thing to 
do Is to keep the knowledge to yourself, as it is of no 
interest to anybody else. 

J. Parker. —If you had read the correspondence 
column, you would know that the invariable answer 
is get “ The Sea,” published by the “ Shipping 
Gazette,” New Street Square, E.C. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


POLICE AND A BOY SCOUT. 

Public Presentation to a Brave lad. 

A SILVER medal and a handsome watch and chain 
were publicly presented to Master Vincent Hobart 
by the police at Scarborough recently. Hobart, 
who is a member of the local patrol of Boy Scouts, 
was on duty on the pier at Scarborough when a police¬ 
man was attacked by a man he was endeavouring 



to take prisoner. Although a number of people were 
about at the time all were afraid to approach to help 
the constable on account of the intimidating conduct 
of a number of roughs. Young Hobart ran to the 
constable’s aid, and although badly mauled he suc¬ 
ceeded in assisting to take the man prisoner and helped 
march him to the police station. 

jt jr 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Om table still groans with the piles of new books 
that have readied us. and so we can only briefly notice 
here any likely to interest our readers. 

First, we would draw particular attention to the 
splendid stories, natural-history manuals, etc., for 
boys, issued by the Religious Tract Society. We 
append just a few typical volumes, but the full catalogue 
may be obtained on application at 4 Bouvcrie Street, 
London, E.C. Many of the stories, it will be noticed, 
have been selected from the “ B.O.P.” : 

“ In the Heart of the Silent Sea." * By F. H. Bolton. 
With 3 coloured pictures. Price 2a. G d. 

" Sinclair of the Scouts; or, with Bayonet and 
Barricade in West Africa.” By J. Claverilon Wood. 
With 7 coloured illustrations by J. Finnemorc, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

" Every Boy’s Book of Railways and Steamships.” 
By Ernest Protheroe. With 5 coloured and 62 other 
full-page plates, from photographs. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt. Price 4s. 6 d. net. 

“ The Specimen Hunters.” By J. Macdonald 
Oxley. Price 2s. fid. 

” The Adventures of Timothv: a story of Crom¬ 
well’s Time.” By E. C. Kenvon. Price 2s. 6 d. 

" Out in the Silver WeBt." Bv Gordon Stables, 
M.D., r.n. Price 2s. fid. 

" The Camp Doctor,” and other Storiee. By E. 
Byerson Young. Price 2s. fid. 

“ Prom Slum to Quarter-deck.” By Gordon 
Stabloa, M.D., r.n. Price 3*. 6«f. 


" The Goldsmith of Chepe: a Tale of the Plague 
Year.” By Tom Bevan. Price 3*. fid. 

“ The Cruise of the Golden Fleece: a Story of 
Adventure in the Days of Philip and Mary.” By Sardius 
Hancock. Price 3*. fid. 

“ Meltonians All 1 ” By F. Cowley Whitehouse. 
Coloured illustrations. Price 3 a. fid. 

“ Schooldays at Hightield House.” By A. N. 
Malau. Price 1 a. fid. 

“ Bush Luck.” By W. H. Timperley. Price 1a. fid. 
“ Ernest Hepburn.” By H. C. Adams. Price 
1a. fid . 

“ Will Aylmer: a Tale of the Australian Bush.” 
By L. Rogue Lutlman. Price 1a. 6<f. 

“ The Captain's Bunk.” By M. B. Manwell. Price 

1a. fid. 

" Sir Roland Preederov : a Tale of the Last Plan- 
tagonets.” By Frank Curzon Britten, M.A. Price 
1a. fid. 

“ The Boy’s Own Nature Book.” By W. Percival 
Westell, F.L.S. With 2 coloured and 64 other plates 
by Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. Cloth gilt. Price 
3a. fid . 

” Every Boy’s Book of British Natural History.” 
By W. P. Westell. With 108 illustrations by the 
Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. Cloth gilt. Price 3a. fid . 

“ Woodland, Field, and Shore.” Wild nature de¬ 
picted with pen and camera. By O. 0. Pike, F.Z.S. 
With 103 nature photographs. Cloth, gilt. Price 
3a. fid. 


The following books are by other publishers : 

“ School-boy's Diary.” (Charles Letts & Co., South¬ 
wark Bridge Buildings, S.K. This is the second year of 
issue. Last year the diary was commended in these 
pages, and we can now repeat the commendation. 



“The Boy Scouts’ Notebook and Diary.” (Letts 
& Co.) This is published under the direction of the 
Chief Scout, Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Baden-PoweB, K.C.B., 
and is, we understand, being used by troops all over 
the country. It is small, compact, and generally 
excellent. 

” Every Boy’s Book of Hobbies.” By C. H. Bulli- 
vant. Price 5a. (London: T. C. A E. C. Jack, 
G7 Long Acre, W.C.) This volume of over 500 large 
octavo pages deals in a crisp, practical manner with 
“ workshop ” themes, indoor hobbies, outdoor hobbies, 
collecting, the keeping of pets, etc., and is well illus¬ 
trated. It is a book that few boys, at present " un¬ 
attached,” could take up without succumbing to the 
seductions of at least one useful and entertaining 
hobby. 

“ A Shorter Course in Wood-working.” A practical 
manual for home and school. By Charles G. Wheeler. 
With 765 illustrations. Price 6a. net. (G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, New York and London.) Carefully pre¬ 
pared, and should prove very helpful to any taking up 
woodcraft, especially in the hands of a competent 
teacher. 



WHAT BRITAIN NEEDS. 

Speaking at Eton shortly after his Coronation the 
King remarked : ” The British Empire requires at 
the present time hard service from all its sons. 11 
rei/uires the hardest service from those to whom most has 
been given. You will, I am sure, in the course of your 
lives, lose no opportunity of rendering service to your 
country and to the nation. These opportunities 
occur in times of peace as often os in times of war.” 




Revenge! 

THE HEAD: “ Rob-in-son 1 I What is the meaning of this very singular behaviour ? ” 

ROBINSON : 41 If you please, sir, Brown and Jones did It, because I knocked down their snow man! 
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# * He saw something that made him gasp with terror.” 


The 

Concession fluntens : 

A TALE OF SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 
By ADRIAN LEIGH , 

Author of “ Rowland's Fortune," “ The Adventures of Jack 
Alder son, V.C." etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

F or more than a minute George lay exhausted where 

he had thrown himself down. Then he sat up and 
looked round. At first he could see nothing, for the 
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donga outside was so choked with grass and 
jungle that only the faintest stream of 
light trickled through the narrow entrance 
of the cave. But gradually, as his eyes 
grew more accustomed to the darkness, he 
realised that the place must be of con¬ 
siderable size, for on either side he could 
distinguish the angular forms of large 
jagged boulders receding far into the sur¬ 
rounding gloom, while overhead an im¬ 
penetrable darkness indicated that the 
vault was as lofty as it was broad and 
spacious. 

As soon as he had recovered breath and 
strength he rose to his feet and groped 
his way round, trying the ground before 
him at every step for fear he should fall 
into some hidden hole. Near the entrance 
he found that the cavern was about twenty 
feet wide, the walls formed of rugged rock, 
damp and clammy to the touch; but how 
far it receded into the mountain he had no 
time to investigate before the sound of his 
pursuers’ voices recalled him hastily to the 
narrow tunnel-like doorway. 

Lying down just within it he could hear 
them so distinctly that he knew they must 
be standing on the very edge of the donga 
into which his hiding-place opened. And 
the first words he cai^ht filled him with 
sudden hope, for not only did it seem that 
they had lost his trail, but also that they 
were quarrelling among themselves about 
it. 

“ I reckon you’re a pretty pair o’ fools,” 
he heard one say in drawling American 
tones. “ Here’s this boy goes tearing 
through the bush leaving a spoor as plain 
as a herd of skeered elephants, and you 
can’t follow it. Call yourselves trackers ! 
Tailors would be a better name for you ! ” 

“ Stow that, Mister Cockroft,” cried 
another and rougher voice. “ If the spoor’s 
so blessed easy, pick it up yourself. 
Mackay paid us to come with you, but he 
didn’t pay us to stand your lip every time 
you lose your hair.” 

“ And what did Mackay engage you as! 
Tell me that! ” snapped back the Yankee 
voice. 

“ Trackers,” said a third voice huskily. 

“Oh, trackers was it?” cried the 
Yankee contemptuously. “ And do you 
call this tracking? I guess a baby ’ud 
have done better.” 

“ Aye ! ” shouted the owner of the rough 
voice, “an’ a babby’d not ’ave been sich 
a blessed fool as to go shootin’ when we 
’ad the boy tree’d on that there kopje. 
What did ye go ekeerin’ of ’im for ? Why 
couldn’t ye leave ’im for me an’ Steve 
to stalk. We’d a caught ’im all right. 
You don’t want to kill the boy, do ye? ” 

“ Have you ever had a bullet in you? ” 
the Yankee voice asked by way of reply. 

“ No, I ain’t,” returned the other. 

“ Waal, if I hadn’t fired you would have 
had by now,” said the Yankee voice, which 
it appeared to George must belong to the 
leader of the party. “ That boy had got 
a rifle and was drawing a bead on you and 
Steve when I let fly. That’s why I fired 
to save your useless lives.” 

“ And leave us to go in fear of the 
gallows all our days if you’d ’it ’im : a nice 
way of saving us, I’m thinking. I tell ye 
I don’t ’arf like this job, Mister Cockroft. 
Pm not pertickler what I sets my ’ends to, 


as a rule, but shootin’ down young boys is 
a bit too dirty for me.” 

“ Mackay’s hundred pounds '11 buy you 
plenty of soap to wash your hands when 
it’s done,” drawled the Yankee calmly. 

“What d’ye mean by that?” shouted 
the rough voice. “D’ye mean Mr. Mackay 
said we was to do for ’im ? ” 

“Yes, he did, my son,” returned the 
leader. 

“ Then what you told us afore we 
started—that about concessions—was lies ?” 
“ I reckon so.” 

“ An’ there ain’t no gold up at 
M’Slinga’s kraal! ” 

“ Not a thimble-full.” 

“ An’ all we come for was to kill this 
young Scobell.” 

“ That’s about the size of it,” replied 
the Yankee in the same cool tone in which 
he had spoken all along. 

At that there was a moment’s dead 
silence. Then the rough voice broke out : 
“ Ye took me for a murderer, did ye? ” 
“ I took you for a broke scallywag, if 
you want to know,” returned the 
American. 

“ Then take that for your blessed-” 

Before the sentence was completed there 
rang out a sudden sharp report, followed 
by a dreadful yell and a crashing of the 
bushes. 

Then a quivering voice cried hoarsely, 

“ He’s dead ! You’ve killed him, Cock¬ 
roft.” 

" I reckon so. I don’t often miss with 
my little barker,” replied the Yankee tones 
with complete unconcern. “ It was our 
lives or his. I could see he meant shoot¬ 
ing. Besides, he’s better dead anyways. 
That sort of chicken-hearted fellow’s just 
the sort that blabs. And I reckon we 
don’t want this story told in Jo’burg.” 

“But was it true, what you said?” 
urged the other man. “ Did Mr. Mackay 
really say we was to kill ’im? ” 

“ Haven’t I said so once? ” 

“Yes, but is it really true? ” 

“ Ain’t Mr. Mackay paid you a hundred 
pounds! ” 

“Yes.” 

“And ain’t he promised you another 
when the job is done ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what waB the job you had to do ? ” 
“ I dunno exactly. I thought it was this 
gold. He said you’d tell us when we’d 
started.” 

“ Waal, and I’ve told you now. That 
boy Scobell’8 to be put away for good. 
The question is, are you game, or aren’t 
you ? ” 

“ What do ’e want ’im killed for, Cock¬ 
roft!” asked the husky voice in shaky 
tones. 

“ How do I know ! I only know he told 
me he wasn’t sure of Bill, but he knew 
he could trust you.” 

“ So he can : curse it! ” cried the other 
bitterly. 

“ I thought so,” said the Yankee voice. 
“ And now,” it continued in raised tones, 
“ suppose we get along. I don’t like the 
job any more than you, and the sooner it’s 
finished the better. He don’t appear to be 
in the bush; let’s try up the mountain 
side.” 

It may be imagined in what a tremor of 


fear and curiosity George listened to this 
awful conversation, punctuated as it was 
by murder and sudden death, and with 
what relief he heard the noise of the two 
cut-throats forcing their way through the 
bushes gradually subside. 

It was not ten minutes since he had first 
crawled into the cave, and yet years 
seemed to have passed since then. His 
little world seemed turned completely up¬ 
side down. How did it come that his 
father’s trusted partner should be seeking 
his life, for after what he had overheard 
it was evident that the ruffians whom he 
had supposed to be Goldberg and Luben- 
stein’s prospectors were in reality a party 
of cut-throats sent out expressly by Mr. 
Mackay to murder him. What could be 
the meaning of it ? 

The more he thought it over the more 
inexplicable it appeared And then their 
talk about the gold. He had heard the 
man Cockroft—he who spoke with a Yankee 
twang—declare there was no gold at 
M’Slinga’s kraal. And Amakuni, too, had 
stoutly denied that any white prospector 
had ever visited his country. Yet had 
not Mr. Mackay, on the very day they had 
said farewell to his father at Cape Town, 
declared that he had received a telegram 
from the engineer Philipson confirming the 
discovery of the gold ! 

Then there was Isaacson, the Johannes¬ 
burg Jew. He, too, had seemed certain 
that the gold was there, and had warned 
him that Goldberg and Lubenstein were 
attempting to forestall them in obtaining 
the concession. If that were true, what 
had become of the rival firm’s party of 
prospectors, of whom Isaacson had told 
bim? Had Isaacson’s story been nothing 
but a hoax to lure him out into the wilds 
where he could be killed without fear of 
discovery ? 

He could not believe it. True, his 
father’s old head clerk had warned him 
against the Jew; but what could be the 
Jew’s object in seeking his life ? And Mr. 
Mackay ! He had known him since he 
was a toddling baby. It was incredible 
that he of all men should want to kill him. 
Yet he had heard the man Cockroft de¬ 
clare that it was so. George shivered as 
he thought of the murderer. What a demon 
the man must be! And he remembered 
that sudden shot, and the awful cry that 
followed it, and the murderer’s callous 
tones as he looked upon his ghastly handi¬ 
work. 

George felt his blood run cold at the very 
memory of it. And then suddenly he 
thought what a fool he was to stay lying 
there puzzling his brains over what he 
could not hope to understand, when the 
way of escape lay plain before him. The 
ruffians had been gone now some minutes, 
and must be well out of earshot. Yet at 
any moment they might return to where 
they had lost his trail. If before they did 
that, he could get out of the donga, recross 
the river and reach the horses, he might 
leave them miles behind before they dis¬ 
covered what he had done. He might even 
do better. He might take their horses 
with him, or shoot them if need be, and 
thus put pursuit entirely out of their 
power! 

1 The idea had scarcely entered his mind 
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before he had picked up his carbine and 
was crawling on hands and knees out of 
the cave. The donga banks were ten feet 
high, bnt bushes grew out from them in 
all directions, and he had no difficulty in 
hoisting himself up. 

The first sight that met his gaze as his 
head reached the level made the bush swim 
before him in a mist. The body of a dark, 
heavy-bearded, a large-limbed man lay all 
huddled on its back with its face staring 
tip through the trees to the blue eky above. 
But he had scarcely recovered himself 


before he saw something a thousand times 
worse; something that made him gasp in 
pure terror. Ten feet away, on the other 
side of the corpse, a middle-aged man, 
with a hard, wicked face, clean-shaven 
and deeply lined, was sitting with his back 
against a tree and a rifle lying across his 
knees. 

Their eyes met, and the start that 
George gave as the rifle leapt to the man’s 
shoulder was so great that he lost his hold 
on the bushes and fell sprawling back to 
the bottom of the donga. It was a lucky 


fall for him. For at the same instant the 
weapon rang out, and a bullet whipped 
the ground at the very spot where, a second 
before, his head had been, and went 
ricochetting into the bushes oq the other 
side of the ravine. 

Back into the cave he scrambled. And 
only just in time. For he had scarcely 
wriggled through the narrow entrance 
when, with a crash of splintering branches 
the murderer leapt down after him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CAVE OF ILLAPA; 

OR, WILD ADVENTURES IN PERU. 

By M. P. ADAMS, 

Author of “ Archie Graham," etc. 

CHAPTER XXII.—“ DEATH BY STARVATION. SENOR8.” 


hrn the three friends reached the 
doorway of the outer cave, and felt 
■once more the blessed air of Heaven blow¬ 
ing on their faces, they gazed up into the 
purple vault above them—now studded 
with myriad stars—and reverently thanked 
the Providence Who had again rescued 
them from death in a violent form. The 
few hours which remained before dawn 
they spent sitting on the narrow pathway, 
with their backs against the stone para¬ 
pet overhanging the river; talking little, 
for the strain of what they had passed 
through was making itself felt, and none 
of them was inclined for conversation. 
When daylight revealed to each the 
others’ ashen faces and dazed expression, 
Stewart voiced the general sentiment as he 
said, “ By God’s mercy we are here, alive, 
and wealthy men to-day; but not for un¬ 
told millions would I live over again the 
last twenty-four hours.’’ 

After a hasty meal of biscuits, however, 
they all felt considerably better, and pro* 
ceeded up the little track or pathway to 
the narrow archway through which they 
had crawled the previous day; Jack hold¬ 
ing the golden vase in his hand and ad¬ 
miring its beautiful workmanship. 

"Isn’t it a beauty?’’ he exclaimed, 
gasing at it tenderly; “ and what a good 
job 1 grabbed it in my wild career down 
those rough-and-tumble steps. I say, 
Alick, what a stir it will make when we 
trot it home and present it blushingly to 
the British Mus-” 

" Better wait till you get it there,” in¬ 
terrupted Alick,' who led the way, as he 
stopped in front of the jutting spur of 
din. “ Do you two see what has hap¬ 
pened here? The archway is closed up, 
and we are trapped as surely as if we were 
still in the Cave of Death.” 

Jack and Peter gazed in horror, first at 
the speaker and then at the aperture— 
now an aperture no longer—for the huge 
boulder on the opposite side now effectu¬ 
ally dosed all opening. 

“ What has done it, do you think ?—the 
earthquake? ” asked Peter in dismay; but 
Stewsjrt shook his head frowning. "No, 
the earthquake shock did not extend up 
here to the surface; there is some devilry 
under this, I’m afraid.” 

" Ha! ha! ha ! ” interrupted a mocking 
voice on the other side of the natural 
barrier, only a few feet distant, yet re¬ 


moved as far from their reach as the 
clouds in the sky. 

" My gallant Caballeros will now have 
time to reflect at leisure on their clever¬ 
ness ; and yet the poor Indian Gabriel, the 
hunted one, has outwitted them. An un¬ 
known corpse lies buried in my name, 
while unmolested I made my way to Cuxco, 
to one much interested in your plans,” and 
the scoundrel sang, or rather chanted, a 
few lines of the old Quichua poem : 

“Phurantatic Masciriy, 

Cucliusaccmi silluta, 

Puppasccayquin ccantapas 
Happkicayquin ccantapas. 

Tuyallay, Tuyallay ! *’ 

Translation, 

" Your wings shall be cut, 

Your nails shall be torn. 

And you shall be taken 
And closely encaged. 

Tuyallay, Tuyailay! ” 

Then another familiar voice took up the 
strain and addressed Bamirez : " Miserable 
dog of Inca birth, did you presume to 
rival a blue-blooded Hidalgo of Spain? 
Your punishment, and that of your low¬ 
bred Inglese companions, is far too merci¬ 
ful ; but Father Ambrose here has stipu¬ 
lated that no blood be shed. You will 
therefore be left here with the treasure 
(Fools! we only let you live so far to 
save us the trouble of searching for it our¬ 
selves) for a week or two without food ; by 
which time perchance the condors will 
have visited you. Dog! let this thought 
fill your mind as you die of hunger, that 
when I am married to Mercedes—” With 
a cry like that of a wounded animal, 
Ramirez sprang at the rock barrier, striv¬ 
ing like a madman to tear it down with 
his hands; and it took Alick and Jack all 
their time to control him, as, with frenzied 
exclamations, he called on the gallant (?) 
Colonel de Fuentes to meet him face to 
face! A loud laugh was that worthy’s 
only answer, and then Father Ambrose’s 
unctuous tones could be heard calling on 
the three " heretics ” to spend their re¬ 
maining span of life in repentance for 
their rebellion against "Holy Mother 
Church ”; in which case he, Father Am¬ 
brose, promised to say a Mass for their 
souls after their decease ! 


Strange to say this magnanimous offer 
goaded Stewart and Leslie into almost 
equal frenzy with Ramirez. 

"Oh, why didn’t I choke the life out 
of that Cura the day I had him by the 
neck?” groaned Jack; while Stewart’s 
sinewy hands clenched fiercely, as though 
he had Gabriel’s throat between them. 

Withdrawing out of earshot down the 
pathway they had so lately traversed full 
of relief and thankfulness, the three 
friends set themselves to discuss seriously 
the situation. 

" First of all, how much food have we 
among us, and how long can we make it 
last ? ” began Leslie, striving to speak more 
cheerily than he felt; and they all turned 
out their pockets, to discover a few—a 
very few—biscuits and some small tablets 
of condensed soup. 

“ With care we can live on these for a 
few days, anyway, and who knows, by 
that time something may turn up, a la 
Micawber,” and the Irishman gave a 
rather dreary laugh. 

"Thirst will be the worst,” said Stew¬ 
art, " and though we can hear the river 
below us, yet it might as well be thou¬ 
sands of miles away. No one ever comes, 
or has come for a generation, along this 
pathway; and even if our absence from 
camp were noticed, there is no one to 
organise a search since poor Job’s death.” 
Then, the veins on his forehead swelling 
with passion, he added, " I do not fear my 
own death so much, but to go with Fitchett 
unavenged and leave that fiend to triumph, 
that is Hard to bear.” 

Peter murmured something of which the 
only audible word was " Mercedes,” and 
then he relapsed into gloomy silence. 

“ Well, you fellows, I believe in ‘ Never 
say die ’ till you are, dead, and then it’s too 
late; so why eay it at all ? ” and Jack de¬ 
livered himself of this truly Irish remark 
with more cheerfulness than formerly. 
" Could we not invent some plan of escape, 
Alick, either by forcing away the boulder 
and getting at ’em (here Leslie’s eyes 
t blazed fiercely), or else climbing either up 
f or down the precipice ? ” 

“ My dear lad,” said his friend affec¬ 
tionately, "only a charge of dynamite 
would remove the boulder, attacking it 
from this side of the aperture. And as for 
climbing up or down, look for yourself, 
and see that it is an absolute impossibility 
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for even a goat to find foothold. If the 
scoundrels would go away, and we had fifty 
feet or so of rope let down from the zigzag 
path where it juts out above our heads— 
but why speak of the impossible? No¬ 
thing but a direct miracle can save us now, 


and my great regret is that it was by my 
persuasion that you came to this awful 
country to lose your life.” 

“ No, it wasn’t,” Baid Jack quickly ; “ it 
was my own doing entirely, and no one is 
to blame—you least of all.” Then he added 


shyly, “ If you fellows don’t mind, I’d 
like the three of us to ask God to deliver 
us, if it be His will ”; and very earnest 
were the petitions that ascended from the 
little party knelt on the rocky pathway. 

(To be continued.) 



THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe" “ A Hero »n Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns" etc. 


T he two men took a long time to agree 
upon a plan. Griffiths with his British 
contempt of Frenchmen was inclined to 
hazard too much. His plan of escape from 
the boat had succeeded without the least 
hitch, and consequently he was inclined 
to think his schemes infallible. But the 
steward was more wary. He knew the 
state in which the country was, knew the 
temper of the peasants, their craving for 
revenge and their blind lust for the blood 
of those who had lorded it over them for 
so many dreary centuries. 

Too often and for too long they had been 
treated as beasts, robbed, starved, beaten, 
and ground down to the dust. It was 
small wonder that some were grown no 
better than beasts. They had raised their 
heads from the dust at last, had fed upon 
revenge, and their hunger was not sated. 
His own tenants had not scrupled to rise 
against Monsieur de Voisy, kill him, and 
burn the roof over his dead body. They 
had hunted for the wife and daughter and 
had sworn to wipe out the whole family. 
Madame was known for many miles 
around. Jean himself was a “proclaimed” 
man with a price upon his head. 

Griffiths argued that the hunt was many 
months old, the scent lost and the quest 
doubtless abandoned. Escape ought to 
prove a perfectly simple matter if pre¬ 
cautions were taken and a disguise as¬ 
sumed. A few days and nights in the open 
air would roughen the delicate faces of 
the ladies, and every hour detection would 
become less and less possible. The party 
need not always travel together. Different 
routes could be followed to fixed meeting- 
placeB so that the fugitives might always 
keep in touch with one another. It would 
not even be necessary for all to make the 
same fishing village facing the Channel 
Islands. There was little fear that a 
simple fisherman or smuggler would betray 
them. Money could be promised providing 
Jersey was reached. Madame had jewels; 
they could be secreted whilst travelling 
and sufficient sold in Jersey to pay the 
promised rewards. If Madame desired she 
need not proceed farther than the Islands. 
She would be safe there and in touch with 
her own land. She could appeal to Bona¬ 
parte and his ministers and secure protec¬ 
tion in her home again. The orgie of 
murder and pillage was passing away, and 
many of those who promised obedience to 
the Republic were allowed to occupy their 
lands in peace. If Napoleon became King 


CHAPTER XXI.—FORTH BY NIGHT. 

he would want a better nobility than his 
sergeants and the sansculottes could give 
him. He could not go on warring for 
ever, and, once upon the throne and his 
kingdom secure, peace would benefit him 
more than costly strife with neighbouring 
monarchs. 

To much of this Girardot agreed, but his 
hopes were not for a peace under the 
Corsican. He wanted him and his power 
crushed under heel, and looked forward to 
the day when the guillotine would take toll 
of the heads that had plotted the mischief. 
In Paris the “Terror” was over and 
Robespierre and his crew sent to join their 
host of noble victims. Why should not the 
same thing happen to Bonaparte? 

“ Because,” answered Griffiths, “ he has 
made the French army what it iss; the 
soldiers will follow him anywhere because 
he alone can give them victories. It iss 
not France that will rise up to crush the 
man that has given her so much glory. 
Across the Channel we know that. If 
Madame would save her lands she must 
acknowledge Bonaparte; if she would 
live she must get away from Ch&teau 
Voisy.” 

Madame was ealled into the council. She 
saw clearer than Jean, but shrank from the 
programme of rough travel that Griffiths 
sketched. She clung to her home, the noble 
house for whieh her brave husband had 
died; it was, moreover, the heritage of her 
child. It would be hard to leave it, per¬ 
haps never to see it again. But she was 
not blind to the dangers of longer residence 
in the tower. At any moment their retreat 
might be discovered, and then death was 
certain. The good Cure had stolen out 
night after night and brought them food. 
It would be so easy a thing to suspect and 
follow him. Then Mademoiselle was 
visibly fading; the imprisonment and the 
hourly danger of discovery were telling 
their tale. She hardly ever slept except 
for brief intervals, and she started vio¬ 
lently even in the daytime if any unaccus¬ 
tomed or sudden sound broke the stillness. 
Surely the dread, and perhaps the danger, 
of detection would be no greater if they 
stole forth into the open. It was summer, 
fine and warm, and the end of their land 
pilgrimage not many days distant. She 
longed for a place of safety and an end 
to the ever-present fear of death. Griffiths 
was brave, and the lads had proved their 
courage. She would have no mean escort. 
“ I will think over it,” she replied. 


Later on in the afternoon she said, “ I 
will go.” 

“ And when, Madame ? ” asked Jean. 

“ To-night; it is best.” 

Preparations were few. Jean prowled 
round and found old garments belonging 
to the maids. These things the mob had 
disdained to take away, preferring the 
richer spoils of Madame’s wardrobe. But 
they had scattered the things about and 
trampled on them, and they were soiled 
with dust and smoke. Outer garments 
only were needed, and sufficient of these 
were discovered from the wreckage. Jean 
placed clothes of his own at the disposal 
of Griffiths; but Madame de Voisy had 
had no sons, and so Hal and Ted were 
forced to be content with the blouse over 
their uniform and the sabots on their feet. 
Money and jewels were equally divided 
and hidden in clothing and boots. Heavier 
precious articles the two men and the 
boys hid in secret places or buried in 
the earth. 

Just before sunset Madame de Voisy 
went downstairs and took a sad and tear¬ 
ful farewell of all that remained of her 
once beautiful home. After this, weapons 
were chosen, food packed, and then all 
sought a few hours of sleep, for their 
plans included a start at midnight. 

Mademoiselle was their alarum, as she 
slept but little, and when the timepiece in 
her chamber chimed in silvery tones half¬ 
past eleven she awoke them all. The faith¬ 
ful Jean quickly had a good supper on the 
table. All ate as heartily as possible, col¬ 
lected their several belongings, and then, 
by the feeble light of a lantern, stole down 
the secret stairway and into the open air. 

The first step in the 'desperate venture 
was taken. With Jean leading the way 
and Griffiths bringing up the rear they 
turned their faces westwards. The stars, 
shone clearly, and there was not a breath, 
of air stirring. 

(To be continued.) 
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JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scout*." 

CHAPTER XV.—THE RANCH* IS DESTROYED, WITH JACK IN IT. 


E ed Shirt was one of the boldest of the 
Sioux chiefs, and an inveterate 
enemy of the whole Pawnee race. His 
lodge was decorated with the scalps and 
spoils of many a fight. He was conspiring 
to raise the Indians allied with the Sioux 
Against the palefaces, and was prepared, 
when the occasion offered, to attack the 
Forte at Bridger and Laramie. He had 
heard of the transfer of the land to Jack 
Jeffrey with the bitterest scorn, and vowed 
that the Pawnees should have good cause 
to regret their generous folly. The prairies 
had belonged to the Indian braves for 
countless centuries, they were their hunt¬ 
ing grounds, and the gift of the Great 
Spirit who had stocked them with vast 
herds of deer and buffalo for the susten¬ 
ance of the red men. Why then allow a 
paleface to become owner of the land ? 

Spies had carried information to Eed 
Shirt about the building of the ranche, 
and, when opportunity served, the chief 
gathered some eight hundred Sioux horse¬ 
men about him and set out to destroy the 
place. He knew that the paleface ally 
of the Pawnees had only a few companions 
with him to guard the ranche. 

Travelling rapidly through the night 
Red Shirt had not perceived the trail of 
Nicholls and his comrades. To discover 
it would not have been difficult to the 
sharp eyes of the Indian scouts, but, 
coming from a different direction, Red 
Shirt had not troubled about it, but 
stationed two of his bands in the grass 
about five miles from the ranche, and with 
the main body concealed himself in the 
wood which ran along one side of the 
dwelling. His scouts, lying in the coverts, 
had kept a close watch upon the ranche, 
and had reported that two men could be 
seen occasionally on the look-out Wwft. 
The thought leaped at once to the mind of 
Red Shirt that Sure Eye had discovered 
the lurking Indians, and was meditating 
some scheme of attack. 

When the look-out reported that the 
palefaces had driven the horses out and 
were now galloping across the prairies in 
the direction of the Platte River, the chittf 
ordered an immediate pursuit, and, like a 
tornado, the eager Sioux flung themselves 
upon the trail. Their movement aroused 
their waiting comrades, and thus a circle 
was drawn around the fugitives. 

It never dawned upon any of the Sioux 
that the fleeing horsemen were not Sure 
Eye and his companions of the ranche. 
Consequently, when Nicholls and his band 
were wiped out, there was only one desire 
present in every mind, to return at full 
speed and plunder the empty house and 
burn it to the ground. It was true that 
Howling Wolf was still convinced that he 
had heard a rifle-shot as the Indians burst 
from the wood, but Rattlesnake was 
equally confident that he was labouring 
under a mistake, for the man scalped on 
the prairie had been severely hurt by what 


looked like an arrow wound. With exult¬ 
ant shouts the unsuspecting Sioux, there¬ 
fore, urged their ponies forward, and 
each man strove to be the first to enter 
the deserted ranche. 

Fortunately for Red Shirt, his horse fell 
lame, and while waiting for another pony 
the warriors rushed forward under the 
leadership of Howling Wolf, who was a 
kinsman of the chief. Within the ranche, 
Jack, Bounding Elk, and Buffalo Robe had 
been preparing for what they knew would 
soon happen. They had seen the Indians 
sweep out of the wood, and for the 
moment thought that they were Pawnees, 
but the Dakotah war-whoop had disabused 
their minds of this idea, and they knew 
that the instant the Sioux had settled with 
Nicholls they would return to attack the 
ranche. 

“ Climb up to the tower. Bounding 
Elk,” said Jack; “the ropes are hanging 
down. Pull them up when you have 
ascended, and fasten them once more to 
the trap and the ladder. Shout out when 
you have done. Buffalo Robe will stand 
at the door of the ranche. I will take 
my place on the ledge of the outer fence 
by the big gate. Do not come if you hear 
firing. I shall probably begin when they 
are a long distance away. See that Billy 
keeps out of harm’s way.” r 

Billy settled the question for himself 
by following Jack to the concealed ledge 
which ran inside the outer barricade. 
Here he lay, while Jack thrust his rifle 
through the slit made for it and prepared 
to open fire. He knew the ranges 
accurately by means of stumps which had 
been driven into the ground at various 
distances. They were so arranged that 
they were not likely to attract special 
attention, but Jack knew the exact range 
from the wall as well as from the tower. 
He had foreseen that Borne day the posts 
might be of great value in defending the 
ranche. 

The Sioux had now settled into a steady 
loping pace, the ponies, after their swift 
rush on the outward journey, being dis¬ 
inclined to continue their race beyond a 
few hunch-ad yards. The Indians were 
shouting in excited tones and bandying 
jokes With each other. When they were 
about six hundred yards from the ranche, 
a tiny cohimn of smoke puffed out and then 
was lost in the air, a aharp crack, unheard 
by the Sioux, accompanied it, and 
suddenly Howling Wolf tumbled from his 
pony with a bullet through his heart. 

He fell so swiftly and unexpectedly 
that the ponies behind him stumbled over 
his body, and then- riders were flung on 
to the prairie. Red Shirt arrived at the 
spot a few minutes later. Leaping to the 
ground he turned the prostrate form over, 
and, after a short examination, pointed to 
a dark purple hole in the left breast of 
Howling Wolf. 

As they peered down, a succession of 


yells came from some braves a short dis¬ 
tance away, and several riderless ponies 
darted off. The puffs of smoke could be 
discerned curling up from the barricade 
around the ranche. Red Shirt waved his 
arm, and the Sioux leaped from their 
ponies and lay down in the grass. The 
well-trained animals were dragging into 
shelter beside them. 

For some two hours Jack maintained a 
steady fire upon every man who showed 
himself. At length Red Shirt gave the 
order for his men to fling themselves upon 
their ponies and to gallop in, regardless of 
consequences. 

Keeping well apart and shielding them¬ 
selves by lying low upon their rushing 
ponies, the Sioux hurled themselves to¬ 
wards the barricade. Before they reached 
it many of the braves had fallen to rise 
no more. Red Shirt’s pony had been 
killed, and the chief was compelled to 
cling to the rawhide girth of one of the 
riderless horses which galloped with the 
crowd. 

The Sioux attacked the stout stockade 
with their tomahawks, cutting vigorously, 
but making little impression. Jack, 
Buffalo Robe, and Bounding Elk rained 
arrows and bullets upon them, until the 
exposure of themselves became too dan¬ 
gerous, and then they raced for the ranche 
and barricaded the door. 

Each defender hurried to the loopholes 
in each apex of the star-shaped ranche. 
Any Sioux who succeeded in climbing over 
the barricade would come at once within 
the range of their fire. Presently heads 
began to show over the fence, and as 
promptly disappeared again, for the 
marksmen within were on the alert, and 
skilful with rifle and bow. 

At length Red Shirt found that his 
braves would not venture to show them¬ 
selves above the wall. Still, the great gate 
must be swung open if the warriors hoped 
to reach the house. They were bitterly 
disappointed at discovering that the place 
was held by brave and resourceful men. 
Red Shirt called his chiefs about him and 
demanded volunteers to leap the barricade 
and open the gate. It was only when he 
himself promised to lead them that some 
thirty men agreed to hurl themselves in a 
body over the fence, and, despite loss, 
throw open the gate. 

The ponies were brought to the barri¬ 
cade and held while the warriors climbed 
up. The whole business only took a few 
minutes to carry out, but before the gate 
was reached the Rattlesnake was killed. 
Red Shirt had his arm broken with a 
bullet, and seven others had received death 
wounds. 

Jack had driven strong tree nails, made 
of tough wood, up to the head in the gate, 
and Red Shirt found himself no nearer 
his object when he tried to fling the gate 
open. It was held as firmly as though it 
were a solid piece. While the Indiana 
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hacked furiously at the hinges Jack and 
Bounding Elk rained missiles upon them. 
Red Shirt tried to encourage his braves, 
but their courage was unequal to the 
task. They dared not try to climb back, 
and they feared to make a rush for the 
ranche. 

At length, as Red Shirt was pointing 
towards the small corral, a bullet passed 
through hie brain, and he fell against the 
gate. A howl of dismay broke from his 
few remaining followers, and a frantic 
rush was made for the steps which led up 
to the ledge. Only two men succeeded in 
dropping over the barricade, and they had 
been wounded with many arrows before 
they could run up the steps. 

As Jack wiped his forehead with the 
back of his hand and rested by the side 
of his loopholes a heavy cloud of smoke 
arose and rolled across the corral. Ten 
minutes later a huge fire was rapidly 
wearing away the barricade. Once ablaze, 
the pines burned fiercely, and presently 
the strong gate, which had resisted the 
attack of Red Shirt and his braves, began 
"to show signs of giving way. The tim¬ 
bers collapsed, and a great flame swept 
over the bodies which lay near. 

A yell arose from the Sioux when they 
saw the fire reach the body of Red Shirt, 
and it was with wild fury that they saw 
the blazing woodwork fall in upon him. 
As soon as the fallen gate enabled Jack 
to see what was going on outside he re¬ 
commenced firing, and soon the Sioux 
realised that in sweeping away the barri¬ 
cade they had exposed themselves to 
deadly attack. 

The death of Red Shirt had thrown a 
great responsibility upon the chiefs, and 
an anxious consultation took place among 
them. It was felt that little could be done 
effectively until a clear way was opened to 
them through the destroyed gate and 
darkness prevented the defenders discern¬ 
ing the attacking force. An order was 
given for the braves to withdraw to the 
shelter of the wood, and when this was 
done a strong chain of scouts was flung 
around the ranche. The watchers lay down 
in the grass, and, thus concealed, waited 
impatiently for the darkness. 

When night came a fierce assault was 
made upon the ranche. The Sioux crept 
up to the barricade, and climbed over with 
the aid of trees placed against it, while a 
strongbody tried to slip through the ruined 
gateway. Billy, the bulldog, heard the 
soft patter of moccasined feet, and a low 
growl told Jack that the decisive moment 
had arrived. He fired into the darkness, 
where a few smouldering embers revealed 
where the gate had stood. A shrill cry 
answered his shot, and immediately a 
terrible yell from hundreds of throats rent 
the darkness. There was a mighty batter¬ 
ing of tomahawks upon the timbers, and 
the building seemed to shake upon its 
foundations. •*- 

Not a light was to be seen anywhere, for 
the Indians knew that sharp eyes were on 
the look-out. Jack fired without waiting to 
do more than was necessary to load hie 
rifle, and although his aim was at random 
he knew that the Indians must be cluster¬ 
ing about the walls. Bounding Elk and 
Buffalo Robe rained arrows into the dark¬ 


ness, until at length they were forced to 
cease because every shaft had been loosed 
off. But the fighter who finally saved the 
situation was the bulldog. 

A long tunnel had been left in the walls 
in order that Billy might creep out occa¬ 
sionally to see that all was right with the 
cattle in the corral. Night after night he 
had been accustomed to make his rounds. 
As he stood beside Jack his excitement 
grew intense. Foam gathered on his heavy 
jaws, and a fierce trembling seemed to 
shake him. His eyes blazed. Presently 
he ran to the tunnel and crept through. 
There had been a slight cessation in the 
fighting and a deep silence had succeeded 
the tumult. It was broken by yells from 
the Sioux, and Jack heard them running 
to and fro. He had no idea of what was 
happening. ' 

Billy flung himself upon an Indian brave 
who was lying near the walls and nearly 
tore out his throat. Leaving the man he 
rushed at another, making his teeth meet 
in his thigh. With a scream of alarm the 
Sioux tried to hit the animal, but Billy 
vanished and sprang upon another brave. 
He moved so swiftly and attacked with 
such ferocity that an unknown terror para¬ 
lysed the warriors. It seemed to be witch¬ 
craft of a dreadful description, and panic 
ran like wildfire through the ranks of the 
Sioux. Had they known that it was a 
dog they might have rallied, but this swift 
monster which left snch terrible wounds 
appeared to be an emissary of the Evil One, 
and at every scream of terror and pain, 
the Indians broke and fled. Billy made 
the entire circuit of the ranche at least a 
dozen times, and when he dived once again 
into his tunnel the Sioux had with one 
accord sought the shelter of the wood. 

The dog lay exhausted in the passage 
within the house, and for more than half 
an hour he had not strength to move. Jack 
stood at his poet until morning dawned. 
The cessation of the attack puzzled him. 
He thought that the Sioux were playing 
some subtle game, and waited anxiously 
through the long hours of the night. When 
daylight enabled him to see clearly he 
called Buffalo Robe and Bounding Elk. 
The first sight of Billy almost unnerved 
him. The dog was covered with blood, 
and the wild look in his eyes made Jack 
fear that the confusion and excitement 
had driven him mad. But when he saw 
from his loophole the mangled throats 
of some of the Indians who lay dead near 
the walls he knew that Billy had been 
there. 

“You can beat us all when it comes to 
real hand-to-hand fighting,” said Jack, as 
he patted Billy’s head. “ They won’t 
forget the lesson you have taught them. 
Hello, Buffalo Robe, what has gone wrong 
with you ? ” 

The Pawnee pointed to his empty 
quiver. 

“Our arrows are all done, Sure Eye; 
Bounding Elk has nothing but his toma¬ 
hawk and knife. Have you many cart¬ 
ridges left? ” 

“No more than ten, Buffalo Robe; the 
sharp fighting of the last day has almost 
cleared me out. I did not want to alarm 
you by saying so, but now that you have 
spoken of the matter there is no use keep¬ 


ing the fact a secret any longer. If the 
, Sioux attack us to-day we must do the 
best we can, and after that-” 

“ Well, Sure Eye—and after that? ’’ 

* “The Great Spirit knows, Buffalo Robe; 
we are in His hands. There is no chance 
of relief from Fort Bridger, and it wonld 
be impossible to send a message asking for 
help. Bounding Elk is clever at scouting, 
and few Pawnees can equal you in slip¬ 
ping through enemies, but the Sioux are 
as quick as you are, and will watch every 
yard of the ground. If you like to make 
the attempt you may try to get through 
to-night, but I am afraid the thing is 
impossible.” 

As the day wore on signs of watchfulness 
on the part of the Sioux were apparent in 
every quarter. Activity of an unwonted 
kind was going on in the wood, for Jack 
could see the warriors working in the 
coverts, cutting heaps of brushwood and 
gathering dried grass and undergrowth 
and piling the stuff into great bundles. 

In the afternoon a chorus of yelling 
arose, and a party of warriors galloped 
past the ranche at a safe distance, and rode 
towards the East. On the horizon Jack 
saw a forest of shining spear-heads, and 
a few hours later a body of about two 
thousand Sioux braves, with wigwams, 
squaws, and pack-horses accompanying 
them, rode in a wild procession about a 
mile away from the ranche. They were 
hailed with joyous, triumphant shouts by 
the crowd of warriors who dashed out of 
the wood to meet them, and, with a chorus 
of yelling greetings, the reinforcements 
passed into the shelter of the trees. They 
were the allies, which had been summoned 
by Red Shirt, and were on their way to the 
hunting grounds to replenish their stock 
of buffalo meat. 

Jack and his comrades watched the 
Sioux with gloomy faces. The last ray of 
hope seemed to be extinguished. Nothing 
could be expected to resist the onslaught 
of so great a crowd of enemies, and the 
fact that the ammunition was nearly ex¬ 
hausted put the finishing stroke to the 
tragic situation. 

The three comrades were standing in the 
shelter of the watch-tower. Far as the 
eye could reach there was not a sign of 
life. The Sioux were lying concealed all 
around the ranche, but not a man could be 
noticed anywhere. It was only in the wood 
that active preparations for an assault 
could be seen going on. 

“ They will attack as soon as it is dark,’* 
muttered Jack, as he watched the wood ; 
“ and after the first half-hour, when the 
ceasing of the firing from the ranche has 
told them the secret of our lack of ammuni¬ 
tion, they will rush up to the walls and 
hack them to splinters. A dozen active men 
on the roof will be the end of the fight for 
us. How in the world are we to meet such 
an attack ? ” 

As he descended by the ladder into the 
house a sudden thought struck him. It 
was a wild, desperate idea, but there was 
a tiny gleam of hope in it. Calling Buffalo 
Robe to his side, he ordered him to collect 
provisions, and to pack an ample supply 
of dried meat and bread in a large box, 
and to place it in the north passage. 
Taking two stout stakes, he sharpened the 
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ends and tied a length of strong rope to 
each end of the box. 

“That will do for the present, Buffalo 
Robe; give me the big auger, the thing we 
bore holes with—you will find it hanging 
in the passage. Tie it to the box. Be 
careful that it is well secured. Tell Bound¬ 
ing Elk that we are going to have a good 
meal and that we will call him when we 
are ready to take his place on the watch- 
tower. You must eat plenty, Buff, my 
boy; it may be a long time before we get 
another meal.” Despite their anxiety they 
made a hearty meal, and Billy revelled in 
a vast supply of buffalo meat. He seemed 
to enjoy the situation immensely. 

When darkness fell the unfortunate com¬ 
rades were not left very long in the sus¬ 
pense of waiting. Yells and war-whoops 
resounded from the wood, and presently a 
great circle of horsemen surrounded the 
ranche. As they drew closer Jack’s rifle 
cracked out again and again. 

“ I’ll have a chief with the last shot,” 
he muttered, as he fixed his sights care¬ 
fully; “ the torches will help me.” 

When he fired, a furious yell announced 
that he had been successful in shooting one 
of the principal men. 

“ That’s all right, my beauty,” he said, 
as he patted the stock of his rifle; “you 
have done your part well. It is not your 
fault that you can do no more.” 

The Sioux grew bolder when they found 
that the rifle spoke no more, and that no 
arrows came from the ranche. Leaping 
from their horses the warriors dashed into 
the corral and began to hammer at the 
walls with their axes. A cry was heard, 
and presently a crowd of Indians, bearing 
great bundles of faggots upon their 
shoulders, came boldly out of the wood. 
They flung down their burdens at the walls 
of the house and raced back for more. 
Half an hour later a great circle of fire 
blazed round the ranche, and the stout 
pine timbers were burning furiously. A 
thick cloud of smoke ascended to the sky, 
and the air within the house became 
suffocating. 

“ This is the end, Buffalo Robe,” shouted 
Jack; “catch hold of the ladder. Drag it 
away from the tower, and come with me 
to the well. Up with the lid, throw the 
well-rope down to the water, then help 
me to lower the ladder into the well. Right 
you are; give me the hammer and those 
sharpened stakes.” 

The ladder was put into the well, and 
Jack stood upon the steps. With the 
hammer he drove in the two strong stakes 
about ten feet down. Then he lowered 
the box of provisions, securely fastened 
to the stakes by the ropes from the tower. 
The box hung about two feet above the 
water. 

“Give me the dog, Buffalo Robe; he 
must lie on the top of the box. Come on 
to the ladder quickly and lower the lid 
over the mouth of the well. Let it rest 
upon the wooden conduit. Down with 
you, Bounding Elk, the lower the better.” 

The wooden conduit Jack spoke of was 
a long pine-tree sunk into the ground and 
lying flat, in which a water channel had 
been cut. After the pine had been hollowed 
out, boards had been nailed upon it. The 
conduit ran from the edge of the well under 


the outer wall of the house into a large 
water-trough which was used for the cattle. 
W’hen the bucket was drawn from the well 
the water was tipped into the conduit, and 
thus the cattle-trough could be filled with¬ 
out the labour of carrying the water to it. 
When the strong well-lid was shut down 
it covered the conduit; and the open end of 
the wooden tube came into the well about 
a foot below the edge. The trough was 
now empty, but the wind blowing from the 
north-east, while it fanned the flames and 
hastened the destruction of the ranche, aUo 
acted a6 an air-supply channel for the three 
men in the well. Had it not been for this 
and the holes drilled by Jack in the lid, 
life could not have been sustained in the 
depths of the well. As it was, the heat and 
smoke penetrated some distance, and Jack 
felt uncomfortable. The faggots had been 
piled on the north-east and east sides of 
the ranche, so that the wind would drive 
the flames right into the building. 

When the pines caught they blazed 
furiously. The walls nearest the well were 
the first to give way. Jack heard a roar 
like that of distant thunder, the flames 
shone through the holes in the lid, and 
then there was an awful crash as the stout 
timbers fell inward, and the three men 


were imprisoned under a heavy weight of 
burning wood. Fortunately the lid had 
been thoroughly saturated with water by 
Jack, otherwise it would have caught fire. 
The flames passed on, licking up all the 
wood in the interior of the ranche, and one 
by one the walls fell in until there was 
nothing but a charred mass of rubbish 
where the homestead had stood. 

With bows bent and muskets cocked the 
Sioux watched from every part of the 
corral. A rat could hardly have escaped 
their vigilance. When the destruction had 
been completed the Indians searched the 
ruins for the remains of their enemies. 
They found pieces of metal, a few buckles, 
a knife or two, some axes and tools, and 
what looked like burned clothing, but that 
was all. 

The destruction of Sure Eye had been 
completed, and the Sioux danced a war- 
dance around the ruins, and made a great 
feast in the corral. At the end of four 
days they started off for their hunting- 
grounds, and the place was left in all its 
melancholy blackness. Thus Jack’s hopes 
were dashed to the ground, and the ranche 
upon which he had bestowed so much care 
and labour was left, a blackened heap of 
ruins upon the wide prairie. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Village Fire Brigade. 


D usk is upon us. The summer dusk 
that never degenerates to darkness. 
Ten strokes have boomed out from our 
church clock, and a still somnolence has 
settled upon our little village, broken only 
by an occasional song from the public- 
houses and by the tinkle of a piano from 
the “residence” of an “advanced” 
cottager. Lights are flickering out in the 
lower rooms of the cottages and reappear¬ 
ing upstairs. The streets are empty save 
where here and there a rustic couple are 
lingeringly leave-taking. A fresh breeze, 
which has arisen with the sun’s decline, 
whispers to itself round the deserted 
street corners. All is stillness and peace. 

Clatter-cloop, clatter-cloop! A canter¬ 
ing horse. The sound strikes upon our 
lazy ears and forces our wandering 
thoughts into unwilling activity. Every¬ 
one knows everyone else in this village; 
we fall to wondering who is riding home 
so late. A yeoman, we decide—we have 
half a dozen of them, belonging to a 
troop from one of our neighbouring towns 
seven miles away. They often come home 
from drill as late as this, or even later. 
Probably it’s Bill Caton, the bailiff at 


there is but one question asked by all of 
all— 

“ Where is it? ” 

As we breast the hill where the old 
church stands dimly outlined against the 
northern glow of the summer sky, on 
looking to the left we see another glow, 
a huge circular ring of menacing red, 
leaping and dancing like a thing of life, 
and devouring more and more of the star- 
besprinkled sky every second. 

In the Bull Ring—so called as the place 
where were held the bull-baiting exhibi¬ 
tions in the “ good old days ”—definite 
news begins to come to hand. 

“ Proud’s End way, I sh’d think.”— 
“ No; more t’ th’ right.”—“ Marks Wood 
Green, more like.”—“ Bet yer it’s nearer 
’n that.”—“ Where’s th’ fire, Mr. 
Black?” This last a loud chorus in 
unison directed at the captain of our fire 
brigade, who is pushing through the crowd 
with the key of the engine house. 
“Monks Farm, Proud’s End,” he 
answers. “ Stacks. Near the house. Half 
a dozen of ’em ablaze.” 

We follow Black to the engine house. 
He snaps the key in the lock and flings 


nothing more oan be done pending the 
arrival of the horses. Black, knowing 
this, and seeing that everything is in 
readiness for a start, mounts his cycle and 
darts off down the hill; an advance guard 
to survey the scene of combat and form 
plans of action. With him go ninety per 
cent, of our male village cyclists. We, 
however, resolve to accompany the en¬ 
gine, and stop behind. 

To while away the time till the horses 
shall permit themselves to be caught we 
engage in conversation with our gardener, 
who acts in the unofficial capacity of 
second in command to the brigade. He 
is a lean, spare man of some thirty-five 
years, broken-nosed, and as handy at all 
things as an old sailor. From him we 
learn that the fire is in a dangerous posi¬ 
tion. The stacks, which are well alight, 
are directly to the windward of the farm¬ 
house. And the wind, whose force in¬ 
creases as every minute goes by, must be 
blowing flame and spark straight over 
towards it. He is just about to describe 
how the fire was discovered when there 
is a movement in the crowd that tells 
unmistakably of something happening. 



" The streets fill with rushing people." 


Stone’s Farm. Yes; the sound is that 
way. It must be Bill Caton. 

Having settled this point satisfactorily 
in our own mind, we lean back in our 
chair and resume our interrupted musings. 
But it is not to be. A second sound 
breaks on our ears; a sound which 
galvanises us into instant attention; a 
sound of dire meaning in our little world. 

Clang — clang — cling — clang — 
clingclang—cliclang—cliclang—cliclang ! 

It is two bells from the church tower 
rung together—or, rather, as nearly to¬ 
gether as the ringer can encompass it. The 
fire bell! 

We jump to our feet, dash into the 
house for a moment—we intend to follow 
the engine to the fire—and bolt off down 
the street. 

On every side activity has taken the 
lace of inertia. Doors and windows are 
ung open. Men, women, and children 
appear with the suddenness of imps in a 
antomime and in various stages of un- 
rees. Public-houses are emptied with a 
unanimous haste never by any chance 
shown when the clock strikes eleven. The 
streets fill with rushing people. And 


back the doors. Two or three of the 
firemen, who have arrived breathless, to¬ 
gether with a glut of willing onlookers, 
fling themselves upon our ancient manual 
—we have tried and failed to trace the 
origin of this venerable relic; this much, 
however, we do know : it has seen service 
in our village for nearly a hundred years 
—and drag it forth into the street. Black 
then dashes off to knock up Mr. Johnson, 
the farmer who supplies the horses for 
this work. Alas ! it is summer-time. The 
horses are turned out to grass at night. 
Two farm hands rush away with halters 
to the Vicarage Mead, while the crowd 
possesses itself in patience as best it 
may. 

Meanwhile the rest of the brigade have 
arrived, most of them completing their 
costumes on the way, and have hauled the 
old manual into position facing down the 
Wimbden road. A couple of firemen fix 
on the shafts. Another brings out the 
leaky hose. Three or four more teet the 
valve leathers by pumping filthy water 
over such of the crowd as have approached 
too near. These things having been 
accomplished, as Caesar would have put it, 


Those nearest to us take up a distant 
shout—“ ’Ere comes the ’orses.” 

Small need to proclaim the fact—“ the 
’orses ” speak for themselves. With a 
clatter one would think must disturb the 
deepest slumber of the oldest inhabitant, 
a couple of huge hairy-hoofed bea6te 
swing round a corner and pull up pon¬ 
derously by the engine. Instantly all is 
bustle. Once the animalB are there we 
rather pride ourselves upon the quickness 
of our turn-outs—ten minutes from fire 
bell to off is our record. Men fling them¬ 
selves at the horses. Harness is slipped 
on and buckled. Shaft and traces fixed. 
Our gardener gives a cursory glance round. 

“ All up ! ” he shouts. 

The men spring to their places (except 
one old chap of seventy, a bill-poster by 
trade, who has been in the brigade up¬ 
wards of forty years, and who is hoisted 
up by the rest : rumour has it that they 
now use him to sit on the hose and stop 
the leaks, but of that not a word !). One 
farm hand mounts the box ; another climbs 
on to the leader postillion fashion. The 
whips crack. 9 

With a noise like a battery of field 
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guns going into action the brigade is 

off. 

We jump on our cycle and follow. 

Down the Town Hill they go, past the 
ancient Guild Hall, whose gable-ends are 
dimly visible in the half light. Up another 
hill—when, crack ! A trace has broken. 
Stop the engine ? Perieh the thought! 
Our brigade, once on the way, stops for 
naught till it feels the heat of the flames. 
The gardener jumps down armed with 
twine and an awl—both are in readiness, 
for breakages of harness are not of 
infrequent occurrence—followed by a 
brawny, fair-haired carpenter. The 
horses are slowed down to a walk. The 
men get to work. Two minutes and all 
is right again. Up jump the repairers. 
Crack ! Off they go, the leader cantering, 
the wheeler trotting in the most approved 
manner. 

Two more hills are surmounted. At the 
top of the second we catch our first real 
glimpse of the fire. Hungry flames spurt 
out from the stack yard; anon racing 
heavenwards, anon tearing madly along 
the ground, eager to clutch the house in 
an amorous embrace. Millions of sparks 
climb upwards and outwards, as if they 
themselves are frightened of the roaring 
hell which gave them birth. Another 
sharp rise and sharper corner reduces our 
speed to a walk. Then comes a last short 
stretch of level. The brigade must arrive 
in true city style. More whipping. The 
fiery steeds gallop—probably for the first 


detriment of the front lawn—also of the 
valuables. 



“They now.use him to sit on the hose and stop 
the leaks.” 

Off spring the men. The horses are 
taken out and stabled in a shed on the 


that such a course would be mere waste of 
time. The men concentrate their energy 
on keeping the house cool. 

For a time all goes well. No one speaks, 
save the captain when ordering the jet to 
play on different parts of the house. 
Nothing is heard but the monotonous 
clack-clank of the pump, the water’s hiss, 
and the fire’s deep-noted roar. 

As the minutes fly by, the house cools. 
Danger seems past. Men begin to joke and 
chaff. The farmer—a huge, burly man, 
standing some six feet two in his socks and 
weighing hard upon twenty-three stone— 
ceases to throw his goods and chattels out 
of the window, and, bethinking himself of 
the comfort of his helpers, brings out a 
cask of home-brewed beer. 

All, however, reckon without the fickle 
wind. Before anyone notices that it is 
changing it has shifted several points, and 
now blows the flames straight in the direc¬ 
tion of the nag stable. In a trice the 
thatched roof of this building is alight 
and the fire spreads rapidly down the 
lath and plaster and weather-boarded 
walls. 

Instantly they move the engine so as to 
allow the hose to play upon the stable. 
But then the suction will not reach the 
pond. Black presses every available man 
into service, and a bucket line is formed 
from pond to engine; while the farmer 
sends one of his labourers post haste to 
harness a horse into the farm water cart. 

By this time the fire has gained a good 



“ The brigade must arrive in true city style.” 


time in their placid, uneventful lives. 
The engine rocks and rolls, playing cup and 
ball with the firemen at every bump in 
the road. Then at undiminished pace the 
whole caboosh spins off the road through 
the farm gate, nearly upsetting itself in 
doing so, and taking with it one of the 
gate posts as a memento of the occasion. 

Mr. Black is waiting impatiently to 
receive them. Despite all the farm hands 
could do with buckets the fire has gained 
rapidly. The farmer and his family are 
engaged in shooting out through door and 
window the family valuables, much to the 


other side of the road ; hoses are coupled 
up; the suction is dropped, together with 
a bucket to prevent a chance stickle-back 
from throwing the engine out of action, 
into a near pond ; then clack-clank, clack- 
clank as the men man the handles and 
work them methodically up and down. 
That the brigade has not arrived a 
moment too soon is at once evident. As 
the first water from the half-inch jet 
strikes the house side, a hiss and a flash 
of steam testify to the heat throbbing 
against the wall. No attempt is made to 
save the stacks. Well knows everybody 


hold of the stable. Inside, the terrified 
animals are stamping and neighing at the 
strange phenomenon. Suddenly, just as 
the first buckets are proceeding along the 
line, a horse’s scream—than which there is 
no more pathetic sound—rings out. The 
carefully organised bucket line drops to 
pieces. Your country fireman, though a 
cloth cap does duty on his head for a brass 
helmet and his work-a-day clothes for a 
uniform, is no whit less brave than his 
city brother. Dropping their buckets, 
that scream sends four or five of them 
bolting through the stable door. Coats, 
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handkerchiefs, anything that comes to hits a neighbour in the eye. Jack jumps. As we know something of first-aid work 
hand, they wrap round the frightened As he lands on the ground the roof gives we get one of the farm hands to help us 
animals’ eyes. Then, speaking softly, one last drunken lurch, then collapses, carry him into the house—which is now 

in no danger—where, with the assistance 
of the ruddy-cheeked farmer’s daughter, 
we make him and the kitten, who refuses 
to leave him, as comfortable as circum¬ 
stances permit, pending the arrival of a 
doctor. 

When we get back to the fire all danger 
is past. The stable is but a smoking ruin, 
with an occasional flame bursting forth 
now and then. We find the brigade, who 
have pulled a couple of stacks to pieces, 
now engaged on a third, and go across to 
Captain Black to offer our humble assist¬ 
ance. It is gladly accepted. 

Now that the glow of the fire hae largely 
died down we begin to notice the rival 
redness of the rising sun. On looking at 
our watch we find that it is already half¬ 
past three. We have been here nearly 
four hours. It seems more like ten 
minutes. 

A little later, when we have pulled 
down the last stack, the sun rises. We 
look at each other and laugh. Each is 
covered with sweat-caked dirt, dotted 
here and there with black smuts and 
smudges. Our clothes are wet and in¬ 
describably filthy; indeed, they would 
bring a blush of shame to the cheeks of 
any self-respecting tramp. Our eyes are 
red-rimmed from the heat. And our 
heads look as if they had not been even 
“ They lead them one by one to the safety of the cool night air.” on nodding acquaintance with a brush for 

months past. 

However, we find comfort in the fact 

soothingly to them, utterly careless of the sending up a huge tongue of flame and a that all are in the same glass-house. No 

choking heat, they lead them one by one dancing shower of sparks. We hurry one can throw stones. So we go on working 

to the safety of the cool night air. towards him, to find him in some pain. and joking till the whole of the stacks, now 

Now the water cart is brought into 
action, and once more begins the clack- 
clank. A spurt issues from the nozzle, 
but, meeting the full force of the gale, is 
blown to spray before ever it reaches the 
point against which it is directed. Again 
must the engine be moved. Toiling like 
slaves, the villagers haul the heavy mass 
across to a more sheltered spot. True, 
they are now almost directly in the heat 
zone of the burning stacks. But what 
matters that when the wind is helping 
their tiny jet to extinguish what the fire 
has itself ignited ? 

Only one small part of the roof now 
remains intact. On this part appears a 
tiny kitten. Evidently she had been 
sleeping in the loft above the stables; 
being awakened by the fire, and finding 
her way down obstructed, she had by 
some marvellous known-only-to-cats means 
managed to get out on to the roof, where 
she runs up and down, mewing piteously, 
afraid of the jump. A moment all stand 
gazing at her. Then Jack Small, a young 
lad of twenty, one of our local footballers, 

Tushes forward. Too late to stop him, 
and the roof may fall any minute. Play 
the jet on that spot! A short ladder lies 
against the wall. This he stands up and 
mounts, regardless of the fact that it does 
not reach the thatch by feet. He’s at 
the top. Stretching out towards the tiny 
black morsel, he tries to get it to jump on 
to his arm. But the kitten is too panic- 
stricken to move. There is a projecting 
beam on Jack’s right. He judges the 
distance and—jumps. A clutch and a 
scramble. He is up. Now he can reach 
the kitten, whose fur ie already singeing 
in the advancing flames. As he grips it 
by the scruff, part of the roof falls in. 

The rest totters. 

“Jump, Jack! Jump!” we all ecream Apparently he has sprained his ankle, as razed to the ground, form a glowing, smok- 

from below. well as being burnt about the face and ing mass some three feet high. 

Even the pumpers cease to pump in arm. But he cares not. For inside his It is then we begin to think of bed. We 

their agonised excitement, and the hose- coat snuggles the tiny black morsel of a notice for the first time that we are tired, 

man drops the nozzle till the jet from it kitten. On hearing from Captain Black that we 
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can be of no more service to him, we get 
our cycle and turn to go. 

At the gate we look round. 

There under a sheltering hedge sit-3 the 


brigade in a row. Its mouth is full of 
bread and cheese and a mug of beer stands 
by its side. Placid contentment has over¬ 
spread its face. 


We wave to it. Mouth full and mug 
uplifted it waves back cheerily to us. The 
next moment a hedge hides it from our 
sight 


There under a sheltering hedge sits the brigade in a row. 


MY FIRST ACTUAL FLIGHT 


A UNIQUE ACCOUNT OF THE STRIKING EXPERIENCES OF FAMOUS AVIATORS, 
AS GIVEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.” TO 

GEORGE A WADE, B.A. 


PABT II. 

doubtedly before any other hero of the 
air to-day. 

“ I had been experimenting, practising, 
trying for a long 

__ time to soar above 

the ground, however 
slight the height 


whole length of the field at Issy-les-Mou- 
lineaux, and, of course, I had then to bring 
it down. 

“Need I express my delight? Several 
times that day I repeated the experiment, 
giving the same angle to the front plane, 
so as to be sure it was not merely a matter 


T hat aviation owes as much to Mr. 

Henri Farman as to any man—only 
the Brothers Wright equalling him in this 


[Photo : Mittt A Boon. 

Henri Farman’s first gliding flight at Le Touquet in 1907. 
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Henri Farman’s first flight in October, 1907, at 
Paris. 

—may be regarded as unquestionable. 
Also that he was the first Britisher 
actually to fly is just as certain, though, 
owing to his having lived in France all his 
life, and being so thoroughly French in 
language, tastes, and sympathies, both 
nations may perhaps claim half of him! 

But as daring pioneer, as the first Eng¬ 
lishman to fly, as the tutor of so many 
famous aviators to-day, as the head of one 
of the chief firms of aeroplane-makers, as 
the hero of some most wondrous flying 
feafs, Henri Farman stands forth un- 


Issy-les-Moulineaux, might be. It was 

when almost in 
despair one day in 
October 1907, that I jumped suddenly 
from my seat on the aeroplane, seek¬ 
ing to give it an impetus whilst it was 
running on the ground. To my surprise 
it did rise, and seem to leap fifty yards. A 
few days later I did make several real 
flights of from eighty to one hundred yards 
without jumping from my seat, but I 
could never get my machine to go farther 
than that, until I started rolling it with 
my front plane fixed at different angles. 
But, by doing this, on October 27, 1907, 
my machine flew so well that it covered tho 


of luck. Yes, I had at last solved the 
great problem ! I could fly now ! My 
longest flight that day was about eight 
hundred yards, which was accepted and 
certified by the officials of the Aero Club. 
I could fly ! And / was the first Britisher 
who had ever flown ! ” 
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ten yards at an average height of some¬ 
thing like six inches ! Then I tried again, 
with far more confidence, and next time 
I rose to about thirty feet, eventually com¬ 
ing down with a smash ! 

“ Luckily, I went up alone, my machine 
being an Antoinette—indeed, the very 
machine with which I tried later to fly 
over the Channel. Up to the occasion of 
my first essay at flying no aeroplane had 
flown in a circle, and my chief sensa¬ 
tions were, first and foremost, a delight¬ 
ful certainty that the machine could fly, 
and next an intense desire to make it do 


(Nobody has done more than Captain 
Bertram Dickson to maintain the prestige 
of British aviators on the Continent; and 
that at a time when Morane, Cattaneo, 
etc., were carrying all before them, owing 
to the neglect of the British flyers in hold¬ 
ing aloof from Continental meetings. It 
was at Rouen that Captain Dickson made 
his notable flight of 87$ miles in 2 hours 
27 minutes, and thus reinstated the British 
renown for pluck, ability, etc., on its 
former plane.) 

“ I only took my first actual flight in 
1910. It may be that I was slower than 
some aviators in getting * on my own,’ so 
to speak, though why I can hardly tell. I 
had been a pupil of Mr. Henri Farman, at 
Mourmelon, since November 1909, ard I 
spent the winter at that celebrated school 
of aviation. 

“ I shall not easily forget February 1, 
1910, for on that day I went up into the air 
for the first time on an aeroplane. Of 
course the machins was a Farman bi-plane, 
and equally of course—no, I don’t mind in 
the least acknowledging it!—I was very 
nervous at starting. Indeed, for the 
first few seconds I felt more than one 
twinge of something—I hardly know what 
to call it. However, I got much cooler 
and more at ease after a minute or so; then 
I went along right enough. 

“ I did two laps of the ground, which 
was, I understood, extremely good for an 
initial flight. My sensations on reaching 
terra firtna once more were very mixed, 
but I remember that I felt quite pleased 
with myself, and proud of my achieve¬ 
ment ; for one’s first actual flight is a 
memorable thing.” 


(To be continued.) 


(The name of “Latham” became a 
household word when the gallant aviator 
was waiting to attempt to cross the Chan- 


gales of wind at Blackpool in 1909 made 
him almost a hero to Lancashire folk.) 

“ My first actual flight was made at the 


Latham on his Antoinette at Rheims. 


[ Photo: Topical Press. 


nel after one unfortunate trial, following 
which Bleriot suddenly seized his oppor¬ 
tunity and successfully sailed over the 


Mourmelon ground in Paris in March 
1909. I am not likely to forget it, for the 
ground was covered with snow on that 


Captain 

Dover Straits on that fatefiiUSunday in 
July 1909. Hubert Latham has had much 
and striking success on his aeroplanes, and 
bis sensational flights in those terrible 


[Photo: Topical Press, 

Dickson. 

occasion. I recollect, too, that Mr. Moore- 
Brabazon was present at my debut in the 
air. 

“ And what a debut it was. I flew just 
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The Triumph op the Hydroplane. 

By Q. E. HOPCROFT. 


B ritain has certainly done her part to¬ 
wards the development c* the hydro¬ 
plane, and the wonderful records made 
lately by such boats as Pioneer and 
Miranda IV. prove that the Old Country 
can still rule the waves as of yore. 
Even the Americans have to admit that 
they have been a little behindhand in the 
construction of the hydroplane type of 
motor-boat. 

Hydroplanes were experimented with 
long before the internal-combustion engine 
was thought of, but it is only during the 
last three years or so that the idea has 
been seriously taken up. It may, there¬ 
fore, be interesting to say a few words 
about the principle of the hydroplane 
before discussing the later development of 
this type of craft. 

No doubt some of the small sailing 
yachts of light draught owe a little of their 


modern hydroplane of the Pioneer type 
is able to stand a lot of broken water. The 
early boats were so unseaworthy that it 
seemed as if they would be useless, except 
on inland waters, and it was difficult to 
see how they could be improved without 
loss of speed. Even in the matter of speed 
they were often beaten by boats of the 
normal type. Last year, chiefly through 
the efforts of Sir John Thomycroft, the 
builders of Pioneer, and other gentle¬ 
men, the hydroplane has been made 
seaworthy without any loss of speed. This 
is indeed a great triumph, for, if this type 
of craft could only develop speed in still 
water, it was simply an interesting toy, 
whereas if it is proved—and it would seem 
that this is now beyond doubt—that the 
hydroplane can make high speed in rough 
water, wonderful possibilities are opened 
up. In this article, however, we need only 


case of the Miranda, but Pioneer has 
several. 

In order that the reader may gain some 
idea of the advantage obtained from the 
use of the hydroplane type of hull, I may 
say that Miranda IV., fitted with 
engines of only 120 horse power, has made 
a mean speed (on six runs with and against 
the tide) of 35.581 knots an hour; whereas 
in the case of the famous normal-hulled 
Ursula, 800 horse-power was needed to 
obtain a little less than the speed men¬ 
tioned above. 

The champion American motor-boat 
Dixie made a speed of only 30 knots an 
hour in the B. I. Trophy race, and it was 
only bad luck that robbed the British 
hydroplane Pioneer of the victory. 
The British boat developed a speed of over 
36 knots an hour—a truly wonderful record. 

The development of this type of boat 



A Modern Hydroplane at Full Speed. 


speed to the fact that they are, more or 
less, modified hydroplanes. On the calm 
waters of some of the American lakes the 
“ scow ” form of racing yacht has proved 
very successful during the last ten years 
or so, and the scow type may be said to be 
a modified form of stepless hydroplane. 
Tecumseh, the small American sailing 
yacht which challenged for the Seawanhaka 
Cup in 1902, was of this type. I have a 
photograph of this craft before me as I 
write, and it show's a square-ended boat of 
the punt type, which no doubt owed much 
of her speed to the fact that she “ lifted ” 
when driven at a high rate of speed. Of 
course, no sailing boat can hope to plane 
properly, because her speed is compara¬ 
tively low; but, even if the boat lifts a 
little, the wetted surface is reduced. 

Most of the modem hydroplanes have 
been developed from the Ricochet . a 
famous boat built, if I remember rightly, 
in 1908; but it was not until last season 
that a seaworthy type of hydroplane was 
produced. Of course, one would not think 
of taking a boat of this type out in a 
Channel gale; but, at the same time, the 


consider the question from a purely sport¬ 
ing point of view. 

There are many types of hydroplane, 
but the principle is, roughly, the same in 
all of them. The idea is to lift the hull, 
just as the planes of a monoplane lift the 
machine clear of the ground, only the boat 
can never be lifted quite clear of the water. 
In the simple type of hydroplane a spoon¬ 
like bow is used to lift the fore part of the 
boat, and this ends suddenly in w'hat is 
called the “step”; in fact, the boat has 
two planes, one forward and the other aft, 
divided by the “ step.” At low speeds the 
resistance offered by this form of hull is 
very great; but, after a certain speed has 
been attained, the boat “ lifts ” until she is 
travelling on the tip of the planes, so to 
speak. In this way most of the resistance 
offered by the hull to the free passage of 
the water is removed, and the boat skims 
along the surface at a wonderful speed. 

Miranda IV. and Pioneer differ from 
this simple type. The punt-like form of 
hull is modified and the number of 
planes increased. I am not certain as to 
the exact number of “ steps ” used in the 


has been very rapid, for in 1907 the hydro 
planes of the day seemed to be of so little 
importance that they were not taken 
seriously. It is now certain that the 
normal type of boat cannot hold her own 
with the new type, and the developments 
of the next few seasons should be most 
interesting. 

There are several methods of planing. 
Some boats carry their weight on many 
planes, and some are designed to carry the 
weight on both the fore and aft planes, or 
even on the after plane alone. But it 
should be remembered that we are only in 
the experimental stage of hydroplane con¬ 
struction. Tothose who are in the habit of 
studying the designs of sailing yachts the 
lines of the hydroplane seem rather a great 
departure from accepted ideas. The yacht 
designers have avoided any break in the 
hull form, and one would suppose that the 
“ step ” must make a number of bad eddies. 
Perhaps this is counteracted by the advan¬ 
tages obtained ; but one cannot help think¬ 
ing that the hard lines of the present type 
of hydroplane will be somewhat fined 
down as time goes on. This is a question 
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for the engineer, however, as well as for 
the designer, for the case is different from 
that of the wind-propelled yacht. The 
engine builder and the designer must work 
together to obtain the best results, and I 
for one believe that these results will be 
astonishing beyond belief. 

To speak for a moment of the purely 
•porting Bide of the hydroplane question, 
one may expect that these craft will have 
to race in a class by themselves. Britain 
has obtained a valuable lead in the build¬ 
ing of “skimmers”; but, after the B. I. 
race last year, America will no doubt strain 
every nerve to make up any leeway. It was 
unfortunate beyond expression that, after 
making a good six knots more than the 
American boat Disit, the British boat 
should be robbed of victory by an acci¬ 
dent. We can, however, comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that if everything had 
gone well, Pioneer would have finished 
a very long distance ahead of the American 
boat. 

It is difficult to say what the future 
may bring forth, but if the existing type of 
hydroplane can make 36 knotB an hour, we 
may expect to see hydroplanes moving at 
the rate of a mile a minute before many 
seasons have passed. A short time ago a 
well-known motor-boat expert stated (in a 
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letter which appeared in the technical 
press) that it would be quite possible to 
build a 54-knot boat and to use an engine 
of 1,000 horse-power. 

If very high speeds are attained by 
the boats of the future, the question of 
stability will have to be faced; for, with 
more speed and engines of greater power, 
the tendency to capsize will increase, if the 
centre of gravity 'is not lowered. I believe 
there are instances on record of torpedo 
boats capsizing when those in charge have 
attempted to take a sharp curve at high 
speed. This is a minor point, however, 
and no doubt the designers will overcome 
this difficulty with ease. 

If a 50-knot boat can be built in this 
country, the B. I. races of 1912 should 
be of an exciting nature; if we build a fast 
boat, the Americans are sure to try and go 
one better. The advantage should lie 
with the British builders, for they have 
only to improve on the existing models, 
whereas the Americans have to experiment 
with a new type, of which they know but 
little. Uncle Sam does not often fail to 
take up a new idea, and it is wonderful 
that the American racing men should have 
failed to see that the plane had “ come to 
stay.” We must not expect that they will 
give us another chance, however, for, to 
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do them justice, it must be admitted that 
they seldom make the same mistake twice. 

One cannot help wondering if it would be 
possible to apply the hydroplane idea to 
sailing yachts. Possibly some of my 
readers will declare that this is out of the 
question; and it must be confessed that at 
present the difficulties before the designer 
of a sailing Hydroplane are very great. A 
certain form of boat might plane in very 
strong winds if she were upright, but 
would she plane if she were heeled over ? If 
a Bailing boat could be built to plane in 
strong winds, the resistance which she 
would offer to the water at low speeds 
would be so great that her chances as a 
racing boat would be very small indeed. 
We must not forget, however, that the 
“ scow ” type of racer was what is called 
a “one-weather boat,” and yet the modified 
“ scow ” Beliance was a success even in 
light winds. Perhaps, in time, our de¬ 
signers may find a way of fining down 
the hard curves of the hydroplane, so that 
she will plane in strong winds and yet 
have a small amount of wetted surface when 
sailing in light winds. It is easy to Bay 
that this is a dream, but few of us expected 
to see a Miranda or a Pioneer two years 
ago. The dream of yesterday is the reality 
of to-morrow. 
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The B.O.P.” Football Player: 

THE MAN BEHIND THE* ROPES. 

Some Amusing Tales of Football Spectators. 

By JOS. W. BACHB (Aston Vila * sad English international). 


T hough it is always strongly denied both 
by the players and the committees 
of our big football clubs that they do their 
work with their “ best ” eye fixed on the 
•pectator behind the ropes, yet I should 
say that such denials ought ever to be 
taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 
For the truth is that the man in the crowd, 
the supporter of your own or some other 
team, wields an enormous influence on both 
committee and players alike. 

How can it possibly be otherwise T The 
-committee could never carry on the club 
at all under the present methods adopted 
by the principal League clubs, were it not 
for the sustained and enthusiastic support 
aach Saturday of the mass of football 
enthusiasts in their respective towns, the 
men who plank down the nimble sixpence 
in their tens of thousands to watch a 
•clever, fast, and perhaps exciting game at 
Soccer or Rugby. So the members of the 
committee, knowing on which side their 
bread must be buttered if it is to be at all 
satisfactory, must needs take the spectator 
-into serious account in their deliberations. 

And a player is even more susceptible 
about what the crowd round the ropes 
thinks and says and does. A little en¬ 
couragement from it; a cheer when he 
does something worthy of recognition; a 
“Good, old chap!” when he obtains a 
goal or prevents one from being got by 
the other side; its smile of approbation 
when he has managed a piece oi work out 
of the usual run—all these are of the 
utmost importance in urging and stimu¬ 
lating the eleven or the fifteen to exert 
themselves still more to gain the victory, 
and, as a result, to gratify the pride and 
support of the enthusiastic spectators. 

They do and say funny things, these 
«me men behind the ropes. How could 


it be otherwise, when you have so many 
thousands of minds, natures, and tastes 
there crowded together? One fellow is 
ever naturally jocular; another makes 
constant painful attempts to be witty 
during most of the match. Still a third 
would have all round him believe that he 
is a close friend of every player, that be is 
in their inmost confidence, that he knows 
all about them, and what they intend to 
do. Then, too, we have always the 
lugubrious spectator, the despondent one 
who shakes his head and affirms a dozen 
times over that he knew the team would 
lose this match ! And so on. 

Then some spectator, though desirous 
of assisting you in every way by encourag¬ 
ing applause, take strange ways of doing 
this, nevertheless. If you have ever been 
to Brentford’s ground you can hardly have 
missed hearing or seeing a man with a 
rattle who is always there. He is as 
constant as the match itself, and his per¬ 
formance on that awful rattle is ear-eplit- 
ting, and enough to send the average 
player crazy. I am told that Brentford 
players have got so used to the nerve- 
shattering noise that they never hear it! 
But their opponents and the spectators do, 
I can assure them. And if that man, who 
generally stood behind the goal a year or 
two back, hasn’t upset many players, as 
well as numberless spectators, at Griffin 
Park before to-day, you may call me a 
Dutchman. 

Very often a spectator’s remark causes 
roars of laughter and much amusement, 
without his ever intending it to do so, or 
even seeing there was anything funny in 
it until the thing was pointed out to him. 
A case of this sort occurred when Bristol 
City were playing a First League club soon 
after their own promotion to the higher 


range of talent. This opposing club had 
never met Bristol before, and so “ Wee 
Willie Wedlock ” was quite new to their 
spectators. 

Now you who know Wedlock know that 
that same cognomen of “ Wee” has been 
bestowed on him affectionately by his 
admirers in Bristol on the very account 
of his smallness of stature. So when one 
of the spectators at the match on the new 
ground spoken of observed, just before the 
time for the teams to turn out, a small boy 
(as he thought) romping about the field 
with a football, he called out angrily : 

“ Now then, youngster, clear off ! What 
are you doing there ? ” And, turning to 
his neighbour, he also expressed astonish¬ 
ment that the club should not take better 
steps to see that “ bits o’ kids ” were kept 
off the field at important matches. When he 
saw, a minute or two later,the same “kid” 
come out and play for Bristol, as only 
Wedlock at his best can play, that specta¬ 
tor stared more than he had done for a long 
time, you may be sure ! And he made no 
more disparaging remarks about “ kide ” ! 

One of the most amusing contretemps of 
an enthusiastic spectator which I ever 
heard of was that of a Scotchman who 
went to see a Glasgow club play a Sheffield 
club. This braw lad from o’er the Border 
arrived on the scene clad in the kilt and 
full regalia of the garb of Old Gaul, and 
he also brought his bagpipes with him, the 
better to stimulate the zeal of the Glas¬ 
wegians, should they flag during the fray. 
Now all this would have been enough to 
affright, generally speaking, the supporters 
of the Sheffield team at Owlerton. But 
when the Scotchman engaged a cab and 

E roceeded to take his place on its roof, the 
etter to see the game and to make his 
pipes heard, the thing began to appear past 
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a joke *he Tykes, and they meditated 
aome sort of reprisals. 

However, the other spectators at first 
left him alone piping and blowing his bag¬ 
pipes ae the game went on, until at last 
the Glasgow men scored. Then such 
weird and awful bagpipe blasts of shrill 
triumph came from the man on the cab 
roof, who also danced about on it in his 
excitement as he played, that several of 
the surrounding crowd could stand it no 
longer. They made tracks for the cab, 
intending to pull the Scotchman down from 
it. But, ere they could reach it, the roof 
gave way beneath his weight and antics, 
and he dropped bodily out of sight, amid 
the loudest shrieks of laughter that any 
football-ground surely ever heard ! 

Of course all the fun of the fair at foot¬ 
ball contests, so far as the spectators are 
concerned, does not occur at the biggest 
matches. Not by far ! I heard some time 
back of a roost amusing incident which 
occurred at a Sunday-school team’s match 
in Leeds, an incident which is but typical 
of many others of a similar nature hap¬ 
pening every Saturday. 

The home eleven entered the field two 
men short, and they desired to get substi¬ 
tutes to fill the gaps, if possible. One of 
their men spotted two likely young fellows 
who had come to watch the game, and he 
approached the twain with much empress- 
ment and smiling face. 

“ Would you chaps like to join out team 
for this match! ” he asked. “ We’re two 
men short, and should be glad if you could 
help us a bit.” 

One of the two looked inquiringly at the 
other, for they were evidently friends. 

“ What does ta saay. Bill? ” he asked. 

“ All reight, we may as weel gie what 
help we can, sin they need it! ” replied the 
second Tyke. 

Accordingly, with the consent of the 
other captain, these two worthies began to 
assist the visiting team. At first their 
strange play suggested that never before 
had they kicked a ball in anything more 
serious than a pick-up affair. Indeed, so 
awkwardly did they shape for twenty 
minutes or so that they seemed to get more 
in the way of their comrades than to help 
them much. And the captain almost 
wished he hadn’t asked them to join in. 

“ Niver ye mind, mister,” said one of 
them in broad Yorkshire dialect, after he 
had once more missed an easy shot at goal, 
“ we’re getting used to this business, and 
after hauf-time, when we’ve got ahr feet in 
a bit, we sail laike better, you may be 
sure! ” 

They did ! For, when the second half 
commenced, the play of those two for¬ 
wards brightened up considerably. And 
the more time passed the better their play 
got, until at length each of them had 
kicked two goals, and the side won by 
two goals, which made the players well 
satisfied. 

“You got on capitally this last half, 
you two, and we’re much obliged to you,” 
said the captain in the dressing-room after 
the match was over. “ You played like old 
hands, so to speak, during that last half- 
hour.” 

“So we ought to do, mister,” said one 
of the recruits, laughing heartily. “ Why, 
Jim and me are both in the forward-line 

of-, well, it’s at Bradford, you know, 

is our club. But we are in Leeds for the 
day, and we just dropped in on the field 
for a few minutes, seeing a match was on. 
Luckily, neyther your lot nor them others 
didn’t know us ! ” 

Your real football spectator who is an 
enthusiast at the game is not to be deterred 
from seeing it by handicaps that would 


daunt anybody butsuch a good fellow. Why, Tho spectators in that part probably 
look at Mr. Fred Love, one of Ealing’s deemed the ball an unlucky one, so they 

finest sportsmen. Though so stricken down resolved to confiscate it forthwith. At any 

with rheumatics that he can hardly rate, it could not be discovered again, and 

move, he never misses a game of the club. the referee had at length to allow another 

Nay, for the past ten years he has ap- ball to be brought in order that the game 

peared at every match, being wheeled there might be resumed. I suppose one of the 
in a big perambulator by a friend. He visiting team’s supporters must have 

goes in all weathers, too, however bad; managed somehow to hide the ball under 

and the club is so proud of its notable his coat as he went out. Anyhow, it was 

spectator that it reserves for his sole use gone, and never again appeared on that 

a place near one of the goals, from which ground. 

he can always get an excellent view of the We all know the class of spectators who 
game. hurl every kind of abuse at the referee if 

Talking about strange Bpots from which that functionary does not decide dubious 
to view such matches, why, both you and points in favour of their own team. I 

I could tell of many. Trees and walls are, have often thought what a pity it is that 

of course, very favourite perches for young time and opportunity do not generally 

and nimble climbers. And, before to-day, allow of the referee getting a bit of his 

I’ve seen men and boys climb telegraph own back. For most referees are long- 

poles in order to watch the game; indeed, suffering, and most are extremely careful 

I well recollect a certain Rugby match, of and impartial in their work, 

which a Northern friend has told me many However, I do know a case where the 
a time, where the crowd was so great that man with the whistle did frighten an 

one or two daring spirits actually sat on offending spectator one afternoon. Having 

the telegraph wires themselves, holding on disapproved of the referee’s decision as to 

by their arms round the posts, in order to whether a try was really scored, a man 

see the tremendous struggle between two near the touch-line called out, when the 

local rivals. referee next came close to that place : 

There is one great advantage we foot- “ How much have they paid you ? That 

bailers have over our.friends the cricketers wasn’t a try at all ! ” 

with regard to the ball. It is so large, and The referee looked at him for a moment 
so seldom goes out of the playing-field, and sized him up. Then he walked up 

that it practically never gets lost. Yet and said quietly, but loud enough for those 

they tell you an extraordinary story in round to hear : 

Lancashire about a ball that did go astray “ It was more a try than mine will be 
somehow in a big match. if you’ll come to the pavilion after the 

It occurred this way. There was in one match, sir ! Mint won’t be a try, I can 
part of the ground a fairly large party of tell you; it’ll be a safe shot at goal, if 
spectators who had evidently, judging by you’ care to put up your dooks instead of 

their shouts and words, come to support the apologising for your insult. So come ; I 

visiting team. But this eleven did not do shall be glad to meat you there ! ” 

as well as expected, and their supporters But the spedlator never went, as you may 
were consequently annoyed. When, by a guess. Especially when another man near 
fluky kick, the ball was sent right amongst him laughed, as he said : 
them, one of the men must, quick ae light- “ He’s the champion light-weight boxer 
ning, have rolled it to others behind him, of Nottinghamshire, guv’nor. So I reckon 
for nobody just where he stood could find * if you go it won't be a try, his won’t! As 
it, or they pretended not to be able to do - likely as not he’ll score half a dozen shots 
so, when the search for it was made. at goal on your nose ! ” 

» » » 

Correspondence 


B. R.—Go to the pablio library and look in the direc¬ 
tory for Hampshire, or insert an advertisement in a 
Southampton newspaper. 

S. 0.—To prepare the sail cover add a handful of salt 
to a bucket of sea-water and throw in six pounds of 
whiting, four tablespoonfuls of red ochre and a 
quart of linseed oil. 

T. 0. H.—You ask too much for us to answer here. 
We gave nearly all the information in our articles. 
You could probably get a book on the subject from 
the public library; if not, send for list toUpcottGill, 
County Press, Drury Lane. 

NEW Reader.— 1. The title-page appears in the 
October part. 2. The cases for the volumes are all 
the same design and the same price. 3 and 4. No. 
5. We cannot supply the three volumes missing 
from your otherwise complete set, but an advertise¬ 
ment in our business “ Wanted column,” at a cost 
of 6 d., would very probably secure them for you. 

B. SHACKLBTON.—1. You are not allowed to make 
fireworks except in a duly licensed factory. 2. 8uch 
crackers are now prohibited by the police, and you 
will get yourself into trouble if you let them oil in 
any public thoroughfare. 3. An aniline dye mixed 
with gum. 4. We have had such an article. 6. You 
are not likely to succeed in an attempt which re¬ 
quires a skilful workman and expensive tools. 

W. B.—Tin is worth about 1801. per ton and oopper 
about 551., so that there is no doubt about which is 
the more expensive. Tin goods are steel goods, 
thinly coated with tin. 

8. 0. STEAD.—Wheels of all sisee for models of all 
kinds can be obtained of Bassett-Lowke, Ltd., 
113 High Holborn, s.c. 


T. C.—Thank you very much, but we have already 
had an article on Land Yachts with similar illus¬ 
trations, and cannot return to the subject at present. 

A very NEW reader.— Quite so, and before this you 
will have seen that our answer to all such questions 
is to refer our readers to ‘‘The Sea,” a little book 
published by the “ Shipping Gazette.” 

M. THOMPSON. —Silkworms are about eight weeks in 
the caterpillar state, take some five days in spinning 
Uie cocoon, and two or three weeks elapse before the 
cocoon bursts. In Europe the eggs are laid in spring 
and are hatched in summer. It is best to keep them 
in cardboard boxes. There is no market for toe 
silk in this country. 

G. BROOKBR. —The snake hibernates for about four 
months, beginning in October, and should not be 
disturbed. 

J. Scott. —Thank you for your letter. Allan Glen's 
School is, of course, In Glasgow and not In Edinburgh. 

J. J. OSBORNE.—You will find much about the subjects 
with many references and diagrams in toe series of 
articles on *' Kites up to Date ” in our twenty-first 
volume ; and we have had several articles since. 

Aeroplane. —There is a printer’s error on page 60, 
line 10, where “ ft.” should be “ in." If toe length of 
toe machine be 20 in., it is obvious from toe drawing 
that toe width of toe plane must be 2) and not SO in. 

T. WICKS.—The coins are all comparatively recent 
and. if In good preservation, toe crown is worth ten 
shillings; toe half-crowns, four shillings; and toe 
shilling, eighteen pence. The florin is apparently 
toe graceless florin, without the D.G., and may be 
worth five shilling s; the farthing might fetch six¬ 
pence. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 




Science is Making Wonderful Strides. 


Professor Blob: “Only a Rhort time, and then it 
will be an easy matter for any one of us to fly through 
the air 1 ” 


Hurrah for the * B.O.P.’!!!" 








Orlando’s Long flight Out: 

A SCOUT STORY. 

By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


I t was late in the afternoon when the 
officer in charge of the Scout patrol 
decided on a little loose exercise for his 
troop. 

“ You lads may scatter about a bit 
now,” he said. “ You’ll find a lot of 
cunning little dips and hollows on the 
moor. Imagine there’s an enemy or some 
dangerous animal in some of them and see 
how your minds work. We’ll compare 
notes in the evening.” 

“ This’ll do,” thought Orlando Short, a 
recent recruit, aged fifteen. It was the 
first time he had been on that part of 
the extensive Coddleham Moor. His 
Uncle William had met the company 
marching out of town and insisted on 
stopping him to admire his “rig-out,” as 
he termed it. 

“ Where are you off to in such martial 
array, Landy ? ” he had asked. 

“ The South Cairn on Coddleham Moor, 
uncle.” said Orlando. 

“ That’s a good etep,” quoth the uncle, 
shaking his head. “ Reckon you’ll be 
somewhere nigh Gibbet Top if you get 
that far—where they mopped tar on the 
old highwaymen and hung them up for 
the crows to peck ? Heard of it ? ” 

“ No,” said Landy, “ and I mustn’t 
stand talking now.” He wished his uncle 
a hurried “ Good-bye,” and rejoined his 
mates. 

And now, lo ! yonder was Gibbet Top, 
not half a mile away. 

Orlando had just asked about it, and 
the Scoutmaster pointed at the two dead 
fir trees on a gentle swelling, and said : 
“ That’s what you want, Short. And we 
may thank our stars they don’t truss up 
dead men nowadays as a warning to evil¬ 
doers. ’ ’ 

Orlando wasn’t so sure about thanking 
anyone for such a relief. Tales of high¬ 
waymen had a strong fascination for him. 
He didn’t hesitate a moment now. 

“ I'm going this way ! ” he cried in a 
tone of complaint to Whittles, a very 
young Scout, who started in the same 
direction. “ You’d better sheer off some¬ 
where else.” 

Young Whittles promptly sheered off 
and Orlando hastened on his quest. But 
he didn’t reach those two ghostly fir trees 


nearly so soon as he expected. Three or 
four deep cuts in the moor had to be 
crossed, with nasty peaty bottoms to them. 
He stuck in a black bog in the last of these 
cuts. 

A thin grey mist surprised him in the 
final fifty yards. It came sweeping sud¬ 
denly from behind the fir trees, blotting 


them out so that he might have missed 
finding them if he were not then so near 
to them. 

But he was soon between them now, 
enjoying himself. It was so easy and thrill¬ 
ing to imagine that the blackened old 
trunks were real gibbets. A dead bough 
stood out like a twelve-inch tooth about 
eight feet from the ground on one of them. 
Just the very thing for a dead highway¬ 


man to hang from ! And even while he 
stared at it a crow swooped through the 
mist and seemed about to settle on the 
bough, but sailed away with a “ Caw- 
caw ” of annoyance. 

The crow’s quick disappearance made 
Orlando realise that the mist was pretty 
dense. 


“ I’ll have to get out of this sharp,” 
he exclaimed, “or I’ll be lost.” 

He took to his heels, and soon under¬ 
stood that he teas lost, for the time. 

That last hollow with the bad boggy 
bit was to have been his first clue back to 
South Cairn, but he never came to it. He 
shouted, but no one answered. As a happy 
thought, he remembered his brother 
Andrew’s revolver. Andrew had asked 
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him to call for it at the ironmonger’s, the 
ironmonger had very obligingly loaded it 
with five blank cartridges, and Orlando 
joined his troop with the revolver in his 
pocket. He fired two shots as distress 
signals, listened intently, but there was 
still no answer. Becoming alarmed, he 
tried to return to Gibbet Top, and, in 
short, about an hour and a-half later, 
found himself on a narrow stony road 
which eeemed to come from nowhere and 
go nowhere. He could see only about ten 
yards of it in the mist. 

He had some bad moments in the mean¬ 
time, but felt better now. 

“If I follow it down, it’ll bring me 
somewhere,” he said with a laugh, as he 
shouldered his stave and strode along. 
“ Then I suppose I’ll get home some¬ 
how.” 


It was one of the rules of his patrol that 
a fellow was to laugh when he found him¬ 
self in a disheartening situation He was 
not to worry, but to laugh first and then 
set his wits manfully to work. Hie laugh 
had the right ring. There was plenty ofi 
pluck left in a body that could raise such 
a laugh. 

A few hundred yards down the road he. 
almost walked into a man, who stopped 
and seemed as surprised as himself. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Orlando. “ What a com¬ 
fort ! I say, can you kindly tell me how 
far it is to Dirdleton ? ” 

He took the man for a tramp—at first : 
he had the slouching look of a fellow who 
wasn’t accustomed to hold his head up, 
and the wallet on his back suggested 
broken victuals. His clothes also were 
very ordinary. But before Orlando had 


finished speaking the man rushed a pair 
of blue glasses to hie no6e, making him look 
less like a tramp. 

“ Where are you from ? ” asked the 
man. 

“ Dirdleton. We’ve had a long march, 
and I’ve got lost in the fog.” 

“Indeed!” eaid the man, eneeringly. 
“ Pretty little twopenny-ha’penny soldier, 
aren’t you? Ever killed anything with 
your broomstick ? ” 

“ Nothing yet, thank you,” Baid 
Orlando. 

“ Think you ever will ? ” 

Although only fifteen, Orlando didn’t 
feel like standing too much of this kind of 
nonsense. 

“ Will you please tell me,” he asked, 
very politely, “the way to Dirdleton? ” 

“ Dear, dear, dearie me ! ” retorted the 


''man, mimicking his politeness. “ It’s 
•rather dark. Let’s have a look at your 
nose before I tell you to follow it.” 

He put his hands on Orlando’s shoulders. 
But he didn’t stop at that liberty. He 
took Orlando’s nose between his finger and 
thumb and—this was the limit. 

Orlando had a proper sense of dignity 
and a temper which sometimes got the 
better of his judgment. He didn’t care 
now who or what this man was. Darting 
free of him, he brought hie “ broomstick ” 
soundly on to the fellow’s arm, just above 
the elbow, said “ Mind your own busi¬ 
ness ! ” and ran off down the road. 

The man shouted something threatening, 
and that was the end of him. At least 
Orlando hoped so, as far as he was con¬ 
cerned. 

Exhausted though he was, he ran for 


two or three hundred yards. Then, aftet 
a short pause for breath, it was the old 
weary jog-trot again for about a mile. 

The road improved, and then, as 
unexpectedly as Mr. Blue-glasses had 
appeared, a house showed up in the mist. 

It stood a little back from the road. In 
front was a stone wall about five feet 
high, rather out of repair, and a closed, 
black, wooden door with stone pillars and 
stone balls on the pillars. It was a two- 
storeyed house with eight windows—all 
Bhuttered. Not a sign of human life any¬ 
where about it; and the space between the 
wall and the building, once a garden, now 
nothing but weeds and coarse gravel. A 
hole in the wall let Orlando see what a 
forlorn place it was. 

The door was locked, but he banged it at 
a venture and shouted : “ I say, is anyone 
inside ? ” 

He shouted twice and was beginning 
again when he saw some chalk writing on 
the door—“ This ouse is arnted.” And 
before he quite understood that “ arnted ” 
was short and irregular for “ haunted,’* 
he heard an answering cry. 

“Who is it? Where are you?” he 
yelled, with reviving spirits. 

“ Coming ! ” replied the other voice, 
lower down the road, and the voice’s 
owner soon burst through the fog and 
joined him. 

He was a boy about Orlando’s own age, 
bireheaded, with a curious little turned-up 
nose, a pair of eager blue eyes, and an 
open mouth. 

Orlando told him what he wanted—the 
shortest and best way back to Dirdleton. 

“What, to-night?” said the boy. 
“ You’ll never do it. It’s eleven miles 
that way,” pointing up the road. 

“ Is that a fact ? ” gasped Orlando, with 
quick rejoicing about the use he had 
last made of his “broomstick.” “The 
wretched, lying brute ! Oh ! I don’t mean 
you. It was a fellow I met just now 
who . . .” He told the boy all about 

it. He liked his looks. But he ended dis¬ 
mally. “ I don’t know what to do. Is 
there any place where I could sleep ? 
Could I get inside here? But, I say, 
what’s this mean about ‘ arnted ’ ? ” 

The other boy laughed, and said he had 
written it. “ So it is haunted, if you ask 
me,” he said. “ I’ve written it there 
three times this week and each time the 
ghost rubbed it out.” 

“ Ghost! ” cried Orlando. “ What rot! 
But can’t you spell ? ” 

“Of course I can, old chap. It’s only 
my fun, cutting off the h’s. But look 
here, come along down with me, and 
mother’ll fix you up for the night. Father 
was a policeman in London, but he got 
killed at a fire saving a woman’s life. A 
brick fell on his head just when he’d got 
her out—hard luck, wasn’t it? Mother 
belongs to these parts, and they gave her 
a pension because of father’s bravery, and 
so we came back here. It’s the loneliest 
place in the world, but it suits mother’s 
health. That’s why we live in it. Come 
along.” 

Orlando’s liking for this friend in need 
increased. That about his policeman 
father pleased him much. 

“ It’s awfully good of you,” he said. 
“My name’s Short—Orlando Short. But 
I’ve only fourpence with me and . . .” 

“ And my name’s Davy Craig, and we 
sha’n’t want your fourpence,” interrupted 
the friend in need. “ Are you fond of 
Scotch scones ? Because mother’s baking 
to-day, and they’ll be hot for tea—that’a 
why.” 

Orlando would have done a Jot for Davy 
Craig in that moment. Hot scones, tee. 



“ He was a boy about Orlando's own age." 
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and bed—the thought of them killed his 
fatigue for the time. 

The mile was 6oon covered. They were 
“Craig” and “Short” to each other 
before they reached Davy’s lonely cottage 
home, and by-and-by it was “ Davv ” and 
“ Landy ” instead of “ Craig ’ and 
“ Short.” 

Davy chattered about the old decayed 
manor* house where they had met. He 
■would have it that it was haunted. It 
wasn’t only the mysterious rubbing-out of 
his writing. Last Tuesday night, about 
nine o’clock, he had heard noises and even 
voices in it somewhere. He got inside 
through a back window, and all was 
deathly still as long as he stayed there. 
But outside again, listening once more, 
with his heart pretty near to his mouth, he 
heard the voices again—very faint. 

“ How do you explain that, old chap ? ” 
he asked. 

Orlando could only think of “ rats.” 

“ Not much,” said Davy. “ Rats don’t 
talk. Next time I’m in Streambridge— 
that’s five miles down the valley—I’ll tell 
Mr. Whiston about it. He’s the police¬ 
man and a great friend of ours, for 
father’s sake; and till something’s found 
out, you won’t persuade me it’s not 
haunted.” 

But Mrs. Craig’s kindness soon made 
Orlando forget this interesting little story. 
Eggs and cranberry jam for tea, as well as 
the scones, polished off the last traces of 
his fatigue. 

After tea they sat by the fire, and he told 
Davy and his mother something about 
scouting, which seemed a new invention to 
them. 

Eight o’clock struck. 

“ You’ll be ready for your bed now,” 
said Mrs. Craig. “ I’ll go up and fetch 
one of Davy’s nightgowns to put to the 
fire.” 

But while she was upstairs Davy dis¬ 
covered that the moon was bright outside, 
and that the mist had gone ; and having 
called Orlando to the door, Orlando 
promptly exclaimed, “ What a grand night 
for a walk ! ” 

“Do you mean you’d like it?” said 
Davy eagerly. 

“ If you’re game, I am,” replied 
Orlando. 

That settled it. Davy shouted to his 
mother that they would be in before nine ; 
and away they went up that stony road 
under tne moon. 

In very few minutes something else was 
settled. 

“ W r e’ve time to go to the old manor 
house,” said Davy, taking Orlando’s arm. 
“ W r hat do you think, Landy? ” 

“ The haunted house? ” 

“ Yes. But let’s make sure this time, 
if we can. Two’s company, whether 
they’re ghosts or whatever they are.” 

“ You and your ghosts! ” laughed 
Orlando. “ But I was thinking—I expect 
tramps get inside like you did That’s 
all you heard—a tramp snoring, and you 
couldn’t find his pitch.” 

“ No,” said Davy. “ It was underneath 
my feet somewhere. And tramps wouldn’t 
bother to rub out my writing. They’re 
too lazy to do anything they needn’t.” 

He glanced at the moon and hoped the 
clouds would keep off it. And then he 
started to whistle, and they whistled 
together until the manor house loomed up 
before them. 

“ Hush ! ” said Davy then, as grave in a 
moment as a right-minded gravedigger. 
'* Don’t speak a word, and follow me.” 

Orlando smiled and followed. 

They olimbed on tc the moor and got 


into the enclosed wilderness (once a garden) was something very unpleasant about the 

at the back of the house. dark corners, the shadows, and the moon- 

Passing some outbuildings, they reached lit other parts. A patch of plaster fell 

a yard and Davy’s window. from a ceiling in one room just when they 

Here they stood still and listened until were entering. They both jumped, and 

Orlando became impatient. “ Let’s get it Orlando's laugh afterwards about the 

over,” he said. plaster was rather a poor specimen. 

“Be quiet, Landy, can’t you?” whis- The stairs tempted neither of them, 
pered Davy, very intensely, and after that “Shall we?” Davy asked again, 
they made their tour of the premises faintly. 

silently enough, for more reasons than one. “ What’s the use? ” Orlando replied, in 
The window was no obstacle. Inside, the a whisper as soft as Davy’s. 



“ Do you hear that ? ’ he gasped." 


moonlight showed them a rusted kitchen 
range, a grimy floor with broken red tiles, 
a ceiling with hooks, also rusted, and two 
doors. The one door opened into a pantry, 
with cobwebbed shelves ; the other into a 
passage. 

It was darker in the passage, but, Davy 
leading, they went down it, looked into 
three empty rooms on the ground floor, as 
desolate as the kitchen, and stopped at 
the foot of the stairs. 

“ Shall we? ” whispered Davy, as if the 
worst was still before them. 

By this time Orlando himself was quite 
impressed by the eerieness of the house. 
It was rubbish to talk of ghosts, but there 


“ We will," said Davy, and he took the 
first step bravely. 

But, like danger itself in so many 
instances, that upper darkness fled as it 
was approached. They peeped into seven 
upstairs rooms and saw nothing more 
dreadful than a broken washing basin and 
a dirty rag, like an ancient shirt, in one 
of them. 

“ I expect that's the ghost’s towel when 
he comes to sleep and has a wash,” said 
Orlando, feeling better now. 

The next moment Davy clutched his 
arm. 

“ Do you hear that?" he gasped. 

They both distinctly heard somelhing 
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like the tread of muffled feet and then a 
thud. And that was all. 

It seemed a long time before either of 
them spoke again. 

“ I wish we’d not come,” panted Davy, 
breaking the silence. 

But in the meantime Orlando had 
remembered that he was a Scout, and 
that it was his duty to keep cool and 
sensible in all directions. He remembered 
also his brother Andrew’s revolver in his 
pocket, and gripped it. 

“ Perhaps it’s only a dog,” he said— 
“ a wild dog, come in through the 
window.” 

“ Making a hollow moan like that ! 
Not likely. But we must get out.” 

“ We’ll go down anyway,” said Orlando. 
“ And I’ll go first this time. Look ! ” 

He flourished the revolver and strode 
for the stairs. 

“ Don’t make so much noise," whis¬ 
pered Davy anxiously, and they both went 
down on their toee. 

The corridor below was the worst part. 
They rather rushed it—into the kitchen, 
where a new sensation was sprung upon 
them. 

The window, which they had left open, 
wae now shut! 

No need for Davy to ask if a dog could 
have done that! 

They stared at each other in the fading 
light (a cloud was over the moon), 
and then stared into the corners and made 
the same fresh discovery in the same 
moment. Instead of two doors, in addi¬ 
tion to the outside one, there were now 
three. What they had at first thought was 
a cupboard in one corner was now open 
and showed white stone steps beyond it. 

They were still staring at it when a 
sudden noise below, like a popgun's, 
Btartled them both afresh. Orlando 
dropped his revolver, but quickly picked 
it up. 

Davy sprang to the window and 
struggled with the sash. He didn’t hear 
what immediately followed the clatter of 
the revolver—but Orlando heard. 

“Who in thunder’s up there?” mut¬ 
tered a hoarse voice, and, excited though 
he was, Orlando seemed to recognise the 
voice. 

Then there was a rush of feet, and, half 
in the kitchen and half out, Davy did hear 
this. He threw himself on to the pave¬ 
ment outside. 

“ Be quick, be quick ! ” he cried, and 
waited for Orlando, who vaulted along¬ 
side him very neatly. 

“ They’re only men ! ” said Orlando. 

But the words, “ Get hold of them at any 
cost,” hissed from the kitchen, were too 
much for Davy. Shouting “Come on!” 
he bolted without further hesitation. 

Orlando wasn’t in such a hurry. He 
reckoned he could outrun any average man, 
and he wondered about the owner of that 
familiar voice. From a distance of five or 
six yards he saw a face come to the 
window, the moon slipped from its clouds 
and shone upon the man’s face—and 
Orlando fired. 

It was the Mr. Blue-glasses who had 
scoffed at his “ broomstick ” and got it 
above the elbow afterwards. 

“ That’ll scare him,” thought Orlando. 

He paused to see that it did. The 
fellow fell on his head and lay like a 
log. 

But in another moment a second man 
was at the window. He plunged through 
it as recklessly as if he hadn’t heard the 
shot, glanced at his prostrate comrade, 
caught sight of Orlando dashing for the 
garden, and sprang after him. 


And this was where Orlando realised his 
mistake in not bolting at once like Davy. 

On level ground he might have got away 
even as it was, but the high scrub in that 
wilderness of a garden confused him. He 
didn’t know which way to turn. More¬ 
over, he had a very determined and active 
man behind him. 

He doubled this way and that, and soon 
learnt that the garden had some huge old 
gooseberry bushes with very sharp thorns 
to them. 

The man doubled after him in silence. 
Orlando fired his last shot at him, but it 
didn't scare him. On the contrary, it 
enabled him to gain a yard or two in the 
chase. 

At length, Orlando chanced upon the 



“ He was fast asleep when they came to Davy's 
home.” 


garden wall, where it had to be climbed. 
He lost more yards doing this, and after¬ 
wards, on the moor, with the heather 
bothering all the time, he soon began to 
wonder what would happen when he was 
caught. 

He couldn't keep it up much longer. 
His day’s exertions had taken a lot out 
of him. Would the man kill him ? Why 
not, if he believed, as he probably did, 
that his shots had meant lead as well as 
pow’der ? 

This reflection spurred him on. What¬ 
ever was in store for him, he would strive 
to the last inch. But to make matters 
w T orse, clouds covered the moon again. 
There was enough light for the man 
behind to see him, but not nearly enough 
to show him where he was going. 

The end was at hand, however. To his 


dismay, Orlando found himself on the 
brink of a long shadowy fissure seven or 
eight feet wide. It brought him up sharp, 
when his pursuer was less than twenty 
yards behind him. 

Could he do it? But there was no 
alternative. He had to try. Darting 
back, he took a short run, sprang vigor¬ 
ously, missed, struck his head against the 
bank on the other side well below the 
surface, fell on to a rocky point, and 
rebounded from it. He had a vision of 
horrible blackness underneath and then 
lay still—partially stunned. 

But he heard what the man said above— 
“ That’s finished the little devil! Serve 
him right for spying. Doddridge’s Pot¬ 
hole may keep its secret, for me.” 

He didn’t hear the man strike a match, 
but he saw the flare of a paper which fell 
past him. It showed him how tightly 
he was screened by the overhanging earth. 
And then he heard a faint hiss, as of fire 
touching water, and all was dark again. 

“ Well, you asked for it, my lad ! ” said 
the man above, in a gentler tone. “ And 
you’ve stopped our game in these pails— 
confound it! ” 

Minutes passed and Orlando moved. He 
wasn’t much hurt and his brain was soon 
clear. 

His ledge was pretty roomy, but he 
knew that he was in a dangerous position. 
Some of these pot-holes on the moor were 
said to be bottomless. Craning his head 
over, he tried to see into this one. He 
saw nothing but darkness. A drip-drip 
far down told of the water which had ex¬ 
tinguished the torch. 

All he could see plainly was that jut of 
rock on the other side upon which he had 
first fallen. 

He stared at it until it 6eemed near 
enough to touch. And then it flashed to 
him that he had to touch it. There w’ae 
no other w r ay out. Unless he could get 
across, he might as well drop into the pit 
at once and die quickly. Better that than 
a slow death of starvation where he was. 

He touched it at the second attempt. 
The gap was only about two feet wide 
where he lay. But touching was one 
thing and getting across was another. He 
had to get a firm hold for both hands and 
then draw himself over. 

Whispering “I’ve got to do it!” he 
made the effort. 

There was one ghastly moment when his 
left hand slipped. He was almost over at 
the time, but his left leg slipped with the 
hand. Happily, his right hand held fast, 
and a fierce struggle with his right knee 
and a better grip with his left hand, 
dragged him out of the peril. 

The climb to the top afterwards was not 
so difficult because the bank slanted out¬ 
wards, but even here big stones came 
away under him and he needed some luck 
to back him. 

Out he clambered at length, trembling 
from head to foot, but with a thankful 
heart, and a faint “ Hurrah ! ” And the 
moon peeped from a cloud and seemed to 
smile an answering “ Hurrah ! ” to encour¬ 
age him. And then he began to move 
again. He remembered that man’s words 
on the edge of the pothole and kept bis 
eyes “skinned.” Any more running waa 
out of the question. Walking was bad 
enough. He had to drop down two or 
three times and gasp for breath. 

But the moon did its best to cheer him, 
and it was this same good moon which, 
presently, showed him that help was at 
hand. 

He could ecaroely keep his eyes open, 
but he saw the two shapes in the distance. 
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First one bead, then another, and then 
both bodies complete. The one a big man 
and the other a boy. 

Davy’s voice came to convince him. 

'* Landy Short! Landy Short!” 
shouted Davy, and, first trying to shout 
like Davy, Orlando next waved his hand¬ 
kerchief in the moonlight. 

ThiB was about as much as he could do. 
When they reached him, he was sitting 
down and just waiting. 

" Oh, Landy ! I qm glad ! ” cried 
Davy, flinging himself down by Orlando, 
and putting his arm round him. “We 
thought he’d killed you.” 

“ Not—by—yards ! ” whispered Orlando. 

“ He’s as done as done,” said Davy’s 
companion, a policeman. “I’ll have him 
on my back—that’s what I’ll do.” 

Orlando stumbled to his feet and said 
he was all right. 

“ I only fell into a pothole,” he mut¬ 
tered. 

But he swayed as if he were all wrong 
instead of all right, and was easily 
persuaded to mount the policeman at 
once, who trotted off with him in fine 
style. 

“ Had a bad time, have you, sonny? ” 
asked this splendid “bobby.” “Well, 
bed’B the place for you, and your father’ll 
be over for you in the morning.” 

“ Father? ” said Orlando, wondering. 

Trotting by his side, Davy then told the 
tale that had to be told. 

“Wasn’t it lucky, Landy?” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Your father telegraphed to 
Streambridge, and Mr. Whiston cycled up 
to see if he oould find out anything. I met 
him on the road, and told him about those 
men. I held his bike for him and he nabbed 
one of them. He’d sprained his ankle 
and got a whack on the head. And what 
do you think? They’re coiners. They’d 


got bars of silver in that cellar and presses 
and everything, hadn’t they, Mr. Whis¬ 
ton ? ” 

“ A grand haul! ” remarked the police¬ 
man, giving Orlando’s legs a loving 
squeeze. “You’ve done the country a 
good turn, sonny, by getting lost. You 
have that.” 

“ Have I? ” said Orlando in the police¬ 
man’s ear. “Then they weren’t—ghosts, 
Davy ? ” 

“ Not they,” said Davy, lustily. 
“ They’d a bottle of whisky only just 
opened. . . .” 

“ It was the cork that popped,” whis¬ 
pered Orlando. 

“ Yes, the corkscrew was still in it, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Whiston ? But tell us about 
the pothole, Landy Short, now." 

Orlando’s tale came later, however. 

“ Look here, Davy Craig,” said the 
policeman. “ You cut off to your mother. 
She’ll be frightened to death about you. 
Take my bike. Tell her I’ll be down with 
this youngster in less than half-an-hour. 
Come, run ! ” 

From the policeman’s back, Orlando 
watched Davy scurry away. Then he 
yawned deeply, and closed his eyes. 

He was almost asleep when they reached 
the garden wall of the “haunted” house, 
but he kept up until they were in the 
road. 

“Where is he?” he asked then, very 
drowsily—“the fellow you’ve caught? ” 

“ Tied up in that cellar, sonny. Locked 
up too. They’d a padlock of their 
own handy, those scamps—with the key in 
it. He’ll stay where he is till the morn¬ 
ing, and after that he’ll get about seven 
years. Stiff; but I reckon he deserves 
it.” 

“ Seven years ! ” murmured Orlando. 

“ In quod,sonny ! ” 


Orlando said nothing more. He remem¬ 
bered the coiner’s mocking allusion to his 
“ broomstick.” Perhaps he did deserve 
seven years. It didn’t seem to matter to 
him, but he smiled And . . . 

That was all. 

He was fast asleep when they came to 
Davy’s home, and so “ done,” as the police¬ 
man said, that he didn’t fully awake even 
then. 

And when he did fully awake it was a 
sunny morning, pretty late; a cock was 
crowing outside, and his father was talk¬ 
ing below. 

He stared about him, remembered every¬ 
thing, jumped out of bed, and ran to the 
door. 

“ Is that you, dad?" he shouted down 
the stairs. 

There wasn’t any doubt about his 
father’s welcoming face at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“ Coming, my boy ! ” he said as he came. 
“ Well— you're a nice young Turk ! What 
do you feel like after all this? ” 

Orlando waited barefooted and grinning 
until his father was in the room, and then 
told him. 

“ I'm all right, dad. I’ve had a— 
splendid time.” 

And, even including his memories of the 
othole, this is still Orlando’s opinion of 
is long night out. 

The coinere might have used other 
words about it, especially Mr. Blue-glasses, 
who got the seven years Mr. Whiston pro¬ 
phesied for him. His companion escaped. 

But Davy quite agrees with Orlando, 
now, that it was a splendid time. It 
settled the ghosts of that old manor house ; 
and made them pals for life. They both 
agree about the “ pal ” part. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—FELIPE TO THE RESCUE. 

S lowly and wearily passed the long 
hours of that dreadful day, and never 
surely did time drag along with such leaden 
feet. After the first few outbursts, Bilence 
fell on all of them, the silence of despair, 
for inwardly each had abandoned all hope 
of escape. Hunger as yet did not trouble 
them unduly, but thirst had begun to make 
its torment felt, and Jack shuddered as 
his vivid fancy pictured the agony that 
lay before them. Meanwhile the friends 
on the other side of the rock barrier were 
regaling themselves with food and drink, 
and occasionally shouting jeering taunts 
at their three prisoners. And so the day¬ 
light faded into dark, and it again gave 
place to light, and another dreary day had 
begun. Soon after dawn Garcia’s voice was 
heard calling to them, and wonder as to 
what new mental torture had been devised 
for their benefit drew them close to the 
archway. 

“ This climate does not suit Father Am- 
brose or myself, so we bid you adieu, 
Senors. Meanwhile, lest you feel lonely, 
we leave our old acquaintance Gabriel here 
in charge until our return a fortnight 
hence. He will watch as carefully as a 
mother that no one disturbs your medita¬ 
tions,” and with another heartless laugh 


the callous villain and the heartless 
Cura began the long ascent of the zig¬ 
zag pathway. 

Left to himself, Gabriel hurled a few 
taunting remarks at the prisoners, but, re¬ 
ceiving no reply, he eventually tired of the 
aetime, and, lighting a cigarette, he seated 
imself on the low parapet overhanging 
the river. A slight noise some time after¬ 
wards caused him to look upwards in sur¬ 
prise, and next moment a large stone— 
coming from some invisible source—struck 
him sharply on the arm, making him spring 
up with an oath and yell of pain. An¬ 
other and yet another stone followed 
quickly in a regular fusillade, while the 
wretch swore and cursed, and darted about 
the little platform in the endeavour to find 
shelter. In vain, for wherever he ran the 
unseen marksman followed him with an 
accurate aim that never missed; until 
Gabriel’s face was covered with blood, one 
arm hung limply by his side, and his eyes 
were starting from his head with pain and 
terror. 

Then, as in his desperation he tried 
to run the gauntlet and climb the 
steep pathway, the end came. An unusu¬ 
ally large stone caught him full on the 
forehead; he reeled, missed his foothold, 
caught at empty air, and with one long 
scream of terror (which will haunt those 


who heard it till their dying day) the 
miserable man fell—down—down—down 
through space; and the swirling river 
leapt upon its prey and drew the mangled 
corpse into its fierce embrace. 

Who can picture the emotions of the 
three prisoners as they listened to the din 
of the unseen battle, Gabriel’s oaths and 
yells of pain; and finally, when for one 
fleeting moment they caught a glimpse of 
his distorted face as he was hurled over 
the abyss to destruction ? Breathless, they 
gazed into the depths, until a soft call 
from above made them raise their eyes to 
where the pathway overhung, and there, 
gazing down at them, his face beaming 
with smiles, they saw the little Indian lad 
Felipe! 

“ It’s that blessed boy,” said Stewart, 
with a sob of relief ; and to all of them the 
sight of a friendly face meant reprieve 
from death at the eleventh hour. 

“ Senors,” called the lad softly, “ I have 
been watching here all night, but could do 
nothing until the other two (may ill for¬ 
tune attend their footsteps!) had left. 
When they had crossed the bridge, and 
are out of sight on the other side, I will 
let you know; but meantime you must be 
dying of hunger.” 

“ Oh, not so bad as that, but very, very 
thirsty,” said Stewart, hoarsely. 
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The lad’s face brightened as he ex¬ 
claimed, “ I have a leather bottle full of 
water here; could you catch it if I throw 
it down ? ” 

“Rather!” and Jack whipped off his 
coat, and all of them held it out to receive 
the precious burden. Down it came in 
safety, and with trembling fingers Stewart 
opened it and passed it round. What a 
long, satisfying, lifegiving draught that 
was ! The clear cool water trickling down 
their parched throats put new life into 
their frames, and made them feel ready 
for anything, and full of hope. 


“ Have those two scoundrels reached the 
bridge yet? ” asked Alick, and, cautiously 
raising himself up, Felipe scanned the 
distance. 

“ They are just about to cross ; I can see 
them now, but the wind sways the bridge 
so much that they hesitate,” he replied. 
Then in a moment he cried excitedly, 
“ Senors, Senors, look, look, for the love 
of Heaven ! ” and the three friends rushed 
to the parapet, where, by straining over, 
they could get a view past the barrier of 
the bridge in the distance. There it swung, 
frail and gossamer-like, and even from 
where they stood they could see that it was 
unusually agitated. But what are those 
two black figures on it doing, and why do 
they not hasten across? Why, above all, 
does one figure appear to lie prone, and 
the other to be bending over it? 


“What does it mean, Felipe?” called 
Stewart, and the lad (who, like all of his 
race, had an eye like a hawk) screamed ex¬ 
citedly, “ The fat Cura stumbles, he 
slips, he is sliding through a hole in the 
planking. Now to save himself he grasps 
the other by the leg and pulls him also to 
his knees : they struggle, the bridge sways 
more and more. 

“ Will both fall through ? No, for I see 
the gleam of a knife, it is raised to strike. 
The fat Cura releases his hold and 
falls like a stone. Now the other tries to 
rise and pursue his journey, but —see / see / 


Senors, the bridge, relieved of the greater 
weight, gives a sudden lurch sideways, he 
overbalances himself, grasps vainly at the 
broken rail w-hich swings away from him, 
and goes down, down, down, to his own 
place.” And the lad capered and danced, 
shouting wildly in his exultation. The 
whole tragedy occurred so swiftly that it 
was all over before the watchers could 
realise what it meant, and they stared 
blankly at the empty bridge, where a 
moment before the black figures had strug¬ 
gled, and then at each other’s horrified 
faces. 

“ ‘ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith 
the Lord,’ ” muttered the Peruvian 
brokenly; while Jack sat down suddenly, 
and for a minute or two everything seemed 
to turn dark before his eyes. He always 
said afterwards that it was the sound of 


Alick’s broad Scotch that revived him !— 
for Stewart had a habit of dropping into 
Doric when strongly moved. The engi¬ 
neer’s usual calmness soon returned, how¬ 
ever, and, knowing that their unnerved 
state was partly the result of the long fast, 
he called to Felipe (who was still capering 
about with delight) to come down and rifle 
Gabriel’s belongings for food. This the 
lad promptly did, and soon threw down 
to them a huge piece of dried vicufia meat 
—very hard and tough, but the famished 
travellers thought it exquisite—and some 
cakes of coarse maize meal. 

Afterwards there was a hurried consul¬ 
tation as to means of escape, which ended 
in Stewart despatching the willing Felipe 
to the place where they had left their 
mules, for a coil of rope, which had pro¬ 
videntially been brought in case of need ; 
and so swiftly did he traverse the 
dangerous route and return that five hours 
later they, one by one, achieved the perilous 
ascent a^d were drawn up into safety; 
Jack with the precious vase still buttoned 
up inside his coat! 


CHAPTER XXIV.—“l’eNVOI.” 

And now, kind reader, our pleasant task 
is nearly completed, our wanderings 
together in that wild land of Peru are 
over; and for the present at any rate we 
must bid farewell to our three heroes. It 
boots not to tell how, with much difficulty 
and some danger, the treasure was safely 
conveyed first to camp, then to the 
Hacienda, and finally to England ; where it 
realised a sum so enormous as to exceed 
their wildest calculations 

Would you care to follow their fortunes 
farther ?—then lift with me the curtain 
for a final glimpse. 

Alick Stewart and Jack Leslie are 
famous “Consultants” in their different 
professions, but they receive no salary, for 
to do so would be to take the bread out of 
another man’s mouth; when their services 
are needed in cases of difficulty they are 
freely given. Their wealth is used with¬ 
out any ostentation; but a finely equipped 
hospital in Dublin, and a beautiful con¬ 
valescent home in a North British water¬ 
ing-place, owe their existence to-day to 
two gentlemen who are only known to the 
outside public by the curious name of 
“ Illapa.” Jack’s beloved vase—presented 
to the Nation—adorns the Peruvian section 
of the British Museum, and is admitted 
by connoisseurs to be the gem of the whole 
collection. 

Pedro and Mercedes reign with gentle 
sway over a transformed Hacienda and 
estate, and with them lives an active, 
buoyant, white-haired old gentleman, 
Sefior Francisco de Sorio, who is the abject 
slave of his baby grandson and namesake. 
Felipe and his sister (Gabriel’s widow) are 
trusted and invaluable dependants of the 
Ramirez household; and Pedro is training 
the lad to take the place of overseer and 
second in command, when he is a little 
older. 

Both Ramirez and his wife continue, in 
spite of bitter opposition and hostility, to 
hold brief services of Bible reading and 
prayer for all the employes on the estate; 
and eagerly the dusky worshippers listen 
to the gracious words which tell of a 
“Golden City” beyond the skies, whose 
glories shall never fade or pass away. 

Meanwhile the dark clouds of ignorance, 
superstition, and priestly intolerance still 
hang low over the land of Peru, but at the 
Hacienda Ramirez the light burns steadily, 
and hopeful hearts “ wait for the dawn.” 

[the end 
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A TALE OF SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 
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•• axjoht this time, Master Scobell ! ” 

\^/ cried the ruf&aa gleefully. “ You’re 
a smart lad, you are, but you’re not as 
smart as Bill Cockroft yet, not by a long 
sight! ” 

George did not anewer. His presence of 
mind, which had momentarily deserted 
him at the first shock of surprise on find¬ 
ing how he had been trapped, soon came 
back when he realised that if he were 
unable to escape his enemies, they, on their 
aide, were equally unable to get at him; 
and he lay down quietly to await their next 
move, taking up a position just to the 
left of the mouth of the cave, where he 
was so placed as to be out of the line of 
danger if they should be prompted to fire 
into it, and at the same time able to use 
his carbine if they should be careless 
enough to expose themselves to his view 
through the narrow tunnel. 

But this the man Cockroft took very 
good care not to do, and before many 
seconds had passed George heard hasty 
footsteps approaching through the bush, 
and a voice cry out : 

“ Hi, Cockroft ! where are you ? ” 

“ Here I am, Steve,” Cockroft answered 
with a chuckle. 

“Where? I can’t see yer,” cried the 
other, whom George could hear forcing 
the bushes asunder as he hurried towards 
them. 

“ Steady ! steady ! ” called Cockroft. 
“ Mind your blessed neck. The donga’s 
ten foot deep.” 

“Oh, there you are!” cried the new¬ 
comer whom Cockroft addressed as Steve, 
and whom George now identified by his 
husky voice to be the third of the ruffians 
who had chased him to the cave. 

“ Yes, here I am,” said the Yankee. 
“ I called you a fool before, but I reckon 
I was as big a one to be standing within 
five foot of a donga like this and not to 
see it." 

“ ’Ave you got ’im? I ’eard yer fire,” 
the other panted breathlessly when he had 
scrambled down into the ravine. 

“No, I’ve not,” answered Cockroft. 

“Then what was yer firin’ at? Where 
is ’e? ” 

“Where is he!” exclaimed Cockroft. 
“ He’s in that hole. Our fox has gone to 
earth.” 

“Is he hit? ” asked the other. 

“ I dunno,” said Cockroft; “ but if he’s 
not I calculate he never was nearer it in 
his life. But hit or not,” he continued, 
“ here he is, safe in a bag, so to speak, 
and we can inquire after his health at our 
leisure.” 

“How did yer find ’im?” asked the 
man Steve. 

“ Waal, it weren’t difficult. You and 
that Bill there lost his spoor here, didn’t 
you? There were no more tracks to be 
seen, were there ? And he couldn’t fly up 
in the air, could he? And he wasn’t in 


CHAPTER VI. 

one of the trees so far as I could see. So 
vhere could he be? Why, hiding some¬ 
where about. I knew that, though I 
couldn’t guess how he’d blinded his trail. 
So I gave him a chance to show himself 
by going off with you to look for him up 
the hill there. I knew what he’d do the 
moment he thought we were gone. It’s 
an old dodge, but I reckoned it was good 
enough for boys. So I left you to go up 
the hill by yourself, and came back and 
sat down here. And, sure enough, I 
hadn’t been here five minutes before our 
little fox comes out of his hole to have 
a peep.” 

“And you bagged ’im. You’re a ’cute 
’un, Cockroft! ” cried Steve with a hoarse 
laugh. “ But ’ow shall we get ’im out?” 

“ We’ll ask him that,” said Cockroft. 
“ Now, Master Scobell,” he cried, raising 
his voice, “ we’ve had enough of this 
foolery, I reckon. You’re a clever boy, 
and know when a game’s up. So just come 
out of that hole and save us the trouble of 
fetching you.” 

George had been expecting this, and was 
ready with hie reply. 

“What do you want with me?" he 
asked in as bold a tone as he could muster. 
“ W’ho are you? and what are you chasing 
me for ? ” 

“ lnuccent lamb, ain’t he? ” cried Cock¬ 
roft at that. “ Who are v;e ? Waal, that's 
none of your business, I guess. What do 
we want you for ? Why, you know as well 
as we do that we’ve got a concession to 
work old M’Slinga’s gold, and we don’t 
mean to have you blabbing the fact all 
over Jo’burg. It wouldn’t suit our book, 
my sonny, and we mean to stop it.” 

“ But what do you want to do with me! ” 
asked George, holding his carbine in 
instant readiness. 

“ Do with you ! ” cried Cockroft from 
without, for both ruffians kept carefully 
away from the mouth of the cave, and 
George could see nothing but now and then 
a movement of the grass outside as they 
shifted their positions. “ Do with you ! 
Why, nothing. We’re not going to hurt 
you. We don’t mean you harm, my lad. 
So just you come out and give yourself up 
like a sensible boy.” 

George, with his mind full of what he 
had previously overheard pass between 
the ruffian who was addressing him and 
the murdered Bill, shuddered at the vil¬ 
lain’s duplicity. He recognised well 
enough that this talk was but a lure to get 
him to come out of the cave, where his 
opponents could not attack him without 
an almost certain risk of being shot, and 
he knew that if he once put himself in their 
power his life would not be worth five 
minutes’ purchase. So, determined to 
meet cunning with cunning, he answered 
warily : 

“ But if I promised not to say a word 
about it? ” 


For a moment Cockroft did not answer, 
as if he were pausing to give the proposal 
due consideration. Then he said : 

“ No, that’s not good enough, my son. 
You’re a young gentleman—1 know that; 
and you’d keep your promise— if you 
could. There’s the rub. People in 
Jo’burg would be wanting to know where 
you’d been, and what you’d been doing, 
and all that, all this time. There’d be 
pressure put on you. Young tongues wag, 
you know; and one fine day, without your 
meaning it, it would slip out about us and 
the gold, and then the fat ’ud be in the 
fire. There are plenty in Jo’burg would 
like a slice of it, and we don’t want any 
of your Rand millionaires poaching on our 
preserves. Now, mind you, I don’t dis¬ 
trust you; but if you’re as sensible a boy 
as I take you for, you can see we can’t 
afford to risk it.” 

“ And if I give myself up,” said George, 
“ what are you going to do with me? ” 

“ Only keep you safe where you can’t 
blab till we’ve fixed up this gold business 
and got it working for ourselves. There, 
I knew you’d not be a fool. All owing to 
your running away and hiding it’s near 
dinner time, and we’ve none of us had our 
breakfast. Come along out and have a bite 
with us.” 

“ But,” objected George, “ if I come out 
what guarantee have I you won’t shoot 
me on the spot? ” 

He heard the ruffians laugh at that. 
They seemed in a thoroughly good temper 
now. 

“ That’s the very point, sonny, that I 
wanted you to see,” said Cockroft. 
“ You’ve no guarantee. It’s a case of 
heads we win, tails you lose, whichever 
way you look at it. But there, I’m only 
putting it plain to you. You come out and 
we’ll treat you fair.” 

“ And if I won’t? ” asked George. 

“ Then, my lad, you can stay where you 
are—and starve I ” cried Cockroft. “We’re 
quite comfortable, Steve and I. We’ll 
have our breakfast, and when you’re 
hungry enough to think better of things 
you can say so.” 

The word “ starve ” struck a sudden chill 
to George’B courage. Until the ruffian’s 
words reminded him of it, he had quite 
forgotten this advantage that they pos¬ 
sessed over him. But what the Yankee 
said was true enough. His maize cakes 
and biltong were all in the saddle-bags on 
his horses, and he had with him in the 
cave nothing whatever to eat and drink. 
All his assailants had to do was to sit down 
before the cave and starve him out. Two 
alternatives only seemed left to him— 
surrender or starvation. 

“ Waal,” cried Cockroft impatiently, 
“ are you coming ? ” 

“ No, I’m not,” cried George des¬ 
perately. Even starvation seemed to him 
preferable to giving himself into the hands 
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of the cunning, cold-blooded murderer. 
“ I don’t know you,” he added excitedly, 
“ but I know enough to trust you when I 
must and not before.” 

“ Waal, that won’t be long, I reckon,” 
was the savage reply. “ Here, Steve, he 
continued, “ you clip down to the river 
and bring up the horses, while I make 
Master Scobell a little more comfortable. 
It’s cold and damp in that hole, I guess; 
we’ll give him a fire to warm himself. This 
fern stuff will burn fine.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” broke out the other villain’s 
hoarse laugh ; “ smoke the fox out, eh ? ” 

“ That’s my device,” said Cockroft, and 
a moment after, before George had time 
to bring his carbine to his shoulder, a 
great armful of dry grass and fern was 
stuffed into the mouth of the cave, and 
lighted. 

The narrow tunnel-like entrance drew 
like a stove, and instantly volumes of evil¬ 
smelling smoke poured in. Soon George 
could endure it no longer. His eyes 
smarted so that the tears poured from 
them and he was nearly suffocated, and, 
though he was loth to leave his point 
of vantage, he was at length forced to 
climb up the rocks at the side in order to 
breathe. 

The blocking of the entrance had made 
the interior of the cavern quite dark, and 
movement of any sort among the tumbled 
boulders was difficult and dangerous. 
Nevertheless, by groping his way with the 
utmost care he succeeded in climbing up a 
few feet without a fall, and was just turn¬ 
ing to sit down, when suddenly he fell to 
trembling all over. 

A kind of brightness was about him, 
lighting up the cave and colouring the 
eddying smoke-wreaths yellow, red, and 
pink. It seemed to come from the interior 
of the mountain, and, as he looked, there 
gradually appeared at the back of the 
vault what looked like a ruddy lamp. For 
more than a minute it shone thus, and then 
gradually began to fade. George leant, 
almost fainting, against the rocks and 
watched it. It was moving. Slowly, very 
slowly, a gleaming red disc passed from 
left to right across the darkness. Soon 
only half of it was visible. Smaller and 
smaller it grew, like a waning moon. And 


then, at length, it vanished, and all again 
was dark. 

“ The sun ! I am saved ! ” George mur¬ 
mured, as the meaning of it flashed upon 
his mind. And the moment he realised 
there was an exit as well as an entrance 
to the cave he felt a different being, for 
there was a world of difference between 
a dogged refusal to surrender to his 
enemies when capture in the end seemed 
certain, and the wonderful chance there 
now appeared to be of defeating their vil¬ 
lainy if only his courage and wits were 
equal to the struggle. 

To investigate how it was that the sun¬ 
light had penetrated into the bowels of 
the mountain was, however, no easy 
matter in the unearthly darkness that 
enveloped him. Instinctively his hand 
sought his pocket, but there were no 
matches there. A few days before, at 
M’Slinga’s kraal, he had lost one of his 
few remaining boxes, and when he set out 
he had packed the rest securely in his 
saddle-bags for fear of accidents. How¬ 
ever, it was better to risk a broken neck 
than die of certain starvation or share the 
fate of the murdered Bill, and he was 
just on the point of starting with much 
fear and trembling when the savage tactics 
of his pursuers came most opportunely to 
his assistance. The heap of grass and fern 
that had been smouldering in the mouth of 
the cave and belching forth rank smoke 
upon him now burnt through, and sud¬ 
denly burst into a feeble blaze at the very 
moment he could hear fresh fuel being 
applied to it from outside. The cave was 
filled with smoke, and the light from the 
fire was very faint, but it was sufficient 
to show him where to plant his feet. 

In twenty seconds he was across the cave 
and climbing up the rocks on the other 
side to where he saw what appeared to 
him to be the mouth of a low tunnel. He 
had scarcely reached it when the sudden 
blaze died down. But he could feel its 
sides and roof. It was higher than his 
head, and with a beating heart, though 
with cautious steps, for he did not know 
what subterranean chasm he might chance 
upon, he made his way along it. 

Straight ahead a pale grey glimmer 
urged him on. It was the light of day, 


growing larger and brighter with every 
pace he took. He was within a score of 
yards of it when the tunnel suddenly be¬ 
came so low that he was forced to fall 
upon his hands and knees. A few yards 
farther it contracted to such a degree that 
he could scarcely squeeze himself along 
even by wriggling on his stomach like a 
snake. Narrower and narrower it grew, 
until further progress was impossible. He 
struggled with all his strength to get for¬ 
ward, but the rocky sides of the subter¬ 
ranean drain held him like a vice. 

Exhausted by his efforts, he at last lay 
still, panting. Turn he could not, and 
when, after a while, he tried to move 
backwards, be found that that, too, was 
impossible. His whole body shuddered as 
he thought of the fate that now hung over 
him. Imprisoned between those walls of 
unyielding rock he must wait till hunger 
killed him, or he went mad from thirst. 
And starvation there seemed a far more 
terrible thing than when he had thought 
to brave it in the cave. Five yards away, 
through the mouth of the passage, he could 
see a little patch of pale blue sky. Only 
five yards away—the bright world, the 
wide free atmosphere, the rolling plains, 
the shady forest, and he never to see them 
more ! 

A white flaky cloud passed slowly across 
the little patch of blue. At the sight of 
it his muscles grew tense, and, biting his 
lips, and driving his feet and hands into 
the stony ground, he strained forward. 
In his agony groan after groan burst from 
his lips, and great drops of sweat rolled 
down his brows and trickled into his eyes. 
He could hear his clothes ripping, and feel 
the Bharp rocks goring his flesh. But he 
moved ! 

The veins swelled on his forehead and 
temples like knotted cords, and his face 
and neck turned purple. But he moved 
again! 

Once more he braced himself. Again he 
heard the rending cloth, again felt the 
cruel rocks, and then, suddenly, the sides 
of his narrow prison seemed to soften, 
and he pitched heavily forward on bis face* 
and knew no more. 

(To be continued.) 
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H alf-an-hour was consumed in getting 
clear from the house, courtyards, and 
gardens. Piles of dibris choked every 
(path and byway, and it was well for the 
/^ladies that they had put on the sabots that 
Jean had found; their own delicate shoes 
would have afforded them little protection 
against the rough obstacles they en¬ 
countered and left tell-tale marks in soft 
ground. 

For them it was a painful walk in more 
than one. At the end of an hour 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE BEGINNING OF THF. JOURNEY. 

they were still on the de Voisy lands, 
with well-known landmarks standing out 
dimly under the stars. The long confine¬ 
ment within the narrow walls of the tower 
had unfitted Madame and Emiline for 
the strain of a long and toilsome journey. 

A halt was called at the edge of a little 
stream, where stood a tiny hut that Mon¬ 
sieur de Voisy had built for shelter when 
fishing. The little building was unlocked, 
but snug and weather-proof; it was insig¬ 
nificant enough to escape the notice of the 


destroyers. The ladies went inside to rest, 
whilst the men and the boys sat under the 
shelter of the walls and awaited the re¬ 
newal of the journey. 

“ How far have we got? ” asked Hal of 
Girardot. 

“ Hardly two English miles.” 

“ Too slow; too slow,” Baid Griffiths. 
" It iss past one o’clock, and we shall have 
the morning twilight clear and betraying 
in tw'o hours. We must carry Mademoi¬ 
selle.” The sailor practically counted the 
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minutes. “Ten gone,” he exclaimed. 
“ We can Bpare no more.” Jean tapped 
softly on the door. Madame came out. 
“ We are ready,” she said. 

They went on again, Jean leading the 
way by about fifty yards; then came Hal 
and Ted, immediately escorting the ladies, 
helping them over rough places, across 
ditches, and through gaps in the broken 
walls. A few paces behind came Griffiths. 

Very soon Mademoiselle Emiline tired 
again, and she called for a second rest 
whilst yet her feet trod the lands that were 
her heritage. The sturdy sailor stepped 
up. “ You must pardon me. Mademoi¬ 
selle, but to halt here where you are so 
well known iss too dangerous. We must 
be in stranger country than this by day¬ 
break if your disguise iss to shield you. 
With your permission I will carry you.” 

Without waiting for permission he 
picked up the light burden and stepped out 
again. 

The country grew more open, and better 
progress was made. The de Voisy lands 
were left behind. A faint glow on the 
eastern horizon heralded the coming-on of 
the dawn. Jean was now bearing the 
burden of his young mistress. The warn¬ 
ing in the sky behind them must be heeded. 

The land they traversed was wooded and 
undulating, with low hills and shallow 
valleys. Ahead lay a higher elevation,' 
crowned with dense masses of gorse. Jean 
knew the place well enough, and Emiline 
had ridden there on her pony. They knew 
it was the best hiding-place within reach. 
Could they get to it before day came and 
sleepers awoke ? Jean put his young lady 
down; she was well rested, and declared 
herself able to run with the boys if neces¬ 
sity arose. The pace of the little company 
was quickened to the topmost speed their 
strength permitted. Yet the gorse was a 
long way off and the east yellowing with 
the rising sun. A returning night-prowler 
or early-rising herdsman might catch sight 
of them at any moment, and no one would 
see a company such as their moving 
rapidly through the dawn without becom¬ 
ing highly suspicious of them. 

Jean stopped in a little hollow o’erhung 
with hazel bushes. “ We must part here,” 
he said. “ Do you, Madame, go with Mon¬ 
sieur Hardy straight along the brookside 
and up the hill from the left. You will 
be in the shelter of the trees and bushes 
all the way. Monsieur Griffiths will take 
Mademoiselle up the hill by the nearest 
way, going with you as far as the brown 
pool. For myself, I will go with Monsieur 
Dodd to the right and through the woods, 
coming to the hill-top from the other side. 
We shall need to go cunningly, for many 
men, even so far as this, know the figure 
of Jean Girardot. We will spy out the 
land as we go and join you where the gorse 
touches yon clump of firs. The spot is a 
lonely one and seldom visited ; it will be 
for us a good look-out. You will be there 
two hours before us, so do not fear if we 
seem a long time gone.” 

Each little party scanned its own route 
for a minute or two, and then the four who 
were to follow the brook towards its source 
started off. Jean watched them as long as 
possible, and then turned to go to his ap¬ 


pointed way. The first long streaks of sun¬ 
light were already lying, like yellow bars, 
along the face of the ground. 

There is no need to follow the progress 
of the fugitives; all safely reached the 
rendezvous under the firs. The day was 
young enough and the cover thick enough 
for them to escape observation. Only Ted 
and Jean saw signs of human life in the 
persons of some peasants proceeding to 
their work in the fields, and at that time 
they themselves were well screened by the 
bushes on the hillside. Just after six 
o’clock the little party was complete again. 

Wallets were unpacked and breakfast 
eaten. A cosy corner was found for the 
ladies and bracken spread for a couch. To 
make assurance doubly sure a watch was 
set, and those free to do so sought the 
deepest shade and sleep. The forenoon 
passed without alarms. 

In the cool of the late afternoon, Jean 
proposed an advance from their position. 
He mapped out the march until sunset, and 
sent forth his company two by two as 
before, and at each stage the foremost ones 
waited until the rearguard closed in. By 
this means another five miles were covered 
before darkness set in, and the point 
reached was so far advanced from the 
Chateau that there was practically no risk 
of meeting anyone who would recognise 
the ladies or Jean. 

Supper almost exhausted their stock of 
Ifood. The ruins of a cottage—abandoned 
many years before—were discovered, and 
this afforded them slight shelter and fairly 
good concealment. Emiline was tho¬ 
roughly worn out by the exertions of the 
night and the day, and so it was decided to 
move no farther until the morning twilight 
came. No habitation was in sight and no 
watch was set. All enjoyed an uninter¬ 
rupted night’s sleep, even Mademoiselle 
Emiline sleeping on until awakened. All 
awoke hungry, but the scanty breakfast 
was postponed until they should reach a 
wooded valley that lay, apparently, about 
three miles off. This dodging from cover 
to cover and careful avoidance of even the 
smallest village was putting many miles to 
the total of their flight, but all agreed that 
risks should be avoided as long as possible. 
In a little while, with care, they might 
enter a village singly, or in twos, 
and excite no suspicions. The difficulty 
of the Baymouth uniform (now sadly 
soiled) was not yet got over, but Jean 
pledged himself to solve it at the first real 
opportunity. Tramping and camping-out 
was making the disguise of the ladies more 
effective every hour. 

When the next move was made the same 
division of the party was made as in the 
morning. Griffiths and Mademoiselle made 
off in the straight line for the evening 
rendezvous, Madame de Voisy and Hal 
moved in a shallow curve southwards 
and westwards, whilst Jean and Ted 
swung out to the right in a wider sweep. 
All started off at the same time, but parted 
immediately, thus going down the hill by 
three different paths. They would be half 
a mile apart when they reached the foot. 
One advantage of the division was that 
some one in each pair was French. Madame 
Follet’s map showed that a small village 
(To be continued.) 


lay close to the point at which they aimed. 
From this they hoped to obtain food and, 
maybe, lodgings for the ladies and Jean. 
Ignorance of the language made it too risky 
for the three Britishers to attempt a night’s 
shelter in an inn. 

We will follow Madame de Voisy and 
Hal, for these two only ran into any danger 
by the way. They got safely down the 
hill and had walked along a narrow lane 
the better part of a mile. Hal’s wooden 
sabots were rather big for him, and the 
heat of the way made walking uncomfort¬ 
able, especially as the lane was a rough 
by-way. Just as they were topping a rise 
a stone got into Hal’s sabot and slipped 
down by the heel. He Btopped to get it 
out. Madame de Voisy went Blowly on. 
He was just straightening himself again 
when the lady stopped suddenly also, and 
her voice came sharply back to him, 
“ Quick ! Into the hedge.” Startled by the 
command, he yet had presence of mind to 
obey instantly, plunged into a clump of 
bushes, and lay flat on the other side. 
No sooner had he done so than the impulse 
seized him to spring out again and join his 
companion; there was danger, and she 
must not face it alone. But a glance at hie 
legs and the tell-tale breeches taught him 
caution. Moreover, there was Madame’s 
command, and he felt bound in honour to 
obey. He lay still, hot with apprehension. 
What was going to happen ? Through the 
screen he could just discern his com¬ 
panion’s figure against the skyline. At the 
same instant two soldiers rose slowly into 
view. Madame de Voisy stood aside to let 
them pass, and he heard her voice quite 
clearly as she said, “ Good evening, 
citoyens! ” 

“ Good evening, citoyenne,” they re¬ 
plied. 

“ A warm afternoon for walking,” she 
said. 

" True,” answered one. “ Do you walk 
far ? ” 

“ Only to the village, citoyen.” 

“You live there? ” 

“ No, no; I go to see my daughter. It 
is good that the country is so quiet and 
one can walk abroad and fear nothing. 
The sight of two brave soldiers riding 
along gives a poor woman confidence.” 

“ There is nothing to fear, citoyenne.” 

“ Of course not; and the village is quite 
near. A pleasant ride to you, citoyens.” 

“ A thousand thanks. May you find your 
daughter quite well. Good evening, 
citoyenne.” 

“ Good evening ! " 

Madame de Voisy moved on, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. The 
soldiers passed Hal at a trot. He wriggled 
quietly along beyond the top of the rise, 
then entered the lane again and found hie 
companion waiting for him. 

“ You saved me ! ” he cried. “ It waa 
brave of you ! ” 

“ It was fortunate that I am the taller 
and was a little ahead ; and I am glad it 
happened. I have passed soldiers without 
being suspected; it has given me confi¬ 
dence.” 

The three couples met safely just within 
sight of the village, which lay about a mils 
beyond. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE “ CALIFORNIA CONSOLIDATED ” IS FLOATED. 


S lowly the hours passed in the quiet 
depths of the well where Jack, 
Buffalo Robe, Bounding Elk, and the dog 
were sheltering from the flames which 
raged above them. For several hours the 
noise of falling timbers made the well 
re-echo with dull sounds. The heat in¬ 
creased and then gradually died away. 
The air became cooler. After a long in¬ 
terval a sudden splash was heard in the 
water. Bounding Elk had fallen asleep 
and tumbled to the bottom of the well. 
He regained the ladder very wide awake, 
and felt rather better than worse for his 
involuntary immersion. Jack called out to 
his comrades : 

“ Catch hold of the well rope, Buffalo 
Robe. I will cut it into lengths, and we 
must tie ourselves to the ladder. You can 
sleep then if you want to.” 

This was done, and slowly the hours 
slipped away. Jack was aroused by hearing 
a hammering on the wood above his head. 
It was caused by the Sioux in their search 
about the ruins. At length all became 
silent again. Food was taken out of the 
box, and after a hearty meal the three 
men fell fast asleep. 

It was night when Jack awakened. He 
tried to lift the well-cover, and managed 
to raise it a few inches. He fixed a piece 
of wood under it, and a refreshing breath 
of cool night air was wafted in. When 
daylight came the oomrades heard the 
Sioux braves singing and shouting, and 
presently sounds were borne in which told 
them that a big war dance was proceeding 
in the corral. 

On the morning of the fifth day the 
absolute silence convinced them that the 
Indians had departed. Again Jack put 
his shoulders under the lid and tried to 
raise it. The heavy weight resisted every 
effort. They were imprisoned in the well. 

"We are buried under the timbers, 
Buffalo Robe; the walls have fallen in 
npon us. Come up to me, Bounding Elk; 
let us try what two men can do.” 

Bounding Elk climbed up, and the 
ctrong shoulders of both men were tried 
to their utmost. It was without success. 
They repeated their efforts for nearly two 
hours, and at the end were too exhausted 
to strain themselves further. 

*' We must wait another day,” said 
Jack, “and then try what our axes and 
knives can do. If the Sioux are still on 
the watch, any noise will bring them to 
the spot. We’ll tackle the lid to-morrow.” 

Jack bored holes with the auger, and 
afterwards cut the holes into a fairly big 
space, through which he thrust his arm 
and tried to dislodge the heavy timbers. 
It was a weary task. Then he tore out 
one of the stakes and endeavoured to use 
it at a lever. When he could work no 
longer Bounding Elk took his place. 

" Can you lift the lid high enough for 
me to creep through ? ” suggested Buffalo 


Robe. ‘‘ I am smaller than you, and, once 
outside, I may be able to manage to move 
the timbers.” 

44 We can try. I am not going to die 
in the well if I can help it. At it again, 
Bounding Elk ! ” 

They worked away steadily until the 
door began to move a little. Under this 
encouragement they strove with renewed 
energy, but still without success. 

41 We’ll try to tunnel our way out,” said 
Jack at length. 44 Give me your axe, 
Bounding Elk; never mind the falling 
earth. I’ll drive a little passage under 
the lid. Six hours’ work ought to give us 
plenty of elbow room, and Buffalo Robe 
can finish it.” 

He attacked the side of the well with 
vigorous strokes. After an hour Bounding 
Elk relieved him. By sunset they had 
cut a wide passage, and the Indian lad 
crept into it and continued the work. In 
a comparatively short time he had cut his 
way to the surface, and was free. He 
glided into the corral, and did not return 
until he had assured himself that the 
Sioux had departed. Then he set himself 
to the task of getting the heavy timbers 
away from the lid of the well. 

At length Jack and Bounding Elk were 
free. Billy raced out on the prairie in the 
exuberance of the joy of his release and 
chased the Jack rabbits until they won¬ 
dered what new beast had come to plague 
their existence. Jack hauled his rifle and 
the provisions out of the well, and looked 
around his desolated homestead with anger 
and dismay. The Sioux had done their 
work of destruction very thoroughly. 

44 We will strike out for Fort Bridger 
in an hour, Buffalo Robe; night travelling 
will be safer than day. We can lie up 
during the light hours and take the trail 
again when it is dark. The Sioux will be 
hovering about the prairies, and unarmed 
men will stand a poor chance if dis¬ 
covered. Pack up as much as you require 
for the journey.” 

Their cramped limbs compelled them to 
go slowly for some time, but gradually 
their strength returned. They walked 
steadily through the night, and slept 
during the day. Two days later they 
reached Fort Bridger in safety. Here, to 
Jack’s intense delight, he found Anderson 
awaiting him. He had arrived with a 
party of hunters from Leadville a few 
hours before, and was resting before he 
struck out for the Ranche. He heard the 
story of Jack’s adventures with uncon¬ 
cealed rage against the bloodthirsty Sioux, 
but showed an eager interest when Jack 
told him about Lawyer Nicholls and his 
company of thieves. His quick mind 
jumped at once to the right conclusion. 

44 He was after the land in Chicago, 
Jack, as sure as fate. That was why he 
was so keen to get hold of the certificate. 
When I was down in Colorado I fell in 


with some Illinois men. They were full 
of the wonderful growth of the city since 
the big fire in ’73. Buildings worth hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars are being 
put up, and the trade of Chicago has in¬ 
creased so marvellously that men say it 
will soon rival New York. Land in a 
good location ought to be worth its weight 
in dollars. I expect Gray will turn up 
here in about a week’s time. W 7 e haven’t 
done much in Leadville, but we have 
managed to raise about five thousand 
dollars on mining claims. We followed 
the eastern fork of the Arkansas River 
until we got into California Gulch. A 
chap named Stevens opened our eyes about 
the value of the boulders which fill the 
Gulch. The rocks contain carbonate of 
lead with a jolly high percentage of silver. 
With his partner, Stevens is trying to 
locate the carbonate zone. It ought to 
lie somewhere north and south of the 
Gulch. He was working away on Fryer’s 
Hill when I left, and Gray had chummed 
in with him. 

44 The veins are soft and easily worked,” 
he went on. 44 1 believe we should have 
struck something worth shouting about if 
we had stuck to it, but you know what 
Gray is. He has got that wretched Billy - 
bar on the brain, and nothing will do but 
another wild-goose chase up in the Sierra 
Nevada. While we were considering ways 
and means twro fellows turned into the 
camp from Virginia City in California. 
Of course, before the night was over Gray 
had got them full of cinnabar, and they 
had filled him up with some wild scheme 
that they wanted to carry out in Cali¬ 
fornia. It was a treat to hear Gray spout. 
You would think that he owned a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

44 We sold out next day; the 4 Nil Des- 
perandum ’ claim brought us three thou¬ 
sand dollars, and the 4 Scottish Beauty * 
two thousand. I started off to roust you 
out, and here we are. W r hen Gray and 
his new chums turn up they will be mad 
on California and Nevada, and you will 
be infected with their craze. Macdougall 
is a smart chap, and Blair is as sharp aa 
a razor. Their idea is to buy up some 
properties near Virginia City and work 
down to three or four thousand feet. They 
are North of Ireland Scotsmen, and will 
tunnel into the opposite side of the globe 
if they can get money enough to carry 
out the work. These beggars from Ulster 
never know when they are beaten.” 

A week later Gray turned up with his 
new comrades. Jack saw that Macdougall 
and Blair were hard-working, persevering 
men. Two hours’ talk revealed their 
quality. 

44 Look here, Jeffrey,” 6aid Macdougall, 
44 we want fifty thousand dollars to begin 
operations and buy up the claims. The 
men holding the properties are sick of the 
job. They are surface miners, and poor 
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ones at that. If they can’t strike silver 
at fifty yards’ depth they Iob© heart. 
With fifty thousand dollars in our hands 
we will be able to buy them out.” 

“ I have not fifty thousand farthings, 
Macdougall,” said Jack; ‘‘it is no use 
coming to me. I have some land which 
the Sioux and Comanches are holding.” 

“ You forget the land in Chicago,” in¬ 
terrupted Anderson. 

“ Great land of freedom ! Who owni 
land in Chicago? ” said Blair with an ex¬ 
pression of delight upon his faoe. 

“ Jack does—fifty acres or thereabout, 
not far from old Fort Dearborn, bo he 
says. He has the certificate with him. 
I’ve seen it. He has owned it for a matter 
of nearly six years.” 

“ Six years! That’s as good as a 
century when Chicago is concerned. One 
of Stewart’s immigrant convoys is coming 
in to-morrow with a store of provisions for 
Salt Lake City. If Stewart is with the 
train we’ll soon find out what the land is 
worth. He will know all about it. This 
is great news. Gray; if Jeffrey can raise 
money on the land we shall be able to 
start work in Virginia City.” 

Next day the largest provision convoy 
ever seen in the West rolled in from the 
prairies. Over two thousand men were 
employed upon it, and at the head rode 
a keen-featured man of about thirty-five 
years of age. 

“ That’s Stewart,” said Macdougall, as 
the five comrades watched the teamsmen 
unhitch their oxen. “ He is going to have 
the biggest store in America before he 
finishes. They call him the smartest man 
in Chicago; you bet there are no flies on 
him. Morning, Mr. Stewart; have you 
had a good time? ” 

“ Middling,” was the reply. ‘‘ Stuck 
up five times by the Sioux, but we beat 
them off without much trouble. Too 
strong for them.” 

“You bet,” said Macdougall. “ Wd 
want an hour’s talk with you when you 
are at liberty. This is Gray, and Ander¬ 
son, and Blair—chums of mine. This is 
Mr. Jack Jeffrey.” 

“ Good morning, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Stewart with a smile; “glad to meet 
you. Especially glad to meet Mr. John^ 
Jeffrey. Every man in Chicago has been 
on the look-out for a gentleman of that 
name for some years past.” 

“ That’s the man, Mr. Stewart, the very 1 
identical individual. Show him your 
scrip. Jack; out with it. I shall die with 
excitement if you don’t produce it.” 

Jack smiled, and said, “ It’s a big fuss 
about a little thing, Mr. Stewart. I 
happen to own a few acres in Chicago, 
and Macdougall thinks that when I sell 
the land he will get the money to speculate 
with.” 

Mr. Stewart had grown rather grave in 
his manner. He looked at Jack for a few 
moments in silence. 

“ I reckon I know something about tha 
land which belongs to Mr. John Jeffrey. 
It adjoins my store in Chicago. If you 
are the owner there will be no difficulty 
about a sale. I have wanted to buy it 
for some time past, and have dozens of 
agents on the look-out for the man who 
owns it. To tell you the truth, I came 


West with this convoy in the hope of 
hearing something about him. A news¬ 
paper paragraph stated some time back 
that a Mr. John Jeffrey had obtained a 
grant of land from the Pawnee Loups near 
Fort Bridger. Where did you get the 
land in Chicago from, Mr. Jeffrey ? ” 

“ From an old man named Jake 
Andrews, of St. Louis.” 

“ That’s right. I have looked into the 
matter. Have you the scrip? ” 

“ Here it is,” said Jack. “ I had tho 
transaction legally settled.” 

He handed the document to Mr. 
Stewart, who scrutinised it narrowly and 
then returned it. 

“ If you come to me this evening, Mr 
Jeffrey, I will be prepared to make an 
offer. I want the land badly, because I’m 
going to build the biggest general store 
in Chicago that this continent has ever 
seen. It ought to be where my business is 
already established.” 

That evening Jack went into Mr. 
jStewart’s tent. In a few minutes the 
merchant went straight to the point. 

! “I’m a plain business man, Mr. 
effrey,” he said. “ I want your land, 
nd am prepared to pay for it What will 
you take ? ” 

“I am as straight as you are, Mr. 
Stewart, although no business man. I 
have never seen the land, and never set 
foot in Chicago. I don’t know what it 
is worth to you. You do. Now make mel 
a straight offer. I don’t want any beating 
about the bush. Say what you will give., 
and I’ll close with you if I can.” 

Mr. Stewart smiled, and then replied ; 
“ It isn’t the usual way of doing business, 
but I’ll take you in the spirit of your owl 
method. I’ll give you five hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars. One hundred thousand 
dollars down; the rest to be paid within 
twelve months’ time. That’s my first and 
last offer, Mr. Jeffrey.” 

Jack did not realise what the huge sum 
meant, but for a moment he thought that 
the merchant was playing with him. He 
could say nothing. After a long silence he 
said,. “ The land is yours, Mr. Stewart. 
1 accept your offer. Can I call in my 
friends? They are waiting outside.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I have bought the 
land,” said Mr. Stewart, as the four men 
came in. “ One hundred thousand dollars 
down, four hundred thousand dollars to 
be paid in twelve months’ time.” 

“ And a jolly good bargain all round,” 
said Gray, as he gripped Jack’s hand. 
“ It means a huge fortune for you, Mr.' 
Stewart, and a mighty good thing for 
Jack and the rest of us. Give him bills 
for the hundred thousand. I’m off to 
order the horses out for to-morrow. By 
the grace of God, we’ll start for Virginia 
City at daybreak, and every yard of the 
way will seem like a hundred miles. 
Macdougall, my boy, we are made men. 
With five hundred thousand dollars we’ll 
go slap ^through the earth until we strike 
the biggest lode of silver ever stored in 
the treasure houses of the Creator.” 

“ You take a good deal for granted, 
Gray, if you imagine that I am going to 
throw money away in a wild-cat mining 
scheme in California; besides, Jake 
Andrews is the man who cught to have the 


biggest share of the dollars. It was his 
land, and I only gave him a few dollars 
for it. I am going to give him half.” 

“ You needn’t trouble, Jack. Old Jake 
is as dead as a doornail. Ask any of the 
St. Louis men. There are plenty in the 
convoy. He pegged out two years ago, 
and left no one bohind him to inherit any¬ 
thing. You need not he squeamish about 
your right to have the price paid for the 
land. You bought it from Jake at his 
own price, and the property became yours. 
And, besides, this isn’t a wild-cat mining 
scheme. When Mr. Stewart goes Mac- 
flougall will tell you what is in his mind. 
He is no fool, but a practical deep-level 
miner who knows all there is to be known 
about his job. He has followed all the 
developments about Virginia City for the 
past ten years, and has everything at his 
finger ends.” 

When the merchant had withdrawn, 
Macdougall and Blair laid the whole 
matter clearly before Jack. 

“ In the sixties,” said Macdougall, “ the 
discovery of gold near the Carson River 
attracted crowds of miners to the region 
around Mount Davidson. When the gold 
gave out mining for silver began, and 
millions of dollars were realised by the 
big companies which sprang up. But the 
silver became scanty when a depth of 
twelve hundred feet was reached, and 
returns went down with a bang. Every¬ 
one thought that the only thing to be 
done was to tunnel in all directions on 
the level of about twelve hundred feet. A 
lyear or so back a chap named Burleigh 
invented a patent drill, which is a perfect 
marvel in cutting through hard rock; con¬ 
sequently, the tunnels at the twelve hun¬ 
dred feet level run for hundreds of miles 
in all directions. But the amount of silver 
recovered hardly pays the cost of working. 
Everyone thinks the silver lodes are played 
out. Mines are shutting down and pro¬ 
perties can be had for an old song. 
Blair and the rest of ns have some claims 
between two of the richest of the great 
mines of the sixties. We want to get hold 
of more land and sink deeper shafts. My 
idea is that the lodes are played out so 
far as the thousand feet levels are con¬ 
cerned, but there is no reason why two 
thousand feet down should not give even 
greater results than any yet attained. We 
must buy up as much land as possible, in 
a quiet sort of way, and sink a deep shaft. 
Fifty thousand dollars will do for the 
buying up, and another fifty thousand will 
enable us to get down to a fair depth.” • 

“ Marvellous! ” said Jack, with a grin. 
“That’s just the amount I happen to possess 
at the present moment. Next year I 
suppose the amount needed will just be 
about four hundred thousand dollars. It’s 
quite wonderful how these things 
coincide.” » 

“ You may laugh, Jack,” said Gray, 
“ but Macdougall knows what he is talk¬ 
ing about. It may be the biggest thing 
California has ever seen.” 

“ And it may not. The chances are it 
will not be anything more than a wild 
attempt to do what thousands of men are 
thinking it is not worth while doing. Do 
you think for one moment, Gray, that the 
men who have invested hundreds of thou- 
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sands of dollars in properties in the valley 
have not considered the question in all its 
bearings? ” 

“ Of course they have, Jack, and they 
have come to the conclusion that the silver 
is exhausted. We happen to have a diffe¬ 
rent opinion, and I’m prepared to go in 
with iMacdougall and Blair.” 

“So am I,” said Jack, “because I’m 
going to stand in with my chums. I got 
the five hundred thousand dollars easily, 
and I’m quite prepared to let them go 
easily; but at the same time you have 
my opinion, and that is against the 
scheme.” 

“ I don’t care a button for your opinion, 
Jack,” said Gray, with a laugh, “so long 
as the money is right.” 

“ Very well, gentlemen, I’ll Btand in 
with you to the extent of four hundred 
thousand dollars. How shall we share the 
profits? ” 

“ That’s the talk,” broke in Macdougall. 
“ We are getting down to business now. 
We’ll call the company the ‘ California 
Consolidated,’ and divide into six shares. 
I’ll have one, Blair another. Gray and An¬ 
derson one each, and you shall have two. 
You have the biggest risk; it’s only fair 
you should have the biggest profit. How 
does the plan suit you ? ” 

“ Admirably,” said Jack. “ It won’t 
matter much anyway. I’m only going to 
put four hundred thousand dollars into it, 
because I want the other hundred thou¬ 
sand for my own use. There is a man in 
London named Dunbar; he is something 
in the Bank of England; he gave me help 
when I was in very great need. Next 
year I mean to send him twenty thousand 
pounds, interest due to him.” 

“ Interest on what amount, Jack ? ” 

"On an English sovereign. Gray; 
rather substantial interest, I reckon, but 
only fair under the circumstances.” 

Jack remembered the day when he 
stood, hungry and practically penniless, 
in the room at the Bank of England, and 
Mr. Dunbar had pressed the twenty shil¬ 
lings into his hand. He had never for¬ 


gotten the kind-hearted Scotsman, whose 
sympathy had meant so much to him in his 
sore need. 

“ A jolly good interest indeed, Jeffrey,” 
said Macdougall, “ but it’s nothing to 
what you will get when the ‘ California 
Consolidated ’ strikes the fifteen hundred 
level. This is a great day, boys; to¬ 
morrow we set out for the Silver West. 
You will come with us, Jack ? ” 

“ Not a step,” said Jack. “ Mining does 
not appeal to me. I’d rather be running 
after cattle on the prairies or tramping 
with Buffalo Robe and Bounding Elk 
across the mountains. So long as I have 
health, horses, dogs, rifles, and good 
friends, the prairies are good enough for 
me. A good square meal, washed down 
with honest spring water, a bed of soft 
fern or skins, a shelter to keep off the 
rain, a clear heaven above me, and the 
wide earth to wander over—I want nothing 
more; gold would only be a nuisance. I’m 
not going into California to poke into the 
depths of the earth.” 

“ He’s mad,” said Macdougall to Blair, 
as he lighted his pipe, “mad as a hatter. 
Who that knows the joys of mining would 
exchange the narrow rocky tunnel for a 
beastly, uninteresting prairie, where a 
crowd of dirty Indian varmint run about 
after buffalo meat; where you get sun- 
struck one day and drenched with rain the 
next, and see nothing from year’s end to 
year’s end but grass, trees, and sky. Set 
me two thousand feet below with a good 
lode of silver-bearing rock to be bored 
through, and you can have the whole of 
the world’s surface for your own private 
park.” 

“ Every man to his desires, Mac¬ 
dougall,” said Gray. “ I like the mine 
and I like the prairie; but if you want to 
know the real joy of life, give me a nice 
little estate in Scotland, somewhere up in 
the hills, with a strong stone house, a 
cosy library, and London and Paris within 
a few hours’ journey. That’s happiness, 
my boys—happiness. What do you say, 
Anderson ? ” 


" I don’t know what to say, Gray, 
because your fool talk has reminded me 
of a cottage in a quiet little glen some¬ 
where in the Old Country, where two old 
folk are sitting by the fireside thinking 
of the lad who used to play about the 
door with a wee lass with dark eyes and 
long hair. She was a bonnie schoolgirl 
when I drifted away. I can see her now 
as she waved her hand to me when I 
turned the corner of the glen.” 

“ Here, I say, Anderson, drop it,” said 
Gray as he started up from the fire; 
“ don’t, for any sake, begin to talk about 
home; it’s not fair to the rest of us.” 

“ It’s home I’m thinking about, Gray, 
for all that. When I make my pile I’m 
going back to the old folk in Scotland. 
I’m going home, my boy, going home.” 

The silence which followed was rather 
painful, for memories were stirring the 
depths of each man’s heart, and for the 
moment the pictures of the homeland 
blotted out every other thought. 

Next day the stamping of horses and 
shouting of men aroused the Fort at the 
earliest peep of the sunrise, and the great 
Stewart convoy rolled off on its journey to 
Salt Lake City. Macdougall and his com¬ 
rades rode beside it. Gray tried to coax 
Billy to follow him, but without any suc¬ 
cess. The bulldog wagged his tail and 
appeared to wish Gray well, but he would 
not leave Jack and Buffalo Robe. 

“ Good luck to the ‘ California Consoli¬ 
dated ’! ” shouted Gray as he waved his 
hand and spurred his horse. “We won’t 
want your second hundred thousand, Jack, 
if all goes well. We’ll keep you posted up 
in all that goes on, and even if this busts 
up we’ve got the cinnabar to fall back 
upon.” 

“ To fall over, you mean,” chuckled 
Anderson. “Another wild-goose chase. 
* California Consolidated ’ you call it; 
1 Consolidated Lunacy ’ would be a better 
name. So long, Jack; get the other hun¬ 
dred thousand ready. We’ll need the 
dollars before long.” 

(To be continued .‘ 
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MY FIRST ACTUAL FLIGHT: 


A UNIQUE ACCOUNT OF THE STRIKING EXPERIENCES OF FAMOUS AVIATORS, 
AS GIVEN FOR THE “ B.O.P. TO 

QEORQE A. WADE, B.A. 


T he sensational flights of the gentleman 
who chose to hide his identity under 
the name of “ Mr. Jones ” of Blackpool and 
elsewhere, made his name familiar to thou¬ 
sands of people who might otherwise have 
overlooked his doings. But when “ Mr. 
Jones ” proved to be the better-known 
Robert Loraine, the actor, this discovery 
did not lessen his fame. His great feat 
of flying from Blackpool to Llandudno, 
then on to Holyhead, will not yet have been 
forgotten by our readers.) 

“ The place which first actually saw me 
in the air was Pau, in the Lower Pyrenees, 
a spot famous for the flying done there by 
the Wrights, and also where the late King 
Edward first saw what aeroplanes could do, 


PART III. 

much to his astonishment; as it was to 
mine when I saw them there, and began to 
have an intense desire to be one of the 
‘ fliers ’ ! 

“ Well, I did start there; and it was a 
March day in 1910 when I went up alone 
on a Bleriot (Type XI.) machine. I flew 


very nearly a kilometre, but came down 
with a bad smash, breaking the machine 
•and cutting myself on the head. Notwith¬ 
standing these disasters and setbacks I am 
certain that my principal feeling during 
that first flight was one of great satisfac¬ 
tion and pleasure.” 
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Robert Loraine. 


Mr. Moore-Brabazon. 
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Latest Portrait of M. Louis Paulhan. the hero of the great flight from 
London to Manchester. 
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My First Actual Flight. 


(Mr. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon has won 
immortal fame as having been the first man 
of British domicile to fly. He had always 
designs on the great prize for crossing the 
Channel first, but lost much time by re¬ 
solving to do it on an all-British machine, 
which allowed other rivals to get there 
before him. But when he did at last get 
hi8 machine Mr. Moore-Brabazon soon 
proved his mettle by winning right away 
the “Daily Mail ’’ prize of 1,000/. for the 
first circular flight of a mile on an all- 
British machine.) 

“ I had several setbacks before I ac¬ 
tually managed to fly on that, to me, ever- 
memorable day in December 1908. I had 
narrowly escaped a serious accident, when, 
turning my machine on the bench one day, 
I was astounded to see the propeller-blade 
suddenly whisk off through the roof ! 

“ However, on that December day in 
1908 I took my seat in my aeroplane, wnich, 
by the way, was a Voisin biplane. It was 
on the ground of Issy-les-Moulineaux, in 
France. Naturally I was alone on such an 
occasion, and a frightening experience I 
had indeed. 

“You see, I went up almost unexpect¬ 
edly for a minute, then a gust of wind 
caught my machine, and caused me distinct 
alarm. For it carried me up, willy-nilly, 
forty feet, and when I tried to stabilise 
myself I did it in the wrong way, and got 
into more danger than ever ! However, 
much to my relief, after great fear, I got 
the machine level again, and came down 
300 yards from where I went up ! 

“ You may guess how pleased I was, both 
at my safety and at my first successful 
flight,” 


(Mr. Alec Ogilvie was early in the field 
of the new skimmers of the air. Indeed he 
stands only seventh on the list of men 
awarded the Royal Aero Club’s certificate 
as Pilot-Aviator. He began his aeroplaning 
by a different method from most British 
fliers—namely, by learning “ gliding ” as 
practised by the Wrights and Henry Far- 
man ere they attained to “ soaring ” flight. 
Moreover, he has almost made a specialty 
of flying over the sea, as his chosen 
ground at Camber, near Rye, in Sussex, 
gives him so much opportunity for this.) 

“ My first actual flight took place at 
Camber, where I constructed a shed for 
aero purposes as early as 1901. But the 
real flight in question, on a Wright biplane, 
did not take place there until the month of 
November 1909. 

“ My first actual flight was not an exten¬ 
sive one, for the distance covered was no 
more than ten yards. I was alone in my 
flying, too, but can now only recollect one 
special sensation which seemed to affect me 
at the time. This was a sort of deep anxiety 
to get safely to the ground again ! 

“ That experience may not be a startling 
one, but at any rate it was mine on my first 
actual soaring into the air.” 


(No name is better known as that of a 
skilful, daring, and successful aviator than 
the name of Monsieur Louis Paulhan, the 
plucky and clever flier who won the splen¬ 
did prize of 10,000/. for the first only-two- 
stop flight from London to Manchester in 
April 1910. This, the greatest, perhaps, 
in fame is but one of many wondrous feats 
Louis Paulhan has done since he made his 
first ascent on an aeroplane as he relates 
below.) 

“ Having turned my attention to flying 
after watching with surprise what others 
were doing in that way, I was lucky enough 
to win a competition for model designs, 
and so to have my model made as a proper 
machine by the Voisin firm. As that firm 
were extremely busy just then, they offered 
me instead a ready-made Sangley-Paulhan 
machine, which I took and fitted with a 
Gnome engine. 

“In this I made my first actual ascent 
into the air at Buc, near Versailles, late 
in 1908. I went up alone, and managed to 
cover a distance of over 1,000 metres (about 
five-eighths of a mile in English measure¬ 
ment) ere I descended. My chief recol¬ 
lection of the performance is that I felt 
very happy and comfortable during the 
flight, and that I enjoyed it thoroughly 
in every way.” 
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Problem No. 711. 
Bt H. F. I*. Meter. 



S olution of No. 710. 1, P—K 4, Bx P 

(or a). 2, Kt x P ch., K—K 7. 3, R— 

K 3 mato. (a) K—K 7 or P—B 4. 2, Kt— 
B 6, B x P. 3, R—K sq., mate. 

Geijeretam’s No. 1 is—1, M C5, K:C5 (or 
a, b). 2, M C3f, K—. 3, 0*. (a) K:E3. 


2, M C3t. K:F4. 3, 0:G6J. (b) 0:0. 2. 

M C C3, 0:0. 3, M E D3+.—No. 2 is 1. O 
E5, K:E5 (or a, b, c, d ). 2, O Gof, K—. 

3, MJ. (a) 0:E5. 2, O C3, K:C4. 3. M 

E4|. (b) P C5. 2, O G5, P:B4. 3, O E6J. 

(c) N Gl. 2, O D2, N E3. 3, O E F3J. 

(d) P:G4. 2, O C3.—No. 3 is the play of the 

L into the 4 corners, thus: 1, L A8, N:B3 
(or a). 2, L H8, P:G5. 3, L HI. K:D4. 

4, L Alt (a) P:B4. 2, L B8f, N C7. 3. 

L:C7t K:D4. 4. L D6t—No. 4 is a fine 
mate with the P:l, N E4, 0:E6 (or a, />). 

2, O F6, N D4. 3, O D5f, K:E4. 4. P F3+, 

K:D5. 5, P E4t (a) 0:D7. 2, L G6, N 

D4. 3, L G5t, K:E4. 4, L G4f, K D5. 5, 
P E4{. (6) M C8. 2, L G4f, K:G4. 3, 
O F6t, K F4. 4, P E3t—Heathcote’s is 

1, K B4. O A6f (or a, b, c). 2, K C3, P D5. 

3, L H2J. (a) O COf. 2, K C5, P F5. 3, 
L D6J. (6) P D5. 2, L H2f, K D4. 3, O 
F5t (c) P F5. 2, L C3f, K F4. 3, O 
Hot—F. Baird’s 1, N Fl. K D5 (or a, b, c). 

2, N G2f, K C4. 3, O E5{. (a) N D4. 2. 

L G2f, K E3. 3. L E2J. ( b ) N DO. 2, 
L C-3. (c) K E3, F3. 2, L E2t; and other 

fine t—Magner’s 1, L F6, P C5 (or a, b). 2, 
O C3f, K D4. 3, P E6J. (a) K D4. 2, 
L F4f, K D5. 3, N C4J. (b) K D5. 2, N 
D3,—. 3, L D6t—Worters’s I, L F7, O 
C6 (or a). 2, N C2, K:C4. 3, P:C6t (a) 
K:E5. 2, N C2, O C6. 3, P:C6t Some 
solvers call this a clumsy problem, but had 
a difficulty in finding the first move.—Mrs. 
Baird’s 1, K C8, K G7 (or a, b). 2, O G8,—. 

3, O E6t (a) K E7. 2, O D7.—. 3, O 
F5t (6) K E5. 2, O D7f, K D4. 3, O 


ful book which this lady composer published 
a few years ago.—Mach’s 1, L C7, and the 
6 moves of Black make the L to check at 
Cl. D8, E7 and G3.—Gottschall’s 1, L Cl. 
K:E5 (or a, b). 2, P D4f, K—. 3, LJ. 
(a) 0:D2. 2, OF3f. (6) P A2. 2, L B2f.— 
Berger's 1, M Fl, K D4. 2. L D3f, K Eo. 

3, P F4t—Hunter’s 1, K El. O—. 2. Of, 
and 3, Lf.—Teed’s 1, L Gl, and 2, L A7 or 
G7. 

It is now 50 years since H. F. L. Meyer 
composed his first problem, which is this 
four-mover : K El ; N F8 ; O D4, DO ; 
P B4, E3, F2. K D5; P E0. J4. His 
second problem was also made in March 1802 
thus : K C2 ; L E4 ; M D3 ; N Cl. GO ; 
OBI; P B3, B5, C4. K A5 ; M D5 ; N 
G8; P B4, B0. C5. J3. In November 1802 he 
made one which has been copied into about 
100 papers and books, thus : K B4 ; L D1 ; 
ME8; NB2; P Do. KB7; NA6; P 
B5, BO. J3. Since then he has composed 
many in 5, 8, 11, 20, 40, 70 and 100 moves, 
and extended a self-mate to 444 moves. 



Corresponbence. 

D. Krntjall. —The piece is a guinea of Charles n. 
and is worth doable its £ace value. No sovereigns 
were coined after the death of Charles I. until 1817. 


F5J. We gave this on a diagram about 
20 years ago, and it also stands in the beauti- 


Edward. —Write to “ The Chief Clerk, Emigrant*’ 
Information Office, Broadway, Westminster.” It 
is a Government office, not an agency. 
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ONE OF SWITZERLAND’S BEAUTY SPOTS. [Photo: Donald McLkisE. 

The Wellhorn and Wetterhorn from Rosenlaui. 

[The route from Meiringen over the Great Scheidegg to Grindelwald is one of extreme beauty. The path leads past roaring torrents, over quiet meadows and 
through dense pine forests, where daylight can scarcely struggle through ; and then, suddenly emerging near Rosenlaui, discloses the lofty peaks of the Wellhorn 
and Wetterhorn, a picture which has been the delight of artists for a century past, so perfectly does it combine the rugged grandeurs of the high Alps with the 
softer beauties of luxuriant vegetation.] 
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weight might be, and he continued to lie 
motionless in a kind of conscious stupor, 
sensible only of an overpowering weariness, 
and of the sharp, shooting pains that 
racked his shoulders and limbs. 

But, gradually, the cool grateful breeze 
that fanned his aching head restored him, 
and the memory of what had happened 
came back to him. A vigorous effort dis¬ 
engaged him, and he found that the weight 
that had lain on him like a blanket was 
nothing else than the roof of the tunnel, 
which, composed only of soft earth for the 
last few feet of its course, must have col¬ 
lapsed and fallen in on him in his final and 
desperate struggle to force his way out of 
it. 

Sitting on the ground and looking at all 
that was now visible of the egress from the 
cave, a few square feet of crumbled soil on 
the surface of the hill, he realised how 
truly miraculous had been his escape ; for 
had he fallen unconscious but a few inches 
farther back, the crumbling roof and sides 
of the tunnel must inevitably have en¬ 
veloped and smothered him. Realising 
this, it was with a full heart that he gave 
humble thanks to God that he had been 
saved from so terrible a death. 

Then, rising from his knees, he looked 
eagerly round, and recognised that he must 
now be just at the upper edge of the belt 
of stunted forest through which he had 
been struggling when he fell into the donga. 
It was evident then that the tunnel 
which had seemed so long when he was 
groping his way along it could in reality 
have been of no great length, and that, 
even now, he must still be quite close to his 
enemies—if, that is, they were still in the 
donga keeping watch on the cave’s mouth. 
But were they ? He remembered Cockroft 
saying, just before his attempt to smoke 
him out, that it was then midday, and now 
the sun was sinking from sight behind the 
Hills, and the shadows of evening were fast 
darkening the mountain-side. His state of 
unconsciousness must, then, have lasted for 
hours, and it was impossible to say what 
his enemies might now be doing. 

The thought roused him to a sense of the 
danger of his exposed position on the bare 
hillside, but his first anxiety was to recover 
his carbine, which he now discovered he 
must have dropped during his struggle to 
escape from the tunnel. The falling earth, 
however, had entirely closed the passage, 
and a brief trial at digging it out with his 
hands was enough to convince him that any 
such attempt was hopeless. As fast as he 
scratched the earth away, fresh soil fell in 
and refilled the cavity. So, thankful that 
he had at least his revolver left, he gave it 
up, and crept within the cover of the trees 
to consider what he was next to do. 

He was very weak from want of food, 
and from the wounds inflicted on him by 
the rocks, which had cut through his 
clothes and even into his flesh, and. at first, 
the apparent helplessness of his position 
completely staggered him. Even if he 
escaped his pursuers for a time, how, he 
thought, was he, without food and without 
a horse, to accomplish the long journey of 
many weeks that separated him from the 
railway and civilisation? But, as the 
French truly say, it is the first step that 
counts, and there is no such incentive to 
hopeful courage as the knowledge of diffi¬ 


culties already overcome. And George, 
looking back on the events of the day, soon 
plucked up spirit, and, in place of bewail¬ 
ing his misfortunes and giving way to 
despair, resolutely set his wits to work to 
find a means by which he could still win 
through the great perils that encompassed 
him. 

A horse and food he must have, whatever 
risks he ran to obtain them. That admitted 
of no argument. But equally obviously he 
must first ascertain what his enemies were 
doing. To attempt to reach his horses 
without first knowing where his savage 
pursuers were, and so be liable to stumble 
upon them at any moment unawares, would 
be the purest folly, and the fast gathering 
night showed him there was little time left 
for delay. 

He rose to his feet, but scarcely had he 
stood upright than he staggered and leaned 
for support against a tree. He was even 
weaker than he had imagined, and so stiff 
and sore that every movement was an 
agony. Still, difficult as the bush had been 
to penetrate by daylight, it would be, he 
knew, a thousand times worse after dark, 
and, mastering his weakness with a great 
effort of will, he began cautiously to de¬ 
scend the hill. 

His progress was necessarily slow, for, 
in addition to the continual obstacles pre¬ 
sented by bush and tangled creeper, he 
knew that, if his enemies were still in the 
donga, they must be so close to him that 
the snapping of a single dead twig would 
betray his approach. 

But his feet, in their soft r eldtsc/ioen, 
made no mistake. Silently as a ghost he 
made his way down the wooded slope, the 
lessons he had learnt when hunting with 
his father now standing him in good stead. 
And he had not travelled fifty yards before 
he realised how necessary was the caution 
with which he was moving, ami that he 
must abandon what little hope he had up 
till now entertained that his enemies might 
have given up the chase. 

The short sub-tropical twilight had 
almost passed, and in the wood it was 
already almost as dark as night, and yet 
ahead of him he could perceive the trunks 
and leaves of the trees glowing warmly like 
burnished copper. At first he thought it 
might be the reflection of the last rays of 
the setting sun. But a moment’s considera¬ 
tion convinced him that the night was too 
advanced for that. He paused and listened, 
and the crackle and roar of a blazing fire 
came faintly, but nevertheless distinctly, 
to his ears. 

Dropping on hands and knees he crawled 
noiselessly on until he came upon a large 
granite boulder that jutted out abruptly 
from the mountain-side. The glowing 
brightness was now all round him, and, in 
mingled trepidation and curiosity, he crept 
on to the rock, and, cautiously craning his 
neck over its projecting edge, looked down. 

Immediately below him, in the donga, 
were his pursuers. They had cleared a 
space in its jungly bottom in which to light 
a bivouac-fire, and were now resting beside 
it—one, stretched at full length on his side, 
apparently fast asleep; the other, whom 
George instantly recognised as Cockroft, 
every feature of whose face had been in 
deliblv burned upon his memory in that 
terrifying second when they had gazed, 


face to face, into each other’s eyes, sitting 
cross-legged on the other side of the fire, 
keeping guard. 

As George looked down, the ruffian rose 
and stretched himself. Then he turned to 
a heap of cut mimosa bushes, and, tearing 
one out, threw it on the blaze. A shower 
of merry sparks flew upward, and a resin¬ 
ous branch, igniting, flared like a gas-jet. 
For yards on either side the bush waa 
brightly illuminated, and George shud¬ 
dered as he saw the body of the murdered 
Bill still lying where he had fallen. 

But that was not all he saw. There waa 
something else visible on the farther bank 
of the donga that sent his heart thumping. 
Filty yards lower down the hill a skerm, 
or enclosure of thorn bushes, had been 
built, and within it, though their legs were 
lost in the deep shadow cast by the bank, 
he could distinctly make out the heads and 
backs of five horses. Five of them ! It was- 
a most unpleasant surprise. For he realised 
at once that his own animals, as well as- 
those of his pursuers, must be there. 

George had not counted on this. He had 
hoped to find his horses wrhere he had left 
ihem, on the little lawn among the mimoea. 
bushes on the river’s bank. How was he to 
get at them now without alarming the 
watchful murderer so close to him ? He 
lay on the rock looking fearfully down at 
the sleeping Steve and the alert Yankee, 
and turning expedient after expedient over 
in his mind, only to reject each in succes¬ 
sion as impossible. The blazing fire had 
sunk once more into a heap of glowing 
embers when suddenly he jerked back his- 
head slightly, as if an idea had struck him, 
as, indee'd, it had. 

“Oh! if I could only do that they 
wouldn’t pursue me very fast or very far,” 
he muttered; and, after a few seconds’ 1 
further thought, he crawled back off the- 
rock into the bush, and began silently to 
work his way aiong the edge of the donga 
until he was a hundred yards or more away 
from the fire. Then, handing himself 
quietly down the bank by the aid of the 
stout stunted bushes that clothed it, he 
gained the bottom of the ravine, and, a 
minute later, climbed out on the farther 
side. 

(To be continued.) 



Weary ‘- Willie,” who never read a magazine in hi-, 
life, has taken a copy of “ B.O.P.” 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe," “ A Hero in Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 
CHAPTER XXXII.—AT THE SIGN OF THE “RED CAP.” 


L ifted above the level of the green plain 

the little village of G- basked in 

the warmth of the summer evening, its 
face—or rather its windows—turned to¬ 
wards the setting sun. The cottages were 
for the most part of rough stones and 
plaster, and thatched with straw that had 
grown black with age and exposure to the 
weather. The church was a tiny place 
with a squat tower, and it and the Cure’s 
house were the only tiled buildings to be 
seen. Below the village a full stream 
flowed steadily westwards to the sea, and 
by the bank and apart from the village 
stood the inn. A road ran level with the 
river, and both brought tired and thirsty 
customers to the low-roofed hostelry. 

One such wayfarer was plodding along 
through the dust, and with a leafy twig 
was whisking the troublesome flies from 
his face. Tempted by the cool look of the 
river, he had sought its banks a little 
farther down, but gnats were a plague 
near the water, and had driven him to the 
dusty highway again. A group of drinkers 
clustered about the inn porch watched 
the approaching stranger, and the stranger 
paid even more attention to them. He 
noted, too, every detail of the buildings, 
and just as he came within hailing distance 
a flash of sunlight from the horizon showed 
him that the sign over the door was newly 
painted. 

“Ah! that’s a warning,” muttered he. 
“ Where the inn has changed its sign, 
there Master Landlord has some new 
opinions. The Revolution has stirred the 
remotest corners in this part of the 
country.” 

The stranger was Jean Girardot, and he, 
seeing that the inn lay apart from the 
village, had come down hoping to find such 
quietude that Madame de Voisy and her 
daughter might venture to rest there as 
poor travellers for one night. They had 
come down part of the way with him, and 
were hiding where they could easily see the 
inn door. A signal had been arranged, 
and if he came out in half-an-hour’s time 
and stood on the wooden bridge over the 
stream they were to come on and he would 
have prepared mine host for them by 
saying that he had met a soldier’s wife 
and daughter plodding along, going to 
Cherbourg, but somewhat out of their 
way. 

Jean came leisurely on, his thoughts 
travelling much faster than his legs. He 
noted the sign, a republican “red cap.” 
This was not reassuring. The drinkers in 
the porch stared at him, and their stupid 
country faoes betrayed their suspicion. He 
stepped out more briskly and greeted them 
jovially. “Good evening, citoyens / ” 

One only growled a response. Jean 
glanced up at the sign, “You move with 
the times,” he said ; “ France is awakened. 
Now what was painted on that board be¬ 


fore men rose up and said, ‘ We will be 
dogs no longer ’ ? ” 

“ Guess, citoycn ,” answered the one who 
had spoken before. 

“ Well, now,” said Jean, straddling his 
legs and quizzing the gaudy sign with one 
eye, “ I should say a King’s head.” 

“ Then should we have put the little red 
cap on it,” responded the fellow. 

“ Not so, not so,” cried Jean, winking 
knowingly; “the King has no head. Is 
not that so, citoycn* 

The group grinned. “ Smartly put, 
friend.” 

“ It was not the King’s head then? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor a bishop's ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then it was a bishop’s mitre; easy to 
paint the little red cap over that.” 

“ Off the scent, citoyen.” 

“ Ah ! I have a good nose; the Queen’s 
head,then ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ A crown ? ” 

“ What crown ? ” 

“King Louis—that is, he who called 
himself King Louis.” 

“ Well corrected; it was that bauble, a 
King’s crown ; soon there will be none in 
the world.” 

Jean shook his head. “A 1 ! countries 
have not awakened as France has done, 
citoycn.” 

“ But they will.” 

“ Suppose France went to sleep again ? ” 
“ What ! ” The group sprang up as one 
man. 

“A sip of your cider, citoycn*, and I’ll 
tell you something. I am in touch with big 
things; I go about with eyes and ears 
open. I have seen men and heard them 
talk.” Jean dropped his voice to a mys¬ 
terious whisper. Pots were thrust forward 
to him. He picked one up. “To true 
liberty, citoycn*! ” he said. 

They made room for him and he sat 
amongst them, leaned his elbows upon the 
table and looked keenly into their faces. 
“You have not heard the news, then ? ” 

“ News? ” 

“ Ay. France is like to have a King 
again.” 

“ Never ! We have done with Kings 
and aristocrats.” 

“ Perhaps. How if we have only changed 
one set of tyrants to be ground down by 
another ? ” 

“You speak in riddles; we be plain 
men.” 

“And honest; therefore I’ll tell you 
what I have heard. Bonaparte will be 
King ! ” 

“ The ‘ Little Corporal ! ’ ” gasped one. 

“ Will be a great monarch ! ” 

The peasants stared at the speaker and 
then at one another. Jean watched them. 
At length the most talkative uttered his 


thoughts. “Let him be King then; he’s 
one of us.” 

“ But lie’s not even a Frenchman.” 

“ What of that ? He has rid us of 
tyrants; he hates them; he’ll conquer the 
world and we shall all be kings. Bravo ! 
the ‘ Little Corporal ! ’ ” 

The others, like sheep, chorused the 
“ bravos.” 

Jean rubbed his hands and feigned satis¬ 
faction. The trick succeeded. The fellow 
next to him slapped him on the back. 
“Citoycn , you are a clever man; you 
might have trapped us.” 

“ Come, come ! ” said Jean, with a smile ; 
“ what do you take me for? An agent of 
the new King, eh ? ” 

“ Exactly ! ” 

Jean slapped his back in return. “ And 
you could see through a brick wall ! ” 

“ As far as most men. Well, tell the 
General we’re ready to shout for him; you 
can swear to it that we wanted no per¬ 
suading.” 

“ Not even the wink of an eyelid.” 

“ We’ll help him.” 

“Ah! How?” 

“ What do you think we are doing 
here ? ” 

“ Why, what else save talking over the 
affairs of the country ? ” 

“ We do more than talk.” 

“ You will do.” 

“ We do, now.” 

“ What? ” 

“ This is a good road.” 

“ Excellent.” 

“And a quiet neighbourhood.” 

“ So quiet that I am surprised the in¬ 
habitants are so wide awake. I shall speak 
of you to my friends.” 

“ Then you can tell them this : We have 
caught and killed fourteen aristocrats.” 

“ No!” 

“ Fourteen ! We wait for them, here. 
Two coaches we have stopped, others came 
afoot. The ‘ Little Corporal ’ will find w’© 
have rid him of a few enemies.” 

“ I must have your names.” 

“You shall, citoyen.” 

“You gave them a fair trial? Justice 
must be done, you know ; to be unjust is to 
be a tyrant. I want to be able to say that 
the citoyens of France are everywhere 
just.” 

“ We hung them on good evidence.” 

“Yes?” 

“We stripped them to the skin; 
we found all we wanted, silks and fine 
linen.” 

“ Something more, surely ? Come, now ; 
I shan’t claim a share.” 

“ We took good hangman’s fees,” 
grinned the fellow. 

“ Well, you have shrewd heads upon 
your shoulders, and the ‘ red cap ’ fits them 
well. But don’t you think this new sign 
will warn them ? ” 
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“ They don't see it before we see them, 
and then it ie too late.” 

‘‘Ah! yes. And when did you make 
your last capture? ” 

‘‘A fortnight ago. The ‘Little Cor¬ 
poral ’ does not win victories every day.” 

“ But he never lets an enemy escape.” 

“ Neither do we, citoyen ; you can tell 
him that.” 

“ You ought to be rewarded.” 

” You think so, citoyen ? ” 

“ I shall do all I can to get you a fitting 
reward. Let me have jour names and I 
will be going.” 

” But you will lodge with us the night, 
citoyen ? ” 

Jean shook his head. " I work in secret, 
and the night to me is often better than 
the day. I am upon business that will 
not wait, and I can learn nothing more 
here. Surely you do not go to bed with 
the sun ! ” 

“ No, no, citoyen ,” was the hasty replj - ; 



" do not think so poorly of us. One of us 
and the landlord watch to-night; they are 
asleep now.” 

“ I shall want their names also, then. 
And do not forget to tell them of my visit. 
If I can I will come this way again. Now 
there is a place near here that I want to 
visit.” 

“ We will conduct you, citoyen.' 

“And so give warning? No, no; you 
are too well known. I lake risks already. 
Those whom I 6erve expect me never to 
fail. I am trusted with weighty matters, 
and much hangs upon my mission. I shall 
not forget you. Look out for me again. 
I will surely try to come. Now, good 
evening ! ” 

Jean ame. looked at the redding sky, 
and walked briskly ou, his face set and 
wearing an air of great importance. The 
befooled villains stared after him, awed by 
his secrecy and his hints of great events 
that were to come. 



Jean's heart was surging with anger and 
loathing, and bitter with disappointment. 
He vowed he would come that way when 
France was once more settled, and the 
rcbbers and murderers who had given him 
their names should have a reward that was 
truly fitting. 

He walked until twilight fell, then 
struck across the open country and wound 
back to the place where his little company 
were awaiting him. Madame de Voisy 
and Emiline had rejoined the others. 

“Well?” whispered Griffiths as Jean 
came up to them in the darkness. 

“ We must be going at once,” was the 
reply. “ The village ie a shambles with 
butchers ever on the watch. Mon Dieu I 
that such things should be done in 
France.” 

“Tell us,” said Madame. 

“To-morrow,” said Jean. 

(To be continued.) 




" Freezing.” “Thawing.” 

Uu-at Expectations and Good Spirits. Temperature and Tempers Rising. 
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JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CLA VBRDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts." 

CHAPTER XVII.—THE BULL-DOG TUMBLES DOWN A HILL 


O ne day, in July 1880, Jack, Buffalo 
Robe, and Bounding Elk were camp¬ 
ing in the heart of the Blackhill Moun¬ 
tains. 

Billy, now grown to his full size, lay 
upon some scattered robes and blinked at 
the strong sun which poured its fierce rays 
upon the parched, hard earth. Buffalo 
Robe was now quite a stately figure. His 
physique was that of the desert wanderer, 
wiry, tough, strongly made, and well de¬ 
veloped. His face was clear cut, and 
rather fierce when in repose. But usually 
there was a brightness about him seldom 
seen in an Indian bi-ave. Bounding Elk 
was little changed. Jack had reached the 
full strength of manhood, and was a figure 
which would command attention any¬ 
where. The free life among the mountains 
and on the prairie had tanned his face a 
deep red-brown, his eye was clear, and 
every movement full of vigour and grace. 
He had a great width of shoulder, and 
could march for weeks together without 
undue fatigue. 

Since the autumn of the year 1879, the 
three companions had battled with the 
difficulties of the terribly rough country 
in and around the Blackhills, and had 
searched in every direction for the “ three 
peaks and big bare tree ” set down on the 
parchment of the old French-Canadian 
voyagtuT. To every inquiry made by 
hunters and prospectors at the forts or 
frontier posts, Jack said that he was fol¬ 
lowing the White Wolf Trail, and after a 
time he became known to all the trappers 
as Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail. 

On many occasions the companions nar¬ 
rowly escaped being cut off by the fierce 
Blackfeet Indians, and by the Utes and 
Cheyennes. Jack had described the object 
of his search to Buffalo Robe and Bounding 
Elk. There was a place, he said, called 
White Wolf Hill, and on the opposite side 
of the valley three peaks stood up. Upon 
the slope of one of the peaks was a big, 
bare, white tree. At six in the morning 
or six in the evening the sun shone upon 
the tree. 

“ Have you seen the place, Sure Eye? ” 
said Buffalo Robe. 

“ No; but I have read about it.” 

•* What do you expect to find when you 
discover the place? ” 

*' Gold,” said Jack. 

“ Pah ! ” grunted Buffalo Robe. “ Gold, 
gold, gold, is always the cry of the pale¬ 
face. He eeems to love it better than fire¬ 
water. Give ui) this foolish quest, Sure 
Eye; there are better things than gold to 
search after. Find out where your ene¬ 
mies are, and attack them. Burn their 
villages, take their horses, kill their 
braves, hang their scalps to your belt and 
wigwam. Why waste your days seeking 
for the metal which lies in the bed of the 
river and in the mud by the water’s 
edge?” 

Bounding Elk nodded his head approv¬ 


ingly, and Jack realised how different the 
standpoint of the Indian was from that of 
the white man. 

“ I like the search better than the end 
and the reward, Buffalo Robe," he Baid; 
“ to find gold will be a great thing, but to 
hunt for it is even better for one like me. 
The search makes a finer man of me than 
the reward can ever do, for I am not 
anxious to be a rich man. And yet I 
should like to make a pile in order to 
return to England and live comfortably. 
Whether I do or not, I am going to do my 
best to find out if the old Canadian was 
right or wrong in his belief. They said 
he was mad. I believe he was sane, and 
that he discovered a rich deposit of gold 
somewhere in the valleys of the Blackhills, 
and was unable to locate the place after¬ 
wards. Now that I see the district I can 
understand his difficulty, for there are 
thousands of valleys running in and out 
of these mighty hills. A man could spend 
a lifetime in a vain search. Still, most 
things in life are brought off by perse¬ 
verance and good fortune. It is the unex¬ 
pected chance that turns up, and then the 
capable man avails himself of what is 
presented to him. Usually a man finds 
because the thing itself jumps out at him.” 

“ Then why search? ” said Buffalo Robe. 
“ Why not wait until the gold jumps out 
of its hiding-place in the White Wolf 
Hill?” 

“ Because we must be there, my boy, 
when it appears. And to be there we 
must know where the White Wolf Hill is. 
So we will continue our search for the 
place.” 

Affairs had gone badly with the “ Cali¬ 
fornia Consolidated ” during the past few 
years, and Jack’s four hundred thousand 
dollars had all been put into the develop¬ 
ment of the mine. A shaft had been sunk 
more than fourteen hundred feet, and 
cross-cuts had been made from it right 
into the various properties owned by the 
company. Macdougall had struck a thin 
vein of silver at about twelve hundred 
feet depth, and the miners endeavoured 
to follow the lead in a northerly direction. 
It gave out and showed hardly any silver. 
Then Blair, during a short illness which 
bowled Macdougall over, commenced min¬ 
ing in an easterly direction, and began to 
cut drifts from the main shafts. Gray 
and Anderson stood the disappointment 
for eighteen months, and to relieve their 
minds took a holiday, to search for cinna¬ 
bar in Nevada. 

The Indians flocked to the meeting-place 
with a marvellous collection of worthless 
red clay, which they displayed with great 
pride. Gray called them all the most 
wooden-headed, dirty, copper-coloured 
varmint in Nevada, and said that the 
chiefs had been idling their time and 
only brought up the worthless clay when 
they had heard of his arrival. He 
searched for some three months and then 


returned to Virginia City. Here he found 
that Macdougall and Blair had had an 
awful row, because Blair had ordered the 
miners to deflect the course of search front 
the north to the east. 

There was only enough money in the 
Bank to pay the cost of development for 
another month, and affairs were beginning 
to look desperate for the “ California Con¬ 
solidated.” But Macdougall was as hope¬ 
ful as ever. He ordered the drills to be 
turned on the north cutting once again. 
Altogether the partnership had turned out 
badly, and failure had dogged the foot¬ 
steps of all the adventurers. Gray in 
Nevada, Macdougall in California, and 
Jack in the Blackhills, had spent more 
than three years in a vain and most irri¬ 
tating search, and nothing had resulted to 
give a shadow of satisfaction. 

As night drew on in this bright month of 
July, Jack told Bounding Elk to see that 
a good fire was kept up. The wind at 
nightfall was always chilly in the moun¬ 
tains. As the Pawnee was collecting the 
wood for the fire, a party of sixteen white 
men came riding along the path. Their 
leader was a truculent-looking ruffian with 
a coarse red face. He was a well-built 
man, but carried himself more like a 
bandit than a hunter. His followers were 
of the same stamp. 

Seeing Bounding Elk alone, one of the 
men lifted his revolver and fired point- 
blank at him. The bullet knocked a piece 
of flesh from his cheek, and Bmacked into 
the side of the cliff. Darting behind a 
tree, Bounding Elk hurled his tomahawk 
with great force at the man who had fired 
the shot. The axe buried itself in the 
forehead of the horse he was riding, which, 
at that moment, startled by the revolver, 
had reared upon its hind legs. As it fell, 
its rider was thrown headlong to the 
ground. 

Instantly the horsemen drew their revol¬ 
vers and made a charge into the trees 
which bordered the path. Bounding Elk 
glided from trunk to trunk in an opposite 
direction from where the camp was situ¬ 
ated. He knew that the sharp firing would 
warn Jack and Buffalo Robe. 

The horses found it difficult to penetrate 
the thicker parts of the wood, and with 
many a curse the white men turned from 
the pursuit of Bounding Elk and rode 
along in the direction of the camp. When 
they reached the spot they found a fire 
burning, and that was all; Jack had taken 
the alarm, and, snatching up the articles 
which lay about, he and Buffalo Robe had 
hidden themselves in the thickets. The 
horsemen rode up and dismounted. 

“ This is where the redskin was camp¬ 
ing,” said the leader. *‘ We are saved the 
trouble of lighting a fire. Get the grub 
out, Charlie, and let us fall to. You 
nicked his face, Ben, but he finished your 
horse. It was a poor exchange for you. 
Better luck next time.” 
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“Ah!” growled Ben; “he was a 
Pawnee, I reckon, by hie top-knot. He’s 
a long way from the Pawnee hunting- 
grounds. What was he likely to be 
after! ” 

“Who knows?” replied the leader. 
“You ought to have shot him dead. A 
Pawnee more or less makes no difference. 
I wonder if he was alone ? I knew when 
we came down from the White Wolf Hill 
that the Indians would be lurking about 
somewhere, but I didn’t reckon on coming 
so far before I dropped on them.” 

Jack had crawled into hearing distance 
of the men, and this sentence caught his 
ear. As the gloom was now growing more 
intense he ventured a few yards nearer. 
He lay for nearly two hours, but heard 
nothing more concerning the White Wolf 
Hill. As he crawled away he realised 
that by following the back trail of the com¬ 
pany, he would be able to reach the White 
Wolf Hill, for the man had spoken as 
though he had left the place not many 
days before. But Jack was not very hope¬ 
ful of success, because he had learned that 
(the names of hills could not be de¬ 
pended upon. In the course of his search 
be had heard of dozens of White Wolf 
Hills. Indeed, wherever a gray wolf had 
been seen by hunters some prominent spot 
was named after the animal, and thus the 
location of any special White Wolf Hill 
was rendered exceedingly difficult. 

When Jack crawled away from the camp 
fire he made his way very cautiously to 
where he expected to find his Pawnee 
comrades. Billy was guarding the few 
camp necessaries and Jack’s rifle, but 
Buffalo Robe and Bounding Elk had dis¬ 
appeared. Jack determined to seek a safer 
place of refuge farther up among the 
ravines. He knew that the band of white 
men were ripe for mischief, and that they 
would be prowling in every direction so 
long as they remained in the hills. 

Followed by Billy, and leaving a trail 
well defined, so that the Pawnees would 
be able to follow him easily, Jack went 
some five miles into the recesses of the 
hills and finally camped in the mouth of a 
huge cave. He had no curiosity to inves¬ 
tigate closer, although Billy immediately 
darted within and began to explore the 
darkness. 

The night passed, and still there were no 
signs of the Pawnees. But about two 
hours after sunrise Jack heard a pattering 
of feet, and discerned his companions run¬ 
ning steadily along his trail. When they 
came into view they pointed forward and 
called out something in the Pawned 
tongue. As they raced up Jack saw that 
some fresh scalps were hanging at their 
belts. He was ready to hand them the 
camp equipage as soon as they came up. 
Without a word the three started off along 
the ravine. A long distance away they 
heard shouting and the thudding of horses’ 
hoofs. 

“They are after us, Sure Eye.” said 
Buffalo Robe ; “ the man who shot Bound¬ 
ing Elk has paid the debt he owed. He 
will shoot no more Pawnees. The leader 
has also started on his journey to the happy 
hunting-grounds of the palefaces. We 
sent three men with him to bear him 
company.” 


“ We took them in the night,” growled 
Bounding Elk, a« he touched one of the 
scalps. “ They were careless watchmen 
and slept like men who were dead. It 
was an easy task to creep in and work our 
vengeance upon them. They are horse 
thieves and murderers. But they are hot 
upon our trail now, Sure Eye; it will be 
wise to get where horses cannot follow us. 
We must leave the trail and strike yet 
farther into the hills.” 

As he spoke some horsemen appeared on 
the trail about four hundred yards away. 
They were galloping as rapidly as possible 
over the uneven ground, and carried their 
rifles in their hands. As the fugitives 
darted up the rocks the bandits dis¬ 
mounted and tried the effect of long shots. 
The bullets flattened themselves on the 
cliffs. 

“If we don’t get into shelter quickly, 
Buffalo Robe, we shall be picked off,’’ said 
Jack, who was panting with the exertion 
of an upward flight. “ The mark is a 
good one for them. Luckily they cannot 
force their horses up here.” 

Other horsemen appeared, and a sharp 
fusillade broke out. Bounding Elk gave a 
cry and leaped forward. He spun round, 
and, beating the air with his hands, fell 
headlong to the ground. Jack tried to 
raise him, but the bullet had struck him 
in the base of the neck, and he was dead 
before Jack could reach him. After a 
hasty glance the two comrades raced a few 
dozen yards farther and concealed them¬ 
selves behind a boulder. But only for a 
moment. 

“ It’s about time we took a hand in 
the game, Buff. Here goes for a long 
shot.” 

“ They are too far off, Sure Eye, and 
are beginning to climb up under the cover 
of the rocks. We must press on. Bound¬ 
ing Elk is dead and we can do no more 
for him. He was a faithful friend. We 
must not pause until we have placed many 
miles between ourselves and the thieves. 
I will lead the way. Come.” 

Jack lingered for a moment; then he rose 
to his feet and rushed after Buffalo Robe. 
They had now recovered their wind, and 
found the flight easier. Dropping into 
the steady swinging trot of the Indians, 
they covered the ground at a very rapid 
pace, despite the roughness of the way, 
and in a few hours had passed clear away 
out of the reach of pursuit. 

Evening found them on the sharp ridge 
of the highest points of the Blackhills. 
To pick up the trail of the bandits was 
now impossible, so Jack determined to 
camp for the night, and resume his search 
for the hill of his dreams when morning 
came. 

Again the wearisome tramping up and 
down the mountains began, and still with¬ 
out success. Autumn passed, and winter 
came in -with its sweeping blizzards and 
heavy snowstorms. To continue in the 
open would have been fatal, so Jack chose 
a cave and began laying in a stock of f<X)d 
for the long dark nights. In the higher 
valleys game was abundant. Goats and 
mountain sheep were forced from the high 
crests in their search for food in the val¬ 
leys, and several bears were shot by the 
hunters. Buffalo Robe collected a store 


of wood and placed it ia the cave. Jack 
hauled as much timber as possible, for the 
winter began with unwonted severity, and 
every indication favoured the belief that 
a very hard season had commenced. The 
snow stopped all exploration. November, 
December, and January crawled by, and 
the month of February saw the whole 
mountain-range held in the pitiless hand 
of hard frost. Traps were set, and many 
rich furs were obtained. 

One evening Jack was returning to the 
cave after setting his traps. As he turned 
the corner of a narrow path along the cliffs 
he saw a huge grissly bear standing a few 
yards away from the cave. Buffalo Robe 
had left the cooking-pot on the fire, and 
an appetising smell was wafted across the 
snow. This had attracted the grizzly. It 
stood sniffing the air and turning its head 
from side to side, as though debating 
whether it would be prudent to enter the 
cave. Jack ended its indecision by send¬ 
ing a bullet into the soft flesh behind the 
foreleg, and the great animal rolled help¬ 
less upon the snow. Another bullet be¬ 
hind the brain finished it, and Jack pro¬ 
ceeded to add another magnificent pelt to 
his collection of furs. Buffalo Robe re¬ 
turned when Jack had robbed the grizzly 
of its skin. 

“ We’ll cut off his hams and hang them 
in the smoke, Buff, and to-morrow we can 
finish the cutting up. It’s too late to do 
more than that to-night. After sunrise we 
can begin again.” 

At midnight Billy began to show signs 
of excitement, and tried to dart out of the 
cave. In the darkness Jack perceived a 
multitude of glaring eyeballs, which re¬ 
flected the light of the fire. The snow 
outside was trampled by the feet of a great 
pack of wolvee, and the carcass of the 
bear had almost disappeared. Attracted 
by the smell of the blood, and driven 
frantic with hunger, the beasts had gath¬ 
ered for the feast, and in a few minutes 
the remains of the grizzly had dis¬ 
appeared. Jack seized his rifle and fired 
at the brutes, knocking one over with 
every discharge of the weapon. As they 
fell they were seized and torn limb from 
limb by their famished companions. For 
a time it seemed as though they would 
rush the cave. 

Buffalo Robe flung wood upon the fire, 
and, seizing some blazing brands, he hurled 
them among the wolves. With howls of 
pain they sprang across the snow and were 
lost in the darkness. But all night their 
weird howls continued, and morning found 
them rushing to and fro, about half a mile 
from the cave. 

“ There will be twice as many to¬ 
morrow, Buffalo Robe,” said Jack, as he 
looked out across the trampled snow. 
“We must block the cave up somehow. 
Keep a big fire burning and see that Billy 
is tied up. If he gets among the brutes 
they will make short work of him." 

As Buffalo Robe was about to fasten the 
bull dog with a piece of a lariat, Jack saw 
some big animals trooping over the snow 
on the opposite side of the valley. They 
were perceived by the wolves, and in¬ 
stantly the pack gave vent to wild howls, 
and started down the steep slopes of the 
mountain to attack the distant animals. 
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Three great wolves remained, as though 
to watch the cave. 

Jack took his rifle and fired. One of the 
wolves rolled over. The next instant Jack 
mw something white flash by him, and the 
bull-dog, giving a deep roar, sprang out and 
raced towards the two wolves. Without 
-a moment's hesitation he flung himsolf 
upon a huge animal and eeized it by the 
throat. It was a conflict of giants. The 
wolf tried with all its might to shake off 
the dog, and the combatants rolled madly 
•over the snow. Jack seized his axe and 
rushed forward to help the dog. 

Before he could reach the spot Billy had 
torn out the animal’s throat, and was pre¬ 
paring to launch himself upon the other 
beast. It was a gray wolf of mighty pro¬ 
portions, but the fierce attack of the bull¬ 
dog seemed to terrify it. With a howl it 
turned tail and dashed away, Billy follow¬ 
ing with all his might. Despite his 
anxiety. Jack could not help laughing as 
he saw the wolf flying with amazing speed 
ever the 6now, and Billy following hard 
after it. Before he could realise it the pair 
had disappeared into the valley, and Jack 
saw pursuer and pursued ascend the slope 
on the opposite side, and shoot over the 
ridge. 

He darted back to the cave, caught up 
his rifle and ammunition, and shouted to 
Buffalo Robe. “ We must go after Billy. 
Hurry up, Buffalo Robe; if he gets among 
the pack he will be torn to pieces in an 
instant. We must follow his trail.” 

Without a word the two men began run¬ 
ning with all their might. Buffalo Robe 
was thoughtful enough to cram his wallet 
with dried beef before he started. Jack 
forgot everything in his excitement. By 
this time the pack had disappeared in their 
pursuit of their quarry, and the comrades 
had no difficulty in picking up the trail of 


Billy and the big gray wolf. They crossed 
the valley and struck over the opposite 
ridge, then followed the trail, which was 
clearly outlined upon the snow. 

Night came upon them and they were 
forced to camp in the open. Making a 
little house in the snow, they shivered until 
the sun rose again, and set out after the 
dog. Still there were no signs of Billy. 
Another night was passed in the same dis¬ 
comfort, but when daylight came they set 
off again. Through valleys and up steep 
slopes they toiled, until late in the after¬ 
noon Buffalo Robe gave a shout and 
pointed to some blood which marked a 
trampled piece of snow. It was about half¬ 
way up a steep slope. An hour later they 
breasted the ridge above them. Peering 
down a very steep mountain-face. Jack saw 
something stretched out upon the snow. 
When they drew near they saw a big gray 
wolf lying dead. A few yards away Billy 
was lying, breathless and motionless. He 
was bleeding, and his skin was torn by the 
sharp claws and fangs of the wolf, but 
he was alive. Jack rubbed him, and poured 
some spirit between his blood-stained jaws, 
and presently Billy opened his eyes and 
staggered to his feet. He lay down imme¬ 
diately, but not before he had tried to fling 
himself upon the wolf. 

The sun was just disappearing over the 
hills. As Jack lifted his eyes he saw, on 
the opposite side of the valley, a huge bare 
tree. The sun rays just struck the white 
sides where the bark had been torn away. 
Behind it, about six or seven miles away, 
was the long ridge of another range, and 
boldly outlined over this ridge were three 
peaks, rising at intervals of about three or 
four miles. From where they stood the 
valley was about a mile and a-half away, 
marked by a frozen watercourse, which in 
summer must have been a very consider¬ 


able stream. Jack tooa all this in in the 
few minutes before the darkness fell, but 
he realised that Billy’s pursuit of the wolf 
had led them to a place which looked ex¬ 
ceedingly like that described in the parch¬ 
ment of the old voyageur —“ the Black- 
hills tumbled down White Wolf Hill, be¬ 
fore me the three peaks and big bare tree, 
the gold was there, at six the sun struck 
the white tree.” 

“ Billy, my hero,” said Jack, as he patted 
the big head which lay on his knees, “ you 
have solved the problem for us by your 
reckless pluck. The long search seems to 
be over. We must do the best we can 
to-night and fight the cold, but to-morrow, 
if God spares us, we will go back to the 
cave and bring all our stuff and provisions. 
The wolf trail will guide us across the 
mountains, and while the snow lasts we 
can easily pick our way here again. Pile 
up the snow, Buff, and let us make a 
shelter. It will be short commons, but we 
are used to that. In two or three days 
we'll find a comfortable sheltering-place, 
and then when the Spring melts the enow 
and sets the imprisoned river down there 
free once again, we’ll find out what there 
is lying on the hillside yonder. We will 
test the question of the madness or sanity 
of the old voyageur, and if he was right 
we’ll astonish old Gray and Anderson in 
their mining labours at Virginia City. 
Bravo Eilly ! it was a jolly lucky day for 
me when I nursed you back to life again 
in the Fort. You are worth your weight 
in gold, you bandy-legged old piece of 
tough British oak. God bless your faith¬ 
ful, honest dog’s heart.” 

Billy growled and licked Jack’s hand, 
but his eye glittered as it fell upon the 
blood-stained figure of the dead gray wolf. 

(To be continued.) 
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Single-Tip, Tactician. 

Ey J. DOUGALL REID. 


H e was not a man; he was a mule; and 
as he had only one ear, and had a 
body more like a fat barrel than anything 
else, they called him Single-Tip Tubby. 
As for the tactician part of it, that he had 
earned by a long course of bone-fracturing 
marked by a combination of skill and cun¬ 
ning so satanic that the hospital folk held 
him in the highest respect. Cholera might 
go on furlough, Enteric might adopt the 
rest cure, Malaria and Heat Apoplexy 
might grow too lazy to live, but the hospital 
beds were never entirely without occupants 
while Single-Tip and his hard-working 
heels were about. The number of cripples 
for whom the brute had become responsible 
was great, and even greater was the wonder 
why the kick-’em-hard hybrid had not long 
ago ended up before half-a-dozen loaded 
nfles. 

Such fate would have befallen nine out 
of ten ordinary mules, and but for two 


saving factors it is nearly certain it would 
have been his, too. These factors were 
that as a train leader he was unapproach¬ 
able, and that he had not a lazy bone in 
his body. To see him picking out tin- way 
of safety among tottering rocks, or tearing 
at it on a stiff slope with every steel muscle 
of him astretch, was to understand why 
the commissary men thought so much of 
Single-Tip. They put his cussedness down 
to innate depravity, for which he was in 
no way accountable, while recognising his 
good qualities as springing directly from 
his own personal determination, in this 
way they contrived to get the account 
squared, with a slight balance in favour of 
Single-Tip, although there were extremists 
who held other views. These people stoutly 
contended that the whole thing, temper and 
all. was personal, and that the wickedness 
could be got out of the beast in one of 
two ways—unlimited whacking or un¬ 


limited coddling. And two of them, each 
representing one of the extremes, tried it. 
And they tried it hard. And they were 
sorry—very. 

The first to discover that saying a thing 
is does not necessarily give it being, was 
the whacking man. He came along with 
his theory, a light waggon and a big whip. 
Single-Tip raised no objection to being 
hitched to the waggon, but when its driver 
set him to run it up a scree of loose stones, 
misnamed a road, there were develop¬ 
ments. The mule stopped, swung its head 
round, and looked at the man to see if he 
was quite sober. 

The man hit the mule a rousing slash 
with the whip. The mule swung its head 
round on the other side and looked as 
though asking what this thing might mean. 
Then, as the stinging lash came down 
again, the beast put questions aside and 
proceeded to give the whacking man the 
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fright of his life. A splinter of splash¬ 
board came up and hit him in the eye, and 
it was instantly followed by another, 
whose ragged end gave him a nose 
of noses. The surprise of the thing 
made him drop the whip and one 
rein, so that when he began hauling on 
the other, the waggon started reeling like 
a dancing dervish who has forgotten to 
stick to slierbet. He heard a number of 
voices shouting, but amid the thunder of 
iron-shod hoofs on cracking wood, and the 
jar and rattfe of wheels skidding on the 
stones, he could hear no distinct words— 
until presently the waggon upset, and then 
he heard plenty. He had never dreamed 
that he could be so many different kinds 
of an ass as those commissary men called 
him as they hauled him out from under 
the wrecked vehicle. But as he had three 
broken ribs and a fractured collar-bone 
to think of, he did not argue about the 
matter. As he was being carried away, 
though, he saw Single-Tip eyeing him 
sorrowfully—just as though the old villain 
was trying on the “this hurts me more 
than it does you ” gag. 

“ See what comes of sedulously and 
obstinately cherishing an error. Courage, 
allied to conceited ignorance, really be¬ 
comes a defect.” 

The speaker was the coddling man. and 
the smug “ I-told-you-so ” tone in which 
he delivered himself intensely irritated the 
non-com. addressed. The luckless whack¬ 
ing man was military, while his rather un¬ 
generous critic was civil service, and it is 
never safe for a civilian to run down an 
unsuccessful soldier to another soldier. Of 
course, in the case of a successful warrior 
it » different, though even then criticism 
from a civilian is apt to be resented. In 
this instance the critic was a “ civi,” hence 
the sergeant’s tone was of the sharpest. 

“ Turn off that dictionary tap of yours 
and speak commonsense in common lan¬ 
guage,” he said, roughly. “ Where Arden 
made the mistake was in thinking that 
anything earthly would cure that brute’s 
waywardness, and you have no more right 
to sneer at it than—than you have ability 
to better it.” 

“ Ability to bet-Do you know, ser¬ 

geant, you are placing yourself on a level 
with that egregious Corporal Arden ! How 
can you know what I have ability for! ” 

The tone was nettled, even angry, and, 
as is usual in such cases, the sound of it 
made the sergeant more angry still. 

“ I know that you have distinct ability 
as a windbag, but in no other way have I 
seen you display even ordinary horse sense, 
much less ability,” he said, deliberately. 

“ Sergeant Clyne, you are a fool, or you 
would never defend the adoption of harsh¬ 
ness in dealing with any animal. But 
brutality is strong in brutes, I suppose, 
even if they do wear uniform.” 

“ Sub-Commissioner Galton, you are an 
ass, or you would never waste sympathy 
on a demon like Single-Tip. But kinship 
w strong in hybrids, I suppose, even if 
they do wear mufti.” 

“ Good morning.” 

“Good morning.” 

That ended the verbal set-to, for, find¬ 
ing themselves progressing alarmingly 
towards the region of fisticuffs, the two 
wisely cut the wrangle short. But it left 
a huge irritation in Galton’s mind, the 
outcome of which was a determination to 
effect the reformation of Single-Tip by 
means of coddling. 

It was a really superior idea, doubtless, 
but it awoke more of derision than of ap¬ 
proval. The notion of licking a one-eared 
tubful of animal perversity in a fight with 
lollipops tickled the men immensely, and 


the interest taken in Galton and his patient 
was great. What Single-Tip thought of 
it all there was, of course, no means of 
knowing, but it was noticed that, though 
he devoured the vegetables, fruits, lumps 
of sugar, etc., brought to him readily 
enough, he showed no sign whatever of 
turning into a lamb. His one ear had 
always a backward slant, his yellow- 
flecked eyes seemed to be constantly search¬ 
ing for soft options on Galton’s fat person, 
and^this particularly—whenever the in¬ 
fatuated coddler seemed likely to get be¬ 
hind him, the mule equivalent for a smile 
stole over the ancient iniquity’s visage. 

This continued for about a fortnight, 
and then, puffed up with windy pride by 
supposed success, Galton did a thing prov¬ 
ing him to be even a bigger fool than he 
had called Sergeant Clyne. No animal of 
the horse kind should be approached outside 
its vision and touched without having been 
first spoken to. The man who does that 
deserves pretty nearly all he gets—and he 
gets it nine times out of ten. Yet the 
free-and-easy coddler did this thing; com¬ 
ing noiselessly into the shed and making 
his presence known by a resounding but 
well-meant slap on Single-Tip’s hip. 

For so big a man, the hole he made in 
the side of the shed was singularly small; 
and for so fluent a speaker, he had a 
singular difficulty in expressing himself to 
the men who picked him up. But then, 
he had had four ribs and an arm broken, 
in addition to being buried under the ruins 
of his theory—a big slab of disaster to fall 
on a man all at once. As he was borne off 
to dry dock for repairs, he did manage to 
mutter something about something that 
was to be shot offhand. He was too sick 
to explain what the something was, but 
of course he could not possibly have re¬ 
ferred to Single-Tip. That, at least, was 
incredible ! 

When Sergeant Clyne heard of the busi¬ 
ness his sympathy with the sufferer was 
sincere enough, but it was not able to keep 
a rather expansive grin off his face. There 
was a lot of human nature in Sergeant 
Clyne—and when human nature hears that 
the man who has called it a fool and an 
idiot has established a better claim to the 
titles himself, it is apt to grin—widely ! 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the grin, 
he went up to hospital to see the afflicted 
coddler—who, by the way, had been put 
in a different ward from the whacking 
man. To have placed them within sight 
and hearing of each other would have 
meant % fight, if only at long range and 
with the ward utensils. 

The sergeant found the unfortunate 
coddler trussed up like a chicken, and 
hardly able to move—with the exception, 
that is, of his tongue. This member, how¬ 
ever, was working overtime, and as soon 
as the sergeant hove in sight the sound of 
it filled the ward. And the burden of his 
discourse w t as that his broken bones hurt 
him infinitely less than did his broken 
theory ; that he resented Single-Tip’s want 
of discrimination greatly less than his want 
of common gratitude. 

“I tell ’e,” he asseverated, “such an 
animal should be destroyed—painlessly, of 
course, but none the less certainly de¬ 
stroyed. It isn’t a normal beast; it is a 
monster, an incarnation of evil. How is 

one to look for gratitude in an animal- 

And the money I’ve spent on carrots and 

sug-A round from a nine-pounder would 

do it, don’t you think! ” 

The sergeant agreed that it might, but 
for the life of him could not help remind¬ 
ing the speaker of his former contention 
that every animal, with no exoeption what¬ 
ever, could be tamed by kindness. 


“ But amn’t I telling ’e that this animal 
isn’t an animal! ” vociferated the coddler, 
waxing wroth. “ It’s a public danger, a 
visible embodiment of-” 

“Hey, you! turn off that gas,” inter¬ 
rupted the ward orderly, bustling in. 
“ Here’s the doctor cornin’, an’ I don’t 
want him to find you in a fever. You’d 
better clear out, sergeant.” 

The sergeant complied, but before re¬ 
turning to his own particular quarters 
went to have a look at Single-Tip. The 
old reprobate was chewing a straw and 
looking reflective. 

“ See what you’ve brought yourself to,’” 
said the sergeant, remonstratively; “ wolf¬ 
ing musty straw when you might have been 
munching carrots, or even sugar.” 

Single-Tip flicked a derisive ear. He 
would not have missed the pleasure of 
kicking that civi through the wall of that 
shed for all the sugar in India ! 

“A-well, it’s your own lookout, and 
you’ll keep on in the old way, but not for 
ever. Some day you’ll kick something, 
that will kick you off the face of the 
earth.” 

The sergeant was neither a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet, but none the less 
his prediction received literal fulfilment 
about three months afterwards. A small 
party under Sergeant Clyne, and accom- 
ed by Galton, had been sent out to 
n the work of bridging a remote ravine 
across which it was intended to throw a 
road. In the temporary absence of the 
leaders the little camp had been rushed by 
a party of roving hillmen, and nearly all 
the working coolies had been killed. When 
Clyne, Galton, and the two attendant 
natives came back, it was to find that the 
camp had been plundered and all the 
animals driven off, with the solitary ex¬ 
ception of Single-Tip. That redoubtable 
bone-breaker had evaded capture so far, 
and, to judge from the cautious fashion in 
which the raiders were hunting him up, 
he had already given them a taste of his 
quality. 

It was an ugly fix for the sergeant. To- 
attack eight brave and well-armed 
caterans with only two rifles would have 
been madness; yet to hide in the rocks and 
look on helplessly was in itself an ap¬ 
proach to being driven mad. And then 
it was that Single-Tip went in for his: 
record kick; an effort that amply avenged 
the murdered men, and to quite a measur¬ 
able extent saved the situation. 

Among the stores in camp were two cases 
of nitro glycerine intended for blasting 
under water, where fuses could not be Used. 
For safety these cases had been placed 
among some bushes on an eminence apart. 
And, prancing through these bushes, sur¬ 
rounded by a narrowing ring of would-be- 
captors, was Single-Tip, radiating battle, 
murder, and sudden death from every part 
of his ungainly but plucky carcass. 

The ring continued to close in, and pre¬ 
sently two of its members darted at the- 
mule, approaching it from opposite sides. 
Like a flash the wary brute wheeled, and. 
its lashing heels caught one of the men 
full on the body, lifting him clean off his 
feet. As he came down he struck the- 
ledge upon which were the two nitro¬ 
glycerine cases, dislodging both. They fell 
about four feet, and then-! 

Well, with the exception of the four 
men among the rocks one hundred yards 
away, every living thing on that knoll, or- 
in the camp, died. Of Single-Tip, the 
avenger, they found but a hoof, and that 
was mounted in silver and set up in the- 
commissary sergeant’s mess. The grim 
old thorough-goer had won abuse all his. 
life, but a place of honour in his death. 
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LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE : 

THE BLAZE I 
By Fred Edmonds. 

L et me sing a song of sadness which 
will harrow up your soul. 

And tell you of the troubles which left 
Williams in a hole 

From which he could not extricate his 
simple-minded self. 

As though he were the victim of some 
evil-minded elf. 

Now Williams was a "slacker." 1 am 
grieved to bave to say. 

And a surreptitious smoker, in a feeble 
sort of way; 

But the thing in life of which he was 
particularly vain 

Was to strut about in garments new 
and guiltless of a stain. 

On a balmy day of April he was nattily 
arrayed. 

And he sat within the class-room in 
appearance undismayed ; 

But he had a cause for terror, quite 
unrealised as yet: 

Jn his pocket he had placed an unex¬ 
tinguished cigarette! 

'Twas a fit of aberration that had led 
the boy to smoke 

At an awkward hour, a fact to which 
he suddenly awoke. 

Slipped the "partner of his crime" 
within his Jacket. and prepared 
To list to the palaver of his master. 
Mr. Baird. 

The matches from a broken box within 
that pocket lay 

Beside the smould’ring cigarette— 
"cheek by Jowl," so to say. 

This state of things was simply tempt¬ 
ing Nemesis or Fate; 

We will leave it Just a moment for the 
plot to incubate. 

Behind our foolish friend a certain 
cheerful idiot sat 

Whosi name was “bunny" Martin, not 
in all respects a flat. 

In expounding his ideas he would ex¬ 
pend a lot of breath. 

And when a useful notion came would 
worry it to death. 

His latest craze was “scouting," which 
had taught him promptitude ; 

His mind with need for double-quick 
decision was imbued ; 

And nothing; gave him pleasure like a 
chance to show how well 
He had learned to meet a crisis, no 
matter what befell. 

Mr. Baird was holding forth on the 
career of Joan of Arc, 

A subject on which Williams was a 
trifle in the dark. 

Though not so bad as he of whom the 
sad account is rife. 

Who thought that Joan of Arc was Just 
a name for " Noah’s wife"! 

“Now kindly tell me, Williams, what 
the likely reason is 

For supposing that the English "—it was 
then that came the fizz! 

A blaze of all the matches as the Jacket 
caught alight. 

And its owner sprang erect in half a 
moment in his fright. 

It was then the cheerful idiot “bunny” 
Martin shone supreme— 

(Oh, how can I do Justice to the grandeur 
of my theme 7) 

He clutched a far of ink that stood 
beside him and he threw 
Its contents in a delugo o’er the dainty 
suit of blue. 


On the waistcoat, on the trousers, on 
the coat, and on the blaze 

Fell the avalanche of blackness, to our 
infinite amaze; 

You seldom saw a sadder sight, ashore, 
nor yet afloat. 

Than Williams disentangled from the 
ruins of his coat. 


To the Editor of the “ ” 

D ear Sir, —I cannot tell you how awfully 
glad I was to have that little note 
from you enclosing proofs for correction of 
the letter I wrote you when I was “ On the 
Sick List ” here. The acceptance of my 
letter for publication was quite the biggest 
bit of excitement I remember, and if the 
proof sheets got back to you rather finger¬ 



marked and grubby, you must blame my 
chums, who not only insisted on reading 
through every word of the type, but had 
the cheek to pencil in the most footling 
corrections, which I had to rub out. One 
chap read the article on his bed while he 
dipped every now and then into the tin of 
sardines that formed his supper, and he is 
responsible for the grease spots, which 
simply would not be rubbed out. 


And then 7 Ah then, what further woes ! 
On Ossa, Pelion piled! 

The cigarette arose to ban the thrlce- 
unhappy child. 

Your nerves would scarce submit to 
bear the horrors off my tale. 

So o’er the final episodes I throw a 
kindly veil. 


The fellows have been ragging me 
frightfully, because I won’t rest on my 
laurels and have determined to see if I 
cannot find something else to talk about 
which will interest you and your readers. 
You will remember that, last time, I told 
you how I had accidentally stumbled across 
some quaint bits of information in books 
about Egypt and Babylon. Well, I have 
been having another dig into this subject, 
for it suddenly struck me yesterday that 
it would be interesting to discover just 
how we have acquired our ability to put 
our thoughts down on paper so easily and 
conveniently—how the art of writing first 
began, what the early attempts were like, 
and where we got our first alphabet from. 

I cannot do the slightest justice to the 
subject if I overlook the literary efforts 
of our ancestors in the Stone Age, and, 
thinking over the flint-chipping, writing 
on bone and horn, etc., I have had visions 
of the boy of the Stone Age, experiment¬ 
ing on tho tusks of his pet Rhinosophague, 
or other weird animal which his daddy 
tamed for him. Can’t you see the young 
enthusiast using the broad sides or curling 
{usks of this patient creature for his early 
experiments with the alphabet ? 

It is not a wildly impossible picture, for 
we know that, in our big museums, are to 
be found such prehistoric relics as lance- 
heads, hammers, bone needles, horns, 
antlers, and other odds and ends on which 
the boys of the Ftone Age have written 
and sketched. During the world’s youth, 
the various materials employed for the 
picture-writing which preceded our pre¬ 
sent methods were quaintly assorted, and 
comprised, in addition to those just men¬ 
tioned, stones, lumps of clay, bricks, tiles, 
bronze, lead, and other metals, wooden 
tablets, the inner bark and leaves of trees, 
skins of goats and sheep, and—human 
flesh. 

The last is surely the quaintest writing 
material. We know that a great many 
modern people are tattooed, but in 
Ancient Greece people sent messages to 
friends written on the bodies of their 
slaves. A certain wily gentleman known 
as Histiaeus, who was desirous of com¬ 
municating secret instructions to Arista* 
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goras, a gentleman with whom he was in the British Museum, a long page from This discovery, which at once threw open 
arranging a revolt, thought of a novel plan the Book of the Dead, which is notable for what had hitherto been a sealed book, 

by which he could send a message through the fact that illustrations accompanied the was made near the Rosetta mouth of the 

a closely guarded tract of country. He writing, and that this is the first illustrated Nile, in 1798. 

took one of his most faithful slaves, shaved book in existence. The key is known as the Rosetta Stone, 

his skull, and inscribed the message on his To the ordinary observer ot Ancient and it now rests in the British Museum, 
bald head, then he detained the man until Egyptian relics, it its difficult to discover On it is inscribed in the Hieroglyphic 

and Demotic forme of Egyptian writ¬ 
ing a decree of the prie6ts of Memphis, 
and with it ie the same decree written in 
Greek. 

With the key thus provided, scholars 
succeeded in unlocking the secret of the 
past, but an examination of the early writ¬ 
ing will show that it must have been very 
much harder to learn—especially as officials 
had to be thoroughly proficient in the 
three distinct styles—than our present-day 
writing. 

The three styles of writing practised in 
Ancient Egypt were—the Hieroglyphic or 
sacred writing, which is always used for 
monuments; the Hieratic, or priests’ writ¬ 
ing, an easier-running form of the hiero¬ 
glyphic, used on papyrus and other writing 
materials, and the Demotic, or people’s 
writing, a later 6tyle used for all ordinary 
purposes. 

In the training of the young Egyptian 
schoolboy, after the preliminary stage— 
the “ pot hooks and hangers ” period—was 
passed, he was taught to copy carefully 
chosen sentences, such as one finds in the 
old English copybooks, and the compilers 
of the Egyptian books took care to supply 
the youth with valuable moral training 
and words of wisdom as well as examples 
of expert penmanship. 

The Egyptian copybook was peculiar 
both in size and shape; the pages were 
short, and contained a few long lines, while 
on the upper edge of these pages were 
the hair grew longer, and sent him on his where the illustration left off and the actual usually the tutor’s corrections. The backs 

journey, merely requesting Aristagoras, writing commenced. of the copybook*, which were supposed to 

who was a bit of a doctor, to examine the Your readers have. I’m sure, often been be left blank, were often used by the 

slave’s skull, whereon were written the amused and confused by the queer com- Egyptian boys as rough note books, and 

words which commenced the revolt. binations of birds, animals, crude figures, a few hasty words jotted down thereon by 

Wooden tablets covered with wax, as boats, houses, triangles, tripods, circles, the young scribe are often of more interest 

well as the papyrus which Egypt made so 
famous, were long in use among the 
Romans, who had formerly used the inner 
bark of trees and other quaint writing 
materials. Many Eastern people still write 
on the leaves of trees, and, in fact, the 
word “ Waraka ” continues to mean, in 
Arabic, both leaf and paper, and it is 
probably from this source that we get our 
English expression, the “ leaf ” of a book. 

The early Arabs committed their artistic 
and literary efforts to the shoulder-bones 
of sheep, but they afterwards obtained 
papyrus from Egypt. 

None of the quaint writing materials 
mentioned above have been handed down 
to us in such a fresh and undamaged con¬ 
dition and in such quantities as the Egyp¬ 
tian papyrus and the clay or brick tablets 
of Ancient Babylon. 

I feel sure it will interest the “ E.O.P.” 
reader to know something about the method 
by which the Ancient Egyptian or Baby¬ 
lonian schoolboy learned to write, his 
method of using his materials, and the 
results of his early struggles with “ pot 
hooks and hangers.” 

The Egyptian schoolboy’s writing 
materials were a reed pen, ink, and papy¬ 
rus, rolls of which paper were made by 
glueing together pieces of the outer rind 
or bark of the stem of the papyrus plant, 
the pieces being placed in two layers— 
the upper at right-angles to the lower, and squares, and other mysterious signs which to us than the careful writing on the other 

dried under pressure. Sheets of papyrus are contained in Egyptian documents; but side. There are many of these scribbles 

made in this manner were often from 6 to they may not know that these signB were on the backs of the copybooks, and the 

14 inches in width and many feet in length. found equally confusing by the brainiest little pictures of lions and oxen, specimens 

There are many wonderfully preserved of Egyptologists, until a certain wonder- of writing of all kinds, bills of a number 

specimens of papyrus writing still in exist- ful key was found which solved the long- of sacks of com received, or drafts of 

enee, one of the most notable being that standing mystery. business letters and the like, show us the 
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sort of practical work the owners of these 
papyrus rolls or books studied. 

They show us also—which is much more 
interesting—that they resorted to carica¬ 
turing and scribbling in their school books 
when they found work too dull and oppres¬ 
sive, and their little bodies were a weary. 

The boy sat on the floor with his copy¬ 
book or a scroll of papyrus resting on 
his crossed knees, a wooden palette con¬ 
taining ink beside him and a reed pen in 
his hand, while the master would give 
general instructions on the formation of 
letters—and frequently make an example 
of an inattentive or too self-satisfied boy. 

“ Let thy mouth read the book in thy 
hand ; take advice from those who know 
more than thou dost. Prepare thyself for 
the office of a prince, that thou may’st 
attain thereto when thou art old. Happy 
the scribe who is skilled in all his daily 
duties. Be strong and active in thy daily 
work. Let thy heart attend to what I 
say; that will bring thee happiness. Be 
zealous in asking counsel, and do not neg¬ 
lect it in writing.” 

Such are a few of the words of advice 


offered to Egyptian boys by their school¬ 
masters many thousands of years ago, and 
it is strange to note how little they differ 
from those pearls of wisdom which fall 
from the mouth of the modern teacher. 

An inspection of the inscriptions on the 
old monuments and on the papyrus shows 
that Egyptian correspondence was a form 
of picture-writing, a combination of signs 
and drawings which often represented the 
actual objects. 

Intricate and wearying though the study 
of writing must have been for the Egyp¬ 
tian boy, the writing of Babylon, which 
consisted of signs only—the pictorial re¬ 
presentation of any letter having long been 
superseded—was even more brain-fagging. 
The study and use of these signs needed 
an excellent memory and a long training, 
and it says much for the skill of the Baby¬ 
lonian schoolmaster, and the attention and 
industry of his pupils, that in all the vast 
mass of literature of the period existing 
to-day—private letters as well as public 
documents—mistakes are so very rare. And 
yet modern authorities consider the 
44 arrow-head ” letters so difficult to read, 
that a distinguished living Orientalist on®e 


declared that only four scholars in the 
world were competent to read, with cer¬ 
tainty, Assyrian or Babylonian texts from 
the original clay tablet. 

Even the peasants, and sometimes the 
slaves, knew how to write, and the pro¬ 
fessional scribe was not needed nearly as 
frequently as in Egypt. 

The chief task of the boy was the learn¬ 
ing of the Cuneiform system of writing— 
a subject which required years of the most 
thorough and patient study. There were 
hundreds of conventional signs, often 
very similar to each other—possessing 
no character definite enough to assist the 
memory—which had to be learned by 
heart; and not only had the martyred 
scholar to learn to write thoroughly in his 
own language, but it was imperative that 
he should also study the source whence it 
came—the extinct “ Sumerian ” language 
of his country in earlier times. 

A large part of Babylon’s classic litera¬ 
ture—more especially that relative to reli¬ 
gious subjects—was written in Sumerian, 
which practically stood in the same relation 
to the boy of Babylon as Latin does to us. 


Just as our masters insist that the deriva¬ 
tion and meaning of many English words 
can only be properly appreciated by a 
knowledge of Latin, so the Babylonian 
schoolmaster proved that his scholars could 
only understand their language by a 
thorough study of its Sumerian origin. 

As we have already seen, the boy of 
Babylon must have been extremely well 
taught, for, even in the private letters 
from humble folk which are now in 
our museums, the spelling is remarkably 
correct. 

The method of teaching was, in fact, 
most complete and scientific. The cunei¬ 
form characters were all classified, named, 
and numbered; dictionaries giving the 
Sumerian and more modern (Semitic) 
equivalents were available, as well as gram¬ 
mars and reading books filled with ex¬ 
tracts from standard literature—and all 
'this vast library of information was in 
clay ! 

The letters were imprinted, in wedge- 
shaped characters, by means of a wooden 
or metal stylus, while the clay was still 
soft. On completion, the clay tablet of 
earlier days was allowed to dry in the sun, 


but the Babylonians found, in time, that 
sun-dried clay crumbled, and consequently 
they baked their later books in kilns. 

A book generally consisted of several 
tablets, and they were arranged in the 
public libraries on shelves. A French ex¬ 
plorer, M. de Sarzec, recently discovered 
no less than 32,000 of these tablets in 
Babylonia—still in the same order in which 
they had been placed 2,700 years before 
the Christian era ! 

We have seen that the chief task of the 
schoolboy of Babylon was the study of 
writing, but this was only one of many 
subjects in which he was expected to be¬ 
come proficient. There was still another 
language which was a compulsory study 
if the boy had any wish to enter the 
Government offices, or the diplomatic ser¬ 
vice. This additional tongue was Ara¬ 
maic—the official international language of 
the day. 

So the overworked British boy has no 
excuse to look back with envious eyes on 
the schoolboy of Babylon, who had far 
more than the equivalent of our modern 
French and Latin with which to rack his 
brains—and w T ork his clay. History, 
geography, botany, as well as the names 
and nature of birds, animals, and stones, 
and the elements of law and religion, had 
also to be most thoroughly studied. There 
is in the British Museum an exercise in 
history by a Babylonian schoolboy, con¬ 
sisting of a list of kings which he had to 
learn by heart—just as we, thousands of 
years afterwards, have had to bnrden our 
brains with that interesting little recita¬ 
tion commencing 41 William the Conqueror, 
1066.” 

There was just as much variety in the 
schoolboy’s handwriting in those days as 
there is at the present time, and the clay 
tablets show many examples of running 
styles of writing much more difficult for 
the expert to decipher than are some of 
the modern examples of weird penmanship 
which travel through the post. 

Nearly every Babylonian could write; 
those who could not do so dictated their 
letters to a scribe and impressed the mark 
of their nail in the moist clay by way of 
signature. An active correspondence was 
carried on by means of clay tablets in all 
parts of the ancient Oriental world, the 
Babylonian language being taught and 
learned not only in Mesopotamia, but in 
Palestine, Syria, Phoenicia, and even Egypt. 

One might imagine that a correspondence 
conducted in clay would be very cumber¬ 
some and inconvenient, but an inspection 
of the actual tablets shows that most of the 
little sheets of (clay) notepaper were not 
larger than our ordinary envelope, and 
that several did not exceed two or three 
inches. Some of them were enclosed in an 
outer envelope of clay, which frequently- 
contained a copy of the message written 
within. 

Here is a particularly interesting example 
—a faithful translation from the original 
letter of a Babylonian boy who asks his 
father for a tip! Note the artfully 
elaborate introduction, in which the clay 
is instructed to convey the message : 

44 To my father say : Thus speaks 
Elmeshu. May Shamash and Marduk 
keep my father alive for ever. Mavest 
thou, my father, be in health. Mayest 
thou live. May the protecting deity of 
my father lift up the head of my father 
in favour. To greet my father I have 
written. May the prosperity of my father 
before Shamash and Marduk endure for 
ever. 

44 After Sin and Ramman had spoken thy 
name, my father, thou, my father, didsl 
speak as follows : 
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“ ‘ A8 soon as I come to Der-Ammizada- 
dugaon the Sharka Canal, I will send thee, 
within a Bhort Apace, a lamb with five 
mina of silver.’ This didst thou say, my 
father. My father made me expectant, 
but thou hast sent nothing. Now, after 
thou, my father, hadst started out to 
Taribu. I sent a letter to my father. Thou, 
my father, hast never voluntarily sent any¬ 
one who brought (even) a silver shekel. 
In accordance with the wish of Sin and 
Ramman, who have blessed my father, send 
me that for which I am eager, so will my 
heart not be grieved and I will pray for 
my father to Shamash and Marduk.” 

We all hope, 1 am sure, that this touch¬ 
ing appeal melted the careless father’s 
heart, and that Elmeehu received suffi¬ 
cient to enable him to give his school 
friends “ the time of their lives ” at their 
old-world tuck-shop. 

Here is another epistle, concerning a 
coming fight : 

“ To my father say : Thus saith Zimri- 
orah. May Shamash and Marduk give my 
father everlasting life. Ibi Ninshah the 
younger brother of Nurilishu has fallen 
upon Nabu-Atpalm and beaten him; he 
has also spoken insults concerning me 
which are not to be endured. I shall beat 
the young man ! Wherefore has he cursed 
me. I have as yet said nothing to the 
person I thought to myself : I will send 
to my father, let him send his decision 
about the matter and then I will speak to 
the person. Now I have sent a tablet to 
Nabu-Atpalm for information in this 
matter, send your judgment, give a 
word ! ” 

It will seem quaint to the impetuous 
young pugilist to-day that the boy of 
Babylon could wait for his father’s consent 
before avenging himself on a boy who had 
insulted him, but there is little doubt, 
from all one can read of the warlike 
enthusiasm and enterprise of the men of 
Babylon, that the father not only approved 
strongly of his son’s suggested encounter, 
but did his utmost to witness the fun. 

The following short letter, written 2,500 
years ago, throws an interesting light on 
the sturdy friendship of two Babylonian 
boys, one of whom has evidently been 
slandered by his companions. Where the 
word “brother” is mentioned, it should 
be read “ friend.” 

“ Letter from Nabu-zer-ibni to Ugaras, 
Baity, Babubel-Sumati, and Samas-udam- 
mik, his brothers. I now pray Nebo and 
Nana to save the life of my brother, 
fiel-epus, who is my brother, is along 
with you. W T hoever will speak his slander, 
as my brothers wish to do, let him be 
silent. As for him (Bel-epus), from 
the beginning to the end, brothers of 

r 


each other are we. As warning to my 
brothers I send this. May my brothers do 
what is right. Let me see an answer to 
this from my brothers.” 

The four humorously named youths were 
evidently bullying the poor Bel-epus, or 
otherwise making his life a burden, and 
there is a suggestion behind the dignified 
letter of the boy’s champion, that, if the 
answer is not favourable, the quartette 
must prepare for trouble. 

Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, who con¬ 
quered the Babylonians, founded, in his 
palace at Nineveh, a vast library 'of clay 
tablets which contained copies of all the 
Babylonian writings which were dis¬ 
covered during a prolonged search of the 
ancient cities and temples captured by his 
troops. The remains of this great library 
now rest in the British Museum and supply 


us with all we know of Babylonian and 
Assyrian literature, life, and customs. 

Among the existing clay documents are 
those which deal not only with art, litera¬ 
ture, and science, but the tablets which 
must be considered representative of 
Assyrian humour. Among the latter are 
some ancient riddles—of which the follow¬ 
ing is a rather long-winded and tiresome 
specimen invented by a mad wag of ancient 
Nineveh : 

“ What is found in the house : what is 
concealed in the secret place : what is fixed 
in the foundation of the house : what exists 
on the floor of the house : what goes down 
by the sides of the house : what in the 
ditch makes broad furrows : what roars 
like a bull : what brays like an ass : what 
flutters like a sail : what bleats like a 
sheep : what barks like a dog : wnat growls 
like a bear : what enters into a man : what 
enters into a woman ? ” 

r 


The solution was, of course, kept secret 
for a period long enough to give all hie 
friends opportunities to make recklessly 
humorous guesses, and then the wit would 
divulge the answer, which was—the air, or 
wind ! 

Another famous old-world nation, the 
Phoenicians, in addition to discovering 
Ancient Britain, invented the alphabet 
which we at present use. As we have 
already seen, Babylonian cuneiform was 
the recognised official and commercial 
correspondence in use among the principal 
cities of the world. 

The many hundreds of signs by which 
words were represented in the cuneiform 
system were by the Phoenicians gradually 
combined or reduced until they consisted 
of a simple and more effective collection of 
twenty-two signs and sounds. 


The majority of ancient nations soon 
realised that the ingenious new system was 
sufficient to supply all their needs, and was 
vastly more effective than the older and 
more cumbersome method, and from it was 
developed the Greek and afterwards the 
Latin alphabet, which is in universal use 
at the present time. 

There ! I think that’s about all I can 
say regarding the subject. You will prob¬ 
ably use your editorial pencil pretty 
vigorously in reading through a good deal 
of my copy, for I’ve let my enthusiasm run 
away with me. 

“ Scribbler’s fever ” is a difficult com¬ 
plaint to keep down, but I hope the 
present attack has enabled me to produce 
something of interest to all readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” 

Yours sincerely, 

Quite Fit Again. 

r 



A Private Secretary’s Career: 

HINTS AS TO PREPARING FOR A LUCRATIVE POSITION. 

By DAVID WILLIAMSON . 


B oys in search of a profession might well 
turn their attention to the prospects 
offered by private secretaryships. In the 
public life of to-day there is a constant 
demand for young men as secretaries, and 
comparatively few are qualified for the 
post. People have an idea that all that is 
needed is the ability to write a letter from 
dictation. As a matter of fact, many 
private secretaries never have to do this 
at all, although of course they are able to 
conduct correspondence. If a young man 
is an expert shorthand writer, he is usually 


much more than a mere stenographer. He 
is, and should be, an alert listener endowed 
with an accurate memory. This enabies 
him to report conversations to his employer 
and thus save him seeing many visitors. 

.4 Politician’s Secretary. 

Take the case of a private secretary to 
a member of Parliament. I have acted 
in that capacity myself, so I can speak 
from experience. His correspondence was 
not very heavy, but it involved a careful 
recollection of “who was who.” I had 


to remember that one writer was a tenant 
farmer, very loyal to the M.P.; while 
another was a pompous magistrate who 
expected great cons'deration. A private 
secretary must learn to identify himself 
absolutely with his chief’s interests. To 
callers he must be civil and conciliatory, 
especially if he has to excuse his chief from 
seeing them. 

Perhaps they want the M.P. to visit the 
constituency and open a bazaar. The 
secretary must discover the importance or 
otherwise of the function, and be ready to 
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give full particulars to hie chief before a 
decision is reached. Perhaps some of the 
local leaders of the party are coming to 
London for two or three days’ business. 
The secretary may have to arrange a lun¬ 
cheon at an hotel and obtain orders for the 
gallery of the House of Commons. When 
an election is looming on the horizon, he 
must be ready to work early and late- 
writing. telegraphing, drafting speeches, 
accompanying the candidate on weary jour 
neys to out-of-the-way meetings, and 
always managing to be pleasant and tact¬ 
ful. If the secretary can fill a vacancy at 
the last moment as a speaker, all the better. 
A first-class secretary will study his chief 
thoroughly, and seek to help him in every 
possible way. He will be “ eyes and ears ” 
for him, keeping him informed of all that 
concerns his interests. 

If the M.P. is given a Government ap¬ 
pointment the secretary's responsibilities 
will increase, and his salary will also rise. 
He will cultivate reticence, for now it is of 
high importance that no leakage of official 
information should occur. The day on 
which the Time.* records that the ltight 
Hon. Alfred Browne, m.p., has appointed 
Mr. James Gray to be his private secretary 
is a proud day for Mr. Gray, but it also 
means that his chances of leisure and holi¬ 
days are diminishing. The correspondence 
of a Minister of the Crown, even if he is 
only in a subordinate post, is very heavy. 
Social invitations begin to pour in; 
“ cranks ” attempt to worry the Minister, 
and must be given short shrift by the 
secretary; new political problems have to 
be “read up” so that the overburdened 
M.P. may be able to speak on them at short 
notice. 

The secretary will soon discover the in¬ 
cessant strain of an official position, but at 
the same time he will find the new circum¬ 
stances of his work are doubly exhilarating. 
He will be brought into personal touch 
with other members of the Government, 
and will need a cool head to prevent errors. 
However late in the evening it may be, he 
must be ready to work at tip-top speed in 
some sudden emergency. If he is really 
up to his work, he has become absolutely 
invaluable by this time. As his chief 
rises higher, he will accompany him, and 
in not a few cases he will enter Parliament 
on his own account. To take one example, 
Mr. James Ramsay Macdonald, m.p., the 
leader of the Labour Party, began his life 
in London as private secretary to the Right 
Hon. Thomas Lough, m.p. That secre¬ 
tarial experience has been of immense value 
to Mr. Macdonald in his wider sphere of 
public work. 

Secretary to a Company Director. 

Entirely different is the task of a private 
secretary to a director of companies. He 
will need to be an expert shorthand writer, 
able to improve on the grammar of his 
employer, if need be. He must be capable 
of “knocking into shape” a chairman’s 


speech for a shareholders’ meeting where 
trouble is expected. 

He must file papers end documents with 
absolute accuracy, and be able to produce 
them at a moment’s notice. If he is a wise 
young man, the secretary will study com¬ 
pany law and learn enough to keep his 
chief from any egregious error. Possibly 
he will have to accompany the director to 
some foreign country and glean particulars 
at first-hand from men at the mines or 
oil wells controlled by the company. 

He must be methodical and keep his 
chief's diary of engagements and—what is 
harder sometimes—must see that the en¬ 
gagements are kept. And the reward ? 
Well, apart from a fairly good salary, it is 
likely that some day the secretary will be 
admitted “on the ground Hour ” (as they 
say in the City) into some highly prosperous 
company, and thus add substantially to his 
income. But, as a rule, it is wiser not to 
speculate. A busy director’s secretary can 
command a high salary, and though his 
work is onerous and responsible the hours 
are not so erratic as those of a Parliamen¬ 
tary secretary. 

An Editor's S< ere tan/. 

Yet another private secretaryship which 
is attractive is that attached to an editor. 
It is not necessary that an editor’s secre¬ 
tary should be a journalist, though it will 
be no detriment if he is. But he must be 
well-informed as to public affairs; must 
realise the importance of correct initials 
and spelling of names; and must be a good 
stenographer and typist. Nowadays, the 
daily paper is conducted on far less ex¬ 
citing lines than was the case twenty years 
ago. The editor arrives about 10 a.m. and 
goes through his heavy mail-bag. He may 
dictate twenty or thirty letters to his secre¬ 
tary before lunch. These have to be typed 
as quickly as possible for his signature, as 
after lunch he will be occupied with callers 
and with instructions to his staff. At 
6 p.m. he may go out to his club or to 
some public dinner. Possibly, that is the 
end of the secretary’s day; as the “night 
editor ” will arrive at tho office and not 
require his services. 

Or the secretary may serve the editor of 
a weekly or monthly journal. There will 
be specially heavy days when he will need 
physical endurance to stand the strain. My 
editorial day has been eighteen hours long 
for a month on end, so it will be seen that 
a secretary should be a strong fellow. 
Method is as usual an absolutely essential 
qualification. Late at night an address is 
wanted, or some proof is missing. Then 
the secretary has his chance to prove his 
carefulness. Sometimes he may have to 
write a paragraph, but in the main he will 
be a secretary rather than a contributor. 
At the office’he will see visitors, discover 
their real business before admitting them 
to the editor’s room ; he will telephone for 
his chief where necessary ; he will wake up 
dilatory contributors; and, in a word, he 
will be efficient. Gradually, he will learn 


enough of the business of journalism to 
see whether he can embark safely on that 
troublous sea. I could mention half-a- 
dozen well-known writers who began as 
private secretaries to editors and who have 
themselves reached the editorial chair. 

Secretary to a Society. 

Most societies have a paid secretary, and 
this is usually a post with good security 
of tenure if the holder of it is efficient. 
What are the ordinary duties ? The secre¬ 
tary must conduct the correspondence of 
the society. This requires discretion, es¬ 
pecially when the society is involved in 
controversy. Then he must receive the 
inquiries of the PresB; he must organise 
meetings on behalf of the society, securing 
good speakers of known reputation; he 
must seize every opportunity to awaken 
public liberality; and if there is an office 
staff he will be expected to exercise disci¬ 
pline. Some secretaries are constantly 
speaking on behalf of their societies, and 
if a man has platform gifts it will be an 
addition to his qualifications. Other secre¬ 
taries are clever in influencing donors, and 
their work, though less public, is often 
more valuable. As a rule, a young man 
serves his apprenticeship to a full secretary¬ 
ship by acting as an assistant secretary or 
clerk in a society’s office. He will need to 
have a keen interest in philanthropy, a 
clear recollection of names and faces, and 
an alert intelligence, quick to see a chance 
of furthering his society’s success. 

Other Secretaryships. 

In addition to the posts already men¬ 
tioned, young men can obtain secretary¬ 
ships to public institutions like hospitals, 
or to special movements of the day. Occa¬ 
sionally, too, a man requires a secretary 
for a stated period while he is collecting; 
material for a book or a campaign. A 
comparatively new field for secretarial 
labour is “the social secretary ” who serves 
some leader in the fashionable world. Hie- 
work will be to keep the movements and 
work of this fashionable dame continually 
in the public eye. If she entertains on a 
large scale, he will be of assistance in the 
details of arranging a dinner-party. If a 
sale of work is to be opened by a princess 
at this lady’s mansion, the “ social secre¬ 
tary ” will have to be an adept at writing 
preliminary paragraphs and in furnishing 
the daily and weekly Press with notices of 
the affair. 

Actors, singers, and lecturers all require 
private secretaries, and their work is on 
general lines that of replying to innumer¬ 
able letters, furnishing the Press with in¬ 
formation, and touring the country, and 
sometimes crossing the Atlantic. 

I think I have written enough to prove 
that the work of a private secretary has it* 
own fascination, while in every case it re¬ 
quires entire devotion to the employer s- 
interests and the possession of considerable, 
all-round ability. 


COLLECTING WAR MEDALS. 


T HKI1E is something especially interestin': in the 
i-iilli'i-t inn nf war medals, which eft Its tn mind those 
wonderful I Kittles iti whnh English soldiers and sailors 
have heen emmired ; every new medal secured telling 
of the creat In roes who have made Knirland So ’anions. 
We are reminded of days when lighting was very 
ditTerent from what, it is now. and of guns and rannon 
which would do hut little damage to modern fortiliea- 
tton- and battleships. When wur medals were lirst 


By 1’iif.d. W. BrnuKSS. 

struck there were hand-to-hand fields and more brute 
force than strategy. 

Ihiririv the tout: reign of Queen Victoria many 
war medals, were struck, some given years after battles 
had been fought : the old veterans in ( helsca Hospital 
are proud of them, and especially of those Queen ic- 
toria pinned on their breasts. '1 here are many medals, 
too. with the portrait bust of K me Edward VII. ; for 
although there have been but few groat wars of recent 


years. English troops have freonontly been encaged in 
(nulling rebellious natives, and in maintaining tlio 
pros!ige of British arms. The Boer War was the otius* 
of verv many medals being struck, and some of the 
men who wear them ran tell wonderful tales of memor¬ 
able sicccs. like Ludvsiuith. 

Those who are fortunate enough to secure medals 
commemorating the great Ewiinsulnr War will tnul 
on them the simple inscription “ To the British Arm). 
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Collecting War Medals . 


1793-1814.” To these are added bars of which there 
are many combinations, nearly thirty being known. 
The battles with the Chinese in the early part of the 
nineteenth century are recorded on war medals. The 
battlefield of Waterloo is a never-to-be-forgotten 
victory for English troo|>s. and the medals which were 
distributed have upon the obverse the head of the 
Prince Regent, who afterwards became George IV., 
and on the reverse a figure of Victory, on a panel at 
her feet the magic word " WATERLOO” impressed, 
the hero of the dav being remembered by the simple 
legend ” WELLINGTON.” 

England was at peace for many years until the 
Crimean War broke out. The medals given to those 
who passed through it were similar in design to those 
commemorating the Peninsular War, on the reverse 
being the flying figure of Victory, crowning a kneeling 
warrior with a laurel wreath ; in his hand is a sheathed 
sword and on his arm a shield, on which is engraved the 
head of the British lion. The clasps attached to those 
medals bear many names, among the most familiar 
being Balaclava, Inkerman, and Sebastopol. 

Then came the great Indian Mutiny, when so many 
brave Englishmen were mown down by the natives. 
The Mutiny ended, after terrible struggles, and medals 
were distributed, among the most famous bars being 
those indicating the siege of Lucknow and the storming 
of Delhi. Very different indeed is British India to-day, 
for it is full of rejoicing and delight in acknowledging 
the sovereignty of King George V., whose crowning 
at Delhi in 1911, as Emperor of India, will be long 
remembered as one ol the most remarkable events in 
Indian history. 

There have been many campaigns in Asia com¬ 
memorated by medals. It was not until 1851 that 
Queen Victoria ordered a medal to be struck to award 
the survivors in the different campaigns between 
1799 and 1826. There are collectable medals, too. 


which commemorate British victories in the first 
Afghan War. There are few, however, which are 
collected with greater interest than the bronze star 
which was given to the troops after that famous march 
from Kabul to Kandahar when Lord Roberts led the 
victorious British Army into the stronghold of the 
enemy. 

The medals commemorating the different skirmishes 
and wars with natives in South Africa are many. It is 
only quite recently that the sovereignty ol this country 
has been firmly established there, her borders widened, 
and her territories consolidated, and vast countries 
ooened up by complete railway systems. Among the 
collectable medals arc those given in 1906 after the 
native rebellion in Natal. The Central African medal 
is similar to that of Asliantee in 1874. There are also 
bronze stars, notably one issued in 1895, witli four 
points, on the centre being the simple legend " From 
the Queen.” Medals commemorate the victories of 
the troofw of the Chartered Company of British .South 
Africa, and of operations in Rhodesia. The design is 
soul-stirring; it is the British lion charging, with tail 
erect, although wounded by an assegai. 

There have been wars against the Kaffirs, and medals 
worn by British soldiers to commemorate tlieir fights 
against the Zulus, in one of which it will be remembered 
the Prince lmp< rial of France, fighting as a British 
soldier, was killed. The medals issued after the 
Transvaal War were accompanied by clasps, among 
the most valued being Kimberley. Ladysmith, and 
Mafeking. There are collectable medals commemorat¬ 
ing victories in Abyssinia, notably that issued in 1868 ; 
others value the clasp for Tel-el-Kebir. In connection 
witli the second Soudan War in 1885 the medals have 
bars commemorating the victory of Khartoum, that 
memorable event in which Lord Kitchener played such 
an important part. 

These are, of course, but very few of the numerous 


medaLs which are procurable, and of the still greater 
variety of bars and clasps, all accompanied by ribbons 
and interesting points of distinction. To procure 
these medals costs money, of course, but it is astonish¬ 
ing how many really good specimens can be purchased 
for a few shillings each. Then as funds will admit 
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PLAY UP, SCHOOL! CHESS. 

A RUGGER SONG. - 

By R. B. Morgan, m.litt., l . c . p . Problem No. 712. 


L 

TT r HEN the teams are standing ready 
’’ And the ball is on the ground, 

Every player at attention 
.Vs he waits the whistle's sound. 

In the hush before the tumult 
Ere there’s time to break a rule. 

Comes a murmur, quickly swelling 
To a chorus, " Play up, School! ” 

Chorus ; 

Play up. School! School I School! 

Play up. School! 

Every man must play the game and not the fool; 
He's a member of the team. 

And he’s bound to “ put on steam ” 

When he hears the rousing chorus, 

“ Play up. School I ” 

n. 

Now the game’s begun in earnest 
And the ball flies to and fro. 

Here a “ scrum ” and there a " line oat,” 

Then the “ threes ” are “ on the go.” 

Hand to hand the ball is flashing. 

Every player calm and cool. 

Till beneath the post it’s grounded 
’Mid the shouts of “ Well played. School 1 ” 

Chorus : 

Play up. School! School 1 School I 
Play up, School 1 

Every man must play the game and not e tool; 
Though he may not have much luck. 

Yet he's bound to show his pluck 
When he hears the rousing chorus, 

“ Play up, School! " 

m. 

When your schooldays are behind you 
And the Game of Life’s begun. 

When hard knocks are quite as common. 

And there isn’t half the fun; 

Play the game and play it cleanly. 

That’s the only golden rule, 

And remember you are playing 
For the honour of the School. 

Chorus : 

Play up, School ! School! School ! 

Play up. School! 

Every man must play the game and not the foo.; 
As the years go fleeting by 
Comes an echo of the cry, 

“ Play up. School! School! School I 
Play up. School 1 ” 


By H. T. Blunt. 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Uhns problem is by a beginner and will be 
X found easy. It could easily be shifted, 
and one P be omitted. 

Solution of No. 711.—1, K—R6 (the only 
one of the 7 squares, to w'hieh the K must 
move), Kt—B 7 or B 3 (or a). 2. QxR P, 

Kt—. 3,Q—QSorKsq.mate. (o)J,Kt—R7, 
Q. 4 or 6. 2, Q—Q 4. and 3, Q mates. 

The beginning of this problem was a two- 
mover, which we published some time ago 
in the alphabetical notation thus : K Cl ; 
L C4 ; N B5 ; P A4, C5. K A5; O C2. 

t 2 - 

Geijerstam’s variation n in his five-er 
has a dual, for the third move can also be 
L F7f. We may publish a new' pose of it. 

Meyer’s first problem is solved by 1, P F4, 
P E5. 2, P E4 . K : D4. 3, K D2, P: 

F4 4, N G7J. The three-cr is solved by 
I, L HI ; aud the other by 1, N H 8 .—One 
of his next earliest structures is K Cl i 
L G 6 ; O Co, E7. K A7 ; M A 8 ; N D7 : 
O B 8 , Do. J3. This was twenty-six years 
later, in 1889, prolonged thus: K HI; L B(>; 
O r*. Fo ; P H3. K H7 ; M H 8 ; N A3 ; 
0 F3, G 8 ; P H4. J5.- A self-mate in <3 


moves from the year 1862 is K A1 ; M A 6 , 
C7 ; N Bl. H4; P A2, B3. H(5, H7. K H 8 ; 
L D5. SJ 6 . 

One of the oldest and best composers ixv 
Bohemia was Anton Konig, bom in 183(3. and 
died on Oct. 1, 1911. One of his first pro¬ 
blems, w'hieh will aUvays be kept as a 
masterpiece in the chess books, is K E 8 7 
L B2 ; O EG ; P E2. K C4 ; P Co, C 6 . J3. 

He was one of the first composers to make 
those artistic problems, which are now so- 
much admired, for the older problems by 
Stamma, Ponziani, and others, are like end¬ 
games. It is now only about seventy years that 
these fine problems have been constructed, 
and among the departed chess artists are 
these great ones : Wasmann, Bayer, Klett, 
Nowotny, Willmers, Plachutta, Pongracz,. 
Herlin, D’Orvillc, Klausinski, Bezzel, Szir- 
may, Kondelik, Dobrusky, Juchly, Brown,. 
Grimshaw, Healey, Campbell, Kiing, Hor- 
witz, Reichhelm, ami Loyd. 

Solvers who wish to see five fine moves- 
should study tnis old masterpiece by D’Or¬ 
ville : K B 2 ; N F3 ; O D3, G4; P B3. 
C2. E4. K D4. |5.—Just as fine is- 

the play by S. Ix>yd in K HI ; L C4; 
O F 8 ; P F7. K H 8 ; N A1 ; P G4, G7, H7. 
f 3.—One of forty-eight years ago is this clever 
one by J. G. Campbell : K D 8 ; L G3 7 
ME1; ND7, F4; OE 6 , H7; PC2. KD5; 
N D4 ; O AG, C3 ; P C4, C5, DG. F5, FG, G4. 
£3.—J. Brown’s is K A2 ; L E3 ; N G4; 
O CT ; P H3. K FG ; P Do. J3. 



(Eorvesponfcence. 


A WELfi-WtSHF.R.—Apply in writing for the printer* 
instructions to the Secretary of the Post Office,. 
London, E.C. 

COINS, and others.—A George the Second shilling is 
worth three shillings; a George the Third shilling, 
1816, not 1806, is worth two shillings, a penny of the 
same reign, 1807, is also worth two shillings. Current 
colonial money is worth its lace value less the rate of 
exchange, that is all. 

P. N. K.—Mail-boats do not exchange mails when 
passing each other at sea. and they generally give 
each otiier a wide berth of some five miles or more. 
The mail to be exchanged would be too insignificant 
to be worth stopping for. Aiij message of importune* 
is now sent by wireless. 
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WINTER IN SWITZERLAND. 


[Photo: Donald MCLEISO. 


Thc Reichenbach Falls, near Meiringen. 

[The Reichenbach rails, near Meiringen. have enjoyed a long-standing fame amongst visitors to this beautiful district. Although derived largely from the 
melting snows, the volume of water is greatly increased after a spell of wet weather, when the sight and sound are doubly impressive. At night coloured search¬ 
lights lend an additional attraction.] 
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MEDLEY OF TALES IN 
VOL. XXXIII. OF THE “ B.O.P.” 

By a QroRN Header. 

“ Sinclair of the Scouts," with " G. II. Simpson- 
Hnyward,” went for “ A Single-handed Cruise.” 
where, by ** A Slight Misunderstanding,” they saw 
” Skipper Harrison's Double," and heard from him 
” Smiley Batts’ Bear Story,” and also heard about 
hit “Visit to a Snake Charmer.” Some time after¬ 
wards they saw the “ Sole Survivor,” or “ Southampton 
Jack.” They both saw " Allison's Ape,” and accom¬ 
panied by ” Aunt Kliznh " bought the ” Betteswyche 
Brass ” and found "The Brotherhood of the Beach." 
They conversed with " Boimmv " and ” Captain Billy 
on the Complete Angler” in the “City of Devils.” 
The statue of “ Frank de Yero ” stood in the market¬ 
place holding tl*‘ " Singing Kittle" in his hands. It 
was said he killed the ” Golden Marv ” with a " Gookha 
Ilookri.” It was here " Tlie Hidden Terror” told 
them how it all happened and how “Linn wen his 
Spurs” “On an Interrupted Voyage” in “ H.M.S. 
Renown ' After which they saw u " l’oor Finish” at 
“ Mac's International" in company with the ” Rev. 
Mew Chum." They went on to “ Talbot's House," in 
which " Todd Minor's Library ” forms a conspicuous 
place. They went to the room where " Theebaw’s 
l’rumlse ” about “ Tomkin’s Birthday ” was renewed. 
They journeyed on to " Napes Needle,” and arrived 
on " Founder’s Day.” Then they completed an adven¬ 
turous hunt with an encounter with an “ Indian 
l’ython." After which, accompanied by the ” Mad 
Yutheht ” on the “ Jungfrau Railway,” they reached 
“ Conway Castle Gateway ” in time to hear the “ La>>L 
Poet.” 


SOME SCHOOL EPIGRAM8. 

AT the famous old Westminster School there is a 
rule for Election Dinner by which speeches are excluded 
in favour of verses and epigrams composed for the 
occasion. Here are two amusing examples, as quoted 
from the current number of the school magazine, the 
“ Elizabethan ” : 

Alts EST CEL A RE ARTEM. 

At a great feast one chanced a guest to note 
A handsome spoon secreting in his coat : 

So to the Chairman spake : “ Of speech I’m slow, 
Rut with your leave a eonj'ring triek I’ll show. 

You see me place a spoon within my sleeve ; 
llev, presto 1 flown ! look, and you will perceive 
To yonder gentleman it's ta'en its way." 

The would-be thief is forced to yield his prey ; 

The neat performance every guest admires. 

While with hit spoon the Conjurer retires. 

’AyaOi) (pi s. 

Sec, at the Sports, along a rope 
Brains versus Brawn arrayed : 

Town boys agog with certain hope. 

College still undismayed. 

Pull, Brains : pull. Brawn : pull, lialf-a-ton. 
Against seven hundredweight I 
Roots slip : knees give : Town boy's arc done, 
zuid College takes the plate. 


'Tis well. Against the common foe, 

When England next contends. 

Lot Brains direct where Brawn must go 
And both continue friends. 

CRIPPLE’S G ALLAT9 TRY. 

Two Willesden schoolboy’s, Philip Boss and John 
Norwcll, botli aged lit, have been presented with the 
Honorary Vellum of the Royal Humane Society for 
having saved the life of a ft How-schoolboy who fell 
into the canal. Norwcll is a cripple, but succeeded 
in getting the boy to the bank, when he became 
exhausted, and was fetched out by Ross. The boys 
went back to school without saying anything of tiie 
occurrence. 

DEMORALISING LITERATURE. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
received a large dejwtation at Hie Home Office 
recently on the subject of pernicious and demoralising 
literature. The delegates numbered about one hundred, 
and included the Earl of Aberdeen, the Bishops of 
London, Islington, Southwark, Stepney, and Kingston, 
and Bishop Thornton ; the Rev. Scott Lidgett, the 
Rev. Prebendary Carlile, the headmasters of Rugby, 
Westminster. St. Paul's, and Eton Schools; Major 
Sir E. F. Coats, M.P., Mr. S. Collins, M.P., Mr. Fred 
Hall, M.l\, the Right Hon. Henry Hobhousc, Admiral 
Digbv. Mr. G. A. Hutchison (Editor of the Boys' OWN 
Paper), Mr. David Alexander, K.C., and others. The 
Home Secretary was very sympathetic with the views 
expressed. 













HIS FIRST BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY 

(From the painting by T. Li DDALL Armitage) 
























q TEADY up. Dinah Don’t ! Steady np ! 

This is not your lawful bucket. 
Steady, or you’ll swamp the outfit. Easy, 
gal ! Easy, malvada caballeria ! Caraniba ! 
How long is it going to take to make this 
crossing, Dick ? ” 

“You had better inquire at head¬ 
quarters, old man,” I replied with a 
short laugh. “ It seeir.3 to depend upon 
Dinah Don’t’s capacity for resistance. 
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‘ The Moose-Call'' “ Silly Sheep Gully,' 


Skipper Harrisons Double," etc. 


(Illustrated by Leslie Carter.) 


I'ART I. 


Ask her. You’re a crazy-looking couple 
anyway. Pull out! I want my supper. 
Dinah Don’t’s a demon at a water¬ 
crossing.” 

Dinah Don't was certainly behaving 
badly. Her owner and apologist was wont 
to say that she had her good points, but 
his friends insisted that they were but 
accidental lapses from the path of 
wickedness. However that may be. it is 
a fact that within one calendar month 
from date of purchase she was established 
in tlie name of Dinah Don’t by common 
consent, though she had been christened 
Dinah Doe, in memory of the nigger in the 
coon song, on account of her “ lily feet.” 


At the moment when Dinah Don’t was 
being ordered to steady up she was knee- 
deep in a wide, shallow river in Western 
Mexico, where a brilliant moon, swinging 
high, sparkled on the spray Hung up by 
the trampling horses, and glinted on the 
broken eddies round about us. A broad 
sweep of shadow along the margin of the 
farther shore conjured the dense thickets 
of carrizo cane, and the timber trees 
among them, into a semblance of solid 
wooded cliff that might have daunted 
travellers who did not know their marks 
and the bearings of the ford. 

We were not concerned for our direc¬ 
tion, however, only for the manner of 
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rough lane hedged with tall, ungainly lines 
of organo cactus, where little Indian huts 
were dotted about in parched compounds 
which looked picturesque enough in the 
moonlight. This lane developed imper¬ 
ceptibly into a road, and presently I was 
clattering down a street paved with the 
roughest, most irregular, most wheel- 
wrenching, most fetlock-straining cobbles 
that can be found anywhere, save in 
another Mexican town. The sides of this 
roadway sloped to a vile open sewer. 
Flat-roofed, flat-fronted houses lined the 
footways, and presented an unbroken 
frontage of tall barred windows and en¬ 
trances, many of which were of fine de¬ 
sign, but closed at that hour of night by 
heavy wrought-iron or solid timber gates. 

I reined-in before an archway w r here a 
mozo stood in apparent expectation of my 
coming. He turned with me into the 
patio, where I dismounted. 

“Has Sefior Tempest come in?” I 
asked. 

“ Si, senor,” the man replied, in a tone 
of such profound affirmation that I guessed 
that Bob’s arrival had been impressive. 

The patio in which I stood was bare and 
big, cloistered round, and centred by a 
stone basin where a fountain on a moss- 
grown porphyry pedestal babbled and fell 
over gently. Opposite the great entrance 
a wide flight of marble steps mounted to 
a gallery over the cloisters; above all 
lay the flat parapeted roof, the azotea, of 
pure Spanish type. From one corner of 
the patio a tunnel-like passage led to a 
second and smaller patio, round which were 
ranged the servants’ quarters, stables, 
sheds, and various offices. 

The whole foundation had been of 
monastic origin in past days, though it 
was now used as the business house of an 
assaying company, and the residence of 
its general manager, Kennedy, who was 
absent when we arrived, though expected 
to return on the morrow. Our present 
visit was non-official, being by way of re¬ 
laxation after a long round of inspection 
duty. We were thoroughly at home here— 
in fact, it was our headquarters when in 
the town, so Kennedy’s absence was the 
* cause of no embarrassment. 

Moonlight streamed down from above, 
making a grand division of brilliance and 
deep shadow slantwise across the court. 
The clang of hoofs rang and echoed about 
the arches and hoary pillars as my horse 
was led aw r ay. Passing into the cloisters, 
I entered a room where Bob was finishing 
an uncomfortable supper in his wet 
clothes. 

“ What cheer, amigo mio! ” he cried in 
complete good temper. “I got in first, 
you .see! Come right above the salt and 
have some chuck. What is left of the 
corned beef is all for you.” 

“You seem to be rather wet,” I ob¬ 
served, helping myself. 

“Ya-as,” he drawled, “I had a very 
stormy passage. Vessel down by the 
stern. After-hold flooded. Steering-gear 
out of action. Very nearly w’ashed over¬ 
board and drowned in sight of land, I was. 
A bargee stood by without offering 
assistance.” He rose stiffly, pulling out 
the wet folds of his breeches, and moved 
towards the door : “I’m going to roost. 
Hasta la vista.” 


proceeding in it. My broncho being well in 
hand, I was content to sit with boot-heels 
lapping in the water, and to watch my 
companion’s mount fighting for a drink— 
for that was the sole and simple cause of 
the disaffection. Dinah Don't, daughter of 
a Northern State, steadfastly refused to be¬ 
lieve that the stringent Mexican precept 
against drinking whilst overheated had 
any reference to her, and she did her best 
to wreck an excellent constitution at every 
water-crossing. 

Bob Tempest astride of her—Bob of 
Haileybury, of Las Palmas, of Fort Juby, 
of Tokyo, Rio, Buenos Ayres, Mexico 


Now, it so happened that Bob had 
picked up a pair of richly chased, long, 
rowelled Spanish spurs (a rare bargain 
which I envied him) from a native some 
miles back upon the trail, and, partly for 
want of better accommodation, partly at 
my suggestion, had strapped them upon 
his heels. These were forgotten of their 
owner, were well under w-ater besides : 
Dinah Don’t had no knowledge of them at 
all. It is no wonder then that a savage 
back-kick from Bob should be a source of 
acute surprise to both. Dinah, snorting 
with pain and rage at this undreamt-of 
assault upon her tender flanks, reared 
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City, and at present of Oaxaca; Jack-of- 
all-trades, almost master of some, manager 
of an outlying post of one; happy-go-lucky 
Bob, genial, quick-tempered, restless—got 
more water than was owing to him at first, 
though not more than he deserved at last. 

Dinah fought him out of the shallows 
from the word “Go,” and, backing steadily 
to a shelving place, soused him to the belt 
before she could be chastised on to the ford 
again. Finding a sound bottom there, 
she began to drum gaily upon the 
waters with her forefeet, until the flying 
spray drenched him very thoroughly from 
the waist upwards. 


high, poised for an instant, and then 
plunged down upon her knees on the river¬ 
bed, taking Bob with her. A moment 
later she was galloping madly in a slather 
of foam towards the shore, where she 
plunged out of sight in the deep-set 
shadow. 

Being dry-seated and dry-shod myself, 
I refrained from a pursuit that might have 
reversed these conditions. Moreover, our 
destination was too near at hand to make 
it impossible to overtake the runaway, so I 
walked my broncho to the bank and 
loped easily towards the outskirts of 
Oaxaca. The bridle-path broke into a 
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I made short work of $upper, and it 
was not long before 1 was crawling under 
the gauze mosquito bar with a caution 
designed to prevent the simultaneous 
entry of those crafty and voracious insect*-. 
Bob, already snoozing, stirred from time 
to time, and grew increasingly restless as I 
composed myself to the luxury of sleep 
after an over-long day in the saddle. It 
soon became apparent from developing 
sounds of discontent that a hungry 
mosquito was taking joyful advantage of 
the fact that it had a tired man all to 
itself. 

Vicious slaps began to fall upon tortured 
flesh just a fraction of a second after the 
tormentor had flown triumphantly away ; 
impotent, blind lunges went all astray in 
the darkness; creaking trestles and canvas 
proclaimed that the victim sat up to the 
work ; hand-claps followed—not at all 
significant of victory, but of foiled intent 
to squash a winged enemy, possessing mar¬ 
vellous powers of “ otherwhereness.” 
Then ... a cough, a splutter, gulps and 
sounds, and the language of disgust. 
Hostilities ceased. 

“ Bitter taste? ” I inquired amiably. 

Bob grunted something uncomplimen¬ 
tary to my address, punched his pillow into 
shape, and lay down. 

“I know-! I’ve swallowed ’em myself 
sometimes,” I murmured soothingly. “Go 
to sleep and forget all about it. Bye- 
bye.” 

Peace reigned, and sleep at last came 
kindly to us both. 

Sleep came, it is true; but who shall 
say what the hour may bring forth? I 
was awakened rudely, within the hour in 
fact, my consciousness assailed by a snarl 
of rage and a thud as my room-mate 
hurled himself out of bed to the accom¬ 
paniment of instrumental music. Wonder¬ 
ing vaguely what was happening, I dimly 
saw Bob seize a water-jug, drag the reed 
curtain from the window, and shoot a 
strong gush of water into the street. 

The music, which, to tell the truth, I 
was rather enjoying, broke up in a blare 
of discord, through which the thin note 
of a piccolo zigzagged aimlessly. 

“Water!” yelled Bob. “Drown the 
brutes ! They have been at it' for the past 
half-hour, and it’s nearly driven me 
crazy.” 

I leaped out of bed to join the fray, and, 
snatching up a basin, fell to baling the 
contents sidew'ays over the musicians down 
the side-walk, and, incidentally, over 
an offenceless audience of greasers and 
Indians who had been squatting along the 
footway (for an Indian dearly loves the 
sound of music). They hustled back-out 
of range of the splashing liquid to stand 
in a menacing group like a bunch of cattle 
ready to stampede. The discomfited 
orchestra farther along assumed a hostile 
attitude, and two or three of them, bolder 
than the others, made a rush for the 
window. 

It needed no more than this lead to 
bring Mexicans and Indians together in a 
concerted attack upon the bars. Bare, 
brawny arms were thrust into the room; 
dark, straining figures heaved together 
struggling to break the grating. Bob, 
whose excitable blood was on fire, began to 
hit shrewdly at dusky knuckles with the 


rim of the iron basin, until a knife-slash, 
ripping the sleeve of hits pyjamas, gave 
him a timely hint to seek a better weapon. 
A few stones flew into the room—hefty 
cobbles from the roadway—and I made a 
move to close the shutters. 

“ Look out ! ” panted Bob. “ They'll 
start in to shoot soon.” 

A rej>oit backed his warning as a bullet 
bit the stone of the opposite wall. Two 
or three shots followed in quick succession, 
with a hail of stones from the throng, 
which had withdrawn to pursue this new 
method of attack. We were both smarting 
from sundry blows, and Bob, goaded to 
fury by a stinger on the knee, grabbed his 
revolver from a table, and would have 
fired had I not caught his wrist in time. 

“ Don't be a fool ! ” I cried. “ If you 
let fly into that lot, you’ll kill some one, 
sure. There’ll be the very mischief of a 
row over this as it is.” 

” Well, something must be done.” he 
growled. “ They'll wreck the place if 
tiiis goes on much longer. . . . Hark 

at that ! ” A missile got home on the 
crockery of the washhand-stand, with awe¬ 
inspiring effect. “ We must close the 
shutters somehow. Come on ! One of us 
each side.” 

Under cover of the walls we crept to 
the window, swung the leaves of the 
shutter, and dropped the bar home. 
Several intercepted stones resounded on 
the wood, and dropped back into the 
street. 

“Checkmate!” said I, with a sigh of 
relief. 

“ We shall see as to that,” Bob replied 
somewhat dubiously. 

We stood listening in the dark, whilst the 
mosquitoes played havoc with our wrists 
and ankles. We were at a loss to account 
for the quiet outside. 

“ Brer Fox ain’t say in’ miffin’,” I ob¬ 
served sotto vore. 

“ I don't like it ! ” Bob replied. “ A 
fighting crowd is like a child. When it's 
quiet it's up to mischief.” 

“ Listen now ! ” I exclaimed at t he 
sound of feet outside. “ What are they 
at ? Look out ! ” 

We stepped aside to wait for what might 
come, hardly knowing what to expect. It 
might be anything from a volley of stones 
to a battering-ram. 

A peremptory knock fell upon the 
shutters (nerves braced to stand the shock 
of battle jangled strangely for a mere 
rapping at the casement), and a voice cried 
some words in Spanish. 

“Great snakes!” gasped Bob in a 
stage whisper. “ It’s the police, my boy— 
the police armed to the teeth and heeled 
with all the majesty of the law. Go quick 
and warn Jose not to open the doors on 
any account whatever.” 

I slipped quietly out into the cloisters 
on the word, and so round to the great 
door. Jose was not there. No doubt 
that worthy man had quitted his little 
apartment under the archway as soon as 
the trouble began. I took possession of 
the cumbersome old key, carrying it away 
with me to be on the safe side, and met 
Bob placidly smoking a cigarette in the 
patio, while he listened to the strident 
voice of authority outside. 

“ We’ve been invited to go quietly to 


the calaboose,” he chuckled, “ there to 
await the consequences of the infamous 
outrage we have committed. What do 
you think of that? I did not R.S.V.P. 
you may be sure, and I’ve heard all sorts 
of things to our discredit, I can tell you.” 

“ What’s to be the end of the racket ? ” 
I asked with some misgivings. 

“ Yo no say! Me no savvey, so to 
speak. But 1 can tell you for certain that 
1 have no intention whatever of languish¬ 
ing in a pestiferous cell with a lot of 
verminous natives.” 

“ I’m with you there. But what’s to 
do? That’s the immediate and particular 
question.” 

“Bolt!” said Bob, with decision. 
“ The bobbies will go away soon and 
return to draw cover in the morning with 
a pretty blue paper in their pockets to 
back them up. ” 

“And draw blank, you mean?” 

“ Yes. We are by that time in the 
mountains. If you like we will pay a 
round of visits to sundry friends at out¬ 
lying mines, who will be only too glad 
to see us, eh ? ” 

“ A couple of cheerful outlaws we shall 
be ; and how long will that last, I should 
like to know ? We have got to get back 
to Oaxaca somehow. Or do you propose 
spending the rest of our natural lives in 
the mountains ? ” 

“ Dick, you are depressing. Sufficient 
for the day is as much as you can git, sah, 
as an Alabama acquaintance of mine used 
to say, and I will not enlarge upon his 
excellent philosophy. When hounds give 
tongue a fox don’t lie up humming ‘ Home, 
eweet home ’ through his whiskers. No ! 
He simply and solely runs for it—like you 
and me, my boy. So that’s settled.” 

I made no reply, for, though doubtful 
of the wisdom of the proceeding, I had no 
better suggestion to offer. 

“ Good,” Bob rattled on breezily. 
“ Vaminos, we go ! Remains to discuss 
the order of our going. Let me see, it 
must now be about one a.m. I turned 
in at eleven fifteen; the concert began at 
about eleven forty-five. Carriages, 
twelve fifteen, eh ? Ha! ha ! We will 
sleep for two hours, breakfast all stand¬ 
ing, saddle-up, and away by four. Can 
you guarantee to wake at three sharp ? 
No? Useful man! Neither can I. 
Where’s Jose? He sleeps like a log, but 
he must have hie ordere.” 

We discovered Jose bedding with the 
horses. An eminently peace-loving man, 
Jose! He was hauled out, and told to 
hustle. Saddle-bags there were to pack, 
blankets and provisions to stow, horses to 
make ready, and some substantial sort of 
breakfast to be prepared by three o’clock. 

“ He’ll have his work cut out to get 
through that little lot in two hours,” 
Bob remarked in a tone of satisfaction, 
“ so he can be relied upon to wake us.” 

At three in the morning without fail 
Jose roused us, and a few minutes liter 
we might have been seen groping for our 
clothes, dazed with sleep, stumbling 
wearily over the cobble-strewn floor, and 
struggling weakly with chapereros which 
aro over-tight at the thighs even at a 
normal hour of rising. The air was 
chilly and the patio forlorn as we crossed 
to the dining-room. But generous mugs of 
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steaming chocolate toned us up (Jose had 
risen nobly to the occasion) and improved 
our outlook upon life in general. 

“ There’s things afoot! ” quoth Bob, 
pushing his chair noisily back over the 
flag-stones, “ and we are a couple of jolly 
proscriptos. I’ve never been an outlaw 
before, and I rather like it.” 

He clapped me so heartily on the back 
that I choked, whereupon he slapped me 
more, crying, “ Sussex—Sussex—Sussex— 
you were born in Sussex, weren’t you? 
Come, think no more of the flesh-pots,” 
continued he, who had partaken of full 
measure. ‘‘Hurry up! Where’s a lump 
of sugar to sweeten Dinah’s temper? ” 

The horses stood rugged in the yard. 
Dinah Don’t was twitching and flicking 
irritably at being made ready for the road 
at such an unseemly hour. The broncho, 
more patient in habit, seemed willing for 
work, but looked sorry for himself all the 
same. 

Dinah had the sugar and the broncho 
a tortilla. Girths were pulled up, buckles 
looked to, carbines slung in their buckets, 
ancfthe general turnout scanned over. All 
being shipshape and travelling-fit we took 
our mounts in hand. At the last moment 
Bob handed a letter to Jose. 

“ Give that to Seiior Kennedy the 
moment h« arrives. It is very important, 
you understand ? Adios, Jose.” 

We left the building by a postern in a 
high wall at the rear of the second patio— 
outcasts from the front doors of civilisation 


at the very first move—and emerged upon 
a sandy waste, where a few scattered 
adobe huts looked like mere daubs of 
something darker than the pervading grey¬ 
ness. It was an uninspiring prospect, for 
the moon had set; it was dreary to the 
point of bleakness, in fact, and we soon 
began to wonder if the game were worth 
the candle. A sense of unreality as to the 
necessity for this stealthy quitting of 
comfortable quarters gradually possessed 
our minds. There was no thrill to it. It 
was no genuine escape, it was barely an 
escapade. We were weighted in conse¬ 
quence with a vague sense of folly, and 
not a little depression. 

“Suppose we hadn’t come?” I ven¬ 
tured tentatively. 

“ Calaboose,” grunted Bob. 

“ Doesn’t seem very alarming, after all,” 
I responded without much conviction. 

“ Oh, don’t it ? ” Bob ejaculated, rousing 
himself. “ You go back and try it, my 
boy. I’ve been in for a night, so I know 
just what I am leaving behind. I got 
lagged because a favourite dog of mine 
snapped at the heels of a high and mighty 
caballero, who drew his sword on the 
animal; whereupon I promptly threatened 
to shoot his grandeeship. To cut a short 
story shorter, I am able to assure you from 
personal, painful, insectivorous, and un¬ 
hygienic experience that a Mexican cala¬ 
boose is not a bit like Chichester Gaol, or 
wherever you hail from. 

“ I don’t exactly hail from the gaol 
(To be continued .) 


itself,” I retorted with a spark of 
pleasantry. 

“Oh, don’t you? Well, you gave me 
the impression that you wore longing for 
the old life—goosestep and oakum, and so 
forth, eh ? ” 

Daylight began to grow up from the 
east with a flush that enlivened our 
banter and settled us more cheerfully to 
our purpose. The murk of night gave 
place to a quickening golden glow; the 
air was translucent; a feeling of warmth 
ran through it in sensible streams. Fine¬ 
spun mists floating amongst the tree-stems 
vanished as the sun leapt over the hills 
into full being. 

We were approaching the river some 
miles above the ford, judging that we 
should be more likely to escape observa¬ 
tion by so doing. The other was a fre¬ 
quented route, and the main roads were 
closed to us, as they are at all times 
picketed by police. The water sparkled 
brightly through gaps in the undergrowth, 
where parrots screamed and chattered as 
they went about their business, flinging 
their gaudy colours from tree to tree and 
branch to branch. 

“ This is heaps better than the post- 
house yonder,” cried Bob gaily, with a 
backward jerk of his head. 

“ Heaps ! ” I agreed heartily, turning in 
the saddle to look back as though the place 
from which we fled were still in sight. 

“Hullo ! ” I added, stiffening suddenly > 
“ we are being followed ! ” 
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J ean’s return and his orders for a move 
onward in the darkness were a sore dis¬ 
appointment to the fugitives. The little 
food that remained was given to the ladies; 
a drink of water from a spring had to 
suffice for the men and boys. 

After considering the best way to move, 
they determined to strike northwards to¬ 
wards Cherbourg for that night at least. 
This was rather going into the enemy's 
country, for Cherbourg was busier than 
Havre and full of soldiers and sailors. 
But Jean argued—and Griffiths agreed 
with him—that the southward route had 
been used freely by fleeing “aristocrats,” 
and any strangers would be looked upon 
with suspicion, whilst the nearer they were 
to republican headquarters the less likeli¬ 
hood there was that they would be sus¬ 
pected. The river barred their way to the 
north, and the bridge by the inn was too 
dangerous to be passed ; it was necessary 
for them to go westwards until they found 
a means of crossing. 

As soon as the darkness fell they started 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ANOTHER STAGE BY NIGHT. 

off. They had had plenty of rest during 
the day, and the calls of sleep were not 
likely to trouble them for a few hours. 
Hitherto their course had been directed 
south as well as west, for their wish was to 
avoid the busy northern towns and the 
streams of traffic that Napoleon’s energy 
was driving into them. That plan was now 
to be completely changed. It was easily 
probable that they would pass unheeded in 
a crowd, and busy people would pay little 
attention to them where so many were 
coming and going. The ears of the 
Britishers were well attuned to French 
sounds, and Hal and Ted liajl picked up 
enough phrases from Jean and Madame de 
Voisy to make simple, everyday requests 
with safety. At Madame’s suggestion no 
more English was to be spoken as long as 
they wore together, whilst exhaustive drill 
in French was to relieve the tedium of the 
way. Luckily, Ted had a schoolboy’s know¬ 
ledge of the language. As for route, it 
was decided to strike for Caen. 

Nothing happened during the night 


march. The river was crossed at a point 
where the noise of the waters indicated a 
ford. Two halts were made for rest and 
a snatch of sleep. Daybreak found them 
hungry and exhausted, but a good dozen 
miles northwards of the road where the 
murderous “patriots” watched for their 
prey. 

The strengthening light showed them 
that they were in an empty, treeless tract 
of country. To the right of them the land 
was broken into grass-covered hummocks 
and hollows, with nothing very secure in 
the way of a hiding-place. They made at 
once for the roughest portion, and found a 
boulder-strewn, pit-like depression, that 
offered a fair chance of concealment. 
About a quarter of a mile away a small 
stream glittered in the morning rays as it 
tumbled down to the lower lands. 

Griffiths, declaring that he smelt break¬ 
fast, ran for the banks, whilst Hal was 
set to climb to the highest point above 
them to spy out the country. Mademoi¬ 
selle Emiline fell asleep instantly, and 
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Ted nodded as he sat. Jean and his mis¬ 
tress discussed the prospects of the day, 
and wondered where they might obtain 
food. In the misty morning they could 
discern no sign of farm or village. 

Hal came down from the summit of the 
little hill and reported a cluster of cottages 
about a mile down on the other side. A 
small flock of sheep and a few cattle 
grazed in a field, and beyond them was 
a piece of corn land where the green corn 
stood apparently waist high. Beyond the 
tiny hamlet the land rose again, hilly, but 
bare of wood. There was no cover under 
which they might move. The prospect was 
not cheering. 

“ Can you see us from the top? ” asked 
Jean. 

“ No; you are perfectly hidden from 
anyone standing twenty yards away.” 
There was comfort in this, but the ques¬ 
tion of the moment was food ; except for 
the ladies, all had tramped through the 
night fasting, and there wasn’t a crumb 
in their wallets. The hopeful Welshman 
had “ smelled ” breakfast. Where was it 
to come from? 

The question remained unanswered for 
come time; then the sight of Griffiths 
hurrying back lighted a gleam of hope. 
Had he managed to snare a fish? If so, 
how? All watched him. Ted rubbed 
his sleepy eyes and yawned, as much from 
hunger as anything else. “ He’s got some¬ 
thing ! ” he exclaimed. Expectation rose 
high, and hungry mouths began to water. 
Hal jumped up and ran to meet him. 
Griffiths promptly put his hands behind his 
back. The action was enough, and the 
eager, hungry boy knew that something 
was, for the moment, being hidden from 
him that was far more precious than the 
money that jingled in his pocket as he ran. 

“ What have you got ? ” 

“ Breakfast, Master Hardy. What dull 


boys there are in Baymouth to be sure ! 
Indeed, now, the Pembroke boys beat 
you for wits.” Griffiths grinned genially. 
“ Dull you are, i6s indeed ! ” 

“ Fiddlesticks ! Show your hands.” 

“ No, no, Madame first. Walk before 
me, Master Hardy. If you peep, then 
small share be your portion.” 

Hal turned. “ You are trying to hum¬ 
bug us with a couple of minnows,” he 
said. 

‘‘Well, now!” cried Griffiths; ‘‘min¬ 
nows indeed !—two minnows. I ask 
Madame de Voisy to breakfast off a min¬ 
now ! Indeed to goodness I would sooner 
ask King George to dine off a Dorset sprat. 
You shall see, Master Hardy.” 

“ I’ve good eyesight, Mr. Griffiths; I can 
see a mite in a cheese.” 

‘‘And a whale in Baymouth harbour, 
eh ? ” 

Bantering one another, they joined the 
rest of their little company in the hollow. 
All eyes were upon Griffiths. He produced 
two plump trout. ‘‘ Two pounds ”—down 
went one speckled beauty; “ two pounds, 
not quite ”—down went another. The 
fisherman looked down with pardonable 
pride at his capture. ‘‘ How did you 
catch them? ” asked Ted. 

“ Tickled them and made them laugh 
themselves out of the water. Don’t you 
‘ tickle ’ trout in Dorset ? ” 

" Not in Baymouth—we have none.” 

“ Then you must come to Pembroke and 
1 will show you. First you find a fat 
trout half asleep under the bank. Gently, 
very gently, you put your hand into the 
water. If you touch him lightly from 
underneath he won’t move; he likes it as 
much as a cat likes her fur stroked. Sud¬ 
denly you grab him, throw him out on the 
grass, and there you are.” 

“ Well, here they are at any rate,” said 
Jean. 


‘‘ Now, young gentlemen, sticks for a 
fire. I believe I can cook them as well as 
Monsieur Griffiths can catch them.” 

A little fire was soon blazing and the 
trout grilling and filling the early morning 
air with appetising odours. Adam’s forks 
—clean fingers—were the only ones avail¬ 
able, and there was no sauce save hunger. 
All said ‘‘grace” with hearty emphasis, 
and then breakfasted. “As good as the 
pigeons,” exclaimed the boys. 

“ Better ! ” said Griffiths. 

The pangs of hunger being stilled, sleep 
asserted its claims. Griffiths watched for 
two hours and then awoke Jean. He acted 
as sentinel for the same length of time, 
and then the two boys. “I’m going into 
the village,” he said, “ to gather what 
news I can. You, Monsieur Hardy, will 
go again to the hill-top, lie down and watch 
if anyone approaches from that side. 
Monsieur Dodd will watch the country to 
the south. Let the others sleep until I 
come back, unless. danger threatens. You 
ought to be safe enough here; there is no 
high road near; and if a shepherd should 
come this way he ought not to discover you 
if you keep quiet. The hollow looks as if 
no one had visited it since first the grass 
began to grow.” 

“ You will be in no danger? ” 

“ I do not think so. If there is a priest 
in the village I shall go to him.” 

“ Will not some one follow you if you 
return to the hill again ? ” 

“ Trust me; I shall take precautions. 
Do not be alarmed if it is late before I 
return. Watch over the ladies. Au 
re voir." 

Jean got up and walked off around the 
shoulder of the hill. When he was out of 
sight Hal climbed slowly to the hill-top 
and lay down in the sun to watch until 
Jean should return. 

(To be continued.) 
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N ight had now completely fallen, and at 
the spot where he stood George could 
scarcely see a yard before him, save in the 
one direction where a dull glow rose from 
the fire in the donga. He was, however, 
too far from it to benefit by its light, and 
fearful that, if he advanced directly to¬ 
wards the skerm, a stumble, or some such 
misadventure, might alarm the vigilant 
CockrOft, he set off through the bush in an 
oblique direction. After going a short dis¬ 
tance, however, he circled to his left, and 
within a few minutes had arrived without 
mishap on the opposite side of the skerm 
to where, little more than fifty yards away, 
his enemies were bivouacking. 

Here the watch-fire rendered the night 
sufficiently luminous for him to see, and a 
brief inspection assured him that the fence 
of thorns, within which the horses were 
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secured, was weakly and carelessly con¬ 
structed. 

To test it he grasped one of the bushes of 
which it was built, and drew it slowly and 
cautiously towards him. At first the crack¬ 
ling of the tangled branches alarmed him 
terribly. It seemed to him that the noise 
must be audible for a mile round. But as 
he paused to listen and could hear no sound 
but the munching and restless movements 
of the horses as they browsed on the scanty 
herbage, he grew bolder, and continued to 
pull it out of the fence. 

At last it came free, and he placed it on 
the ground to one side. The next bush was 
less difficult. The third came away quite 
easily and noiselessly. Soon he had made 
an opening wide enough to permit the pas¬ 
sage of a horse. He stepped into the skerm 
and stood listening. 


There was no sound of stirring in the 
donga. Close to his left hand a dark mass 
was visible in the gloom. He bent down 
and felt it. It was a heap of saddles and 
bridles thrown one upon the other. Kneel¬ 
ing down he searched among them. His 
own saddle and saddle-bags were there, 
and a rapid investigation of the contents of 
the latter showed him that his biltong and 
maize cakes had not been touched. But, 
famished though he was, he could not eat. 
His mouth and throat were so parched with 
thirst that the very thought of food re 
volted him. Nevertheless the knowledge 
that food was actually at hand when he hid 
the power of eating was of the greatest 
comfort to him as he softly stepped across 
to where the horses were tethered. 

He had no difficulty in distinguishing his 
own, the light was sufficient for that; but. 
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determined to give away no advantage to 
his pursuers, he selected what, in the dark¬ 
ness, he judged to be the best of theirs in 
place of his lame beast, and quickly had it 
saddled. His saddle-bags he placed on his 
second horse; and then, unfastening their 
halters, he led the two animals out of the 
skerm and down the hill towards the river. 

The noise of their clumsy movements in 
the bush so appalled him that every second 
he expected to hear the shout that would 
proclaim that his enemies had discovered 
their loss. But not a whisper was to be 
heard, and a few minutes later he saw the 
river flowing darkly before his feet. Step¬ 
ping in, he waded across, towing the 
animals behind him. In mid stream the 
water rose to his waist, and, bending his 
lips down to its surface, he drank luxuri¬ 
ously. Then, freshened and invigorated, 
he splashed on, and reached the farther 
bank not far, as well as he could judge in 
the darkness, from where he had eaten his 
breakfast fourteen hours before. 

The means of escape.were thus secured; 
but, if escape was to be more than tem¬ 
porary, much still remained to be done. 
Pursuit, at least immediate pursuit, had to 
be prevented. But for the moment he could 
think of nothing but his consuming hunger, 
and, having fastened the horses to a tree 
near the river bank, he plunged bis hands 
into his saddle-bags, and, drawing forth 
meat and maize-cakes indiscriminately, de¬ 
voured them voraciously. 

His hunger once appeased, however, he 
lost no further time. Having looked care¬ 
fully to the fastening of the halters, and 
having made them as secure as possible, he 
stepped once more into the river and waded 
across. This was at once the most dan¬ 
gerous part of his plan, and the part upon 
the cleverness of which he prided himself 
most highly. There were still two sound 
horses left in the skerm. and it would be 
of small benefit to him to escape and leave 
them to his pursuers for them to continue 
the chase. True, two shots from his re¬ 
volver would settle the matter, but to alarm 
such a man as Cockroft before he was well 
out of his reach was too desperate and 
terrifying an expedient to be at all to 
George’s fancy, while, at the same time, 
he naturally shrank from sacrificing the 
poor unoffending beasts if his own life 
could in any way be preserved without his 
doing 60. 

But when he was once more approaching 
the skerm, he suddenly stopped in his 
cautious advance. The dark shadow of 
some one* moving was clearly visible on the 
other side of it. 

George sank on one knee and waited to 
see what the man would do. He was not 
left long in doubt. The dark figure ap¬ 
peared round the skerm. and then halted 
just opposite the opening George had made 
in it. Then he stepped through it into the 
enclosure, and the next moment George was 
put out of all doubt as to which of the 
ruffians it might be by a loud shout of : 

“Hi! Steve! Steve, you sleepy lout! 
Some one’s got at the horses ! ” 

But no answer came from Steve; and, 
with loud curses at his companion’s sloth, 
Cockroft dashed out of the skerm again, 
and hastened bac k to the donga. 

The instant he had gone George leapt to 
his feet. Cockroft’s loud shouts and curses 


relieved him of any fear of being heard, 
and he ran at full speed into the skerm. 
Quickly gathering together the saddles and 
bridles as they lay scattered on the ground, 
he raised them in his arms and staggered 
out again. They formed a heavy and awk¬ 
ward load, but desperation lent him 
strength, for he had not left the skerm a 
dozen yards behind him before he heard 
Cockroft and his at length aroused con¬ 
federate crashing back through the bush to¬ 
wards it. shouting to one another as they 
ran. 

Still, he had a start. It was too dark for 
his pursuers to track him. And in any case 
some minutes must elapse before, in their 
surprise, they could guess enough of what 
had happened to divine the proper direc¬ 
tion to take in pursuit. Thus he was full 
of confidence as he hastened down the hill, 
and might in all probability have reached 
the river undetected, had not one of the 
looping creepers that interlaced the under¬ 
growth tripped him up for the second time, 
with by no means such happy consequences 
as before. For, encumbered by his un¬ 
wieldy burden, he was unable to ret over 
himself, and fell heavily on his side. And. 
as the saddles and bridles flew in all 
directions, he heard, to his horror, two of 
the stirrup-irons strike together with a 
dang. 

His fear was well founded, as a loud 
shout from up the hillside instantly pro¬ 
claimed, and, scrambling to his feet, he 
began frantically gathering together the 
scattered saddlery. But one of the bridles 
was missing. Search where he would he 
could not find it. He groped all round on 
hands and knees with no result. And every 
moment the crashing of the bushes and the 
shouts of his enemies sounded nearer and 
nearer. 

Yet he was loth to leave the bridle be¬ 
hind. However hardy they might be, his 
pursuers would ride neither far nor fast 
bareback and without the means to guide 
their steeds, and his design had been to 
frustrate pursuit by removing their saddles 
and bridles. But at last the sound of their 
approach was 60 close that he was forced 
to choose between leaving the bridle and 
certain capture. He sprang to his feet 
again, and was bending down to gather up 
the remaining saddlery, when his hand 
struck something hard. It was the missing 
bridle hanging on a bush close beside him. 
With a sharp exclamation jf annoyance he 
tore it down and added it to the pile. But 
it was too late. At that very instant the 
two ruffians burst through a clump of 
bushes within twenty yards of him. 

Instinctively, with scarcely a conscious 
thought of what he was doing, George drew 
his revolver, and, though in the darkness 
he could see nothing of his assailants, 
emptied all six chambers in the direction 
of the sound. 

The fourth or fifth shot (he was too con¬ 
fused and excited to be certain which) was 
answered by a loud cry. 

George did not wait for more. Gathering 
■ up his precious bundle of saddlery he 
plunged down the hill towards the river, 
his one anxiety being to gain a moment to 
reload his weapon be tort? he had to deal 
with the ruffian who wvs still unhurt, for 
from the cry, a lucky bullet had evidently 
hit one of them hard. 


To his surprise, however, no sounds of 
pursuit followed him. When he reached 
the river bank he stopped to listen, but 
could hear nothing; from which he drew 
the conclusion that Cockroft himself must 
have been the recipient of his shot. For, 
all along, the man Steve had appeared to 
be but a weak and unwilling confederate, 
and not at all the man to pursue his leader’s 
murderous designs alone if the cold-blooded 
Yankee were killed or disabled. 

Nevertheless George deemed it prudent 
to reload his revolver before entering the 
river. That done, he stepped into the water 
again, and again, when half-way across, he 
stopped—this time not to drink as before, 
but to drop his pursuers’ saddles and 
bridles into the deepest part of the swirl¬ 
ing stream. For a few seconds they 
floated, and then, as the water soaked into 
the lining of the saddles, the weight of the 
stirrup-irons and bits dragged them down. 

George watched them sink, and then 
splashed on with a lightened heart, found 
his horses quietly browsing at the foot of 
the tree to which he had secured them, 
mounted, and rode away. 

Two months afterwards, had there been 
anyone to see, a woe begone figure, with 
hunched-up back and drooping head, might 
have been observed riding an equally woe¬ 
begone steed towards the Zambesi. It 
was George, almost at his last gasp from 
hunger, privation, and illness. With little 
food to start with, and no carbine to pro¬ 
cure him more, he had fared badly on his 
journey, and for three weeks past had 
been subsisting entirely on the sun-dried 
flesh of his pack-horse, which, in default of 
game, he had been forced to kill and con¬ 
vert into the most unpalatable of hUtonij. 
His body was racked with the pains of 
fever, and a diet of nothing but meat had 
induced a persistent dysentery that had 
gradually drained away his strength. 

In front of him, as he rode along clutch¬ 
ing the pommel of his saddle for support, 
the ground rose slightly, and as he topped 
the rise and raised his aching eyes in hopes 
of at last catching a glimpse of the mighty 
river, he was startled and dismayed to see 
two horsemen riding rapidly towards him. 

The sight was too much for his weak¬ 
ened nerves. That, after all these weeks, 
his enemies should have succeeded in over¬ 
taking and circumventing him, drove him 
into a panic of fear, and, turning his horse 
off the path, he urged it frantically to¬ 
wards a pile of rocks that lav to one side 
of it. 

There he dismounted, or, rather, fell 
from his saddle, and. quaking in every 
limb, stood, with his horse held short by 
the head, peering anxiously from between 
two of the boulders. 

It was not long before he could hear the 
hoof-beats of his enemies' horses as they 
climbed the hill at a steady walk. Soon 
he could hear the men’s voices too. and 
then, from his peep-hole, he saw the horse¬ 
men ride past. 

An instant later he had dropped his 
horse’s bridle, and was staggering with 
outstretched hands towards the path. 

“Dad! dad!” he cried; “don’t you 
know me ? It is I—George ! ” 

The two horsemen turned at this unex¬ 
pected apparition. Then, one of them, a 
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tall elderly man, with a sad, but deter¬ 
mined, face, flung himself from his saddle 
and, running forward, caught George in 
his arms. 

“ My boy ! My dear boy ! ” he cried. 

But he spoke to ears that heard not. 
George lay unconscious in his embrace. 

They carried him back to the nearest vil¬ 
lage on the Zambesi, and there he lay for 
weeks between life and death. But in his 
father and his father’s companion, who 
was none other than Philipson the engi¬ 
neer, he had two nurses as tender as 
women and as skilful as doctors in the 
treatment of a disease made so familiar to 
them by their own experiences in the wilds. 
Nevertheless more than a month passed be¬ 
fore George could be moved with safety 
and taken by easy stages to Beira, and 
thence, by ship and rail, to his home in 
Johannesburg. 

Not until he was entirely convalescent 
would his father permit any reference to 
his adventure. But one day, when he was 
almost well, Mr. Scobell joined him as he 
lay on a long cane chair on the shady 
stoep of their house, and, sitting down at 
his feet, lit his pipe, and asked him to tell 
the story from the beginning. 

And when George had finished his re¬ 
cital he sat some time in silence, and then 
said : 

“ Pray God, my boy, that you never 
know what it is to be deceived by a life¬ 
long friend.” 

“But, dad,” asked George, “do you 
really believe Mr. Mackay can have sent 
those men to kill me ? Can it be true what 
I heard them say ? ” 

“Only too true, I’m afraid, George,” 
Mr. Scobell answered, with a deep sigh. 

“ And it was I, fool that I was, that put 
temptation in his way. When I went to 
England I thought I was going home to 
die, and I made a will leaving all I pos¬ 
sessed to Mr. Mackay in the event of your 
dying before you married, or before you 


reached an age to be able to take my place 
in managing the business. The tempta¬ 
tion was too strong for him. Forgive me, 
my boy. I said just now I was a fool to 
do it. I was worse. I was-” 

But here George broke in. 

“ Forgive you, dad ! What nonsense ! ” 
he cried. “ Besides,” he added, “ it seems 
to me if anyone wants forgiving it is I. 
See what a selfish brute I’ve been. I’ve 
been talking about myself for an hour and 
haven’t yet asked you how you came to 
find me—how it is you are so well and 
strong when you left us so ill.” 

Mr. Scobell patted him on the knee. 

“ That was a small matter, George,” he 
replied. “ The doctors here had made a 
great mistake. A simple operation cured 
me at once, and within two months of 
reaching England I was embarking again 
for Cape Town, full of a journey to 
M'Slinga’s kraal. For, soon after I arrived 
home, I received a letter from Mr. 
Philipson saying that an attack of fever 
had prevented him from getting beyond 
Beira, and, at the same time, asking for 
further instructions, as the native assistant 
he had sent in his stead had been unable 
to find any traces of the gold. 

“But Mr, Mackay told me Mr. Philip- 
son had telegraphed to him that he had 
found it! ” cried George. 

“That telegram was never sent.” said 
Mr. Scobell. “ When I arrived here I 
found both you and Mr. Mackay away. No 
one could tell me where either of you 
were. Mr. Mackay, I was told, had left 
Jo’burg a fortnight before I landed ; and 
as to you, I could learn nothing but what 
Jackson could tell me of your interview 
with that gambler’s tout Isaacson, I sought 
the scoundrel high .and lo\v, and at last 
the police found him for me in one of the 
low’est dens of the city. For a long time I 
could get nothing out of him, but. eventu¬ 
ally, by promising him not to pr -secute, I 
drew* his story from him. Even he, how¬ 


ever, did not know everything, for Mackay 
had been as cunning as he was wicked. 
Isaacson indeed confessed that Mackaj 
had promised him a large sum to lure you 
away to M’Sliuga’s kraal by means of the 
cunningly devised story that Goldberg and 
Lubenstein were trying to anticipate us in 
the matter of the concession; but it was 
not till 1 heard it from your own lips just 
now that I knew' the full tale of his vil¬ 
lainy, and that he had actually sent mur¬ 
derers upon your track to hunt you down. 
But I knew you were alone, far in the 
interior, and, although I little expected 
ever to see you again, I determined to seek 
you while a chance remained. Philipson 
happened to be in Jo’burg, and, good fellow 
that he is, insisted on accompanying me. 
You know the rest.” 

“ It w’as a lucky thing for me you did 
come,” said George. And then he suddenly 
asked, “ But what has become of Mr. 
Mackay, dad ? ” 

Mr. Scobell shook his head sadly. 

“ No one knows that but himself, 
George,” he answered ; “ either the unex¬ 
pected news that I was returning, or some 
warning, perhaps from his foiled hirelings, 
(hat you had escaped them, must have 
frightened him into flight. At least no¬ 
thing has been heard of him. And let us 
forget him, too. I have my health again, 
and I have my brave boy again; and what 
matters anything else, except for you to 
get well and strong? And then-” 

“ Yes,” cried George eagerly, for there 
was a curious ring in his father’s tones. 

“ And then, George,” continued Mr. 
Scobell, smiling, “ you, and I, and Philip¬ 
son will travel together to M’Slinga’s 
kraal.” 

“ To find the gold ! ” cried George. 

“ Yes, my boy, to find the gold. And 
pray God we may use it wisely,” he con¬ 
cluded quietly, as he knocked out the ashes 
from his pipe. 

[the end.] 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE OLD CANADIAN PROVES TO BE RIGHT. 


W hile the snow lay upon the ground 
Jack and Buffalo Robe shifted 
their camp to the steep hillside which 
faced the bare white tree. 

After a long search they found what 
they wanted, a sheltered place where 
some convulsion of Nature had formed 
deep caverns. Into one of these they 
carried their food and camp requirements, 
and spent the few weeks which preceded 
the breaking up of the frosts and the 
coming in of spring. They knew that even 
in the mountains the sun would soon 
unlock the icebound solitudes and cause 
the tender grass to spring up. They knew 
also that wandering prospectors would 
Boon be straying up and down the moun¬ 
tains in their search for gold. For this 


reason they were careful to light their fires 
in the remotest corner of the cave, so that 
the smoke might not betray their where¬ 
abouts. 

One morning the magic touch of 
approaching summer released the snow¬ 
bound country from the servitude of hard 
frost, and before the day was out the 
river was rushing along as though re¬ 
joicing in its newly recovered freedom. 

“ We’ll try the banks of the stream first, 
Buffalo Robe,” said Jack; “ this valley 
seems as though the foot of mankind had 
never trodden it. If there is gold some 
must have washed down into the stream. 
We’ll see what we can discover by walk¬ 
ing among the sand and loose earth near 
the water.” 


They descended the face of the hill, 
and soon found themselves on the bank. 
Wading through the water, Jack began to 
examine the sand bars and the loose earth. 
Before he had searched ten minutes he 
discovered a stretch covered with stones 
of various sizes. He had struck a won¬ 
derful deposit of gold-bearing rock, which, 
broken up and washed down from the 
mountains, now revealed a marvellous 
quantity of gold. The weight and appear¬ 
ance made him certain that he had found 
a district which carried gold in immense 
quantities. There were hundreds of tons 
of gravel in the five or six miles of river 
bank. 

When he came opposite the great white 
tree he struck up the mountain side. A 
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channel had been worn by the snows and rains of centuries, and 
at every step he took he saw the stones which held the gold. Before 
he came to the tree he knew that untold wealth must now lie 
within his grasp. Taking his axe, he told Buffalo Robe to cut 
down as many strong branches as he could, and when he had 
received a sufficient quantity he sharpened the ends of the stakes, 
and drove them into the ground and marked out Jus claims. He 
began about fifty yards above the tree and staked out six claims, 
reaching across the river and up the opposite side of the hill. 
Cutting some pieces of wood, he made some large tablets, and, 
lighting a fire in a sheltered place, burned his name and those of 
his companions. Gray, Anderson, Macdougall, and Blair upon 
them, and set them up in the claims. 

“ Now, Buffalo Robe, I have staked out a claim for you, as well 
as for my friends. You must start off for Fort Bridger at once 
with letters which I will write. You must find your way there 
and back as speedily as possible. A telegram must be sent off 
to Fort Churchill from Bridger, and thence it will be transmitted 
to Virginia City. Gray will get the news within an hour of your 
arrival, and will set out to join you at once. Wait at 
Fort Bridger until he comes. 

“ In one letter I will register the six claims, and in 
another I will give the message which the Fort Com¬ 
mandant will forward to Gray. Speak to no one as 
you make your way through the mountains. Avoid 
every person you may chance to meet. Above all, 
say not a single word to anyone at the Fort. Tell 
Gray to bring up as many of the hunters and traders 
as he thinks worthy of our friendship, and see that he 
comes with the fleetest horses he can lay hands 
on. I will stay here with Billy to guard our 
claims, and will work after dark and collect as 
much of this gold gravel as I can store in our 
cave.” 

On the back of the parchment which 
he had written in San Sebastian Jack 
wrote the following telegram : 

“ Gray, California Consolidated, Vir¬ 
ginia City. On receipt of this come 
to Bridger without delay. Bring 
Anderson and the rest. Glorious.— 
Jeffrey.” 

On the parchment of his Pawnee 
grant he wrote to the Commandant, 
asking him to register in 
the names which he gave 
as many mining claims 
as possible, now being 
worked on White Wolf 
Hill. He further 
asked him to 
transmit the tele¬ 
gram immediately 
to Virginia City. 


He had struck a wonderful deposit of gold-bearing rock.” 
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He repeated the instructions he had 
already given to Buffalo Robe, in order 
that the Pawnee might make no mistake, 
and with a few words of farewell the 
young chief started away on his journey. 
Jack watched him disappear over the steep 
hill. It was a difficult piece of trailing, 
but Jack felt assured that Buffalo Robe 
would succeed in the task which had been 
set him. 

For more than a fortnight Jack carried 
as much gravel as he could, and dumped 
it into the cave. He worked in the even¬ 
ing, for fear lest some wandering hunter 
might discern him, but from the time 
Buffalo Robe darted away and disappeared 
over the ridge Jack did not see a single 
human being. 

On the morning of the sixteenth day 
Jack saw some horsemen riding along the 
ridge, on the side where the cave was 
situated. In the wonderful clear air he 
recognised Gray and Anderson, and fol¬ 
lowing them rode Macdougall and Blair. 
Buffalo Robe galloped in front. It was 
a marvellous piece of horsemanehip which 
Jack witnessed as the men rode down the 
mountain side. When they splashed 
through the river he gave a mighty cheer 
and ran to meet them. 

'* What is it. Jack? ” said Gray. 

“ Look here, my friend. What do you 
think of this? ” he said, as he held up a 
handful of gravel. 

“ What! ” shouted Macdougall. “ Stone 
with eighty per cent, of gold in it! 
Where are the claims, Jack? Have you 
marked them out ? ” 

“ Marked them out and worked them as 
well. There are the posts. But what is 
this crowd galloping along the ridge? ” 

He might well ask the question, for a 
long procession of horsemen topped the 
ridge, and, perceiving the men on the 
opposite side, forced their horses down the 
steep. Leaping over every obstacle, and 
despising the manifest dangers, the crowd 
from Fort Bridger dashed up to stake out 
their claims. Jack and his companions 
drew their revolvers and stood within the 
claims they had staked out for them¬ 
selves. 

“Plenty for all, my boys!” shouted 
Gray. “ Scatter along the river banks and 
stake out your claims. We have marked 
ours and have already worked them. Make 
the most of your time. To-morrow will 
see this valley packed with men. First 
come, first served. Go at it while the sun 
i6 shining. Three cheers for Jack Jeffrey, 
the discoverer of the White Wolf Gold¬ 
field.” 

The men were too excited to cheer, but 
at night they flocked to the fire around 
which the companions were seated. Cheer 
after cheer rent the air. Within a week 
the valley was all staked cut, and a village 
of tents and wigwams arose on the hill¬ 
sides. The news was flashed round the 
world, and men from all parts were soon 
hurrying to the valley. Before long the 
surface gold had all been picked up and 
stored away, and then machinery trains 
were sent up, and smelting began. Shafts 
were sunk, and the regular work of a 
goldfield was in active progress. The 
flush times commenced, and with the 
incoming of saloons and gambling dens 


the once peaceful valley resounded with 
drunken cries and the oaths of quarrel¬ 
some men. 

Gray organised a band of Vigilantes, 
whose duty it was to keep order, and after 
a time the shootings and murders ceased. 
Jack called his claim the “ Cherry Gar¬ 
den,” and after he had realised a fortune 
he disposed of his mine to a wealthy syn¬ 
dicate of New? York financiers, and found 
himself an exceedingly wealthy man. The 
claim of Buffalo Robe being next to his, 
and the Pawnee chief having refused to 
work it, Jack disposed of it to the same 
syndicate, and deposited the money re¬ 
ceived in the Bank of England. Thus 
Buffalo Robe became one of the rich men 
of America, and some years afterwards 
purchased an immense tract of land in 
Dakota, where, with the remnant of his 
tribe, the Pawnee Loups, he started horse- 
breeding on an extensive scale. 

Jack soon got sick of the crowded valley, 
and the selfish eagerness of the tens of 
thousands of desperate men who thronged 
to the place when the rich field had been 
advertised throughout the world. The 
blighted hopes of thousands, their anger 
and disappointment, their awful dissipa¬ 
tion, and the misery which fell upon them 
turned his feelings to loathing, and he 
was glad when the time came for him to 
clear out. He had so little use for money 
that its possession did not appeal to him, 
and many times he almost regretted that 
he had discovered the place. Macdougall 
and Blair made their fortunes in a few 
months, and returned to Virginia City, 
having disposed of their properties for a 
huge sum. 

“I’m going back to the California Con¬ 
solidated,” said Macdougall. " I’ve made 
a big fortune here, but I’m going down 
further yet in the mines at Virginia City. 
I’ll strike the lead there if I pour all my 
money into the hole. I’ll drill along until 
I come to the North Pole, if need be, and 
I reckon that some day the find will 
astonish the world.” 

“ Right you are,” replied Gray, to whom 
this impassioned speech had been delivered. 
“ It has cost us nearly five hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars already. I’m with you. This 
place has seen enough of me. Let other 
men take their chances. We’ll all clear 
out to-morrow.” 

Jack was delighted to hear the good 
news. He made his way to the cave and 
began to gather up his goods. 

Limping down the mountain side he 
saw a woman and a boy. They looked as 
though a dozen steps farther would ex¬ 
haust all their energies. They were tired 
and footsore. The light of the fire 
attracted their attention. When the 
woman spoke Jack knew by her accent 
that she was English. He leaped to his 
feet and asked them to rest a little in the 
cave. The lad was about fourteen, a 
bright, healthy fellow, but almost drop¬ 
ping with hunger and fatigue. 

“ This is no place for you, madam,” 
said Jack. “ How have you managed to 
make your way over the mountains ? You 
are too late; every claim has been taken 
up months ago.” 

The woman was too tired to speak. Jack 
prepared some food, and forbore to 


question them until they had recovered 
a little. 

“ My husband was an English Civil 
servant,” said the woman, after a while. 
“ He broke down in health, and thought 
that California would enable him to re¬ 
cover. He heard of the rich goldfield in 
the Blackhills, and determined to set out 
to get a claim staked out. The fatigue 
was too much for him, and he died about 
three weeks ago. We buried him on the 
prairies. The men who were travelling 
with us were too intent upon reaching 
here to delay in order that we might find 
a shelter somewhere, and we had to come 
on with them or be left on the prairies. 
Two days ago they left us, and we were 
forced to tramp across the mountains. 
We have had no food since then except 
the little store left in our bags. Now we 
are here my boy wants to stake out a 
claim.” 

Despite their distress, Jack could not 
hide a smile at their simplicity. 

“ My dear madam,” he said, “ you 
might as well try to stake out a claim in 
the moon. Every yard of ground as far 
ae you can see has been claimed. Some of 
it has been sold a dozen times over. You 
had better get back to California as soon 
as possible.” 

“ But I am penniless, sir. You are an 
Englishman, are you not?” 

“I am proud to say that I am, madam ; 
nothing gives me greater satisfaction. And 
so you want a claim, my lad ? Well, you 
shall have one. I’ll give you this cave 
and all there is within it. The ground up 
to that stake there is mine. I shall 
transfer it to you. When you have slept 
a good, sound, refreshing sleep to-night, I 
will go to the office over yonder and see 
that the transference is made. To-morrow 
you shall own as rich a bit of land as 
there is in the valley.” 

When the morning came Jack was as 
good as his word, and the transference 
was duly made. He brought with him the 
Cornish manager of one of the biggest 
mines. 

“ Look here, Trevanion,” he said, 
“this is Mrs. W’ilmot and her son. This 
claim is hers. I want you to examine this 
heap of gravel. W T hat do vou think of 
it?” 

“Think, Mr. Jeffrey?” replied Tre¬ 
vanion, as he examined the gravel— 
“ there is a fortune here. How did it 
come into this place ? ” 

“ It came because I brought it. I had 
a fortnight’s hard work transporting this 
stuff from the river bank. I found it 
first of all, and it was this gravel which 
led me to the discovery of the goldfield. 
When can you start crushing and smelt¬ 
ing? ” 

“To-day, if you like. It's a big thing, 
this, Mrs. Wilmot. You and your oiphan 
lad will have cause to thank God for a 
wonderful generosity. There6 a quarter 
of a million dollars in this cave, or I'm 
a Dutchman. When this gets out every 
man in the valley will be hunting about 
for a preacher to read the marriage 
service. Have you another cave like this 
to give away, Jeffrey?” 

1 “This is all, Trevanion. See that 
Mr6. Wilmot gets fair treatment. I have 
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transferred the claim to her. I'm off to 
the prairies in another hour. We start at 
noon. Come on. Buff, my boy, I can't 
stand a woman’s tears.” 

He hurried away, after a handshake, and 
reached the spot where his companions 
were waiting with the horses. A few 
hours later they had left the valley behind 
for ever, and, although it had brought him 
an immense fortune, Jack was thankful 
that he would never look upon its scarred 
sides again. 

” Well, Jack,” said Gray, as they rode 
along the mountain pass towards the foot¬ 
hills, “ what do you think of gold 
mining ? ” 

“ Precious little,” was the answer; “it 
is a matter of luck from beginning to end. 
A few tnen make a big pile, and the multi¬ 
tude get a small sum, which they waste 
in drink and gambling, or they find nothing 
and become reckless. Look at the thou¬ 
sands of able-bodied men we have left 
behind us in the White Wolf Valley. Most 
of them have thrown up good jobs before 
they tackled mining, and spent their all 
getting to the place. Broken men and 
horse thieves came flocking with them, and 
many a poor fellow’ got a bullet into him 
and now lies mouldering at the bottom of 
some ravine. In six months’ time most of 
the gold picked up by the crowd will be 
in the pockets of the saloon keepers. How 
many years have we wasted in our search 
after the stuff ? I have tramped up and 
down these mountains until I grew heart¬ 
sick of the whole business. You have 
poured thousands of dollars down the 
mine in Virginia City, and will send 
thousands more after them-” 

“ You are right there, Jack,” inter¬ 
rupted Macdougall, with a smile. “ Every 
cent I have managed to scrape up will go 
down the shaft of the California Consoli¬ 
dated ; but I am on the right track, as sure 
as the blue sky is above us, and when I 
get on to the lode I am seeking we 
shall be made men for the rest of our 
lives.” 

“ I wouldn’t give ten days on the wide 
prairies for ten months in your big hole, 
Macdougall, even if I were going to strike 
the biggest lode in the world. What good 
is all my gold going to do me? Will it make 
me healthier or happier? Will it make 
me appreciate the beauties of the open 
spaces better? ” 

“ Man, Jack,” said Gray, “ but ye’re an 
awfu’ fule, as my old dominie used to 
say. Your world is only a big field over¬ 
run with dirty Indians and lumbering 
buffalo-meat on four legs. You deserve to 
be a poor man all your life. If you had 
ever tasted the hardships of poverty you 
would sing a different tune.” 

“ Tasted it, Gray ! I’ve lived on it until 
I ached for a bit of bread and a warm 
shelter. I knew’ the horror of the London 
streets before Pimlott pick * 1 me up, and 
I’m not likely to forget the experience. 
It rusted my soul, but, thank God, the 
prairies have put me right again. I have 
plenty of gold now ; but I tell you straight 
out, I’d give it all away to have Bounding 
Elk riding alongside me at the present 
moment.” 

Bounding Elk ! A Pawnee Loup 
Indian, a hunting, murdering redskin. 


whose sole glory consisted in the accumu¬ 
lation of scalps and eating half-raw meat.” 

“ A Pawnee Loup, no doubt,” returned 
Jack. “ but a man with a heart of gold, 
who would give his life for his friend. 
True friendship is better than gold, 
Gray.” 

" You may have both, my boy. and 
usually the gold is the quickest way of 
getting friendship.” 

Macdougall and Blair winked at each 
other and laughed as Jack depreciated the 
possession of unlimited wealth. They rode 
on, chuckling, while Gray tapped his own 
forehead and, pointing significantly at 
Jack, muttered : “ As I have had occasion 
to say more than once, he is as mad as 
a hatter, and a jolly sight madder.” 

They had a royal welcome at the Fort, 
for the news of their amazing good for¬ 
tune had been spread all over the country, 
and Jack began to realise what an ex¬ 
ceedingly popular individual he was among 
the hunters and traders. He stayed a few 
days in order to transact necessary 
business, and then departed with young 
Buffalo Robe to 6eek Grcv Eagle and the 
Pawnees. 

They spent the rest of the year hunting 
with the tribe, and, in order to escape the 
monotony of the winter quarters among 
the hills. Jack and Buffalo Robe, with a 
few followers, crossed Wyoming and 
camped between the Yellowstone River 
and the Missouri, hunting and trapping 
until the Spring enabled them to go still 
farther north. 

One evening they found themselves near 
a place called Yellow Grass Plain, and 
here Jack found what proved to be the 
turning-point of his life. As the Indians 
were preparing their supper, a white man 
with half-a-dozen trappers in attendance 
rode up to the fire. They had ridden many 
miles in the day, and were much fatigued. 
Their loader was a well-built handsome 
man, whose speech proclaimed his place of 
birth to be Scotland. His name was Smith. 
Jack felt drawn to this individual by the 
strange magnetism which a. sympathetic 
nature always feels when one of its own 
kind approaches. The powerful kindly 
face revealed a man of strong brain and 
deep affections. 

“ I’m a Morayshire man,” he said, 

“ from Speyside. Donald Alexander Smith 
is my name. What may you be doing 
here? ” t 

“Hunting and trapping,” said Jack; 
“and you are on the same errand, I 
suppose ? ” 

“A bigger job, laddie. I’m trying to 
join two oceans, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. It will be a union which will make 
the world richer, and turn an untrneked 
wilderness into the breeding-place of an 
empire. For thousands of miles the richest 
land in the world lies between the two 
oceans, but to-day that land is unused. 
Millions of buffaloes and thousands of 
Indians range over country which ought 
to be supporting hundreds of thousands of 
white men. and supplying the granaries of 
the world. When I was camping at the 
junction of the Red River and the Assini- 
boine I asked the Indians what they called 
the place. They said it was Winnipeg, or 
Muddy Water, and the country all around 


they called Manitou-wapa—God’s own 
land. The few settlers and hunters call 
it Manitoba, but as I looked upon it I 
thought that the Indians had named ib 
correctly. It is indeed God’s own country, 
rich in everything—minerals, trees, black 
loam, vast lakes, and full rivers. What 
it wants the old countries of the world 
can give it—men, women, and children; 
but before that can be realised there must 
be means of transit. The railway is going 
to solve the problem for us, and that is 
why I am here trying to unlock the massive 
gates which guard this treasure-house of 
Nature, so that I may fling them wide 
open to the English-speaking world.” 

The red glow of the camp fire lighted 
up his features, and Jack felt his heart 
beat with sympathy as Smith detailed his 
scheme for joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific by a great Canadian railw’ay. He 
felt that as the years passed by, the old 
countries would more and more feel the 
pressure of their growing populations, 
and knew that already the more enterpris¬ 
ing among his fellow-countrymen in 
Britain were seeking a new life on the 
splendid prairies of America. Above all, 
he was drawn by the magic of Donald 
Smith’s strong personality, and, long 
before he had heard the full story of the 
scheme, was prepared to do all he could 
to help the courageous pioneer in the 
work. 

“It is only a few men who feel as I 
do,” said Smith, “ and they are the men 
of wide vision and almost prophetic in¬ 
sight. The crowd thinks that another 
century will go by before the thing is 
possible—that is, if they ever think about 
it at all. It is a hard task raising money 
for the scheme. I have had more rebuffs 
than I like to consider, but I am going 
through with it, even if I have to beg for 
assistance.” 

“ It will require a huge sum, I reckon,” 
said Jack. “ There are thousands of miles 
to be covered with the steel rails, rivers 
to be crossed, mountains to be scaled and 
tunnelled, deserts to be overcome, stations 
to be built, rolling stock to be furnished, 
an army of men to be paid. Where is the 
money coming from? ” 

“That is more than I can tell, but it 
will come from somewhere. It is the first 
step which costs the most. When the line 
is stretching out from the east, financiers 
will begin to see that there is something 
in it, and money in abundance will flow in 
to complete and develop the work. A 
dollar now is worth twenty times as much 
to me as it will be worth in ten years’ 
time. The difficulty is to get the first 
dollars.” 

“ If you will let me come in with y*u, 
Mr. .Smith,” said Jack, “ I’ll put in all 
tlie money I have. If the scheme fails it 
will not be a death-blow to me, and in 
any case it is worth venturing something 
to be of service to the world.” 

“ How much have you to venture? ” 

“ More than one million dollars.” 

At the mention of the sum Mr. Smith 
nearly jumped off his seat with surprise. 
He thought at first that Jack was having 
a joke at his expense, but his anxiety in 
the matter of financial aid was so great 
that the mere mention of a large sum of 
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money made him jump. He looked at 
Jack for some time in silence, and then 
he smiled. 

“ It is a fair joke, Jeffrey,” he said, 
“ and I brought it on myself with my 
eagerness to expound the scheme which 


bulks so largely in all my thoughts. Thanks 
for your offer. I have had a long day’s 
trail, and am tired. I’ll turn in, and if 
I cannot command your big sum of a 
million dollars I can at least dream about 
the money. ^>o good-night, my lad; to¬ 


morrow at daybreak we must push on for 
Moose Jaw.” 

As he said this, Mr. Smith waved his 
hand and went off to his resting-place in 
the tent which had been set up for him. 

(To be concluded.) 
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V 

A Celestial Cruise; 

OR, SOME QUEER MEMORIES OF THE CHINESE WAR OF 1860. 


[These experiences were written at the 
time by Mr. C. I*. Popliam (late H.M. 
Trunsport Service), then a midshipman 
upon a hired transport for the War, and 
now, fifty years Inter, with his consent, 
hart been revised and prepared for the 
press by Mr. Desmond Coke, author of 
•• U'l/son’s,” “ The House Prefect ,” “ The 
Binding of a Twiy," etc. The illustration 
was drawn by the former .] 


B os’n ! ” shouted the chief mate from 
the poop rails. f 

“Yes, sir?” answered the boatswain 
from the break of the forecastle. 

“ Pipe some hands aft. Ship the 
Chinese.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the boatswain, 
and blew a short whistle. 

The order, however, was passed along by 
him in somewhat different terms. 

“ Hands aft. Ship them yeller boys,” he 
said in a gruff voice. 

A laugh from the forecastle followed 
this announcement, and its junior inhabi¬ 
tants—ordinary seamen and boys—were 
soon skipping aft to the gangway with a 
spirit more than usually willing. Distrac¬ 
tions are rare on board ship, and these 
coolies in their native guise were not 
merely novel : they were comic. The 
sailors settled down for fun. 

“ Bill! ” said the boatswain to one of 
the foretopmen. “ Catch hold on ’em by 
the pigtail.” 

“ They looks too slushy,” was the answer 
of a gigantic tar, who strode aft, treading 
heavily upon bare feet. As if actions were 
more eloquent to him than words, he 
pursed hie lips contemptuously, and, with 
a sidelong squirt, shot his baccy juice 
neatly into a convenient scupper hole. 

•• i’he steamers are coming alongside, 
sir,” reported the midshipman at the gang¬ 
way to the officer of the watch. 

The first tug was in fact approaching, 
and gave a curious effect of coloured lines. 
First black, the funnel’s far-flung smoke; 
then yellow, the serried faces of the well- 
packed coolies; next blue, their cotton 
blouses; and black again, the thickest line 
of all, the steamer’s hull. 

The coolies to the number of three hun¬ 
dred were soon clambering up the ship’s 
gangway; some of them very nervous, 
evidently in fear of the ladder giving way. 
A little' assistance was rendered by the 
crew, but not perhaps in the politest 
manner. Jack’s general verdict on them 
seemed to be that they were smelly beg¬ 
gars; but every sailor is a boy at heart, 
and what boy could resist a sly tug at the 
tempting pigtail ? 

And soon the live cargo was shipped. 
Such a chattering and jabber there never 
was heard; a hundred old charwomen 
over wash-tubs would be a fool beside it. 
Each individual Chinee carried a certain 


amount of baggage, consisting of a bundle, 
greasy to the naked eye, and generally 
containing a piece of broken looking-gla6s 
(imagine the Celestial vanity !), chop¬ 
sticks, opium pipe, rug, jacket, pantaloons, 
and a small mat. 

The lower deck was specially prepared 
for their reception, and they shook down 
in their new quarters amidst a turmoil of 
bundle-unpacking and a jargon as incom¬ 
prehensible as it was effervescing. 

They were set upon a big adventure, 
these bewildered coolies. These were the 
early days of the China War of 1860, and 
they were destined to work for the troops 
or give what help the expedition might re¬ 
quire. Now, somewhat excited, but with 
the Oriental’s resignation, they found 
themselves in a new setting—Her 
Majesty's transport, the good ehip Bruise- 
water. 

The Bruise water had no steam power; 
she was a full-rigged ship of the old style— 
a thoroughly good sea boat. Given the 
wind on the quarter, she could bowl away 
twelve to fourteen knots an hour, and had 
done her comfortable voyage from England 
to Calcutta within ninety days. 

She had brought troops from Calcutta 
to Hong-Kong, but now, much to the dis¬ 
gust of the ship’s company, she was for a 
time to be a coolie ship. The idea of it 
nearly gave the chief officer a fit. Imagine 
these dirty, smelling Celestials on his 
beautifully limejuiced and holystoned 
decks ! The thing was a degradation— 
quite! He started with a very insular 
animus against the alien. 

It was some little time before John 
Chinaman was made to understand the 
limits to which he was restricted, and in 
some case not without clouts or kicks. 
His upper-deck (or, as he called it, “ top¬ 
side ”) walk was rigidly bounded by the 
main mast, and he was not allowed abaft 
that point. 

As may be easily imagined, the region 
of the galley proved always very attrac¬ 
tive : long before meal hours a knot of 
yellow skins would cluster round the 
door, anxious to be foremost in receiving 
the eagerly anticipated food. They were a 
standing nuisance to the sailors, continu¬ 
ally getting their mats. rugs, and tags en¬ 
tangled in the coils of ropes. Blows and 
abuse, however, were taken equally with 
a childlike humility by these philosophers, 
who had something that amounted almost 
to a genius for making themselves comfort¬ 
able under almost any circumstances. Or, 
if Fate proved too cruel, they would slip 
awav and draw comfort from their 
treasured pipes. 

This opium-smoking was an interesting 
and elaborate business, requiring some 
amount of preparation. The closed ports 
of the upper deck formed an impromptu 
retreat in which Johnny solaced himself 
with the stupefying narcotic. A rug would 
be hung in front of the port to ensure per¬ 


fect seclusion, the fjorts being just wide 
enough to allow a man to lie down. The 
opium pipe was a peculiar-looking affair; 
resembling a small ink-bottle with a stem, 
and, when it was lit, a few puffs seemed to 
suffice the smoker, who afterwards fell 
asleep, or relapsed for some time into a 
kind of stupor. These pleasant dreams 
were all too often rudely disturbed by 
mischievous sailors, and also the secrecy of 
the whole indulgence laid bare by mid¬ 
shipmen or junior members before the mast, 
who took special delight in hauling down 
the curtain, and so rousing the Chinee to 
a flood of language happily quite incom¬ 
prehensible. 

After a few days it was just possible to 
distinguish cue Chinee from another, but 
at first this was difficult indeed. The 
same short jacket, the same loose panta¬ 
loons, the same malign and yellow features, 
the spiky, uncut finger-nails, ‘the pigtail 
curled up on the crown, and, most invariable 
of all, that odour so peculiar to the race 
—there was not much variety, except that 
some wore shoes instead of the habitual 
bare feet. 

Eight bells (twelve o’clock) ; that was 
the exciting moment ’tween decks, the 
only time during the day in which all the 
ideas of even- Chinee were focussed on 
the same delightful gastronomic operation 
—dinner. From seven bells (half-past 
eleven) there appeared to be a general rest¬ 
lessness upon the lower deck : some would 
be getting ready their basins for the rice, 
others examining chopsticks like men who 
test their swords before a battle, or pacing 
up and down the deck with looks of hunger 
and harassed glances towards the ship’s 
galley. The smell of boiled fish issuing 
therefrom made their mouths water 
visibly. Dyspeptics might indeed envy 
such digestive organs as were prepared at 
any time to digest \ythout the slightest in¬ 
convenience handfuls of rice, literally 
crammed into the mouth and swallowed 
with little or no mastication. 

Twelve o’clock ! The bugle sounds ! It 
is the all-absorbing event of their day— 
dinner. Around the galley door they 
crowd. A coolie for each “ mess,” or batch 
of ten, stands in the front with bucket 
ready. The numbers of the messes are 
called and the buckets filled with gallons 
of boiled rice, with, on the top of each, 
two or three dry, salted fish, which also 
have been boiled. The buckets are filled ! 
All is ready ; but wait—an inspection has 
to be passed to see that the dinners are 
served out according to regulations, and 
then th* 1 mess servants carefully descend 
into the lower deck and place their precious 
buckets in the midst of the messmates, 
who squat around them with gloating 
eyes; batons and chopsticks ready for the 
onslaught. 

First the fish is divided, and a wonder* 
ful spirit of fair sharing now rules every 
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movement of the basins towards the 
bucket. Each Chinee appears determined 
not to exceed his messmate in the number 
of basinfuls. At first this apparent 
scrupulosity causes great deliberation, not 
to say tardiness, but it only marks the 
calm before the storm; precursor of a burst 
of greed and violence. The basins begin 
to pass to the bucket quicker and quicker, 
until the bucket itself is dragged first one 
way, then the other. Next the basins are 
discarded and hands are thrust into the 
rice, which is deposited upon the lap or 
stuffed into a mouth already puffed out 
with unmasticated food. 

The passage of the hands gets still 
quicker, and now comes a general scram¬ 
ble. One fellow seizes the bucket and 
runs eating busily, chased by his mess¬ 
mates like a hen in a farmyard with a 
dainty bit. The bucket is upset, and a 
tussle on hands and knees ensues. The 


lower deck at this moment of crisis 
presents an indescribable scene; excited 
Chinamen struggling madly but also 
ravenously eating, accompanied with the 
guttural chatter of those disappointed in 
their dinner or robbed of half their share. 
A considerable time elapses ere the atmo¬ 
sphere of the lower deck is cooled down 
and the mess servants have cleaned and 
put away that bone of contention—the 
bucket. Those whose expectations of 
dinner have been so bitterly defeated be¬ 
take themselves to the upper deck ports, 
and there, in comparative seclusion, drown 
dull care and a yearning stomach in the 
opium pipe. 

The coolies were made use of in clean¬ 
ing the decks. The holystoning process 
was extremely distasteful to them, but the 
Chief Officer was determined to counteract 
dirt by an increased amount of cleaning, 


and also it was thought desirable to give 
them work to do other than fighting over 
the rice bucket and indulging in their 
opium. Employment was also found for 
them in the ship’s hold; but in those lower 
regions a sharp look-out had to be kept on 
bags of nuts, sugar, and other edible knick- 
knacks. 

Bed-time was at 8 p.m., and when it 
happened that something had to be done 
on the lower deck after they had gone to 
roost, the junior members of the crew w T ere 
not slow to take advantage of the chance 
for a lark. Who has been to sea and not 
know that bumping a man’s hammock 
underneath is the best means of making 
him furious? Unless, of course, “ cutting 
down ” is better ! To pass a knife through 
the hammock lanyards was the work of a 
moment, and down went Johnny, head¬ 
first ; such a crack on his skull against the 
deck as must have set the stars a-dancing. 


“Let go your pigtail haulyards,’’ shouted 
the irreverent youngsters, and down came 
the Chinamen one after the other in right 
royal style. Some of them showed fight 
at being so unceremoniously disturbed, but 
such a scrimmage generally ended in the 
Celestials getting worsted. 

Perhaps the man, of all the Britons on 
board ship, who had least love for the 
foreign passengers was the captain’s cook. 
He always wore a spotlessly white cap 
and apron, and as he was particularly neat 
in all his habits, his antipathy for the 
Chinese came as no matter for surprise. 
He let them know it, too. by strong words 
and kicks, the former being to them an 
uninterpretable but sure prognostic of the 
latter. This cook was the possessor of two 
pretty little puppies which he thought 
much of; they lived in his bunk, and had 
just arrived at that age when pups delight 


in tearing things to pieces and carrying 
shoes and boots into outlandish places, to 
be chewed at leisure. 

One fine morning the little pets were 
missing. Nowhere could they be found. 
The cook was much distressed, and, after 
a fruitless search all over the ship, came 
to the conclusion that somehow his little 
favourites had tumbled overboard. 

Lung-ting was the Chinese cook, and 
very fond he was of cooking out of hours 
any dainty bits for the benefit of himself 
and a few selected chums. As a rule 
cooks’ appetites are small; not so, however, 
with Lung-ting. Bits of biscuits fried in 
grease or anything savoury over and above 
the ship’s rations were evidently his de¬ 
light; in fact, his “grid” was perma¬ 
nently on the frizzle. One day an un¬ 
usually attractive smell of fry aroused the 
curiosity, nay, almost the envy, of the 
captain’s cook, whose galley was opposite; 
and, crossing over, he discovered Lung- 
ting in the act of grilling that rarity on 
board—fresh meat. This was curious ; and 
the cook was swift in his suspicion of 
more thieving. 

“ What are you about, you yeller-skinned 
lubber? Where did you get that fresh 
meat from? Eh?” cried he. 

Lung-ting seemingly did not care to 
reply. 

The British cook, however, certainly did 
not lack words. Attracted by the one-man 
argument, up drifted the ship’s butcher 
and the baker. 

Lung-ting was altogether too oily and 
plausible to satisfy this trio. He knew 
nothing, nothing —with a bow almost 
French in its politeness and a bland smile 
of innocence. All that he would add to 
this was added when the burly cook seized 
hold of his pigtail and asked for more, 
when he remarked that he “ no talkee Eng- 
leesh.” As if to support that statement, 
he let out a flood of what was certainly 
some other language. 

It was, unluckily for him, just at this 
moment that the baker gave an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. 

In despair of eliciting the truth, he had 
entered and begun a thorough search. Now, 
from a bucketful of fragments, he drew 
two skins with hair attached and every 
other indication of their origin. Accus¬ 
ingly, he held them up. 

“ Them’s my Grouse and Ptarmigan,” 
almost sobbed the cook, who had named his 
darlings after his pet delicacies. Then, 
postponing grief, he looked about for 
means of vengeance. 

What exact dainty was it that called for 
basting from Lung-ting’s expert hands? 
Or, if not, what evil fate had put a bamboo 
stick for other purposes inside his kitchen ? 

Doubtful of the stick's real use at other 
times, the captain’s cook saw its conveni¬ 
ence at this moment. The murderer of 
the innocents found himself in a moment 
stretched across the table of his art. His 
hands were held away from those loose 
pantaloons, now loose no longer, whilst his 
big English rival at the cooking business 
showed him with gusto the real way to 
baste. It was, in fact, only the baker and 
the butcher, the same that held him down, 
who rescued him, when justice appeared 
satisfied, and led away the cook, protesting 
that Lung-ting should also have been forced 
to swallow puppies, gridiron, and all. For 
some days, as it was, the culprit walked 
with a slow, chastened step; and it was 
plain to see that, expecting a well-seasoned 
relish, he had received pepper and salt of 
a very different description. 

It is said that there is a black sheep in 
every flock; but equally there are gene- 
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rally one or two whiter than the rest. As 
the good chip Bruisewater aped before a 
fair wind to Nagasaki, there was among 
these despised and resented coolies one 
who became a favourite, almost a real 
friend, with the men. First attracting 
notice as that necessity on shipboard, “ a 
funny man,” he soon won his way to some¬ 
thing higher. 

He went by the name of Ding-dong 
owing to his having announced that he 
could speak French (ding-dong being foc’sle 
French for “ dites done”). Ding-dong’s 
eyes were so funny that one could not 
look into them and maintain a serious 
countenance. There was a happy twinkle 
about the small eyelids, beneath which 
came a nose somewhat like that of a flat¬ 
tened pug, a complexion of shiny yellow, 
and a mouth always on the grin. Cheer¬ 
fully receiving the unmerciful chaff and 
occasional clouts of the sailors, Ding-dong 
grew to be a general favourite. He was 
alwavs in a good temper; his manner and 
talk never failed to produce laughter; his 
stories were most entertaining, and he 
gradually became a privileged person, the 
rest of the coolies being treated more or 
lees as so much cattle. 

A new feather was added to his cap 
when the crew discovered that he could 
spar, for what more honourable term is 
there to any British tar than that of 
“ sportsman ” ? 

The sailors delighted to get up contests 
between the Chinamen, battles taken very 
seriously by everyone but the spectators. 

In them. Ding-dong proved himself a 
treasure. He would fight like a fury, 
apparently just as serious and nervous as 
the rest; then suddenly would come a broad 
wink and an easy smile, welcomed with 
cheers by the spectators, or sometimes a 
little jibe at hie adversary’s slowness, very 
irritating and worthy of a modern nigger 
champion. It was splendid to see the 
anger of his rival. Ding-dong in these 
struggles proved himself a humorist. And, 
incidentally, he always won. 

Thus everyone felt sorry when he sud¬ 
denly fell ill. 

It was on the voyage from Nagasaki to 
Yokohama that several of the coolies took 
to their hammocks as sick. The ship’s 
doctor declared that there was no real 
malady among them, and we were driven 
to the conclusion that.it arose from the 
effects of idleness combined with opium 
smoking and fights over the rice bucket. 
The Chief Officer therefore lit on the idea 
of a grand holystoning of all the decks, 
also a daily scrubbing of hammocks and 
personal clothing. This change of system 
had to be most severely enforced, or it 
would have been evaded in every possible 
way. Needless to say, the sick list rather 
increased under this regime of energy, but 
the invalids were hauled forcibly on deck 
and played on with the water-engine. A 
few public applications of this new cure 
had a most salutary effect upon the number 
of invalids; and there was no more skulking 
down below under the pretence of sickness. 

Of course, there were a few in the coolie 
hospital who undoubtedly were sick; and 
these were left in charge of the Chinese 
doctors, of w’hich profession there seemed 
to be an unlimited number, out of all pro¬ 
portion to the wants of some three hundred 
coolies. The said hospital was well worth 
a visit, if one did not mind the warm and 
decidedly heavy state of the atmosphere 
therein. The practitioners were extremely 
simple in their art, and to every appear¬ 
ance all complaints were treated alike, with 
the one curative process, counter-irritation. 
Toothache, biliousness, sores — let the 


disease be what it might, internal or ex¬ 
ternal, the same remedy was applied. The 
patient sat down, and the doctor, taking 
up his position behind, set to pinching the 
two muscular sinews on the back of the 
neck. This went on for an hour or more, 
until two large bumps were formed, red 
and inflamed—the pain must have been a 
dreadful slow torture. The operation was 
done with the knuckles of the fingers by 
first making a fist. Every now and then 
the operating fist was dipped in water to 
make it pinch better, and the left hand 
was also sometimes added to the force. In 
some cases these bumps were as large as 
ordinary apples, and must have been very 
painful and tender for many days. During 
this trying operation the patient sat as 
composed as possible. Not a twitch in the 
face could be observed; the expression 
was as serene and calm as if sitting for a 
photograph. He would probably have pre¬ 
ferred two hours of this to ten minutes in 
a bath ! 

Ding-dong’s illness was genuine : of that 
everyone felt sure, for he would be the last 
to skulk; and, seemingly, it ako was in¬ 
curable. 

Counter-irritation had been tried on him 
to a considerable and painful degree, but 
totally without result. Perhaps Ding- 
dong’s popularity had created jealousy 
among his fellows. At any rate, though he 
looked less ill than others in the foetid hos¬ 
pital, he was declared beyond all human 
aid, and in accordance with some odd 
Chinese ritual, exposed upon the upper deck 
to die. 

To the coolies this seemed natural; but 
to the crew, who had liked the man, it 
was not only painful, but most inconve¬ 
nient. Poor Ding-dong was much in the 
way, especially when decks were cleaned, 
and, though apparently quite resigned to 
dying as the Chinese doctors ordered, he 
lingered on, and even started eating rice 
again. Probably removal from the airless 
hospital was all he had needed to complete 
his cure. 

Experts on Oriental ways declared that 
the attempt to move him might lead to 
religious feeling, and stir these abject- 
seeming people to a dangerous mood. 

In this dilemma, the aid of the ship’s 
doctor was invoked; but Ding-dong, prob¬ 
ably from conscientious scruples, would 
have no traffic with his medicines. He 
had been put out there to die, and seem¬ 
ingly he meant to do it! The coolies had 
everything thoughtfully ready for his 
funeral, including a small silver coin to be 
put inside his mouth as passage-money. 
This was shown to him, and gave him 
pleasure. 

Meanwhile—there could be no doubt— 
Ding-dong was himself again; except that 
a sense of fitness made him lower his voice 
to a whisper, hang his head, and generally 
play the invalid in an obedient spirit. 
The thing became ridiculous, but his com¬ 
patriots, whatever their motive, appeared 
not to notice. Indeed, to Oriental eves, 
Ding-dong’s lolling form was probably full 
of conviction. But every day he ate more 
rice. 

It was at this juncture that the English 
doctor had his happy thought. 

Tactfully paving the way, to prevent 
that threatened mutiny, he told the coolies 
that there was to be, that afternoon, some¬ 
thing very much like Big Magic, hut also 
very, very “ nicie.” A large crowd, lunc h 
over, waited eagerly for the event. The 
doctor, cleverly assuming the genial air of a 
Father Christmas, brought out his galvanic 
battery and placed it on a table near Ding- 
dong. 


At first there were murmurs when the 
promised treat was seen to involve the in¬ 
valid, whom they apparently accounted 
dead; but, with lavish use of the word 
“nicie,” prelude ere now to other treats, 
the doctor drew forth five brave spirits 
for a first taste of the vague, delicious 
luxury. 

Full of expectation, they joined hands 
as bidden. Then, to the flattered joy of 
the one at the line’s end, the doctor took 
his hand in a strong, friendly grip. . . . 
Nobody observed the movement of the 
other hand. At the same moment an assis¬ 
tant put into the listless palm of Ding-dong 
a small metal tube, and closed his “ dying ” 
fingers round it. 

Full of delighted expectancy by now, 
with broad grins stretched from ear to ear, 
the five favoured Chinamen stood exulting 
over their so foolish brethren. 

Then the assistant turned a little lever to 
its full extent. 

In one moment everything was altered. 

Joy died. There was a yell, a jumping 
in the air, a patter of bare feet upon the 
deck; roars from the victims, shrieks from 
their compatriots, laughter from the crew; 
and lastly, after much leaping amid up- 
thrown pigtails, one of them managed to 
let go, and in terror they all grovelled 
humbly to that wonder-working man, the 
doctor. 

Not excluding Ding-dong! 

Quite forgetful of the need to die, he had 
leapt, yelled, and grovelled with the best. 

Now as, nervous and respectful, the five 
edged slowly to their comrades and then, 
once at a safe distance, rushed pellmell 
below, Ding-dong vanished with them, 
actively. What passed below was never 
known; but next day Ding-dong came up 
for his work—and rice—as usual. The 
Chinamen at large looked on the ship’s 
doctor as an awe-inspiring man, and illness 
practically ceased. But Ding-dong wor¬ 
shipped him with the blind love of a dog 
for his master. 

And when, at the mouth of the Peiho 
River (where we were soon to witness the 
capture of the Takoo Forts), anchor was 
cast among a fleet of men-of-war, both 
French and English, and the Chinese 
passengers were counted over the ship’s 
side, one of them was missing. It was 
Ding-dong! 

Search was made, though possibly not 
with much will, and certainly without 
result. The disembarkation had to be con¬ 
ducted in haste, and no one seemed to be 
very particular about a Chinee or two up 
or down ; so the matter ended. 

Not many days after, Ding-dong was to 
be seen on the forecastle, cheery and 
smiling as usual. His having stowed him¬ 
self away by the evident help and cogni¬ 
sance of some of the hands created an ex¬ 
citement at finst, but it soon subsided, and 
Ding-dong’s presence was winked at by the 
captain. Ding was a useful sort of in¬ 
dividual, and certainly well worth his salt. 

He looked forward with a childlike joy 
to seeing England, and, in a guilty panic 
lest Justice should somehow debar him 
from that treat, never put foot to shore 
until the linii<rjrnt,r was safe in the East 
India Docks of London. 
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The “B.O.P.” Football Player: 

SOME EXTRAORDINARY GOALS. 

By W. T. RENEVILLE (Aston Villa Football Club, and Irish International). 


TK who arc playing football from one 
end of the reason to the other, 
always one match a week and often two— 
we, 1 say, come into contact with many 
features of the game, curious and interest¬ 
ing, and, naturally, store up in our minds 
quite a number of these quaint occurrences 
which we can retail to our friends who 
were not so fortunate as to see them with 
their own eyes. And it is of some of these 
that 1 wish now to speak. 

I do not intend to enter into statistics 
more than is necessary. We have enough 
of statistic*, which may be, indeed 
usually are, interesting. But, to my 
thinking, there is a kind of occurrence on 
the football field which is far more at¬ 
tractive—that is, when something happens 
quite out of the common. To learn the 
circumstance** which lead to unusual occur¬ 
rences affords more real pleasure than to 
know that such and such a player has 
played forty times for his club in one 
season or has won twenty International 
caps. Facts like these prove a man's 
worth, and will be of use to future histo¬ 
rians of the game, but there their use ends. 

It is for the purpose of trying to widen 
the knowledge of many ardent followers 
of the game that I am writing this account 
of some extraordinary goals of which I 
have had cognisance during my playing 
career, and I shall mention statistics as 
little as possible, though I do not expect 
to be able to keep quite away from them. 

In speaking of some extraordinary 
goals, I recollect one feat which I have 
never seen equalled, and which I do not 
see can ever be excelled. I refer to 
the wonderful goal which Charlie Wil¬ 
liams scored one day when he was playing 
as goalkeeper for Sunderland. He was 
a splendid kick, mind you. The ball had 
gone behind, and the usual goal-kick fol¬ 
lowed. His side was playing with the 
wind, and the wind that day happened to 
be unusually strong. Well, the wind 
caught the ball, and carried it away right 
down the field, straight for the opponents’ 
goal. The spectators looked on with 
amazement, and wondered what was going 
to happen. Would he really score a goal ? 
Amid breathless excitement the ball 
swooped down close to the other goal, where 
it struck one of the players, and off him 
glanced with swiftness into the net. For 
a moment there was silence, as the crowd 
tried to grasp such a surprising event, and 
then a mighty cheer rent the air. And 
well it might, for scarcely ever were they 
likely to see the feat repeated, no matter 
how regularly they attended football 
matches ! 

For marvellous scoring the game be¬ 
tween Sunderland and Newcastle United 
in the season of 1908 9 will take some 
beating. On that occasion Newcastle, 
playing away from home, were defeated 
by a margin of eight goals ! The one 
solitary g>>cd which fell to the lot of the 
Tynesiders was scored as the result of a 
penalty kick being awarded for hands I 
But Sunderland’s performance was the 


most remarkable, inasmuch as they 
actually scored five goals in eight minutes. 
Just imagine what the feelings of the poor 
goalkeeper must have been, as such pro¬ 
lific scoring is extremely rare in League 
games. I suppose this is due to the fact 
that a side is out to win, end not to humble 
its opponents in the dust, and conse¬ 
quently having once made victory more 
or less certain, the members of that tide do 
mt usually exert themselves more than is 
necessary. That, 1 think, is the reason 
why scores are so uniformly low. As far 
as I know, the greatest runaway match was 
one played by the famous Preston North 
End team in the palmy days of that club. 
In 1887 they defeated another team, called 
Hyde, by no fewer than twenty-six goals. 
That was what 1 call goal-scoring extra¬ 
ordinary, and no mistake ! 

Things which help to make the 
spectators interesting to us players are 
always welcome, and you may be sure 
that we can recognise the presence of one 
who really wishes us well. The man who 
formerly visited the ’Spurs ground, and 
every time his own side scored a goal used 
to ring a bell which he always carried 
with him, is an example of the kind of 
person 1 mean. The occasional sounds 
from that bell kept the whole side fully 
aroused, and I do not think I am ex¬ 
aggerating when I say that it actually 
seemed to put heart into the ’Spurs. On 
one occasion of which I heard this was 
certainly so. An opponent had taken the 
ball down the field, tricking all his rivals 
very cleverly, and, arriving at the shooting 
range without a man at all near to baulk 
his shot, he proceeded to take a calm kick, 
and, putting all his strength into it, he 
let fly. At the same time the bell rang 
out, probably owing to the spectator’s 
excitement; at any rate it spoilt the shot, 
and the ball hit the goal-post, and bounced 
harmlessly back. The player was on it 
again like a flash, and, evading the careful 
attentions of one or two of his opponents 
who had by this time come up, he pro¬ 
ceeded to have another try at that goal. 
Once again the bell rang out simul¬ 
taneously, and once again the ball hit the 
uprights. But the forward was not to be 
baulked of that goal. He once more got 
possession of the ball when it came back 
off the post, and this time, taking no 
notice of the bell, he banged it into the 
corner of the net. The bell ceased ring¬ 
ing, and was noticeably silent. But its 
silence was not to last long. The home 
side bucked up and soon scored, making 
the two sides equal. The bell began to 
celebrate the event, and, as if the forwards 
were encouraged by it, they immediately 
scored another goal, putting their own side 
ahead, amid the almost deafening clamour 
of the bell. 

There are other spectators who do similar 
things. For instance, there was that sup¬ 
porter of Brentford, who used to bring to 
the ground a terrible rattle, which he kept 
at work almost all the game, increasing 
the awful row when Brentford were doing 


well, and lice verm. I do not know 
whether this man still haunts Urilhn Park 
on Saturdays. There was also the enthusi¬ 
astic Scotchman, who accompanied a team 
to Sheffield, where it was due to play a 
match. With him he brought his bag¬ 
pipes. He took his stand upon the top 
of a cab, and for most of that game he 
maintained a continual flow of skirling 
music. But suddenly it ceased, and the 
spectators discovered that the roof of the 
cab had found the music too much for it, 
and had collapsed. 

I should very much doubt whether 
there has ever been a more ridiculous 
goal scored than that one which Holley 
once notched for Sunderland. It was the 
first of three which he scored in a League 
game against Woolwich Arsenal. It was 
really a most remarkable occurrence alto¬ 
gether. The way it happened was as 
follows : The Woolwich goalkeeper re¬ 
ceived a shot, and cleared it, not very well; 
for Holley was charging down upon him, 
and, I suppose, he was a bit excited. At 
any rate he threw it straight at Holley. 
It met him full upon the nose, whence it 
rebounded and rolled gently into the net 
out of the goalkeeper’s reach. The force 
of the blow had brought Holley up dead, 
and it was quite a surprise to him to find 
that he had scored. Indeed, one may say 
that he deserved to have some such good 
luck, for it is no light matter getting hit on 
the nose like that. Woolwich were well 
beaten. Whether I am right in hazard¬ 
ing a guess that it was owing to the sud¬ 
denness of that goal, and the unexpected 
and novel way in which it was scored, 
that the great victory of Sunderland was 
due, I do not know, but the fact remains ! 

In an A.F.A. match a year or two back 
between Oxford University and Herts, the 
former won in a manner which must have 
been somewhat galling to the other side. 
That fine back P. R. May was partly 
responsible for the loss—in fact, one might 
say wholly responsible, and indeed his 
experience is not one to be envied. Of 
course, in the case of a man whose repu¬ 
tation is already made, it does not matter 
so very much, but in the case of a young 
player on trial in some big team it would 
have been particularly upsetting. Herts- 
had scored one goal, and Oxford were 
pressing hard in order to equalise. And 
in the mfh'e May put through his own 
goal. That was bad enough, but has been 
done on previous occasions. Oxford then 
scored one on their own, and before half¬ 
time came, May, while trying to clear, 
once more contrived to score for Oxford ! 
To score twice in one match against your 
own side must almost be a record. Any¬ 
how, it is unusual. 

Turn for a moment to the sister code. 
There are no doubt many who still re¬ 
member the playing days of Donald Jowett 
of Heckmondwike, Yorkshiro. What 
a grand forward he was ! One of those 
truly great Yorkshire forwards who did 
such yeoman service for England, and 
whose brawny and muscular bodies have 
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been much missed in the English scrums, 
since the Northern Union 6plit from 
the main body. I remember hearing of 
the marvellous feat which will always be 
put to his credit, and which will ever 
be brought up when the talk on a winter’s 
night turns on the doings in the past of 
giants in the Rugger world. I forget 
what the match was. At any rate it was 
when Jowett was playing for Heckmond- 
wike that this happened. A penalty 
was awarded against the other side, who 
had carried the struggle right into Heck- 
mondwike’s quarter. Donald Jowett had 
always a name for being a kicker far 
above the average, and on this occasion 
he was deputed to have a shot at goal, from 
beyond his own quarter line, mind you! 
It was none of your goals from a distance 
of twenty yards and less. The prospect 
did not terrify Donald, who placed the 
ball very carefully, retired to a certain 
distance from the ball, surveyed every¬ 
thing, including the opposing forwards 
who were waiting to charge, fixed his eye 
upon the oval-shaped ball, took his run, 
and let go for all he was worth. The 
ball was perfectly kicked, and sailed 
right between the uprights, to the 
astonishment and delight of the specta¬ 
tors. What the opposing side thought 
or said is not recorded ! Their feelings 
are hardly likely to have been expressible. 
But what an asset to a side, to have a man 
who could kick a goal from a distance of 
more than three-quarters of the field. No 
wonder England requisitioned his services ! 

A record which I do regard as extra¬ 
ordinary belongs to Willie Meredith, one 
among the many he holds. The one to 
which I refer is that of having scored 
well over two hundred goals in the 
English League. That is no mean per¬ 
formance, and compares well with the 
record held by Steve Bloomer, of having 
scored twenty-eight goals in International 
matches. I cannot refrain also from men¬ 
tioning the fine record of Albert Shepherd, 
of Newcastle United, who has on two 
separate occasions scored four goals in 
one match. The most important time was 
when he notched four for the English 
League against the Scottish League; the 
other occasion was when he did the same 
for his club against Notts County. That 
is the kind of thing which stamps a man 
as something above the ordinary as a 
centre forward and as a goal-scorer. 

Gillespie, of Manchester City, was a 
player who always contrived to keep things 
lively. There are two good tales told 
about him, which will bear repeating, and 
may well be repeated under the heading 
of extraordinary goals. First there is the 
tale of how, after scoring a goal for Man¬ 
chester City against Stoke—the second he 
had put to hie credit in that match—he 
made his way to the pavilion quite un¬ 
concernedly, instead of taking up his 
position preparatory to the restarting of 
the game. On being asked what was the 
matter he said quite calmly, “ I guess 
I’ve done all I’ni expected to do. We’ll win 
all right if you others do your share.” 
After which little jest Gillespie returned, 
and in a merry mood helped to put it on 
»Stoke to the tune of eight goals to none. 

The other little episode has reference 


to the playing pitch at Clayton, where we 
were once playing Manchester United. 
This pitch is remarkable for many 
things, but mainly for the fact that it 
takes more than ordinary eyesight to see 
any grass thereon. Well, on this occa¬ 
sion Gillespie had scored a goal, and the 
forwards were lined up waiting for the 
referee to blow his whistle to recommence 
the game, when it was discovered that 
Gillespie had not yet returned. It was 
then seen that he was down on the ground 
in the 6pot where he had kicked the goal 
from, and was searching very vigorously 
for something. He went on looking, 
answering all questions very evasively, 
until he had got the players of both 
sides, as well as the referee, around him, 
and for five minutes the search went on. 


THE road was hilly, the wind was 
* strong. 

The laddie gallantly struggled along. 
With never a glance at the downward 
way 

Where his comrades shouted and 
laughed in play. 

Though he longed to be there and Join 
the sport. 

In his brave little heart he crushed the 
thought. 

"If I went," he said. "I should cer¬ 
tainly rue it; 

When you’ve promised a thing, you’re 
bound to do it.’* 

The pitch was slippy, the bowling hard, 
A weary batsman stood on guard ; 

He’d come to the field with an aching 
head. 

But the game depended on him, they said. 
The sun burned hot on his tired back. 
And Just for a moment he thought he’d 
slack ; 

He was sorely tempted to lose a wicket s 
"’Twouldbe easy.” bethought, "but it 
wouldn’t be cricket!” 

In life sometimes things won’t go well. 
And “ Duty’s" a difficult word to spell; 
But the fellow who sets before his eyes 
A high ideal as the worthiest prize 
Will shun the evil and follow the good, 
And say to himself, as a brave lad 
should, 

•* It only needs grit, and I must not 
lack it; 

The world’s a hard nut, but I mean to 
crack it! ” 


At last Gillespie yelled out, ‘‘ Here it is! 
Look, you men, or you’ll miss it! Here’s 
the very blade of grass from which I shot 
a goal last season. How history repeats 
itself ! ” Of course everybody roared 
with laughter, and I think you must all 
agree that it was one of the most curious 
causes of scoring a goal of which you 
have ever heard. 

But happenings like this are fairly 
frequent, and you have only to walk in 
any park and watch a match going on 
there to be well rewarded for your pains. 
Laughable incidents about goals are 
always taking place. In more serious 
football they are less common, as is only 
natural. But even this clase has its funny 
side now and then, which compensates for 
what one loses at other times. 


J. R.—Try Roowy or any good music publisher. 
Kliston’s " Organs and tlieir Tuning ” would be of 
use to you. 

A. H. J. (Canterbury, Victoria).—It was, indeed, a 
most attractive story, but we cannot again insert 
anything that has already appeared in our pages. 

T. C. n.— There is no difficulty or ground (or discus¬ 
sion ; 1 to 100 is the first hundred, 101 to 200 the 
second hundred, 1901 to 2000 the twentieth hundred, 
and the twentieth hundred is the twentieth century. 

E. Watts.—T o remove grease from paper, put some 
fuller’s earth on the spot and press it down lightly. 
It will absorb tic grease if you leave it for a little 
time. French chalk on both sides of the stain, 
pressed dow n with a warm iron, will also remove it 

* * 

* A MATTER OF TASTE I " 

On page 63 we asked our readers to 
determine, by their votes, the hand¬ 
somest of the three monkeys whose 
portraits we gave. 144 readers re¬ 
corded their votes, considerably over 
100 deciding in favour of the smallest 
individual, on the right-hand side. 
The result of the ballot for the prize 
was in favour of 

ARTHUR WISE, 

39 Church Road, 

Hove, Sussex, 

to whom the Five Shillings has 
therefore been awarded. 


* * * 

So Simple. 

By SOMERVILLE Q1BNEV, Member of the inner Magic Circle, London. 


V s time goes on the finding ot any new 
experiments or dodges that will prove 
amusing, and at the same time can be 
included under the above heading, is a 
harder and harder task. However, I have 
lately dropped across one or two that may 
afford some amusement, and be novelties 
to some of my readers. 

Cut out of white cardboard a circle of 
a diameter of seven or eight inches. Paint 
half of this black, and cut out a segment, 
as in the illustration. Through its centre 
drive a pin with a glass head, or a nail or 
anything by which you can make it revolve 
in your fingers. Then if you eet it in 

* * 

THE SPORTSMAN. 

By A. D. Bhaham. 


motion and hold behind it a red card it 
will appear green, and a blue ditto yellow, 



and you can obtain some very curious 
results. 

* 

Correspondence. 
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“MARY HAD A LITTLE - 

MARY had a little lamb. 

Its fleece was white as snow. 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

This verse is wTitten in the simplest language possible. 
The following is an attempt to reproduce the manner 
and style in which some of our great English men of 
letters'might have written the story contained in these 
four lines. The writers selected are : Chaucer, Spenser, 
Bacon, Pope, Johnson, Gray, Dickens. 

Geoffrey Chaucer. 

A mavde cleped Marie was ther, simple and coy. 
And in a litel lomb was al hir Ioy. 

No lomb hadde ay so whyte a flees as he, 

Ne lived in swich parfit felicitee. 

In wele or wo by Marie wolde he byde. 

And no-w’her was y-sene but at hir syde. 

Edmund Spenser. 

Besyde a streame slow wynding through a dell 
There dwelt a gentle mayden Marye liiglit; 

And with her livd a lambe she loved full well. 
This little lambe in softest fleece was flight 
Then which no new-blown snow-drift was more 
white. 

To Marye he more faithfull was and trew 
Then ever was to Indie duteous knight. 

And everywhere faire Marye he did sew 
Prom dawn til daylight fayded to Night’s duskiehew. 

Francis Bacon (Addition to his Essay 
“ Of Followers and Friends ”). 

There be that delight in dumb followers. You shall 
note that men that have a hatred or avereation for 
society yet do often take unto themselves some animal, 
as a dog, on which they pour all the love denied to their 
brethren. In handling this matter the story of Mary 
and her lamb is worthy the observing. The lamb, 
that was possessed of a marvellous white fleece, con¬ 
ceived such love for the damsel as he would not leave 
her, nor would not suffer her to go anywhere except 
he was by her side. Thus it cometh to pass that you 
shall liave an animal five times more faithful than an 
humane follower or servant. 

Alexander Pope (In the manner of the “ Pastorals ”). 
Through sylvan glades fair Daphne wends her way, 
And softly sings an artless rural lay. 

A lamb hard by her frisks in sheer delight 
Whose fleece is of the purest, snowy white;— 

A gift to Daphne from an am’rous swain 
Whose passion for the nymph was yet in vain. 

In flow’r-deck’d meads and bowers of vernal green 
The lamb is ever with fair Daphne seen. 

What would not Lycidas or Strephon give 
If they beside her in such bliss could live 1 

Samuel Johnson. 

That animals are capable of the greatest fidelity to 
man few will deny ; that man’s humanity in the treat¬ 
ment of brute beasts is always proportionately great 
cannot be maintained. The story of Mary and her 
lamb, in demonstrating the strong attachment which 
an animal will bear towards its mistress, in showing the 
reciprocation of this affection, and in describing the 
consequent felicitous state of indissoluble partnership, 
provides ms with a picture of an idyllic relationship 
between man and the lower orders of creation. While 
possessing to a remarkable degree the qualities of 
natural affection and fidelity, Mary’s lamb was not 
lacking in the superficial graces of external beauty • 
indeed, his lanigcrous covering, besides equalling the 
snowdrift in whiteness, hung in the most lavish pro¬ 
fusion over his body. Whether Marv remained within 
her dwelling to discharge the domestic duties or to 
perform the culinary functions ; whether she went into 
the farmyard to tend the poultrv or into the fields to 
obtain the lacteal product of tiie cow ; whether she 
walked abroad to indulge in the sweets of contem¬ 
plation or to seek the invigoration of corporal exercise, 
her lamb was with her as her constant companion. 
In Mary and her lamb the moralist will remark sim¬ 
plicity without affectation, fidelity without ostenta¬ 
tion, and friendship without jealousy. 

Thomas Gray. 

How blitbe the maid trips down the lane !— 
ner lamb close by her side. 

How heedless she of grief or pain 
Or ill that may betide ! 

Misfortune back, wan-fac’d Despair, 

And Care have yet to claim their prey. 

Her whitc-fleec’d playmate frisks thro’ life. 

And recking naught of butcher’s knife. 

He frolics while ’tia May. 


Charles Dickens. 

Mary lived in Arcadian simplicity and possessed 
exclusive rights to the ownership of a certain lamb. 
Two things about this lamb were deserving of notice. 
One was the excessive whiteness of his fleece ; and the 
other was a curious propensity to stick closer than a 
brother to Mary wherever she went. In fact, some go 
so far as to aver that, as Mary and her satellite were 
never seen apart while alive, so in death they were not 
divided. On a night when the wind moans and sighs 
round the house and howls in the chimney, and the rain 
beats against the rattling windows, the benighted 
traveller may still see the shadowy form of the maiden 
wandering with her faithful follower over the country¬ 
side. Such is the tale ; but it is within the bounds of 
reason to suppose that the relaters of it have drawn 
upon a highly developed imaginative faculty. 

jr jt 

DEATH OF A FAMOUS AUSTRA¬ 
LIAN CRICKETER. 

THE death is announced of Mr. R. A. Duff, the 
famous cricketer of New t-outli Wales, who represented 
Australia in many Test matches, both in Great Britain 


and in the Antipodes. R. A. Duff, who was only 
thirty-three years of age, was a member of the Australian 
teams which visited England in 1902 and 1905. In the 
former year he played in 38 matches, batting 58 times, 
and obtaining an average of 28*43. His highest score 
was 183. made against Somersetshire, while his average 
for the Test games was 1<> - 12. In 1905 he was at the 
head of the Australian Test figures, and he had the 
satisfaction of making the highest score in the five 
games, his 146, curiously enough, being his only 
century of the tour. His average for all matches (31) 
was 28*91. Mr. Duff played in all five Test matches 
against Mr. Warner’s victorious team of 1904-05, 
scoring 304 runs, with an average of 30*40. 

jr jr jr 

THE CURRENT “ B.O.P." ANNUAL. 

“ The present volume affords fullest evidence that 
the * B.O.IV still enjoys the same popularity with the 
boys of to-day as it did with the boys who are now 
fathers and grandfathers. Mr. Hutchison will have 
many congratulations on his splendid record, but a 
contemplation of the thirty-three handsome volumes 
of his ‘ Annual ’ must afford the most lasting satis¬ 
faction.’’—DR. Kklynack. 


« * $ 



WINTER IN SWITZERLAND. [Photo: DOXALD MCLK1SH. 
Sunshine and Snow.—A Bergschrund on the Ge'ant Glacier. 


[Bergschrunds often present formidable obstacles to the mountaineer. They frequently encircle a mountain 
like a moat round a castle and, being of great depth, form convenient receptacles for avalanches and other 
falline bodies from the ice slopes above: the upper lip usually overhangs the lower to the extent of 15 or 20 feet, 
ami its ascent necessitate hand as well as footholds cut in the ice wail unless the climber is fortunate enough to lind 
a snow bridge in the right place.] 
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e were being followed. . . A horseman 
had wheeled into the dense scrub 
on the instant of my turning. 

We reined-in to scrutinise the country 
we had traversed, but cover was close, and 
we could discover no sign of a horse or 
man, or detect any movement of twig or 
leaf that might betray their presence. 

“ Let’s have a closer look to make sure,” 
I said, wheeling my horse. 

“Not so! Tactic unsound,” Bob ob¬ 
jected. “ He would vamoose, and get into 
the thick of the bush before we could come 
near. Does he savvy that you spotted 
him ? ” 

“ I could not say. Look you, suppose 
I ride back on the trail for a hundred yards 
or so, making believe that I’ve dropped 
something. He might make a move if he’s 
watching us. Do you think he would 
tumble to the ruse ? ” 

“Kid’s ruse!” Bob replied bluntly. 
“ But it won’t do any harm. It’s very 
innocence may deceive him.” 

So I rode back scanning the ground with 
every appearance of reality, but keeping 
the corners of my eyes busily employed. I 
finally recovered some small object that 
had not been dropped, and, waving it aloft, 
cantered back. 

“ Grand piece of acting,” Bob grinned. 
" You could take a star part in dumb- 
crambo, eh ? ” 

“ When I stooped I caught half a 
glimpse of a box-stirrup, which is no joking 
matter, I guess.” 

“You did! Ah, caramba! that gives 
another sort of flavour to the pie.” 

Deciding on the instant that we should 
do better to draw our man into the open 
rather than risk driving him into deeper 
cover, we plunged on through the chaparral 
to the river’s edge. The river made a wide 


sweep at this place, broadening into shal¬ 
lows which offered no difficulty in negotia¬ 
tion. Dinah Don’t made no complaint 
either, as her nostrils were free from dust, 
and she had not yet travelled through a 


sun-baked day. The shore we reached 
was a gravelly strip bordering a low cut¬ 
away cliff broken by a gorge, which, in the 
rainy season, would let loose a torrent to 
swell the main stream. The bed of this 
barranca was now the channel of a tiny 


rivulet barely noticeable among the stones. 
Bob headed up it until an abrupt turn 
shut off all view from behind. 

“ Hold on,” he said, dismounting. “ If 
our interesting friend is really tracking 


us he must show up as he crosses the 
river.” 

I nodded, and threw the bridle over a 
snag. 

“ We rather hold the key of the situa¬ 
tion,” Bob continued, “ for the river 
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curves away on both sides, and he will have 
to make a mighty wide ditour to escape 
our notice. All the same, we must play ‘ I 
spy ’ with circumspection, as he may come 
right over on our heels.” 

We scrambled and crawled to a spot 
where the whole sweep of river could be 
watched through a convenient fringe of 
bushes, where, snugly screened, but with 
nothing to obstruct our view, we arranged 
to scout a section each. 

I stretched at ease. 

“ This is first chop. Who wouldn’t be an 
outlaw, after all!* 

“Delightful,” Bob murmured lazily. 
“ I suppose the warrant for our arrest is 
served by this time, eh? I would give 
something to see Jose receiving the minions 
of the law. Ha ! ha! It would be as much 
fun as a barrel of monkeys.” 

“ By the way, was the letter you gave 
him to excuse us to Kennedy ? ” I asked, 
joining in the laugh. 

“ Yes, and to summarise the eituation 
in general, and ask him to send news 
to Gaynor’s place in three or four days’ 
time.” 

“ How will he take it, I wonder? ” 

“ Oh, he will think us a pair of crack- 
brained dements. Which we are ! ” 

“Especially you!” I sighed, knowing 
full well that I should not have Btarted 
water-throwing on my own account, though 
there was no denying that I had figured 
prominently as a reinforcement. 

“ Caesar and Pompey bery much alike— 
specially Pompey,” retorted Bob, grinning. 
“ But I know Kennedy,” he went on. “ He 
will boil over with irritation at first, and 
then utilise the steam-power on our 
behalf.” 

“Good chap, Kennedy!” 

We chatted idly without neglecting the 
business in hand. The sluggish water lying 
out in front of us was the only moving 
thing in the landscape, save a few raw¬ 
necked carrion birds, Zopilotes, wheeling 
and watching for something to gorge upon. 
The sun gained slowly in power. It had 
already lifted by the width of a man’s 
hand, and we wondered that no one 
appeared; we grew impatient; and at last 
decided that further delay would be im¬ 
politic. Bob confirmed himself in a grow¬ 
ing belief that the man I had seen was a 
mere skulker whose instinct or interest it 
was to hide, and that we might proceed 
without fear of being followed. I re¬ 
mained firm in my first ceived opinion 
that the man was re > ye spy, though, to 
account for his non-appeaiance, I declared 
that in all likelihood he had returned to 
Oaxaca to report upon our line of depar¬ 
ture. We had leisure to discuss the subject 
in all its aspects as we pushed on up the 
barranca. 

Bob laid no stress upon his knowledge 
of the country, for, though it was greater 
than mine, it was confined chiefly to cer¬ 
tain definite routes. The general idea was 
to follow a westerly course, which, as I re¬ 
marked affably, if continued far enough, 
would at least afford us an opportunity 
for a bathe in the sunny pacific, sharks 
permitting. 

The barranca itself somewhat upset 
Bob’s calculations at the outset. It 


started well, maintaining on the whole a 
proper bearing; but, after a mile or so, it 
gradually bore away southwards. It was 
hopeless to think of breaking out of it, as 
by that time its rocky walls had raised 
themselves to the dignity of precipices. 
The bottom along which we travelled was 
tiring alike for man and beast : numberless 
boulders strewed the way; flood-borne 
trees, stranded like eo much wreckage, 
impeded our progress, and we—fugitives 
who felt too little anxiety to be spurred to 
any great measure of endurance—settled to 
make our nooning at the first suitable spot, 
though the eun had ecarcely climbed to the 
zenith. In that wilderness, so remote in 
seeming, though in hard fact not many 
leagues from the town, we again some¬ 
what lost eight of the reality of our flight, 
and the spy incident failed to rouse even 
me. 

A halt was made where a shady comer 
was found for ourselves and our mounts, 
and a pool of water for when we were cool, 
and a sandy beach to lie on. Dinah Don’t 
and the broncho browsed within the 
measure of their lariats, and seemed con¬ 
tent, though they may have wished for 
juicier herbage than they found. We lit 
our cigarillos after breaking into Borne of 
Jose’s carefully packed provisions, and 
lounged at ease. 

“Where is pursuit?” I asked con¬ 
tentedly. 

“ There is no such thing as pursuit,” 
quoth Bob. 

“ What is a little blue paper to us? ” I 
asked again. 

“—with the big blue sky overhead, 
an evident warrant of liberty?” Bob re¬ 
joined, with half-closed eyes. 

The moment was pleasant; the other was 
pure farce. I laughed, Bob laughed, and 
then we slept and dreamed no dreams of 
durance vile or misdemeanour. 

It was Dinah Don’t who awoke her 
master at about the proper time by snuffing 
gently in his face. She had slipped her 
rope, and, restless Bpirit that she was, was 
anxious to be gone. He stroked her soft 
nose, stirred me into activity with his 
elbow, and prepared to march. 

As we went forward the sides of the bar¬ 
ranca fell to a lower average height, and 
lay back at an easier angle, so that at last 
we found it possible to make our way up, 
and gain the shoulder of a mountain of no 
great height, but rugged and scattered with 
cactus and bunchy spear-grass. Here we 
set our course anew, and after a varied 
descent found ourselves in an open, fertile 
valley. 

Although Bob obstinately maintained a 
sceptical attitude regarding pursuit, we 
compounded, arid met each other in so far 
that we united in our purpose of setting as 
many miles as possible between us and 
Oaxaca, and of mixing our trail as much as 
we reasonably could. Moreover, it was no 
exaggeration to suppose that we might 
well be the objects of private and particu¬ 
lar revenge, in a land where outrage meets 
with speedy requital and where vengeance 
is every man’s peculiar right. I sketched 
out the probability in glowing colours, and 
Bob condescended to warm to the idea after 
a time. Indeed, I think he rather liked it. 


It put some gristle into the adventure, and 
lent a measure of potential excitement to 
what he sarcastically called a “ tame 
elopement.” 

With the immediate object, then, of 
putting possible trackers on to a false 
scent, we approached a flourishing-looking 
hacienda which lay before us, and inter¬ 
viewed the owner. After partaking of 
some refreshment which we could not 
have refused without giving offence, we 
minutely inquired the details of a northerly 
route, departing ultimately with many 
flourishes ot eloquence in true Spanish 
fashion, and congratulating ourselves that 
if any questions were asked later on the 
obliging haciendaro would point confidently 
in the direction of the Arctic Circle. 

We proceeded northward for a matter of 
two mile* at a smart canter. Then, being 
well out of eyeshot of the hacienda, and 
opportunely striking a stream crossing us 
at right-angles, we tymed again to the lead 
of the setting sun, walking our horses 
down the arroyo into a desolate region. For 
many miles we saw no sign of life or habi¬ 
tation. Mile after mile we rode over sandy 
stretches where we could let out merrily; 
over rocky spurs of rough, low mountains; 
where the broncho could give Dinah Don’t 
many points in surefootedness and clever 
scrambling; through little desert tracts, 
where weird cactus-growths were the only 
things which flourished, and even they not 
overmuch; througn gorges, water-wont 
and water-torn, but now water-dry in 
season—rough going, smooth going, it is 
all in the day’s march in the Sierra 
Mad res. 

Towards nightfall we came upon a rutted 
t rack, where a pair of oxen under a heavy 
yoke-beam stolidly dragged a native cart, 
whose solid wooden wheels groaned and 
creaked in the axle-deep duet. A Zapotec 
Indian was prodding his wide-horned team 
upon their long-suffering stems with a 
sharp goad. The action was quite mechani¬ 
cal, and seemed to cost no effort on his part, 
or to produce any on theirs, but, no doubt, 
he desired to make some haven with his 
women-folk before the rapid darkness 
overtook him. 

We greeted the man, and asked how far 
it was to the next village. He had no 
Spanish, however, so we tossed him some 
cigarettes and spurred on. 

The sun was under the hills when we 
reached a small town, where we might 
expect to find some sort of shelter. The 
fast-spreading wing of night was closing 
over the valley as we dismounted at the 
door of a somewhat sorry-looking fonda. 
This stood on one side of the characteristic 
square, or plaza, which, on certain days of 
the week, would be in the lively throes of a 
native market, where the simple needs and 
gauds of Indian life are bartered with 
high-voiced chaffering and lively interest. 
This fonda was the only sort of inn in the 
place, so we lost no time in the choice of 
an hotel. 

The posadero, a half-caste, a greaser, 
whose beauty had apparently met with 
violence, received ns profusely. * 4 His 
poor house, and all that was in it,” he 
protested, “was ours for so long as we 
might deign to use it; and would the illos- 
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trious Seflors graciously condescend to 
enter ? ” 

We condescended most graciously, and, 
after seeing that our beasts were safely 
housed and cared for, went up to a bare 
apartment which was to serve as a bedroom, 
and overlooked the square. We procured 
with difficulty enough water for a much- 
needed wash, from a household inexpert in 
these particulars, and then, feeling much 
refreshed, we repaired to the little pdtio for 
the meal which had been ordered. It was 
a thoroughly native repast, highly seasoned 
with chillies, but quite agreeable, and 
nothing new to us. 

The midday siesta had stood us in good 
stead, but we were glad to turn in early, 
as we proposed to be up and off betimes the 
following morning. So, after a few turns 
under the trees of the plaza, we went up to 
our room. The truckle beds were flimsy, 
and the room itself would have upset the 
nerves of a faddist. But faddists pos¬ 
sibly do not survive in Mexico, where the 
science of hygiene does not greatly 
flourish.* 

A traveller on returning to civilisation is 
reported to have said that the wildest 
animals in Mexico are fleas. They cer¬ 
tainly have a savage reputation, and are 
the most ubiquitous of predaceous things, 
with the exception of mosquitoes, which, 
perhaps, fall more naturally under the 
heading of “ birds of prey.” 

Being thin-skinned (I mean physiologi¬ 
cally, not metaphorically), I suffered more 
from the attacks of Lilliput than did Bob, 
whose deep and regular breathing soon pro¬ 
claimed that he was making up for time 
lost the night before. Whatever it is in us 
that sleeps, slept at last, however, though 
the uneasy body reasserted itself at inter¬ 
vals. It was during one of these intervals 
that that within us which never sleeps 
roused me to an uneasiness not of the flesh. 

It was a vague consciousness of some¬ 
thing wrong that led me to raise my eye¬ 
lids by the fraction of an inch, as I lay 
without other stirring. My position 
allowed me to see most of the room—all 
that mattered. And I saw two things : a 
dark shape creeping in at the door, and 
another standing over Bob’s cot with a 
knife in one hand. I could just discern 
the grey glint of it. 

I lay motionless, rigid, powerless to act 
for a moment; afraid to cry out lest it 
should hasten the stroke that would mean 
the end of things this-worldly for Bob. 

Then the very attitude in which I had 
awakened gave me the impulse for action. 
I was lying on my side with my right hand 
under the pillow. My revolver should be 
within a few inches of it. I shifted my 
hand until the butt lay in my grasp, con¬ 
jured there in a few agonising seconds. I 
fired as I lay, without sighting—just once 
—and a dead man lurched across the 
sleeper. 

Two shots at the door only served to 
remind the other greaser, who had stood 
there marking me for his own, that there 
were more to follow if he cared to have 
them. I missed my man as much because 

• The Spanish Terb “ escampor , to clean a place." is 
by no means as active aa it should be, and sounds, 
to English ears, sadly like “ scampinp it.” In native 
quarters the saqj?estion Ls rigorously maintained.—D. B. 



he was not there as for any other reason. 
After the first report he had jumped and 
fled. I leaped in pursuit into the gallery 
of the patio, snapped at a scudding shadow, 
and missed again. That scoundrel was evi¬ 
dently born to be hanged. Meanwhile, Bob 
was yelling blue murder, and there was an 
accent of something so like terror in his 
voice that I turned, and found him in the 
throes of a ghastly struggle with a strong 
man dead. 

What is it like to wake suddenly in the 
night-watches to the deafening explosions 
of revolver shots in a small room ? ... to 
the breath-crushing thrust of a heavy body 
falling athwart one armbound under bed¬ 
clothes ? I know, for I saw it in Bob’s 
eyes even in the gloom, and it was not a 
good thing to see. And that was not all 
of it, for, having wrenched his arms free 
somehow, he had sought his enemy’s throat, 
and was fighting for his life with him who 
fought so convulsively, so strangely; who 


What manner of den and snare was this ! 
we asked. What haunt of desperados, cut¬ 
throats, asesinos, donillaros, for two dis¬ 
tinguished seflors to be trapped in, and 
well-nigh murdered ? Miguel spread his 
hands, spluttered, expostulated. We 
silenced him, we mangled him in our most 
fluent Spanish : not turn by turn, but both 
at once. Ought not his infamous house to 
be exposed to the authorities ? We thought 
it was only due in the interests and safety 
of other travellers. We would go at once 
to the Jefe Politico. No? And why not? 
He knew nothing of these wicked men. 
They had arrived late, had seemed well- 
disposed ; moreover, he was an honest man. 


“ ' I arrest you for murder.’ 


would not be thrust off, and yet made no 
attack. 

“ Bob ! ” I yelled. “ Bob, it’s all right 
now. Let go, man ! Let go! He’s dead ! ” 

I rushed over and strove to separate 
them, but my weight on the frail truckle- 
bed brought us ail to the floor in a heap. 
And then I fell to laughing, laughing until 
the tears came; laughing as though the 
whole thing were the finish of a dormitory 
“ rag.” Bob flung himself back all askew 
upon the tilted bed and lay gasping. 

After a while we pulled ourselves to¬ 
gether and threw a rug over the dead man 
where he had rolled and stayed inert. 

It is not to be supposed that the various 
inmates of the fonda had not been aroused, 
though, so far, no one had ventured to put 
in an appearance. We thought it high time 
to interview Don Miguel, the posadero, and 
to turn his women to the making of hot 
chocolate, which we felt we needed badly. 

We found him'lurking in some alarm at 
the foot of the stairway, and fell upon him 
there and then, tooth and nail, in righteous 
indignation. 


of unsullied reputation, and his house was 
highly respectable. But (let the high-born 
seflors listen to him), the Indians were tur¬ 
bulent. Ah ! that was it! They were rising 
against foreigners in the district. They 
had already burned to death a German 
planter. . . . But these men were not 
Indians, we objected. No, he could not 
explain, but he was muy malarenturado, 
and implored the seflors not to bring 
trouble upon a poor man with hie living 
to make. There was the body overhead. 
That was bad enough in itself. What was 
to be done ? ” 

Well, that was indeed a point for earnest 
consideration. We had no real intention 
of bringing misfortune upon the posadero, 
or even of leaving it behind us if it could 
be avoided, for we had no doubt in 
our own minds that the men who had en¬ 
tered our room with murderous intent had 
followed us from Oaxaca—how they had 
tracked us so unerringly we were at a loss 
to imagine then, though we found out some 
days later. 

We sipped chocolate and gave our 
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attention to the immediate problem. It wa8 
clear that if the body remained at the inn 
Mignel would be bound to give notice to 
the police, and, although we had taken care 
to terrorise the fellow with a view to con¬ 
tingencies, it was not improbable that, 
under pressure, he would lay bare our 
connection with the affair to save his own 
skin. The risk of such exposure was too 
considerable to contemplate. 

After a good deal of discussion, we came 
to the conclusion that the body must be 
carried out into the plaza, where the autho¬ 
rities could discover it in that public place 
at their own good time, and think what 
they pleased. It would not be the first 
body so found, a pitiful relic of some 
quick tragedy difficult to trace to its 
source. 

In a country where every other man 
carries a weapon the noise of shooting, even 
in the small hours, arouses little more com¬ 
ment than cries of “ murder ” in a London 
slum, so we had not much to fear on that 
score. Miguel’s household would hold its 
tongue in its own interests, and Miguel 
himself jumped at the plan. It was not 
original. The night-watchman of a friend 
of Bob’s had once shot two robbers dead, 
dragged them to the roadway, and boldly 
informed an official de policia that two 
bodies were waiting to be taken into 
custody! 

Miguel, as I have said, was keen enough 
to have the body removed from his pre¬ 
mises, but nothing would induce him to lay 
so much as a finger upon it himself. This, 
we concluded, was not from a natural re¬ 
pugnance, but from the simple fear of 


being seen at the work. As the gruesome 
task devolved perforce upon ourselves, we 
ordered Miguel to saddle the horses, and, 
carrying the body head and heels passed 
hurriedly into the shadow of the bordering 
trees. The moon was bright and clear—too 
bright for such an occupation. The moon ! 
But we were eager to set our faces to her 
on another forced march towards the west! 
We set down the body carefully about fifty 
yards from the fonda, took another hur¬ 
ried look round the deserted plaza, and 
were turning to go, when a voice spoke 
from close beside us in the shadow. 

“7 arrest you for murder!" 

Be he innocent or guilty, that is possibly 
one of the most alarming little sentences 
that can fall upon a man’s ears. That we 
•were innocent of murder—for the act of 
killing in self-defence is not counted a 
crime in any country—was small comfort. 
We were taken red-handed. We were 
petrified, struck dumb by the adventure, 
and dazed by the hideous complications it 
would involve. All we could see for a 
moment was the glint of official buttons 
and an official revolver. The policeman 
was taking no chances. We were taking no 
chances either, so we remained rooted to 
the spot, whilst Bob, usually voluble 
enough, did his best to explain the position 
satisfactorily to the official mind. It 
sounded frankly absurd even to me. Truth 
is often stranger than fiction, and it was 
borne in upon me then that it is sometimes 
sillier. The official face expressed the most 
profound scepticism and contempt for such 
a worthless fabrication. The game was 
up! 


In a few minutes we were marched igno- 
miniously away across the plaza—a forced 
march in the face of the moon, but what a 
march!—in fear of the ready revolver at 
our backs, to the police-station. Here we 
threatened an impertubable person at a 
desk with all the powers of the British Con¬ 
sulate. It was waste of breath, of course, 
and soon afterwards we found ourselves in 
a noisome den, the companions on equal 
terms *of a number of huddled-up Indians 
and half-breeds—scoundrels, most of them, 
of the worst type. Groping about for a 
space to squat in, we settled down dis¬ 
consolately. We were in prison with a 
vengeance. 

“ Huyendo del toro, cayo en el arroyo,” * 
said Bob, quoting the Spanish proverb. 
“And that means, as you may say, out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. We should 
have done better to have stayed in 
Oaxaca.” 

“I am beginning to understand how 
amazingly easy it is for the best-intentioned 
criminal to go from bad to worse! ” I 
laughed, ruefully, stretching my length 
amongst the crowd of snorers. 

Bob said, “ Ha, ha! ” in the tone of a 
stage villain—a mirthless laugh. “ To 
have a warrant out in one town, and to be 
caught as murderers in the next! Phew f 
We are in a tight place, my boy; there’s no 
use disguising the fact. It’s a bad egg, 
whichever way you look at it! A rotten 
bad egg! ” 


• literally, “ Flying from the boll, he fell into th« 
river.” 

(To be continued.) 



THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe,” “ A Hero in Wolfskin “A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 


W inter doesn’t last for ever, and 
troubles flee away if we only bear 
with them patiently. The little group of 
fugitives in the lonely hollow grew de¬ 
pressed again as the day wore on and 
hunger re-asserted itself; there was no 
sign of a returning Jean. 

Hal, on the hill-top, watched until noon, 
then Griffiths sent up Ted to relieve him. 
The sheep and cows browsed in the fields, 
the green corn waved in the wind, one or 
two faint wreaths of smoke curled upwards 
from the hamlet, but after Jean’s figure 
disappeared no other broke the monotony 
of the landscape. But for the cattle and 
the wisps of smoke in the morning one 
might have judged the village to be de¬ 
serted. 

Hal’s eyes ached from his long watch 
and the glare of the sun; no sooner was 
he in the cool and the shade than he fell 


, (Illustrated 6y GORDON BROWNE, R.I.) 

CHAPTER XXV.—A GOOD SAMARITAN. 

fast asleep, to the great disappointment 
of Mademoiselle, who had been sleeping 
all the morning, and wanted to give lessons 
in French conversation now that she was 
awake. 

Emboldened by the absence of inhabi¬ 
tants in the neighbourhood, Griffiths went 
down to the stream hoping to repeat his 
success of the morning; but the trout were 
wary, and were not to be caught in broad 
daylight by such poor means as “tickling.” 
The fisherman nearly succeeded on a dozen 
occasions, but he just failed to get hold 
with the last “grab.” He strolled back 
to the hollow, promising himself that he 
would return in the cool of the evening, 
and secure a plentiful supper. 

It was late on in the.afternoon when a 
whistle from Ted announced that Jean was 
returning. Ail were eagerly expectant. 
He had been a long time gone. The 


sentinel came down. “Good luck, I be¬ 
lieve ! ” he cried. “ Jean’s laden, and an 
old fellow with a bundle is trudging by his 
side. We have come to the ' turning ’ in 
the ‘ long lane ’ at last.” 

“ I hope so. I hope so,” said Madame de 
Voisy. 

Jean appeared by the shortest route over 
the hill-top. Emiline was eager to rush 
out to meet him, but her mother restrained 
her. “ Better not,” she said; “ Jean may 
not wish us to be seen.” Ted alone 
stepped out so as to relieve the peasant of 
his bundle. The fellow was old, brown, 
and wrinkled, and he bowed himself down 
before the lad as though he had never 
heard the cry of “ Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality.” And yet Ted himself was 
garbed in a peasant’s blouse that was much 
the worse for wear. The gift of a small 
silver coin brought forth a plentiful crop 
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of blessings upon Jean’s head. The old 
man shuffled off. 

“Well,’ cried Griffith, “have you used 
the magic tongue to-day, good Jean ? ” 
Jean smiled. “ I have no gift of words, 
Monsieur; but It bon Ditu guided my 
steps to the house of one of his own ser¬ 
vants. Here I have food and clothing, and 


no man by the way. Labourers should 
have been in the fields ; there were none. A 
woman stood at her cottage door, and half 
a dozen children played in the roadw’ay. 
I inquired for the house of M. le cur& 
I found him at home, and I bless him for 
a good servant of God. At first I said but 
little of you, only hinting that I had left 


getting stores and timber into Caen for the 
fleet and the garrison. They may be back 
to-night, but perhaps not for days. The 
old man who came with me is sexton at 
the church, and servant to the good priest; 
beside those two there are none but women 
and children at home. The men are 
honest, but worshippers of Bonaparte and 



"All eyes were upon Griffith *.”—Chapter XXIV. 


there is a sweet clean bed for Madame 
and Mademoiselle at the little house of the 
good priest yonder. A bundle of sweet 
hay in the church will make snug and dry 
lying for our weary limbs. To-day has 
made up for many sorrows.” 

“Tell us, mon ami," said Madame. 

“ There is but little to tell,” replied 
Jean. “ I went to the village, and I saw 


some weary companions behind. Soon I 
told him all. He tramped to the next 
and larger village, and bought breeches for 
our two young friends, so that now they 
may be dressed entirely as French lads; 
he has sent us a good dinner, and as soon 
as the darkness falls we are to knock at his 
door. The men are all away at present. 
The soldiers called upon them to assist in 


the Republic; they would not kill us, but 
they would give us up to the soldiers at 
Caen if they were to catch us, and find 
out that half of us were * English ’ and 
half ‘ aristocrats.’ ’’ 

“ Do you think, then, that we ought not 
to go on to Caen ? ” asked Griffiths. 

“ We shall be safer there than in these 
lonely places where everyone would stare 
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agape at us. There are hundreds of 
strangers in the city, and men are con¬ 
tinually coming and going. I do not 
think we could rest for a while in a better 
place. 

The package of food was by this time 
unfastened. There were two roasted 
chickens, scarcely cold, a loaf of nice white 
bread, a piece of cheese, a large bottle of 
milk, and another of wine; there were 
knives and forks, and half a dozen wooden 
platters. After their privations the feast 
seemed almost royal, and when they had 
eaten they rested contentedly, and 
watched the sun go westward to its setting. 

Hal and Ted divested themselves of the 
last portions of their English clothing, and 
turned themselves into French gar^ons. 
The operation was very like parting from 
an old friend; and when Jean and Griffiths 
insisted that the relics of their uniform 
must be left behind, buried under a large 
stone, they felt almost as though they 
were deserting their country’s flag. But 
there was danger in carrying bundles 
about, and particularly such a bundle. 

As soon as twilight began to deepen they 
all started off for the village, Jean leading 
by a way pointed out by the kindly priest. 
By this path they avoided passing a single 
cottage, and, as the hard-worked women 
and tired children were preparing for bed, 




none saw the little party steal along the 
priest’s garden and tap at the low green- 
painted door. 

Their host, a man about fifty years of 
age, welcomed them quietly but heartily. 
He had heard Madame de Voisy’s story 
from Jean, and treated her like the great 
lady she really was. The English boys and 
Griffiths were received courteously, but 
there was not the warmth of greeting that 
he extended to his own countrywomen. 
Supper was already prepared, and he bade 
them waste no time over sitting down. 
“ You must be going before daylight,” he 
said, “ and I would have you get as much 
sleep as possible.” 

He waited upon his guests himself, and 
would not listen to their thanks. “ I am 
put here to feed Christ’s lambs,” he said 
reverently, “ and I shall thank Him to¬ 
night for the opportunity He has given me 
of obeying His will. The honour is mine, 
and ’tie I that must render the greater 
thanksgiving.” 

Madame de Voisy hinted that he was too 
poor to feed so many, adding that she was 
far from being penniless. “ Then you may 
give something to God, my daughter, but 
nothing to me. I must fast many days be¬ 
cause of what I have spent; the fasting is a 
little sacrifice that may bring me a step 
nearer heaven. Happy am I because you 
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have come my way.” So Madame gave him 
a jewel that he might sell it and feed his 
poor in the winter. 

For a little while they sat and talked 
over plans for the morrow, the gentle cure 
offering them the best advice in his power. 
Then he conducted the ladies to his own 
little sleeping-chamber, and afterwards 
took the men and boys to the tiny white¬ 
washed church near by, where beds of hay 
were spread for them on the floor. ‘‘To¬ 
morrow, two hours after midnight, I will 
call you,” he said. Then, holding up his 
hands over them in blessing, he closed and 
locked the door and left them in peace. 

Back to his house he went to spend the 
night watching. 

Promptly to the hour named he stole 
into the church and awoke the sleepers. 
Breakfast, with steaming hot coffee, 
awaited them. Wonderfully refreshed the 
ladies came down to the homely meal. It 
was yet dark when their host led them 
through the village and put them upon the 
best road to Caen. The route they took 
would enable them to avoid the next two 
villages, and they had food for a midday 
meal. His last words were, ‘ r Separate 
yourBelves when you come again to the 
main road, but keep in sight of one 
another. God keep you ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD\ 

Author of “ Sinclair of the ScouU." 

CHAPTER XIX.—THE CHERRY GARDEN ONCE AGAIN. 


N ext morning at breakfast Jack repeated 
his offer, and this time ventured to 
make some necessary explanations. 

“ You do not believe that I can com¬ 
mand more than a million dollars, Mr. 
Smith; but it is a fact. By a lucky Btroke 
I was the man who discovered the gold in 
the White Wolf Valley, down in the Black- 
hills. It was one of the richest strikes 
piade in recent years, and I managed to 
Skim the cream off before the crowd got in. 
It was pure good luck; Billy, the bulldog 
there, was really the discoverer, but he 
does not care a brass button for all the 
gold in the universe. No more do I, for 
when God made me He seemed to leave out 
something which appears to be pretty deep 
in most men. Gold has no attraction for 
me. I don’t want it so long as I can get 
the forest, the prairies, and the seas to 
wander over. My wants are simple and 
the prairie can satisfy them. 

“ By sheer contrariness Fortune seems 
determined to throw riches at my head. I 
bought fifty acres of land in Michigan 
from an old saloon keeper down in St. 
Louis; I got them for prairie value and 
sold them to Stewart, of Chicago, for five 
hundred thousand dollars. I gave the 
money to some friends of mine to develop 
a silver property in Virginia City. They 
railed it the California Consolidated. So 
far the money has gone into the earth and 
produced no return. Then by a chance my 


dog led me to the gold district of the 
White Wolf Valley. I became a rich man 
in a few months, and have more than a 
million and a quarter dollars in the 
National Bank at Washington. I am will¬ 
ing to hand them over to you for this big 
railway scheme of yours. It is a jolly 
sight better than the California Consoli¬ 
dated, for you are looking to the benefit of 
Britain and the world. You want to pro¬ 
vide comfortable homes for millione of 
people from the Old Country, and send 
com to needy Europe. I could not spend 
my money in a better cause. If you do 
not have it, some one else will. The first 
scheme that attracts me will attract the 
dollars also. So, win or lose, succeed or 
fail, if you want the money say so, and I’ll 
put the whole lot into your hands.” 

In all his wide experience of men Donald 
Smith had never met anyone like this open- 
faced young hunter. His heart warmed 
to him, for he recognised his sterling 
qualities. He admired the man far more 
than he desired hie dollars. 

“Iam proud to meet one like you, Jef¬ 
frey ; you are a man after my own heart. 
I accept your money gladly, because I 
know that you will not lose a cent of it. 
The railway is bound to go through, and 
some day, not far away either, you and I 
will drive in the last spike and see the 
completion of the steel band which unites 
two great oceans and makes a highway for 


the British people. When that day dawns 
you will be one of the richest men in the 
world. I return to the east in a week’s 
time and will see that everything is done 
to secure your holding in the railway 
which is to be—you need have no fear. 
When the money is transferred you shall 
receive the vouchers for the stock, and all 
you have to do will be to sit still and 
wait.” 

When he left the camp Jack watched him 
go, with pride in his heart that the Old 
Country could produce men of his type. 
Honest, industrious, courageous men of 
wide vision and undaunted heart, gems of 
the crown of the British peoples. 

Within ten years of that meeting the 
wonderful enterprise was carried to a 
triumphant completion, and Jack stood 
while Donald Alexander Smith drove in 
the last spike of the railway. It was oq 
a beautiful November day in the year 
1886, at a place called Craigellachie, in 
British Columbia. The great steel wed¬ 
ding-ring which united the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans was finished, and the 
granary of the world was now flung wide 
open to the peoples. 

But Jack and Buffalo Robe thought 
little of the end as they finished their trap¬ 
ping in North Dakota. Gathering their 
pelts they struck south again, and were 
soon with Grey Eagle and the Pawnees 
on the hunting-grounds beyond the Platte 
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River. Then came the climax to the 
mining enterprise of Macdougall and Blair. 
If it were not sober fact it would be 
difficult to believe that Fortune could 
lavish her gifts with such a magnificent 
freedom, but it is nothing but the plain, 
bare truth. 

A telegram from Gray summoned Jack 
to Virginia City. As Jeffrey was the chief 
partner in the venture, it was only right 
that he should be called to the crowning 
of the California Consolidated. With 
Buffalo Robe and a few Pawnees he has¬ 
tened across the mountains. 

Macdougall had returned to the search¬ 
ing and tunnelling in a northern direction, 
and had reached a depth of about 1,200 
feet. Here he struck a rich vein of silver. 
Another two hundred feet revealed a richer 
deposit. It was widening out, as though 
the apex of a huge sugar-loaf of solid silver 
had been struck. Further mining showed 
a yet richer part of the immense lode, and 
fjom 1,500 to 2,000 feet the silver-bearing 
rpck simply exceeded all imagination. 

Jack Jeffrey reached Virginia City when 
the shaft had gone down 2,000 feet. Then 
the mining and smelting began in earnest. 
For three years the average monthly re¬ 
turn was 600,0002. sterling. Every day 
the returns exceeded those of the previous 
twenty-four hours, and, to sum up, in 
glancing at the future, in less than twenty - 
five years the mines yielded more than 
twenty-six million pounds sterling. Jef¬ 
frey, Macdougall, Blair, Gray, and Ander¬ 
son thus became millionaires many times 
over. Indeed, their most active calcula¬ 
tions could not keep pace with the im¬ 
mense wealth which poured in upon them. 

Jack felt himself compelled to get away 
from the Enchanted Land where every¬ 
thing, awake or asleep, was full of silver. 
Feverish, excited men jostled him in the 
streets to touch his clothes in order that 
some of his luck might pass to them. 
Every post brought him bushels of letters 
and begging appeals, and the returns from 
his bankers nearly drove him frantic. He 
longed for the company of his Pawnee com¬ 
rades and the quiet of the lonely prairie. 


Immense wealth meant nothing to him 
save endless worry and vexation, for what 
is gold to a man whose ambitions did not 
soar beyond an Indian wigwam, and whose 
best possessions were health, a rifle, a dog, 
a horse, and a friend ? 

But, despite his own feelings, the big 
world of human activity now began to 
claim him. His possessions compelled him 
to visit the growing Canadian cities, and 
there he met men who were striving to 
develop the Empire. They aroused within 
him the desire for a bigger life than the 
prairies could offer. He awoke to the 
realisation of what great wealth entailed, 
and gradually found himself drawn into 
the swift currentsof an international life. 

Yet it was a sad day when he said fare¬ 
well to old Grey Eagle and the young chief 
Buffalo Robe. The Pawnee Loups, now on 
the point of migrating to the huge ranges 
bought by Buffalo Robe for the tribe, 
lamented his going with many manifesta¬ 
tions of grief, and followed him for many 
miles. He left them with a sad heart and 
bade a long farewell to the prairies and the 
great Rocky Mountains. 

One glorious day in June a magnificent 
steam yacht.sailed slowly up the Thames. 
The old sailors at Greenwich Hospital 
watched her with bright eyes as she swung 
up the river. Her beauty appealed even to 
the most hardened lover of the stately 
white-winged sailing vessel, and they fol¬ 
lowed her course with breathless interest. 
She came near Rotherhithe, and a pier 
called the “CherryGarden Pier” attracted 
the attention of three gentlemen who were 
standing on the bridge of the yacht. 

“ There it is, Jack,” said Gray, as he 
pointed to some tumble-down old build¬ 
ings; “there’s the pier, sure enough; do 
you remember old Pimlott and the St. 
George ? I wonder where the sturdy old 
fellow is now T What a river thie is, with 
St. Paul’s crowning it, and the grey towers 
of Westminster looming up in the distance ! 
It’s good to be alive to-day, to come back 
to dear old London. I wonder what Billy 
would say if he could be with us. Poor 
old dog, his resting-place in the Rockies is 


grander even than St. Paul’s or Westmiip 
ster Abbey, but he deserves a monument 
of solid gold. He laid the foundation of 
our fortune, Jack, did dear old Billy. He 
was as honest as the day.” 

Jack’s eyes were fixed upon the Cherry 
Garden Pier, and in thought he saw a thin 
white-faced lad jumping across the barges 
to the shore. Every incident in that event¬ 
ful day passed before his mind—his lone¬ 
liness, hunger, faint hopes of a job, and 
the despair which lay cold on his heart. 
He saw himself in the wretched lodging 
in Clare Market, and tramped once again 
the hard pavements of London—hard 
indeed to the man, woman, or child who 
lacks employment and friends. And then 
he thought of the rich golden lands which 
beckoned to these poor ones across the 
ocean, the fair yet stern land of Canadian 
snows and sunshine. 

He started as though he had awakened 
from a dream and smiled when he looked 
round at his splendid yacht. “ There is 
something in wealth,” he muttered, “ if it 
is rightly used. God gave it me with a 
lavish hand, when I neither wanted nor 
expected it. God give me grace to uee it 
wisely. It is wonderful, Gray,” he said 
with a smile, as he turned to his friend : 
“ the three poor adventurers have returned 
millionaires, laden to the edge of the water 
with a cargo of gold, and, I suppose, satis¬ 
fied and contented.” 

“Contented, Jack?” laughed Gray. 
“ Speak for yourself. Next year I am 
going off to look for cinnabar. The stuff 
is lying in millions of tons somewhere np 
in the valleys along the elope of the Pacific. 
I am going to get it, or know the reason 
why.” 

“ There you go, Gray,” said Anderson— 
“ never satisfied. Still hankering after 
silly-bar. It’s the right name for it, Jack. 
That heathen of a Gray will never rest 
until he gets all the gold in the world into 
his possession, and at the end he will only 
find that the whole lot is nothing but silly- 
bar—unless you have got a contented mind 
to go with it.” 

[the end.] 
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MY FIRST ACTUAL FLIGHT: 

A UNIQUE ACCOUNT OF THE STRIKING EXPERIENCES OF FAMOUS AVIATORS, 
AS GIVEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.” TO 

QEORQE A. WADE, B.A. 


(Mb. J. Abmstrono Drexel is one of 
the foremost and moet intrepid of American 
aviators. He commenced flying in Eng¬ 
land almost immediately after the marriage 
of his sister to Viscount Maidstone last 
year. He is the son of a well-known mil¬ 
lionaire, and he has proved himself a 
marvel, even amongst the daring aviators 
of to-day. He holds the English record 
for high-soaring, and it will be remembered 
that he went up at Lanark to the wonder- 
full height of 6,750 feet—over a mile and a 
quarter!) 

“ I started flying with a B16riot mono¬ 


part nr. 

plane, Type XI V and an Anzani engine, at 
Pau, in the South of France. 

“ Of the exact day when I first actually 
rose into the air I am not absolutely sure, 
but I know it was somewhere at the very 
end of January. However, one thing I do 
certainly know about that first flight, which 
is that it was unintentional. Yes; the 
first time I got into my machine on that 
notable day I went up accidentally, if I 
may say so! Moreover, as well as I could 
judge, I stopped up while the aeroplane 
covered a distance of at least half a mile! 

“ I suppose I was a trifle flustered at the 
unexpected event, for after coming down I 


rolled into and through a fence, smashing 
my machine badly in doing this. The most 
noteworthy sensation of this flight was, I 
remember, my difficulty in seeing, caused 
by the propeller and the oil. But this was 
only a first annoyance, I found, for it 
disappeared later with practice and 
experience.” 
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(Drawn for the “ Boy’* Own Paper " by F. W. BURTON.) 
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My First Actual Flight. 



(No living man has done mere towards 
making aeronautics a success in recent years 


time no one knew exactly what the machine 
would do. and the small red flag had to be 


minutes, and was round the pylones. Of 
course, the feeling was a bit novel; but as 
to any special sensations, I naturally had 
not the least fear with such an experienced 
guide and driver, and I had been in the 
air too often to be eager to get down again 
in a hurry. 

“ It is something for me to recollect now 
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Mr. Graham White. 


than Mr. Prank Hedges Butler, the well- 
known founder of the British Aero Club, 
and the intrepid balloonist. Mr. Hedges 
Butler is a personal friend of nearly every 
famous aviator, and he himself has given 
big prizes galore for notable triumphs in 
the air. Hence this description of his own 
first flight on an aeroplane will be read 
with much interest.) 

“ Since the Psalmist sighed for the 
wings of a dove so that he might fly away 
and be at rest, one has always wished to 
try the sensation of a bird. Well, I have 
tried it more than once, and the fact is, 
there is simply no sensation at all in the 
sense of feeling you are progressing 
(strangely. Flying is just like gliding on 
beautiful water where you can see the 
bottom, and in turning the machine makes 
its own bank, just as a bicycle does in 
turning round a course. You feel just as 
if man had always flown ! 

“ My first actual ascent into the air on 
a plane was at Le Mans. It was my friend 
Wilbur Wright himself who took me up 
as a passenger when I met him there in 
October 1908. So that you see I myself 
had flown in the air long before most of 
the noted flyers of to-day had begun to 
learn the art. 

“ Wilbur Wright and myself made a 
real pilgrimage that day. We started for 
the aviation ground* at 5 o’clock a.m. It 
was six miles off. Mr. Wright himself 
does not smoke, but he would always have 
me test the strength and direction of the 
wind by blowing a cigarette. For at that 


very drooping before a flight could be 
attempted. Now the wind seems to make 
little, if any difference to most flyers. 

“ My first flight lasted about five 


that I was one of the first men in Europe 
to fly, and I must have been just about 
the first of all to be a ‘ passenger ’ on an 
aeroplane.” 


7 ^ 
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V.—HOBBlEc. 


A Letter from an Enthusiastic Collector. 


To the Editor of the “ B.O.P.” 
ear Mr. Editor,—I see that in the 
J letters you have already published on 
ibjects of importance and interest to boys 


there has been no reference to the craze 
for Collecting which is so universal, and 
about which parents and their sons often 
hold such very opposite opinions. When I 
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was home for the holidays, Mater was 
frightfully worried as to the way I had 
knocked my clothes out of shape. She 
complained that my pockets, in particular, 
looked as if I had* had them stuffed full 
of rubbish all through the term, and the 
Pater grumbled also at the possibility of 
sending me back with a new suit before 
next “ Half.” 

While they both sat in judgment on me, 
I was ordered to turn out the pockets. Of 
course there was the usual collection of 
bits of string, odd lumps of pencil, a pen¬ 



knife, two or three sweets covered with 
wool, a bit of rubber, and other curios 
which are to be found, I suppose, in 
ninety-nine juvenile pockets out of a 
hundred. In addition, I had a couple of 
fossils, a piece of quartz, and a rummy 
kind of bean that Jackson’s uncle had sent 
him from South Africa, and the list was 
completed by a “footer” whistle, a scor¬ 
ing card, a note book, a handkerchief, a 
letter case, a few foreign stamps, a bit of 
sealing-wax, and several picture post-cards, 
which will be placed in my collection. 

I had a jacketing on account of all this 
untidiness, and the Governor couldn’t 
understand why boys were 60 foolish as to 
fill their pockets and their rooms up with 
a lot of useless rubbish, in pursuit of their 
hobbies. The Pater seems to have got out 
of touch with my enthusiasm, and I 
couldn’t show him the tremendous interest 
and pleasure there was to be got out of 
collecting things, or devoting spare time to 
one hobby and another. 

Since I have got back to school, I have 
been giving a good deal of time and thought 
to the question, and trying to find out 
from both lower and upper school chaps 
what sort of things they collected, when 
they started being bitten with the fever, 
and whether they have any serious 
ambitious as collectors in the future. 

As I also got one or two details from the 
Town boys, during the “ Footer ” Tea 
last week, and their collections formed a 
curious contrast to ours, I thought you 
might like to hear the result. 

Picture post-cards, snap-shots, stamps, 
birds’ eggs, books, fossils, autographs, 
and coins are prominent among favourites 
of our list, while the Town boys’ chief 


treasures seem to be—cigarette pictures, 
names of railway engines, tram tickets, 
cigar bands, names of books read, marbles, 
“conkers,” beetles, and “bloods”—the 
latter being, ef course, “ penny dread¬ 
fuls.” I only found two youths enthu¬ 
siastic about this form of literature, I am 
glad to say. 

Have you ever wondered what particular 
reason young collectors have for their 
hobbies and enthusiasms ? Some of the 
lower school gave very vague reasons why 
they first commenced as collectors, but all 
my inquiries show that the enthusiasm for 
collecting something—even if it’s only bad 
marks, detentions, or swish-ings, is 
universal. One second-former whom I 
questioned collects because “ It’s not much 
swat ” ; another to “ See how many things 
1 can get by the time I have a study of 
my own ”; a third to “Try and whack 
young Burton’s lot ”; and a fourth ad¬ 
mitted in a burst of confidence that he 
collected “ For a girl chum of his sister’s.” 
This lucky little lady will have among 
her treasures, very shortly, as a result of 
a fortnight’s enthusiastic toil, a broken 
magnet, a row of nuts strung together 
patiently to form a most striking necklace, 
a few shells, some fir cones, a few pages 
of pressed ferns and flowers, five very 
sentimental picture post-cards, six heart- 
shaped peppermint drops with mottoes on 
them, and two very fat silkworms. 

Some lower-school boys, in their thirst 
to acquire fame as collectors, lose all sense 
of proportion and the truth, and will tell 
you enthusiastically that they have got 
“ pretty well a thousand picture post¬ 
cards,” and untold myriads of valuable 
postage stamps or marbles, while young 
Binns, a hefty young freebooter who is 
developing into a bully, admitted, when I 
asked him how he acquired his wonderful 
collections, that he “ got ’em off the other 
kids.” One or two young prevaricators 
unblushingly stated that they collected 
“ for educational purposes ” ; but it seems 
to me that the misguided young ’un who 
collects ants and worms might quite easily 
satisfy his thirst for knowledge in a more 
reasonable manner. 'His chum, Beesley, 
a Nature enthusiast, sinks even lower, for 
he is to be found making a violent fuss in 
his spare time over a pet slug. He’ll col¬ 
lect anything that moves, however slowly, 
and he nearly always goes home at the end 
of the term owing money to fellow-col¬ 
lectors from whom he has purchased 
specimens. Apparently “slugging” and 
other branches of natural history are very 
expensive hobbies. 

One of the Town boys told me that he 
has a huge collection of cigarette cards, 
and another is proud of his thousands of 
tram tickets. These are impossible hobbies 
for us, as the specimens are usually 
obtained by hanging round tobacconists’ 
shops and pestering customers, as they 
come out, for the cards which are to be 
found in cigarette packets. Some of these 
cards are passably interesting, and it is 
quite easy to see the satisfaction of having 
a complete collection of miniature pictures 
of the Kings and Queens of England, 
badges of the various towns, views, por¬ 
traits of celebrities, such as famous 
cricketers, footballers, etc., though I re¬ 
minded this young collector that he could 
always obtain such pictures in a much more 
convenient form in the “ B.O.P.” 

It is curious that once you are bitten 
with a collecting craze, it hardly ever leaves 
you, and there are boys here who, when 
asked what articles they are intending to 
collect in the future, will tell you that they 
have thought of hoarding old magazines, 
precious stones (quite a bright idea), money 


(also good), pictures, antique weapons, 
model steam engines, boats, and air-ships. 

There may, at first sight, seem something 
very vague, useless, and silly about these 
hobbies, but they give greater interest 
in life, they make our spare time very 
happy, and there is a satisfaction to know 
that even the most useless pastimes and 
hobbies have, in the past, been the means 
of making boys famous. I don’t suppose 
that one of our chaps is likely to be famous 
in years to come as the World’s Leading 
Silkwormer, or Slug Collector, but it is 
comforting to know, when you have been 
bullied by a rattled pater or school¬ 
master, that there have been actual 
instances of boys with hobbies, just as 
tiresome as ours, which have made a differ¬ 
ence to the world. 

The following two or three facts may be 
useful evidence for the young collector 
who finds himself compelled to defend his 
hobbies, though the Pater confronted with 
an untidy rascal of a son, whose bulging 
pockets and ruined suit betray an enthu¬ 
siastic collector, would not, I am sure, 
listen very patiently to the story of Homan 
Walsh, the American boy who became 
famous on account of his hobby. 

Master Homan used to annoy his parents 
horribly by his enthusiasms for kite-flying. 
Many a ball of string that was missing 
from the Walsh kitchen, and the favourite 
newspaper that disappeared, before it was 
read, from the paternal desk, ended their 
careers as the tail of young Homan’s kite. 
But that same apparently useless and time- 
wasting toy linked two Nations together, 
as you may remember. But probably 
some of your readers do not know the 
story. 

Homan Walsh was busy flying his kite 
and getting into trouble at home, when a 
Suspension Bridge was projected over the 
Niagara river, and the cleverest brains 
in Canada and the United States were 
beaten by the problem of its erection. 
Eight hundred feet of foaming turbulent 
rapids divided one shore from the other 
at the point selected for the proposed 
bridge, and the experts could not think of 
any means of getting a line across. Time 
after time they tried by all possible 
methods, but they were in despair. Then 



Homan Walsh, a small boy whose sole 
claim to recognition was that he flew a kite 
better than anyone else in the district, 
volunteered to get a line across—and was 
greeted with derisive laughter; but he 
smiled confidently, and, after a time, it 
was arranged that he should try and link 
the two sides of the stream together. Ex¬ 
citement ran high in the district, and 
curious crowds lined the opposite banks 
when Homan Walsh’s specially made kite 
soared up from the Canadian side and, 
borne by a favourable breeze, floated over 
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towards the opposite cliffs. For half an means of making the engine do work for “ Who’s Who ” will prove that not <mly 

hour anxious eyes followed the flight until, itself. By noticing the position of the boys, but nearly all the world’s famous 

by dexterous management, the boy brought beams at the exact time when the taps men and women, have their harmless but 

his kite safely down on the United States should be opened, he was able by a simple necessary spare-time hobby and recreation, 

shore, while from both banks rose a mighty attachment of strings between the taps Many men with mighty reputations take 

volume of cheers. and the beams, to make the latter open a delight in developing their own in- 

But the boy’s triumph was shortlived. the former. Thus he was at liberty to different amateur photographs, others de- 

The sagging string was caught by an ice- amuse himself in absolute security, know- rive almost juvenile excitement from little 

floe which swept down the rapids, a fierce 
jerk followed, and a moment later the 
string was hanging limply in the boy’s 
hand. Nothing daunted, he tried again, 
and at his second attempt he linked the 
two shores together, and solved at last 
the difficulty of throwing the Suspension 
Bridge across the stream. 

That's some excuse for kite-flying as a 
hobby, isn’t it ? Take, now, a better- 
known instance—that of Edison, the 
world-famous American inventor, whose 
boyish hobby made him eventually one of 
the greatest benefactors of all time. Edi¬ 
son’s pastime when he was a newspaper 
boy on the Grand Trunk Railway was 
dabbling in electricity. The owner of an 
enormous ranch, through which the boy 
passeo daily, was at his wits’ end to devise 
some juan of communicating rapidly with 
his employees in distant parts of his ranch 
many miles away. Edison heard of the 
difficulty, and, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, offered to solve it. He had noticed 
that a wire fence ran to every part of the 
extensive ranch, and it flashed on him at 
once that here was a ready-made means 
of communication which could hardly be 
improved upon. He threw himself with 
red-hot enthusiasm into the making (with 
his own hands, and in his spare time) of 
the necessary electrical appliances, and in 
a short time an electrical current was send¬ 
ing messages and orders through a hundred 
square miles of line and several hundred 
miles of wire fencing. A little later, he 
became a telegraphic operator, and his 
more recent achievements, which have 
placed the whole world under a debt to 
him, include the invention of the telephone, 
the megaphone, an electrical pen, electrical 
railways, phonographs, incandescent light- 
ing, and scores of other wonders. ing that the engine would do his work for successes in their garden, and nearly bore 

Even such very ordinary and apparently him. He was caught one day by an over- their friends to death by exhibiting 

useless pastimes as marbles and tops have seer, but the improvement was so ingenious pansies or turnips of their own growing, 
had their uses; for one lazy boy, employed that it was permanently adopted, rods You’ll find that a famous Judge and 
in an engine house many years ago, who taking the place of the boy’s primitive Bishop are both enthusiastic gardeners, 

was anxious to vary his monotonous occu- string connection. while a great General will forget his re¬ 

sponsibilities at tennis. A leading Pro¬ 
fessor indulges in mountain-climbing, while 
a Literary celebrity fishes. A prominent 
Government official cycles and collects 
books, while the director of a huge indus¬ 
trial concern seeks relaxation in astronomy. 
Turn over the pages arid you’ll come across 
scores of surprising and interesting little 
details as to the recreation of the famous. 
An engineer dissipates at chess, England’s 
most popular Admiral works on a carpen¬ 
ter’s bench, one of our leading Professors 
of Philosophy finds his relaxation in 
mountain-climbing, and a well-known 
Head-master fancies himself at gymnastics. 
Another don confesses that his greatest 
delight is in “walking along the seashore 
and watching sunsets,” while a scholar 
quite as famous punishes his friends by 
playing the violin and singing at them. 

A famous Journalist and Author, when 
he is tired of scribbling, sails a little 
dinghey on the Thames and explores 
London ; a frightfully clever old gentleman, 
pation and to find time to indulge in quiet Instances of this kind could be found, who is Regius Professor of something or 
half-hours in the games just mentioned, by the score, to prove that hobbies, collec- other, and who has explored all parts of 

was responsible for the invention of a tions, and similar ways of killing time, the map in pursuit of his studies, spends 

very great improvement on Newcomen’s have their uses. A fellow can’t slog his spare time in Golfing and Philately, 

engine. He was employed to turn two always, and he cannot always play cricket the latter being, of course, professional 

taps which admitted steam into the engine or footer; quieter hobbies are bound to swank for stamp-collecting. A famous 

cylinder, a task which he found so mono- appeal to many temperaments, and a glance Specialist who knows all there is to know 

tonous that he decided to devise some through such a work of reference as about the throat and its ailments, and who 
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would either terrify or bore you stiff with 
his opinions about your pharynx and 
larynx, unbends out of professional hours 
and indulges in the giddy Scotch sport of 
Curling. A fire-eating old General, who 
has carved his way to fame and smothered 
bis uniform with decorations, owing to his 
military achievements and gallantry in 
Persia, China, India, and elsewhere, rusti¬ 
cates in the country when on leave and 
plays Croquet with great fierceness and 
enthusiasm. The pet hobby of another 
soldier, who is known all over the world, 
is—playing an organ. One of our big 
Colonial Governors forgets hie responsi¬ 
bilities in a quiet game of Whist, while 
the managing director of an engineering 
firm who has carried out some huge 
Government contracts spends his time 
taking photographs—and, I understand, 
exceedingly bad ones. Another terrific 
pld swell, who is one of the leading living 
authorities on Natural History, and who 
lectures before all sorts of learned Societies, 
dabbles in Art and Music as hobbies. A 

?ueer recreation of one of our leading Pro- 
essors of Languages is “ answering female 
and male friends’ letters,” while a famous 
Novelist admits that his happiest hours 
are spent “ sitting over a fire with a friend 
or a book and hearing clever people talk.” 
He ought to come down and attend a 
few meetings of our School’s Debating 
Society! 

These examples are probably sufficient 
to prove that there is some use and 
excuse for hobbies. As a matter of 
fact, there are very few people 
who could possibly do without a re¬ 
creation of Borne kind, and I cannot bear 
to think of all our jolly leisure hours 

* 


being ” nipped in the bud ” by kill-joys, 
who would turn life into one long never- 
ending swat, and who would only permit, 
as a relief, a changing from one fusty 
occupation to another. Such a vision 
makes me shudder with horror, and I hope 
it will make those parents who read 
the “ B.O.P.”—I should imagine there are 
a good many thousands of them—a little 
more sympathetic about bulging pockets, 
untidy dens, and enthusiasms which 
they may imagine both misguided and 
foolish. 

After all, recreations of all kinds find 
their level in time; if there is no particular 
sense in them, they pretty soon drop out. 
Boys know very definitely what they want, 
and they are blunt to a degree in their criti¬ 
cism and cold-shouldering of the less attrac¬ 
tive pastimes. It is extraordinary to pick 
up a boy’s book of, say, twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, and to realise what a lot 
of hobbies, games, and exercises indulged 
in then, are now obsolete and forgotten. 

Consider for a moment the well-known 
outdoor games. Whoever hears nowa¬ 
days of “ Knurr and Spell ” ? It is a game 
that was extremely popular in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Yorkshire Moors, and 
twenty years ago it was expected to move 
southward with Golf, but the Spell which 
was going to be cast over us has evaporated 
somewhere, and the "Knurr” has vanished 
with it. What boy knows anything about 
" Doutee Stool ”—a ball game of the 
Rounders type ? It seems to have a pretty 
considerable crop of moss on it now, but 
it is quite evident that twenty years ago 
it gave much joy to its players. There 
were also many enthusiastic sportsmen 
then who threw themselves into the thrill¬ 
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ing games of " Shinty ” and “ Slinging 
the Monkey ”; one merely giggles at the 
thought of such titles now, and searches 
in vain for the rules. Marbles have lost 
an enormous lot of their old vogue, and 
which of our expert marble players now 
(if there are any, outside the Kinder¬ 
garten) distinguishes himself at " Long 
Taw,” " Picking the Plums,” “ Three 
Holes,” and "Trip Shears”? 

What boys rush round playgrounds to¬ 
day, wild with excitement over "Buck, 
Buck, how many fingers do I hold up ? ” 
Who throws himself heart and soul into 
the jovs of " Drawing the Badger,” “ Hi 
Cockaloram,” “Jump, little Nag Tail," 
"High Barbaree,” or “Widdy Widdy 
Way”? 

I don’t expect there is a public-school 
boy in England who believes that they ever 
were played, at all events since Shake¬ 
speare’s time; but your fathers will re¬ 
member them very well, and probably 
glow with enthusiasm as they recall their 
prowess at the games. We might reply 
that the time spent over such dissipations 
doesn’t seem to have ruined our Dads’ 
characters, any more than the indulgence 
in the ordinary present-day hobbies is 
likely to prove very harmful to us. 

Hobbies are absolutely necessary to our 
existence, we can’t keep up the strain and 
the fag without them, and I hope that 
you, Sir, will be able to use this letter as 
an encouragement to boys to continue using 
their leisure hours agreeably, and as an 
answer to parents who grumble at their 
supposed waste of time. 

Yours gratefully, 

Enthusiast. 
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The Ice-Breaker at Work. 

By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


F ortunately for us our winters are not severe enough to 
freeze our waterways to such an extent that shipping is 
impracticable upon them. But in Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Canada, and the Northern frontier of States in North 
America, the reverse is the case. From the beginning of 
December until the spring the riverB, lakes, and canals in these 
countries are in the firm grip of the Ice King. 

No ordinary vessel can penetrate them, and these great water¬ 
ways, some of them the largest and most important in the world, 
were locked to commerce for several months every year until man 
devised a special steamer capable of fighting its way through 
the ice. It was on Lake Michigan, in Canada, that tne experi¬ 
ment was first tried, and so successful did it prove that to-day 
boats specially designed to cut passages through the ice, however 
thick, during the severe winter months are to be found in all the 
countries mentioned. 

In appearance there is little to choose between an ice-breaker, 
as these boats are called, and an ordinary vessel. Yet they are 
built totally differently. One cannot better illustrate this point 
than by a brief description of the king of ice-breakers, the 
Russian steamer Ermack. She is at once the most powerful ice¬ 
breaker ever built, and the strongest vessel afloat—stronger, in 
fact, than a Dreadnought. Her designer has declared that if 
the Ermack were lying on her beam-ends alongside a quay 
300 feet long, at each end of which there was a giant crane 
with a lifting capacity of 4,000 tons, and these two got hold of 
her and lifted her clean out of the water, she would hang between 
them as rigid as a bar of steel. If the same test were applied 
to a Dreadnought, or any other battleships in the British Navy, 
they would crumple up by their own weight. 

This unique example of the shipbuilder’s art is nothing less 
than a hull of steel 305 feet long, 71 feet broad, 42 feet 6 inches 
deep, having a displacement of 8,000 tons, and driven by the 
concentrated energy of 12,000 horse power. She is a double ship 
from end to end, and her two skins are so connected and fortified 


by transverse and longitudinal bulkheads, or, as we should say in 
landsman’s language, partitions of steel framed in girders of 
enormous strength, that they are practically uncrushable, while 
the ship herself is practically unsinkable. She is divided into 
forty-eight absolutely water-tight compartments. 

When the Ermack is caught, as she has been many scores 
of times, between a couple of closing masses of ice, she at once 
rises slowly and easily, and without so much as a shiver. Then, 
if her weight of 8,000 tons is not sufficient to break the ice, her 
powerful pumps are set to work, and certain of her compartments 
are filled with water. In this way an additional weight of 2,000 
tons is obtained, making a total of 10,000 tons. The ice has 
either to support this weight or give way. Hitherto it has always 
done the latter, when the vessel at once settles back into the 
water with a mountain of smashed-up ice on either side of her. 

The vessel is carried on to the ice in the manner indicated 
because of the peculiar construction of her keel and sides. They 
are as round as an apple, and every surface that she presents to 
the ice is that of an unbroken curve. There is not a single angle 
that the ice can get hold of. 

The king of ice-breakers was built on the Tyne by Messrs. Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, for the Russian 
Government, from the designs of Admiral Makaroff, who, it will 
be remembered, went down with his flagship outside Port Arthur 
during the late Russo-Japanese War. When the admiral was in 
London some few years ago, he kindly gave the writer an account 
of the first year’s achievements of the Ermack. 

" When we left the Tyne,” said the Admiral, “ after we had 
officially taken over the new vessel, we at once sailed for the 
Neva. It was in the depth of winter, and we encountered ice 
varying from eighteen inches to twenty-five feet in thickness, but 
the Ermack cut her way through in splendid style without 
let or hindrance. When we got to Kronstadt, she was ploughing 
at six knots through ice eighteen inches thick, with a lot of Bnow 
on top of it. After leaving Kronstadt we went to Reval, where 
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the ice was twenty feet thick. She broke this up and released 
nine frozen-up steamers, and then proceeded to smash up the ice 
outside the harbour to make a passage-way for several ships that 
could not get in on account of the ice.” 

During her first short winter in the Baltic she liberated eighty 
vessels from the ice-fiend, all in dangerous positions to their crews. 
More than half of these were English ships. Quite a number of 
these vessels would have been lost, and it is estimated that she 
rescued over 1,000,000/. worth of shipping. In the following 
winter she did better still. She gave succour to 125 vessels in 
distress, while she also rescued a Russian battleship. This latter 
was in a sorry plight when the Ermacfc found her. She had 
practically exhausted all her ammunition in firing at the ice, 
while her provisions were running very short. 

The other summer this unique craft undertook a strange cruise— 
namely, to the Polar regions. “ The idea of the trip,” said the 
Admiral in charge of the expedition after his return, “ was to 
further test the strength of the vessel. Nobody before us had 
ever tried the Polar Sea for ice-breaking, and our going was the 
first time man had taken offensive action against Polar ice. 
Though many scientists said the thing could not be done, we did 
it. Starting from Spitzbergen we soon struck ice, and strong ice 
it was too. The plain ice was fourteen feet thick, and the pack 
ice—that is, ice in mountainous ridges—was sometimes as much 
as eighteen feet high and seven fathoms (42 feet) deep. We 


times these islands are pressed against each other, and there are 
days during which it is difficult to proceed, but, with a change of 
weather and current, the ice-islands become separated from each 
other so as to render a passage possible. It is not necessary 
when going with the ice-breaker into the Polar region to keep a 
straight course, and cut the ice; the ship goes in a zigzag ‘ line,’ 
shaping her course between the ice-floes. In some cases it was 
necessary to apply the full power, but in other places the ship 
proceeded easily.” 

The Russians possess several other ice-breakers, one of the most 
famous, perhaps, being the Baikal, which carries goods trains 
across Lake Baikal in Siberia. Until quite recently this particular 
ferry-boat and the Angara regularly conveyed the passenger 
coaches over this lake. Now, however, they only carry the 
heavy goods trucks, passengers continuing their journey around 
the southern end of the lake by the newly laid track. The 
Baikal was built upon the Tyne in the same yard as the 
Ermack. After being tested she was then dismantled, the 
various parts numbered, and these were conveyed by train and 
boat to the lake, at once a formidable and lengthy task. The Bhip 
alone consisted of over 6,000 separate parts, and the machinery 
some 1,200 parts, their combined weight totalling over 3,000 tons. 

Arriving at their destination, the various parts were reassembled 
by the natives under the direction of English engineers. “ We 
found these people,” said one of the engineers, “ a very hardy 
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The Ferry-Steamer “ Baikal," that Carries Trains over Lake Baikal. 


found the Ermack could break this ice, and she proceeded 
very well through it. It was wonderful to see the easy way in 
which it broke in some places when the Ermack charged into 
it. Sometimes it would happen that we struck the weakest part 
—perhaps a place which had become hollowed out beneath. Yet 
at other times huge blocks would stick to the vessel, cover her 
bow, and bend up underneath her; charge into other pieces with 
us, and break them without leaving us, and in that event we had 
to steam backwards and get rid of it. 

“ The summer is the best time for negotiating the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean, for then, although the sea is full of ice, it is ice 
in the shape of islands divided by canals, which are mostly filled 
with broken ice. During the progress of the Ermack floes 
of ice over a mile long moved away and gave passage to her. In 
charging ‘ hummock ’ or ‘ pack ’ ice the bow of the vessel rises up 
eight feet or so; the field cracks, and the ship then falls down 
and goes ahead, moving both sides of the debris of the ice-field. 
It is most exciting to see some of the big pieces of ice fall down 
into the water and the others coming to the surface from the great 
depths, every detached piece trying to find a new position, while 
the ice-breaker berself, always being pushed along gradually, rises, 
cracks the ice, and falls again. Our usual rate of speed was 
three and a-half knots an hour in Polar regions. 

“ The islands of the Polar Sea are of different sizes, some being 
as much as five miles in diameter; the others are smaller, and the 
great majority of them do not exceed hundreds of feet. Some- 


lot, rough and ready, but certainly obliging and willing. Indeed, 
they proved very good workmen. We felt a little nervous about 
them at first, as they are either descendants of exiles who have 
settled in the country, or are those exiles whose term of banish¬ 
ment has not expired, and whom their passports prevent from 
returning to Russia. In a word they were Russian convicts, but 
greatly interested in our work and the ship, particularly when 
they learned that the vessel was capable of carrying trains and 
of cutting her way through the thick ice during the winter 
months.” 

This interesting ice-breaker is in many respects a curious- 
looking craft. She is 290 feet long, with a 57-foot beam. She 
has numerous water-tight divisions, and a double bottom runs 
nearly the full length of the vessel, capable of holding about 
six hundred tons of water ballast. On the main or carriage deck 
there are three lines of rails affording accommodation for twenty- 
five railway coaches. So loaded the vessel is capable of plough¬ 
ing her way across the forty miles of frozen sea, easily 
smashing the ice four and five feet in thickness. She is so 
solidly built that the severe shocks of ramming have no effect 
upon the ship. 

Then in America, particularly on Lake Michigan, there are 
several ice-breakers. They not only keep open a passage through 
the ice, but, like the Baikal, carry passenger and goods trains 
as well. This sheet of water has an area of 22,450 square miles— 
nearly four times as large as the county of Yorkshire. During 







the winter months this vast inland sea is anything but a placid breakers never fail to undertake the journey, despite the severity 
sheet of water. In stormy weather waves from twenty to twenty- of the weather and the thickness of the ice. Some of them make 



The “Ermack,” most powerful of Ice-Breakers, cutting her way through Thick Ice in the Polar Seas. 


five feet high are encountered, while in the depth of winter there quite lengthy trips, those operating between Frankfort and 

is ice, both solid and in floes, to be surmounted. Yet, the ice- Manistique covering a distance of ninety miles. 



My Wanderings among the Arabs: 

A JOURNEY TO RAMLEH AND LYDDA. 


amleh is a small sleepy kind of village 
on the road between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. Originally the name of the 
place was Arimathea, well-known to Bible 
students as being the home of Joseph the 
counsellor. For some reason or other the 
name of the place, according to authorities, 
was changed in the year a.d. 870. Then 
it was a Teally large town—as large as 
Jerusalem in fact; and at one time it was 
walled, and had four large and eight small 
gates. The place even now is extremely 
interesting, though small, and Napoleon 
once had his headquarters there. His 
room is still shown to visitors in the Latin 
Monastery, and is a valuable asset to the 
place. 


By P. R. SALMON, F R.P.S. 

During the greater part of my stay in 
Jerusalem I lodged in a house there, but 
for a short time I lived in my own tent 
which I had pitched near to the Damascus 
gate, outside the walls of the City. It 
was while living in the tent, and apparently 
an outcast, that I decided to have a day 
trip to Ramleh. I decided to go alone, 
as there was a railway there, and the 
place looked on the map so very easy to 
get to. There were only two trains each 
day, the time of the arrival and the de¬ 
parture of the train allowing me ample 
time to look around the place and to do 
the sketches I required. But, as Robert 
Bums said, “ The best laid schemes o’ 
mice and men gang aft a-gley, and leave us 


naught but grief for promised joy.” My 
programme went wrong, and the journey 
proved one of the most eventful it has been 
my lot to undertake ; it was one I am never 
likelv to forget. 

I have said that there is a train run 
between Ramleh and Jerusalem, but I 
will not describe it; suffice it to say that 
it is I should imagine something like the 
first railway train driven by George 
Stephenson between Stockton and Darling¬ 
ton, at a speed of fifteen miles per hour, 
in the year 1825. Ramleh is forty and 
a-half miles from Jerusalem, and I left 
the latter place at 7.40 a.m., and arrived 
at Ramleh at 10.45 the same morning. 
We were delayed by a little “accident,” 
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it is true, one of the funniest accidents I 
have ever known. We left Jerusalem all 
right, and I tried to make myself as com¬ 
fortable as I could in the cattle-truck-like 
carriage, my travelling companions being 
some sickly-looking young Turkish lads 
who I thought were going to some con¬ 
sumptive hospital, but I was told that they 
were going somewhere to be made into 
soldiers for their country; they, however, 
looked as if a little boy scouting was first 
required. One busied himself by sewing 
up a rent in his garments, first making the 
holes with an old nail, and then threading 
coarse string through. 

The particular part of country we 
travelled through was the Plain of Sharon, 
or at least one of them, for there are three 
Sharons, Palestine being a land of dupli¬ 
cates. The ecenery was rather wild and 
picturesque the flowers beside and on the 
line itself being very fine, particularly 
some narcissus and rock cistus, both of 
which are quoted by authorities as being 
the Rose of Sharon. The train travelled 
slow and sure until we arrived at a rather 
desolate spot five or six miles from 
Ramleh, when we came to a standstill. 

“ Puffing Billy ” refused to move. Why 
we should stop in such a wilderness no one 
seemed to know. Presently, however, a 
large company of Bedouins were seen 
galloping towards us, and the nervous ones 
in the train at once came to the conclusion 
that we were held up by a band of robbers. 
Such, however, was not the case, for they 
galloped harmlessly by, looking at us in the 
manner a hansom-cab driver looks at a 
broken-down motor-bus. We at first were 
not allowed to leave the train, and putting 
of our heads out of the windows had to 
suffice. I 8aw the driver and stoker 
pulling some long grass from beneath the 
wheels, and I suggested that 6ome grass 
bad got entangled in the wheels, and so 
stopped the train. Many of the passengers 
lost patience, but what we said and did 
is, as Kipling says, “ another story.” Some 
of us got out of the windows at last, and 
walked to the engine, and then we learned 
the truth. It was this : For some reason 
or other the stoker had neglected his work : 
the fire in the engine was nearly out, and 
there was little or no steam. By the aid, 
however, of the dry grass and a few pieces 
of old roots of trees, the fire was re¬ 
started, steam was got up, and we were 
soon off again. 

Ramleh was reached at last, a little late 
certainly, but we were perhaps lucky to 
get there at all. The place I will not 
describe in minute detail; suffice it to say 
that there are plenty of ruined houses, 
palm trees, and cactus hedges of ten to 
twelve feet in height. T reamed about the 
place, and did what sketches I wanted. 
I was not dressed in Arab attire, but 
met with no troubles in the town itself, 
although I attracted much attention, which 
I did not mind. 

The next station from Ramleh is Lydda, 
five miles away; and I was told in 
Jerusalem that I could get a mule or a 
carriage from one place to the other, and 
return direct to Jerusalem from Lydda, 
which I made up my mind to do. On in¬ 
quiry I found that the two carriages 
owned by the inhabitants had that morn¬ 
ing gone to Jaffa, thirteen miles away, and 
that all the mules were away on journeys 
or at work in the fields. My only plan was 
to walk, and that I foolishly decided to do. 
i I wanted to go to Lydda because it was 
where St. Peter healed the paralytic men; 
I also wanted to see the tomb of St. 
George, who is said to be buried beneath 
an altar in one of the churches there. I 
might say it is one of St. George’s tombs, 


for in my later travels I had two others 
pointed out to me as being authentic; the 
traveller may take his choice. St. George, 
who died on April 24, 303, at Nicomedia 
in Asia Minor, was, as most of my readers 
know, the Patron Saint of England. 

The road from Ramleh to Lydda looked 
well on the map, and the walk might have 
been an easy one on a cool day, but with the 
thermometer at ninety-seven in the shade 
it proved a difficult matter, more especially 
as there were no trees to speak of—nothing 
but the blazing sun, and sand like a 
furnace. Ramleh means “sand,” and for 
once 1 found a district rightly named. 
The sandwiches and bottle of native wine 
I had brought from Jerusalem had dis¬ 
appeared at the time I commenced the 
walk, but I did not worry about that, as I 
felt certain of being able to secure water 
or other liquid refreshment should I need 
it on the way. It must have been the 
knowledge that I had no drink that made 
me all the more thirsty, because, as the 
proverb says, no one misses the water until 
the well runs dry. I had got well on the 
sandy track when I began to feel the effects 
of thirst, the horrors of which pain me 
even now when I think of them—feelings I 
cannot describe. 

In the distance I could see a small ram¬ 
shackle building, which I made tracks for, 
in the hope of finding water, and certainly 
shelter from the Bun, the heat from which 
was beginning to make my legs tremble, 
my shoulders ache, and my head giddy. 
I was then about half-way on my journey, 
and the travelling through the sand had 
been most fatiguing; I would have paid 
anything for water, raisins, or chocolate. 

The small building appeared to be a 
kind of “ khan ” or resting-place for 
travellers, and in which camel and mules 
had been stabled. In the centre of the 
floor was a small hole cut in a block of 
stone, which apparently served as a drain. 
Into this I threw some stones, which I 
heard splash into water at the bottom, 
and by the clearness of the ring I con¬ 
cluded it was a cistern or well, but the 
time the stones took to reach the water 
proved that the latter was a very long way 
down. There was no rope or bucket, and 
the thought of water so near and yet so far 
made my thirst all the greater, and my 
head more giddy. Fortunately I had some 
string, to which I tied the empty wine 
bottle—I had kept the bottle in the hope 
of finding water—but alas ! the string was 
much too short. I thought of untwisting 
the string, but even then the water could 
not be reached. I then tied 6ome long 
blades of grass together, and finally knotted 
some of my garments together; but even 
then the water could not be reached, and 
I was afraid that my weakness would 
cause me to drop my clothing and the 
bottle into the water. 

Just as I was losing my senses an 
Arab rode past on horseback, and 
seeing my predicament came to my 
assistance. He took the reins from his 
horse, and on the reins he tied the bottle; 
then he attached the reins to hie long 
spear, and by these means managed to get 
the bottle into the water. I snail never 
forget the welcome noise of that bottle 
touching the water. On the bottle being 
drawn up it was found that the water was 
discoloured and dirty, but that did not 
matter. I first poured the water over my 
wrists, and then over my head, the Arab—- 
whose language, by the way, I could not 
then speak—kindly refilling the bottle as 
required. The water became more dirty— 
owing to the bottle stirring up the mud, I 
suppose—but by putting my handkerchief 
over the bottle I was able to strain the 


water to soma extent, and I then ven¬ 
tured to rinse my mouth. The Arab, how¬ 
ever, did not hesitate to drink the water 
as it came from the well; but I did not 
venture to swallow any, although the good- 
natured fellow intimated to me by signs 
that the water was very good. I soon felt 
better, but not well enough to resume my 
journey. I pointed in the direction I 
wished to go, and the Arab at once took 
me and placed me beside him on his horse, 
and in this manner we approached Lydda, 
the exhilarating ride reviving me con¬ 
siderably. But to add to my troubles my 
watch stopped. 

The tomb of St. George at Lydda the 
guide-book told me was half an hour’s 
walk from the railway station, and the 
train was timed to leave Lydda at three 
o’clock, arriving at Jerusalem at 6.30. 
Arabs never know the right time, and it is 
unwise to ask them; but by the position 
of the sun I estimated the time to be about 
two o’clock. I therefore made signs for 
my Arab friend to lei me get off the horse 
at the church, which he did, probably 
thinking that I wanted to go in for de¬ 
votional purposes. When bidding him 
farewell I offered him some money, which 
he refused. I saw and made a rough 
sketch of the tomb, and started for the 
station, the Greek priest at the church 
telling me that the time was a quarter-past 
two. Either he was wrong or I mistook 
my way, for when nearing the station I 
Baw the train coming, and ill as I felt I 
had to make the best use of my legs. 

Railway officials in Palestine are rather 
slow as a rule : they appear to sleep all 
day and wake up only when a train arouses 
them. At Lydda, however, I was 
astonished at the booking clerk’s agility; 
he appeared to be waiting for me. I was 
the only passenger, and as far as I could 
judge he was the only official at the 
station. He gave me my ticket and change 
in a few seconds, and I thought the fellow 
even more obliging and kind when he 
locked up his little office, and came and 
opened the carriage door for me. Such 
courtesy had, I felt sure, never been shown 
a visitor before. I fully intended tipping 
him, but he was missing when the train 
started. It was not until I reached 
Jerusalem that I discovered what a lot of 
bad money he had given me in change. 
It is only by experience that one learns the 
motives of such obliging individuals, and 
one at times has to pay pretty dearly for 
the knowledge. 
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Corresponbence. 


R. M. (Dublin) and others.—Small chance Indeed for 
you, from a pecuniary point of view, at any rate, for 
some years to come. If you think of following art 
seriously, you should join classes at some technical 
Institute and work hard. 

Admirer (Leicester).— We may, perhaps, bo able 
to do so, but not at present. 

W. BAILEY.—Details respecting the entry and training 
of boy artificers in the Itoyal Navy are given in 
the special regulations which may be obtained free 
on written application to the Secretary to thi 
Admiralty, Whitehall London. 8.W. You will find 
the main particulars in the Quarterly Navy List, 
which can be consulted at every public library. 

Numismatic. —It is one of John Wilkinson's tokens, 
and not a coin. Copper tokens were used before the 
reform of the copper coinage ; they were practically 
promises to pay and retained their value so long as 
the issuer was prepared to honour them. They were 
introduced owing to the scarcity of coins for small 
amounts. 

M. T. Braunemandel. —The stars on the omnibus 
conductor's sleeve answer the same purpose as the 
ban on a postman’s coat. They show the different 
grades due to merit or seniority. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SCOOT WALTER Pierce, the King’s Scout for Bucking¬ 
hamshire, has just been publicly presented in the 
Barrack Square at High Wycombe with the Coronation 
Cup. The qualifications for the prize were extremely 
onerous, but Scout Pierce was acknowledged to be the 
most proficient in general training, signalling, cooking, 
camp sanitation, cheerfulness, chivalry, and ambulance 
work, and he was awarded the prize. 
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A PLUCKY SCOUT. 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. [Photo: DONALD McLBisH. 


Accident on a dangerous ice-slope saved by the rope. 


. , [This picture was made on a steep iocxdope on the Pilatte glacier, where in the event of the rope breaking 

A noteworthy case of gallantry and pluck on the there was little to prevent a man from darting Into the crevasse, which waited open-mouthed 100 feet 

part of a scout has just been officially recognised, where below. Fortunately Alpine rope is very strong, the best kinds sustaining a weight of 2,200 lb. before breaking.] 


A NOTABLE SCOUT. 

Winner of the Kind’s Badoe awarded the 
CORONATION CLP. 


Scout Geoffrey Williams, 1st Swansea Valley Troop, 
saved a lady's life at grave risk to his own. Whilst 
cycling he met a runaway horse attached to a dog-cart 
galloping towards him. A lady in the vehicle was 
calling for help. The scout sprang from his machine 
and ran to catch the horse’s head. The animal swerved, 
slewed round, and started off again. The scout re¬ 
mounted his bicycle afld raced after it. On overtaking 
the dog-cart he caught hold of the back of It and, 
throwing himself clear of the bicycle, he managed to 
clamber into the trap. • By this time the reins had 
fallen on to the horse’s back and were dangling from its 
nock. Creeping out on the runaway’s back with one 
foot on either shaft the lad worked his way up to the 
animal’s head; then throwing his arms around the 
horse’s neck, he jumped from the animal’s back 
to the ground, still holding its head. In this way 
he managed to pull the runaway up and no damage 
was done. 

Williams is the short figure in the picture; his com¬ 
panion is Scout Dan K. Williams, who won the Silver 
Wolf, the first In South Wales. 


THE PATRIOTIC WORK OP THE 
NATIONAL REFUGES. 

THE Boys’ Home at 164 Shaftesbury Avenue is t 
familiar sight to many of our London readers ; but very 
few of them have any idea of the extensive work 
carried on by the Society whose headquarters are 
situated in this busy thoroughfare. During the past 
sixty-eight years, about 20.400 poor boys and girls have 
been given a good start in life by the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children (incorporated 
1904). The popular Training Ships Arcthusa and 
Chichester, stationed at Greenhithe, Kent, which belong 
to this Society, have sent 9,000 poor boys of good 
character into the Royal Navy and Merchant Service ; 
and there is scarcely any British regiment which does 
not have some ’* old boys ’’ from this Society’s Homes 
at Twickenham or Bisley. A large number of old 
Arethusa boys are now stalwart members of the London 
Fire Brigade, some of whom have attained to a high 
rank. In the Society’s ten Homes and two Ships over 
1,150 girls and boys are constantly maintained. No 
votes are needed to secure admission. The work 
depends on voluntary contributions. Their Majesties 
the King and Queen are Patrons of this excellent 
charity, and contributions will be gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged by the Joint Secretaries, Mr. H. Bristow Wallen 
and Mr. Henry G. Copeland. 




















Proscpiptos: 

A TALE OF WESTERN MEXICO. 

By DAVID BELLIN, 

Author of “ The Moose-Call," “ Silly Sheep Cully,” “ Skipper Harrison's Double,” etc. 
PART III. 


"TT7 x vvere awakened from a most uneasy 
\\ slumber of some hours’ duration by 
a commotion at the door, which was flung 
back to admit of a wild-looking Indian 
being brutally hurled into the cell, to trip 
over an outstretched leg and fall like a 
log to the floor. The door clanged-to again, 
and bolts were shot home; the unfor¬ 
tunate wretch lay panting, and bleeding 
freely from an ugly scalp wound. The 
other prisoners gazed at him with bleared, 
drowsy eyes. He was no matter for senti¬ 
ment. They themselves had been hustled 
in, or kicked in, without arousing comment 
among the inmates of the dungeon, so why 
fret about this man because he happened 
to lie where he fell. 

It was Bob Tempest who made a move 
in quick sympathy. 

“ Well, my friend,” he exclaimed, strid¬ 
ing over, “ you look kind of tuckered out, 
I must say ! ” 

There was no answering movement, so 
Bob turned him on his back and bunched 
a bundle of straw under his head. The 
man made a threatening gesture the 
moment he was touched, so Bob imme¬ 
diately said in Spanish, “ Easy, amigo, 
I’m your friend, and I’m going to patch 
up this cut on your head.” 

“ Mil gracias, seflor,” the man replied 
fairly civilly, seeing that Bob meant well, 
“ but let me be. It is all right.” 

“No, it ain’t all right! You can take 
my word for that. You’ll be festering in 
a couple of hours if it’s not attended to, 
and then you’ll have blood poisoning, and 
be cold meat (came /rto, Bob called it) 
quicker than a snake bite.” 

I was standing at his side with a 
pannikin of tepid water by that time—the 
water was tepid through circumstances of 
environment, not by design—and we fell 
to bathing the wound, and probing it with 
a match in lieu of better implement. 


“ Your cranium is sound enough,” Bob 
pronounced with all the sapience of a fully 
qualified practitioner. “ But your scalp is 
hanging down like a bag. I wish we had 
a needle and cotton.” 

In that place he might as well have 
wished for a surgical-instrument case 
outright, and an operating table as well, if 
it comes to that. As it was, we could not 
even cut away the lank black hair, though 
we had done as well as we could by 
singeing it down with matches. 

Satisfied with our handiwork so far as it 
went, we bandaged the poor chap’s head 
with the tail of his cotton shirt, for, as 
Bob observed, “ A white man would almost 
as soon part with his only nose as his 
only handkerchief.” 

Having left our patient as comfortable 
as possible we went and squatted down 
once more to drearily await events over 
which we had no control. We tried to find 
out when we might expect to be examined ; 
we demanded speech with the chief 
official, without avail. Two rays from the 
sun piercing the high grated windows at 
a sharp slant, burned their way by imper¬ 
ceptible degrees through the foetid 
atmosphere of the cell, and then vanished 
into outer air. It was difficult to main¬ 
tain a continuous pose of cheerfulness in 
such surroundings and under such con¬ 
ditions. 

The dismal hours dragged wearily along, 
with occasional interruptions from the 
jailor. The prisoners smoked, gambled 
with filthy cards, and quarrelled con¬ 
tinuously. Our patient sat with his back 
to the wall, his head resting on his knees. 
We damped his bandages now and 
then, and when we spoke he answered 
taciturnly. 

But, all the same, he seemed to mend, 
and after a while developed a curious im¬ 
patience which set him prowling about 


amongst the prisoners, with whom he began 
to exchange a word or two. He soon be¬ 
came an object of interest. Whatever it 
was he had to say was the cause of a 
spread of restlessness and suppressed ex¬ 
citement. We were surprised at this 
display, but had no other feeling than some 
measure of curiosity, until we noticed that 
we were a mark for evil glances and the 
centre of ill-concealed menace. This 
attitude, though hardly alarming in itself, 
perhaps, was an unwelcome addition to 
already sufficient embarrassments, and, 
instigated as it was by the very man whom 
we had done our best to assist, displayed 
almost incredible ill-disposition on his 
part. 

Bob turned his back upon the hostile 
groups, saying bitterly, “ Oh, well, what 
can you expect from such scum, anyway ? 
If you nurse a viper, you must expect it 
to turn and rend you ! ” And “in the cir¬ 
cumstances the mixed metaphor passed 
unchallenged. 

Yet, after all, we were misjudging the 
fellow ! But the discovery, arising from 
overheard fragments of talk, gave the clue 
to the situation, and only served to increase 
our anxiety, to extend the zone of danger, 
in fact. We recalled the hint that 
Miguel had let fall—the Indian rising— 
the murder of a planter. That was but 
an isolated instance. The unrest had 
fomented, had grown to a head. Other 
outrages had been committed; our friend 
of the broken head had himself been taken 
for the murder of a policeman. A general 
attack upon the little town was con¬ 
templated, which, if successfully effected, 
would mean rescue for the prisoners. 
Hence the excitement which reigned in the 
prison. Our patient had but brought news 
of the event, thereby loosing ill-feeling 
towards us, but not inciting it. We were 
estrangeros, objects of hatred, things to 
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be wiped out with the rest at the first 
opportunity. 

The first pitch of excitement was not 
maintained, but every now and then a 
man would start to his feet, or throw back 
his head listening for some sound that 
would tell of impending rescue. A state 
of tension was apparent all the time. 

Towards nightfall he of the bandage 
raised his arm with an eager gesture, com¬ 
manding silence with a guttural word. 
Everyone stayed motionless, listening in¬ 
tently. A faint sound, not unlike the 
hum of a distant rookery, came in through 
the barred casements, which was audible 
to all in the sudden tense stillness. 
Staccato taps of irregular firing punctuated 
the far-away drone. Men jumped up with 
lighted eyes, calling upon one another to 
hearken. The gentle hum swelled 
gradually into a semblance of the ruthless 
snarling of beasts—and it was no less ! It 
retreated and advanced again, until it 
grew into distinguishable yells. The 
reports of firearms became more frequent. 
Evil things were happening in the town. 

I began instinctively to button up my 
coat and tighten my belt, to gird my loins, 
and be prepared for that which was to 
come. Bob was doing the same, and 
glancing round for anything that would 
serve as a weapon. Our fellow-prisoners 
became clamorously excited, and yelled in 
chorus as the rioters at last swept up to 
the prison-house. ShotB began to fly in 
earnest—carbines and revolvers from the 
inside, revolvers and old escopetaB from 
without. The result was almost a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, since there were not more 
than ten or a dozen of the policia in the 
town all told, and the doors of the ancient 
calaboose were not built for siege. But it 
took time, and it was a curious business 
listening there to the rage of unseen 
battle. The acrid scent of powder filled 
the cell, and stray wisps of smoke curled 
in through the narrow window-slits. It 
was pandemonium whilst it lasted, for the 
natives outside were wild with drink and 
the lust for blood and smashing; the 
natives inside were wild with baffled 
energy, and beat upon the walls which 
cooped them yet. 

Bob and I were the only silent ones in 
all the place, for we fully realised that the 
sooner liberty and licence came to our cell¬ 
mates, the sooner large chances of death 
loomed before us. 

Just before the outer barrier went down 
I drew Bob towards the door. 

“ Come on! ” I shoutecfin his ear. “ We 
may be able to slip out in the scrum if 
we get up here.” 

•'Half a minute,” he shouted back, 
“ I’m going to freeze on to the out¬ 
patient.” 

The white head-bandage was conspicuous 
in the gloom, and easily singled out from 
the other hustling cut-throats. “ Now 
look here,” Bob yelled at him through the 
din, “ if it had not been for my friend 
and me you would have been ready to 
bury by this time to-morrow. You would 
have been a stone-dead man, see? We 
saved your life, and we want your good 
word with your pals.” 

“ They will take you out and shoot you,” 
the man said callously. 

You must stop them. If you don’t,” 


he yelled louder than ever, “ your wound 
will fester, and you will die soon after we 
do.” 

Bob magnified a possibility into a cer¬ 
tainty, though, to be sure, the fact of 
our deaths would have nothing to do 
with it. But the fellow only shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Bob,” I said hurriedly, “ listen to me. 
The mob will be bound to come along the 
corridor from the right. There is a 
passage almost opposite this door, but a 
little to the left, which probably leads to 
the superintendent’s office. There may be 
a back door or window, or something of 
that sort. Will you chance it with me ? ” 

“Yes,” he signalled promptly. 

There was a burst of yells in the 
oorridor. In an instant bolts were hurled 
back, and a regular meUt ensued as the 
prisoners struggled to push out through 
the mob of rescuers. Bob and I stood 
back against the wall until an opportunity 
came for a rush. Struggling to the 
corridor we broke away shoulder to 
shoulder from the crush and dashed up the 
side passage, in which were several door¬ 
ways. We ran on to the end, and darted 
into a pitch-dark room, where we stumbled 
over desks and chairs in our haste to find 
a window. We were fumbling with 
shutters when there was a hue and cry. 
I caught the word “Americanos.” 
The liberated prisoners had doubtless 
spread the news that two white men were 
to be had for the catching. The passage 
and the rooms behind us filled with a 
horde beating for its prey. 

Then rose, above other cries, the voice 
of the “out-patient.” There was a 
momentary check. 

“ I’d send that man a brand-new lariat 
to hang himself with, if I knew his 
address,” panted Bob, as the shutters gave 
before our combined efforts. 

He did his best after all, which was 
more than we expected. But nothing 
could stay that mob for long. It was a 
veritable calida, the rapid swoop of birds 
of prey. 

We craned over the sill into a dusk 
made ruddy by the glare of Borne burning 
outhouses. To our relief the coast was 
clear. Our enemies were all behind us. 
It was nothing of a drop to the ground, 
and we went down almost together as the 
leaders of the mob burst into the room. 
They made straight for the window, and 
several bullets whistled past us. I 
ducked and swerved mechanically as we 
sped away for dear life. 

“ When you hear a bullet sing, you 
need not fear its sting. That’s poetry,” 
chanted Bob. 

“ Save your breath,” I grunted ; “ you’ll 
want all you’ve got.” 

Just then he spread his arms, spun 
half about and nearly fell, as though some 
unseen hand had given him a push from 
behind. 

“ Hit, Bob? ” I cried anxiously. 

“ Somebody has scored an outer at long 
range. It’s nothing to worry about, 
though.” 

There was no sort of cover on that side 
of the prison, and we had still some dis¬ 
tance to go before gaining some trees we 
oould see in front. I was intensely 
anxious about Bob’s wound, for I knew 


his grit, and that he would make light 
of it. I knew also that a wounded man 
is not always aware at first of the measure 
of his hurt, and, moreover, even a slight 
wound might greatly embarrass our future 
movements. 

It was surprising that no one followed 
us immediately by way of the window. 
We had expected a stream of followers 
as soon as we were seen. Those who did 
leap out stopped to shoot and run in 
snatches, so that we far out-distanced 
them all. Before a serious chase began 
we were already lost sight of in what 
proved to be a belt of scrub skirting some 
hills in much the same manner that 
coppices skirt the escarpments of the 
South Downs. 

We plunged headlong into the thicket, 
wrestling with unmitigated darkness full 
of branches that whipped our faces, roots 
that tripped us up, trunks that hit us 
foully, and trailing things that wrapped 
us round about. We oomforted ourselves, 
however, with the thought that our diffi¬ 
culties would be shared by the pursuers 
we could hear beating about on a stern 
chase, unafraid, as they knew we were 
unarmed. We broke out at last, gasping 
for breath, scratched, torn, and altogether 
in a sorry state; but we made fair going 
along the upper edge of the scrub, until 
we rounded the hill, and judged that we 
might safely take a breather. Bob was 
pretty well spent, and I had had my fill. 
He would not let me touch his wound, a 
deep score across the upper-arm, not 
dangerous in itself, but painful and bleed¬ 
ing profusely. I insisted upon binding it 
firmly round, and, indeed, nothing more 
could be done just then. 

We were very soon up and off again. 
It was no time to sit round spinning old 
wives’ tales, for our enemies might not 
yet have given up the chase. Walking and 
running alternately we made on steadily 
at what is called nowadays “ scouts’ 
pace,” and drew well away from all imme¬ 
diate danger. At what may have been 
about two in the morning we found a little 
stream and a snug corner among some 
bushes. We called a definite halt here. 
Bob was frankly done up, and I feared 
that he would go into a fever 1 if he 
strained himself any more. With the 
water at hand I soaked his shirt-sleeve 
away from the wound, bandaging it with 
handkerchiefs. It was a case of needB 
must, with no ootton shirts to tear up. 

He very soon slept, which showed that 
he might be expected to do well, but I 
was too tired, or too overwrought, to 
follow his example all at once. We had 
not scored much sleep between us for two 
troublous nights, and no one could say that 
our days had been restful. 

“ And all this comes of chucking water 
about!” I groaned aloud. “We must 
have been fairly locoed ! ” Which means 
daft, crazy, crack-brained, and was 
nothing short of the truth. 

There we lay, back to back for warmth’s 
sake, grass and leaves over our feet, a 
bush for roof, fugitives from justice (save 
the mark !), fugitives from massacre, and 
goodness knows where geographically. We 
could not hazard a guess between us. 

Bob woke up late in the morning with 
his hurt fresh as a daisy and ready to 
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heal by first intention. So far, so good; 
but we were simply famishing for want of 
food. We had not eaten a good meal for 
thirty-six hoars, for the prison fare had 
been hardly worth counting even when we 
got it, and the anxious officials had for¬ 
gotten to serve out supper altogether. 
However, we drank at the stream, 
tightened up our belts, and broke camp by 
the simple expedient of walking off. 

We reviewed the situation as we went 
along and settled upon the best course to 
pursue. We were fairly "up against it,” 
as the Americans say. To begin with, we 
did not in the least know where we were. 

"To be sure,” Bob remarked dryly, 
" we know that we are in an infamous 
tangle of mountains known as the Sierra 
Madres; we are forty miles (or there¬ 
abouts) from a town called Oaxaca, which 
is too hot to hold us; and ten or fifteen 
miles (or thereabouts) from a place called 
Tlalolco, which is hotter still. Problem : 
From two undetermined points 0. and T., 
ascertain, without the aid of instruments, 
the position of a third point G., which is 
Euclidian symbol for Bill Gaynor’s place. 
It should be somewhere over there,” he 


added, sweeping his sound arm round a 
quarter of the compass. 

" All we have to do is to go there then,” 
I agreed amicably. 

" There is nothing to laugh about,” he 
snapped. 

“ I’m not. I’m nearer crying.” 

" That’s no use either.” 

“ Well, I must do something,” I re¬ 
torted; "like the man who was found 
sitting in a deck-chair, because he thought 
it was better than doing nothing.” 

The long and short of it was that we 
padded the hoof in a northerly direction 
like a couple of tramps, only less well pro¬ 
vided. We had lost our horses—Bob very 
nearly fell a-weeping in earnest at the bare 
thought of Dinah Don’t—we had lost our 
weapons, our blankets, money, spare 
clothes, even our hats; so that we had to 
foot it with our coats over our heads to 
guard against sunstroke. We possessed 
literally nothing but the things we stood 
up in, and they were nothing to boast 
about after last night’s wear and tear. 
We were growing weak with hunger; the 
country was so unsafe that we were con¬ 
strained to perpetual watchfulness, and we 


were wandering vaguely '* northwards,” 
or north with a touch of east in it, in the 
hope of sooner or later striking a recog¬ 
nised trail between Oaxaca and Bill 
Gaynor’s place. All told it was not a 
bright prospect. 

We tramped on, exchanging a word or 
two now and then to keep our spirits up, 
and at last I espied a prickly pear. 
We had been on the look-out for fruit, as 
chewed grass makes no sort of a breakfast 
for hungry men. A prickly pear is a fear¬ 
some thing to tackle without a knife, and 
Bob watched me sympathetically as 1 did 
my best with an edge of flint. 

" Can’t I lend you a hand, old man? ” 
he asked. 

" One hand is no manner of use at 
this job,” I replied, laughing. 

" Ah, well, every prickly pear has its 
thorn,” he sighed, joking feebly. 

In course of time we made a very fair 
meal, however, and as, soon afterwards, we 
found some trees bearing nuts not unlike 
walnuts without their green jackets we 
did well, laid in a store, and went on ' gain 
refreshed. 

{To bo continued.) 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS; 
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hb little inn of the " Crossed Keys ” 
lay in the shadow of the church of 
St. Etienne, a beautiful edifice that owed 
its erection to the piety of William, King 
of England and Duke of Normandy. The 
hostelry was almost as old as the church 
which so dwarfed its modest proportions; 
its prosperous days seemed over. It was 
become the fashion—under the new Repub¬ 
lican doctrines—to sneer at church and 
priest. 

St. Etienne was neglected, its wor¬ 
shippers could often be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and its ministers had 
known what it was to hide away from 
the fury of a godless mob. The little inn 
lost its patrons, or at least many of them, 
and Monsieur Friteau, the landlord, had 
grown thin and shabby. This was not at 
all to his liking, for he preferred to be 
fat and well-clad. In the old days, before 
the people overthrew kings and nobles 
and dared to mock at God and godly 
things, visitors sought the venerable pile 
that threw its shadow across his little 
garden, and ofttimes they would come to 
the inn for bite or sup and a gossip 
with Friteau, who prided himself upon 
knowing the history of every stone in the 
place. 

Hoping that times would mend, the 
landlord of the “ Crossed Keys ” had borne 
his bad fortune pretty patiently. St. 
Etienne still stood unharmed; it was still 
beautiful, and men surely would come back 


CHAPTER XXVI.—IUSKY HARBOURAGE. 

to the old ways when the first fury of re¬ 
volution and change were over. 

Caen had taken its share in the great 
upheaval; Marat, Charlotte Corday, and 
others were natives or had lived in the 
famous old Norman city, but the citizens 
of Caen had not approved of the horrors 
of the Revolution; they wanted better 
government, but did not want their streets 
and buildings given over to the mob. 

Citoyen Friteau was a peace-loving man, 
and his house had been patronised by 
quiet, well-to-do folk. The rougher ele¬ 
ment in Caen remembered this, and at one 
time they had threatened to loot the place 
from garret to cellar. Friteau seemed to 
feel that this unfulfilled threat still hung 
over his head. 

Great things were going to happen in 
Caen, and in connection with these great 
things, this lesser thing might be done. 
Luckily, Madame Friteau had good wits. 
She suggested a way by which the little 
inn would not only be placed above all 
suspicion, but become the most popular re¬ 
sort in the city. Madame’s scheme was 
just approaching perfect completion when 
Jean Girardot and a woman—who was ap¬ 
parently a relative—together with a girl— 
doubtless a relation also—walked in 
through the doorway and asked for supper, 
and beds for a few days The "Crossed 
Keys ” had been recommended by the 
kindly priest who had succoured them the 
night before. 


Madame Friteau scrutinised the 
strangers. They looked respectable, but 
not rich by any means; they also looked 
honest. It was long since three guests 
had come with an intention of staying for 
some days. Madame made some remarks 
about the town being very busy and over¬ 
full of people, but ended by saying that 
she thought she could take them in. As 
a matter of fact she was overjoyed at the 
prospect of filling a corner of her empty 
house. She bustled round as though time 
were precious, and soon prepared a really 
appetising supper. 

The more she saw of her guests, the 
more she liked them; they were really 
decent people. Judge of her profound 
astonishment when, an hour or so after¬ 
wards, a man and two boys strolled in, 
recognised her other gueBts, shook hands 
very warmly with them, inquired after 
their health, and announced that they, too, 
were staying in Caen. These, of course, 
were Griffiths, Ted, and Hal. Jean did 
all the questioning, and the newcomers 
answered mostly in monosyllables. 

"Pity we are not staying together; we 
have much to talk about,” said Girardot. 

"True,” answered Griffiths. 

" You have come here on business, 
M’Bieu! ” 

" For a few days.” 

" Caen is very busy.” 

" Very busy.” 

"You still follow the sea ? ” 
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“ Ah! yes.” 

*' There ie plenty of work for you now.” 

” Yee, yea.” 

“ You think we shall get to England ? ” 

*' I have sworn it.” 

” Brave man ! ” said Madame Friteau to 
herself. 

” It will not be easy; those English fight 
well.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Yet you still think you can land on 
their shores ? ” 

” I have done it, often.” 

“ In times of peace? ” 

” Well, yes.” 

** It ie difficult now.” 

“ But not impossible,” chimed in Ted, 
seeing that Griffiths was stuck for a word. 

** Nothing is impossible to brave men,” 
said Jean. 

” Nothing,” said Griffiths. 

Now Caen was full of sailors, and 
Madame Friteau knew the roll of a sailor’s 
gait when she saw it. The sailors had been 
drawn from many parts of France, even 
from Holland and Belgium, so there was 
plenty of strange accent amongst them. 
Griffiths passed muster with his short- 
answers. After a little more whispered 
conversation, in which, could the landlady 
have heard it, she would have detected 
many words that were not French, the 
three last comers rose to go. Jean went 
with them. Presently he came back and 
said he had prevailed upon his old friends 
to join him for the few days of their stay 
if Madame could accommodate them. 

” With pleasure, M’sieu.” 

“ Then I will bring them back in half- 
an-hour.” The little comedy between the 
two parties had been cleverly played, and 
that night they were re-united in a quiet 
inn whose customers were few. With care 
they might bargain for a boat, pass un¬ 
heeded down the busy river, creep along 
the coast until nightfall, and then make 
a bold shot for England. 

A walk along the river next morning 
showed some of the boats laid up that were 
usually engaged in the traffic with Caen 
building-stone. These were clumsy, but 
broad-bottomed and safe. There was no 
danger in a summer voyage in one of them, 
and Griffiths was a capable sailor, whilst 
the boys knew how to 6teer and trim a 
sail. The fugitives were not short of 
money, and could raise more by the sale 
of a few rings, whilst there was a home and 


W hen John Leyden, the great scholar, 
was told that unless he took more 
rest he would break down hie health and 

f irobably die, he said : “ Whether I am to 
ive or die, the wheel must go round to the 
last.” Sir T. Fowell Buxton, the friend 
and coadjutor of the great Wilberforce, 
the main instrument in sweeping the slave 
trade out of the British Empire, said : 
” The longer I live the more I am certain 
that the great difference between men, be- 


a welcome for all when once they reached 
Baymouth. There would be some diffi¬ 
culty in getting the ladies aboard nnseen 
and hiding them during the run down the 
river, but the difficulty was not too great 
to be overcome. Plana were laid, and 
Jean began cautiously to open negotiations. 

Meanwhile Citoyen Friteau’e great 
scheme for restoring the fortunes of his 
inn and himself was practically complete. 
He had decided that olden days were gone 
too far to return during his life, but he 
was not too old to get abreast of the new 
order of things. And so, in the afternoon, 
when Jean and his companion returned, 
they found that the old sign of the inn 
was down and that workmen were putting 
up another with a crudely painted portrait 
of Napoleon, and the words, “ Le Petit 
Caporal.” This did not trouble them 
much, for there had been a wholesale 
changing of inn signs since the dawn of the 
Revolution. 

*' Yonder sign hardly befits the dignity 
of the house of d« Voisy,” said Griffiths. 

“ Nevertheless we shall shelter under 
it for a while; any port in a storm, you 
know.” 

“ Citoyen Friteau is bidding for the 
custom of the red-hotHepublican element.” 

” Quite so; and he may not get it; they 
have their own haunts already, and are 
hardly likely to quit them. The few who 
may do so will hardly suspect us for 
* aristocrats.’ We ought to be gone in a 
couple of days.” 

Tlie two entered the inn. Madame de 
Voisy was seated with the landlady, and 
both were busy sewing. Citoyenne Fri¬ 
teau was beginning to like her quiet guest 
very much. She was conscious that the 
latter was better born and bred than her¬ 
self, and had asked a few questions out of 
womanly curiosity. Madame de Voisy 
had answered that her late husband was 
a soldier and had died fighting for his 
country. Monsieur Girardot was an old 
friend who, since her husband’s death, had 
managed her little affairs. The other 
guests she had known in her old home, and 
they had been friends of Monsieur Girar¬ 
dot before she had met them. All this was 
quite true, and so simple a story satisfied 
the curiosity of the questioner. 

The little sewing party of two was 
broken up rather suddenly that afternoon. 
A crowd of idlers was gathering when the 
two men returned, and when ladders were 


By A. B. COOPER. 

tween the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant, is energy— 
invincible determination —the purpose once 
fixed, it is then death or victory ! That 
quality can do anything that can be done 
in this world, and no talents, no circum¬ 
stances, will make a two-legged creature a 
man without it.” 

The old Latin proverb ‘‘Nil desperan- 
dum ” has become a common-place of 
modern speech, a sort of battle-cry of 


removed, and the new sign fully displayed, 
Citoyen Friteau called for the cheers that 
the occasion demanded ; as his pot-boy was 
at the doorway with two jugs of liquor 
the crowd readily responded. “ Fives/” 
rent the air, and the jugs began their jour¬ 
ney from hand to hand and mouth to 
mouth. As it was a hot day they were 
soon emptied, and Citoyen Friteau, who 
was too wise to stint liquor on so great an 
occasion, had them filled again and yet 
again. 

The crowd reluctantly broke up and 
straggled off to tell Caen of the patriotism 
of the landlord who sold wine under the 
shadqw of St. Etienne; they could also 
truly report the wine as *' good.” Friteau 
had given of his best; he knew the value of 
a good advertisement. 

Madame de Voisy grew uneasy, and 
when her companion joined her husband 
at the door to receive her share of the 
plaudits of the crowd, she spoke to Jean 
of her misgiving. “ I think we are safe 
here,” he said ; “ no guest of our landlord 
will be suspected after to-day’s ceremony, 
whereas we might excite suspicion if we 
changed quarters.” 

“ But we shall no longer be quiet, Jean, 
and I am afraid that there will be enough 
eyes and ears in a houseful of people to 
detect the English origin of our friends.” 

“ They need not mix with the crowd, 
Madame, and are not called upon to talk 
with any man. If they are discreet—and 
I think they will be—there will be no real 
danger. I have hopes of a boat, and a 
few days may see us safely out of Caen 
and heading for England. Our host and 
his wife suspect nothing; they take us 
for simple folk and credit us with more- 
enthusiasm for Bonaparte and his rascala 
than they have themselves. It is their 
eyes and ears that we have to prevent 
from penetrating our secret. A crowd of 
customers in kitchen and parlour will give 
them less time than ever for watching us- 
Is Mademoiselle still out ? ” 

“ Yes, she is with her two new friends. 
It is not safe to have them chatting too 
much indoors; our hostess has sharp ears, 
and I am afraid the young people will 
forget themselves and utter some English 
exclamation. I will try to share your con¬ 
fidence, Jean; but I shall be relieved when 
we quit Caen.” 

{To be continued.) 



struggling humanity, because men have 
found from long experience, and from 
very many shining examples, that without 
this quality of unbreakable, unconquer¬ 
able determination, few great things have 
been done or ever will be done. 

I was remarking one day to a friend that 
So-and-So seemed to do more and better 
work in less time than any other man of 
my acquaintance, and my friend said : 
‘‘ The difference between him and other 


“ Nil Desperandum.” 
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people is that he goes on working when 
other people would think it time to stop, 
and, moreover, he goes on striving when 
other people would imagine that they had 
failed.” It is this capacity for getting the 
last ounce out of oneself, of ” following 
the gleam ” in spite of every disadvan¬ 
tageous, discouraging circumstance, which 
is much more often the secret of success 
than what most people call “ luck.” It is 
told of Napoleon the Great that he re¬ 
marked on several occasions after the final 
catastrophe at Waterloo : “ The British 
were beaten a dozen times, but the trouble 
of it was that they did not know it! ” It 
was “Nil desperandum ” which beat 
Napoleon. 

There are many men who are prominent 
in the public life of to-day, leaders in 
many spheres of action, who, consciously 
or unconsciously, have taken this old Latin 
tag for their motto in life. Sir Hiram 
Maxim was a barefooted boy in the back 
woods of Maine sixty years ago, and to¬ 
day, at the age of seventy, he is as keen in 
devising some new labour-saving machine 
or some new military engine as ever he 
was. The President of the Local Govern¬ 


ment Board was working in a candle fac¬ 
tory at the age of nine and helping his 
mother to take home great piles of “ wash¬ 
ing ” to the big houses in the West End 
of London at a still earlier age. Another 
member of the present Government, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, went to the 
village school in a remote hamlet in Wales, 
and might, had he not possessed this 
quality of invincible determination, have 
been there still, undistinguished, un¬ 
known, and poor. Sir George White, the 
well-known member of Parliament and 
Temperance reformer, wae the son of a 
shoemaker in a little Lincolnshire village, 
and it was the same quality, combined 
with earnest character, which enabled 
him to become at last a great captain of 
industry. 

These instances, taken from men living 
and labouring to-day, might be multiplied 
immensely; but perhaps it will be more 
fitting if, for the encouragement of the 

S outh of this land, who have all their life 
efore them, to make it or to mar it, we 
tell of some of those who have had their 
struggles, trials, and victories in the 
fight for freedom, for enlightenment, for 
humanity, for the Brotherhood of Man, in 
the past and have gone over to the great 
majority. 

There is one spot in that great national 
shrine, Westminster Abbey, which is more 
sacred to me than any other. It is not the 

r ave of Tennyson or Browning, though 
revere those men and love their poetry; 
it is not the grave of Gladstone or Pitt, 
although these two men did much to 
“ mould a mighty state’s decrees ”; it is 
not the tomb of king or courtier—it is 
simply the grave of a missionary, David 
Livingstone. I always feel a thrill of 
emotion as I stand upon that flat stone and 
remember that beneath my feet lie the 
mortal remains of a man who died in the 
savage heart of Africa, and whose bones 
were carried for long, lone leagues of forest 
and swamp by the loving hands of the 
natives for whom he had died. “Nil 
desperandum ” was surely David Living¬ 
stone’s motto; nothing could turn him 
from his purpose. He set his back towards 
civilisation and his face towards the un¬ 
known heart of Africa, and to-day the true 
human saviour of that continent is not 
Cecil Rhodes—great man though he was— 
nor the administrators and soldiers that 


either Holland or England have sent there, 
but that patient, untiring servant of the 
Cross, who worked when a lad as a weaver 


in the town of Blaatyre. Think of it! 
At the age of twenty-four he was an opera¬ 
tive in a cotton mill, and thirty-six years 
later be was laid to rest, amid universal 
mourning, in the great national mausoleum, 
an example to the whole world of 
indomitable courage and simple nobility 
of character. 

I do not myself remember the death of 
Abraham Lincoln, but I well remember 
my father telling me when I was a little 
boy, and when the great President’s 
assassination was thought of as a compara¬ 
tively recent occurrence, that no newB had 
ever come to his ears which affected him 


so deeply or gave him such a sense of loss. 

For some years the name of Lincoln filled 
a place in the estimation of the world above 


that of kings and emperors, and to-day 
the name of “ The Father of his Country/’ 


George Washington, alone rivals that of 


Lincoln in the estimation of tens of mil¬ 


lions of his fellow countrymen and of the 
English-speaking race the whole world 
over. "Nil desperandum ” was his motto. 
Like Livingstone, he never turned back. 
Despising luxury, and show, and ostenta¬ 
tion, he lived theeimple life of a truly great 
man. Like Livingstone he had turned his 
back on cheap popularity, and set his face 
towards the desert of obloquy, the swamps 
of difficulty and unpopularity, because he 
saw that through these the road to freedom 
lay—freedom for the oppressed race, and 
freedom of conscience for the race to which 


he belonged. Hie enemieB called him a 
“ rail-splitter,” because that was one of 
the occupations of his poverty-stricken 
boyhood, but he never consented to split 
his principles, and he never swerved from 
the direction he set himself to follow. 


When he was a boy in hie log-cabin, hiB 
mother read to him the lives of men whose 
motto had been ” Nil desperandum,” and 
he eaid within himself as he listened, “ I, 


too, will do these things,” and, in spite 
of apparently insuperable difficulties, he 
did them—and greater than these. 

Perhaps the most amazing instance of 
invincible determination to succeed is that 
of Bernard Palissy, the potter. Long¬ 
fellow found his example so inspiring that 
he introduces him in one of his poems : 


Who is it in the suburbs here; 

This potter working with such cheer. 
This madman, as the people say. 

Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To teed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed, if they are fed. 

Nor who may live, if they are dead ? 

“ O Palissy ! within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest; 

Thine was the prophet's vision, thine, 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds. 

That never falters nor abates. 

That labours and endures and waits. 
Till all that it foresee it finds. 

Or what it cannot find creates." 


How was it that the simple potter, the 
man who had spent the greater part of his 
life in the most abject poverty and want, 
could inspire a great poet to such a noble 
utterance? It was the “Nil desperan¬ 
dum ” that was in him, that magnificent 
quality, courage and determination to do 
or die. 

You know there are many lost arts— 
things which the old Egyptians, the Baby¬ 
lonians, the Phoenicians, or the Aztecs 
knew, but the secret of which has died 
with them, perhaps never to be recovered. 
In Palissy’s time the art of enamelling 
pottery had been lost for long centuries. 
The people of the West did not know how 
to do it, and the pottery was rough and 
dull in consequence. Palissy determined 


to rediscover this lost art, and he pursued 
his investigations and experiments to such 
a length that he actually fed his furnace 
fires with his chairs, his tables, and the 
joists and rafters of his rooms. No wonder 
his wife kicked. But Palissy was no 
dreamer; he knew what his aim was, and 
he knew that he was shooting in the direc¬ 
tion of the mark. The only question was 
whether he would ever hit it. 

Yet “Nil desperandum” won, and we 
owe all our beautiful moulded ware to this 
persevering potter, who endured obloquy, 
and starvation, and even the loss of his 
friends and family, like the hero he was, 
in order to carry out his purpose. 

Our own Wedgwood, who has given his 
name to a famous ware, and whose little 
black jugs to-day sometimes fetch their 
weight in gold, is another instance of in¬ 
vincible pluck. Joeiah was the youngest 
of thirteen, and was sent to work, at an 
age when most boys are just beginning 
their school careers, as a “ thrower ” in a 
neighbouring pottery. He had an attack 
of smallpox in his boyhood, which not only 
marked his face for life, but which, through 
neglect, eventually caused the amputation 
of one of his legs. Some boys, similarly 
handicapped, would have spent the rest 
of their days sweeping a crossing, but 
Josiah Wedgwood was not built that way. 
During his Tong illness he begged or bor¬ 
rowed all the books he could lay his hands 
on and read them, thus strengthening his 
mind when his body was weak. He nad, 
too, a natural aptitude for moulding in 
clay, and he was constantly making various 
ornamental designs, whilst, at the same 
time, he was studying the chemistry of 
colouring and glaze. With a continuity of 
purpose which nothing could daunt, he 
pursued his way, and there can be no 
doubt that all that group of townB which 
have lately been incorporated into one big 
city in North Staffordshire, owes its emin¬ 
ence and the staple industry to the one- 
legged lad whose motto wae “Nil desper¬ 
andum.” 

I remember seeing a good many years 
ago the Great Eastern steamship, which 
was at that time the biggest vessel which 
had ever been built in the history of the 
world, and I remember well my father tell¬ 
ing me that it was too unwieldly for useful¬ 
ness, and that vessels of that colossal size 
would never be built again. He was a wise 
man, but in this instance his prophecy has 
not been fulfilled. The Great Eastern 
was 22,000 tons burden, and the Maure¬ 
tania is 34,000 tons, and the newspapers 
are telling us that the next Cunarder will be 
considerably over 40,000 tons. I sometimes 
wonder what Samuel Cunard himself would 
think if he could see the vast development 
in the Atlantic mail service of which he 
was the originator. He is a splendid ex¬ 
ample of “ Nil desperandum.” He watched 
for his chance for years, from his remote 
home in Halifax, Nova Scotia. As early 
as 1830 the idea of establishing “ ocean 
lines ” similar to those of the big railway 
lines had occurred to him. It was his firm 
belief that steamers, over a route of thou¬ 
sands of miles in length, might start anc 
arrive at their destination with a punc¬ 
tuality not differing greatly from that of 
railway trains, the conditions for obtaining 
this result being that the ships should be 
thoroughly well laid down and thoroughly 
well built, and their course laid down 
with the greatest accuracy. The steam¬ 
ship, in fact, was to be the railway 
train minus the longitudinal pair of metal 
rails. The latter, Samuel Cunard, used to 
observe, half jokingly, half in earnest, 
were needed only on the “ ugly, uneven 
land,” with its excrescences of high hills 
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and deep valleys, and the beautiful “ level that he begged to be released from his highest kind. Some of the greatest things 
sea" needed them not. His friends thraldom. The next move was more in have been done by the most inadequate 
laughed ; but none could help seeing that his line, for he was apprenticed to a carver means. "Nil desperandum " has made 
there was truth in the seeming paradox. and gilder for seven years. Prints and little things great, and weak things potent. 

He had nine more years to wait before modeU, in which his master also dealt, lay I do not know which of the great painters 
he got his chance. The Admiralty sent out about the place, and young Francis spent it was, but I think the saying is attributed 
a circular inviting tenders for the con- the whole of his spare time, and much of to Opie, who, when asked what he mixed 
veying of mails between England and his sleeping time, in copying them. his colours with, replied, " Brairn, sir; 

America, and one of them fell into his Presently he became conscious of his brains"; but I do know that Ferguson! 
hands. He had no capital, though, but he ability—and why should he not ?—and, thq shepherd-lad and famous astronomer,’ 
knew a good deal about shipbuilding, and managing to buy himself free from his in- learned-a good deal about the stars whilst 
he tried in vain to induce the merchants dentures, he went to London, where he lying on his back on a hill side, and moving 
of hiB native colonial town to back him up. made a meagre living as a carver, whilst beads upon a string; that Watt made his 
But so sure was he that his idea waB pos- studying painting and sculpture. The first model steam-engine out of a rusty 
sible that he came to England and, after young sculptor did a colossal head of Satan, syringe; that Benjamin West made his 
many disappointments, was introduced to which Flaxman, the greatest sculptor of first paint-brush from the hairs out of his 
Mr. George Burns of Glasgow, the grand- his age, admired, and which, by his kitten’s tail; that George Stephenson be- 
father of the present Lord Inverclyde, and influence, led to further commissions. came a very passable mathematician with 
those two men, with David Mclver, even- When Sir Francis Chantrey had been no other tools than a piece of chalk and 
tually started the Cunard Line. If Samuel honoured by his King and country and the tail-board of a coal-waggon. Every- 
Cunard had not been imbued with the had become a wealthy man, he pointed body knows how the young cobbler, 
spirit of "Nil desperandum" he would out that head of Satan to a friend with Gifford, who was destined to become one 
" have let the thing slide," which might the remark that it was the first thing he of the greatest and most powerful editoro, 
have resulted in the checking of human had done on coming to London. "I as well aB one of the finest scholars of his 
progress for a whole generation. worked at it in a garret with a paper cap day, learned higher mathematics on scraps 

Every boy—at least every boy who reads on my head, and, as I could then of leather which he beat hard and flat, 
the " B.O.P.”—has heard of the " Chan- only afford one candle, I stuck it in that they might better take the mar ks of 
trey Bequest,” a sum of money left by Sir my cap, that it might move along with me his piece of chalk. 

Francis Chantrey, the famous sculptor, for and give me light whichever way I Really, in these days, boys run the risk 
the purchase of works by modern artists. turned.” “ Nil desperandum " was evi- of getting through too easily. The battle 
There are several rooms hung with them dently Chantrey’s motto; and anyone who of life is only a skirmish. It is still true 
in the Tate Gallery, and the Bequest adds has seen the famous Chantrey bust of Sir that the uses of adversity are sweet—not 
two or three works of art each year. Yet, Walter Scott in the National Gallery, and sweet to the taste, mind, but to the cha- 
who was Sir Francis Chantrey ? When he the way it has petrified every lineament racter, to achievement, and to "all that 
was a little boy he was a Sheffield milk of the great novelist’s features, for all makes a man.” I do not Bay that a boy 
seller, being obliged to drive a donkey into time, will be thankful that the " never say ought to seek adversity and hardship, but 
the Yorkshire town, laden with milk cans, die ” spirit did not allow his early hard- he ought not to shirk them, and should be 
every morning, winter and summer, in Bhips and privations to nip him in the bud. prepared to go " through thick and thin." 
order to help to keep the wolf from his No, it is not the tools that matter; it is Having made “ Nil desperandum " his 
widowed mother’s door. When his mother the hand that uses them, and the brain motto, even if his talents are mediocre, he 
married again, his stepfather apprenticed which informs the hand, and the moral and will go farther and fare better than the 
him to a small grocer, but so great was his spiritual force which is behind and beneath clever boy whose motto is : " There is a 
aversion to wrapping up tea and sugar, all, which make for success of the best and lion in the path." 

^0 ^0 ^0 

ADVENTURES IN BECHUANALAND. 

Narrated by MORLBY ADAMS. 

I.—ATTACKED BY BABOONS.^ 

I n British Bechuanaland in the southern oompel one to wait, often more than a the leaders of the herd will reconnoitre 

portion of Africa is a range of moun- minute, to disentangle oneself. and hold a council of war. If the to*" 

tains known as the Carp Range, and at These pools are the home of millions of (or men) has a gun the whole herd quickly 
a certain place in these mountains a huge wasps and hornets; the cliffs are white disappears, but if unarmed and apparently 

piece has, by some volcanic eruption, been with their nests, and here and there the come with peaceful intent, little notice is 

torn out. It forms a kind of hollow in the nests of the honey-bee, whose nectar is taken. Should the sentries—who have 

mountains some miles in extent, and is safely guarded by their dangerous sur- .nothing to do but watch—prove careless, 
known as Taba-Sequa. Here there are roundings; the scenery everywhere is most and disaster overtakes some of the baboons 

three large pools one below the other, and lovely, and the climate tropical. through such carelessness, the herd fall 

connected by waterfalls. The water is Taba-Sequa, however, is especially upon the hapless sentries, and, with fear- 
clear and very deep, a paradise for the known as the home of the baboon; here ful cries, tear them to pieces, 

fisherman; and animal life abounds every- they are found in their hundreds, roaming I have many times seen a line of baboons 

where. - about in herds of from twenty to three swinging along with strange kangaroo-like 

On the banks may be seen many of those hundred, and every night of the year the leaps, and turning over the stones in their 

curious animals known as Iguanas, a kind barking and screaming of these vicious path as they go, every now and then their 

of giant lizard, as large as small alligators, animals can be heard for miles around. human-like hands putting a struggling 

and very like them in appearance. I The baboon of Bechuanaland is, when scorpion in their huge mouths. A month 

have met natives who have seen these fully grown, as large as a small man, and or six weeks later the same baboons will 

reptiles drinking the milk from the udders when enraged possesses the strength of return, and again turn the stones over and 

of goats, who stand as though mesmerised three or four men. He is also possessed feed upon other scorpions that have 

by the Iguana. This I have never Been of extraordinary and almost human in- sheltered under them since their previous 

myself, but I know that at sight of one telligence, and seems to plan and reason visit. 

of these reptiles a goat trembles, and, if much as mankind does. This intelligence I shall never forget my first real adven- 
not too frightened, rushes away as though is displayed in many ways. A herd of ture with baboons, an adventure that 

smitten with sudden madness. perhaps two hundred to three hundred almost cost me my life. I had not been 

All round these pools grow luxuriant baboons will be feeding, but knowing that long in the district of Taba-Sequa, and 

maidenhair ferns, mountain ferns, and mankind—especially mankind with a gun— was not so well acquainted with the habits 

grasses of every description, and such is a sworn enemy, they select high ground of these animals as I have since become, 

trees as the Suita-Dorren, Kerrie-boom, and post six or eight baboons all round I was anxious to capture a baby baboon 

and the curious " Wait-a-minute ” bushes at different points, to act as sentries. If in the manner that I had seen them cap- 

with wonderful thorns shaped like fish- a man is descried in the distance the tured by the natives; which manner will 

hooks, which once caught in clothes or skin baboon-sentries scream their warning, and appear in the relating of my adventure.. 
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I set out from my brother’s farm about 
fourteen miles from Taba-Sequa, taking 
with me my rifle and an Irish terrier, 
named Pat. During the night I had heard 
the barking and screeching of hundreds of 
baboons on the Carp Range, at the foot 
of which our farm is situated. I soon 
found that the herd had moved along 
towards Taba-Sequa, so I proceeded to 
follow, and as I went I slung my gun over 
my shoulder, and, taking a coil of copper 
wire from my pocket, I wound it round and 
round a calabash. Almost everyone knows 
now that a calabash is a dry gourd, and 
the one I was trying to strengthen with 
the wire was about as large as a wine- 
bottle and similar in shape. 

Having entirely enmeshed the gourd 
with wire, I tossed it to Pat, who seized 
it with his teeth, and trotted along by my 
side, evidently proud of his usefulness. 

During the whole journey I could hear 
the screeching of the baboons, and soon I 
knew I was approaching the spot where 
they were feeding, for I saw in the dis¬ 
tance the forms of several baboon sentries. 
A few minutes later a terrific yelling and 
barking told me that they had also seen 
me, and the whole herd, consisting of, I 
should think, between one hundred and 
two hundred baboons, were scurrying up 
the mountain-side. When I reached the 
feeding-ground not a baboon was to be 
seen, but I could hear their screams not far 
away. 

I had brought with me some “ bessies,” 
a berry of which young baboons are very 
fond; I put a quantity of these into the 
calabash, and then secured it by a length 
of rope to a tree-trunk, and scattered a few 
more “ bessies ” around it. Now it is a 
peculiarity of the young baboon that once 
it gets anything in its fist it will on no 
account unclench its hand until it has ob¬ 
tained possession of its prize. Whether 
this arises from an unconquerable obstinacy 
or from ignorance, I cannot say, but it « 
customary for the Kaffirs to catch young 
baboons by trading upon this habit. The 
method of capture is by setting a trap as 
I have described, and the baboon, tempted 
by the berries, puts its hand and arm in 
0 the calabash and grasps a hendful, but 
when its fist is clenched it is unable to 
withdraw it, and is, I believe, equally 
anable to release its hold of the berries, 
and thus is captured. 

Having set my trap I whistled to Pat 
and went away with my gun over my 
shoulder. When I got about a mile from 
the feeding-ground I met one of our farm 
hands whom we called Trotty. He was 
making for Taba-Sequa in search of some 
strayed cattle. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said, “ out shooting? ” 

I told him of my baboon trap. “ Never 
bring a dog where there’s baboons,” he 
said; “ a baboon will turn a dog inside out 
in a couple of seconds.” 

I pointed to my gun, and as he left me 
he said : “ Ah ! they be mighty afraid of 
a gun; keep it in your hands or it’ll be 
good-bye to Pat! ” 

I followed him towards Taba-Sequa and 
spent some time by the waters of the 
pools, looking for Iguanas and anything 
that might come across my path. 

I should think that I must have been 


between one and two miles from the spot 
where I had set my baboon-trap, but now 
I heard such shrieking and barking coming 
from that direction that I knew something 
unusual had happened. 

Placing my gun under my arm as con¬ 
spicuously as possible, I ran towards the 
sefcne of the alarm, Pat running at my 
heels and barking with excitement. In a 
quarter of an hour I came near enough to 
see the whole army of baboons skipping 
and leaping around the spot where I had 
tied the calabash to the tree. As I ap¬ 
proached nearer still I saw a young baboon 
with one of his hands securely locked in 
the calabash, rushing backwards and for¬ 
wards and round in a circle as far as the 
length of rope would allow, and at the same 
time shrieking in a very human manner. 
The baboons had set their sentinels as 
usual, and directly I appeared in sight, 
with snarls and screams the whole herd 
took flight, leaping over the ground like 
kangaroos, and leaving the unhappy 
youngster to his fate. However, they did 
not retreat far; they kept just out of the 
range of my rifle, judging the distance with 
extraordinary nicety and keeping up a 
most unearthly din. 

The young baboon still dancing with its 
fist tightly clenched in the calabash was a 
fine youngster, just such a one as I wanted. 
I appreciated the wisdom now of having 
encased the calabash with wire, for the 
young baboon dashed it again and again 
upon the hard ground, and but for the pro¬ 
tecting wire it would have been smashed 
to smithereens. 

In my excitement I forgot the warning 
of Trotty and leaned my rifle against a 
tree, and taking a coil of rope from my 
waist I approached the captured youngster. 
He evaded me by running round and 
round; for perhaps a couple of minutes 
I pursued him, and then catching hold of 
the rope I gradually drew him towards me. 

I had scarcely got the rope in my hands 
when I heard a most weird growling, and 
deep guttural snarls full of terrible mean¬ 
ing, within a few yards of me, and looking 
up I saw an immense male baboon, and a 
female almost as large, between me and 
my gun. And then scores of these brutes, 
in a frenzy of rage, seemed to come from 
nowhere and entirely Burround me. The 
male baboon, who was evidently the parent 
of the captured baby, was the largest and 
fiercest baboon I have ever seen. He was 
standing on his back legs and was fully as 
big as a man; his huge fore-arms were 
stretched in a circle like a wrestler pre¬ 
paring to “catch,” and his great broad 
chest told of enormous strength. Foam 
was dropping from his great, cruel mouth, 
and , his wicked little eyes shone like 
diamonds. 

Without my gun they had no fear of me, 
and every moment their numbers increased 
until in less than a minute I was sur¬ 
rounded by quite 150 of them. 

Pat was barking just in front of me, and 
the eyes of the huge baboon were fixed 
with terrible hate upon the little terrier. 
I backed towards the tree and gave a long 
wailing shriek for help, and this seemed a 
signal for the baboons to attack. 

In a moment, before I knew what had 
happened, Pat was seized by the giant 
baboon, and, as Trotty had said, was liter¬ 


ally turned inside out. Poor Pat, he had 
not even time to utter a cry; his barking 
ceased in an instant and he lay on the 
ground terribly mutilated. In another 
minute this would be my fate, for the huge 
baboon, his claws dripping with the blood 
of the dog, came waddling towards me, 
and with him a score of other baboons. 

Again I shrieked for help, and backed 
up against the tree to which the calabash 
was tied, thinking—if indeed I thought at 
all—that my last moment had come. 

I should think that the foremost baboon 
was about five yards from me, and all 
around in a circle were the others approach¬ 
ing me, but at this moment the baboons who 
were doing sentry duty set up their peculiar 
warning screams, and a score of the leaders 
scampered off to reconnoitre, and almost 
immediately they gave the alarm, and the 
whole herd fell into disorder, broke up the 
ring, and fled. 

But two remained, the giant baboon and 
his mate, the father and mother of the cap¬ 
tured baby. They were determined to 
wreak vengeance on me, and now with a 
couple of leaps were at my side, and I felt 
a smarting sensation on my left cheek, and 
I just remember seeing a man with a gun 
rushing towards me, when I fainted. 

The next thing I remember was seeing 
the face of Trotty leaning over me as I lay 
on the ground, and I eagerly drank the 
water he held to my lips. 

When I had further recovered I saw a 
great dark form huddled up by my side; 
it was the giant baboon with a bullet 
through its heart. The female had fled, 
and with her by some means had escaped 
the baby; probably she had torn its hand 
out of the calabash, for we found it was 
smeared with blood when later on we ex¬ 
amined it. 

Fortunately, Trotty had heard my last 
cry for help and had hastened to my 
rescue, otherwise I dread to think what 
would have been my fate. Even now, my 
face, on the left side, bears the scars of 
the wounds made by the claws of the 
baboon, and I never, needless to say, ven¬ 
ture near a herd of these creatures either 
with a dog or without my rifle. 

The next “ Adventure in Bcchuanaland ” is a true 
story of a yellow-maned lion, the most ferocious as 
well as the most valuable of African lions. 
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THE JUNIORS OF ST. ANNE’S. 

WHAT THEY DID, AND HOW THEY DID IT. 


T rouble was in the air at St. Anne's. 

Something had gone wrong, and the 
Fourth Form class-room wae a scene of 
wild and unrestricted uproar. The inky- 
fingered juniors—excellent specimens of 
all-play-and-no-work—were there to a 
man, and each contributed to a bewildering 
inferno of noise, either by yelling in the 
most approved ear-splitting fashion, or by 
delivering violent speeches, which, though 
adding to the volume of sound, were unin¬ 
telligible to all save the orators themselves. 

One misguided youth, Pilcher, was 
making a disgraceful din by hammering 
the floor with an Indian club. He laboured 
with an energy that might have done him 
credit had he expended it to a more praise¬ 
worthy purpose; but Pilcher was a boy 
who frequently worked at varianoe with 
the laws of good behaviour, and his 
vagaries were often of an unusual kind, 
earning for him the extraordinary nick¬ 
name of “ The Earthquake.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, therefore a 
holiday. The masters were attending a 
meeting at the Doctor’s house, and the 
upper-form boys, unaware of the disorder 
fermenting in the ranks of their juniors, 
had gone out, leaving the small fry to 
do likewise, if they chose. But for once, 
it would seem, they preferred to stay in¬ 
doors and take advantage of the absence 
of their seniors by holding an indignation 
meeting. 

Twoscore of Fourth Form heroes were 
working themselves into a state bordering 
on insanity. They raged, they howled, 
they stamped; their faces were red, their 
hair disordered, their fury terrible; they 
were almost rabid. Noise was to them 
a solace and a joy, and in this primitive 
pleasure they were indulging to their 
hearts’ content. 

An unfortunate mortal had presumed to 
deprive them of what they considered their 
lawful right, and they were pouring out 
upon his head the fumiug vials of their 
wrath. 

It was an old-established custom at St. 
Anne’s for the boys to enjoy a half-day’s 
holiday on the anniversary of the founding 
of the school. This day of celebration 
arrived near the end of August, when 
apples had reached perfection—particu¬ 
larly Farmer Thompson’s “Blenheims.” 

Mr. Thompson had always been noted 
for his generosity. Many years prior to 
the opening of our story, his only son was 
a pupil at St. Anne’s. This youth made 
it a custom to beg of his father a handcart¬ 
load of apples each Foundation Day. The 
fruit was wheeled to the playing-field, and, 
at a given signal, was tipped out on the 
grass, a prize being awarded to the boy 
who picked up and retained on his person 
the largest number of apples. Great fun 
accompanied the scramble, for even the 
smallest boy wore the longest and baggiest 
trousers he could procure, with string tied 


By FREDERICK L. KEATBS, 

Author of “ Balmforth's Or eat Discovery.” 

CHAPTER I.—THE INDIGNATION MEETING. 

round the ankles to convert them into bafe. 
With these trouser-legs bulging with apples, 
it was a laughable sight to see the wearers 
waddling up to the judge for inspection. 
No wonder the event was looked forward 
to by every small boy in the school. In¬ 
deed, to them Foundation Day without 
the “ apple scrimmage ” would be no 
Foundation Day at all, the usual field 
sports notwithstanding. 

And this year disappointment stared 
them in the face. 

A rumour was being circulated that there 
would be no “ scrimmage,” for Farmer 
Thompson had died, and, his son having 
been lost at sea, all the farm property fell 
to the lot of a brother notorious for his 
meanness of spirit. It had wanted but a 
wc9k of the date of annual celebration, 
when Doctor Prauss, the school principal, 
learned that not a single apple would be 
given away that year—nor any other year, 
for that matter—and this news reaching 
the ears of the juniors, a dreadful howl 
went up from their ranks. Had hard 
names been fatal, the new farmer would 
have succumbed in short order. There is 
nothing calculated to stir up the wrath of 
the average British youth more readily 
than niggardliness. He is invariably open- 
handed himself, and likes to see others the 
same. 

The object of their spleen, having a mop 
of hair which made his head seem abnor¬ 
mally large, was, with the characteristic 
accuracy of schoolboys in such matters, 
nicknamed “ Tadpole.” 

The juniors were, indeed, fairly on the 
“war path,” or, rather, like the Indian 
“brave” when he is recounting his ex¬ 
ploits, they imagined themselves to be, and 
in the deeply regretted absence of the real 
enemy, fell little short of battling with 
each other, in order to work off the exuber¬ 
ance of their fury. 

“ It’s a beastly shame ! ” squeaked young 
Fred Harper, making a megaphone of his 
hands. 

“ We know, we know, you young guinea- 
pig ! ” growled the irate Goodfellow. “ Say 
something new, do ! ” 

“ Say something new youTBelf,” re¬ 
taliated Harper, and ran, for Goodfellow 
was an important figure among the juniors, 
and quite an adept with the gloves. 

“ Tadpole ought to be hung,” screamed 
a fat boy, crimson-faced and perspiring. 

“ Hanged,” corrected Goodfellow, who 
was more moody than excited. 

“ Lynch him ! Lynch him ! Let’s lynch 
him ! ” squeaked Harper. 

A new light sprang into Goodfellow’s 
eyes. “ Good idea! ” he said to himself, 
as if commenting on Harper’s bloodthirsty 
demand for a short shrift. “We needn’t 
hang Tadpole, but we can take it out of 
him by hanging something else. I’ll think 
it over, and get Pye to help me. We’ll 
need phosphorus.” 


His newly conceived plan brought a 
smile of mischievous joy to his face. 

Goodfellow was a genuine specimen of 
the rough and unceremonious schoolboy, 
and a millionaire’s son to boot. His bosom 
friend was Henry Pye. Owing to being 
continually in one another’s company, they 
had earned the joint nickname of “ The 
Inseparables." Their forte was practical 
joking. Did anything unusual occur, these 
gentlemen were invariably found to be at 
the bottom of it. Scarcely a day passed 
but what they were involved in some mis¬ 
chievous undertaking. Both were taking 
responsible positions in the indignation 
meeting, for they were the ringleaders. 

“Now, then, Pye, old man,” shouted 
Goodfellow above the din, “ hop up here,” 
patting a desk, “and give us something 
‘ dusty.’ ” 

Pye leaped on to the desk with the agility 
of a circus performer. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen ! ” he bawled, 
trying to attract general attention. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen—Pilcher, you pig, 
will you stop that row, so’s I can go on? ” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Pilcher; “let 
her rip.” 

Goodfellow eyed him stonily for a 
moment, and Pilcher gave half a dozen 
defiant bangs, but ceased with the seventh, 
which was the loudest of all. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” began Pye 
again, striking an attitude. 

“ Oh ! I like that! ” howled a small boy, 
who revelled in the name of Fletcher, 
and who wae noted more for valour than 
discretion. “ Boo-hoo ! Where are the 
ladies? ” 

“ All right, you! ” cried Pye, brandish¬ 
ing his fist. “All right! Just wait till 
I’m done—see if I don’t lick you ! ” 

“ Go ahead ! Don’t be bashful! ” 
taunted Fletcher. “ Hear, hear ! Cheer 
him up, you fellows. He needs encourage¬ 
ment.” 

“ Hear, hear! ” howled twenty voices. 
“ Go it, you cripple ! ” 

Pye began again. “Ladies— Ouch! 

Who did that? ” 

A smothered laugh from the traitorous 
Fletcher’s quarter, and a piece of india- 
rubber hitting the speaker in the left eye, 
put a stop for a time to the oration. 

“ Look here, you ! ” shouted Pye, jump¬ 
ing to the floor. “ What d’you mean? 
Think I didn't eee you ehy that stone ? ” 

“ Wasn’t a stone,” said Fletcher. 

“ Don’t care. I’ll lick you,” and Pye 
made a rush and grabbed hiB tormentor by 
the collar. But Fletcher wrenched him¬ 
self free, and made a rapid retreat over 
the desks. Pye promptly followed in his 
wake, and the school furniture came in 
for some rough treatment. At last Pye 
gave up the chase, and once more assumed 
his elevated position on a desk. 

He began this time with “ Gentlemen ! ” 
but got no farther, for some one engaged in 
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a scuffle almost knocked his legs from 
under him. Turning round, be slapped 
the cap off the head of an inoffensive youth 
conveniently near, and continued his efforts 
to make a speech. 

“ Gentlemen, and others, we have as¬ 
sembled here to-day to discuss a most 
important question.” (Wild howls and 
stamping of feet.) “ We are not going to 
be trodden down by that chap ‘ Tadpole.’ 
If we let him, we’re a jolly lot of asses.” 

He stopped to note the effect of his 
eloquence on the audience. 

“We’re a jolly lot of asBes!” vocifer¬ 
ated Goodfellow, who was on the watch 
for pauses that might be construed into 
an indication that his friend was at a loss 
for words, and who seemed to think that 
the best way of covering up the break was 
to make a chorus of his friend’s concluding 
expression. 

Pye continued : “ Tadpole thinks we 
shan’t have any of his apples.” 

He paused again. 

“We shan’t have any of his apples! ” 
echoed Goodfellow. 

“Boo-hoo! We will!” roared the 
audience. 

“Yes, we will!” cried Pye. “We’ve 
got to have ’em! We can’t do without 
’em ! I’d like to see anybody stop us! ” 

The conclave had been noisy enough be¬ 
fore, but now the tumult and clamour 
swelled and rose with increased power, 
Pilcher’s club coming to the fore again 
with telling effect. 

“ Now, then, you fellows! Stand by 
me!” screamed Pye, with flushed face and 
dishevelled hair. “ I appeal to you—shall 
we stand it! ” 

“No!” shrieked Fletcher. “ Let’s sit 
down! ” 

“ No ! ” howled the assembly in mighty 
chorus. "We won’t!” 

“We won’t!” echoed Pye, raising his 
fist in the air. “ The custom has gone on 
for hundreds of years! ” (A long Btretch 
of imagination.) “Why should it be 
stopped? Why? I say.” 


“Why? Why? Why?” vociferated 
all. 

“ We’ll die before we’ll stand it! ” con¬ 
tinued Pye, looking very fierce. “ We’ll 
write a million lines first! We’ll—we’ll 
do anything first! ” 

“Which meanB nothing!” squeaked 
young Harper, for want of something 
better to say. 

“Oh, does it?” said Pye, ominously. 
“ Here, 4 Goody,’ just smack the cheeky 
beggar’s head for me, will you ? ” 

Goodfellow obliged. The din made the 
place a very pandemonium. Pilcher and 
another boy were fiercely contending for 
possession of the Indian club. A dozen 
youngsters congregated in a bunch and, 
keeping time with stamping feet, were 
chorussing over and over again an im¬ 
promptu verse just composed on the spur 
of the moment by the Fourth Form poet 
laureate : 

“ Tadpole, Tadpole, 

Mug, mug, mug I 
Tadpole, Tadpole, 

Mean old scug 1" 

Suddenly, and without warning, the door 
opened, and Mr. Crabbit, the Fourth’s 
second master, thrust his head into the 
room. Everyone caught sight of him but 
Pilcher, and that gentleman, having suc¬ 
cessfully wrested the club from his an¬ 
tagonist, began to beat the floor with it 
and howl : 

“ Tadpole, Tadpole, 

Mug, mug, mug I"- 

He stopped, puzzled and suspicious, for 
everyone was looking at him strangely. 
He turned his head inquiringly, and saw 
Mr. Crabbit walking slowly down the 
room. 

“ Very nice, very nice,” said the master 
in quiet irony. “ Hope I have not in¬ 
truded ? Select gathering of social spirits, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes—that is, no, sir, thank you,” 
faltered Pye, amid an embarrassing silence. 

“ Uhum ! ” purred Mr. Crabbit, and he 
smiled a little smile that wasn’t a smile 


at all; the boys knew it well, and pre¬ 
pared for the worst. “ I think you need 
teaching how to behave like rational beings 
—not like, frenzied Trojans falling upon 
an enemy. Do me two hundred lines "- 

A commotion of dismay caused him to 
stop. “Ah! A little too much? One 
has always to pay dearly for one's trans¬ 
gressions, you know.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pye humbly. “ We 
are very sorry.” 

“ Very well, then,” said the master 
cheerfully, and the hearts of the boys rose; 
“ I’ll limit the punishment to one hundred 
and ninety-nine lines each! ” 

With this he left the room, leaving the 
sadly outraged feelings of the juniors to 
be expressed in dismal groans. 

“ What a swindle ! ” moaned Pye. 

“ I want to kick somebody,” said Pilcher 
savagely. 

“ Then kick yourself,” growled Good¬ 
fellow. “ It’s all your fault—you and that 
beastly club.” 

“ Look here, you fellows,” said Pye to 
six of his closest friends. 44 You lot come to 
our 4 den ’ (meaning his and Goodfellow’s) 
after 4 preparation ’ to-night. We’ll fix 
Mr. Tadpole yet.” 

Pilcher, finding himself not included in 
the invitation, proceeded to invite himself. 

44 Hold on ! Me, too ! ” he said insinuat¬ 
ingly. “I’m game for anything.” 

44 You can’t come,” Pye told him. 
44 There are more already than we can find 
room for. Besides, Crabbit wouldn’t have 
heard us, maybe, if it hadn’t been \or the 
row you made with that club.” 

44 Oh, all right! All right! ” said Pil¬ 
cher, with a curl of the lip. 44 I’ll be even 
with you, see if I’m not! Yah! Go 
home to your mammy! Think I want to 
oome? Yah!” 

And thus unburthening himself of bite¬ 
less barks, Pilcher took his club and went 
his own way, inwardly consoling himself 
with a hope of 44 getting even ” with 
44 Mr.” Pye. 

(To be continual.) 



“Who’s Got My Head?” 

A TALE OF AN ISLAND OF THE PACIFIC. 
By JAMES ALEXANDER, 

Author of “ Parti of the Pacific “ John Bull, Awake l" etc. 


I t was joy when a British man-of-war en¬ 
tered the harbour of Honolulu, the pic¬ 
turesque capital of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and I hastened off to call upon the Com¬ 
mander and the ward-room people ; nor did 
I omit to visit the boys in the gun-room; 
and here I chanced to find young Tom 
Maynard, the only fellow I knew in the 
whole ship. Tom was son of an old college 
friend of mine. 

44 Is there anything to do in this place ? ” 
inquired Tom. 

44 That depends upon what may interest 
you,” I replied. “ It so happens that to¬ 
morrow a couple of native youngsters I 
know at the Bishop’s College are going to 
take me to the burial-plaoe of an old native 
chief belonging to a past age.” 


44 Rather stale, that! ” broke in some of 
the midshipmen. 

44 Stop a minute,” said I. 44 Up to the 
last century Hawaiian chiefs were a mag¬ 
nificent stamp of man. Great, big, fine, 
powerful fellows they were, crammed with 
martial bravery and honour, and possessed 
of a curious spirit of prophecy which 
gushed forth in delightful poetry : and 
these grand fellows used to war against 
each other with all the valour and pomp 
and courtly grace of the Greeks and Tro¬ 
jans of old. Their fighting kit, too, nearly 
approached the native nothingness in which 
Greek statuary represents heroes of classi¬ 
cal times : and their wicker-work helmets, 
covered with a kind of velvet made of 
small birds’ feathers of gold and crim¬ 


son hue, were curiously of the Greek 
pattern also.” 

The boys were all now at attention, 
and I proceeded : 44 The lineage of those 
native princes would have made the mouths 
of many an English duke water, for it 
carried them back through long lines of 
feudal chieftains and warriors to deified 
heroes and demigods, just like Trojan 
and Greek heroes again. And when a 
Hawaiian chief died the custom was to 
strip the flesh from the bones and burn 
it; but the bones, encased in feather 
velvet, were deposited with great state in 
a heiau or temple, until later on, when they 
were stealthily transferred to a secret 
grotto or cave in some inaccessible moun¬ 
tain fastness where no one should ever find 
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them; for, if discovered, irreverent people 
of the baser sort would be sure to commit 
sacrilege by carrying off his lordship’s 
shin-bones wherewith to fashion large fish¬ 
hooks ; for no implement could compare 
with a fish-hook made of a chief’s fibula 
for securing a large catch of fish, especially 
of sharks.” 

'* Then we may have some good sport at 
fishing, sir ! ” laughed some of my hearers. 

‘‘ My young native friends assure me 
that they know of such a cave where Borne 
of their ancestors are stowed away, and 
as I am myself most anxious to go and ex¬ 
plore, I should be awfully glad to take a 
couple of you fellows.” 

Interest had now become so general that 
my difficulty lay in limiting my guests to 
Tom and his two friends, Pat and Sandy. 

After an early luncheon the next day we 
met the native lads—handsome, sturdy, 
plump youths of a beautiful coffee-and- 
cream colour, with just a suspicion of a 
pink flush beneath the bloom of the cheek. 
Their simple dress consisted of blouse and 
shorts, made of clean and thin washing 
material, and they carried lamps and water- 
bottles, with which we also equipped our¬ 
selves. They were delighted with the 
British sailor lads, and the compliment was 
reciprocated as we merrily trudged along. 

The fancy of the visitors had been com¬ 
pletely captivated by an advertisement 
recommending ‘‘the finest hotel in the 
country possessing the largest active vol¬ 
cano on earth in the front yard.” And 
this gave me a pretext, as we walked, for 
describing the terrific Hawaiian volcanoes, 
and more particularly to offer some account 
of the prominent local deity, Madam 
Pele, Goddess of the Volcanoes, a most 
sublime and terrible being, whose impreg¬ 
nable palace is situated in the deep fiery 
abyss of Mokuoweoweo on the snow-clad 
heights of Mouna Loa, from which exalted' 
throne among the stars this dread Igni- 
potent, feared even to this day by the 
natives, scatters death and destruction, and 
rules the destinies of men ; or else, descend¬ 
ing to Kilauea, a mountain of less altitude, 
disports herself in the ever-glowing lake of 
fire. 

And now, ascending the Manoa Valley, 
we were soon plunging up the boisterous 
brook, and anon forging through a thicket 
of many-hued lantana, all prickly, and 
emitting a pungent smell like that of 
nettles. Through this tangle we pushed 
our hot and steep way until the snotties 
(midshipmen) began to regard the affair 
as ‘‘decidedly rotten!” And later on I, 
too, began to have my doubts, and I ques¬ 
tioned the natives: ‘‘Are you 6ure you 
know where you are going, for there is not 
a vestige of a track through this bush ? Is 
the expedition a hoax after all ? ” 

But cheerily they insisted, “ No, no, 
Eekum ! We know way. All right! ” 
And sure enough, after much more climb¬ 
ing they exclaimed, *' Here we are ! All 
right! ” and were soon busy lighting their 
lamps beside a hole in the mountain slope, 
about the size of a badger’s burrow, leading 
downwards; and, without any more ado, 
in they went head first, one after the other, 
and we could faintly hear them calling us, 
" Come on, Eekum ! ” 

Though not exactly inviting, we decided 
not to gib at it; and I entered next, only 
feet first, and it was with some difficulty 
that I could squeeze in; and the others 
reluctantly followed to a liberal accompani¬ 
ment of stern grumbling. Having to 
wriggle along backwards drawing lamps 
after us was not quite a congenial occupa¬ 
tion; but by-and-by the passage became 
large enough to allow crawling on all-fours, 


and later we were able to turn round, and 
next we could walk in a stooping attitude; 
and after a while a large cavern was 
entered, at the farther end of which ap- 
eared a low wall constructed of stones and 
uman bones, while upon the wall were 
perched two skulls, grinning ghastly grins 
at the unceremonious intruders into their 
dark and gloomy abode of silence. 

In the dread company of the solemn 
dead the mind naturally reverts to many 
questioning thoughts; and in that dismal 
charnel-house, where abhorrent death 
keeps carnival with perpetual darkness, so 
far removed from life and the grateful 
light of the warm sun or even deprived 
of the chill rays of the melancholy moon, I 
stood with a dead man’s skull in each hand 
surrounded by youth and hope of a rising 
generation, and my thoughts took form in 
words : “ Who were the people whose 
living spirits once inhabited these hollow 
craniums, and whose eyes were wont to 
gaze over the restless waves, and view the 
mountains and forests of these lovely 
islands, looking out from these vacant eye- 
sockets? What kind of men were they? 
Did they do their duty bravely and fear¬ 
lessly according to the light of their times 
and country ? Where are their spirits now ? 
Far away in brighter spheres, or hovering 
around us here near their former earthly 
tenements in this forbidding cave far from' 
human life, in the dark, cold bowels of 
this rolling planet, where hardly any have 
dared to approach? ” 

“ This is a cheerful dungeon to bring a 
fellow into,” whimpered Sandy, who evi¬ 
dently was not exactly enjoying himself; 
but “ripping,” and “all right,” were the 
opinions given by the others, and Pat 
added, “Sandy is beginning to feel a bit 
pulpy.” 

- I then replaced the skulls reverently, for 
our approach had necessarily been robbed 
pf all dignity. " And now I want you to 
understand,” I proceeded, “that thesei 
islands, inside one of which we are explor¬ 
ing, have been formed quite recently, , 
geologically speaking, by layer upon layer 
'of lava being poured out of the volcanoes,] I 
thus building up the mountains; and lava, 
is a peculiar material made of the various : 
substances of the globe melted down by ( 
fervent heat; and when it overflows thei i 
land in the cooling breeze the Burfacej 
rapidly freezes over and congeals, leaving 
beneath it tunnels of various sizes through' 
which the molten lava streams flow, in this 
manner continually lengthening the tun-' 
nels. In all the cliffs about the islands 
are to be seen the mouths of old lava pipes 
or tunnels ; and in one of these, utilised as] 
a sepulchre, we now find ourselves, where! 
the lamps merely mock eternal darknese,| 
making it still more black.” 

“ Yes ! Look at the walls and vault,' 
they are all made of lava,” said one of the 
youths. And as we peered around the 
gloom I asked the natives, “ What is that 
flat rock I see at the side ? Is it the table 
where descendants of the dead place their 
offerings—the white poultry, white hogs, 
and white spirits—(avo)—for the susten¬ 
ance of the ghostly inhabitants of this 
grave ? ” But without replying the two ( 
natives slipped over the rock, taking their, 
lamps with them, and disappeared, lights 
and all, and their muffled voices were 
heard cheerily calling, “ Come on, 
Eekum ! ” And on peeping over I espied 
a small hole from which issued the re¬ 
iterated call, “ Come on, Eekum ! ” 

Not wishing to be left behind, I went 
over the rock, followed by the others. The 
passage we had now entered was so small 
that crawling was an impossibility, wrig-, 
gling being the only means of locomotion, 


with arms and legs stretched out, and the 
lamps being pushed in front; and indeed 
so low was the roof that sometimes the 
lamp had to be tilted sideways to get it 
along, and I was terrified lest one of them 
should burst and we be burned to death 
in that awful place; and, moreover, 
although the air was good and the flame 
burnt brightly, I experienced a fearful 
dread of suffocation, lest the passage 
should become so confined that I—the 
largest of the party—should become 
jammed, and thus rendered incapable of 
progressing or retreating; and this worried 
me the more because, from a child on¬ 
wards, whenever the bedclothes or pillows 
covered my mouth at night, I have always 
had a hideous nightmare dreaming of being 
suffocated in the very place where I was 
suffering such serious alarm, and my 
agitated feelings were amply illustrated by 
the words of the poet : 

“The animals went in four by four; 

The hippopotamus stuck in the door.” 

In this manner, in physical discomfort 
and mental anxiety, the way was continued 
for a considerable distance, the native 
youngsters for’ard calling us on, and the 
British ones in the stern sheets alternating 
grumbling and laughing with grunting ana 
chaff. 

At length we thankfully emerged into a 
small circular cavern pierced by five other 
tiny tunnels, into two of which the natives 
baa already backed all but their heads 
and shoulders, and the rest of us in turn 
backed into others; but I at once took the 
precaution to mark the cavelet in which 
the last boy’s body and legs remained, ao 
as to make sure of the way back. 

What a quaint spectacle we presented ! 
J mil like hermit crabs looking out of their 
shells. There were our six heads, shoulders, 
land pairs of arms, six lamps, and a small 
{natural dome of lava enclosing the whole ! 
The majority of the party being in favour 
]of sampling another passage we Btarted off 
again, wriggling like worms for a long way 
|until another junction was eventually 
reached, in which we arranged ourselves as 
before, care again being taken to mark the 
jorifice through which we mint return, so 
las to avoid the horror of being lost in end¬ 
less labyrinths in those awesome regions 
of Pele, the Hawaiian Pluto. 

: And thus we reclined, laughing, chatting, 
and resting, and anon wrought up to a high 
pitch of nervousness, for though heads and 
shoulders enjoyed the brightness of all the 
lamps, yet was not the rest of each one 
shrouded in eternal darkness? And Pat 
suggested, “ What if the spirits of the 
{dead chiefs, or goblins from the far in¬ 
terior of the earth, were to steal up behind 
us, and, clawing our heels in their deathly 
clutches, were to whisk us away backwards 
{through never-ending passages of darkness 
( mto horrible and undreamed-of regions of 
|the universe ? ” And a native enlivened 
(us with the suggestion of an earthquake in 
the sleeping volcano we had entered, and 
P616 causing the tunnels once more to gush 
( with floods of fiery, white-hot lava; or a 
sudden torrential thunderstorm bursting 
over the mountain causing water to pour 
through our cave—for the lower portion of 
the tunnels was clearly water-worn. 

But such harrowing suggestions in such 
awe-inspiring surroundings dismayed the 
soul and well-nigh froze one’s blood ; and I 
Btrove to reassure my companions by turn¬ 
ing their thoughts into a more congenial 
channel, telling them of a man whom no 
goblins or mountain deities would have 
been able to haul backwards into an infinity 
of darkness along these small passages, 
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because he possessed such abnormally large 
feet! There would have been absolutely no 
room for them to pass ! “ This man, then, 

repaired to a livery stable, kept by an 
Irishman, to hire a hack; and as few Irish¬ 
men can resist the temptation of having 
some fun at the expense of a man and a 
horse—can they, Pat ?—the proprietor 
saddles and brings out a notorious horse—a 
brute that no man durst throw a leg over 
because of its violent buck-jumping pro¬ 
pensities. In fact, it would have been shot, 
only that when harnessed and running in 
the shafts of a dray it was a quiet and use¬ 
ful enough animal. While the man mounts, 
the Irish proprietor respectfully holds the 
horse’s bridle, and one of his assistants 
holds its head down by one ear, another 
keeps it down by the tail, another holds up 
one leg, and yet another hangs on to the off 
stirrup leather; and great is the excitement 
of the stable hands as they wait for a wink 
from the master, when all are to let go, and 
the rider is to be shot through the stable 
roof by that rampageous horse ! But where 
does the laugh come in ? For at the psycho¬ 
logical moment the noble animal walks 
demurely out of the stable, contentedly 
looking down right and left at the rider’s 
great feet, verily believing them to be the 
shafts of the dray.” 

After a good laugh at the expense of 
the horse we felt in better trim for under¬ 
taking the monotonous return journey; 
and what a relief it was when the first 
junction had been passed, and, better still, 
when the stone table had been recrossed, 
bringing us once more into the grim sepul¬ 
chre. And now, greatly to the vexation 



H k was only a toad—but there are toads 
and toads—and Bufo was a prince 
of his race—an aristocrat—he was not aB 
other toads are. A veritable giant among 
toads was he, yet not quite the largest of 
his kith. 

I came upon him first in a tributary of 
the river Surinam, in Dutch Guiana; and 
I christened him Bufo because, at the 
time, I thought him the finest of all toads, 
and veritably deserving of the name Bufo, 
the name by which the sturdy old Romans 
called all toads. 

Pipa americana, as our scientific 
naturalists call him, is absolutely unique 
in manners and customs. I watched and 
tended him for years; provided wives for 
him, noted his tricks and took heed of 
every word and deed; so that I can con¬ 
firm the fact that there is not another 
toad like him anywhere. 

About two hundred years ago—1710 to 
be precise—a Dutch anatomist, yclept 
Ruiech, observed and “ anatomised ” him 
in Surinam, and it is probably from this 
fact that Pipa received his common name, 
the Surinam Toad. 

Our friend is not confined to Surinam, 
but may be found as far west aB the 
eastern foothills of the famous Andes, and 
I have seen him in streams and pools as 
far east and south as Pard in Brazil. 
Scientists treat him with unlimited re¬ 
spect, as being the sole existing represen¬ 
tative of Messrs. Pipa & Co. 

Contrary to toad tradition, Bufo 
with his confrere* lives entirely in the 
water, and in the wet season—which is 
also the breeding season—he’s very shy 
and ungetatable, although his wife, at this 
time, may occasionally come ashore. 


of the natives, I took away with me the 
two skulls. 


My abode in that country was a charm¬ 
ing house sequestered in the beautiful 
mountains; but as my Chinese domestics 
slept in a cottage in the gardens, so deathly 
lonely was it for me that the sounds of 
night invariably used to startle me—the 
boring beetle gouging in the timber, the 
sad wailing of the curlew on the hill, or 
the horses stamping as they browsed in the 
moonlight; and I used to wonder if some 
of the worse natives or Chinese or Portu¬ 
guese might not come up and molest me on 
a shiny night. 

But this was an exceptionally dark and 
a very still night; and sleep was banished 
from my weary brain, so that I was driven 
to lay awake, my mind pondering over the 
strange excursion of the day, and the pos¬ 
sible history of the men whose solemn 
tomb I had desecrated by taking their 
skulls, which were now deposited in a 
corner of my bedroom. And as my sleep¬ 
less thoughts coursed on, lo ! a strange kind 
of a scratching sound was heard in the 
corner where lay these portions of dead 
humanity. It certainly was not a boring 
beetle this time ! What then ? Ghosts of 
the departed T No. The sound continued. 
Could it be so mundane a visitor as a rat 
attracted by human bones ? No. 

I hissed and shouted; but the scraping 
sound became louder. I clapped my hands 
to scare it away should it prove some live 
__ animal; but the sound only grew louder 
'and more pronounced. Then, putting my 



“Bufo”—A Toad. 

By a. a’BECKET. 

In the dry season you may find him by 
the dozen, stowed away in pools that have 
not dried up with the heat, and then’s the 
time to watch and catch him easily. 

Bufo’s very gentle and doesn’t bite; for 
a very good reason—he has no teeth. Open 
his mouth—he has no tongue. Toothless, 
tongueless, and tailless : how on earth, or 
rather in water, then, does he manage to 
live ? How protect himself ? 

Now look at his head, what do you see? 

First, that it’s the most curiously shaped 
head any toad ever had; there are only 
two other back-boned animals with simi¬ 
lar; the silurid fish (Aspredo batrachus) 
and the Chelonian (Chtlys matamata), who, 
Btrangely enough, live in the same part of 
South America. This head is specially 
adapted for poking and rooting about in 
awkward places. 

Look how flat and triangular it is; what 
a pointed, turned-up snout! It looks like 
a comic pig, only the snout’s much sharper. 
A pair of tiny, black-beady-looking eyes, 
with round pupils and no eyelids, but sight 
as keen as a razor. 

Of course, you’ve often seen our common 
toad feeding, how he waitB until some¬ 
thing eatable comes his way, and then, 
flick! out comes his tongue, and good-bye 
“something”; Mr. Toad is alone and 
rolling his eyes with satisfaction. Now 
having no tongue, Pipa & Co. can’t do this, 
so they must hunt for their water-slugs, 
insects, etc., and then catch them, and this 
is where the head is useful—it can get into 
small corners and under stones and such¬ 
like ; although I think that all those 
curious flaps of skin and tentacles in front 
of the eye, at the corners of the mouth, 
and on the upper lip. help to the same end. 


hand from beneath the mosquito net, I 
took one of my pumps and whizzed it into 
the corner occupied by the skulls; but the 
sound became more and more agitated. 
Then .all was still—a stillness prevailed 
such as that which precedes an earthquake. 
In the intense quiet I could hear my heart 
bumping. 

There was no earthquake; but in the 
profound silence a small voice, and it said, 
very slowly, “ Who’s got my head? Who’s 
got my head ? ” And then another voice 
louder than the first, “ And who’s got my 
head? Who’s qot my head?" Then I 
sprang from my bed and, seizing the other 
shoe, I stole quietly from the room and, 
creeping round the exterior of the house, 
I grabbed the two natives at the corner 
outside where the skulls were placed; and, 
after spanking them with the sole, I 
brought them in, gave them some supper, 
and sent them home ! 

One of the skulls is now in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons; and the other— 
that of a white man—is in a private col¬ 
lection. The white man’s may be that 
of just a shipwrecked mariner befriended 
by a chief in the early days; or perhaps 
that of one of the clever officers of some 
foreign trader kidnapped by order of the 
Great King Kamehameha for the purpose 
of setting him to improve the build of his 
war canoes, to form his artillery, and to 
frame more advanced laws. Possibly— 
though remotely so—it might be that of 
Captain Cook; for the natives’ account of 
the great navigator differs materially in 
some respects from the English narrative. 


Then, again, Bufo’s back legs are so iong 
and muscular, and the toes so broadly 
webbed, through living wholly in the 
water, that he’s quite easily able to over¬ 
take anything he fancies for dinner. 

For defence, his skin is covered nearly 
all over with a sort of very minute hills, 
so small that you almost want a magnify¬ 
ing-glass to see them, and each tiny pimple 
is armed with a still more minute horny 
spike at the top, and very often near the 
bottom is a small bag of poison. The only 
parts without these papillae (as they are 
named) are the web between the toes, the 
tips of the fingers, and the hard skin in 
front of the eyes. 

Prince Pipa’s arms are short and not 
very muscular, but his fingers, of which he 
has four on each hand, are comparatively 
long, and very slender and free-moving; 
each one is tipped with a peculiar star-fish 
sort of arrangement, with four rays, and 
each ray ie in turn tipped with four or 
five microscopic pimplee containing nerve- 
ends. 

He’s like a nigger in complexion; his 
“ upper-worke ” being very dark brown; 
but, like nearly all animals, the under¬ 
side is very light—almost white—with, in 
eome cases, spots that are quite white, 
and in others a black stripe along the 
middle. 

If .you’ve ever been in the Natural His¬ 
tory Museum at Kensington, you’ll know 
the reason for this colouring, and what a 
great help it is to animalB that have no 
other means of protection. 

Drinking never interferes with Pipa’s 
business, all the necessary moisture being 
absorbed through the skin. 

There is very little doubt that many 
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thousands of years ago our friend’s fore¬ 
fathers and “ foremothers ” were the un¬ 
happy possessors of tongues, but the more 
they took to living in the water the less 
use they found for them, so, in accordance 
with a law of nature, which always allows 
a useless organ to die out, the Pipa lost his 
tongue. Good thing too—eh ? 

Now this same law, which also ordains 
the survival of the fittest, has done a most 
wonderful thing : it has altered entirely 
the way in which Mrs. Pipa brings her 
babies into the world and looks after 
them. 

You’ve all seen the masses of frog and 
toad spawn in the springtime, a jelly-like 
substance full of little black spots, floating 
about in almost every pond and quiet bit 
of water that you come across, and not a 
soul about to look after the eggs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pipa don’t do things in 
this haphazard way; they like to know 
how their youngsters are going to turn out 
and to give them a decent start in life ; 
and they don’t lay thousands upon 

r 



many implements of war are also imple¬ 
ments of the chase, and are sometimes used 
for domestic purposes, yet it is generally 


thousands of eggs, as they’d have to if they 
left them to look after themselves. 

But when spawning time comes, which 
with those at the “ Zoo ” is about April 28, 
all the husbands get very lively and active, 
calling continually to their wives, with 
a strangely metallic, ticking sound, telling 
them that springtime is here, and it’s time 
to attend to their life-work. 

“ Haven’t you got those eggs ready 
yet? ” says papa Pipa. 

“ Well, my dear, you know the weather’s 
been very unfavourable, and the water 
rather too cold,” she may reply; ‘‘but I 
think we might get to work now, the eggs 
are quite ready,” and forthwith a curious 
sac appears, turning upward alcng mamma 
Pipa’s back, and as she produces the eggs 
her husband puts his arms around her and 
presses each one against her back with his 
chest, until they are all stuck, sometimes 
as many as 120. 

And now comes the strangest part of all 
this 11 strange eventful history.” 

Papa Pipa disappears, having left a 

War Weapons. 

By FRAMPTON BLEW ITT 

(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 

accepted that the arms of offence used in 
battle represent a separate and distinct 
class of weapon. The bow and arrow have 
been used in the chase and in war, and the 
knife is common to hunting, fighting, and 
domestic uses; but the sword proper, with 
the exception of the hunting sword, is 
distinctly a weapon for use in fighting. 
The spear may be used in hunting, as in 
“ pig-sticking ” in India, but it is more 
usually associated with use in war. The 
axe is a weapon of war modified to suit 
its special purpose, but is still similar to 
the domestic implement of the woodman, 
as far as general form is concerned. 

During the Stone Age and in the Bronze 
Age the hatchet form of weapon was 
probably used indiscriminately on human 
foe and animal prey, and was as useful 
for injuring an enemy as for splitting 
a bone to get at the marrow. Spear and 
arrow heads of flint and bronze indicate 
the possession of spear and bows. Pos¬ 
sibly the spear was the earliest form of 
weapon, as any straight stick could be 
used to thrust against an adversary, and 
if pointed and hardened in the fire would 
become a very effective weapon. It is 
doubtful whether a stick used as a 
bludgeon or as a spear would ever develop 
into a sword, which seems a more 
specialised weapon altogether. It re¬ 
quires a long blade with an edge, and a 
handle or grip at one end, and to be used 
in such a way as to bring the cutting edge 
across the object struck, while in the 
case of a cudgel the method of holding 
it is practically of no account. 

The Greeks carried lance, shield, and 
8word, and it was not till the lance had 
been lost or broken that the sword came 
into play. The lance was used for throw¬ 
ing like a javelin and was long and heavy, 
and consequently was only effective at 
short range. Sometimes after throwing a 
spear and recovering it the Greek warrior 


“ good impression behind,” and her lady¬ 
ship cuts about in the water with a mass 
of spotted jelly on her back ; but watch her 
for a few days, and you will see that where- 
ever there is a spot in the jelly there comes 
a corresponding depression in her skin; 
gradually the depressions become deeper, 
until at least each egg is completely hidden, 
and then—wonder of wonders—a lid forms 
and covers them up, just as though they 
were in a lot of little saucepans. 

The average frog or toad starts life as a 
tadpole, but 120 tadpoles would be gobbled 
up in no time, so for eighty-two days 
mamma carries her eggs snugly housed in 
her back, and at the end of that time, be¬ 
hold ! young Suriname appear, as perfectly 
formed but smaller than their mother. 

Out they come, helter-skelter, some head 
first, some an arm or leg first, ready at 
once to begin Surinam life; and away goes 
mother to rub off the rough skin against 
stones and sticks, until she’s smooth again, 
like a self-respecting Pipa, and ready to- 
go through the same next year. 


would use it as a lance, holding it in "his- 
hand and thrusting at the enemy. When 
iron became more generally used, the 
weapons of the Greeks were made of that 
metal : the earlier forms were made of 
bronze. The man-at-arms called a “ Hop- 
lite ” always carried a lance or pike about 
twenty feet long, so that when standing in¬ 
close order the points of those in the fifth 
and sixth rank were projecting in advance 
of the front-rank men. He was also armed 
with a sword and shield. The Greek javelin 
man, “ Peltast,” used a javelin which 
could be thrown, and the mounted warrior 
also carried a spear or lance. 

The Roman Pilum seems to have been 
of peculiar form. The head of iron and 
the neck of the same metal measured about 
twelve to twenty inches, and at the base 
of the neck it swelled out into a socket to- 
receive the shaft. The particular use of 
this weapon seems to have been that, 
when thrown, it should transfix an 
enemy’s shield, and, the neck bending, 
the heavy shaft should impede the move¬ 
ments of the carrier of the shield. 

The Pilum was carried only by the 
legionaries, and could be used as a lance 
or as a javelin, and, moreover, was capable 
of being employed to parry the blows of 
an opponent. 

In medieval times the lance was essen¬ 
tially a horseman’s weapon. At the time 
of the Battle of Hastings the shaft was of 
equal diameter throughout. The head was 
sometimes barbed and sometimes not. 
Later on the shaft was thickened at the 
grip, and a plate to protect the hand was 
added. For tournaments and jousts lances 
were used which had blunted points, ex¬ 
amples of which are given in the figure. 
Strong as these lances were, the shafts 
were often broken with the terrific shock 
of the meeting of the heavily armed 
warriors. 

In modern days the lance as used in the- 
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Indian Army and by our British Cavalry 
is long and slender, made of ash or bam¬ 
boo and shod with steel. In the hands 
of a skilful horseman both ends can be 
used to deal effective thrusts against a 
rifleman armed with bayonet. At the head 
of the lance is fixed a small red-and-white 
pennon. 

Variations of the hafted weapon have 
been used at different times. We must 
notice some of the more important of 
them. 

The pike is similar to the lance, but the 


shaft is parallel and the point is usually 
broad and flat. It was used by the Swiss, 
and became so formidable a weapon in 
skilled hands that it was adopted by other 
countries also. 

In the British Army of the Peninsular- 
War period a pike was carried by the ser¬ 
geants, but was perhaps less a weapon than 
a mark of distinction. 

Halberds take various forms, but the 
general type is that of a pike or lance, with 
the addition of an axe-blade. The blade 
is balanced by a pick-point at the back. 


The name is supposed to be derived from 
a German word meaning “ half battle- 
axe.” 

The bill, or war scythe, is really an 
ordinary scythe slightly straightened. In 
the war scythe the point curves over to¬ 
wards the edge, and this distinguishes it 
from the scythe knife, or glaive, which has 
the point curving away from the edge. At 
the extreme point the glaive is double- 
edged. The blade has a hook or spur on 
the back. 

The guisarme is really a glaive fixed on 


a shaft. It is double-edged and armed 
with hooks. It is also called glaive- 
guisarme, and is supposed to derive the 
name “ guisarme ” from being used by the 
followers of the house of Guise. 

The voulge, an ancient Swiss weapon, 
was used in France during the fifteenth 
century; a specimen is given in the illus¬ 
tration. 

The name fauchard appears to have 
been given to the French form of glaive 
and guisarme. 

Godendacs also were a sort of halberd, 


with the blade very narrow, running 
parallel to the staff. 

Partisans have, in addition to the blade, 
two symmetrical side points. The ranseur, 
a kind of partisan, had two slender barbs; 
it was also called a coresque. 

The war-hammer, when fixed on a pole, 
was used by footmen. With a short 
handle it was a favourite horseman’s 
weapon. 

The battle-axe has taken various forms, 
of which a few are illustrated. Richard i. 
was particularly fond of this weapon, and 
wielded it with effect. Usually the axe- 
head has a single blade, but sometimes the 
head is double-bladed, as shown in the 
illustration. The Jedburgh axe was used 
during the sixteenth century by foot sol¬ 
diers. The Lochaber axe was a favourite 
with the Scotch. 

Military forks were of various shapes, 
and sometimes had large hooks to assist 
in destroying any structure that was being 
attacked. 

Maces were also common. When the 
head was spiked it was known as a 
“ Morning Star,” and when it had 
radiating blades it was termed a 
” Quadrelle.” 

The military flail was an adaptation of 
the flail used in threshing grain, and re¬ 
quired as much skill in handling. Varia¬ 
tions were numerous—some had a wooden 
and some an iron head. Chains, single 
and treble, were used, with heavy masses 
of iron suspended. An illustration of the 
ordinary form is given. 

Bows and arrows appear at different 
times and in different places all over the 
world. In the illustration will be seen 
specimens of those used by the native 
tribes of Central Brazil. Much care is 
spent on their manufacture, and slight 
differences, hardly perceptible to a 
stranger, are to be found in the bows and 
arrows of neighbouring tribes. Some have 
learnt to stiffen the bow by wrapping with 
Btring, and thus an ornamental appearance 
is gained as well. The feathering and 
pointing of the arrows also is very diverse. 

The Indians of North America used a 
short and very powerful bow, but even this 
would be a toy in the grip of an English 
bowman of the old times. Other savages 
have also their bows and arrows, some 
strong and others very ineffective. 

It is in the English long bow, however, 
that we have the highest type of the simple 
bow. In the hands of the bowmen of 
Crecy and Poictiers it triumphed com¬ 
pletely over the lance and sword. Nor was 
it only with this weapon that the stalwart 
archer fought, for in a hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat he could do considerable damage with 
his short sword, and was no mean oppo¬ 
nent. The importation of bow staves was 
an important branch of industry in the 
time of Edward in. 

The subject of the use of this weapon— 
the bow—affords ground for interesting 
and instructive research as to the methods 
of drawing the bowstring with the arrow 
fitted. When the arrow was merely 
gripped between thumb and finger, not 
much power could be put into the pull, hut 
when, as in the case of the English archer, 
the neck of the arrow was drawn to the 
ear by pulling the string with the first 
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joints of the fingers, the arrow lying on the 
string between the first and second fingers 
and resting on the left hand on the left side 
of the bow, then the full power of the five- 
foot bow could be utilised and a shaft sent 
through a foeman at two hundred yards. 

The crossbow, although known in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, deve¬ 
loped into an important weapon only in 
the fourteenth. Having a shorter range 
than the long bow, its greater advantage 
lay in the accuracy of aim. When it de¬ 


veloped into a weapon capable of carrying 
a distance equal to the long bow, the 
strength of the bow itself was neces¬ 
sarily increased, and then fresh leverage 
was required to bend it. This led to 
various devices—the goat’s foot, a lever 
purchase; the lever cross-bow, which had 
a toothed wheel drawing back a rod with 
a hook at one end; and the rolling pur¬ 
chase, a system of pulleys. All this 
mechanism added to the weight, and re¬ 
duced the number of shots in a given time, 


but for siege or defence work the power 
and accuracy were considerable gains. The 
simple cross-bow had a stirrup in which 
the archer put his foot, and then, by pull¬ 
ing hard on the string, the bow was bent. 
A catch to hold ths string and a device to 
release it comprise the other fittings of a 
cross-bow. The cross-bow has had its day 
and gone, but the skill of the men who 
wielded it is yet with us. Let us hope 
that their courage and endurance will be 
ours also. 


J* 




OUR “ B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 117. 

By W. Vkal (Southampton). 


BLACK. 



fancy, in which White wins by a unique 
series of exchanges. 



A Draughts Puzzle. 

The puzzle is to move the men across the 
board in such manner that the White 
forces may be arrayed where the Black 
were, and the Black where the White were. 
The same rules are to apply as to ordinary 
draughts : (1) The men are placed as for a 
game of draughts; (2) Alternate moves 

throughout the whole solution; (3) No 

jumping or leaving the men en prise ; (4) No 
piece to be moved backward until it has 


been in the King row. There are several 
ways of doing it. After trying the following 
neat way, try another without assistance : 


12—16 

4— 8 

32—28 

7—10 

28—32 

24—19 

32—27 

22—18 

26—23 

5— 1 

16—20 

8—11 

28—32 

10—14 

24—20 

21—17 

27—23 

18—15 

23—19 

13— 9 

9—14 

11—15 

24—28 

3— 7 

24—28 

17—13 

23—18 

15—11 

30—26 

9— 5 

14—17 

15—19 

10—15 

7—10 

2— 6 

19—16 

18—15 

5— 1 

26—23 

19—15 

17—21 

28—32 

6—10 

25—30 

6— 9 

16—12 

15—11 

1— 5 

8— 3 

31—27 

6— 9 

24—28 

15—18 

21—25 

14—18 

28—24 

22—18 

5— 1 

12— 8 

27—24 

9—14 

10—15 

18—22 

17—21 

9—14 

24—19 

18—14 

1— 5 

16—12 

24—19 

14—17 

19—24 

22—25 

14—17 

23—27 

19—16 

11— 8 

5— 1 

19—16 

10— 6 

11—15 

15—19 

25—29 

10-14 

18—23 

23—18 

8— 4 

1— 5 

23—19 

6— 9 

15—19 

32-27 

10—15 

32—27 

14—18 

18—14 

25—22 

6— 1 

1— 6 

15—10 

19—24 

6—10 

15—18 

27—23 

27—24 

14— 9 

22—18 

9— 5 

6—10 

19—15 

24—28 

1— 6 

18—22 

23—26 

23—27 

9— 5 

18—15 

14— 9 

10— 7 

10— 6 

8—11 

27—23 

22—25 

28—32 

18—23 

27—23 

15—11 

1— 6 

6— 1 

15—10 

11—15 

28—32 

23—18 

32—27 

26—31 

23—18 

11— 8 

6— 1 

1— 6 

7— 2 

15—19 

32—28 

18—22 

27—23 

22—26 

18—14 

29—25 

1— 6 

6—10 

11— 7 

19—24 

28—32 

19—24 

28—24 

17—22 

14— 9 

25—22 

6— 1 

9— 5 

16—11 


Solutions. 

No. 114 (by D. M. Ramsay).—Black men 
on 5, 9, 13, king 25. White men on 18, 22, 
23; king 28. White to move and win : 
18—14, 9—27, 28—32. White wins. 

No. 115 (by B. G. Fegan).—Black men on 
10, 28; kings 11, 27. White men on 24, 
26 ; kings 3, 20. White to move and win ; 
20—16, 11—20, 26—23, 27—18, 3—7, 20— 
27, 7—32. White wins. 

No. 116 (by B. G. Fegan).—Black men on 
3, 10; king 29. White man on 30 ; kings 
on 2, 26. White to move and win : 26— 
22, 10—15, 30—26, 3—8, 2—7, 8—12, 7—11, 
15—19, 26—23, 19—16, 22—31, etc. White 
wins. 


Games. 


Game No. 65.—“ Laird and Lady.” 

The following shot from the Laird and 
Lady opening is one which every young 
player should know, as being typical of the 
beautiful strategy of this opening. It was 
attributed by Lyman in his book of “ Selected 
Problems ” to the late Dr. R. D. Yates, who 
was a great champion even as a youth of 
nineteen. We believe, however, that the 
late J. Sankell, a Bradford player, was the 
first to have discovered it; 


11—15 9—13 

23—19 17—14 

8—11 10— 7 

22—17 (o) 21—14 


15—18 13—17 17—21 

19—15 28—24 19—16 

4—8 6—9 (6) 11—16 

24—19 15—10 


(а) The complete “ Laird and Lady ” 
debut. 

(б) The losing move, and forms the 
situation diagrammed : 


BLACK. 



(C) 16—11 10— 6 25—22 29—6 24—19 

8—15 1—17 18—25 2—9 White wins. 



DICK’S SECRET. 

J^ICK JONES declared one never ought 
To mind what other people thought; 
That nothing can be more absurd 
Than following the common herd. 

In many who despise the mob 
There's often something of the snob : 

But Dick, who had his share of pride. 

Was too self-centred to have "side.” 
Dick’s love was not that narrow kind. 

To merely living things confin'd: 

“How touching,” one would hear it said, 
“ Is Dick’s devotion to his bed!” 

So many were the hours he'd spend 
Upon his captivating friend. 

Despite Dick's tolerance of view. 

He had a prejudice or two; 

To look at him, you'd hardly guess 
How much he hated idleness; 

He never tired of pointing out 
The evils that it brought about. 

On this, as anyone could see, 

Dick spoke with real authority. 

It followed there must somewhere lurk 
In Dick an honest love of work; 

But where he hid it. none could tell: 

His secret was maintained too well. 
Though theories have been evolved. 

The mystery remains unsolved. 

W. F. G. JOSEPH. 

Corresponbence. 


Notice to Contributors.— All manuscriptt intends a 
for the Boy's Own Paper should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE or THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor oannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anv way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number qf MSS. tent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is male on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Re pub li cation by 

authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To Correspondents. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep¬ 
tion—the tending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstandimj. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are git'n 
in these columns in due course. 

letters must be athlressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P^" 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members qf the staff are not answered. 

S. G. R. (Calcutta).—You can easily get over the 
drawback you mention by taking’in the Monthly 
Part instead of the weekly numbers. No advertise¬ 
ments whatever are bound up in the Ann ual 

Astronomer. —Have published nothing since. You 
can hardly beat Dollond’s for the lenses. 

G. J. W.—Drawing, etc. not up to publication standard. 
Of no use whatever. 
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A RAILWAY YARN. 

By an “Old Boy” header. 

RAILWAY adventures ? Yes, I’ve had one or two 
happenings in my time. There was one very curious 
affair which you may have heard tell on : about Gould 
and his “eight-foot single.” Never heard it? Well, 
come into the summer 'ouse and I’ll tell you the tale. 

What’s an “ eight-foot single ’’ ? Why, an engine 
with only one driving-wheel a side, of eight feet dia¬ 
meter. On our line, James Gould was Loco. Superin¬ 
tendent for thirty years, and he built a stud of some fifty 
of these engines. They had a four-wheeled truck in front, 
the two big ” drivers ” next, and a couple of trailing 
wheels under the firebox. We call them the 4-2-2 type 
on the line, because of the wheel arrangement. 

Well, when Gould died we had our present Superin¬ 
tendent, Mr. King. He found the Gould engines weren't 
big enough for the work, so he built some much more 
powerful ones, on a different type, and started “ scrap¬ 
ping ” the “ singles." There was No. 1 left, almost 
in her original state, together with about ten others 
which had been rebuilt with new boilers. At this 
time it was decided to break No. 1 up instead of re¬ 
building her. So one day she was put down to take her 
last train. It was a Sunday excursion to Redbourne- 
on-Sea, and was to go in two portions, one at 8.45 A.M. 
and one at 8.55 A.M. A pal of mine, Fred Jones, was 
working No. 1 on the 8.45, and I was taking the 8.65 
with No. 122, another engine of the same class. You 
see No. 1 would take the ’45 down as far as Wrexeter, 
where the Company’s works are, and another engine 
would take the train to Rcdboume. 

Well, we were both busy in the sheds, oiling and so 
on, and presently Jones took his engine out to the No. 1 
express departure fine. He didn’t run right back to his 
train, as there was another coach being put on in front 
and he was waiting for the shunting-pilot to come away 
from behind him—see ? Whilst he was waiting I took 
my engine from the sheds, ran alongside of him, and 
out to the main line. Then I came back to No. 2 
departure platform. My train wasn't in yet, and so I 
waited, and both our engines—Jones’s and mine—were 
nearly level, with four carriage roads between us. I 
waited about two minutes, and was looking out to 
Jones’s engine, and he was calling to me across the lines. 
His fireman was on top of the tender preparing his 
coals—breaking and watering them—ye know. All of 
a sudden Jones turned round, looked in his cab, and 
uttered a cry of terror, at the same time falling back¬ 
wards off his engine. He hadn’t got the little side door 
hooked on, and so fell pretty heavily in the six-foot 
wav. Then I saw his fireman give a glance in the cab, 
and he started risking his neck by clambering over the 
back of the tender, and then ran to the platform shout¬ 
ing something I didn't catch. 

My mate says to me, ” Tom, there’s some one else on 
No. 1 I ” and there teas. Whoever he was, he looked 
out of the cab, glanced at the signals, and then looked 
over at me. It made me shiver, for if I’d seen old Jim 
Gould once, I’d seen him hundreds of times, and he had 
died ten years back. But there he was to the life on 
the footplate of No. 1, and I saw him shove over the 
reversing lever to “ Forward ” and slowly start the 
engine- The whole incident didn't take half as long 
as I take In telling you. Of course, everyone round 
about was watching open-mouthed. The men on the 
few shunting-pilots (being a Sunday there wasn't many) 
were standing on their engines trying to get a glimpse, 
as No. 1 started with her new driver. 

The line was clear, and although the signal wasn't 
** off,” all was ready for the departure of the ’45, so 
No. 1 started clear down the line. 

The assistant .statbnmaster yelled at me from No. 1 
platform to give chase, and the word was passed to 
the “ down ” box, and I was put through to the main 
line. I started with a “ pop ” of the whistle, but I 
didn’t half relish the job of chasing a ghost- How¬ 
ever, by the time I got on the main line No. 1 was 
hopping along in fine style, and I thought to myself 
that we should have a long chase, and—who knows ?— 
the ghost might walk off with engine and all. But I 
wasn’t going to have it said that Tom Parsons got raced 
by any ghost, so I determined to catch up No. 1 or 
blow up- 

My engine slipped a bit until I got her into the 
swing of it. I knew there was nothing on the main line 
right as far as Barberton, fifty miles away, not even a 
belated “ goods,” as I’d heard ’em say they wanted 
the excursions out of the way. It struck me, as I was 
*’ notching up ” my gear, that No. 1 would run out of 
steam for want of firing, but 1 soon saw from her smoke 
that Gould’s Ghost was busy doing the firing himself. 

My fireman came to me and bawled : ” Let’s drop 
’em a note at Upperway to wire ahead and get the 
metals greased in front of No. 1." I nodded, so he 
wrote a note on a slip of paper, and put it in a paper 
bag, and tied the bag round a piece of coal. This was 
done in between the intervals of firing. When we 
reached Upperway there was a rare crowd watching, 
excursionists all of 'em, because the two trains were to 
have stopped there. So my fireman flung his " letter ” 
among ’em, but we couldn't see what happened, as 
by this time we were doing cluse on fifty an hour. I 
noticed all the time that we didn't gain a foot on No. 1. 
Bo we rattled and rocked along, and I guessed that, by 
the way No. 1 was constantly being fired, that, ghost 
or no ghost, her driver wasn’t troubling about signals 
at all I And still we swung along, doing well over fifty 


an hour, being as we were both running light, although 
it was uphill. 

Then we tore through High Woodford Junction, and 
No. 1 flew round the curve, and we after her, and I 
thought we were beginning to gain on her. We had 
been going like this some twenty minutes, when, all of a 
sudden, there was a terrific roar from No. 1, and sparks, 
blacks, cinders, and soot fell round us like hail. She 
had met the greased metals we asked for, and was 
slipping like fury over a long stretch of line. I started 
a little sand for my engine, and my mate bawled : 
“ They’ve done it properly I We’re gaining now, with 
a vengeance 1 ” So we were, for as soon as the driver, 
or ghost, or whatever you like to call him, had recovered 
from the surprise which No. l’s fit of the staggers had 
given him. he shut off steam and sanded, and the speed 
of his engine dropped a lot through the slipping. So 
we came up to him very quickly, and I had to be careful 
how close my engine ran. I sanded as we neared the 
grease, but No. 122 grumbled at it and slipped a little. 
However, we soon got almost touching, and my fireman 
went round on the running-plate to the front of my 
engine with a small hammer in his pocket, to try and 
couple us on. 

Once over the grease No. 1 picked up the pace again, 
and I had to get all the speed I could out of my engine 
to get her close and keep her there. She did go well, too. 
She was a good ’un, she was I So was No. 1 for that 
matter, as she had picked up wonderfully, and I could 
see she was being sanded continuously. But my 
engine had been rebuilt with a bigger boiler, and so I 
could rely upon her being a bit faster than No. 1. 

Presently I saw that my mate was lying flat on the 
front of our engine—I could see his feet round the 
bottom of the smoke-box. I didn’t envy him his job, 
as he had to get hold of the coupling-irons, and they 
hung low. so he had to get his hammer to hook ’em to 
the bracket on the tender in front, and that was 
jogging about considerable. Soon he stood up and 
waved his hand to me; so I shut off steam, and, taking 
another hammer in case we found anyone wanting to 
be awkward, I went round to my mate, who was waiting 
for me on the wide front of the engine. He show ed me 
his 1 uuids, tom and raw. Then we parted, my fireman 
going to the left side of the tender in front, and I to the 
right. It was no easy job getting across to the jumping 
tender. Ever seen an engine-tender jolting on a train ? 
Well, you can guess what this one was like, with nothing 
except our engine behind to keep it steadier. However, 
I got across, and clambered along, holding on to the 
rails that are fixed to the tender-top to keep the large 
coal in, all crusted with soot and dirt, and below, just 
room enough to shuffle the feet along sideways. With 
the tender rocking like a ship, and a wind fit to blow 
your cars off (we were still making a rare speed), I at 
last managed to stick my head round into the cab and 
get quietly in, as the door was still open on the 
engine. 

There was the driver, whoever he was, looking out 
the window on the driver’s side—the right-hand on our 
line. My mate popped his head round on the left, and 
he looked pretty nervous, but I wasn’t at all scared 
now, as I could see this stranger wasn't a ghost, but a 
man looking about as done up as could be. I clapped my 
arms round him from behind, and my mate stood by Uj 
lend a hand, but he was so knocked by his rough 
journey that he lay in my arms and gasped. You can 
guess my surprise when I recognised the poor chap as 
Gould’s younger brother Dick. He hadn’t been near 
the line for ten years—not since his brother James died 
—and as he got older he got more and more like his 
brother, and so it was easy for Fred Jones to mistake 
him, being as he hadn’t seen him for all those years; 
and I was taken in, too. 

Well, my mate shut off steam, and we slowed down 
and found we were at Somerford, some forty miles from 
London. We put the two engines into the local goods 
yard, and the excursions were at last signalled through. 
So our adventure ended. 

The explanation ? Well, Gould had this younger 
brother, some ten years his junior, and they were so 
much attached to each other that when Jumes died 
Dick's mind failed. When James was in power his 
brother was a kind of assistant to him, and used to 
travel all over the line with him, and was recognised by 
the Company as his brother’s secretary or draughtsman 
or something. 

Boor Dick Gould was quite harmless, and lived with 
a sister, and it appeared he’d been reading some rail¬ 
way paper and had seen the notice of the intended 
scrapping of No. 1. As he knew how proud his brother 
had been of this engine—the first of her class—he 
resolved in his poor weak mind to see her once again 
before she went. Then when he did see her he wasn’t 
satisfied, and had to go aboard. He came into the 
station by a private way, and, being Sunday, no one 
was there to stop him. The driver and fireman hopping 
off and leaving him gave him the sudden fancy of run¬ 
ning awav with the engine, so he told us afterw'ards. 

Is that the end ? ’Tis all the adventure. We 
returned to London, Dick with us, in a “ special.” 
There was Mr. King, and the District Manager, and a 
lot of other “ big pots " hastily summoned, to see us 
come in. Poor Gould, when he saw Mr. King, went 
and knelt at his feet on the platform, and begged for 
his brother’s engine in a sad half-witted way, and then 
rolled over with a ” stroke.” Mr. King picked him 
up and carried him to a waiting-room, and then they 
got him home. It was a sight that made a lump come 


in my throat, and very few were there that didn’t have 
damp eyes, or didn’t have to blow their noses. 

However, Dick recovered, and regained his wits as 
well, and was made additionally happy by a letter from 
the Board which told him that they had acted on a 
suggestion of Mr. King's : that they should keep No. 1 
at the London terminus. You can often see Dick 
Gould there, having a look at No. 1, hale and hearty 
in spite of over seventy years. Oh yes, the excitement 
of the driving did something to his head so that he got 
his senses back. I’ve heard our doctor say what a 
marvel it was. 

My mate and I got a reward for our “ chase,” and 
Jones and his mate a mild jacketing for " credulous 
simplicity ” and half-a-guinea each from Mr. King for 
their fright. He’s very popular, is old King. 

Olg ah 1 I’ve plenty of yarns, but I don’t know 
whether they would interest you. I’ll see, next time 
you’re round here. Good mornin’; you can get home 
before It rains, I think. 

u m & 

EAGLES IN SWITZERLAND. 

THE Swiss F'ederal Government has decided to 
protect the few remaining eagles left in the Alps. It 
seems that there are only four nesting-places of the eagle 
still known to exist in the Al(«, and watchers have been 
told off to guard over them and to repay the peasants 
in the valleys which they haunt any damage they do. 
The work has already been taken in band. In 1910 the 
eagles made off with fourteen lambs, four kids, and one 
cat, which were duly paid for. They cost the Govern¬ 
ment in tliis way 113 francs. In the valley of Oberiberg 
the peasants have tried the experiment of putting 
scarlet collars round the necks of the newly born lambs 
in order to frighten the eagles. 



THE KING’S TROOP OF BOY 
SCOUTS. 

The winners of the King’s Banner for the United 
Kingdom awarded to the troop showing the largest 
percentage of “ King’s ” Scouts during the year are 
the members of the 1st Barry Troop, of which Mr. E. 
Davies is Scoutmaster. The King's Scout, in con¬ 
nection with which Mr. Davies holds a high record, is a 



first-class scout who has won the " pathfinder’s ” badge 
and at least three other public service badges. The 
1st Barry Troop will therefore have the honour of 
holding this banner until September next and will 
be known as the King's Troop. The officers arc 
entitled to wear a special Crown Badge on the arm 
while the troop are holders of the Banner. 





Pnoscriptos: 

A TALE OF WESTERN MEXICO. 


By DAVID BELClN, 

Aulhjr of “ The Moose-Call,'' “Silly Sheep Gully," “ Skipper Harrison s Double,” <te. 
(Illustrated by LESLIE CARTER.) 


V 

I T would be wearisome to chronicle our 
wanderings in detail. The lay of the 
country deflected us from our course many 
times ; we sickened with the choking heat; 
our feet chafed and blistered, and we 
grew leg-weary with incessant tramping; 
we saw no man, but feared all the time 
to be seen. At dusk we made a wide 


PART IV. 

detour to avoid a village we longed to 
enter, but dared not approach in ignor¬ 
ance of the state of native feeling. We 
camped under bushes again that night, 
dispirited and worn out, though I do not 
suppose that we could have put more than 
eighteen miles to our credit in the whole 
day. 


The middle of the following day still 
found us in a country absolutely strange, 
but towards evening, Bob, who had been 
somewhat taciturn, and was evidently 
suffering a good deal from his wound, sud¬ 
denly exclaimed : 

“ We’re getting warm ! Oh, I don’t 
mean sun-hot,” lie hastened to explain. 
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seeing me throw an anxious look his way. 
“ That is, of course, I mean kid’s 
fashion. Look at that range ahead of us. 
Is it familiar, or am I cheating my¬ 
self 1 ” 

We leaned upon the staves we had 
broken to assist our feet, and examined 
a mountain contour against the sky. 

“ I believe you are right,” 1 said at 
last. ” That is the Sierra above the 
Twisted Cafion on Bill’s Oaxaca trail. 
Can you get so far to-night? ” 

“ Yoroshi! Can do ! ” he declared, 
using an expression left over from his 
Japanee days. 

We Blept that night just within the 
gullet of the cafion. and not more than 
six or seven miles from our destination, 
but there was no thought of trying to 
reach it. The North Pole itself was not 
less accessible to us. Bob was visibly 


weakening, and I did not feel worth more 
than half-a-dollar myself, and a silver 
dollar at that. At sun-up we made a 
fresh start, feeling stronger. The trail 
through the canon was agonisingly rough, 
winding as it did amongst masses of 
broken rock and boulders, crossing and 
re-crossing a brawling stream, and, in 
some parts of its course, barely traceable 
at all. 

We won through in about two hours— 
three miles!—and then Bob’s strength 
gave out altogether. He was downright 
ill. There was only one thing to be 
done. Half-carrying, half dragging him 
to a concealed nook in the rocks, I left 
him with a word of encouragement, and 
crawled away to get help from Gay nor. 
It went against the grain to desert him, 
but there was no alternative. 

A particular fear had been haunting me 
since we came w’ithin measurable dis¬ 


tance of our destination, and, as I toiled 
on, it bit deeper and deeper. Should 
1 find refuge at the journey’s end 
or should I find a looted place ? It 
was possible that the rising had been 
purely local. It was equally possible that 
it might have spread out here. 

I followed the stream through a wide, 
rough valley for some distance until the 
mountains folded in again and hugged it 
close. Another couple of miles, and the 
gorge widened into a green and pleasant 
basin set in the heart of hills. Gaynor’s 
place ! And I heard the merry crunching 
of the stamp-mills even before I saw with 
my eyes that all was well. 

Gaynor himself, sighting a stranger on 
his domain, hurried down to meet me when 
I was still some distance from his shanty, 
recognising me with amazement, and sizing 
up my state in a comprehensive glance. 


“ Come on, sonny,” he said, seizing my 
arm; ‘‘you can tell me all about it up 
yonder.” 

From the depths of a canvas chair I told 
him all that was necessary to set things 
humming. Bill turned out a posse of men, 
contrived a hooded stretcher from a couple 
of saplings, some old sacks, and seme 
hoop iron. He knew the place where Bob 
was cached from the landmarks I gave 
him, and was off and out of sight almost 
before his mozo had prepared a meal for 
me. 

Having eaten, I slept, and slept on until 
I felt a hand upon my shoulder. 

“ We’ve got him,” said Bill cheerfully. 
“ He’s got a calentura on him, but he’s 
safe in bed now, and he’ll be as right as 
ninepence in a day or two.” 

That prophecy was so far fulfilled that 
there was no cause for anxiety on the 
second day. thongh before that Bob was in 


such a fever that he could not tell one end 
of a dose of quinine from the other. 

We were glad as may be to cry Spell ho ! 
after the excitements of the past few days, 
and content to take our season of outlawry 
on easier terms. The hours passed 
pleasantly in our retreat, and Bill was 
as pleased to have us there as only a man 
living alone in the wilderness can be. We 
told him the whole of the yarn from the 
first note of music to the last mile of wan¬ 
dering, and he called us malditos pro- 
scriptos for ever afterwards, going into 
fits of laughter, and wondering if it might 
not be an offence against the law to har¬ 
bour such ruffians. 

We had been rather surprised not to 
receive a line from Kennedy. One day, 
however, about a w’eek after we escaped 
from Oaxaca, an Indian runner brought 
in two letters addressed respectively to 
Tempest and Gaynor. 

The latter read as follows : 

“ My dear Gaynor, —Tempest left here 
on Tuesday week with Dick, leaving a note 
requesting me to report upon a certain 
matter to him care of you. 

“ Coincidentally with making the report 
in question, information conies through 
from Tlalolco that there has been a serious 
native rising in that district, and placing 
the names of our two friends amongst the 
list of massacred. 

“ I write in the gravest anxiety to hear 
from you, as I still hope against hope that 
they may have escaped somehow’. A strong 
force of Rurales has left for the disturbed 
area, and I have charged the Capitan to 
make every possible inquiry. 

“ Kindly reply per bearer. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

A. S. Kennedy.” 

Instead of sending back Kennedy’s mes¬ 
senger, Gaynor ordered off one of his own 
men on horseback with a hasty scrawl to 
the effect that we were both with him 
alive and well. 

Tempest’s letter, though written on the 
same date as the other, was in lighter vein, 
evidently having been penned before re¬ 
ceipt of the news from Tlalolco. 

Bob read it aloud : 

“ Loco mio,” it began, “ I am sure you 
will agree that it is not within my pro¬ 
vince to criticise the antics of two evident 
lunatics, though, seeing the bother I have 
been put to on your behalf, it would give 
me infinite satisfaction to state exactly 
what I think of you both, * without pre 
judice.’ 

“ However, that is neither here nor 
there, but I cannot resist the joy of telling 
you at once that you might have remained 
here all the time, safely basking in the 
luxury of my hospitality ! ” 

Bob flung down the letter and shook his 
fists at all creation, while we groaned in 
unison. Bill howled with delight, and 
picked up the sheets : 

“ You will see for yourselves,” he read 
out, “ how a man’s follies come back 
boomerang-like and hit him behind the 
ear. 

“ On my arrival a few hours after your 
exciting escape from justice by way of 
my backyard, I was received by a police¬ 
man, who handed me a warrant addressed 
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to ' persons unknown,’ who from my pre¬ 
mises (I strip the legal verbiage) had wil¬ 
fully and maliciously attacked and broken 
up a company of gentlemen duly licensed 
by the Jefe Politico to make music for one 
hour ending at twelve midnight. 

“ This, you observe, was a pretty serious 
offence. You were not throwing cold 
water upon the efforts of a mere band of 
strolling players, but upon men of posi¬ 
tion who would not pass the matter 
lightly.” 

This was a new aspect of the matter, 
which caused renewed mirth, especially to 
Bill, who was not one of the culprits. 

Bob, eager to reach the sequel, seized the 
letter, and continued to read : 

“ My first thought was to bring a cross¬ 
action based upon the counter-attack and 
damage to my premises. But upon re- 
perusing your description of the affair my 
attention was called to a point of time, 
which took me post-haste to the Jef6 
Politico. He admitted that his licence 
ended at the hour of midnight, as above 
stated. If, then, I could prove that your 
attack only began at twelve-fifteen (as you 
wrote), our case would be very strong 
indeed. I secured two or three reliable 
witnesses without much difficulty, who 
were ready to swear to the hour. The 
long and short of it is, that our position 
was so strong that I was enabled to get 
the matter adjusted out of court. A 
little house-to-house visitation among the 
dons concerned, with handsome apologies 
for the ‘ mistake,’ smoothed the trouble 
away, and one of them, Don Lucien 
Alvadaro, a malignant' person in appear¬ 
ance, showed an almost abject readiness 
to meet me half-way in allowing the 
matter to drop.” 

“ Then he was the sweep who planned 
to have us knifed! ” I interrupted with 
a shout. 

“ More than likely,” agreed Bill, slap¬ 
ping his thigh. 
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“ And one of his fellows will go down 
as ‘massacred’ at Tlalolco,” added Bob 
grimly. 

“ So you see,” he read on, “ your 
flight, which was a ridiculous proceeding 
in any case, has, no doubt, put you to 
many avoidable discomforts, my dear 
duffers. Come and make up for them at 
my house whenever you feel inclined—• 
though I think I shall have to put you in 
a back room next time. 

“ Yours as ever, 

A. S. Kennedy. 

” P.S.—The distinguished instruments- 
tas were serenading the beautiful Senorita 
Rosa Gonzales on the occasion of her 
birthday.” 

This postscript finished Bill completely. 
He had been consumed with delight over 
the whole business, and now he rocked 
with merriment, in which we were not slow 
to join. It is not difficult to laugh when 
one’s troubles are over. 

Two days later Bob and I were sitting on 
the verandah which overlooked the valley, 
when a little cavalcade emerged from 
the caflon. There were two riders with 
each a led horse. Bob jumped up with an 
exclamation, and started quickly down 
the track with a cry of “ Dinah ! Dinah, 
old girl! ” 

Sure enough it was Dinah Don’t, wilful 
as ever, for, with a whinny and a plunge, 
she tore away from the mozo’s grasp 
and cantered up to her master. It was 
a pretty meeting, and Dinah came in for 
a good deal of petting all round. I was 
glad enough to see my faithful little 
broncho, too, and, although he was by no 
means a Dinah Don’t, he shared in Dinah’s 
favours. Bob’s contentment was now 
complete, and he hardly stayed to learn 
how the Rurales had recovered her and 
the broncho, together with their sad¬ 
dlery, and most, though not all, of our 
belongings. 
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“ One thing puzzles me still,” Bob re¬ 
marked that evening after dinner, “ and 
that is how on earth those hired asessinos 
contrived to run us down with such speed 
and precision ? ” 

“Oh!” exlaimed Bill, “ I clean forgot 
to tell you! I had a talk with one of 
the mozos who rode in with the horses, 
and he explained it in two words. It is 
as simple as Q.E.D. The man that Dick 
saw (and the other he did not see), know¬ 
ing the country, never followed you across 
the river at all, but, having made sure, no 
doubt, that you entered the barranca, and 
knowing, as I say, that you would have 
to follow it to the end, they kept to their 
side of the river under the natural cover 
of the scrub. Proceeding to a point 
round the bend, and therefore out of your 
view, they forded, and cut across a space 
of country to reach the farther end of 
the curved caflon at a place where they 
could descend into it after you had passed 
by.” 

“Great snakes!” cried Bob in a tone 
of disgust; ” that never struck us ! ” 

“ They must have thought us a mighty 
long time coming,” I remarked, " for we 
scouted the river for half an hour at least, 
and did a gentle siesta after that! ” 

“Oh, time was no object to them. A 
man’s days may be numbered, but they 
are not counted in Mexico. Maflana, you 
know.” 

” And do you really mean to tell me 
that we must have passed under their very 
noses ? ” 

“ That is so ! ” 

“ Then, why in the name of good for¬ 
tune didn’t they get to work then ” 

Bill shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Quien sabe? That sort of man is 
oftentimes more at home with a knife 
in the dark than with a gun in the day¬ 
light.” 

“ Great snakes ! ” Bob said again. 

[the END* j 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 


By TOM BBVAN, 

The Goldsmith of Chepe,” “ A Hero in Wolfskin" “ A Trooper of the Finnt," etc. 
(,Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.l.) 


Author of 


A four-horsed coach, with poetillions 
who seemed too heavy for their 
work, dashed along the road to Caen, 
leaving a cloud of dust behind. The coach¬ 
man was a stalwart fellow also. A glimpse 
into the quickly passing vehicle told that 
three men were seated inside, all appar¬ 
ently intent upon a mass of papers. About 
two miles behind the coach a troop of 
cavalry galloped. 

The peasants, when they saw them, took 
them to be in pursuit of the coach, and 
readily shouted information as to its rate 
of travelling, the distance it was ahead, 
and the route it had taken. Most of the 
yokele railed at their own stupidity, de- 


CHAFTER XXVII.—THE MAN WHO CAME BY COACH. 

daring that they ought to have guessed 
that the four horses were carrying away 
some precious burden that honest patriots 
ought to have seized and held. The chance 
was missed, but they vowed it should go 
hard with the next coach that rushed 
through their village. 

The spires and towers of Caen came in 
sight, and the postillions slackened their 
pace. The coach passed through the gates 
and lumbered along the main street, 
naturally attracting some attention from 
the loungers. The hort-es’ heads were 
directed to the older portion of the town. 
The postillions came in sight of St. 
Etienne, and then espied the new sign over 


Citoyen Friteau’s house. Two of those 
within the coach were looking intently 
through the windows, one on either side, 
and talking occasionally to the third man. 
who sat back in the shadow. One of 
these noticed the gay colours of ** I.e 
Petit Caporal ” gleaming in the summer 
sun, and he turned with a laugh to his com¬ 
panions. All three looked out. The one 
who had hitherto kept himself in the back¬ 
ground said sharply, “ Stop the coach ! ” 

The signal was given, and the horses 
reined in. ” We will get out, gentlemen,” 
said he who had ordered the stoppage. 

” Here, General ? ” 

“ Here, gentlemen. We will see if Caen 
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has any eyes in its head. Send the coach 
on; we will walk when our thirst is 
quenched.” 

The two others appeared to hesitate. 
“ Come, come, gentlemen, step out. Let 
us see if mine host is a judge of faces; we 
shall know whether he will be able to tell 
good money from bad when a certain time 
come*.” 

“ Ah ! that time will come,” said one, 
bowing. 


dark, large-headed, with clear-cut and de¬ 
cidedly good features. He looked up at 
the sign and passed over the threshold. 
Citoyen Friteau, forgetting all about 
“equality” of man, bowing and scraping 
as though he were ushering in three 
dukes. He piloted them to the parlour, 
in which sat Madame de Voisy, Made¬ 
moiselle, and Hal Hardy; the other three 
had gone down to the river. 

The fugitives had seen the coach draw 


Two were certainly big, fine fellows, and 
one readily pictured them on a fiery 
charger and decked out with a resplendent 
uniform. The smaller man was less mili¬ 
tary-looking. Yet his large head, fine fea¬ 
ture*, and penetrating eye* stamped him 
as the leader. There was power in every 
line of his face and every accent of his 
sharp voice. He stood with his face full 
in the sunlight. “You are a patriot, mine 
host,” he said. 




Well spoken ; you shall be 

“ The time *hnll come,” was the re¬ 
joinder. If we play for a crown we play 
for the coinage—eh, gentlemen? Now let 
ns play our little comedy with mine host. 
He has done me great honour; we must 
drink a bottle of his wine. Ah ! here he 
is; he scents custom. Out, gentlemen ! 
Out! ” 

The two stepped from the coach; 
the third man followed. He was short, 


up to the 
door and, 
with the in¬ 
stinct of 
hunted peo- 


, dered if it 

ha 1 aught 
to do with 

‘ them. A 

a soldier.' ” second 

glance and a 

glimpse of the postillions re-assured them, 
for they concluded no one would chase 
them in such an equipage. Nevertheless 
they looked keenly at the three strangers, 
but the gentlemen were too intent upon 
watching the face of Citoyen Friteau to 
pay much heed to his guest*. 

“ Soldiers ! ” whispered Hal to Emiline. 

“ Officers,” said Madame, noting the air 
of command in the bearing of all three. 


“ A humble one, M'sieu, but I love 
France and would die for her.” 

“ Well spoken; you shall be a soldier.” 

Friteau paled a little. “ My knees are 
grown weak, M’sieu, and my body has 
passed its prime,” he said. 

“What matters that?—your heart is 
young enough. You shall shoulder a musket 
with the best. We want veterans to steady 
the wildness of the youths. There are 
many who have already given an arm or 
a leg to France, and they shall look to 
your inn whilst you fight battle*.” 

Mine host bowed; he did not at all like 
the turn the conversation had taken, and 
he certainly preferred drawing corks out 
of bottles to pulling swords from their 
sheaths. 

“ I should say. General,” exclaimed one 
of the other officers, “ that our worthy 
landlord requires no guardian over his wine 
bins and his purse since he has put the 
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guardian of all France over his door¬ 
way.” 

“ Quite so; but we must find snug 
homes for our maimed veterans. ” The 
speaker turned to the quaking Friteau. 
” And now, mine host, let us try your 
wine; a bottle fit for one patriot to sell to 
another.” 

Glad to withdraw, Friteau bowed and 
went out, vowing inwardly that he would 
send his wife in with the wine; they 
could hardly draft her into the army. 

The General, as his companions termed 
him, turned and walked to the window. 
Madame de Voisy arose, and, with a slight 
but graceful curtsey, made way for him. 
He stayed her with his hand. ‘‘ Pray 
don't move, Madame; I intrude, and shall 
be gone in a moment.” 

Madame de Voisy, plainly agitated, sat 
down again; a sudden suspicion as to who 
the speaker was had crept into her heart. 
The keen-eyed little General noted her dis¬ 
composure and the quick paling of her 
face. He smiled : all people were not so 
blind as the fawning innkeeper who bowed 
his head so often and so low that he could 
not scrutinise closely the faces of his cus¬ 
tomers. He continued the conversation, 
noting that the woman to whom he spoke 
was handsome and, in spite of her poor 
attire, very dignified. 

“ You are a guest here, Madame? ” 

She looked up. *' I am, M’sieu.” 

“ And not accustomed to the company of 
an inn parlour.” 

“ I find no fault with it; it is usually 
honest and mindful of a woman’s pre¬ 
sence.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so; it speaks 
well for the courtesy of our countrymen. 
Are these your children ? ” 

Madame de Voisy hesitated for a second. 
She thought of the English boy. “This 
is my daughter, M’sieu, and this lad is a 
friend.” 

“ And both have had gentle breeding.” 

The lady’s heart beat fast. Had those 
deep eyes already seen her secret. The 
voice continued deliberately, “ And you 
are a widow.” 

Madame de Voisy bent her head. “ It 
is true,” she murmured. 

“ Another brave heart given to‘ France ; 
is it not so? ” 

The General suddenly found himself 
confronted with a pair of eyes that were as 
steady and unflinching as his own. “ He 
died for his country,” she answered. 

The General bowed. “Fighting?” he 
asked. 

“ Fighting, M’sieu.” 

“ His name, Madame? ” The question 
was as startling as a thunder-clap. Dare 
she answer it? Yet how could she feel 
shame or fear because of the name she bore 
and loved ? He died for his name and his 
house as well as for what he thought the 
true weal of France. Yet the fate of her 
child—his child—and the fate of the brave 
English son of a widowed mother might be 
sealed by her answer. She replied with 
gentle courtesy. “You would not know 
him, General.” 

“ But I could remember his name.” 

“It is enshrined in my heart; he was 
all the world to me. I would keep it 
there.” 


“ So be it. I will not press you; yet, 
perhaps, it were better that you told me. 
I have some power.” 

“ You have much ; you will have more.” 

“Ah! do you think that?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“ I know it.” 

“ What else do you know ? ” 

" I know that you are General Bona¬ 
parte ! ” 

“ Mon Dieu! Madame, you are clever. 
Will you still keep your secret ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then have a care to whom you show 
your face and where you walk. No 
peasant’s dress can disguise you, and your 
daughter is no child of the cottage. As 
for the lad, he would make an excellent 
drummer; give him to me and I will watch 
over him.” 

“ He is not mine to give.” 

“ Well, you may lose him ; he carries his 
head too high; teach him to bend a little. 
I wish you better fortune, and, as you 
have sought protection under the sign of 
‘ The Little Corporal,’ believe me, he 
who has grown out of ‘ The Little Cor¬ 
poral ’ will not forget the compliment you 
have paid him. Here comes our wine. 
Trust not mine host too far; he is a 
coward, and there is no confidence to be 
placed in any man who is not brave.” 
Napoleon bowed stiffly, but courteously, 
and returned to his companions. 

Before the bottle of wine was finished, 
the troopers galloped up to the door, 
having been informed that the coach 
they followed had stopped there. The 
three officers went out. A like number 
of troopers dismounted, and Napoleon 
and his two companions rode on to the 
quarters of the Commandant of the Caen 
garrison. 

The troopers who had given up their 
mounts entered the inn to quench their 
thirst before walking on. Citoyen Friteau 
hastened to wait upon them. “ Who is 
the little general?” he asked. The sol¬ 
diers burst out laughing. “Thou numb¬ 


skull ! ” cried one. “ Why, his face, badly 
painted, swings over thy door.” 

“ Napoleon ! ” gasped Friteau. 

“ General Napoleon Bonaparte, block¬ 
head ! ” 

“ I will get a better sign painted.” 

“Do so, or we will hang both thee and 
the painter. Why, man, would’st portray 
the glory of France and the terror of 
Europe by such a daub? ” 

“ I will have the best painter in Caen. 
What an honour for my poor house! Yet 
he recognised it.” 

“ Of course, dolt. Did’st look into his 
eyes ? They can see a general in a drum¬ 
mer boy and a marshal of France in a 
sergeant. I warrant he counted every hair 
on thy bobbing head and every coin in thy 
fat pocket. Woe betide thee if thy wine 
was bad.” 

“ You shall drink of the same, mes 
braves. What an honour to my poor house ! 
I am the proudest man in Caen.” Suddenly 
he remembered that when he returned with 
his wife and the wine the great man was 
talking very confidentially with his guest. 
He turned to Madame de Voisy. “ You 
knew General Bonaparte, Madame.” 

“ Not before to-day.” 

“ He talked with you.” 

“ I happened to be present and he in¬ 
terested himself by asking a few ques¬ 
tions.” 

“ Did you guess who he was ? ” 

“ Yes; but not at first.” 

" I am getting old; my sight is going," 
said Friteau, with a sigh. “ And he paid 
for the wine.” 

“ If the money burns, friend, we will 
have it,” cried a soldier. 

" Willingly, mon brave, or rather I will 
keep that money for an heirloom and you 
shall have your wine for nothing.” 

“ That will do. Here’s to France and 
Bonaparte ! ” 

The soldiers finished their drink and 
departed. Madame de Voisy, fearing an 
inrush of inquisitive citoyens, wept into 
the garden to await the return of Jean. 
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THE JUNIORS OF ST. ANNE’S: 

WHAT THEY DID, AND HOW THEY DID IT. 

By FREDERICK L. KEATES, 

Author of “ Balmforth's Great Ditcovery.” 

CHAPTER II.—THE PLOTTING OF THE NOBLE EIGHT, 


B y the Fourth Form boys nothing waB 
more heartily disliked than the com¬ 
pulsory duty known as “ preparation.” 
Each evening throughout the week they 
reluctantly repaired to their class-room, 
where, under the eye of a master, they 
read over the lessons that were scheduled 
for the morrow. 

On the night in question they could 
think of nothing but the injustice of the 
sour-minded Thompson, alias “ Tadpole,” 
and “preparation,” seeming doubly irk¬ 
some, was “ scamped ” with a vengeance. 
Some were conversing in undertones; 
others were drawing monstrously ugly 
faces, and exhibiting them as flattering 
likenesses of the unpopular apple-grower; 
one boy was trying to figure out the actual 
cost of a handcart-load of the coveted 
fruit. The “ Inseparables ” gave but little 
attention to the lessons before them, finally 
betakiilg themselves to a position behind 
the raised lid of Pye’s desk, where they 
played “noughts and crosses,” consum¬ 
ing acid-drops the while by way of fur¬ 
ther relaxation. The muffled squeaks 
which came from behind thiB particular 
desk, and the agitated manner in which 
the upraised lid moved, pointed to the 
probability that “ noughts and crosses ” 
was a blood-stirring pastime. 

Fletcher bethought himself of the lines 
imposed by Mr. Crabbit, and began to 
work on them. Having done a hundred, 
he stopped, and tried to adjust a bent pin 
so that his neighbour should sit on it. But 
his intended victim had been watching him 
out of the corner of his eye, and was not 
to be caught. Harper was making a fly- 
cage out of two squares of cardboard and 
a number of pins, and Pilcher, with a 
piratical gleam in his eyes, was anxiously 
awaiting its completion 

The moment the hands of the class-room 
clock indicated the hour of dispersal the 
master, with a sigh of relief, gave his desk 
a double rap, swept towards the door, and 
disappeared. 

In the twinkling of an eye there was a 
stampede from the room, the haste and 
energy of the exodus being in marked 
contrast with the preceding sloth. The 
“Inseparables” and their six friends 
scuttled hurriedly along the study corri¬ 
dors and made for the room owned jointly 
by Pye and Goodfellow. This little 
“ den,” like all other Fourth Form studies, 
was scarcely large enough to turn a pan¬ 
cake in, letting alone all idea of swinging 
the proverbial cat. The walls were gar¬ 
nished with a few laboured pen-and-ink 
sketches, which, judging from their dark 
and grimy appearance, might have been 
executed in a smithy about the year one. 
There was also a dilapidated swing book¬ 
shelf, with so few contents that the affaiT 
looked quite impoverished ; moreover, it 
was in such a neglected state that it hung 
awry, and threatened to eject all it con¬ 
tained— i.f. one empty marmalade-jar, one 


football-boot, a few worn school-books, and 
a small birdcage. 

Two basket-hilted fencing-sticks, whose 
crippled condition spoke volumes of the 
fierce contests they had figured in, hung 
over the tiny fireplace, and in one corner 
stood two odd joints of a fishing-rod and 
an umbrella. Another corner held a small 
triangular cupboard, upon the top of which 
rested a football and a pair of boxing- 
gloves. 

“ Now, you fellows,” chirped Pye, lock¬ 
ing the door after they had entered, and 
then proceeding to divest himself of his 
coat, “ sit down and make your miserable 
lives happy while we get the * prog ’ 
ready.” 

The “ fellows ” were already combating 
hotly for the possession of the only two 
chairs in the room. As no more than two 
could sit on each (and that with difficulty) 
the others deposited themselves on the 
table; but from this perch Pye uncere¬ 
moniously tipped them, whereupon they 
had recourse to the floor, where they sat 
with outstretched legs, watching the in¬ 
teresting actions of their hosts. Good- 
fellow produced an old hat-box that was 
full of edibles dear to the stomach of a 
schoolboy. 

“ Got these doughnuts from Wallaby’s,” 
he announced. “Awful prime things! 
New, too, mind you; nice and soft, and 
jammy, and scrumptious. Something real 
fine to dig your teeth in.” 

The guests nudged one another and made 
a great to-do of licking their lips. 

“ What sort of jam ? ” asked one. 

“ Strawberry,” said Goodfellow. 

“ Stunning ! ” was the approving chorus. 

“ Got some ginger snaps, too,” continued 
Goodfellow. “ Hullo, though, the Scotch 
Bhortbread is all broken. That’s you, Pye. 
You dropped the box.” 

“ Sorry,” said Pye. 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” cried the guests. 
“ Taste just as good.” 

While the dainties were being laid on the 
table Fletcher beguiled the time by a prowl 
around the room. 

“ Hullo! What’s this? ” he exclaimed, 
pouncing on a book. “ My Latin diction¬ 
ary ! I was wondering where it had gone 
to. You don’t get it again, my boy.” 

“ Look here! ” remonstrated Pye. 
“ That’s not yours. Drop it.” 

“Getaway,’ laughed Fletcher. “Some 
one bagged it out of my desk.” 

Pye made a grab for the book, and fell 
over the outstretched legs of Harper. But 
he managed to retain his grasp on the dic¬ 
tionary. Immediately he and Fletcher 
were rolling on the floor, locked in each 
other’s embrace. 

“ Stop it, you idiots,” ordered Good- 
fellow, prodding them with his foot. 
“ Let’s start on the ‘ grub ’ instanter, and 
then get down to business. We haven’t 
much time to waste before ‘ call over.’ ” 

At the word “grub” Fletcher aban¬ 


doned the tussle and rose to his feet, fol¬ 
lowed by Pye with the dictionary. 

“ Hang dictionaries ! Give me dough¬ 
nuts ! ” said Fletcher, smacking his lips. 

And then the noble eight “ piled in.” 
As they demolished the provender, Good¬ 
fellow disclosed a plan for “ getting even ” 
with Tadpole that was received with up¬ 
roarious glee, and unanimously pronounced 
“ stunning.” 

“ Now, you fellows,” he said, between 
bites, “ look here.” 

“ Haven’t got anything to drink, have 
you?" interrupted Fletcher. “I couldn’t 
lick the back of a postage-stamp, I’m that 
dry.” 

“ No, we haven’t,” said Pye, “ so dry 
up altogether, and let Goody go on. I’ll 
fetch some water in presently. ” 

“ Thanks; don’t mind if I do,” inter¬ 
loped Gibson, helping himself to more 
shortbread. “ Prime stuff. Yum—um— 
um! Go on, Goody, old fish.” 

The “ old fish ” took advantage of the 
interruption, and helped himself to a third 
doughnut. 

“ Well,” he resumed, returning to his 
subject, “ if we don’t have fun with Tad¬ 
pole’s apples, we will with Tadpole, or 
you can kick me on the shins! ” 

“ Give us more details,” mumbled 
Gibson, with his mouth full. 

“ All serene. Well, you see, I mean to 
rub the Physiology skeleton with phos¬ 
phorus ”— 

“ Make oxygen out of that, don’t they ? ” 
said Harper, ever ready to display his 
knowledge, no matter how inaccurate. 

“No, they don’t, you muff!- Keep 
still! ” cried Goodfellow, adding : “We’ll 
hang the skeleton by a cord to the branch 
of the big pear tree overhanging the 
orchard path. If we tie some string to its 
arms, Harper, or somebody, can work 
them. Tadpole’s bound to be on his 
usual night-watch for fruit-stealers. If 
we don’t give him a jolly good scare. I’ll 
eat my hat! ” 

“ But how are you going to keep the 
skeleton from view until he comes pretty 
close?” inquired Fletcher. 

“ Oh,” replied Goodfellow, “ that’s easy. 
Sonje one can hop into the tree and hold an 
old red tablecloth up before the thing. 
When Tadpole’s about a dozen yards 
away, down comes the cloth, and there 
you are! ” 

“ Ods bodkin! ’Twill scare him to 
death!” declaimed Pye, with melodra¬ 
matic fervour. 

Gibson, highly elated, smote the table 
rhythmically with the flat of his hands 
while he gleefully chanted : 

“Tadpole, Tadpole, 

Mug, mug, mug I 
Tadpole, Tadpole, 

Mean old scug I '* 

" When shall we go? " asked Fletcher, 
squirming with enjoyment. 

“ To-morrow night, about eleven. We’D 
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have to be careful, though. The Doctor 
gives a lecture in ‘own, and it will be a 
nice mess if we meet him on his way back. 
The safest way will be across the fields.” 

“ Hurray ! ” cried Gibson, rising and in¬ 


dulging in a variety of capers that might 
have interested a dancing dervish. “ What 
a spree we'll have ! ” 

“There goes the call-over bell,” ex¬ 
claimed Bye suddenly. “ Come on.” 


He unlocked the door, and the noble 
eight crowded out to attend roll-call and 
prayers, prior to retiring to their dormi¬ 
tory for the night. 

(7o be continued.) 


ADVENTURES IN BECHUANALAND. 

Narrated by MORLEY ADAMS. 

II.—AN ADVENTURE WITH A YELLOW-MANED LION. 


[This adventure is related by the Transport-Driver 
who played an important part in the perfectly true 
story here related.] 


D uring the long Rpells of very dry 
weather, when perhaps a year will pass 
without any rainfall, something approach¬ 
ing a famine threatens many of the towns 
in Bechuanaland and the adjacent parts of 
South Africa. 

This means a profitable and busy' time 
for the transport-drivers, whose business is 
to convey provisions across Africa, and 
competition is keen, for to be first with 
provisions in a town whose inhabitants are 
approaching starvation means profit and 
honour. 

It was during such a famine time as this 
that I experienced an adventure with one 
of the largest, fiercest, and most valuable 
of African lions, known as the yellow- 
mained lion; an adventure which almost 
cost my man Smith his life, and one that 
left him an object of pity to everyone who 
saw him, for it left him with half his jaw 
actually eaten away by the lion. 

Food was running very short in the town 
of Salisbury ; so much so that the Govern¬ 
ment offered a reward of 20 1. to the first 
transport-driver who should get his waggon 
of provisions through to the town. 

I was at Bulawayo with my three wag¬ 
gons, and, being anxious to obtain the 
offered reward, I at once set out on the 
long journey to Salisbury, right across 
Matabeleland. 

My waggons were drawn by oxen, most 
of which were pure white, of the breed 
best adapted for transport-driving, and I 
made very good progress, travelling by day 
and resting for a short time only during 
the nights. 

One night I had outspanned and made 
all secure, as I thought, but when I came 
to yoke the oxen in the morning I found 
one of my most valuable white oxen had 
been killed. I carefully examined it, and 
soon saw that it had been attacked and 
killed by a lion, but the beast had only 
nibbled it. Upon closer examination I 
discovered a long yellow hair adhering 
to the ox, and I knew that it came from a 
yellow-maned lion. The skin of this lion 
would be just about equal in value to the 
ox I had lost; and, knowing that the lion 
would be almost sure to return the next 
night to devour the dead ox, I determined 
to send my waggons on and myself wait to 
shoot the lion, and so recoup myself for 
the loss of the ox. 

Having given my head man instructions 
to push on with the waggone with all 
speed to Salisbury, I kept one boy and 
tny horse, and moved the camp a safe dis¬ 


tance from the spot. The boy would keep 
the camp fire burning all night and tend 
my horse. So, having made my arrange¬ 
ments, I settled down for the day. 

But few preparations were necessary; 
two or three hundred yards from the spot 
where the dead ox lay was the stump of 
a tree twelve or fourteen feet high. The 
tree had been struck by lightning, and 
nothing was left but the stump, over which 
climbing plants had grown, giving it a 
considerable girth. 

I dragged the dead ox—with the assist¬ 
ance of my horse—to a spot about thirty 
yards from the tree-stump, so that from 
the top I could get an uninterrupted view 
of it. I spent the day in doing some odd 
jobs, tending my horse, cleaning my rifle, 
etc., and when darkness fell I climbed to 
the top of the stump and waited with both 
barrels of my riflq loaded with ball and 
cartridges. 

A transport-driver in Africa gets used 
to awkward situations, and I did not 
realise the discomfort that one might 
suppose I should from such an apparently 
uncomfortable position. 

Unfortunately the night was a particu¬ 
larly dark one, and from my position I 
could only faintly distinguish the dead ox, 
and should not have seen it at all had it 
not been white. 

One, two, three hours passed, and I sat 
and listened to the horrible laughing of 
hyaenas and the weird voices of leopards in 
the kloofs of the mountains a shoxt distance 
behind me. 

It was just before midnight that I be¬ 
came aware of the presence of the lion. I 
could not see him, but I heard him, and 
once a man has heard a wild lion just 
before he intends to make a meal he is 
not likely to forget it. He makes an un¬ 
canny and ominous noise licking his chops ; 
a noise much louder than one would think 
possible in performing such an office. 

It is well known to travellers in Bechu¬ 
analand that, just before midnight, the 
darkness is, for a few minutes, diffused. 
I do not know the scientific explanation 
of it, but always at the same time, a few 
minutes of twilight comes, and then the 
darkness settles down again to its former 
density. 

It was during this temporary lessening 
of the darkness that I saw the lion sniffing 
around the ox, making that horrible 
champing noise the while. It was a most 
magnificent beast, one of the finest 
“ yellow-manes ” I have ever seen. 

I raised my rifle, and, taking as accurate 
an aim as was possible in such a light, I 
fired at the sniffing lion. 


But my aim was faulty, and I only 
wounded the lion; he sprang up with a 
roar as he was struck by the bullet, and 
disappeared in a copse of small trees and 
undergrowth about fifty yards away. I 
heard him crushing into the bushes, and 
then all was still. 

Now, I have too much respect for a 
wounded lion—especially a “yellow- 
mane ”—to venture anywhere near him 
during the hours of darkness; therefore 
the only safe thing for me to do was to 
remain on the tree-stump until daylight, 
and, making myself as comfortable as 
possible, I dosed until daybreak. 

The lion would not be likely to venture 
from the thicket until the night came 
again, so I clambered down and made my 
way to my camp. 

I knew that my brother, who was a 
transport-driver, was about a day’s 
journey behind me, so I left the boy to 
warn him *of the presence of the lion, - 
and, mounting my horse, I rode after my 
waggons. 

I might here remark that my transport 
reached Salisbury and gained the 20/. 
reward. 

My brother related to me the sequel a 
few days later on when he reached 
Salisbury. 

With his waggons and three other men 
he arrived at the copse where the lion was 
hiding, which was pointed out to him by 
the boy I had left behind, who also gave 
him the particulars of my encounter with 
the “yellow-mane.” 

My brother’s transport was badly 
equipped, the four men having only two 
rifles between them, and they had been 
shooting on the journey and had only four 
cartridges left. That very morning, as ill- 
luck would have it, one of the rifles had 
fallen off a waggon, and the wheels had 
gone over the barrel, and, though it 
had been straightened out, it was doubtful 
whether it -could be fired, and to attempt 
to do so was to risk its bursting. 

A consultation was held, and McGeer 
(my brother) advised lea\ing the lion alone 
and pushing on; but his men were anxious 
to capture the lion and share in the profits 
of his valuable skin. So they endeavoured 
to drive him from the copse; they shouted 
and hurled stones into the thicket, but to 
no purpose; the lion, if he still were there, 
determined to “lay low.” 

A man named Smith now suggested firing 
the copee and thus driving the lion out, if he 
were indeed still there. My brother pointed 
out that if this were done it would be at 
their own risk, and he refused to take any 
part in so dangerous an action with only 
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one workable rifle and four cartridges. 
However, the men were not to be dis¬ 
suaded, and they decided to set fire to the 
copse. 

Smith took the good rifle and three 
cartridges, and a man named Sandy 
the damaged one with the remaining cart¬ 
ridge. My brother took up a position of 
safety on the top of a waggon. 

A match was applied to the dry under¬ 
growth. and in a few minutes it was a 
terrific blaze. The fire was lighted at the 
north end of the copse and burned to¬ 
wards the south, where the three men took 
up their positions, one being armed with 
no more formidable weapon than a knob- 
kerrie. 

More than half the copse was burned, and 
nothing stirred, and the men were begin¬ 
ning to think that the lion was not there ; 
but all of a sudden there was a roar and a 
crash, and the huge beast, with a terrific 


leap, was in the open. Smith took aim 
and fired on the instant, hitting the lion 
in the belly, but this seemed to have no 
more effect upon him than if he had been 
shot with a pea from a pea-shooter; with 
another leap he sprang straight at Smith. 
One huge paw came down right on the 
poor fellow’s face and tore away half his 
jaw, and the next instant his companions 
were horrified to see him on the ground, 
witli his head actually in the mouth of the 
huge lion. 

As he fell his rifle again went off, and 
the bullet struck the lion, this time in the 
back. 

It seemed that nothing short of a miracle 
could save Smith, the mighty jaws had 
only to close and all would be over. 

Even as the lion and Smith came crash¬ 
ing to the ground Sandy sprang forward 
with his damaged rifle. Would it fire 
properly or would it explode ? A gunsmith 


who has since examined this rifle declared 
that to fire it would certainly result in its 
bursting and perhaps killing the man who 
handled it. 

But Sandy did not hesitate for air 
instant; he placed the end of the barrel 
right over the lion’s heart and pulled the 
trigger. 

The lion rolled over dead, and it was 
found that Smith was still alive, but 
terribly injured. 

He was taken, as quickly as possible, to 
a hospital, where he lay for months. So 
terrible were his injuries that he had to 
be fed by a silver tube put down his throat, 
and he will carry that horrible disfigure¬ 
ment with him to his grave. 

When he left the hospital the skin of the 
lion was given to him by myself and my 
brother. I think he sold it; it was not the 
sort of adventure of which one wanted 
Ruch a reminder. 


He etarei at them with growing amazement.” 


CHAPTEH X. 

-* roRTiMER should certainly have taken an earlier 
Jyl train. It was true that he had calculated 
everything nicely, and it was also true that an 
earlier start would have meant a longer journey, 
and other minor inconveniences before setting out 
at all ; but there is no doubt that he would have 
defied every difficulty that stood in the way if he 
had only known a little more about the character o£ 
the Southshire and Westshire Joint Railway. 
Being entirely ignorant and unsuspicious he had 
never thought of asking ; and no one had thought 
of telling him, because no one dreamed that he did 
not know. 

The consequences were aggravating. The tram 
left Rodborough ten minutes after time, at which 
he was only slightly annoyed ; but his annoyance 
deepened afterwards with every mile of the twenty 
that lay between him and Farmby Junction. Four 
stops at four stations lost them three minutes at 
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each, and he began to see a shocking 
possibility of losing the connection at the 
Junction itself. The thought sent a chill 
to his very heart. 

“ I’m going on to Rancaster,” he said 
to a silent farmer-man who occupied the 
same compartment. “ Do you think we’ll 
catch the connection? We’re a good bit 
late already.” 

The farmer ruminated for a while. 
Then he looked at Mortimer with a leaden 
eye. 

“ Don’t let it flurry thee,” he said, 
weightily. “ Thee’ll get the train all right 
enough. They’re a bit slower on that line 
than on this ’un.” 

There was some comfort in that, though 
when he came to think it over Mortimer 
fancied that there was something oddly 
disconcerting about it, too. He got its 
full meaning when he reached the Junction, 
alighted, and rushed away to the platform 
from which his train would start. It 
was almost deserted, and a solitary porter 
received his inquiries with mild-eyed 
wonder. 

“ She’s not signalled vet,” he said 
briefly. 

“ Is she often late ? ” asked Mortimer, 
anxiously. 

“ Now and again,” was the thoughtful 
admission; and it was only then that 
Mortimer fully realised how much better 
it would have been if he had taken an 
earlier train at any and every cost. 

In fifteen minutes the Rancaster train 
ambled in, with a serene unconsciousness 
of anything out of the way. Indeed, the 
driver cast a peculiarly satisfied glance at 
the face of the station clock as he wiped 
his hands on a piece of tow and stepped 
down to stretch his legs before resuming 
his journey. Mortimer, almost fuming by 
this time, hurriedly picked out a compart¬ 
ment which contained only one passenger, 
jumped in, closed the door, and turned 
to throw his bag upon the rack. As it 
happened, the rack above his own seat was 
already in use, and he was obliged to pitch 
his bag on the section above his fellow - 
passenger. Then he leaned out through 
the window with visible and consuming 
impatience. 

"Don’t hurry them,” said a mild voice 
at his back. “ They’re not accustomed 
to it.” 

Then Mortimer sat down, and almost 
smiled in spite of his annoyance. The 
words were spoken in such a sympathetic 
way, and they hit the nail on the head so 
neatly, that he experienced a sensation 
something like pleasure. After all, when 
one is in trouble or vqxation, sympathy— 
an understanding sympathy—is an exceed¬ 
ingly pleasant thing. 

“ I should think they’re not,” he said 
viciously. 

The fellow-passenger had a distinctly 
clever face, clean-shaven and pale, but a 
little unpleasant, perhaps, in its expres¬ 
sion. It was a somewhat scornful expres¬ 
sion, as though the man spent much of his 
time in watching the follies of his fellow- 
creatures. There was also something else 
about his face that was peculiar, though 
at the time Mortimer could not decide 
what it was. He wore a cloth travelling- 
cap of a very decent quality, but his great¬ 


coat was a somewhat shabby grey garment 
of inferior style and material. What he 
wore under the coat could only be guessed, 
except that the feet which were stretched 
down the length of the seat were adorned 
with a pair of patent-leather boots. His 
features bore a distinctive mark in the 
form of a small white scar upon his chin, 
probably the relic of a long-healed cut. 

He watched Mortimer lazily, and seemed 
inclined to be sociable. " Cold morning,” 
he said, with an attempt at a smile. 

" Rather! ” said Mortimer briefly. 

Then there was a pause, during which 
the train actually started. “Nice line 
this,” said the fellow-passenger. " A bit 
late, aren’t we ? ” 

" This train is seventeen minutes be¬ 
hind,” said Mortimer, with emphasis. 
" And the other was twenty-three. So 
that makes forty.” 

“ So it does. And from your manner I 
take it that you are trying to keep an 
appointment.” 

Stranger though he was, the man was 
evidently resolved to be friendly. More¬ 
over, his voice was refined, and his manner 
was still as sympathetic as at first; so 
Mortimer warmed to him, as might be 
expected of any ordinary lad of seventeen 
smarting under a sense of injury. 

"Rather!” he said. "Why, I’ve to 
play in a football match at Rancaster this 
afternoon. It starts at three sharp, and 
I’ve already lost pretty well all the margin 
I’d allowed myself. If we lose any more 
time, I’ll—I’ll ” 

"Don’t mention it!” said the fellow- 
passenger gently. " I quite follow you. 
Still, it may turn out better than you 
expect. There is a delightful uncertainty 
about such lines as this that almost atones 
for all their other failings. Now this one 
reminds me strongly of the—” and he men¬ 
tioned a well-known line with a terminus 
in London. " Have you ever travelled on 
that famous railway ? ” 

" Can’t say I have.” 

“Well, you needn’t hanker after the 

experience. It runs through-, that is, 

if it can be Baid to run at all. I suppose 
you did not hear of the remarkable inci¬ 
dent of the Slowgo stationmaster, did 
you? No, you could hardly have heard— 
it was before your time. It was one of the 
most remarkable incidents that ever oc¬ 
curred in the history of railways.” 

"Indeed?” said Mortimer, wondering 
whether this was a joke or not. 

"Yes. Slowgo is one of the stations on 
the famous line. After many years of ser¬ 
vice, the stationmaster there resolved to 
destroy himself, and with a curious sense 
of loyalty to his uniform and his com¬ 
pany, decided to do so by placing himself 
upon the metals just when a train was 
expected. Accordingly, just after tea one 
evening, he went out, walked up the line 
a little way, and then lay down with 
his head upon the rail. Some time 
later—there is a doubt about the exact 
period which had intervened—he was 
picked up quite dead; but he had not been 
run over by the train, and a post-mortem 
revealed the extraordinary fact that he 
had died of starvation /” 

Mortimer stared. The fellow-passenger 
was as grave as a judge, but presently gave 


a small smile. Then Mortimer laughed 
out. 

“ It’s a take off ! ” he said. " You mean 
the train never came at all.” 

" It never does on that line,” said the 
fellow-passenger, solemnly. " I’ve lived 
at Slowgo, and so I know. It is there— 
to the station platform—that all the 
elderly spinsters and retired City people 
go when they want a period of peaceful 
meditation. But now let us return 
to business. You are going to Rancaster. 
Isn’t that where the great City man has 
a place—Sir Cory Benson ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mortimer. “ So it is.” 

And then he hesitated. He was a very 
reckless and happy-go-lucky fellow on the 
whole, but there was in him a very admir¬ 
able strain of modesty. If you wanted to 
find out that he was a half-back of con¬ 
summate skill and cleverness, you would 
never find it out through any boasting of 
his own. Indeed, self-advertisement of 
any kind was extremely distasteful to him, 
and that was why he hesitated now. He 
liked his fellow-passenger well enough, 
and perhaps there would have been no harm 
in saying : " As it happens, Sir Cory 
Benson is an uncle of mine, and I’m play¬ 
ing to-day at his special request. I’m also 
going to spend the week-end at Rancaster 
Court.” No, there would have been no 
harm in saying it, but it would have 
sounded a little blatant, it seemed to him. 
And so he did not say it. 

“ Curious that I should be in Sir 
Cory’s neighbourhood,” said the fellow- 
passenger, thoughtfully. " Very curious, 
indeed.” 

“ You know him, then ? ” asked 
Mortimer, with awakening interest. 

" Certainly—and he knows me. I 
think I may say that at one time I im¬ 
pressed myself upon his attention. I only 
wish I could safely call and see him. I 
daresay such a visit would bring many 
things to his mind. But I am afraid I 
must deny myself that pleasure. Other 
matters are rather pressing just now.” 

There was something in his tone that 
made Mortimer decide definitely not to 
reveal his connection with the great 
financier. After all, though half the world 
bowed down at the very name of the 
enormously successful millionaire, there- 
was another half that was never tired of 
denouncing him and the startlingly 
original methods of business which had 
built up his fortune. It might be that this 
man belonged to the hostile half—indeed, 
there was something in his manner that 
suggested it. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
was fortunate that he had not revealed 
himself. So he changed the subject a 
little suddenly by asking the fellow-pas 
senger if he had ever played football. 

“ Not for years,” he replied. “ It has 
not come in my way, though I have played 
many things since. Let me see, now—can 
you guess what my profession is? ” 

Mortimer considered. He did not know 
much about the world, but he did happen 
to know that there are some professions 
in which clean-shaven faces predominate. 
His fellow-passenger, he felt sure, was not 
a lawyer, and he was certainly not a clergy¬ 
man. Consequently— 

" I don’t know, of course," he said 
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modestly. “But I have a kind of fancy 
that you may be an actor.” 

“Capital!” muttered the fellow-pas¬ 
senger. “ The very thing ! ” 

He surveyed Mortimer with a new in¬ 
terest and a new respect, and with some¬ 
thing more that might almost have been 
called benevolence. The praise implied 
waB so warm that Mortimer could not help 
blushing. 

“Was I right,” he asked quickly. 

“Right? My dear fellow, you’re the 
rightest person I’ve met for several years. 
You’re a perfect mine of ideas. How did 
you manage it ? ” 

Mortimer explained how. The fellow- 
passenger expressed his admiration again 
—indeed, he seemed to be turning 
Mortimer’s cleverness over in his mind 
with increasing appreciation. And when 
the explanation was given he volunteered 
a few scraps of information. He was, it 
appeared, an actor on his travels. 

“ I’m in advance of my company,” he 
said. “A good bit in advance. In fact, 
I’m the Advance Agent. Last night I 
played at Leafield. I was the Convict in 
‘ Never too Late to Mend.’ Ever seen that 
play? No? It’s a strong thing—a strong 
thing. This evening—well, for this 
evening and next week it’s not quite 
settled what I shall be. It depends a bit 
upon the conduct of the management and 
the length of the run.” 

While Mortimer was still trying to make 
sense out of that last statement, the train 
drew up at Millyard. The fellow- 
passenger looked out at the window. 

“ We’re still losing time,” he said, 
“ and they seem determined to keep on 
losing it. I’m not over-particular myself, 
but if I were, I think I should interview 
the driver and the guard. They seem to 
have started a discussion on some knotty 
political subject.” 

Mortimer opened the door and jumped 
out. The train was resting peacefully at 
a quiet platform, and the stationmaster 
had just joined the guard and the driver 
at the side of the engine. As far as could 
be gathered from appearances there was 
no suggestion of lateness, no whisper of a 
time-table. 

Mortimer went up to them with his 
voice hoarse with indignation. “ We’re 
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I x was I who discovered Mackay. He’d 
been brought up in the backwoods of 
British Columbia, where his guv’nor had 
made a pile in the lumber trade. He told 
me that when he first saw our river he 
thought it was a field drain or a shower 
of rain running down from the hills. Of 
course, that was only his nonsense, but 
over in British Columbia, where he hailed 
from, it seems his river was half a mile 
across, with a current of ten miles or so 
an hour. And that was the river upon 
which Mackay had learned to row. 


twenty-five minutes late now,” he said 
furiously—for he could be furioua at 
time.*. “ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
telling me when you expect to reach 
Rancaster ? ” 

They were silent in astonishment. They 
looked at one another for counsel, and 
they certainly seemed hurt. But 
Mortimer stormed on : 

“ I’m not the kind to use threats,” he 
said, “or to make a fuss for nothing. 
But I warn you now that I’ve an appoint¬ 
ment at three o’clock to-day with my uncle, 
Sir Cory Benson, at Rancaster. If I’m 
late, I’ll let him know the reason why; 
and if I know anything of him, he won’t 
rest until he’s turned this wretched old 
line into a one-horse tramway or a clothes- 
mangle. It’s no good for anything else.” 

Then he stamped back to his place, 
various sleepy and astonished passengers 
staring out after him as he went; and 
almost as soon as he had taken his seat 
the train positively started. It started 
with a vicious jerk that meant business 
if it meant anything. 

“ My word ! ” said the fellow-passenger 
admiringly. “ I believ-* you’ve done the 
trick.” 

It certainly seemed that he had, for not 
only did the train lose no more time, but 
it actually made up some minutes—whole 
minutes—during the next half-hour. It 
scarcely condescended to wait at all at 
one small station, but after a scornful 
pause daehed on again, leaving all the 
officials gazing after it in sheer amaze¬ 
ment. And it ran into Rancaster—to Ran- 
caster’s surprise—only twenty-five minutes 
overdue. It was exactly twenty minutes 
to three. 

During the latter portion of the journey 
the talk had languished a little, Mortimer 
being so intent on hia prospects that he 
had nothing to say on other topics. Be¬ 
fore the train stopped he was on his feet, 
and with the natural instinct of the rail¬ 
way traveller, intensified by haste and 
recklessness, hauled down the bag which 
rested directly over his head. Then he 
made for the door. 

“ Good-day ! ” he said hurriedly. 

“ Good-day, and good luck to you! ” 
said the fellow-passenger, airily. 

Mortimer raced across the platform, 

(To be continued.) 
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Of course, he hadn’t an ounce of style 
when I first spotted him. He was in one 
of Jenkins’s fattest tubs, and Jenkins, 
taking advantage of his youth and ignor¬ 
ance, had palmed a pair of antique sculls 
on him. Perhaps Mackay thought that 
was the sort of thing we generally used in 
this country, and, as it was infinitely 
better than the style of thing he had been 
accustomed to at home, he was quite 
content. But, my word ! how he did make 
that boat move ! He had rolled up the 
sleeves of his flannels, and the muscles of 


gave up his ticket, and went straight for 
the nearest hansom waiting outside. 

“ The football ground,” he cried. 
“ How far ? ” 

“ Ten minutes, sir,” said Cabby. 
“ Jump in.” 

“ Do it in five,” said Mortimer, “ and 
I’ll double the fare.” 

The man nodded and grinned. He 
took the reins and the whip in a business¬ 
like fashion, and they went smartly up the 
incline that led to the street. At the top 
they were in the full tide of the town’s 
traffic, and at first progress was painfully 
slow; but in a few seconds they broke away 
from it cleverly, and turned into a series 
of quieter streets at the back of the main 
thoroughfare. Then they were on the 
wide, open road that skirted the Town 
Park, speeding for the entrance gate at 
a pace that set Mortimer’s nerves dancing. 
Over the wall he caught a glimpse of the 
football ground and the grand stand, 
black with a dence cloud of human beings; 
and all the way between the grand stand 
and the entrance gate the path was thick 
with the stream of latest comers, a wide 
stream that flowed strongly and steadily to 
fill the last places on the stands and the 
last gaps along the ropes. 

“ To the pavilion, sir ? ” asked Cabby. 

“Yes,” shouted Mortimer, “like a 
shot.” 

The entrance gate was closed, and the 
people were racing in through the turn¬ 
stiles ; but a shout from the driver roused 
the gatekeepers to a sense of their duty. 
“Why don’t you open that gate?” he 
cried. “I’ve got the Capting here. Do 
you fancy they’re going to start without 
him? Look sharp, can’t you? Are you 
going to keep him out here all day ? ” And 
while Mortimer blushed furiously and the 
people turned to stare, the gate flew open 
and the hansom dashed through. 

“ Hope you don’t mind, sir,” said Cabby, 
with a chuckle. “ Had to do it. And if 
you ain’t Capting now, I bet my life you 
will be—one of these days. Here you are, 
sir—them’s the dressing-rooms, over there. 
Thank ye, sir, and good luck ! ” 

Mortimer found himself deposited on the 
cinder path, only twenty yards from the 
door of the pavilion. But it was then 
exactly five minutes to three. 


* 


his arms stood out in the most surprising 
fashion. 

I mentioned Mackay to our President, 
and he said he would keep an eye on him. 
He did, but the result at first was not 
satisfactory. 

“ I should think that chap has been 
accustomed to the sweeps of a Thames 
bargee,” he said. “He pulls as though he 
were pulling the bottom out of the river. 
He has no more style than a gorilla.” 

“But he has strength,” I said. “ He 
has the arms of a village blacksmith.” 
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“I know,” said our President, ‘‘but a 
boat wants balance, as well as many other 
things, and I’m afraid, even if he improved 
sufficiently to give him a trial, he would 
have to row well within himself, or the 
boat would travel badly.” 

“ Training can do a great deal,” I said. 
“ I’ll take him tubbing, if you like, every 
day for the next fortnight, and then I’ll 
ask you to give him a trial, and see how 
he shapes.” 

Our President—Thompson, who was 
also stroke of the School eight—agreed, 
though without enthusiasm. 

“You can't harness a shire horse with a 
polo pony. They wouldn’t make a good 
pair, would they?” he said. ‘‘And I’m 
afraid it’ll take far more than a fortnight, 
or even a dozen fortnights, to take the 
lumbersomeness out of Mackay’s style. He 
certainly won’t be ready for Marley.” 

However, I had hopes. I had taken a 
fancy to Mackay. I think it was those big 
arms of his that fascinated me. He was 
delighted at my proposal to take him tub¬ 
bing with me,'and every afternoon for a 
fortnight we were on the river. I wanted 
to keep him pretty dark, so 1 went slow. 
We would paddle up to the Merrick 
Meadows, where we had the water to our¬ 
selves, and there I put him through his 
facings. I really enjoyed that fortnight. 
I found Mackay a prince of a fellow. His 
motto was ‘‘ What man has done, man can 
do,” and he lived up to it. 

Sometimes we would climb out of the 
boats up on to the bank and rest and talk. 
It was as good as an adventure story to 
hear of all his doings in British Columbia. 
Many a time he has gone up into the moun¬ 
tains and helped to bring the timber rafts 
down the rapids. 

“You’ve got to hustle then,” he said, 
“ and you haven’t to think of being tired 
or hungry. It’s a case of working on and 
on till you’re through. But it’s a great 
life! ” 

Well, that was the sort of chap Mackay 
was, and that was the Bort of fellow ’who 
took his place at four in our eight. He 
really made marvellous progress. You see, 
he was a born waterman. He only lacked 
polish. The length and depth of his pull 
was something astonishing. His oar entered 
the water at the last stretch forward and 
left it at the last stretch backward, and it 
was a straight even pull, Tight through. 

Unfortunately, though we were a good 
crew, that was not the universal style, and 
Mackay, in everything he did, had to 
soften down a bit, to go gently, to let the 
other chaps have a chance and to keep the 
boat on an even keel. If he really put out 
his strength he not only puljed his own 
weight, but Five as well, with a bit of 
Three thrown in! 

We had an exciting time at Marley. 
Only eights of proved calibre, eights 
which had done something to show that 
they were foemen worthy of anyone’s 
steel, were allowed to compete for the 
Paragon Cup. Thus only eight crews 
were in. But this meant three hard 
struggles over the course—a course which 
was exactly a mile and a quarter long— 
and if that is not a gruelling experience 
for a schoolboy, tell me what is. 

The only school we really feared was 
Ragley. They had won the Cup several 
times before, and were generally looked 
upon as likely winners this year. 

We were drawn against Tonton, a school 
which had one of the finest rivers in 
England at their doors, and they really 
ougnt to have made a splendid show. But 
they didn’t. They were as ragged as a 
scarecrow, and as shallow as if they had 
been accustomed to rowing in a slop-pail. 


We won easily by three lengths, and could 
have got away much farther, but that 
there was a general understanding in the 
Schools Regatta that enough was as good 
as a feast, and there was no necessity to 
rub it in. So we let them down easily at 
three lengths, and as they seemed quite to 
have expected it they didn’t take it to 
heart, so no one felt any the worse. 

The four schools left in after the first 
heats were Ragley, Bonnington, Scorton, 
and ourselves. We were drawn against 
Scorton, and I thought at first we had met 
our match. The way they held us for the 
first half-mile was a startler ! 

Had Scorton been drawn against Bon¬ 
nington they would have certainly won, for 
Ragley afterwards defeated Bonnington 
with fair ease. However, at the Bridge, 
which is a quarter of a mile from the 
winning-post, we seemed to have Scorton 
weighed up. The only question was 
whether we could spurt. Thompson called 
on us for thirty-four and we gave it him 
without turning a hair, and so we won, 
amid a perfect storm of applause, by a 
length and a half. It was a fast race, and 
I, for one, was pretty well blown. There 
was one consolation, however; Ragley had 
to go through the same mill pretty nearly, 
although their race was not such a gruel¬ 
ling performance as ours, because Bon¬ 
nington did not extend them so much. 

“ Well, Mackay,” I said, “ how do you 
feel ? ” We had just had a rub down, and 
had come out to see the second heat for 
the Ruby Sculls. 

I “ Oh,” said Mackay. “ I don’t feel as 
though I had begun in earnest yet.” 

| “That’s all right,” I replied; “then 
you’ll be able to pull ua through if we’re 
in a fix with Ragley. I feel as though I 
shall be pretty well done for by the time 
we see the winning-post next time, and 
Ragley will give us an awful winding-up, 
I can assure you.” 

“Well, we can but lose,” said Mackay. 

“ Lose ! ” I said. “ My dear boy, don’t 
talk about losing, or Thompson will have 
a fit. The School looks to us to win. We 
promised to bring back the Paragon Cup 
this time, and if we don’t we shall be 
eternally disgraced.” 

“ Oh, I guess we’ll do it,” said Mackay 
in his easy non-committal style. “ But I 
wish we had some one stronger at Four.” 

“ Stronger ! ” I said with a grin. “ We’re 
strong enough at Four in all conscience. 
Mind you don’t pull the rowlocks out of 
the boat, or break an oar, or do anything 
silly of that kind." 

We made a lovely start. I don’t think 
there was a second of time between the 
crack of the pistol and the fall of the 
oars. But Ragley pulled a faster stroke 
for the first minute, and thus at the end 
of the first quarter-mile they were half a 
length in front. 

I was pulling in dead, solid, tense 
earnestness, as if my life depended upon 
every stroke. We were making the boat 
move. I could feel that. There was a 
beautiful rhythm in our stroke. We were 
travelling well. But unfortunately Ragley, 
if anything, were doing these things just 
a shade better. We had run up against a 
sterling crew. We were probably just 
overmatched. 

I could hear the stamp, Btamp of a 
thousand feet racing with the boats. I 
could hear the voices of five hundred 
fellows yelling encouragement. I glanced 
for the fragment of a second to my right. 
We were level. In the last half-minute we 
had regained the half-length we had lost, 
and we were pulling, if anything, better 
than ever. 


The storm of excitement on the towing- 
path grew in intensity. It babbled round 
us like a storm of wind. The shooting of 
the bridge told me immediately how the 
matter stood. We were a quarter of a mile 
from the winning-post, and we were half a 
length to the good. Then the most tragical 
thing happened. Whether Two caught a 
snag, or whether there was a hitherto un¬ 
detected flaw in his oar, I know not, and 
I never shall know, and I never want to 
know, for that matter; but there was a 
sudden crack. Rackham’s oar had snapped. 
The boat shook and shivered from stem 
to stern; the surge of the river under the 
bridge aaught her for a moment in its 
grip; the boat lost way—and we were 
a beaten crew! 

What could a lop-sided boat do in a 
tight race? Nothing! It seemed hopeless 
But Thompson was still game. There 
could be no disgrace in being beaten 
under such tragical circumstances. He 
would row the race to the winning-post, 
whatever happened. In fact, in a sense 
we had never checked. The oar had 
snapped clean off just above the blade, and 
the shock was, of course, a severe one to 
the man and the boat. But we recovered 
instantly. The real trouble now was the 
fact that we were an oar short, and were 
carrying a passenger. 

Then it was that Mackay came out at 
his true value. Being in the centre of the 
boat, he could use his strength without 
stint. He could try to be two men ! 

A cry of dismay had gone up from the 
towing-path when the accident happened, 
but now, as we pluckily settled down to 
our stroke again, fresh roars of encourage¬ 
ment broke out. 

“ You’re holding them ! You’re holding 
them ! ” our chaps yelled. 

“ Rowed, Mackay ! Rowed, Mackay ! ” 

Dear old Thompson called for another 
spurt, and we gave it him. We gave it 
him with more force, and more good will, 
and more of that unconquerable will which 
wins than we had ever done before. 
Mackay’s splendid work seemed to hearten 
up the whole boat, and made us feel we 
would win in spite of a broken oar. 

Crack ! That was the pistol. I had no 
idea we had finished. I was so dead set 
on the last twenty strokes that I was blind 
to everything in earth or heaven. The 
first I knew was that I was being helped 
out of the boat and supported to the 
dressing-room. 

I suppose I was clean pumped out, and 
almost in a fainting condition. That is 
what they tell me, at any rate. But I am 
sure I finished strong. I felt as fit ns a 
fiddle when that pistol went off. Yet if it 
had been loaded, and the charge had 
entered my body, I suppose I could not 
have collapsed more suddenly. 

Everybody said it was the most sensa¬ 
tional race they ever saw, and probably 
the only race which w>as ever won with a 
broken oar in the boat. But that was 
how we took the Paragon Cup to School. 
Everybody acknowledged that it was 
Mackav who had pulled us through. It 
was h:s mighty strength; the fact that 
he had been accustomed to pulling heavy 
sweeps against a strong current. It was 
child’s play to him. He might not have 
style, though Mackay developed that later 
on; but he had strength, and that was 
what pulled our boat through in the great 
race for the Paragon Cup, when we beat 
Ragley by a quarter of a length. 
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The Boyhood of Charles Dickens. 
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Charles Dickens (“ Boz ”) in 1837. 
( Drou-n by SAMUEL LAUREXCE.) 


N ow that the Centenary of the Birth of 
Charles Dickens is being celebrated 
*o widely, the Editor has thought that 
many of his readers who have been thrilled 
with “ Oliver Twist ” and enchanted with 
“David Copperfield ” may like to know 
something of Dickens the Boy : Dickens 
the Boy before he became a famous man : 
Dickens the Boy whose boyhood days had 
so great effect on his after-life. 

On February 7th the hundreth anniver¬ 
sary of Charles Dickens’s birth was cele¬ 
brated the whole world over. It was at 
387 Commercial Road, Portsmouth, that 
this event took place, and the day was a 
Friday. Dickens, like his “ favourite 
child,” David Copperfield, was born on a 
day generally supposed to be unlucky. This 
is how he describes it : 

“ To begin my life with the beginning of 
my life, I record that I was bom (as I have 
been informed and believe) on a Friday, at 
twelve o’clock at night. It was remarked 
that the clock began to strike, and I began 
to cry simultaneously. 

“In consideration of the day and hour of 
my birth, it was declared by the nurse, first, 
that I was destined to be unlucky in life; 
and, secondly, that I was privileged to see 
ghosts and spirits; both these gifts inevit¬ 
ably attaching, as they believed, to all 
unlucky infants of either gender, bom to¬ 
wards the small hours on a Friday night.” 

Far from being an unlucky day, Friday 
was always Dickens’s particular day; 
most of his new projects he commenced 
upon a Friday. 

His father was a Paymaster in the Navy, 
and very little is known of the life of the 
family at Portsmouth; but at the age of 
four the family moved to 11 Ordnance Ter¬ 
race, Chatham, and here the first records of 
the young Charles commence. 

No doubt you have often heard that the 
story of “ David Copperfield ” is the story 
of the life of Dickens. How very near that 
is to fact, this article will explain. 

First, let us quote from the Preface to 
the book : 


By WALTER DEXTER. 

“ It would concern the reader little, per¬ 
haps, to know how sorrowfully the pen is 
laid down at the close of a two-year’s imagi¬ 
native task ; or how an Author feels as if 
he were dismissing some portion of himself 
into the shadowy world, when a crowd of 
the creatures of his brain are going from 
him for ever. Yet, I had nothing else to 
tell; unless, indeed, 1 were to confess 
(which might be of less moment still) that 
no one can ever believe this Narrative, in 
the reading, more than I believed it in 
the writing. 

“ So true are these avowals at the present 
day, that I can now only take the reader 
into one confidence more. Of all my books, 
1 like this the best. It will be easily be¬ 
lieved that I am a fond parent to every 
child of my fancy, and that no one can 
ever love that family as dearly as I love 
them. But, like many fond parents, I have 
in my heart of hearts a favourite child. 
And his name is ‘ David Copperfield.’ ” 

Readers at that time little knew that it 
was really Dickens’s own self that he was 
dismissing “ intothe shadowy world ” when 
he completed the novel. It was not until 
after his death that among his papers were 
found portions of an autobiography written 
before “ Copperfield ” was planned, and 
which he abandoned in favour of that 
story, placing portions of his own auto¬ 
biography into the book as being pieces 
of mere fiction. 

Here, at Chatham, some of his very 
earliest impressions were obtained, and his 
neighbours on the Terrace figured in 
various “ sketches ” and “Uncommercial 
Traveller ” papers. 

He was a pale, observing lad, fond of 
reading : we have it on record from Mrs. 
Gibson (who, as Mary Weller—note the 
name—was in service with the family at 
Chatham) that “ Young Charles was a ter¬ 
rible boy to read, and his custom was to sit 
with his book in his left, holding his 
wrist with his right hand and constantly 
moving it up and down, and at the same 
time sucking his tongue. . . . Sometimes 
George«Stroughiil would come in with his 
magic lantern, and they would sing, recite, 
and perform parts of plays.” 

He was perhaps seven or eight before he 
went to school, receiving until then all his 
education from his mother. Then, with his 
sister Fanny, he attended a preparatory 
school near by in Rome Lane. In 1821, 
however, the family moved to another part 
of Chatham, St. Mary’s Place, Brook, and 
from here Dickens attended a school pre¬ 
sided over by a Mr. William Giles, son of 
the minister of the chapel next door to 
Dickens’s house. This school was in Clover 
Street. Mr. Giles was much struck with 
young Charles, and exerted a great influ¬ 
ence over him. 

It was before this time that young 
Dickens conceived a great liking for a house 
known as Gads Hill Place, on the London 
side of Rochester, the adjacent town to 
Chatham. This was the house he pur¬ 
chased when at the height of his fame, and 
in which he died in 1870. 

In one of his “ Uncommercial Traveller 


papers he recalls his love for the house, 
and his aspirations to own and live in it; 
it is a pretty picture of youthful aspirations 
rewarded. 

When Dickens was only eleven, the 
family came to London, leaving Charles 
behind until the home was settled; then 
he went up to the great city all alone. 

“As I left Dullborough in the days 
when there were no railroads in the land, 
I left it in a stage-coach. Through all the 
years that have since passed, have 1 ever 
lost the smell of the damp straw in which 
I was packed—like game—and forwarded, 
carriage paid, to the Cross Keys, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, London ? There was no 
other inside passenger, and I consumed 
my sandwiches in solitude and dreariness, 
and it rained hard all the way, and I 
thought life sloppier than I had expected 
to find it.” 

Dullborough is the name he gave to 
Rochester and Chatham in a special article 
devoted to “ Dullborough Town,” which 
he describes as re-visiting. 

“ Of course the town had shrunk fear¬ 
fully, since I was a child there. I had 
entertained the impression that the High 
Street was at least as wide as Regent 
Street, London, or the Italian Boulevard 
at Paris. I found it little better than a 
lane. There was a public clock in it, 
which I had supposed to be the finest clock 
in the world; whereas it now turned out 
to be as inexpensive, moon-faced, and 
weak a clock as ever I saw.” 

In spite of this he loved his Rochester 
well, and in almost every book, from 
“Pickwick” to “Edwin Drood,” where 
it is called “ Cloisterham,” it figures in 
some form or other. 

The family came to live in Bayham 
Street, Camden Town, London, and left 
there after a short time for No. 4 Gower 
Street. The family were just then in 
straitened circumstances. The father 
got heavily in debt, and was put into the 
Marshalsea Prison. Mrs. Dickens, like 
Mrs. Micawber, endeavoured to keep 
things going by opening a school. 

“Poor Mrs. Micawber! She said she 
had tried to* exert herself; and so, I have 
no doubt, she had. The centre of the 
street-door was perfectly covered with a 
great brass-plate, on which was engraved 
‘ Mrs. Micawber’s Boarding Establishment 
for Young Ladies ’; but I never found that 
any young lady had ever been to school 
there; or that any young lady ever came, 
or proposed to come; or that the least pre¬ 
paration was ever made to receive any 
young lady. The only visitors I ever saw. 
or heard of, were creditors.” 

Mrs. Wilfer, too, in “ Our Mutual 
Friend,” kept a school with equal results, 
it may be remembered. 

Things went from bad to worse; the 
home was sold up, and the mother joined 
the father in the Marshalsea. Through a 
relative a place in Warren’s Blacking 
Factory was found for young Charles, and 
thither he toiled every day at an uncon¬ 
genial occupation. He writes : 
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“ No words can express the secret agony 
of my soul as I sunk into this companion¬ 
ship ; compared these henceforth every-day 
associates with those of my happier child¬ 
hood ; and felt my hopes of growing up to 
be a learned and distinguished man crushed 
in my bosom. The deep remembrance of 
the sense I had, of being utterly without 
hope now; of the shame I felt in my posi¬ 
tion; of the misery it was to my young 
heart to believe that day by day what I 
had learned, and thought, and delighted 
in, and raised my fancy and my emulation 
up by, would pass away from me, little by 
little, never to be brought back any more; 
cannot be written. As often as Mick 
Walker went away in the course of that 
forenoon, I mingled my tears with the 
water in which I was washing the bottles; 
and sobbed as if there were a flaw in my 


the morning) under my arm, wrapped in 
a piece of paper like a book, and going to 
a famous alamode beef-house near Drury 
Lane, and ordering a ‘ small plate ’ of 
that delicacy to eat with it. What the 
waiter thought of such a strange little 
apparition coming in all alone, I don’t 
know; but I can see him now, staring at 
me as I ate my dinner, and bringing up the 
other waiter to look. I gave him a half¬ 
penny for himself, and I wish he hadn’t 
taken it. 

“ We had half an hour, I think, for tea. 
When I had money enough, 1 used to get 
half a pint of ready-made coffee and a slice 
of bread and butter. When I had none, 1 
used to look at the venison-shop in Fleet 
Street; or I have strolled, at such a time, 
.as far as Covent Garden Market, and 
stared at the pineapples. I was fond of 


the Dickens’s new home in Johnson Street. 
Both houses are still standing, the latter 
bearing a tablet to the effect that Charles 
Dickens lived there as a boy. 

Wellington House Academy is no doubt 
reflected in Salem House, where David 
Copperfield went, and in the school of 
“ Old Cheeseman ” in “ The Schoolboy’s 
Story,” also in “ Our School,” a special 
paper contributed to “ Household Words.” 
He no doubt commenced to attend in June 
1824, at a little over twelve years of age, 
and left there two years later. 

On leaving school he went as a clerk to 
a Mr. Molloy, solicitor, of New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, shortly removing to the 
office of Edward Blackmore—also a 
solicitor—of Raymond Buildings, Gray’s 



Dickens’s Birthplace. Portsmouth. Wellington House Academy. Hampstead Road. 

(Dickens’s School, 1825-6.) 


own breast, and it were in danger of 
bursting.” 

Dickens was about eleven or twelve at 
this time. David Copperfield he describes 
as being ten. The description of Murd- 
stone and Grinby’s warehouse, where 
David worked, is practically that of 
Warren’s Blacking Factory at Charing 
Cross, the site now occupied by the 
railway station. 

Dickens could never bear to talk of these 
times; indeed, he never did, and it was not 
until after his death that the truth of his 
boyhood struggles was known. 

The work vvas so repugnant to him that 
in later years he used to pass a similar 
blacking warehouse in the Strand on the 
other side of the road, as the smell was a 
painful reminder to him of what he had 
once been forced to do. 

Of his daily life, the following passages 
give a sufficient example : 

“ Once. I remember carrying my own 
bread (w’hich I had brought from home in 


wandering about the Adelphi, because it 
was a mysterious place, with those dark 
arches.” 

How really bitter were these days, and 
what an effect they must have had upon 
his after-life! 

“ I know I do not exaggerate, unconsci¬ 
ously and unintentionally, the scantiness of 
my resources or the difficulties of my life. 
I know that if a shilling were given me 
at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a 
tea. I know that I worked from morning 
until night, with common men and boys, 
a shabby child. I know that 1 lounged 
about the streets, insufficiently and unsatis¬ 
factorily fed. I know that, but for the 
mercy of God, I might easily have been, 
for any care that was taken of me, a little 
robber or a little vagabond.” 

Brighter days were in store. Within a 
year the father's fortune (or misfortune) 
had a turn. He came out of the Marshal- 
sea, and Charles was put to school again. 
This time it was at Wellington House 
Academy, at the corner of Granby Street, 
Hampstead Road, London, quite close to 


Inn, remaining there until he was sixteen 
and a half. 

These eighteen months were enough to 
give Dickens an opportunity for creating 
such a host of lawyers, from Dodson and 
Fogg to Sampson Brass, from Mr. Wither- 
den to Jaggers, Grewgious, and Tulking- 
horn. 

He left the law in 1828 to take up report¬ 
ing, in which line his father had embarked 
a year or two before, and was meeting 
with moderate success. He learned short¬ 
hand, and ultimately obtained a position 
as Parliamentary reporter to the ‘‘True 
Sun.” After one or two changes he 
obtained a similar post on “The Morning 
Chronicle." 

During these journalistic years he con¬ 
tributed many sketches to the pages of the 
old “ Monthly Magazine ” during 1854 
and 1835. and others in the “ Evening 
Chronicle,” whilst he was still a member 
of the staff of the latter paper. 

Printed over his boyish nickname of 
“ Boz,” these sketches became very 
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popular, and some lines in “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany” of that period— 

“ Who the Dickens *Boz* oould be 
Puzzled many a carious ell, 

Till time unveiled the mystery, 

And * Boz * appeared as Dickens’ self 

show that Dickens was beginning to be 

9 


known, and with “ The Pickwick Papers,” 
commenced at the age of twenty-three, the 
fame of Dickens was assured. 

Such is a brief outline of Dickens’s 
boyhood. It forms a striking example 
of genius asserting itself, and proves that 
steady and persistent effort to do one’s 



duty in life and attain the very highest 
degree of proficiency in all things will be 
sure to bring its reward. Dickens’s reward 
is in the countless thousands who read his 
books and benefit by the great teachings 
and high principles to be found in every 
page of his writings. 
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Another Biter Bitten: 


G reenwood, the Footer Captain at Rad¬ 
ford, felt well disposed to all mankind. 
He had the good fortune to lead the school 
team in an unusually strong year—the 
practices had gone smoothly, the loafer 
seemed to have become extinct, and in the 
last trial the forwards had packed and 
wheeled like a machine, and the halves 
had whipped the ball out in a way that 
was nothing less than captivating. Afcd 
now, to prove their mettle, the match of 
the season fell to be played on the follow¬ 
ing day—the Denbridge match—which 
had not been won for four years, but which 
was to be won this year, if real football 
could do it. 

As he passed the junior common room 
the din of debate assailed his ears, and 
he looked in with a “What’s young 
Peckett squeaking about now ? ’’ 

“Oh, Greenwood!” chirped O’Brien, a 
leader of opinion in the Second Form, 
“ he say8 that we’ve no earthly chance 
to-morrow unless we keep the ball tight 
the whole time ! ” 

“Oh! Peckett said that, did he?" 
remarked Greenwood (himself a three- 
quarter), as he entered the room and 
glanced at the corner of the fireplace 
where the diminutive Peckett was trying, 
with some success, to hide himself. 
“ Well, I’m afraid the team-list can’t be 
altered now; but if I’d only known about 

this sportsman sooner- However, we’ll 

just have to rub along somehow this match 
without him.” 

The juniors, charmed to find the great 
man in such an amiable frame of mind, 
greeted the sally with rapturous applause, 
and the enterprising O’Brien proceeded to 
put further questions on the topic of the 
hour. 

“It is four years,” said Greenwood, 
reminiscently, “since we won this 
match : that was before any of you kids 
adorned the place.” 

“ Please, Greenwood, were you in the 
team then ? ” ventured Peckett, who had 
begun to revive. 

“Young man,” replied the captain, 
oracularly, “there were giants on the 
earth in those days. But if you don’t 
make a row and don’t ask questions, I’ll 
tell you something about that game. 
It’ll "be a warning to you. 

“ We had a hot team that year," began 
Greenwood, as he seated himself in front 
of the fire, “ a better lot, I should think, 
than we have now—when they were in the 
mood. Denbridge had a good side too— 
the small people there are taught scrum¬ 
maging at the end of a cane, Peckett—so 
that very little either way would decide 
the game. 

Mainman was our captain then—a 
peppery chap, and hard as nails, cared for 


A FOOTBALL STORY. 

nobody on the field, and didn’t care a rap 
what he said to the fellows at practice. 
This habit of speaking his mind cost him 
one of his men really—Smales, a rattling 
forward when he liked, but not much of a 
chap otherwise. At the last practice 
Mainman had asked Smales whether he 
hadn’t mistaken the scrum for a sofa, 
whereupon Smales promptly stopped even 
pretending to shove, and for his pains 
was left out of the team against Den¬ 
bridge. 

‘ ‘ I saw Smales by the notice-board the 
night the list was put up, and to look at 
his face you would have thought he was 
having a tooth drawn. I daresay he felt 
very friendly towards Mainman just at 
that moment. 

“ Smales’s great chum in those days was 
a fellow called Hadfield—a chap with a 
round baby-face, just like Priestly 
there, although he was in the Fifth, 
and at wing three-quarter— Well! we 
could be doing with him to-morrow. 
Nobody could understand his being so 
thick with Smales; he was popular himself, 
and Smales was anything but that—nobody 
in fact had a good word to say for the 
latter except when he was playing in a 
match and putting in all he knew amongst 
the forwards. Then you could forgive 
him much. 

“ Well, the match-day canfe at last, and 
you know what a lot of work is done in 
morning school at these times. Our chances 
were vhought to be not quite so good as 
they would have been three days earlier, 
and there were even some who said, like 
Balbus, that it was all over with the State. 
I daresay Smales hoped they would be true 
prophets! 

“ Afternoon came. It was a clear 
November day, just a touch of frost in 
the air, not enough to make the ground 
hard, but enough to make you feel gor¬ 
geously fit. Mainman lost the toss, but 
there wasn’t much in that, and Schofield, 
who plays forward for England now, 
kicked off amidst a hurricane of cheers. 
Our fellows followed up in tremendous 
style, not just one man, but all the for¬ 
wards spread across; yet for all that they 
weren’t quick enough, and the Denbridge 
back got in a huge kick, finding touch 
almost up at our twenty-five. This was 
where we missed Smales, who was a swell 
at the lino-out. Our halves used to lob the 
ball to him wherever he was, and he 
generally snapped it and made some 
ground. 

“ This time it was a Denbridge man who 
got the ball and threw it back to a three- 
quarter who was standing handy; and in 
the next second, as it seemed, there was the 
fellow sitting on the ball behind the posts 
and looking ever so pleased with himself. 


It was one of those lightning scores that 
you can’t quite follow, only you see the 
man there with the ball, and you’ve got to 
swallow it as well as you can. The Den¬ 
bridge fellow couldn’t have missed the kick 
at goal if he had tried. 

“ I noticed Smales by the ropes looking 
anything but sad, but he had sense enough 
not to say anything. 

“ Our forwards, of course, worked like 
mad after this. They carried most of the 
scrums, but had got it into their heads, 
somehow, that the ball mustn’t see day¬ 
light, and kept it tight, even in the Den¬ 
bridge twenty-five. They wheeled and 
tried to dribble over, but never got quite 
across the line. It was a sight to see those 
Denbridge halves fling themselves on the 
ball—they must have been black and blue 
all over long before half-time. 

“ But more trouble was in store for us 
before the whistle blew. Afainman had 
spoken winged words to the forwards, with 
the result that the game opened out a bit 
more, and we seemed likely to do better. 
One of our halves, thinking he saw an open¬ 
ing, threw the ball wide and low to Had¬ 
field on the wing. This seemed a safe 
move, and we youngsters had visions of a 
try, only the ball never reached Hadfield. 
A Denbridge man sprang up from nowhere, 
intercepted the pass, and cut through at 
top speed. Schofield tried to stop him, and 
went sprawling yards wide, for the fellow 
had an unearthly swerve; there was nobody 
now but Borradaile at full back. Borra- 
daile got him, good and hard, but there 
was little satisfaction in that, for the ball 
had gone into the hands of the inside man, 
who had only to walk over. The kick was 
an- easy one, and so there we were ten 
points down at the change of ends. 

“ Now perhaps you’ll think, with & 
strong lead like that, the Denbridge men 
eased off a bit and gave us more rope, 
and then found out they’d given us too 
much. 

“No such thing ! The fact is they were 
keen on putting on a big score, and flung 
the ball about to some tune. But that was 
just playing our game, for—I don’t know 
how it happened—we were a different team 
this half. The tackling and spotting were 
simply great. In about ten minutes 
Gilbert got the ball from the scrum, nipped 
round the blind side, and passed in to 
Mainman, who was standing clear. Main- 
man didn't take long to gather speed, and 
made straight for the line, brushing off the 
enemy like so many flies and grounding 
the ball over the line and no more. 
Schofield improved—as they say in the 
papers. Our next score came from a scrum 
in our own twenty-five, where Denbridge 
had been making some terrific attacks, and 
were again and again within an ace of get- 
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ting a try. The Radford forwards, who 
were raking in the ball well, and doing no 
good by heeling out—wheeled and broke 
away with a fast dribble. They kept the* 
ball moving across, but so close that the 
Denbridge backs couldn’t lie on it, and 
went over the line in a body. 

“ We got the touch, though Denbridge 
appealed. Now what we had to do to win 
was to keep Denbridge out and make 
another try ourselves; but it looked as if 
that try would never come, and even the 
most sanguine began to give up hope and 
look dolefully towards the pavilion clock 
as the hands crept on to time. Ten minutes 
to go ! Mainman gets the ball from a line- 
out, feints to pass and goes on. What is 
the fellow trying to do? There are half- 
a-dozen men closing in on him, and he’s 
bound to go down. But the wily Mainman 
knows his game. He has drawn the wings, 
and left Hadfield clear—and Hadfield can 
run. 

“ Out comes the ball. Hadfield goes tear¬ 
ing up the touch-line, and just then Smales 
from the ropes bellows out ‘ Now ! ’ Had¬ 
field hesitates a fraction of a second, and 
we give him up for lost, for the back is 
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I.—WOOD-CARVING FOR AMATEURS. 

By Fred. W. Burgess. 

W OOD-CARVING is by no means as difficult as it is 
often thought to be, and when the work of the 
old carvers who fashioned so curiously the grotesque 
figures at the ends of choir stalls in churches, and round 
the panelled walls of old halls is admired, surprise 
is expressed at the genius of the ancient wood¬ 
worker. Yet such work was comparatively simple, 
the outcome of a natural instinct to cut—the same 
propensity for cutting shown by boys at school to-day. 
The thing a boy does when he picks up a piece of 
wood is to pull out his knife and hack away at it. Give 
him time, and he will give it a new shape. Many will 
carve, if not a grotesque figure, at any rate something 
with a crude pattern upon it. It is' this old boyish 
habit that we should like to see extended. As an en¬ 
couragement to those who may be that way inclined it 
mav be useful to give a few simple suggestions bow 
a block of wood may be made a thing of beauty, and 
how a boy with a few tools, a slab or two of old oak, 
and a few’ wooden pegs can make up a carved wooden 
box—a miniature oak chest. 

The tools must be sharp. There should be a saw 
to cut tlie wood to the required size, a plane to smooth 
the edges, a few chisels, a good, knife, a wood rasp, 
and some sandpaper. A bench or table to work upon 
will of course, be necessary, the stronger and firmer 
It is the better. A brace and bits and a few other tools 
to make the labour lighter will come in handy. In 
manv an outhouse boys have worked at their favourite 
hobby, and have become in time skilled amateur 
carpenters. There is the advantage about wood 
carving, in that it affords scope for designing, and for 
throwing up bold relief figures which, however crudely 
fashioned as the decoration of oak chests, book boxes, 
and chair backs, look well. In old oak furniture the 
carvings were irregular in their measurements, their 
designs such as any amateur can trace and follow, 
although no doubt they would scarcely pass muster 
in a modem school of design, and few of the patterns 
cut in village workshops a hundred years ago would 
win a prize according to present-day ideas of draughts¬ 
manship. 

If a boy takes four pieces 01 wood for the body of his 
box, laying the front and the back over the ends, with¬ 
out goir to the trouble of dove-tailing—for that was 
rarely used in olden time—he quickly has the frame. 
He must use no nails, but fasten it together with oak 
pegs, which, after being dipped ' hot glue, are driven 
into the holes which have been bored with a brace 
and bit. Then, when dry, the pegs can be cut off and 
smoothed down with a plane, a slight chamfer on the 
edges and corners giving the body a better finish. The 
bottom will then be put in, and fastened in a similar 
way. TV box will then be ready for the lid, which 
should have wrought-iron hinges. A more elaborate 
box might be made with strong oak uprights at the 
four corners, forming feet, the sides being put in In 


coming across full tilt. He is going to 
kick ! If he finds touch we’re as good as 
done for ! But the kick is a short punt over 
the back’s head. Hadfield sweeps round 
that worthy, gathers the ball again, and is 
across amid terrific cheers as another three- 
quarter crashes over him, just too late! 

“ But now came the most notable event 
of a stirring afternoon. 

“ As soon as he had picked himself up, 
the usually placid Hadfield made for the 
ropes to where Smales was standing, and 
before that gentleman could quite grasp the 
trend of affairs, his head was humming 
from a couple of stinging right-handers. 
Of course chaps thought Hadfield had gone 
crazy, and for the moment there was quite 
a scene. Smales didn’t say a word, only 
nursed his jaw and presently slunk off 
schoolwards. The kick failed, and in a 
couple of minutes the whistle sounded ‘ No¬ 
side.’ The win, sensational as it was, was 
almost forgotten in the general excitement 
over the Hadfield-Smales business; the 
pitch was dotted with groups of fellows in 
eager discussion, but Hadfield himself was 
as dumb as a fish, and made off to change as 
soon as he could get clear of the crowd. 
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panel form. Such, roughly, will be the idea of the small 
coffer, the front and lid of which would probably be 
carved before putting together. 

We have described the box first to give an idea of 
what has to be done. The carver having cut his timber 
to the right size begins to ornament it. If of oak 
the boards will probably be about f in. thick. The 
pattern will be marked with a pencil, and the operator 
can then begin. He will no doubt, have tried many 
preliminary experiments, and know how to set to work. 
He will have acquired the art of cutting in a straight 
line with the gouge—an operation by no means easy 
at first. The iiandle of the gouge or similar tool is 
best held in one hand, the blade being gnided with 
the fore and middle fingers of the other, an operation 
which of course necessitates the wood which Is being 
cut having previously been clamped down on to a bench. 
Curved lines are much used in all decorative and inter¬ 
lacing patterns, and are cut with the gouge after a few 
experimental cuts on soft wood. Flat carving is a 
simple form of decoration effected by drawing or paint¬ 
ing a simple pattern on a flat surface, and then cutting 
away the black portions with chisel or gouge. Often 
in this kind of work a V-shaped gouge is the most 
useful. Never use a chisel straight up and down the 
work, always make a single cut sloping outwards. 
Bolder relief, such as is used for floral and leaf patterns, 
require long deep cuts—to make a really good sweep 
boldly requires a great deal of practice. 

Incised carving is like gouge-work, and is helpful 
to decorate small panels. Some very effective medal¬ 
lions or designs can be used on the panels of a wooden 
box or round the edges, cut or incised like little triangles 
or diamonds ; the triangular incision, as it is called, 
being made of tliree different cuts, all radiating away 
from the centre to a circle which lias been previously 
marked out. All kinds of Gothic architectural decora¬ 
tion are easy for the boy to form, because a little slip 
with the chisel can be remedied, as it is not absolutely 
necessary that all the arches or lines should be quite 
uniform. Indeed, a great deal of the beauty of old 
work lies in its irregularity. The young beginner is 
sometimes tempted to get t!trough the work too quickly. 
It is far better to take plenty of time to gently press 
the chisel or gouge, and if there is not power enough 
in the hands a mallet may be used for the deeper cuts, 
especially where knots are met with. The oilstone 
must be constantly in use, and the tools kept sharp. 
The sharper the tool the less the effort, and the smoother 
and better the effect. 

Remember that in oak-work it is better to cut across 
the grain as far as possible, and to use tools with which 
the worker is intimate. Every boy knows how much 
easier it is to use his own penknife than to cut with 
one with wluch he is unfamiliar. So it ! s with tools, 
especially in wood-carving. Indeed, although an 
expert may have quite a large kit of tools he wiP do 
most of the work with very few. When oak-carving has 
been completed, and the work put together, carefully 
finished off if necessary with sandpaper and rubbed 
quite smooth, it will be ready for staining so as to give 
it that rich brown effect desired. Beware of common 
varnishes, for they frequently spoil the work and give 
too new an appearance. There Is no trouble about 
obtaining the right material, for both light and dark 
oak-varnish stains are now sold in small bottles and 
can be bought at any oil-shop. It Is always best to buy 
tooLs and materials from a good tool-shop where such 
supplies are provided with a special knowledge of the 
amateur wood-carver’s art. 


However, it all came out in time, and to 
say that the school was thunderstruck is 
putting the case very feebly. 

“ Mainman and the committee went into 
the matter next day, and the two concerned 
had to give an explanation. I told you, I 
think, that Hadfield had been very thick 
with Smales. Well, when the latter found 
himself left out of the XV., to gratify his 
own beastly spite he actually tried to induce 
Hadfield to lose the Denbridge match for 
us—if a chance offered ! Told him he could 
easily knock on, or fumble a pass, or kick 
instead of going in. And that was why he 
had sung out ‘ Now ! ’—that was why Had¬ 
field had seemed to hesitate—for this was 
the signal for him to throw the game away, 
and that was why all the sportsman in him 
had risen up in wrath, and made him walk 
into Smales. 

“ We didn’t hear all that happened at 
that meeting—but we knew enough. Smales 
passed the rest of the term in Coventry— 
and didn’t come back after the holidays. 

“Thank goodness, there aren’t many 
sweeps of that sort! I must be trotting 
now. See you in the team soon, Peckett, 
I hope.” 


& 

OUR “ B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 118. 

By B. G. Fegan (Diniliquin, Australia). 


WHITE. 



BLACK. 

Black to move and draw. 


O UR contributor sent us a special batch of 
compositions for the “B.O.P.” and in 
our last Draughts Column we showed an 
original and specially contributed attempt 
which made his 100th composition. The 
above he sends us as the first problem he 
tried his hand at six years ago. For a young 
problem-setter it was not bad. Try it. 

Solution to Problem No. 117. 

(By W. Veal, Southampton.) 

Position: Black men on 1, 3, 6, 27; 
kings 17, 25. White men on 14, 15, 18, 19, 
23, 20 ; king 16. White to move and win: 
14—9, 6—13. 18—14, 17—10. 15—6, 1—10, 
26—22, 25—18,23—7,3—10,19—15,10—19, 
16—32, and White wins by a unique sequence 
of exchanges. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


MAGPIES AS PETS. 

V Correspondent writes to ua from Ilartland, 
South Devon, as follows : 

Some time ago an article appeared in the B.U.l. 
about magpies, and in the hope that the following re¬ 
marks about these interesting birds may prove useful 
as well as interesting to many of your readers, I venture 
to set forth the true facts, which, as far as the writer is 
concerned, are quite unique. 

Let me at the outset state that the writer is strongly 
opposed to the caging of birds, especially wild birds, 
believing that their Maker never intended man should 
exercise such a cruel prerogative. Since, when the 
writer’s bovs suggested that they should bring home a 
couple of young magpies in the summer of 1910, it 
was with the distinct understanding they should always 
have their perfect liberty, were to be neither caged nor 
chpped in any way, and to be quite free to remain or 
otherw ise. ' , , , 

So one day after school hours the birds were duly 
brought home; a box with plenty of hay and soft 
material to nest in was set in the coal-house near to the 
back of the kitchen range, where they kept warm. 
They did not seem to experience any misgivings at the 
new’ conditions obtaining, and promptly ate every¬ 
thing that was given them. They grew rapidly and 
were soon well feathered, growing into really tine, 
strong birds, with well-developed wings. By this 
time they were perfectly tame, never showing any 
signs of distrust or fear. We argued, however, that 
once they got a taste of outdoor life we should soon 
lose them. But we were to be agreeably surprised. 

I ought to state here that in order to distinguish 
between the two we had named one Mag and the 
other Bob. They were of different temperaments. 
Bob being gentle And mischievous, Mag spiteful and 
absolutely fearless of any of us. Mag was a very greedy 
bird, devouring as much food as she possibly could, 
while Bob was more careful, his plan being to find more 
amusement in hiding and finding than in gorging. 
Mag disliked anyone to take any coals. She would 
jump on our backs and peck at our necks with whole¬ 
hearted vigour, or run and peck our feet, never being 
in the least disconcerted if we scolded; but we lost 
Mag in the spring of 1911. She had never flown far 
away till that spring afternoon, and as she did not 
return, we always imagined a buzzard hawk must have 
caught her. 

Bob, as I have said, was of different temperament 
to Mag, and while Mag was fond of remaining at home. 
Bob used regularly to fly away in the morning and 
return home to roost at night. All through the spring 
and early summer he hardly ever stayed away at 
night till the beginning of August; then he seemed to 
find some attraction, for all through that month, 
September, and part of October, though we often saw 
him in the fields near home, and occasionally he would 
come up to us. and sit on our hands, judge how sur¬ 
prised we were one morning in October to hear him 
outside, making a tremendous noise. Tire window 
was thrown open and in flew our pet as tame as ever, 
and evidently as glad to see us as we to see him, 
hopping from one’s hand to the other’s, making soft 
little cries; and now he comes home as regularly as 
before, to roost in the evening, and very often, after 
leaving at daybreak to seek his newly found mate (he 
made a chum when away), returning about 10 a.m. for 
an hour or so. 

Bob has by this time developed into a very handsome 
bird indeed, with the pearly whiteness of Ids breast 
and the beautiful deep blue wings, and long tail of 
about ten inches. 

I may sav Bob has always loved the lamplight, and 
is at his best then, loving to hop on to us, to hide any¬ 
thing he may fancy in the folds of shirts or dresses, 
deftly tucking it into the fold and carefully covering 
It, going every now and then to see if it is safe. 

We now look forward to enjoying the company of 
our pet bird through another winter and spring. 


jr jr jr 


A PLEASANT AFTERNOON AT 
CLAYESMORE. 

ON November 3, a right merry meeting was held at 
Olayesmore School, Pangbourne, Berks, when Sir 
ltobcrt Baden-Powell and Lord Brassey spoke and an 
Interesting letter from Mr. Kudyard Kipling was read. 
After the speech-making, various exercises were gone 
thro lgh by the boys in the school grounds. “ B.-P." 
examined a s juad of bots “ on parade ” for manual 
work, and of this scene we give a photo. 

At Clayesinore the view is held that a gentleman 
should not despise manual labour, should be able to 
do whatever he mat, in later life, have to command, 
and that he should sympathise with the physical 
worker. Therefore, manual work has always been 
part of the school programme. The school cricket 
ground (or example, has been levelled and made, 
out of r--ugh ground, by the boys of the school, who 
also hav • done much work in the woods—path-making 
clearing, forestry, etc. It will be noticed that the 
boys work in Lancashire clogs, which are thought 
warme* and better for rough outdoor work than any 


other footwear. In Lancashire the making of the clog 
lias been reduced to a tine art. The points of a clog 
are the turning, lasting, nailing, ironing, and general 


with knives, no patterns being used to guide the eye 
or the hand of the worker. The uppers, made of hides, 
arc ueutly and ornamentally attached to the soles by 


“ B.-P.” Examining a Squad of Boys " on parade ” for manual work. [Note the “ clogs.”] 


appearance. The sole is made of alder wood, and is 
adapted to the foot very cleverly. Properly made 
clogs are entirely made by hand, siiaped and fashioned 


non-rusting nails. The wooden soles, os well as with¬ 
standing outer damp, absorb the perspiration of the 
feet. 




m* 

PENGUIN: “Good-bye, old chap! I’m going 
down by the Esculator. Doctor has ordered me 
a rest cure.” 

[Captain Scott is said to have reported that he 
found the Esculator in use at the South Pole.] 


^±1ll 
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The Baymoath Scoats: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe “ A Hero in Wolfskin” “ A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 


3 -y HE three returned from the river and 
[ found the inn unwontedly busy and 
itoyen Friteau rushing around in great 
excitement. Madame de Voisy wae not 
visible, and Jean rightly guessed that she 
had gone into the garden to avoid the gaze 
of the curioue. They sought her there. 
Hal saw them coming and hastened to 
meet them, his eyes glowing with excite¬ 
ment. Ignoring the two men and the rule 
of speaking in French, he exclaimed to 
Ted, in a whisper that was half a shout, 
“ I’ve seen him ! ” 

“ Seen whom? ” asked the young Squire, 
wondering why Hal showed such tremen¬ 
dous excitement. 

“ Boney! ” 

“What!” 

“Boney! I’ve seen Boney; I could 
have touched him. Ted, he’s a fraud.” 

“ Of course he is,” said Ted in a matter 
o{ fact fashion; “everybody knows that, 
only the French won’t believe it.” 

“You don’t understand, Ted. 1 sup¬ 
pose I ought to say that the prints and 
ballad sheets we used to read are all frauds. 
Boney’s not a bad chap ! ” 

Ted stared in wonderment. “ Hal,” he 
asked, “what’s gone wrong? You aren’t 
talking strict sense.” 

“ I am. This is nonsense : 

‘“Boney. Boney is a giant. 

Tall and black as Rouen steeple, 

And he dines and sups, rely on'fc, 

Off two sheep and sis bad people 1 ’ 

" He’s not black, nor tall, but a little 
man ; pale, with a big head and eyes like a 
hawk.” 

“ You’ve seen the wrong man, Hal. All 
England isn’t wrong, and everywhere he is 
spoken of as a big, black, almost negro, 
sort of man, who lives mostly on blood. 
Where did you see the little man? ” 

“ In the inn parlour. He drove up in a 
great coach and stopped for a bottle of 
wHne because his face was painted on the 
sign over the door.” 

“ Somebody has played you all a trick.” 
“Not a bit of it. Madame de Voisy 
knew him, and he spoke to her for about 
ten minutes. His eyes look through you. 
He found out who she was and that she 
was in hiding, but she doesn’t fear for an 
instant that he will betray her. He told 
her he wae General Bonaparte. After he 
came a company of cavalry rode up and 
he went off, with them as escort. The 
soldiers told us he wae Napoleon. They 
drank to his health as ‘ the glory of France 
and the terror of Europe.’ ” 

“ And he’s a little man ? ” 

“ Any man in Bavmouth is bigger.” 

“ You don’t feel frightened ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I did, even before I knew 
he was Boney; his head and hie face 
frighten you, although they are certainly 
not black and ugly. He’e a little man, 
but lie’s terrible for all that. I hope we 
escape hie clutches. He was gentle enough 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—IS IT WELL—OP. ILL? 

with Madame de Voisy, but I don’t think 
he would have been very kind with me if 
he had found out who I was.” 

“ What is he doing in Caen ? ” 

’* Come on a surprise visit to see if the 
garrison is doing its duty in guarding the 
river. He also wants more boats for his 
attempt on England. All Caen will very 
soon know that he is here. You will get a 
chance to see him.” 

“ I must do that. If we can find where 
he is I will get Mr. Griffiths to come with 
me. I wonder what Jean thinks of it all. 
Will it spoil his chance of getting a boat ? ” 

“ I don’t know. We had better join the 
others and learn what is to be done.” 

Madame de Voisy and the two men were 
deep in conversation. She was giving them 
an account of her accidental meeting with 
the great little man. His power had 
impressed her even more than it had 
impressed Hal. 

“ His face is as hard as steel,’* she was 
saying as the boys came up, “ and no steel 
is so unbending as his will. As he spoke to 
me I felt as though a giant had me in his 
grip, holding me so that I was compelled 
to stare into his face. He knows we are 
fugitives, and perhaps I did wrong to 
refuse him my name. Men as he is do not 
like to be thwarted even in little things, 
but I felt I must resist him and show him 
that I, too, possessed some strength.” 

“Why should we bow to him?” said 
Jean. 

“ All France will bow to him,” replied 
the lady. “ We cannot withstand him, 
and I try to remember that it was not 
Bonaparte who sent our King and Queen 
and thousands of innocent victims to the 
guillotine; that crime does not lie at his 
door. And we must not forget that, as a 
soldier, he has brought great glory to 
France.” ‘ 

“ And great misery to Europe,” said 
Griffiths. “ We have no soft feelings for 
him in England; to us he is a tyrant and 
must be crushed ! You astonish me when 
you tell me he is rather a small man, with 
good features.” 

“If he had more colour in his skin, a 
real touch of red in his cheeks, then I, 
judging him from the woman’s point of 
view, should call him really nice-looking. 
He is no bogey with which to frighten 
children.” 

“ He has succeeded in frightening all 
Europe,” commented Griffiths. 

“ Except France,” added Jean. “ France 
is in no terror of the Corsican ; rather she 
follows him willingly, even joyously. To 
me, of course, he is a leader of the hated 
Revolution that brought death to my be¬ 
loved master and ruin to his house. Yet 
I can see a little good in him. Some man 
was necessary to take the wild, fierce pas¬ 
sions of France and put them in harness 
and drive them to an end. Bonaparte 
drives them to foreign war and world-wide 
conquest. His ambition is bleeding us of 


men and treasure. I will try to look upon 
my poor country as fever-stricken, and 
therefore in need of bleeding. Bonaparte 
is the surgeon.” 

" And a heartless one,” said Griffiths. 

“ Maybe, maybe. But France will grow 
strong again and need no Bonapartes; then 
we shall have our King once more and 
loyal men will get their own again.” 

“And meanwhile loyal men, those that 
love kingly estate, must flee the country 
or lose their heads. Let your Bonaparte 
get the rabble in hand and make the live* 
and goods of decent men secure, then I 
will believe he iss really a better man than 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, and the rest 
of the butchers of the Terror.” 

Griffiths found French unequal to the- 
burden of expressing his thoughts, and so 
lapsed into English. “ The little Corsican, 
corporal, general, whatever you please to 
call him, isS in Caen, has spoken to half 
of our party, and pretty plainly told the 
half he strongly suspected it. What are 
we to do ? I do not trust him because Hal 
finds he iss not eating children just now, 
and I shall look upon this inn as a dan¬ 
gerous place in spite of the General’s smooth 
words to Madame. To my mind we ought 
to move our quarters.” 

“I don’t agree,” said Jean, “although 
I should not attempt to prevent you from 
changing if you think you would be safer 
elsewhere. If Bonaparte wants us, he can 
find us anywhere in Caen. My opinion 
is that he has too much to do to bother 
about a lady, a girl, and a boy he hap¬ 
pens to meet by chance. 

“ But he spent all his time here talking 
with Madame; we cannot expect the land¬ 
lord to say nothing about that. She will 
be marked and an object for the idlers to 
gaze at. We want secrecy.” 

“ I grant you there may be some dis¬ 
advantage in that. But may it not be of 
some service to us? No one will suspect 
one whom Bonaparte treated with re¬ 
spect.” 

“ They will not look upon Madame as a 
simple citoyennc? ” 

** Why not ? Madame is a widow ; there 
are many such in France. Monsieur de 
Voisy fell fighting for the sake of the 
France he loved, and Madame told the 
General so. May she not be taken for the 
widow of one of his officers ? Bonaparte 
never forgets such as that, and his soldiers 
love him for it. Living in secret and 
working in secret we were always in 
danger of arousing suspicion, and to be 
suspected in Caen is to be condemned. I 
have no affection for the General, and as 
long as he lives there is no hope for us; 
but he may, unwittingly, be doing us a 
great service. What has happened can¬ 
not be undone ; let us make the wisest and 
best use of it.” 

“ That iss what I want to do. My word 
iss pledged to Madame, and I shall keep 
it no matter what happens. Perhaps you 
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are right. If only Madame agrees with 
you I am content.” 

“ I do agree, Monsieur,” was the quiet 
reply. 

” Then I am under Monsieur Girardot’s 
orders.” 

“ There are no orders; we consult 
together; we agree; we work as one. 
Whatever happens of good or of evil we 
must share ; is not that so ? ” 

“ That iss it. We stay on here and we 


try for a boat; but Monsieur Girardot 
shall command on land and I will be cap¬ 
tain at sea. The boys I must keep in the 
background, for we are not of the country, 
and there iss danger in our tongues.” 

Jean turned and went indoors. He was 
back again in a few minutes, looking un¬ 
easy. 

“ The people are flocking into the house 
and Friteau is talking like a cage of 
parrots,” he said. ‘‘We shall have no 


quiet for a while. Go you, Madame, with 
Monsieur Griffiths and one of the boys. 
Let Mademoiselle walk with the other. 
There is the gate at the bottom of the 
garden. It is quiet in the smaller streets 
and you can find a place to talk. Come 
not back until evening. I will stay here 
and keep my ears and eyes open.” 

The advice was good and it waa 
followed. 

<To be continued.) 


THE JUNIORS OF ST. ANNE’S: 

WHAT THEY DID, AND HOW THEY DID IT. 


P hysical training never was the least 
important feature in the routine of 
an English public school; and particularly 
was this the case at St. Anne’s. During 
the summer the early morning swim was 
compulsory. A few sleepy-heads had 
sometimes to be forcibly torn from their 
beds and threatened with an “ imposition ” 
before they would prepare to brave the 
cool waters of the river, but neither Pye 
uor Goodfellow was of this brand, and the 
morning succeeding the night of the 
doughnut banquet saw them up at an early 
hour, ready for their exhilarating plunge. 

The air was clear and bracing, and the 
rising sun shot its rays across the country 
with that chastened brilliancy character¬ 
istic of early morn in autumn. Setting 
forth from their house, the Inseparables 
swung briskly across the playing-fields 
and soon struck the river just below the 
boathouse. Following the bank for a short 
distance, they arrived at the bathing- 
place, popularly known sb the ‘‘ tub.” 

At this point the river was about a hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet wide, and graduated 
in depth from three feet to seven. Oak, 
birch, and poplar trees lined the banks, 
defending the bathers from the full force 
of prevailing winds. It was an ideal spot, 
beloved of every boy, and affectionately 
remembered throughout life. 

A number of youths were disporting 
themselves in the water, ever and anon 
playing one another some trick. On the 
banks others were sprinting, or chasing 
and flicking one another with wet towels. 

Pye and Goodfellow quickly unrobed 
themselves, and were soon displaying 
aquatic skill, not omitting, of course, to 
make as much din as possible with shouts 
and splashing. They swam some distance 
up stream and then turned back, for the 
water was scarcely as warm as they would 
have liked it to be. Puffing and panting 
like a couple of young porpoises, they at 
length emerged upon the bank. 

“ Look here, you two,” exclaimed Jones, 
captain of the swimming club, “ you’ve 
been in fifteen minutes, and seven is the 
limit these cool mornings, you know. All 
right in the middle of the day, but just 
Temember seven minutes is the rule now, 
before breakfast. This is not midsummer. 
Got to be more careful.” 

“ All serene, Jones,” answered Pye, 


by FREDERICK L. KEATBS, 

Author of *• Balm fort h's Great Discovery." 

CHATTER III.—PILCHER “ GETS EVEN.” 

taking gingerly hops towards his clothes 
in the half-open dressing-sheds. ‘‘We’re 
hard as nails—aren’t we. Goody ? ” And 
he bestowed a contraction of the left eye¬ 
lid upon his senior, the club crptain, who, 
thinking it a trifle too familiar for a 
Fourth Form boy to wink at a Sixth Form 
grandee like himself, promptly flicked the 
bare legs of the offender with the end of 
a towel dipped in water, and the said 
offender ran for his life. 

“ I say, Goody, old man,” said Pye to 
his chum, as they were dressing, “ break¬ 
fast’s nearly an hour away yet. Let’s have 
a ‘swamper’ out, shall we? ” 

” Oh, all right,” mumbled Goodfellow, 
with his mouth full of biscuit. ‘‘ Soon as 
you like. It’ll warm ue up a bit.” 

A "swamper,” be it explained, was a 
large boat into which half a dozen or more 
mischievous youths would crowd to sally 
forth on what was termed a “ cruise.” On 
such occasions their ambition was to run 
down every boat they could; and if the 
occupants thereof were pitched into the 
stream, the “ cruise ” w T as a success. 

This had always been a favourite amuse¬ 
ment of the Fourth and lower Fifth, and 
though considered by many as rather 
rough play, it was not officially put under 
the ban, teaching boys, as it did, to keep 
their eyes open and their head cool. If 
a boater allowed himself to be " bumped,” 
it was his own fault for not being on the 
alert; and if, furthermore, he went over¬ 
board, ten to one it was because he " lost 
his head,” and did the wrong thing at the 
critical moment. 

The Inseparables quickly made up a 
boat’s crew among their immediate 
friends, and at once put off in their 
"swamper” with a deal of unnecessary 
noise. 

" Now, you fellows,” screamed Harper, 
one of the crew, displaying sufficient 
earnestness to warrant the belief in an on¬ 
looker that he was working for his daily 
bread, "Trim her, will you! Trim her! 
D’yer hear, Timson?” (to a youth with 
a head of hair like a mop). “ Part your 
hair down the middle! Can’t you see it’s 
all on one side? ” 

"Will you shut up?” growled Good¬ 
fellow, wrestling manfully with an oar, 
down the length of which the water was 
trickling in streams, running therefrom 


on to his own legs. “ Sit down, and keep 
your elbow out of my neck ! ” 

Here he moved forward to another seat, 
at the same time managing to hit one of 
the crew' a crack on the head with his oar. 

‘‘That’s right! Kill me!” said the 
victim, in withering sarcasm. " Or maybe 
you’d like me to ‘ walk the plank ’! ” 

“ Look at Pilcher! ” cried Harper, 
pointing at the bank. “ What’s he run¬ 
ning like that for? Something’s up. 
Looks excited, doesn’t he?” 

"Thinks it’s breakfast-time,” said 
Gibson, dryly. 

Suddenly Pye stood up, pointing an ac¬ 
cusing finger at Fletcher. " Here, you ! 
That’s my scull you’ve got! The one with 
the cross on the blade. Look sharp—hand 
it over! ” 

"Bosh!” retorted Fletcher. "That’s 
no cross. That's a dagger. Carved it my¬ 
self yesterday.” 

"All serene,” said Pye, which expres¬ 
sion is merely another way of eaying " Beg 
pardon “ it’s all right, Fletcher, old hog 
—here’s mine,” and he unceremoniously 
deprived Harper of an oar which that 
small youth had comfortably settled in the 
rowlock. 

After other trifling hostilities, such as 
throwing Harper’s cap on to the river 
bank, they managed to get the boat’s nose 
up-stream. As they tugged at the oars, 
a knot of youths on either bank overtook 
and passed them. 

“ Go it, you cripples ! ” baw’led Pilcher, 
who was one of the company on the right- 
hand bank, and who evidently had some¬ 
thing bulky concealed under his coat. 
"Go it! Port your helm! Throw the 
main deck overboard ! ” 

"All right, you bally Earthquake,” 
retaliated Pye. "We’ll meet again!” 

"You bet we will! ” shouted Pilcher, 
and he and his companions roared with a 
ribald mirth that puzzled the boat's crew 
by its peculiar heartiness. 

"What’s the matter with that gang? ” 
asked Goodfellow. 

The aforesaid " gang” seemed to be in 
a hurry, and quickly disappeared around a 
sharp curve in the river. As they van¬ 
ished. a small boat with one occupant came 
round the bend. 

Goodfellow and his buccaneer crew were 
on the qui vice in an instant. 
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" Sharp, you chaps ! Into the bank, 
quick! ” was the order. “ Here comes 
4 Bully ’ Brown! The chance of a life¬ 
time ! ” 

The “ swamper ” was hastily pulled to 
one side, where it lay silently until the 
oncoming boat was nearly abreast of it. 
Then, amid a chorus of unearthly screams 
and howls, it swooped out upon the un¬ 
suspecting Brown, striking his craft amid¬ 
ships, and tilting it sufficiently to un¬ 
balance the occupant, who, instead of coolly 
leaning over and grasping the nose of the 
“swamper” in order to regain equili¬ 
brium, nervously clutched the sides of his 
own boat, tilted to one side with it, and 
went plump into the river. 

“Boo-hoo! Yow-how! ” howled the 
44 cruisers ” derisively, as the discomfited 
Brown climbed into his boat over the 
Btem. 

"How’s the water, Brownie?” asked 
Pye, with a broad grin. 

“ I’ll tell you some other time,” replied 
Brown significantly, scowling at him. He 
was a Fifth Form boy, and it hurt his 
dignity to be swamped by a crew of 
Fourth Form juniors. " I’ll twist the 
arms off some of you.” 

44 Then you’ll begin on me,” said Good- 
fellow, who was a better boxer than 
Brown. 44 Pull away, you fellows ! We’ll 
go as far as Burnham Lock, and back.” 

But it was fated that their destination 
should not be reached. And this is why : 


A short distance past the bend, around 
which the ill-starred Brown had sped to 
his undoing, half a dozen youths were 
lying fiat on either bank, hidden by clus¬ 
tering bushes from the gaze of anyone on 
the river. 

Pilcher, the club-thumper, was about to 
44 get even” with the Inseparables. 

Slowly, and all unconscious of danger, 
the hilarious boat’s crew drifted into the 
trap so neatly laid for them. Scarcely 
had they arrived abreast of the two con¬ 
cealed land forces, when Pilcher sprang 
into view, frantically yelling at the top of 
his voice : 

44 Pull, you fellows ! Quick !—quick ! 
—quick ! ” 

His accomplices immediately obeyed, 
and Pilcher sprang to help them. The 
task was a Btrain, but they went at it with 
a will that was almost ferocious in its 
intensity. 

To the immeasurable amazement of the 
“cruisers,” the nose of their boat was 
lifted by some invisible means clean out 
of the water. Their amazement quickly 
turned to discomfiture on discovering the 
cause of the phenomenon. 

A dozen willing pairs of hands ashore 
were tugging lustily at the ends of a long 
rope which crossed the stream and passed 
beneath the keel of the 44 swamper.” Only 
for a moment did the boat’s nose rest on 
the rope. Then it slid off, and regained 
its normal position; but in that short space 


of time Pilcher’s end was achieved. Good- 
fellow was standing up as the rope did its 
work; the boat heeled over a trifle, and 
he lost his balance. Vainly he clutched 
at Timson’s head of hair; then he grabbed 
Pye by the tail of his coat, and, both boys 
losing their equilibrium, over the side they 
went together. 

Upon this, Pilcher became frantic with 
delight, while his friends danced and 
howled like madmen. 

Meanwhile Pye and Goodfellow were 
swimming ashore; but before they could 
land, the breakfast-bell was heard faintly 
in the distance. There was immediately 
a grand stampede for the school, and when 
the lucklees pair emerged from the river 
they were alone, for even their friends in 
the boat had gone, and were pulling fran¬ 
tically down the stream for the boathouse. 

44 Everybody is in a mighty hurry for 
breakfast! ” growled Goodfellow, taking 
off his coat and wringing the water from 
it. “Jiminy! That chap, Pilcher, is a 
caution, and no mistake.” 

“ I’d like to wring his neck,” said Pye. 

Their eyes met, and they grinned at each 
other’s predicament. 

“ If we don’t hurry we’ll get no break¬ 
fast,” said Goodfellow. “ Come on.” 

And, side by side, with the water run¬ 
ning off them, they raced for the school, 
wet but wiser. 

(To be concluded.) 



THE PORTLAND COLOURS. 
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S ib Cory Benson never did things by 
halves. Moreover, he always brought 
to bear upon anything he undertook that 
almost uncanny business instinct which had 
made his career one of the wonders of the 
century, and had brought him to the posi¬ 
tion of being, through hiB many news¬ 
papers, one of the most influential men in 
the country. 

Rancaster had an expensive and excellent 
infirmary, which was always appealing 
for special subscriptions; and this year a 
deputation from the Committee had 
waited upon Sir Cory, who had only 
recently taken Rancaster Court, and had 
asked for his help. He had willingly pro¬ 
mised his assistance, and had then taken 
a keen but rapid survey of the whole com¬ 
plicated business. There was no doubt 
about the value of the infirmary, but it 
was equally clear that the great body of 
the Rancaster people took no interest what¬ 
ever in its value or its prospects. They 
cared for nothing, apparently, but Rugby 
football, Rancaster having been a home of 
that game for years, and the Rancaster 
Club having a splendid record. And Sir 
Cory saw at once that in order to get the 
people interested in their infirmary it was 
necessary to get the infirmary linked up, 
somehow or other with their ruling 
passion. 


CHAPTER II. 

After that the way was almost clear, 
and he went forward with that overwhelm¬ 
ing enthusiasm that almost commands 
success. He sent for the deputation, and 
laid it before them. “ Gentlemen, you 
will only get the Rancaster people to sup¬ 
port your infirmary when you spell infir¬ 
mary R-U-G-B-Y. You must begin to 
spell it in that way before the present 
season is over. Do I make myself clear? ” 

Not altogether, though they had a glim¬ 
mering of an idea—a great idea. So Sir 
Cory explained. 

“ When you have a first-class match at 
Rancaster there is an attendance of thirty 
thousand people and a 2,00$. gate. You 
must have a first-class match every year 
for the infirmary. But mind, it must be 
first-class, or the thing is spoilt. The 
most important thing is that you should 
get an excellent start—that the first 
match for the benefit of the infirmary 
should be a notable fixture. And if you 
will leave this matter entirely in my hands 
for the first year, I will see to it that it is 
a thorough success. I will undertake all 
the risk and bear all the expenses, and— 
provided that I have a free hand—I will 
hand over to your Committee every penny 
taken in entrance fees, without any deduc¬ 
tion whatever.” 

There was no resisting such an offer as 


that, and the deputation hastened to pro¬ 
mise the unqualified agreement of their 
Committee to any arrangement Sir Cory 
cared to make. This promise was con¬ 
firmed by the Committee itself on the 
following day, despite the objection of 
one member who professed to see in Sir 
Cory’s offer some new advertising device 
whereby the Benson concerns would prob¬ 
ably benefit enormously. Accordingly, the 
autocrat was free to proceed with hie 
plans. 

By pushing his date well forward he was 
able to get the full adhesion of the local 
Club, with the UBe of the Town Park. 
Then he set all his engines of influence to 
work to secure a scratch team of famous 
players from the whole kingdom, and had 
very little difficulty in obtaining what he 
wanted. As one after another was 
secured, the fact was announced in every 
one of his three London and nine provin¬ 
cial newspapers, with the accompaniment 
of a good portrait and &' biographical 
sketch. Consequently the eyes of the 
whole world of sport began to turn in the 
direction of Rancaster with mingled in¬ 
terest and expectation; and it was when 
fourteen players of various degrees of 
excellence had been secured that the mil¬ 
lionaire decided to offer the last place— 
that of half-back—to his own nephew. 
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And his own nephew was our friend 
Mortimer. 

The person who had most to do with 
this was young Ronald Benson, Sir Cory’s 
only son. He was a precocious lad of 
fourteen, keenly interested in sport and 
a great admirer of his cousin. He had re¬ 
solved from the first that Mortimer should 
play, and when the right moment came 
brought his heaviest arguments to bear. 
Sir Cory, however, shook his head. 

“ It wouldn’t do,” he said. “ A weak 
half-back might spoil the whole game.” 

“ But he isn’t weak,” protested Ronald, 
vehemently. “ He’s the best half-back 
Rodborough’s had for years. I saw it in 
the school magazine. Besides, he played 
for Southshire during the Christmas holi¬ 
days. Don’t you remember—the papers 
•aid he was a great improvement on the 
regular player.” 

" That’s all very well,” said Sir Cory. 
"But all these men are cracks, my dear 
boy.” 

“ So is Frank,” Baid Ronald, loyally. 
" If he isn’t an International in a couple 
of years, I’ll eat my hat. Besides, dad, 
he’s one of our family, you know. If 
he did score—as he certainly would 
—what a jolly fine thing it would be for 
you! ” 

That new view of the matter rather 
took Sir Cory’s breath away. When he re¬ 
covered it he glanced at his lively son with 
distinct appreciation, and promised that 
he would think the matter over again be¬ 
fore deciding finally. He did think it over 
next day in the City, but he also took care 
to obtain expert advice from a sporting 
authority, connected with the School world, 
who had once seen Mortimer play. This 
opinion, which was probably not altogether 
unbiassed, proved entirely favourable, and 
Ronald was told that he should have his 
way. Whereat he almost sobbed for joy, 
and despatched an incoherent telegram to 
Rodborough within the next ten minutes. 

The rest, of course, was straightforward 
enough. Mortimer was overjoyed, Dr. 
Beamish was pleased (" Quite an oppor¬ 
tunity, my dear boy,” he had said 
warmly. “ You have my best wishes. In 
a noble cause like this—the divine science 
of healing—you must do your best—you 
can justly put your whole heart into it. 
And don’t forget to give my compliments 
to your uncle "), and all the fellows were 
envious. And now the journey was over, 
the crowd was waiting, Sir Cory and all 
the magnates were in the grand stand, and 
here came Mortimer rushing up to the 
pavilion, bag in hand, with only five 
minutes in which to dress. 

He had been expected, naturally, and 
the expectation had turned to anxiety. 
The pavilion was full of talk, and out of 
the midst of it came an overcoated young 
man with an immense relief stamped upon 
his features. 

"Ah!” he said. "Mr. Mortimer? 
You’re in the nick of time. We were at 
the last gasp.” 

" Give me three minutes,” said Morti¬ 
mer, "and I’ll be ready.” 

“ Take three-and-a-half. They won’t 
kick off exactly to the minute. Here’s a 
dressing-room—empty.” 

Everyone else, indeed, was waiting, and 
the two captains were exchanging the 


last amiable compliments before parting. 
Mortimer threw off his coat and dashed at 
his bag; and it was only when the bag 
was opened that he discovered that the 
lock was broken ! 

But there was much more than this, for 
an instant later he realised, with a cold 
chill running down his spine, that that 
particular Gladstone bag was not his at 
all. In several important particulars it 
was quite different from his, the most im¬ 
portant being that it contained no football 
outfit. In the hurry of leaving the train 
he had taken the bag that belonged to 
his interesting and sympathetic fellow- 
passenger, leaving his own upon the 
rack. 

It is impossible to describe the feeling 
of utter dismay with which he turned out 
that bag. It was probably the most try¬ 
ing moment of his life, though moments 
even more trying were to follow it im¬ 
mediately. No, there was no jersey in it, 
and there were no football boots. There 
was a cheap linen nightshirt, there was a 
small dressing-case, there were three or 
four linen collars, two ordinary neckties, 
one white one, a pair of carpet slippers, 
and what appeared to be portions of a 
dress suit. Then in wild despair he 
shook out a tightly rolled bundle, and be¬ 
hold ! a pair of knickers, and some kind 
of jacket to match the knickers. Football ? 
Oh, no, nothing of the kind. For one 
thing, they were of a somewhat unlovely 
colour, with curious markings all over 
them. 

He stared at them in growing astonish¬ 
ment. What was that mark ? Where had 
he seen it before? In a vague way he re¬ 
membered the familiar emblem of the royal 
lilies of France—the famous fleur-de-lis. 
This mark was certainly something 
similar. Well, but what was the fleur-de- 
lis doing in such a place as this ? 

Mortimer’s ignorance on some common 
subjects was colossal, as is doubtless the 
case with most fellows of that age, who 
have gathered any amount of scrappy and 
undigested information about Greece and 
Rome, but would be nonplussed to explain 
the very simplest phenomenon in their 
daily surroundings. Besides ? in the pre¬ 
sent instance there was no time to cor¬ 
rect the first vague impression by an effort 
of memory—no time for reflection, no time 
for counsel. He had to do everything in 
three-and-a-half minutes. Therefore, in¬ 
stead of trying to get a loan of suitable 
furnishings from one of the Club officials— 
which would have been a simple matter 
enough—he rushed with his native reck¬ 
lessness into the only course that seemed 
open to him. 

The jacket, with the mysterious mark¬ 
ings, was, he found, a convenient garment 
in one way. It fitted close to the body, 
and was made collarless, to button up to 
the neck. With frantic haste he dragged 
off his collar and tie and slipped into the 
new attire, which proved to be almost 
a perfect fit. Luckily, he already wore 
knickers, and, though they were not foot¬ 
ball knickers, they might do at a pinch. 
His boots, too, would serve, seeing that 
the ground was in good condition. So 
he slipped the skirts of the jacket into 
the waist of his knickers, belted them 
tightly in, gave an extra turn to his boot¬ 


laces, and held himself ready. He had 
no cap, but of course that did not matter 
at all. 

The effect, no doubt, was a trifle weird 
and unusual, but so were the circum¬ 
stances. He was a member of a scratch 
team which would muster at least a dozen 
different jerseys, and why shouldn’t the 
fleur-de-lis be one of them? With this 
comfortable argument in his mind he went 
out to join his fellows. 

He was only just in time. “ Are we 
all here now ? ” asked the captain at that 
very moment, with a note of impatience 
in his voice. 

“ Yes,” said Mortimer. “ I’m afraid 
I’m the last, but it was the fault of the 
train. Sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

The captain was a veteran of world-wide 
repute—he was, in fact, that famous full¬ 
back who had played his greatest game 
on the historic day at Cardiff when Wales 
had vindicated her claim to pre-eminence 
in Rugby football by bringing down 
the colours of the ever-conquering 
"All Blacks.” Sir Cory had achieved a 
. triumph in securing his services, for his 
name in itself was suf fici ent to draw a 
crowd. 

He stared at Mortimer now in evident 
astonishment. In that moment the Rod- 
borough half-back had time to realise what 
kind of company he had fallen into. It 
was sufficient to test his self-possession, 
but he did his best to look fearless and 
unconcerned. 

“ If I may ask,” said the captain, a 
trifle haltingly—" Are those your school 
colours? ” 

The others standing round seemed to 
reflect his bewilderment in their own 
faces. Some of them smiled, but it was 
only doubtfully, and they all waited to 
take their cue from the captain. 

" Fact is,” said Mortimer, " I lost my 
bag, and have slipped these on as a stop¬ 
gap. That will be all right—I’ll manage.” 

He smiled confidently, wondering why 
they should make such a sensation of it. 
Somehow that smile worked wonders, for 
after a moment the captain’s bewilderment 
seemed to disappear, and a light of com¬ 
prehension dawned in his eyes. 

" You’re Sir Cory’s nephew, aren’t 
you? ” he asked, abruptly. 

“ Yes,” replied Mortimer. 

" Ah, I see,” said the captain. "Well, 

I think we’re all here now. Come 
along, please. Time’s up ! ” 

They marched out, just at the moment 
that the Rancaster team appeared at the 
other end of the ground. At that time 
spectators were still arriving, but it was 
computed that there were nearly forty 
thousand persons on the field. The ap¬ 
pearance of the players was received with 
a volleying roar of welcome which was 
heard all over the town; and it was under 
the shelter of that roar that the captain 
made a remark to his nearest neighbour, 
Macpherson, the old Scottish Inter¬ 
national. 

"Rather bad taste, I call it,” said 
Macpherson. " But you may be sure it 
has a purpose.” 

" Some advertising dodge, eh? ” 

" No doubt. We’ll read all about it in 
his twelve morning papers on Monday ! ” 
Perhaps they were unjust to Sir Cory, 
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ot perhaps they were only paying the best 
possible compliment to his business abili¬ 
ties ; but it was certainly a common im¬ 
pression among thoughtful people that he 


did nothing, however apparently unim¬ 
portant, without foreseeing all the pos¬ 
sible consequences. And it was declared 
that the main consequence he never lost 


sight of for a moment was the further 
fame and increased prosperity of the 
Benson concerns and their guiding spirit. 
(To be continued.) 
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He assumed his pedlar's disguises, and went out into the darkness. 


CHAPTER I. 

N th« late afternoon of a lovely 
summer’s day, when the westering 
sun was flooding the level country with a 


rich golden haze, Li, a young Chinaman, 
presented himself at the Mission com¬ 
pound and asked for Dr. Macinder. 

“ What is it, Li ? ” 


“Is my father better? ” 

“ Not quite well, Li, but progressing 
satisfactorily.” 

“ Can I see him ? ” 
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“ The visiting hours are over, but, if the 
matter is important, you may. ’ ’ 

“ I want his advice.” 

“ Like a dutiful son,” and he 8miled 
Approvingly. “ We cannot prevent that. 
Wait a moment. I will tell him you are 
here,” and he passed into the ward. Re¬ 
turning, he beckoned the lad forward— 
for he was only a lad, barely eighteen 
—and whispered to him that it would 
be wise to cut the interview as short as 
possible. 

Li, the elder, had been under medical 
treatment for many weeks. He was a 
farmer, and owned the land he tilled. 
Years before, a dispute had arisen with a 
neighbouring landowner, a farmer like 
himself, about the boundary line between 
the two properties—a dispute which had 
led to litigation and reprisals. Li had been 
set upon, secretly, in the night, and nearly 
murdered. Unconscious, with an ugly 
wound in the head, and a couple of frac¬ 
tured ribs, and bruises all over hie body, 
he had been wheeled in a jolting native 
barrow to the hall of healing of the foreign 
•doctor. Wounds so serious as these were 
•quite beyond the curative skill of the local 
practitioners. By their senseless methods, 
barbarous and antiquated, they would soon 
have killed the sufferer outright; but, 
tinder Dr. Macinder’s care, the ribs had 
knitted well, the head was healing, the 
bruises were gone, and he was looking for¬ 
ward to the speedy renewal of his pastoral 
life. 

Motives of self-interest had induced the 
-elder Li to attach himself to the Jesu 
people. He had passed through a cautious 
probation, reserving, with Oriental dupli¬ 
city, his real reasons for joining them, 
until he felt his position to be fairly secure. 
Then, gradually, he showed his hand. He 
wanted the help of the missionaries in the 
prosecution of his interminable lawsuit. 
The mandarin would listen to the mis¬ 
sionaries. They could expedite matters 
favourably. Pressure could be put upon 
the authorities at the yanien, and a speedy 
settlement obtained. Whereas, if Ire were 
left alone to prosecute it, bribos would have 
to be bestowed, weary delays endured, and, 
through the freer palm-greasing of his 
opponent, and his oilier tongue, the tardy 
decision, when it finally came, might 
possibly be against him. 

To his chagrin and disgust, however, the 
missionaries told him plainly that they 
would have nothing to do with it. They 
declined, on principle, to involve them¬ 
selves in disputes of this kind. Yes ! the 
Roman Catholics might do it, as Li pointed 
out; but not they. And, moreover, if these 
were the reasons why he had joined them, 
he was unworthy of their fellowship, and 
they would have to strike his name from 
the roll. 

Embittered by their refusal, he quietly 
withdrew. Lapsed—that was what they 
wrote against hie name. But he could not 
lapse from what he had never been. Nor 
-did they know that, in his silent brooding 
after the withdrawal, the truths he had 
iearned perfunctorily, and with a selfish 
end in view, were working in his heart 
and producing a gracious change. But the 
change was not effected yet. Li absented 
nimeelf from the services, and never since 
i.he day of their refusal had they seen him 


until his son wheeled him into the com¬ 
pound hovering between life and death. 

Young Li was a lad of promise. His 
father’s severance from the Jesu people 
had naturally affected him. Filial obedi¬ 
ence is almost everything to a yonng China¬ 
man, especially if he happens to be an only 
son. The be-all and the end-all of the 
domestic life of Li the elder, was bound 
up in Li the younger. The elder Li had 
never tried, and perhaps he could not, 
shake himself free from the ancestral 
notions of his race. Who would remain to 
carry on the worship of the home, and pre¬ 
serve the family unity, here and beyond, 
if Li the younger were to be taken away ? 
He had been educated at the mission 
school, sent there by his father during his 
temporary connection with the community, 
but withdrawn with his own withdrawal, 
and, to the sorrow of the missionaries, 
deprived of the completer knowledge which 
they were only too anxious to give him. 
The promise appeared to be prematurely 
cut off. Father and son, both, seemed to 
be lost to them. But the deathless seed 
was in Li’s young heart, and it was good 
soil, unencumbered. 

When the lad passed into the ward he 
found it almost deserted. The beds were 
mostly unoccupied. Fear had driven the 
patients away. A great change this, and 
all within a week, for then the beds were 
full, and patients in plenty were waiting 
to take advantage of the vacancies. Li 
was not surprised. It was only typical of 
what had taken place in other parts of the 
compound. He knew the cauee*of it. Ex¬ 
cept for the presence of his father he would 
scaroely have wondered to find the 
ward quite empty. The school was broken 
up. The services were shadows of what 
they had been. He ran considerable risk 
in coming to the premises at all. He came 
nevertheless, making light of the risk, to 
consult with his father on the cause of the 
change, and to obtain his permission to a 
dangerous proposal. Sacrifice it would 
mean on his father's part as well as sacri¬ 
fice on his own. 

Down the Grand Canal, to this outpost 
of missionary toil, news had travelled of 
the Boxer explosion. Rumour had been 
rife for some time, but, accustomed to 
rumour, the little band had thought no¬ 
thing of it, and quietly carried on its bene- 
ficient work. The few, the very few who 
opposed it, were one hundred and fifty 
miles or more from Tientsin, the nearest 
point of rescue, ami what was taking place 
between them and the city they could only 
guess. The wildest stories reached thorn, 
which they discounted according to their 
various dispositions—stories contorted, 
exaggerated, hideous caricatures of the 
reality, the counterparts in recital of those 
fearsome pictures that appeal so forcibly 
to the Chinese imagination ; but the reality 
was there, nevertheless. Tientsin was 
invested. Foreign troops were marching 
to the relief of the legations in Pekin. The 
Court had abandoned the capital. And the 
people were furious—bent upon the de¬ 
struction, by the aid of their local devils, 
of the devils from over the sea. 

In low and earnest tones Li and his 
father conversed, wishful, anxious even, 
that what they were saying should not be 
conveyed to the ears of the rest. The few 


who were there were not to be trusted. 
They were only there because they found 
it impossible to leave. Had they been 
well enough, they would have risen 
from their beds and walked away. The 
compound was a sinking ship. Those 
who could move had already gone. The 
remainder were waiting, Li excepted, for 
their friends to rescue them. And Li was 
no safeguard. The vessel would founder 
when the storm struck it, a storm that was 
fast coming up; and no good purpose 
would be served if he were carried with it 
to the bottom of the sea. 

When the lad left the ward, followed by 
the father’s love-lit eyes, he rapped at the 
door of the dispensary, and entered at the 
doctor’s bidding. As he fully expected, 
Macinder was alone. 

“ You have arranged, of course, Li, 
for the removal of your father,” said 
Macinder, with a sad 6mile. 

“ To-morrow some one will fetch him,” 
answered Li. 

“It is better so. He will recover now 
with ordinary care. And he will be safer 
away.” 

“ It was not that I came to speak 
about,” said Li. 

“ What then? ” 

“ You want some one to go to Tientsin. 
I will go.” 

“ But—Li!—” Macinder exclaimed in 
his astonishment. 

“ Do you fear to send me? ” asked Li. 

“ N —o—o ! ” returned the doctor, 
hesitatingly, “ if you do not fear to go. 
Was it this you wished to consult your 
father about? Has he consented?”—for 
Macinder realised what it would mean to 
the elder Li, as well as to the younger, if 
the courageous offer were accepted. Should 
the younger fall by the way, and return 
no more—and in the agitated condition of 
the country that might easily be—the elder 
would have nothing to 4ive for. His days 
would be practically ended. 

“Yes!” returned Li. “He has con¬ 
sented.” 

“ Do you know what it involves? Have 
you carefully considered it? There are 
sixty thousand Boxers between here and 
Tientsin, and the city is closely invested.” 

“ I will try to get through.” 

“ We have offered a hundred taels to 
any one who will carry a message to the 
Viceroy. The offer has been open, and 
known at any rate to our own people, for 
three whole days; but no one will go. 
They are all afraid to encounter the 
Boxers. Anything else they will do for 
us, but from this they shrink in utter dis¬ 
may. And yet, you come to me, Li—you, 
a boy—and tell me calmly that you are 
willing to go. I am astounded. It is 
very brave of you to offer to serve us in a 
venture so perilous—very. And no less 
brave of your father to consent.” 

Li was silent. 

“The hundred taels are yours.” 

“I do not want them.” 

“What? You will go without?”—for 
the hundred taels to a lad in Li’s position 
was a small fortune. The doctor was 
amazed beyond measure. 

“ I will go to serve you.” said Li, 
simply; but. as lie gazed at the doctor, his 
eyes were full of mingled pain and scorn. 
Service such as he was offering could not 
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be bought, and there was no reward for it 
except a reward in kind, and, in the treat¬ 
ment he had received, and his father, too, 
that had been partly paid beforehand. A 
little abashed at Li’s generous attitude, 
when, in hie own thoughts, he had ex¬ 
plained the offer by the money to be won, 
Macinder forbore to press him. 

“ The message will be written in dupli¬ 
cate—two papers, Li, and both duly 
signed, so that if one is taken, the other 
may be kept. A verbal message would be 
useless. Where would you hide the 
papers? ” 

“ One I could stitch in the sole of my 
shoe, and the other in the quilting of my 
coat under the armpit.” 

“Ah! You have been thinking about 
it.” 

“ Yes, since yesterday, when I heard 
that a messenger was wanted.” 

“ Good ! And how do you propose to 
go ? In what disguise ? ” 

"At a pedlar. I have the box ready, 
and the goods.” 

“ Then you can start at once ? ” 

“To-night, if you can give me the 
papers.” 

“ We must see the others about it. Come 
with me,” and he led him through a door 
at the back of the hospital, and across a 
sheltered part of the compound, to the 
houses at the rear of the preaching room. 
By taking this route they avoided the pry¬ 
ing eyes of the inquisitive people in the 
street. 

In these two houses Macinder’s col¬ 
leagues dwelt—the preachers Barnes and 
Joyce, with their wives and children. The 
children were five in number, three girls 
and two boys, and one of the boys, Mrs. 
Joyce’s, a tiny baby. All unaware of the 
fate which threatened them, they laughed 
and played together, the two eldest, Cecil 
Barnes and Amy Joyce, wondering mo¬ 
mentarily what the-sad faces of the grown¬ 
ups portended, but returning to their 
games again with a glee as innocent and 
free from fear as ever. 

The women were concerned at the 
rumours which had reached them, and Mrs. 


Barnes, bearing up bravely, strengthened 
and sustained her more nervous, and 
weaker, sister. The men, for the sake of 
the women, hid their anxiety as best they 
could, and confidently spoke of the help 
that was coming. The Viceroy would send 
them an escort. He must. His sympa¬ 
thies were with them, not with the Boxers. 
He was one of the exceptions. He only 
needed a reminder of their isolated and 
defenceless position. Immediately he 
knew of it he would despatch to their 
assistance an adequate force, sufficient to 
protect them, and to see them away from 
the zone of danger. And, as they said to 
each other, and to their own trembling 
hearts, if the Viceroy failed them, God 
was 6till there. They could safely rely 
upon Him. 

Application had been made to the local 
mandarin for protection. He was profuse 
and obsequious in his apologies, and told 
them it was impossible for him to detach 
from the slender guard at the yamen a 
number sufficient to protect them, but that, 
if they would come to the yamen, he would 
place at their disposal the best accommoda¬ 
tion he had, and they might stay there 
until the storm had passed, and the country 
was at peace again. 

They thanked him, but respectfully de¬ 
clined his offer. They did not trust him. 
Residence at the yamen would place them 
completely in his power. Perhaps they 
were safer without a guard. It was more 
than likely that, when the attack was 
made, as, sooner or later, it would be, the 
soldiers would aid the mob, and the man¬ 
darin himself be carried away by the pre¬ 
vailing fanaticism. Shifty and wily as he 
waB, and inclined to curry favour with the 
power that was uppermost, they feared 
that the mandarin, if the Boxers were suc¬ 
cessful, would unscrupulously turn against 
them; and they preferred to be free to 
move, when the inevitable pressure came, 
without consulting him, or being depen¬ 
dent upon his willingness to release 
them. The yamen might prove to be a 
prison, or, worse than a prison, a place of 
death. 

(To be continued.) 


Barnes and Joyce shared Macinder’s 
amazement at Li’s proposal. They agreed, 
of course, with a fear, however, that a lad 
so young might easily be outwitted, and 1 
captured and slain. The journey would 
be a trying one, extremely perilous per¬ 
haps, and demanding a ready resource, 
and courage, and coolness which Li might 
not possess. But no one else had volun¬ 
teered, nor had the substantial reward 
induced a single offer. It must be Li or 
nobody. 

“ I would advise you,” said Macinder 
to the lad, “to keep to the Grand Canal, 
or as near it as may be. You will be guided 
by circumstances. Avoid the populous 
towns. Should you hear of the where¬ 
abouts of the Boxers, give them a wide 
berth. But you will have thought of all 
these things. I can only say, God be with 
you, and help you in your mission,” to 
which the other two missionaries accorded 
a prayerful assent. 

The duplicate message to the Viceroy 
was signed by all the three. Li ripped 
the stitches of the sole of his shoe, thrust 
one of the papers into the interstice, sewed 
it firmly together again, and rubbed the 
fresh threads with moist ashes to give to 
the sole an undisturbed and uniform ap¬ 
pearance. The second paper he inserted 
beneath the quilting of his coat on the 
breast side of the arm-pit. 

The night had now fallen. He bade the 
two missionaries farewell, and promised, if 
alive, to return with the answer at the 
earliest possible moment. Along the back 
of the compound, and through the quieter 
streets, he made his way into the country 
unobserved. His mother and aged grand¬ 
mother were waiting for him in trepida¬ 
tion. They were both Jesu people, and 
they knew of the venturesome journey he 
intended to undertake. Not a word did 
they speak to dissuade him. His rice was 
ready, and he ate it in silence. Then he 
assumed hie pedlar’s disguise, shouldered 
his box of commodities, and, with a word 
of cheer to the weeping women, who 
scarcely expected to see him again, he went 
out into the darkness. 



The Canadian Boy and his Winter Sports. 


C anada is such a huge country, and its 
surface stretches over so many lati¬ 
tudes, that the severity of its winter varies 
considerably from point to point. When 
it is remembered that the southernmost 
district of Ontario is in almost the same 
latitude as Rome, while much of the 
Yukon territory lies within the Arctic 
Circle, it can be readily grasped that 
there must be a great divergence in tem¬ 
perature, and consequently in weather 
conditions, in different sections of the 
Dominion. Thus, winter in Edmonton, 
Alberta, is much more severe than winter 
in Toronto, Ontario; while w-inter in Van¬ 
couver, B.C., owing to its proximity to 


By W. A. CRA1CK, Toronto. 

the warm currents of the Pacific, is very 
mild and tame compared with winter in 
Montreal, Que. In writing, therefore, about 
winter sports in Canada, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to explain at the outset that the 
winter meant is that experienced by the 
boys living in those parts of the country 
where ice and snow abound, and yet where 
the temperature is not too cold to make 
outdoor life pleasant. 

Canadian boys are very proud of their 
winter, and extremely fond of the varied 
sports which winter provides. To them 
it is a time of keen enjoyment, perhaps 
an even more fascinating time than sum¬ 
mer itself. The bracing cold, the snow- 


covered hills, and the ice-bound lakes and 
rivers appeal to the boy nature, stir his 
pulse, and invigorate his whole body, 
affording him sources of amusement, par¬ 
ticularly adapted to his lively disposition. 

The average Canadian winter is, after 
all, by no means such a trying ordeal as 
many people who have never had any ex¬ 
perience of it would imagine. It is true 
that the thermometer does drop to alarm¬ 
ingly low temperatures, particularly on 
the prairies of Western Canada and in 
the frozen north, but these cold spells are 
usually of short duration. There are 
modifying conditions always at work 
which soon bring about a return to mu'e 
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normal temperatures. And then again, 
Canadians do not feel the cold as much as 
might be supposed. It is only when the 
air is damp that the chill penetrate® to 
the bone and occasions discomfort, and, 
since at the very low temperatures there 
is a complete absence of dampness, a per- 


when quite young, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see little toddlers tumbling around 
on the edges of the ice in a vain attempt to 
imitate their older brothers. 

Then in the towns and cities the rinks 
open. In the smaller places these are 
usually open-air enclosures, while in the 


school hours or on holidays in large num¬ 
bers. Often bands are hired, which provide 
rhythmic music, to the strains of which the 
skaters glide joyously along. So adept do 
some skaters become that they can actually 
waltz and go through other dance move¬ 
ments on their skates, and the sight of 
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Boys Racing on Skates. 

With long, graceful glides, the racers cover the ice at extraordi nary speed. 


son is not so likely to feel the cold at 
15° below zero as he is at 15° above. 

It is almost one of the phenomena of the 
country to observe the manner in which 
Englishmen can withstand the rigours of 
their first winter in Canada. Weather 
which makes even hardened Canadians 
shiver and button their great-coats more 
tightly over their chests seeins to have 
no effect whatever on the freshly arrived 
immigrant, who walks about oftentimes 
without an overcoat at all. However, the 
peculiar immunity to the cold of the new¬ 
comer soon disappears, and after one, or 
possibly two winters in Canada, the Eng 
lishman begins to experience the same 
weather sensations as native-born Cana¬ 
dians. 

During November, or the early part of 
December, the first hard frost swoops 
down from the north, and spreads a sheet 
of lovely clear ice over all Btill water. 
The smaller lakes, the bays, and the mill 
ponds thereupon become the Meccas to 
which all boyish steps are directed. 
Skates are ransacked from the dusty cor¬ 
ners, where they had been thrown last 
spring, are hastily polished and sharpened 
and put to immediate use. And, oh the 
joy of that first skate ! No other ice can 
ever equal the first ice, which, if the frost 
is sharp, forms with a beautifully smooth, 
clear surface. 

The art of skating once acquired is 
never lost, and, after the first few preli¬ 
minary turns, the boy glides off gracefully 
with long, steady strokes. He has learned 
to skate almost from infancy. The desire 
for the possession of a pair of skates is 
early implanted in his heart, and in most 
cases is early gratified. Parents recognise 
the health value of skating for their chil¬ 
dren, and encourage them to learn the art 


larger places they are roofed in ; they are 
flooded with water for the purpose, and 
admission is charged for the privilege of 
skating on them. Their advantage lies in 
the fact that under satisfactory weather 
conditions skating is always to be enjoyed 


in them, whereas skating on the lakes, 
ponds, and rivers is soon spoiled by the 
coming of the snow’ or the roughening of 
the ice by w’ind or rain. 

The rinks are the great central attrac¬ 
tion for boys and girls during the winter 
months. Here they congregate after 


a party of ice dancers in a Canadian rink 
is one of the most picturesque imagin¬ 
able. 

Racing on the ice is a form of sport 
which is a natural development of ordi¬ 
nary skating. Tremendous speed can be 


developed by these daring skaters, who 
skim over the ice with the grace of birds. 
Racing events are frequently arranged for 
at the larger rinks, and throngs of sight¬ 
seers assemble to witness them. 

Then there are the carnivals—wonder¬ 
ful events in the lives of the boys, for they 
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•do not happen frequently. At these carni¬ 
vals the skatere appear in all manner of 
fancy costumes, and prizes are given for 
-the most striking dresses. No prettier 
sight can be imagined than a rink crowded 


sport. Teams, by the thousand almost, each 
consisting of seven players, are formed 
each winter, and are drafted into various 
leagues of greater or of less renown. And 
then the games begin. Each player is pro- 


But Canada’s wonderful stretches of ice 
are not used exclusively for skating. They 
provide as well an arena for that most 
thrilling of all sports, ice-boating—a sport 
which is indulged in wherever there are 


Three Graceful Ice-Yachts. 

These light craft cover the ice at almost lightning spood. 


sufficiently extensive stretches of clear ioe. 
Toronto Bay is probably the most famous 
spot in Canada for the pursuit of thiB 
sport, and on fine afternoons dozens of 
the ice craft are to be seen skimming over 
its surface at almost lightning speed. 
Constructed of the lightest material, with 
a large expanse of sail, they have practi¬ 
cally no resistance to overcome, and in 
consequence travel far faster than water- 
yachts. The larger craft are capable of 
carrying several people, who, clad in furs, 
enjoy the swift ride to the full. 

As December advances, snow begins to 
fall, and usually by Christmas time there 
is sufficient depth on the surface of the 
earth to make possible all those other 
winter sports which are 60 closely associated 
with the snow. For the boy, the coming 
of the snow opens great possibilities. Per¬ 
haps, for a few days, he abandons his 
skates, and hauls out his sled, or his 
“ bob,” and indulges in the rapturous joys 
of coasting down the hills. This is fine 
sport, and because of its frequent risks 
it is all the more exciting. The best fun 
is derived from the use of the bob-sled, 
constructed with two sleds joined by a long 
board, on which half a dozen or more boys 
can ride, and which, with its greater 
weight, can travel much farther and 
faster than a single sled. To many a 
Canadian boy. there is no fun which can 
equal the quick dash down a long hill and 
across a valley aboard a bob-sled. 

Of a somewhat similar character is the 
toboggan, which, because it is more ex¬ 
pensive to purchase, is not so extensively 
used. The toboggan is to all practical in¬ 
tents a flat piece of light wood, rounded 
upwards at one end. On it the boys and 




-with all sorts of brilliantly dressed cha¬ 
racters, gliding about to the strains of 
music. 

No sooner does a Canadian boy learn to 
skate than he begins to have ambitions to 
become a hockey player. Skating aim¬ 


vided w f ith a hockey stick, a long piece of 
wood with a flat curved top, with which 
the player pushes or shoots along the ice a 
hard rubber disc, called the “puck.” To 
place this disc between their opponents’ 
goal posts is the object of either side. It 


A Canadian Bob-Sled. 

A merry party of young Canadians dragging their bob-sled to the top of a hill. 


lessly round and round is all very well for 
practice, but it is tame sport. There must 
be some object in it all. This object is 
abundantly supplied by the game of 
hockey as it is played in Canada. This 
game, because it is participated in by so 
many boys, is a most popular form of 


is a thrilling game to watch. The speed 
of the skaters, the clever checking, the 
combination dashes, the skilful shooting 
and passing, the long lifts through the 
air, all combine to enthuse the spectators, 
and work them up to a tremendous pitch 
of excitement. 
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girls seat themselves and elide down the 
hills, the boy at the end steering it skil¬ 
fully with his moccasined foot. Specially 
built slides are usually required to give the 
toboggan the proper impetus at the start. 

It can be readily imagined that a great 
■deal of exhilarating fun can be had from 


which provides a very picturesque scene 
to the onlooker. The great tankard com¬ 
petitions held every year in February are 
important events in the lives of the curling 
fraternity. 

One other sport, which Canadian boys 
thoroughly enjoy, is a sleigh-ride. In the 


Then, presently, a song will be started, 
and the chorus will ring out over the snow. 
“Jingle bells, jingle bells. 

Jingle all the way; 

Oh, what fun it is to ride 
In a one-horse open sleigh.” 

The drive over, hot refreshments are 



A Typical Canadian Toboggan Slide. 

Down these icy channels the toboggans shoot with tremendous speed. 


both sledding and tobogganing, and parties 
for the enjoyment of both sports are fre¬ 
quently arranged, the slides presenting a 
spectacle of life and colour that adds much 
to the picturesqueness of the Canadian 
winter. 

Whenever skating and tobogganing begin 
to pall, and variety i6 required, snow- 
shoeing affords opportunities for a fresh 
kind of amusement. The art of snow-shoe¬ 
ing is easily acquired. The shoe is simply 
a flat framework of wood, laced with 
strings of catgut, and this is bound to the 
moccasined foot with thongs of leather. 
Because of its extended surface, it bears 
the snow-6hoer up on the snow, and enables 
him to proceed over deep drifts without 
■delay. It is a splendid feeling of exhilara¬ 
tion which possesses the boy as he sets out 
across the snow-covered country on his 
■snow-shoes. He feels himself in touch with 
the old Indian trappers, and seeks adven¬ 
ture in every wood and dell. 

Ski-ing is only just beginning to attract 
the attention of Canadians, and that but 
in the larger cities. In Montreal, where 
Mount Royal provides a great natural 
theatre for all kinds of winter sports, ski¬ 
ing has been enthusiastically taken up, 
and devotees of the art practise flying 
leaps and other feats on the slopes of the 
mountain. 

Curling is in Canada an old man’s game ; 
at least, Canadian boys do not play it. 
But it is one of the country’s great winter 
sports, and has its followers by the thou¬ 
sands. The playing is done for the most 
part on closed rinks, built specially for the 
game, but occasionally, when the weather 
^>ermits, an outdoor bonspiel will be held 


cities and towns, big sleighs with seats to 
accommodate a score or more passengers, 
heaped with fur rugs and drawn by two or 
more horses, are to be had for a small 
rental. Into these the boys pile, and away 


they go for a jolly ride behind the jingling 
sleigh bells. When they begin to feel cold, 
they leap out and run along the road beside 
the horses, snowballing each other and 
indulging in all sorts of boyish pranks. 


served, which are naturally greatly 
enjoyed. 

The Canadian boy has no excuse for 
being dull in the winter-time. He has 
many sources of amusement in the open air. 


and these are abundantly supplemented 
by all the joys of Christmas parties and 
other indoor entertainments. Winter, in¬ 
stead of being a depressing, shut-in time, is 
really a jolly, healthy, invigorating season. 
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ADVENTURES IN BECHUANALAND.* 

Narrated by MORLBY ADAMS. 

III.—TOUCH AND GO WITH A WATER-SNAKE. 


A bout a quarter of a mile from our farm 
is the river Harts, upon which we 
depend largely for our water-supply. In 
the wet season it becomes a raging torrent, 
often filling up in a single day; but at 
most times of the year it is merely a series 
of long, irregular pools with reeds growing 
around them, and surrounded by slimy 
mud which has all the properties of quick¬ 
sand. 

And a deceitful, treacherous place it is, 
dangerous in the extreme to strangers, 
and many of the folks who have lived 
there since their birth have come near 
to losing their lives in its treacherous 
mud. 

All kinds of animal life abound around 
the river banks, baboons, jackals, leopards, 
iguanas, and flocks of guinea fowl, being 
the most common. 

In the dry season the river is particu¬ 
larly dangerous to cattle, and never a 
season passes but some farmer has to bewail 
the loss of oxen, which have come to drink 
at the pools of the Harts River, and have 
sunk in the mud and been either suffocated 
or have died of exhaustion after having 
been rescued. Not only have oxen been 
sacrificed, but human beings have lost their 
lives in the quick-mud. Quite recently an 
English governess was entrapped in the 
mud in the same spot as I experienced 
the most terrible adventure of my life. 
She was rescued in the nick of time by 
a policeman, assisted by Kaffir-boys. 

The rescue of cattle from the mud is no 
easy matter, and attended with consider¬ 
able danger to the rescuers. The natives 
who watch the river will give the alarm, 
and the farmer or his sons arrive upon 
the scene, to discover an ox stuck in the 
mud well away from the bank. The poor 
brute has floundered about in a vain effort 
to escape, until it has sunk into the mud 
with only the top of its back and its head 
visible. 

A strong rope is coiled and thrown, like 
a laeeo, over the animal’s horns, and when 
over them it has to be fixed very securely 
over both horns in such a manner that the 
strain is equally upon both horns. To do 
this a boy usually either wades, using the 
rope to support his weight, or swims across 
the shallow water that flows over the mud, 
to where the ox is entrapped. Having 
secured the rope, he gets back to the river 
bank, and then four, or even six, oxen 
are hitched to the rope and the process of 
extricating the imprisoned brute is com¬ 
menced. 

The strain upon the head of the ox is 
enormous, and his bellowing can be heard 
for miles around. Even when the exhausted 
beast is safely landed the trouble is not 
ended, for the strain on the brain often 
sends the ox temporarily mad, and he will 
gather up the remnant of his strength and 

* 'rhi* adventure hnp[**nc«l to a youth, well known to 
the author, who worked on a farm in Boohumaland. 
It l* narrated very largely in the lad’s own words. 


charge, inflicting with his huge horns 
serious injury upon anyone who is unlucky 
enough to be caught. A method sometimes 
adopted is to sit on the head of the ox 
until its mad paroxysm is past. Natives 
sometimes cover the eyes of the ox with 
clay or mud, so that when the fit comes on 
the poor beast dashes aimlessly about for 
a few minutes and then drops down 
exhausted. 

My adventure came about in connection 
with an ox imprisoned in the mud of the 
Harts River, in just such a manner as I 
have described. 

It happened that I was left alone on the 
farm one afternoon, and was attracted to 
a spot in the river about three-quarters of 
a mile from our house by the bellowing of 
an ox. I seized a rope, yoked four oxen, 
and made my way down to the spot and 
found a large ox embedded in the mud. 
He had evidently got on to a soft patch, 
for only the top of his back and his head 
were showing above the mud. Between 
the bank and the ox was a channel of 
water about a foot and a half deep, but 
I knew better than to try to wade across; 
and, having made one or two ineffectual 
attempts to throw my rope over the 
animal’s horns, I decided to swim over 
the intervening water and fix the rope in¬ 
stead of again trying the lasso. In any 
case I should have had to get to the ox 
to fasten the rope, and, being a good 
swimmer, I determined to take out the 
rope at once and fasten it to the horns of 
the ox. 

I hastily divested myself of most of my 
clothing, leaving, as I always did when 
swimming in the Harts River, my trousers 
on and my leather belt with watertight 
compartments, in which I carried some 
Bimple remedies for bites and stings : a 
very necessary precaution to take in the 
dry season, for snakes and venomous 
insects abound. 

I made a noose in one end of the rope 
and put it over my shoulders, and soon got 
safely to the distressed ox and proceeded 
to make fast the rope to its horns. 

The water here was about six inches 
deep, and I had continually to shift my 
feet to prevent myself from sinking in the 
mud. 

Then all in a few moments a terrible 
thing happened : it occurred much more 
quickly than I can tell it, and what events 
led up to it I can only surmise. 

What took place before the fatal moment, 
I imagine, was this : A large water-snake, 
called by the Kaffirs “ The Doctor,” came 
swimming down the river, and was passing 
quite close to where I was standing. I had 
often seen them swimming in the river with 
only their wicked-looking blacfc heads with 
a white stripe down the centre showing 
above the water. Unless molested, these 
snakes will seldom attack anyone, but if 
accidentally struck, or in any way 
harassed, quick almost as a flash of light¬ 


ning they will dash at any living thing, 
and a bite from their venomous fangs 
means, often, a dreadful death. 

Well, I imagine that this Bnake, which 
was a very large one, being fully three 
feet in length, came into contact with the 
rope just as I happened to give it a sudden 
jerk. This, of course, is only surmise, 
but what followed is, as I well know only 
too truly, real experience. 

I just caught a sight of the snake’s head, 
made conspicuous by its white stripe, when 
it made a dash at me and struck my legs. 
But, owing doubtless to my trousers, it 
failed to fasten its fangs in my leg. In 
an instant I unbuckled my belt, and as the 
snake again came at me I struck wildly at 
it. I hit it, but not on a vulnerable spot; 
and before I could raise my arm it fastened 
its fangs in my wrist and was gone ere 
I realised what had happened. 

I almost immediately began to feel the 
effects of the poison, and I knew that my 
life depended upon instant action. Many 
circumstances that day were against me : 
I had come alone, this spot was an unfre¬ 
quented one, I had accidentally and un¬ 
knowingly caused the snake to attack me; 
however, in the most important cir¬ 
cumstance of all I was fortunate, 
and, but for this circumstance, I firmly 
believe that my life would have been 
lost : the snake had bitten on a spot 
where it was possible for me to suck 
the wound. Without hesitation I applied 
my lips to the bite and sucked out the 
deadly venom, at once spitting it out of 
my mouth and again applying my lips to 
the bite. But a faintness came over me 
and trembling spasms seized me; to give 
way meant to fall and to be suffocated 
in the river, so I took from my belt some 
permanganate of potash and rubbed it ou 
the wound, every now and then plunging 
my arm in the water. My treatment of 
the bite stopped the symptoms of poison¬ 
ing, and, save for a fit of shuddering now 
and then and a slight dizziness, I felt none 
of the deadly effects that at first threatened 
me; my wrist, however, had swollen to an 
enormous size. 

Scarcely, however, were my fears 
allayed in one direction than I was 
assailed by a new terror : whilst I had 
been attending to my wounded wrist I had 
forgotten my precarious position in the 
mud, and I now discovered, to my horror, 
that I had sunk to my knees. 

I tried in vain to extricate my feet, the 
lifting of one seemed to Bend the other 
deeper in the mud. To add to my danger 
I had stepped, when I struck at the snake, 
out of reach of the ox’s head and also 
of the rope. In this terrible predicament 
I was helpless; and weakened as I was by 
the snake-bite, I had not the strength to 
struggle towards the ox, as otherwise I 
might possibly have done. 

I shall never forget the horrors of that 
situation ; the night was fast approaching. 
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and the groan* of the still sinking ox were 
most pitiable. 

I felt myself getting weaker and weaker, 
and sinking deeper and deeper in the quick- 
mud, and I knew that if help did not soon 
arrive I must faint and be drowned in 
the river. 

In my extremity I prayed, as, I think, 
I had never prayed before, and then, as if 
in answer to my prayer, a strange thing 
happened. Whether it was due to a change 
in the wind or the current of the river I 
know not, but I saw that the rope was 
gradually floating nearer to me. 

I fixed my eyes on it as though mes¬ 
merised : it was surely but slowly getting 
nearer and nearer to my outstretched 
hand. Presently, with a little cry of joy, 
I found it within my grasp. 

But my troubles were by no means 
ended. I was so weak that I felt it im¬ 
possible even with the aid of the rope— 
which was securely fastened to the horns 
of the ox—to pull myself out of the mud. 
However, it stayed my further progress 
downwards, and revived my hopes. 

I struggled for a minute or so, and 
then resting for a time before continuing 


the struggle; but I was cheered to find 
that my efforts were succeeding, and at 
last, with my remaining strength, I pulled 
myself free, and, half swooning, I drew 
myself towards the ox, panting, and, with 
limbs that seemed dislocated, threw 
myself across his back, which by this time 
was almost level with the mud. 

Then I noticed that the four yoked 
oxen which I had left grazing on the river 
bank had disappeared. With the coming 
of the evening they had evidently strayed 
home, and in this I saw my hope of deliver¬ 
ance, for I was too weak to attempt to 
wade or swim ashore. I lifted up my 
voice and tried to shout, but I remember 
that the sound I made was more like a 
groan, and the voice Beemed strangely un¬ 
like my own. 

Suddenly I heard the barking of a dog, 
and in the twilight noticed three figures 
approaching. 

I do not think that I fainted, but every¬ 
thing seemed very indistinct and hazy, and 
I realised, after what seemed a long time, 
that my father was telling me to throw 
the end of the rope ashore; but he might 
as well have asked me to fly over the inter¬ 


vening mud and water : 1 was utterly 
helpless. 

I have a faint recollection of being 
lifted up and carried towards the bank, but 
how I was rescued or who it was that 
carried me I did not know; my mind 
seemed all muddled and mixed up. 

What had happened was this : My father 
and two brothers had returned to the 
farm, and my absence had caused no un¬ 
easiness until the oxen had returned. Then 
they guessed that something was wrong, 
and the most likely thing that the oxen 
would be required for, yoked as they were, 
was to pull an imprisoned beast out of the 
mud ; so they had hurried to the river, 
and at length discovered me, and only just 
in time. 

Perceiving my inability to throw the 
rope to them, my two brothers hastened to 
the farm and brought planks, which were 
laid upon the mud, and thus my father 
reached me and rescued me. 

I never now venture in the river in the 
dry season to the rescue of an ox in dis¬ 
tress. I do what I ought to have done in 
this instance, return to the farm for some 
planks. 


^ ^ ^ 


The Dickens Centenary: 

FURTHER NOTES ON THE BOYHOOD OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


E ven a boy who reads his Bible with the 
least attention and appreciation can 
hardly help noticing the wonderful way in 
which prophets, leaders, and apostles were 
prepared, by circumstances over which they 
had little or no control, for the work to 
which Providence was eventually to call 
them. 

Take the case of Moses, for instance. The 
earlier part of his life was spent in courts 
and camps and council chambers; he 
learned to be a judge, a ruler, a soldier. 
The second part of his life was a life of 
exile—the life of a nomad shepherd. In 
these days he learned every mood of the 
wilderness, how to subsist when a novice 
would starve, how to guide his path by sun 
and stars. In short, he became what the 
old Americans used to call a “ Path¬ 
finder.” Then he was called to his great 
work of leading the Chosen People to the 
Promised Land, and everything that he 
had learned in court and camp and wilder¬ 
ness combined to make him the most 
sagacious of leaders, the wisest of coun¬ 
sellors, the greatest of lawgivers. Not 
the least useful part of his training was 
that part which seemed the greatest 
calamity, when circumstances drove him 
from the luxury of the court to the penury 
of the desert. 

Of course, it is difficult to make a boy see 
that even his apparent misfortunes and 
hardships and set-backs are all contribut¬ 
ing to the making of him, and that there 
will almost certainly come a time in the 
future of his life, if lie diligently follow his 
providential way, when he will see that 
the darkest and seemingly most unfortu¬ 
nate episodes in his life were really the 
brightest and most fortunate, for without 
them he could never have become the man 
he is. Life seems a very tangled skein, 


By A. B. COOPER. 

but the history of thousands of well-known 
lives, and the mature experience of many 
whose lives are not yet complete, give good 
proof that it is not so tangled as it seems, 
and the very knots which vex us most are 
found later to be the chiefest ornaments in 
the pattern which the Master Hand is 
weaving. 

These remarks are a propos of the Cen¬ 
tenary of Charles Dickens, which was cele¬ 
brated last month, for the great novelist 
was born at Landport, in Portsea, on Feb¬ 
ruary 7, 1812. We are not so much con¬ 
cerned with the novelist as a man, but the 
novelist as a boy, before he realised his 
powers, and when he seemed to be a mere 
shuttlecock driven hither and thither by 
the battledore of circumstance. Yet he is 
an outstanding example of the wonderful 
way in which everything that came into 
his youthful days contributed to his future 
eminence. 

The life of Charles Dickens, until he 
came of age, may be divided into five dis¬ 
tinct parts, some of longer, some of shorter 
duration; some of greater, some of lesser 
importance; but all contributing their 
quota to the making of the man. The first 
period is the happiest, the longest, and 
seemingly the most secure, and the one in 
which he would have chosen to continue 
had the choice been his. Yet possibly it 
helped to form him less than any other 
period. This period was the first ten years 
of his life, and almost all of it was spent, 
not at Portsea, from which his parents had 
removed early in his babyhood, but at 
Chatham. 

His father was attached to the Navy Pay 
Office, and, .during this period of the future 
novelist’s life, was fairly prosperous, or at 
least appeared to be. Charles was a 
delicate boy, and this circumstance, com¬ 


bined with his father’s peculiar tempera¬ 
ment—a temperament immortalised in the 
character of Wilkins Micawber—caused 
him to get very little schooling in this most 
receptive period of his life. But Charles 
was always at school in a sense. He had a 
most retentive memory. He learned to 
read almost without knowing, and he had 
soon read almost every book in his father’s 
house, many of them books which are not 
supposed to be at all suitable for a child. 
They fired his imagination, and undoubt¬ 
edly filled him with an unquenchable desire 
to be a writer, to do something great, to 
make his voice heard in the world. 

The observation of a child is often very 
minute, only it is not every child that re¬ 
members its observations in later life. But 
Charles Dickens did. In the earlier chap¬ 
ters of David Copperfield he sent a great 
searchlight through all his childhood’s ex¬ 
periences. He makes them all stand out 
as real and vivid as though they had 
occurred to him the day before. Not one 
single detail seems to be lost. The fine net 
of his memory has let nothing slip through, 
and his imagination makes them live again 
for the delight of his readers. 

Being delicate, as we have seen, he did 
not play many games or mix with other 
boys. He was not quite so lonely as a boy 
as was David Copperfield, perhaps, but 
nearly so. His chief chum was his sister 
Fanny, and they had many a good time to¬ 
gether. I have no doubt they were both 
very imaginative, and had their own pecu¬ 
liar ways of enjoying themselves. Have 
you ever come across a fugitive piece by 
Charles Dickens entitled “A Child’s Dream 
of a Star?” It tells how a boy and girl 
used to sit up in bed and see one bright star 
shininc through their little window across 
the adjacent graveyard, and how this star 
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became the gate of Heaven to them. 
That was undoubtedly a true impression of 
this period of Dickens's life, for they lived 
in a house next to a graveyard, and 
Charles and his sister Fanny used to wan¬ 
der amongst the stones at night, and try 
to count the stars, and name the bright 
ones and make friends wdth them. 

Well, that was the happy period of 
childhood, when cares and troubles seemed 
as far away as the stars. I sometimes 
wonder whether Dickens, with all his in¬ 
born genius, would have grown to the 
height he did had this quiet uneventful 
life continued without a break. But when 
the break did come it proved to be a per¬ 
fect smash. Little Charles knew nothing 
about it when he was left alone at Chatham 
for a few weeks after the other members 
of his family had removed to London. 1 
daresay he was quite excited at the 
thought of following them, but there is 
something rather dismal and like a portent 
in his later memory and record of his 
journey to town to rejoin hie parents. He 
says : “ There were no other inside pas- 
eengers, and I consumed my sandwiches 
in solitude and dreariness, and I thought 
life sloppier than I expected to find it.” 

Well, if he found it sloppy at that 
moment, he found it as hard as nails a 
little later. He found his people located 
in a little house in a mean street, and I 
have no doubt he wondered what it meant. 
Of course, what it meant was that John 
Dickens, the easy-going father, had been 
living beyond his means, and was in deep 
financial difficulty. And there was worse 
to follow. Presently he was sent to a 
debtors’ prison, then situated in the 
Borough, called the Marshalsea, which, 
you will remember, is described in “ Little 
Dorrit. ” It must have been a bitter ex¬ 
perience to young Charles to dodge down 
back streets with some article of furniture 
with which he had been familiar from hie 
babyhood, to raise a loan from the 
pawnshop round the corner. But per¬ 
haps he would not have minded this 
degradation so much as long as he was at 
home with his mother and his sister and 
the rest of the family, but in an evil hour 
—or what seemed an evil hour then—a re¬ 
lation of his mother’s, James Lamert, 
offered the lad a “ post ” in his blacking 
factory, situated where Charing Cross sta¬ 
tion now stands, by the riverside, years 
before the Thames Embankment was ever 
thought of. 

Charles Dickens was about eighteen 
months in the blacking factory. It is a 
short period, as time goes, but it had more 
effect upon his future development than 
all the ten years that had gone before. Of 
course, everybody know's that David Cop- 
perfield’s experiences at Murdstone and 
Grinby’s warehouse “at the water-side 
down in Blackfriars ” are copied, even on 
their material side, from Charles Dickens’s 
own experiences near Hungerford Market 
“at the water-side ” in the blacking fac¬ 
tory of his very accommodating relative. 
It may be taken for granted that upon the 
mental side the experiences of the author 
and the hero are absolutely identical. 

Here are three extracts which might be 
headed : “The Place; the Occupation; 
the Mental Effect.” The place is prob¬ 
ably accurately described, although it is 
situated at Blackfriars rather than at 
Hungerford Bridge. “ It was the last 
house at the bottom of a narrow street.” 
writes the novelist, “ curving down-kill 
to the river, with some stairs at the end 
where people took boat. It was a crazy 
old house, with a wharf of its own, abut¬ 
ting on the water when the tide was in, 
and on the mud when the water was out, 


and literally overrun with rata. Its 
panelled rooms, discoloured with the 
smoke of a hundred years I daresay ; its 
decaying floors and staircase; the squeak¬ 
ing and scuffling of the old grey rats in 
the cellars; and the dirt and rottenness of 
the place, are things, not of many years 
ago, in my mind, but of the present in¬ 
stant. They are all before me, just as 
they were in the evil hour when I went 
among them for the first time.” 

Where the occupation is concerned, 
Dickens seems rather to have hesitated 
about subjecting his favourite character, 
David Copperfield, to as deep a degrada¬ 
tion as he considered himself to have been 
subjected to. Dickens’s job was to fill end¬ 
less rows of bottles with liquid blacking, 
and paste endless piles of labels upon 
them. He is content to give David a 
cleaner task. He says : “ Murdstone and 
Grinby’s trade was among a good many 
kinds of people, but an important branch 
of it was the supply of wines and spirits 
to oertain packet ships. I know that a 
great many empty bottles were one of the 
consequences of this traffic, and that cer¬ 
tain men and boys were employed to ex¬ 
amine them against the light, and reject 
those that w'ere flawed, and to rinse and 
wash them. When the empty bottles ran 
short, there were labels to be pasted on 
full ones, or corks to be fitted to them, or 
seals to be put upon the corks, or finished 
bottles to be packed in casks. All this 
work was my work, and of the boys em¬ 
ployed upon it I was one.” 

The mental impression comes straight 
from the rankling memory of his own Val¬ 
ley of Humiliation. He says : “ No words 
can express the secret agony of my soul as 
1 sunk into this companionship; compared 
these henceforth everyday associates with 
those of my happier childhood, and felt 
my hopes of growing up to be a learned 
and distinguished man crushed in my 
bosom. The deep remembrance of the 
sense I had of being utterly without hope 
now; of the shame I felt in my position; 
of the misery it was to my young heart to 
believe that day by day what I had learned, 
and thought, and delighted in, and raised 
my fancy and my emulation up by, would 
pass away from me, little by little, never 
to be brought back any more: cannot be 
written. As often as Mick Walker went 
away in the course of that afternoon, I 
mingled my tears with the water in which 
I was washing the bottles; and sobbed as 
if there were a flaw in my own breast, and 
it w r ere in danger of bursting.” 

Like the prison experience of Joseph, 
the exile of Moses, the fugitive life of 
David, this experience, the very memory 
of which Dickens detested to the end of 
his life, probably contributed more to the 
making of the future Dickens than any¬ 
thing else which ever came into his life. 

He did not go home during the day— 
it was too far; and he had to find a mid¬ 
day meal in the pudding and beef shops 
about St. Martin’s and Drury Lane. The 
district round about St. Martin’s Church 
was in those days known as Porridge 
Island, because of the numbers of little 
mean cook-shops which herded there. It 
is probable that Charles sampled most of 
them in his search for the largest quantity 
for the smallest coin, and in the process 
he laid the foundation of his unique know¬ 
ledge of London—a knowledge which has 
caused the Metropolis as it existed in his 
day to be called “ Dickens’s London.” 

He also met many quaint characters 
which made an indelible impression upon 
his mind. We have seen that his own 
father was Mr. Micawber, and it is cer¬ 
tain that his mother sat for the portrait of 


Mrs. Nickleby. During this period he be¬ 
came a lodger with a Mrs. Roylance, who* 
is immortalised in “ Dombey and Son ” as 
Mrs. Pipchir When he had been at the- 
blacking factory for some time, his family, 
being reduced to desperate straits, joined 
Mr. Dickens in the Marshalsea, and 
Charles got lodgings in Lant Street, 
Borough, to be nearer the prison. You 
will remember that this is the very street 
where Bob Sawyer lodged with Mrs. 
Raddle, and of which Dickens says : 
“ The population is migratory, disappear¬ 
ing on the verge of Quarter Day, and 
generally in the night. His Majesty’s 
revenues are seldom collected in this happy 
valley; the rents are dubious, and the 
water communication is very frequently 
cut off.” 

When Charles reached his twelfth year 
another transformation scene took place iu 
his life. Somebody left John Dickens a 
legacy, which not only released him from 
prison, but put him, for a time at least, ira 
funds. This happy stroke of fortune, com¬ 
bined with some sort of a disagreement 
between his father and his employer, re¬ 
sulted in Charles going to school. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, his schooling had been 
meagre, although it is probable that in 
knowledge of books and knowledge of the 
world he could have graduated with 
honours. Moreover, he had an extremely 
alert mind, wonderful powers of applica¬ 
tion, industry, and concentration, and 
although he only went to school until he 
was fourteen, it is probable that he made 
excellent use of hie time. To the end of hi® 
life, however, he always regretted his lack 
of what is known as a liberal education. 
Certainly he did better out of that little 
than most boys do with much more, and 
he is an outstanding example of triumph 
over adverse circumstances. 

The fourth period of his youth also ex¬ 
tends to two years only. It was spent in a 
lawyer’6 office, or, rather, two lawyers' 
offices—the first in Lincoln’s Inn, and the 
other in Gray’s Inn. What a wonderful 
collection of lawyers, and lawyer’s clerks, 
and law stationers, and dusty tomes, and 
seals, and deeds, and lawsuits is to be 
found in the works of Dickens! Its con¬ 
sists of the gatherings of these two appa¬ 
rently humdrum yeans. Never did the 
glass door swing, never was there a creak 
on the stairs, never was there a new¬ 
comer among the clerks, never was there a 
bad day or a good day, a smiling day or 
a cross day on the part of his masters, bub 
it made an indelible impression upon the 
sensitive plate of Dickens’s memory. He 
was the “ chiel amang them takin’ notes." - 
Yet none of them imagined for a moment 
that the dapper little chap with the large 
bright eyes saw so much and remembered 
so well, and that he would presently put 
them all in pickle for all time. 

At the age of sixteen Charles Dickens 
may be said to have deliberately launched 
himself from the slips of the law into the 
river of journalism, which sometime® 
carries the good ship into the ocean of 
literature, and sometimes does not. Every¬ 
body knows that it carried Dickens there ; 
and early in life, too, as such things go. 
But there were eight more years to go be¬ 
fore that truly marvellous book, consider¬ 
ing it was the production of so young a 
man, “ Pickwick,” was to make his fame. 

It may be truly said of Dickens that 
whatever his hand found to do he did it 
with all his might. He determined to learn 
shorthand as a preliminary to journalism. 
It w T as a big task in those days. Pitman’s 
shorthand had not been invented, and the 
existing systems were crude and unscien¬ 
tific in comparison with it. Moreover, if 
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one learned shorthand, one had to teach 
oneself; there were no shorthand classes, 
nor shorthand teachers. 

But the old aspirations which had filled 
his childhood at Chatham, and the vivid 
existence of which had made the seeming 
early and final defeat and slaughter of all 
his hopes so immeasurably bitter to him, 
had reawakened, had sat up in bed and 
rubbed their eyes, and had looked out of 
the eastward window and seen the sun of 
fame, still below the horizon, firing the 
distant hill-tope. 

So Dickens determined to learn short¬ 
hand, and he worked at shorthand as some 
men work for fine gold. It is certain that 
he thought it would help him to get a foot 
into the outer court of the literary world. 
He had started the study before he left 
the lawyer’s office, and he continued it 
with equal ardour until, by the testimony 
of his co-workere, he became the fastest 
shorthand writer of his day. 

Few things ever happened to Dickens 
which did not sooner or later get into 
print, and his struggles with shorthand 
are no exception to the rule. After stating 
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II.—MARQUETERIE AND INLAYING. 

BY FRED. W. BUROESS. 

B OYS who have acquired the art of using wood¬ 
cutting instruments—and very many of our 
readers have little workshops of their own, and are 
enthusiastic wood-workers—will find a very pleasing 
variety in their work in marqueterie and inlaying. 
They can in this way inlay panels which can afterwards 
be made up into all kinds of ornamental and useful 
boxes and even pieces of furniture. There are many 
old chairs some portions of which are suitable for inlay¬ 
ing with marqueterie. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to visit the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
South Kensington have seen examples of marqueterie, 
and inlaid wood-work, which have been wrought in 
oountries widely apart. The very beautiful inlaid 
boxes from China, India, and Japan show us how this 
art has been practised there. Very delicate, indeed, 
are the marqueterie inlays in choice woods and metals 
in the trays and fancy boxes which come from those 
countries. 

The old Dutch furniture, which is now so much 
copied by modem cabinet-makers, is almost entirely 
covered with marqueterie, and many pieces of 
French furniture are inlaid in delightful patterns, some 
being little picture scenes, others delicate foliage. 
The Sheraton style, copied so much uow, is famous 
for its inlaid shells, oval marqueteries, and choice 
bead and string patterns miming round the frames and 
edges. Such work before there was any machinery to 
cut it exactly and prepare the veneers with regular 
thickness needed immense care. Those who work 
in marqueterie to-dav, using materials easy to work, 
are amazed at the skill of the old craftsmen who did 
such delicate work contrasted with the comparatively 
coarse work done now. The marqueterie which boys 
may very successfully carry out is done with the wood 
veneers cut by modern machinery. They can be 
bought in natural (Colours or stained rich tints. Among 
ttie best woods to use are walnut-burr, satin-wood, pear- 
tree, ebony, holly, and holly dyed black, which is 
cheaper and easier to work than real ebouy : they can 
aLso vary their work by using little pieces of ivory ami 
even tortoiseshell. 

Making marqueterie panels is especially suitable 
for boys who have acquired some proficiency in fret¬ 
work, for they will then know how to use the fret-saw, 
and be able to cut the inlays at exactly right angles ; 
an essential feature, because In marqueterie the pieces 
have to fit accurately one into the other. Most bo vs 
will be able to find something to copy if they will look 
round their homes; and when they have discovered a 
suitable marqueterie pattern they can trace out the 
design and make some experimental tests. 

Walnut and holly will probably be the easiest woods 
to begin with. The veneer Is very tliin, and something 
Uke six thicknesses can be cut through in one operation, 
say three pieces of holly and three of walnut. The 
wood should be papered over with a strong piece of 
newspaper or thin, rough brown paper, glued down. This 
prevents the saw from splintering off little pieces of 
wood. Then on the top of the veneer-covered paper 
place the other walnut and holly veneers. On the top 
piece glue the pattern which is to be cut. The whole 


how he learned the alphabet, he say6 : 
“ There then appeared a procession of new 
horrors, called arbitrary characters—the 
most despotic characters I have ever 
known; who insisted, for instance, that a 
thing like the beginning of a cobweb 
meant ‘ expectation,’ and that a pen-and- 
ink skyrocket stood for ‘ disadvan¬ 
tageous.’ ” But he learned it. And it did 
for him what he had expected it would 
do—gave him a post as reporter on a news¬ 
paper. 

Later on he got into the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and reported speeches 
in Parliament, and wrote what then stood 
for the Parliamentary Sketch. After¬ 
wards he grew rather disgusted with being 
cooped up in the gallery, and got his news¬ 
paper to send him about the country in 
post-chaises and stage-coaches, to report 
Parliamentary elections and other stirring 
events. Thus did Dickens get his won¬ 
derful knowledge of the road, of all its 
sights and sounds, its hostelries, its toll- 
bars, its sleepy villages, and its quaint 
characters. He had now reached the 
top form in the preparatory school of life, 



of the six pieces of thin wood should then be screwed 
or wired together very tightly; best of all fastened with 
what are called veneer pins, which can be driven into 
any portion of the substance provided it does not 
interfere with the pattern. If the pins, which are of 
wire, have gone through the wood which. has been 
fastened to the board the points can be hammered 
down, thus holding the whole of the material together 
ready for cutting. 

The veneer block is then ready to put. under a clamp 
and cut with a hand-saw, or, of course, hotter still, 
with a machine fret-saw, if the young worker in wood 
is the happy possessor of one. After all tfie little 
pieces have been cut out aud the two colours of wood 
dropped into place the unfinished marqueterie will 
look like a jig-saw puzzle. The next operation is to 
glue a piece of paper over the whole so that every little 
piece of veneer Is quite firmly attached to the paper. 
It may then he covered with an old drawing board and 
pressed with weights until quite dry. There will be 
little spaces between the two colours of wood repre¬ 
senting the thickness of the saw-cut: these must he 
filled in witli thin glue and afterwards fine sawdust 
rubbed in. Mahogany sawdust is said to be the 
best for the purpose, and the finer it is the I letter the 
effect. Sometimes coloured shellac or sealing-wax 
is used to fill in the chinks; indeed it is by the use 
of these materials that some of the delicate patterns 
are formed. 

Now comes the finishing process with a plane or a 
toothing-iron. The inlaid marqueterie is then ready 
to be glued on to the surface of the wood or other 
material to which it is to be fixed, and the paper sand¬ 
papered off, and, after having been rubbed very smooth, 
polished. The finer shell-work requires shading and 
tinting or colouring. Another decorative process is 
called wood engraving, the very fine incised lines made 
being filled in with different compositions, metal being 
sometimes used, and by way of variation polished 
atones, thereby making very fine mosaic work ; but 
true marqueterie is worked in wood alone. The effect 
is often assisted in its appearance by Venetian marque¬ 
terie or marqueterie painted, and a great deal of 
staining and tinting. Inlaying is an exceptionally 
interesting work and trains both hand and eye. It 
gives the young workman a delicate touch and helps 
him to decorate many tilings which would otherwise 
look quite plain. It is indeed pleasing work, and tin* 
tools aud materials required in doing it are readily 
obtainable from a fretwood-depot or a tool-shop. 
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1.—“ A Startling Call.” 

Ox page 97 of the current volume we printed a 
picture after a painting by Sydney Hayes, “ A Startling 
Call.” and offered a prize of 10*. 6<f. for the best copy 
in oils by any of our readers ; and a second 10*. 6d. 


and was ready to put pen to paper to write 
his first great book, and not only his first, 
but the one which most people consider 
his masterpiece, “ The Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club.” 

With this we have nothing to do in a 
paper which sets out to tell of the making 
of this great man, but I cannot refrain 
from transcribing here the great novelist’s 
description of his feelings when, late in 
1833, when he was turned twenty-one, he 
consigned his first really literary paper to 
the tender mercies of the letter-box of the 
“ Monthly Magazine.” He tells how he 
dropped it “ stealthily one evening at twi¬ 
light, in a dark letter-box, in a dark office, 
up a dark court in Fleet Street.” And 
when it appeared in all the glory of print, 
he says : “ I walked down to Westminster 
Hall for half an hour, because my eyes 
were so dim with joy and pride that they 
could not bear the street, and were not fit 
to be 6een there.” 

He had set his foot on the first rung of 
the ladder—a high ladder, indeed, but one 
to the top of which he was destined to 
climb. 



for the best copy in water colours. We are glad to be 
able to report that a goodly number of competitors 
sent in their work, which showed, at its best, con¬ 
siderable merit. Here is oar Award: 

On. Colours. 

Frier—10*. 6<L 

FRANK Mortimer Grant, 152 Sea View Hoad, 
Llscard, Cheshire. 


To the following are granted ** Certificates of Merit" ; 

M. I. MacLaughlin, 9 Shipquay Street, Londonderry, 
Ireland ; J. C. Munro, 1 Alexandra Terrace, Flaxtou 
Hoad. Plumstead, S.E. ; K. Franks, 23 Donnington, 
neur Newport, Salop; George Kdward Gascoigne, 
21 Bolton Hoad, Manor Park Hoad, Harlesden, N.W. 

Water Colours. 

Prize —10*. 6 d. 

George Brien, 29 Richmond Road, Ilford, E. 

Certificates of Merit. 

G. E. Gascoigne, 21 Bolton Road, Manor Park 
Road, Harlesden. N.w.; David Roberta, 10 All Sainta 
Road, Ipswich; Robert Wilson Matthews, 38 Upper 
Gray Street, Edinburgh ; Bernard W. Blake, 45 Bel¬ 
mont Avenue, West Green, N. ; Frank Skinner, 
<52 Cromwell Road, St. Andrew’s, Bristol ; Robert E. 
Kerr, 115 Ledard Road, Langside, Glasgow ; John 
Grunt Reed, 30 Hamilton Place, Aberdeen ; Ralph S. 
Hancock, 137 Bromyard Road, Worcester; J. Thomas, 
9 Emma's Terrace, Nornabell Street, Iloldemess Road, 
Hull; Basil Elwes, 22 Denning Road. Hampstead; 
Lilian Pond, Angel Hotel. Silver Street, Edmonton ; 
Edward J. Tripp. Springfield Buildings, Bryant's Hill, 
St. George, Bristol ; Leonard Bowler, “ Maisonette,” 
4 Buckland Avenue, Buekland, Dover; Frederick 
C. Ward. Bridge Field, Kegworth ; Stanley T. Smith, 
37 West Eml Avenue, Lea Bridge Road, Leytou, E. 


2.—“Let There be Peaoe!” 

On page 52 of our special extra Christmas number, 
we offered, in connection with a drawing by Mr. F. W. 
Burton, a prize of 10*. C d. for the best set of original 
verses on ” Peace." Here is our Award : 

Prize —10*. 6<f. 

T. M. CRKK, Inch yoil, Forfar Road, Dundee. 


The following will receive “ Certificates of Merit” : 

A. M. Ellson, Westboume Villa, Tongiiam, near 
Farnham, Surrey ; Eleanor Pocock, 3 S.. Stephen’s 
Road. Ealing, w. ; V. 1*. G. Humphery, 3 Dingwall 
Avenue, Croydon, Surrey; T. Pollard, 16 Howard 
Road, Walthamstow. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 




OUR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
CARDS. 

We would like here very heartily to thank the many 
** B.O.P.” readers, in different parts of the world, who 
have kindly sent us Christmas and New Year cards. 
These were gladly received as true words of cheer from 
friends of all ages who appreciate the “ good old paper.” 


CHIEF SCOUTS WORLD TOUR. 

General Sir R. Baden-Powbll left Southampton 
early in January for the West Indies on R.MA.P. 
Arcadian on an eight months’ tour of inspection among 
Boy Scouts in various parts of the world. 


4 ‘ PELORUS JACK” STILL GOING 
STRONG. 

Burke House, 

212 Burke Road, 

Camberwell, Vic., 

Australia. 

To the Edi'or, “ Boy’s Own Paper.’’ 

Dear SIR,—In the October number of the ** B.O.P." 
-there was a short paragraph announcing that the pilot 
fish of New Zealand, " 1 elorus Jack,” was dead ; ard 
his body had been found partly eaten by sharks. It 
might interest your readers to know that this is only 
one of the many stories that are being constantly 
circulated about this wonderful fish, and is entirely 


Nelson, N.Z., with confirmation of "Jack’s" still 
being in existence. 

Yours very truly. 
Garnet aruyle Soillbcx. 
The information given here is quite correct. 

G. SOILLEUX, M.R.C.8. Eng. 

THE CURRENT “B.O.P.” ANNUAL. 

WE deeply regret that so many wou ld-be possessors 
of our current Annual have suffered a severe dis¬ 
appointment this season. We bad prepared consider¬ 


JEPSON'S HOSPITAL PRIZE- 
GIVING. 

AT the recent annual prize-giving of Jep6on’s 
Hospital, Ripon, the Mayor of Ripon, who was accom¬ 
panied by the Mayoress, presided at the gathering in 
the Town Hall, and was supported by the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean (as Vice-chairman) and Mrs. 
Fremantle, the Bishop of Knaresborough, the Rev. 
Canon Garrod (canon-in-residence), the Rev. B. II. 
Swann (hon. chaplain), etc. The Headmaster in his 
report said : “ In the list of donors of prizes for the 
Foundation boys, it was a great pleasure to include the 
names of two old blue-coat boys. One sends a bound 
copy of the ‘ B.O.P.’ and states in a letter tliat he lias 
a vivid recollection of the pleasure with which he re¬ 
ceived a similar volume as a prize thirteen years ago." 
The whole of the proceedings was full of interest. 


A JACKDAW’S THEFT. 


[This photograph of “ Pclorus Jack” was taken quite recently, after a disappearance of some 
about September 1911, and is said to be one of the best in the Dominion.] 


vithout foundation. [We are right glad to hear tills. 
Jur short paragraph was quoted from the “ London 
Dailies."—ED. " B.O.P.”] 

To most of the boys who road the " B.O.P.” " Jack 
« onlv a name, but to us, in the Antipodes, he is very 
■eal. ' He was protected from destruction by a special 
\ct of Parliament, some years ago Tourists tried 
to harpoon him, and some fired at him from the decks 
:>l boats with rifles, but now there is a fine of 500f. 
for anyone found trying to injure him. He is a 
white fish of the dolphin tribe, about fifteen feet in 
ength. and lives in the French Pass. Pelorus Sounds, 
north of South Island. New Zealand, and is seen from 
the boats plying across the Cook Straits, from Welling¬ 
ton, to Picton and Nelson. The French Pass is a 
rather dangerous passage between Picton and Nelson, 
and the steamers take a pilot in doing the trip. The 
tuh supplements the pilot’s duties, on his own account, 
and except for periodical disappearances (when the 
papers print all sorts of explanations of his absence) he 
pilots every steamer going through the pass. 

Needless to say, the shipping companies make a 
good thing out of him, as hordes of tourists make the 
trip merely for the sake of seeing him. On a recent 
trip In the PaUena we caught “ Jack ” in sociable mood, 
and he stayed with us for twenty minutes. There were 
forty of us on deck watching for him. Suddenly some 
one shouted " Here he comes,” and half a mile away 
there was a spout of water which might have come 
from a whale. Almost in less time than it takes to 
write he was under the bows of the boat first on one 
side and then on tire other, plainly visible through the 
clear water ; often jumping right out like a porpoise, 
turning upside down, and showing a mouth like a 
shark, ana, again, spouting like a whale. Our test 
photographs were spoilt and show nothing but splashes. 
1 fc seemed to know he was being watched, and enjoyed 
tin experience. After playing about for fifteen or 
tw.-.nty minutes he just turned round, spouted, and 
left us, gave another spout or two till he was far behind, 
and that was the last of him for that trip. There are 
manv theories as to why he comes to the boats—some 
mv to nib himself against the barnacles—and there 
are many tales as to the number of years he has been 
doing it.' There are authentic records of white people 
having known of him for fifty years ; but the Maoris 
declare he lias been In the Pelorus Sounds for quite a 
hundred and fifty years. 

Enclosed is a photograph just received by mail from 


ably more copies of the volume than usual, but even 
before Christmas they were all taken up, and it was 
impossible to reprint. The moral is, be sure always 
to give your orders very early to the booksellers. 

jar s* 


AN Edinburgh gentleman, while staying on a holiday 
at Killin in the month of June 1904, had a watch taken 
from his room by a tame jackdaw. He saw the bird 
take the watch from the dressing-table, and reported 
the matter to the Perthshire police. Nothing was 
seen of it, however, until the other day, when it was 
discovered by some workmen who were engaged in the 
locality. The watoh, which had no doubt lain there 
for seven years, was in a damaged condition. It was 
forwarded to Edinburgh and returned to the owner, 
who, needless to say, was greatly surprised. Many a 
servant before now has been suspected because of 
Jackdaw's little waj-s. 


A “B.O.P” LAND YACHT. 


A correspondent writes from Addington : 

" Reading in the 1002 volume of a ‘ Land-boat,’ I 
decided, although I am ‘ only a girl.' to try and make 
one with a little outside help. I succeeded, as may be 
seeu from the photo enclosed. It is practically the 


same as appeared In your excellent magazine, except 
that it is rather larger and is fitted with bicycle instead 
of pram wheels, also the gaff is much longer than in the 
• Rugby boy's ' boat. Trusting that you will find this 
worthy of publication in your ‘ Note Book,’ I remain, 
etc." 
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wound, where the back of his head had 
■track rock, a small stream of blood had 
dyed the sand a bright red.” 

To the vast majority of Englishmen, 
Cornwall is an attractive terra incognita. 
Of this fact the Great Southern Railway 
took advantage. Presumably, some official 
explored the coast line for beauty spots, re¬ 
ported his finds to headquarters, and in a 
very short space of time armies of work¬ 
men were engaged in the construction of 
new lines. Before the astonished natives 
were fully awake from their obscurity, 
their village possessed a railway station, a 
golf course, and a brand-new, spick-and- 
span hotel in place of the picturesque and 
tumbledown inn which had filled the wants 
of the place for many score of years. Then 
the Great Southern Railway started to 
boom its discovery. The London hoardings 
were decorated with artistic posters, illus¬ 
trative of its new Cornish beauty spots, 
and cheap tickets plus good trains did the 
rest. The inherent fascination which Corn¬ 
wall possesses for the Englishman caused 
thousands to flock westwards every sum¬ 
mer—ay, and winter too, when its warm 
climate had been efficiently advertised. 

The railway had its successes and had 
its failures, but the former greatly outnum¬ 
bered the latter. Trevagel promised to be 
its most lucrative discovery. In what was 
practically its first season a very limited 
accommodation failed utterly to meet with 
the demand. Hundreds of individuals, 
who had been attracted by an especially 
artistic poster—in whioh real art found a 
place—were forced to spend their holidays 
elsewhere; while those who were lucky 
enough to obtain rooms at the hotel or 
elsewhere left at the expiration of their 
time with a solemn vow to return the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

Trevagel, in the first place, was a fishing- 
village. It had consisted of a narrow 
cobble-paved street, an old and picturesque 


inn, and a double row of solidly built 
houses which had withstood the onslaught 
of storm and wind for many a century. A 
coast line of high and rocky cliffs dipped 
down to a few feet above sea level, form¬ 
ing a more or less sheltered hollow in 
which the village nestled. An old wooden 
jetty for the fishing-boats completed the 
place. 

With the coming of the railway, Trevagel 
awoke from the obscurity which attends a 
place twelve miles from the nearest station. 
Before the astonished villagers could 
comprehend what was taking place, an 
eighteen-hole golf course was in progress 
of construction upon the downs above; an 
hotel—to be called “The Grand”—was 
rapidly rising in a desirable position; 
while a sea-wall was being built up along 
the front, to prevent a threatened en¬ 
croachment of the tide. 

The natives watched these proceedings 
with very mixed feelings. Those who 
could see no farther than the length of their 
own noses savagely denounced the coming 
of the stranger, and lost no opportunity of 
showing their feelings. Others, more far¬ 
sighted, smiled quietly to themselves, and 
proceeded to make money in a way which 
had been beyond all possibility before. 
Windows were decorated with a notice 
that Apartments were to be let; the 
three little village shops had their fronts 
knocked out and were rebuilt with the 
largest windows the premises would allow, 
while the standard of the goods they sold 
went up in quality; finally, those who had 
managed to save a little capital invested it 
in lodging-houses, which were run up in 
double-quick time. 

From the very first, Trevagel started to 
grow. Little by little the land went up in 
value, as the foundations of what was to 
be a large seaside town were made. 
People began to allude to the place as the 
“ Llandudno of the West,” and there was 
much talk of constructing a pier, with a 
large pavilion at its farther end, and run¬ 


ning a steamboat service to Penzance and 
other watering-places around the coast. 

The factor which brought Raymond Carr 
to Trevagel was not professional but 
ornithological. A man without a hobby 
is no man at all : his life runs in a groove, 
lacks interest, and tends to be worried by 
the development of a neurotic tempera¬ 
ment. 

For fifty weeks in the year Raymond 
Carr was at the beck and call o^ Scotland 
Yard. For the remaining two weeks he 
was engaged with his hobby of bird col¬ 
lecting, which had been started in boy¬ 
hood’s days, and which, if enthusiasm and 
love of Nature were criterions, would ter¬ 
minate only in the grave. 

He owed his hobby to his birthplace, 
which had been near Tintagel. His boy¬ 
hood days had been spent upon the rock- 
bound coast, in places where the sea-birds 
abound, and where they nest and hatch 
their young. There he commenced his 
study of their lives and habits; shot and 
stuffed his specimens with his own hands; 
and descended the cliff fronts in search of 
much-prized eggs. 

While in his teens he was sent by his 
father to London. Influence was forth¬ 
coming which obtained for him a minor 
post at Scotland Yard. With such a post 
he was not long satisfied, and progress once 
made resulted in his climbing to the top 
of his profession, until, at the age of forty- 
five, he was recognised as being the 
cleverest and most successful detective in 
the police force. 

But every year saw him back on the 
Cornish coast for his holiday, among the 
birds which formed his hobby. Hence 
his presence at Trevagel—not for the 
attractions which the place itself had to 
offer, but for the sea-gulls, guillemots, 
and oyster-catchers which made the rocky 
cliffs their habitat. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe," “ A Hero in Wolfskin “ A Trooper of the Finns," etc. 


C itoyen Friteau was a man of no very 
great wit, and one could hardly call 
him cunning. For the space of nearly 
three years he had watched his business 
as an innkeeper dwindle down until there 
was no longer a living in it, and he was 
practically at the end of hie resources 
when the idea of changing the sign 
occurred to his wife, and she, dutifully, 
passed it on to him in such a way that he 
quite thought the idea was entirely his 
own. Madame Friteau had a shrewder 
head and sharper eyes than her hueband. 
Usually she was so occupied with her 
household affairs that Bhe minded her own 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A DAY OF SUSPENSE, 
business; but it was well known in the 
neighbourhood of St. Etienne that if she 
took to minding the business of any of 
her neighbours she did it pretty 
thoroughly. 

When Madame de Voisy, Mademoiselle, 
and the faithful Jean took up quarters 
with her she weloomed them, accepted 
them for what they pretended to be, and 
only concerned herself with attending to 
their wants so thoroughly that they would 
stay with her as long as they were in Caen. 
Similarly, her suspicions were not aroused 
by the advent of Griffiths and the two 
boys. She accepted them as another boon 


from the hands of Fortune, and fervently 
hoped that her bad time was over. 

Madame de Voisy had been Bhut up in 
a lonely tower for many months with no 
woman to talk to. Socially, there was a 
great gulf betwixt her and the innkeeper's 
wife, but the longing for a woman’s com¬ 
pany brought them together a great deal. 
Madame Friteau quickly noted the differ¬ 
ence between her own coarse work- 
hardened hands and the delicate white 
fingers of her guest. There was a whole 
world between her own drudge of a 
daughter and the fragile Emiline, and M. 
Girardot was very deferential to mother 
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and daughter. Rags failed to dieguiBe the 
princess in the fairy tale, and a peasant’s 
dress and clumsy sabots could not really 
hide the high-born ladies, except from the 
eyes of very casual observers. 

At the end of a couple of days Madame 
Friteau had guessed pretty accurately 
what the ladies really were, and also, in 
her mind, put Jean in hie proper place as 
a. trusted and devoted servant. She did 
not speak her thoughts, even to her hue- 
band, for his tongue was not to be trusted. 
Guests who paid well and gave little 
trouble were heartily welcome to the 
thrifty woman, and, if her thoughts were 
busy about them, her tongue would be 
silent. 

Being suspicious of the first three 
arrivals, she naturally had grave doubts 
about the trio that had followed so closely 
on their heels. She watched them keenly, 
and decided there was something about 
them, more especially about the man, 
that was not French, at least not 
the French of Normandy with which she 
was familiar. Strangers were common 
enough in Caen, and Madame had seen 
Frenchmen from the Mediterranean, from 
Paris, from the German frontier, and the 
borders of Belgium, and careful observa¬ 
tion decided her that Griffiths fitted in 
with none of these types. The boys passed 
muster; there was no doubt that Made¬ 
moiselle knew them and was affectionately 
friendly with them, and to the one called 
“Henri” (Hal) Madame behaved almost 
like a mother. Such affection as this could 
only be the growth of years. Again, a 
soiled blue blouse, homespun breeches, and 
sabots could not prevent the “young 
gentleman ” peeping out from the persons 
of Hal and Ted. The hostess of “ Le 
Petit Caporal ” was most distinctly inter¬ 
ested in the guests that had dropped from 
the clouds to people her empty inn, but,' 
if she was inquisitive, she was also 
thankful. 

The visit of Bonaparte and his talk 
with Madame de Voisy did not persuade 
her, as it did her husband, that Madame 
was the widow of one of the General’s 
officers. She was sure that Madame was a 
widow, but she was inclined to think that 
M. de Voisy had been killed by Napo¬ 
leon rather than that he had died for him. 
But, here again, she kept her own counsel. 
The “ Crossed Keys ” had done very well 
in the old days when King and Church 
ruled, and had suffered grievously since. 
” Le Petit Caporal ” promised well, but 
she preferred the decent folk who had 
thronged to St. Etienne to the noisy cito- 
yens that Bonaparte’s visit was bringing 
to her doors. 

We have seen that Jean remained on 
guard when he sent his mistress away 
from the noisy crowd that filled the inn. 
His main purpose was to watch the inn¬ 
keeper and listen pretty closely to what 
he said. If he kept Madame de Voisy 
out of his tale, all would be well, but if 
she were to become too closely associated 
with the great General and his visit, then 
there were plenty of possibilities of danger. 
There would be those who would want to 
see her because of their hero-worship of 
the mighty Corsican, and there were also 


those who would watch her and suspect 
her because they hated Bonaparte and 
feared the enormous power that was con¬ 
centrating in his hands. The moment was 
a critical one. 

Friteau’s wits were thoroughly 
awakened to the golden chance that had 
come his way. High on a shelf above the 
great fireplace were the bottle that had 
held the great man’s wine and the pewter 
flagon from which he had drunk. The 
chair in which he had sat was decorated 
with tricolor ribbons, and Citoyen Fri¬ 
teau, decked out in a new red republican 
cap, stood guard over it. His wife and 
eldest daughter executed the orders of his 
patrons, and had a busy time; not quite 
so busy as mine host expected, for many 
came to look on and talk, but had no thirst 
to slake or no money to expend on the con¬ 
tents of Friteau’s cellar. 

The quicker-witted wife saw that busi¬ 
ness required something to whip it up, so 
she changed places with her husband and 
offered a seat in the famous chair and a 
drink from the historic flagon at a reason¬ 
able charge. The bait was taken, and 
Madame s apron pocket began to grow 
heavy. Jean heard Friteau tell the tale 
of the famous visit at least a score of times, 
but it was always what he said to General 
and what General Bonaparte said to him, 
and Jean smiled as he noted how much 
longer the conversation between the two 
became as Friteau repeated it; very soon 
it would take up all the time that Napo¬ 
leon had spent in the place, and so there 
would be no room left for his chat with 
the host’s guest. Matters were taking a 
very satisfactory turn, and the weight of 
anxiety on Jean’s mind grew less and less 
as the noisy moments sped on. 

It was quite late in the evening when the 
five wanderers returned to the inn, which 
was 6till oppressively full and noisy. Jean 
was watching for them, and the ladies 
found a refuge in their own room; they 
had already supped at a little inn by the 
river. 

Hal and Ted, thoroughly leg-weary, 
stretched themselves along a bench under 
the eaves of the old house and fell fast 
asleep. They had explored many quaint 
comers and by-ways of Caen, had walked 
along the town walls and the sides of the 
busy river. Once they had been caught in 
the rush of a crowd and saw Bonaparte 
riding along to the Mayor’s house, where a 
number of notabilities, hastily summoned, 
were assembled to do him honour. The 
crowd was wild with excitement, and rent 
the air with “ Bravos ! ” 

The boys realised more keenly than ever 
how much they were in an enemy’s land, 
for the man they had learnt to hate and 
fear and couple in one breath with the Evil 
One was here worshipped almost as a god. 
And the French crowd was so excitable, so 
fierce; Caen was so large compared with 
the little cluster of houses at Baymouth, 
and France could hold many Englands. 
“ My word! ” said Hal in a whisper 
when the crowd had whirled them into a 
little blind alley and left them bruised and 
stranded, “if Nelson weren’t Nelson he’d 
never keep these Frenchies on their own 
side of the Channel.” 


“ You’re right. If one half could drink 
the Channel drv for the other half to cross 
it they’d do it. 

“ And burst like the Trolls did in the 
story. Thank goodness the Channel is too 
big a bellyful even for the thirst of a 
Frenchy’s hatred. But I can understand 
how the beggars fight; no wonder they 
sweep the Austrians and Prussians off 
their feet.” 

“ Oh ! it’s Boney who puts the spirit 
into them; they are always mad like this 
when he*8 about.” 

“ Lucky he isn’t a sailor.” 

“ Not a bit of it! Jolly bad luck, I say, 
for then Nelson could get at Mm and 
smash him.” 

'Hal shook his head rather doubtfully. 
He had never seen Nelson. Napoleon 
had just gone by with a delirious crowd 
thousands strong, intoxicated by his very 
presence. The man must be something 
more than human to sway a multitude so 
easily. 

On their hard bed under the eaves of 
the inn, the summer scents of the garden 
filling the warm air, they slept and 
dreamed and heard the roar of voices. 
Jean and Griffiths sat near them and 
chatted in the twilight and reckoned for 
the hundredth time their chances of get¬ 
ting a boat, working down the river, and 
turning their prow for Old England. 

“ Will Bonaparte stay long in Caen? ” 
asked Griffiths. 

“ He may be gone before the town is 
properly awake to-morrow. His energy 
is enormous, and he is restless and resist¬ 
less as the sea. No man knows when he 
will appear in any place just now, and so 
all are in a fever of hurry, rushing their 
tasks day and night. He moves France 
as surely as I move my own hand; he is 
King already without the need of a 
crown.” 

(To be continued .) 
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THE JUNIORS OF ST. ANNE’S: 

WHAT THEY DID, AND HOW THEY DID IT. 


T he day seemed an endless one to the 
“ Inseparables ” and their friends. 
Goodfellow was itching to get at the 
physiology skeleton, to prepare it for the 
night’s adventure, which task he hoped to 
perform while everyone but himself was 
at “call over” and prayers. Foundation 
Day would come on the morrow, but he 
hoped to have accounts settled with Farmer 
Thompson before then. 

Torturously dragged the hours of the 
morning, and the afternoon moved on 
leaden feet. Boys yawned and shuffled 
uneasily. The innocent clock hanging 
above the folding class-room doors was 
scowled upon and unanimously pronounced 
to be out of order. It appeared to the 
anxious youths that it never would indi¬ 
cate four o’clock. 

At last the much-wished-for time did 
arrive, and Wilkins, the janitor, slug¬ 
gishly tolled the school bell as a signal 
for dispersal. No sooner did the sound 
of the first clang vibrate on the air than 
there was a scene of bustling activity. 
Two hundred and seventy boys closed their 
books with resounding “thwacks” indi¬ 
cative of intense relief; the same number 
of desk-lids were banged and locked, and 
almost simultaneously ten class-room doors 
opened, releasing a throng of struggling, 
jostling “ hopefuls,” who in one second 
had cast off the restraint and gravity of 
two hours. 

Down the sombre stone-flagged passages 
clattered the noisy crowd, shouting, laugh¬ 
ing, running, and pushing in joyous con¬ 
fusion. Stately Sixth Form grandees 
lounged arm-in-arm towards the playing 
fields, while the less bumptious Fifth Form 
amused themselves by teasing the small 

fry- 

l Immediately after supper the Insepar¬ 
ables attended a cricket meeting in 
the eeniors’ class-room. Pye imagined 
himself competent to say something on the 
question under discussion, but unfortu¬ 
nately his views were wild, and did not 
. coincide with those of his seniors; and as, 
in addition to becoming very aggressive, he 
introduced “Tadpole” and his fruit into 
the case, the assemblage felt compelled 
to eject him from the room; but not before 
he had, in a burst of righteous indignation, 
invited them all to “ come and have it 
out in the gym. ! ”—a ridiculous challenge 
which the dignified company received with 
silent derision. 

Rumour circulated a report that Pye had 
actually had the “nerve” not only to 
“catch the Speaker’s eye,” but to black 
it; which was a remarkable story, inas¬ 
much as the said Speaker stood six feet 
in his socks, while Pye was only four- 
feet-ten. 

Preparation and supper being disposed 
of, prayers followed, and the chosen eight 
sought retirement in the seclusion of 
their dormitory—but not to sleep. Draw- 


By FREDERICK L. KEATES, 

Author of “ Bodmforth’s Great Discovery." 
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ing off their boots only, they slipped into 
bed, taking the precaution to tuck the 
sheets well around their necks, in order 
to conceal their unusual sleeping garments. 

Half an hour later Cuff, the monitor, 
came up. Gibson snored with the power 
of a fog-horn. 

Quickly undressing, Cuff disposed him¬ 
self to rest, first taking care to silence 
Gibson with a slipper deftly thrown at his 
head. 

“ Wha-at’s that?” drawled Gibson, 
feigning a sudden awakening in a manner 
truly admirable. 

“ My slipper,” answered Cuff. “ I wish 
you'd be a bit quieter with that calliope 
of yours. Remember the paint on the 
walls, and don’t Bhake it off with those 
hideous vibrations.” 

Gibson rolled over, with a grunt. 

In a short time Cuff himself was snoring 
—and in an unpardonably atrocious 
manner, too. 

Allowing ample time for Morpheus to 
gain a thorough mastery of the monitor, 
Goodfellow slid quietly out of bed, signal¬ 
ling by whisper for the others to do like¬ 
wise. Boots in hand, they tiptoed across 
the room, preserving a discreet silence, and 
scarcely daring to breathe for fear of 
arousing Cuff. 

But, just as one may have too much of 
a good thing, so it is possible sometimes 
to be too careful. In studiously avoiding 
one danger, we run into others, and thus 
come to grief, after all. 

Such was the case in regard to Harper. 
In groping his way towards the door, he 
was unfortunate enough to kick one of his 
shoeless feet against the leg of an iron bed¬ 
stead, which painful accident elicited a 
snort of agony from him. 

Trembling for their safety, the con¬ 
spirators came to a standstill. With bated 
breath, and with hearts throbbing in trepi¬ 
dation, they listened for the awakening of 
the monitor. 

Happily, the noise did not arouse him, 
for he still continued to snore. The heroic 
eight blessed that unromantic sound, and 
drew mighty breaths of concentrated 
relief. 

“ You little lunatic! ” assailed Pye, 
attempting to “ scream in a whisper.” 
“ What on earth did you want to do that 
for 7 ” 

Harper sniffed indignantly in the dark¬ 
ness. “ IFoni to? I didn’t want to! 
How could I help it? ” 

Ho spoke in tones indiscreetly loud, 
tenderly feeling his injured member the 
while, and there was just a faint suspicion 
of tears in his voice. “ Half smash i /our 
big toe. and see if you wouldn’t yell ! ” 

Goodfellow squirmed in anguish over the 
altercation, and gazed fearfully in the 
direction of the sleeping Cuff. 

“ Look here,” he hissed expostulatinglv, 
“ do have a bit of sense. Don’t make such 


a howling jackass of yourself. You’ll wake 
up the whole school! ” 

“ You will, if anybody does! ” retorted 
Harper defiantly, becoming quite reckless. 
“ Knock your big toe against a bedstead, 
and see who’d shout then! ” 

“ Well, bring the bed here, and let’s 
try ! ” growled Goodfellow, sarcastically. 

Harper had no answer ready, being en¬ 
gaged in rubbing his aching toe. 

“ Come on ! ” commanded Pye, hoarsely. 
“Let’s get outside, where Cuff can’t hear 
us. Harper can hop on one foot out there, 
if he wants. Goodfellow will kiss it 
better for him, if he will only be a good 
little boy.” 

Once more the expedition advanced, and 
the staircase was reached in safety. Pye 
suggested that they slide down the balus¬ 
trade. “ The stairs creaked so! ” he 
explained. 

The suggestion was accepted, and the 
originator of the plan allowed to lead the 
way. Harper went next, but as he 
thought more of his toe than of what he 
was doing, he went down too fast, land¬ 
ing on Pye before that worthy had time 
to dismount from the rail. 

“Wooch! Oh!” grunted Pye, agita¬ 
tedly ; and then down came Goodfellow 
upon the two of them. A conglomeration 
of unintelligible sounds floated up through 
the darkness to the ears of those above, 
who, not caring to risk their necks by 
tobogganing into the unknown, proceeded 
to descend in the manner provided for by 
the builders. 

They found Pye and Harper ruefully 
rubbing their heads. 

“ I’ve got a feeling in my bones,” said 
Pye, superstitiously, “ that we’re going to 
make a mess of the job ! ” 

“ Rats ! ” was Goodfellow’s elegant com¬ 
ment. “ Let’s be moving.” 

Once more the party proceeded on its 
way, finding, to their cost, that cold stone 
floors and shoeless feet did not go well 
together. Gibson exclaimed once : “ Oh, 
Jemima ! ” but the rest had no idea what it 
meant. At the end of the passage they 
came to a huge oaken door leading into 
the quadrangle. Silently withdrawing the 
bolts, they donned their boots and stepped 
out. The air was humidly cold and pene¬ 
trating, and all was pitch-dark, not even 
a star showing. 

“ Wish this game was over,” murmured 
Gibson. “ I begin to feel horribly chilly. 
I forgot to put my coat on.” 

“ Bless you, man ! ” said Goodfellow, 
reassuringly. “ You’ll soon warm up. 
Come on; I managed to hide the skeleton 
in the cricket-shed. It’s all ready, but 
it was a beastly job. I got Sam, the 
kitchen-bov, to help me.” 

Across the dark playing-field went the 
noble eight, until a large, dark object 
loomed up before them, which, on nearer 
approach, resolved itself into a shed. 
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“ Here we are! ” said Goodfellow, pro¬ 
ducing a key and inserting it in the lock. 
“There’s the old chap!” and he threw 
back the door, revealing the figure of a 
glowing skeleton lying on the floor. 

A feeling of awe crept over the beholders 
of the gruesome object. “My eye!’’ 
murmured Harper fearfully. “ Seems to be 
alive! ” 

* ‘ Look out it doesn’t bite you ! ” warned 
Goodfellow teasingly. 

Pye struck a match and examined his 
watch. “Great Caesar!” he exclaimed. 
“It’s ten minutes past eleven! We’d 
better hurry.” 

Placing the skeleton on a broad plank, 
they covered it with an old red tablecloth, 
and with two of their number as carriers 
set out for the orchard. Their destina¬ 
tion reached without mishap, they scaled 
a low wall of rough stone, and stood fairly 
in the enemy’s country. 

“ Hang it all! ” exclaimed Pye. “ I’ve 
forgotten to bring some cord. Any of 
you fellows got a bit? ” 

“ Got a piece of whipcord, if that’ll do,” 
said Gibson. 

“First-rate!” answered Pye. “Don’t 
speak so loud. We’re close to the path 
‘Tadpole’ patrols. He might hear us.” 

“Yes; keep quiet, you fellows,” supple¬ 
mented Goodfellow. “ We’re right on 
the edge of the path that runs the length 
of the place. Here’s the big pear-tree, 
over here on the right. Come on, Harper. 
You’re the lightest. Up you go ! ” 

Harper was assisted up the trunk and 
into the branches of the tree, and the 
skeleton being carefully lifted up he fast¬ 
ened it by the neck to a lower branch, so 
that it swung just clear of the ground. 
Then the cloth was draped around it, and 
held in place by Harper, who sat anything 
but comfortably on a lower limb. 

“ Hope I don’t have to keep this up very 
long.” he said anxiously. 

“No fear!” Pye assured him. “Be 
sure and let the cloth drop as soon as 
4 Tadpole ’ gets within fifty feet of us. 
We’ll hide behind some bushes.” 

“Right oh!” said Harper, trying his 
best to be cheerful, though he was devoutly 
wishing himself in bed. The rest posted 
themselves behind a cluster of old currant 
bushes. 

They had not long to wait for the next 
event, and the climax itself was not far 
distant. 

“ Look! ” hissed Fletcher suddenly. 
“ What’s that? ” 

Some hundred yards away was a tiny 
glowing speck of fire. 

“Looks like the eye of a bulldog!” 
suggested Pye, harbouring serious thoughts 
of joining Harper in his place of safety. 

“ Hasn’t got one,” said Goodfellow re¬ 
assuringly, gazing intently at the mys¬ 
terious spot of light, which was drawing 
nearer. 

“ It’s 1 Tadpole ’ smoking a cigar! ” an¬ 
nounced Harper hoarsely. “ I can smell 
it.” 

Immediately everyone became greatly 
excited, and the party squeezed itself into 
the smallest space possible. 

“ Look out there, Harper ! ” cautioned 
Pye in a low voice. “Get ready.” 

The glowing cigar was only a few yards 
away now, and the conspirators could 
hear the crunch of heavy feet on the 


gravelled path. Harper, nervous with ex¬ 
citement, had prepared to loosen the cloth 
which enveloped the skeleton, when 
Farmer Thompson’s voice suddenly 
broke the silence. 

“ Very well, sir,” it said; “I’ll certainly 
do as you wish.” 

To the extreme horror of the listening 
youths, an exceedingly familiar voice 
replied— 

“ Then the matter is settled in a manner 
satisfactory to us both.” 

The voice wrought so lively a terror 
in Harper that he slipped, lost his balance, 
and fell out of the tree, clutching con¬ 
vulsively at the skeleton in his passage, 
and bringing it with a destructive rattle 
to the ground. 

Rising hurriedly from the heap of phos¬ 
phorescent bones, Harper’s first thought 
was flight; but in this he was frustrated, 
for, confronting him and illumined by the 
rays of a dark lantern which Farmer 
Thompson had turned on, was Doctor 
Prauss, Headmaster of St. Anne’s. 

“What!” ejaculated the Doctor in 
amazement, as he eyed the embarrassed 
youth before him. “ Bless my heart! It’s 
one of my boys ! Harper, isn’t it? ” 

Confused and speechless, Harper could 
do nothing beyond finger nervously a piece 
of blacklead pencil in the recess of a 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Come, sir!” said the mystified 
Principal sternly, peering at him as if he 
were some strange animal. “ What does 
this mean ? I want an explanation.” 

Harper remained silent, and wondered 
how much it would cost to get the skeleton 
repaired. 

“Have you any accomplices?” de¬ 
manded the Doctor impatiently. “If so, 
where are they? I presume that the 
object on the ground is our physiology 
skeleton ? A mass of ruins ! ” 

Suddenly Pye, followed by the rest of 
the conspirators, emerged from the cluster 
of currant bushes. The Doctor stared, and 
appeared to be staggered by their number. 

“Is all the school here?” he asked in 
wondermeht. m 

“ Please, sir, it’s all my fault,” began 
Pye, penitently. “ I ought-” 

“ No,” interrupted Goodfellow, “ it’s 
mine more than anybody’s.” 

“ And mine, sir,” added Harper, finding 
both courage and tongue. “ We’re awfully 
sorry-” 

“Oh, no doubt! ” broke in the Doctor. 
“ This extraordinary transgression must 
be investigated. It is disgraceful. Out 
of bounds at the dead of night! I shall 
expect to see you all in my study to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock. Go back to the 
school at once.” 

With this, he walked away with Mr. 
Thompson, who had been a silent but 
hugely edified spectator of all that had 
passed. 

Sadly the boys raked the dismantled 
skeleton together, bundled it up in the 
tablecloth, and dismally wended th’ir way 
back to St. Anne’s. They were indeed a 
dejected crew ! And not even an apple to 
munch! 

“ Ten strokes apiece on each hand ! Oh, 
maybe it won’t be grand ! ” sang Good¬ 
fellow, with mock hilarity. “ What a 
day—or night—we’re having ! ” 


“Shut up that row, do!” growled 
Gibson, in no amiable mood. “ It’s all 
through you beasts I came.” 

“Beasts!” cried Goodfellow indig¬ 
nantly. “ Well! I like that! What d’you 
mean? Didn’t you say what a lark we’d 
have? Yah!” 

With wonderful alacrity the friends had 
assumed a most warlike demeanour. 

“ Lark be hanged ! Do you call this a 
lark? I never said that.” 

“Of course you didn’t!” said Good¬ 
fellow sarcastically; then, halting with 
menacing abruptness, “ For two pins I’d 
punch your head, so I would ! ” 

“ Like to see you do it! ” taunted 
Gibson. 

“ Do it? I’d jolly well do it, if it wasn’t 
so dark ! ” 

“ Oblige the gentleman writh a match, 
somebody,” begged Gibson. “ He might 
hurt himself in the dark. Why not rub 
some of the phosphorus on me ? Couldn’t 
miss me then! Or let’s whack each other 
with a femur or tibia! ” 

The ridicule was too much for Good¬ 
fellow. He strode off rapidly for the 
school, muttering something about “ smart 
kids.” 


Next morning they were agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find that Goodfellow’s prediction 
of physical punishment was not to be ful¬ 
filled. The fact that it was a day of 
rejoicing prompted Doctor Prauss to deal 
leniently with them, although he made 
them understand that they would have to 
defray the cost of the repairs to the dis¬ 
mantled skeleton. True, there was a stiff 
reprimand and a serious lecture, but they 
did not mind that half so much as they 
would have done “ ten on each hand ” from 
a stinging cane. 

That same morning the Doctor announced 
that the Commemoration half-holiday 
would take place as usual, and that, having 
arranged with Mr. Thompson the night 
before, the “ apple scrimmage ” would 
figure in the afternoon’s sport, as w T as 
customary. At this the Inseparables 
looked at each other and smiled. 

“ Made asses of ourselves for nothing ! ” 
said Goodfellow, with a grimace. “ But,” 
he added, with much satisfaction, “ all’s 
well that ends well—and the Doctor is 
certainly a ‘ brick.’ ” 

‘ ‘ Amen ! ” said Pye. 

[the F.ND.J 
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I t was a great game. It is useless to 
describe it in any less ardent terms 
when all the Benson periodicals, morning, 
evening, and weekly, have declared with 
one united and alliterative voice that it 
was “ a magnificently memorable match.” 
The famous captain, though faced by the 
difficulty of a scratch team which had 
never played together before, did not take 
long to infuse hie spirit into them and to 
bring them all to a full comprehension of 
his plan; and from that point, of course, 
the International standard began to make 
itself felt, and the balance of advantage 
left the Rancaster fifteen for good. Again 
and again they were forced to a stubborn 
resistance in their own twenty-five, and 
the ball showed a sullen, leaden reluctance 
to make for the other end of the field. 

Since the Benson papers have already 
said so much, however, there is not the 
■slightest necessity for me to indulge in 
details. Indeed, what is there left for 
anyone to do when a host of special re¬ 
porters, backed up by artists with pen, 
pencil, camera, and vivid imaginations, 
have done their worst, that worst being 
still preserved for posterity in various 
accessible files? I have simply to confine 
my narrative to the fortunes and experi¬ 
ences of Mortimer himself. 

Let it be said at once that he acquitted 
himself in a very creditable manner. Of 
course he was aware all the while that it 
was a great day and a great opportunity, 
and that no possible chanoe must be 
allowed to escape him; but in addition to 
this, the misadventure of his lost bag had 
strung him up to a pitch of daring and 
audacity that gave him just the sparkle 
needed for a game in which everyone was 
expected to shine. So he played up with 
a will, proving himself fully equal in 
mettle to his fellow half-back, who actually 
wore the Oxford blue. Nimble-witted, 
lithe, agile, and with an unfailing store of 
energy, he served his three-quarters like a 
perfect machine, and claimed quite a large 
share of the credit for the first try scored 
by the Players after a long and breathless 
struggle in the enemy’s territory. And by 
that time, of course, the spectators had 
begun to feel a special interest in the figure 
whose curious attire had gained their atten¬ 
tion from the very first. 

Sir Cory Benson was in a state of re¬ 
markable bewilderment. Behold him in 
the grand stand—the Mayor of Rancaster 
on his right, Mr. Vivian, the M.P. for the 
Division, on his left, and about him a 
whole host of other lights from town and 
country—a florid, young-looking man of 
fifty, with keen, steady eyes, carefully 
waxed moustache, and hair brushed low 
over his brows with a well-studied effect of 
carelessness. And it was Sir Cory himself 
that first ventilated a question which those 
about him had hesitated to raise. 

“ Dear me,” he said, at the very first 
glance. “ Who is that young fellow 
over there? And what on earth is he 
wearing ? ” 


CHAPTER III. 

The Mayor hastened to find an answer. 
He turned to the day’s newspaper. 

“ H’m,” he said. “ It must be—h’m— 
Mr. Mortimer — F. Mortimer — of Rod- 
borough School.” 

Sir Cory tried to conceal his astonish¬ 
ment. He made it a rule always to do so 
if he could. On this occasion he succeeded. 

“ Ah, of course,” he said, quickly. “ My 
nephew. But his colours—what colours is 
he wearing ? ” 

There was no immediate reply. The 
Mayor glanced at the M.P. for counsel, but 
the M.P., a staid and sober gentleman, 
had none to give. The others in that 
neighbourhood were also looking at one 
another and at Sir Cory in amused be¬ 
wilderment and inquiry. 

“ He seems a fine young fellow,” said 
the Mayor at last. ‘‘He shapes well— 
very well.” 

” But the colours? ” repeated the mag¬ 
nate. “ They are surely extraordinary. 
Does nobody know what tliey are ? ’ ’ 

Those keen and steady eyes of his were 
not good at a distance, but he always tried 
to conceal the fact. He searched for his 
glass, which happened at that moment to 
be in the hands of his son Ronald, who 
was sitting just below ; and before he could 
discover its whereabouts the Mayor had 
given him the information he required. 

“ They do not seem to be the School 
colours,” he said, haltingly. 

“ Not at all,” said Sir Cory. “ Rod- 
borough is red and black. Isn’t that it, 
Ronald ? ” 

“ Yes, dad,” said Ronald, who was him¬ 
self as deep in bewilderment as anyone— 
“ a red and black jersey with the Rod- 
borough arms on the right breast.” 

"Just so,” said the Mayor; ‘‘I was 
under that impression myself—or a similar 
one. It is most extraordinary, Sir Cory, 
but it? seems to some of us that the young 
gentleman is wearing a—a garment 

stamped with the-.” And the word 

he uttered in a lower tone was not fleur- 
de-lis, or anything remotely like it. 

Its effect was curious. Sir Cory’s grow¬ 
ing excitement seemed to subside, and he 
relapsed into absolute self-control. At 
that moment the glass reached his hand, 
and he raised it to his eyes. For a few 
seconds he gazed, and then he lowered it 
with a comfortable smile. 

” Dear me,” he said. ” I think you are 
right. It certainly looks like it. Of 
course it is difficult to be sure from this 
distance, but there is a distinct similarity.” 

The Mayor looked at him doubtfully. 
“ Then you were not aware of it before¬ 
hand, Sir Cory?” he said; ‘‘I thought 

He had thought, in fact, exactly what 
the captain and the Scottish International 
had thought. Sir Cory gave an easy 
laugh. 

” Upon my word, no,” he said. “ I 
must plead ‘ not guilty ’ this time. It is 
some joke, I expect, and no doubt the 
explanation will come later. That nephew 


of mine is not without ideas, I assure 
you.” 

” Ha ! ” said the Mayor, with a wise 
smile, which was reflected on the face of 
the Member for the Division and on other 
faces about them; and then the subject 
was dropped for the present so that they 
might give their undivided attention to 
the game. But it was observed that Sir 
Cory was henceforth a little more silent 
and preoccupied than he had been pre¬ 
viously. 

“ This looks a bit fishy,” thought 
Ronald, who knew his father’s moods 
fairly well. ” I can’t make Frank out at 
all. It isn’t like him to play the giddy 
goat—especially on a day like this ! Any¬ 
way, I hope there isn’t going to be a row.” 

The same discovery as to Mortimer’s 
colours had been made in other parts of 
the field, the many who knew them passing 
on the news to the much smaller number 
who did not. It ran along swiftly, lending 
an additional interest of mystery and 
curiosity to an already fascinating game. 
Then Mortimer’s admirable play won their 
sympathy, and he quickly forged ahead 
to the position of a prime favourite. 

Half-time found the scratch team with a 
goal to nil, and in excellent form. It was 
then that Mortimer received a word of 
hearty commendation from the veteran 
captain. 

“ In spite of your colours,” he said, as 
he handed him half a lemon, “ you’re 
doing very decent work. That try was 
almost as much yours as Walters’.” 

“Thanks,” said Mortimer, gratefully; 
and he blushed furiously, for such words 
as those were words to be remembered. 
What he could not understand just then 
was the cry, mingled with laughter, of 
“ Good old Portland ! ” from a group of 
youths who were evidently regarding him 
with decidedly friendly sentiments. Port¬ 
land—who was Portland ? Had they 
mistaken his name ? 

During the second half he did even better 
than at first, and in a little while it became 
clear that every effort he made was being 
sympathetically noted by a watchful 
crowd. The shout : “ Go in, Portland ! ”— 
“ Good old Portland ! ” was heard again 
and again amid the clamour of the field, 
varied sometimes by others whoee burden 
he failed to catch, but which were evidently 
addressed to himself. Naturally, in spite 
of his bewilderment, this nerved him to 
do all he knew, and when the referee blew 
his whistle for the last time he was humbly 
confident that he had played the beet game 
of his life. Ronald’s friendly efforts had 
been justified, and if Sir Cory wasn’t 
satisfied—well, he must be precious hard 
to please ! 

Before he had even time to glance round 
his dressing-room for his things, Ronald 
himself was upon him. The boy was 
brimful of excitement and inquiry. 

“ Well done, Frank! ” he gasped. 
“You’ve played a jolly good game! I 
knew you would. But the dad looks like 
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• thundercloud. How ou earth did you 
come to do it ? ” 

Mortimer tried to disentangle things. 
“ Eh? Do what? ” he asked blankly. 

“Why, that,” stuttered Ronald; and 
he pointed to the brimstone jacket. 

“ Oh, this ? ” said Mortimer, carelessly. 
“ I couldn’t make out what you meant. 
This—well, this is rather a joke-’’ 

He did not complete the explanation for 
the simple reason that he was interrupted. 
It was the abrupt entrance of his uncle 
that broke the thread, and Sir Cory was 
in such a mood that he could not be 
ignored for a single second. He came in 
hurriedly, closing the door behind him, 
and his face had all the look of an im¬ 
perious person who wants to know things. 
Without even saying “Good afternoon” 
he plunged straight into his subject. 

“ Look here, my lad, what does this 
mean? ’’ 

This was again the brimstone jacket, 
now on the point of being slipped off. 
Mortimer felt that the matter had some¬ 
how got beyond the smiling stage. 

“ Why, it’s only a stop-gap,” he said. 
4 ‘ I lost my bag on the way down here. All 


my football things were in it. I found this 
in the other man’s bag, which I had taken 
by mistake. And I slipped it on because 
I had nothing else to wear.” 

“ Nothing else to wear,” repeated Sir 
Cory. “ Nothing else to wear! And my 
nephew, too !-” 

Mortimer stared, and began to be 
alarmed. He was positive now that there 
was something very wrong. And Sir Cory, 
seeing his stupid bewilderment, waxed 
more and more wrathful. 

“Why,” he said, “you don’t seem to 
realise it. But for your play, this amazing, 
this foolish, this inexcusable trick of yours 
would have ruined the game—spoilt the 
whole day—covered me with ridicule! ’’ 

Poor Mortimer felt that all his laurels 
were withering under this tempest, but 
still he could not see a sufficient reason. 
His distress and his want of comprehension 
were so evident that Sir Cory at last per¬ 
ceived them even through the mist of his 
displeasure. 

“ What! ” he cried. “ Can it be pos¬ 
sible ? Don’t you know what it is ? ” 

He snatched at the garment, which 
Mortimer had now taken off, and held it 
(To be continued.) 


up between finger and thumb. His face 
was filled with mingled astonishment and 
disgust. The word fleur-de-lis trembled 
on Mortimer’s lips, but fortunately he did 
not venture to utter it. 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” he said. “ What 
is it ? ” 

“ What! ” said Sir Cory. “ A young 
man—of seventeen—who doesn’t know the 
Broad Arrow when he sees it! ” 

The Broad Arrow! It needed only that 
to show poor Mortimer where he stood and 
what he had done. The words of the 
captain, the smiles of the other men, the 
shouts of “Good old Portland!”—the 
meaning of them all was as clear as day¬ 
light now. Not the fleur-de-lis, but the 
Broad Arrow; and he had actually worn 
for this great match the plainly branded 
garment of a Portland convict! 

He stood speechless. “ Bah ! ” said Sir 
Cory, in pure disgust. Flinging the 
awful garment to the other side of the 
room, he threw open the door and joined 
his retinue outside. And the very move¬ 
ment of his arm seemed to emphasise the 
unspoken message of his face : 

“ I cut you off with a shilling ! ” 


DODGING THE BOXERS: 

A TRUE STORY OF DESPERATE DAYS. 

By ALFRED COL BECK, 

Author of “ A Bedaicin Captive,” “ The Mystic Feathersetc. 


L l carried out Macinder’s instructions. 

For two days he travelled on the 
Grand Canal itself, and the rest of the 
time he never strayed very far from it. 
His pretended objective was the province 
■of Chih-li, where, as he said to inquisitive 
■questioners, he had heard that the country 
was quieter, and the people were more 
inclined to buy. The Boxers were not so 
rampant in the adjoining northern pro¬ 
vince. Trade was less disturbed, and, 
consequently, money was circulating more 
freely. It was only natural that a peace¬ 
ful pedlar should seek a favourable locality 
for the disposal of his simple wares. By 
making no mention of Tientsin, he evaded 
many an unpleasant, and even dangerous 
question. 

It was the sixth evening after his depar¬ 
ture before he came into close touch with 
the dreaded Harmonic Heavenly Fistere— 
the Yi Ho Ch’uan. Till then, although he 
had frequently heard that they were in the 
near neighbourhood, he had always been 
able, by a change of route, or a timely 
■concealment, to keep out of their way. 
Without suspecting it, however, on this 
sixth evening he entered a village infested 
with them. They began to practise their 
strange evolutions, and to enlist new re¬ 
cruits, in front of the village inn where 
Li had taken up his quarters. 

A circle was formed of sympathisers and 
■spectators, and, at the invitation of a big, 
blustering, villainous-looking fellow, who 
flourished an enormous antiquated sword, 
first one and then another stepped into it. 
The excitement increased with each volun¬ 
teer, until at last it was tremendous. Loud- 


CHAPTER II. 

lunged vociferations rose into the still 
evening air. The spirits of the firmament 
were invoked to hasten to their aid, and, 
by entering into the hearts of the initiated, 
to render them impervious to the sharpest 
steel and invulnerable to the bullets of 
their enemies. Weapons were used against 
imaginary foes, and many were supposed 
to be slain. 

The recruits were mostly young men, 
lads even like himself, caught by the 
glamour of the thing, and wrought upon 
by the skilfully manipulated excitement. 
Under an instructor, they swayed their 
bodies violently to and fro, until, in sheer 
exhaustion, they fell to the ground. Some 
were hypnotised. Some foamed at the 
mouth and emitted frightful groans. Some 
were the subjects of apparently demonia¬ 
cal possession. And all, after the rite of 
initiation, when they rose or were lifted 
from the ground, were declared to be in¬ 
vincible, the members of a league in which 
the spirits of heaven were said to be joined 
indissolubly to their earthly bodies, for 
the purpose of annihilating the foreign 
devils, killing all they could, and sweeping 
the remnant into the sea. 

Li witnessed these scenes from an ad¬ 
joining open window. They made a deep 
impression upon him. It was the first time 
he had seen them, and the weird and 
mystical element in the proceedings ap¬ 
pealed strongly to his unsophisticated 
imagination. He was even touched with 
fear. Fanatics like these would stick at 
nothing. They were to be dreaded more 
than any other kind of desperadoes. 
Ordinary cruelties would not suffice them— 


they would invent ingenious methods of 
torture before they put their unhappy 
victims to death. Lack of food and utter 
weariness had driven him into the village; 
but, if he had known that the Boxers were 
there he would have skirted it, and gone 
farther, sleeping again in the open; and, 
notwithstanding his hunger and fatigue, 
he would have stolen away now if he could 
have foreseen what would happen to him 
when the ceremony was over. 

The crowd dispersed, and many of the 
Boxers, including the leader with the big 
sword and most of the recruits, trooped 
into the inn. The common room, where 
Li was seated apart, and dexterously 
using his chop-sticks, became crowded with 
them. He tried to escape observation by 
quietly going on with his meal. No notice 
was taken of him for a while; but, as the 
hubbub ceased, and he made for the door, 
intending to take possession of the kang he 
had chosen, several of the most assertive 
closed around him, and effectually barred 
the exit. 

“Where are you from? ” asked one of 
them. 

“ The south,” answered Li. 

“ And where are you going 7 ” he con¬ 
tinued. 

“ Northwards, into Chih-li,” said Li, 
“ where the country is quieter.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the questioner, doubt¬ 
fully. “ And why should you desire a 
quieter locality ? ” 

“To sell my goods,” answered Li, look¬ 
ing round at the ring of threatening faces; 
for the conversation had attracted the 
attention of the rest, and they were nearly 
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all about him now. “There is nothing 
doing here.” 

“Not in trade, may be,” shouted the 
leader, rudely pushing the others aside, 
and planting himself squarely in front of 
Li. “ This is no time for trade. Matters 
of greater importance are to the fore which 
our friend here very well knows. He 
hasn’t travelled from the south without 
finding that out. The country must be 
freed from those who are spoiling it. 
Trade can wait, like everything else, until 
we are rid of our foes; then it will revive, 
like everything else, and the Middle King¬ 
dom will be supreme again, and the centre 
of the earth. From the south are you? 
H—m ! and a proper young fellow you 
are,” and he felt his stout arms, tough 
with the labour of the farm, and eyed the 
breadth of his shoulders, with open ap¬ 
proval. ” We are in need of such lads as 
you. Will you join us ? ” 

“ I cannot,” said Li; “I have my living 
to make.” 

‘‘Living? We can give you living 
enough,” responded the leader. “ Sell 
your paltry goods—we will buy them on 
the spot—and join the ranks of the shining 
ones.” 

The peremptory tone of the leader de¬ 
manded a swift decision. Eager faces 
were pressing around him in anticipation 
of his answer. The thought came to him 
that, by deceiving them, and pretending to 
join their ranks, he might reach Tientsin 
the more easily; but, fortunately, he put 
the thought from him. Their confidence 
might be gained, but what would that avail 
him if he lost his freedom ? Above all 
things he must be free. His movements 
must not be restricted by any military 
leader. The reasoning w'as momentary. 
Without any noticeable pause he repeated 
his refusal. 

“ I cannot.” 

“Why?” and the leader’s eyes nar¬ 
rowed until they were simply cruel slits. 

“ My business will not permit of it.” 

“ Again your business,” sneered the 
leader; then, craftily, “Perhaps you are 
not in sympathy with the Yi Ho Ch’uan ? ” 

Li did not reply. 

“ Oh ! that’s it. Perhaps you are one 
of the Jesu men—a traitor to your country, 
a companion of the foreign devils, a seller 
of their pestiferous books, a fugitive from 
the vengeance of the patriots of the 
south ? ” 

“ You are mistaken,” quietly asserted 
Li. 

“Am I ? ” said the leader, in a mocking 
tone. “ Well, we can easily test it. Room, 
there ! Let us have him under the lamp,” 
and the ring broke, not about the door¬ 
way, but inwards, where, suspended from 
the ceiling, a lamp had just been lighted. 
The spluttering tlnme was coaxed upwards, 
and the wick trimmed until it burnt 
clearly. The radiance of it fell in a circle 
upon the crowded faces below. Li was 
led beneath it. He did not resist. The 
slightest attempt at resistance would have 
cost him his life. “ We can easily test 
it.” repeated the leader. “There are two 
infallible signs,” and, watched by the 
company, he began to finger and scrutinise 
the faint lines upon his brow. 

It was well for Li that the lines were 
all straight, and ran from temple to temple. 
There were no upright lines. He kept his 


brow open, and looked serenely into the 
cruel eyes of the Boxer. 

“ No ! ” confessed his tormentor, with 
a tinge of disappointment; “there is no 
sign of a cross. Now the other test—watch 
him, all of you, and see if his eyelids 
quiver.” 

He drew a dagger from beneath his coat, 
and tried its keen edge with the surface 
of his thumb. Satisfied with its sharpness, 
he commanded Li to throw his head back, 
and bare his throat. It was a critical 
moment, but not so critical, and nothing 
like so difficult to endure, as the awful 
suspense that followed. 

Li complied instantly, although, for any¬ 
thing he knew to the contrary, the dagger 
might have been plunged in up to the hilt. 
Instead of that, however, it was held 
against the skin, lightly touching it, while 
the bloodthirsty crew intently watched his 
eyelids. 

The light was good. The flame burnt 
steadily. If that had flickered, and the 
shadows had danoed across his face, they 
might easily have mistaken the movement 
of the shadows for the quivering of the 
lids. Li never flinched. Wide-eyed, 
smiling, with his gaze across the ceiling, 
he stood, and never allowed the lids to 
move. The effort was an agony, but his 
life depended upon it, and possibly the 
lives of others, and he smiled on, and kept 
his eyes open. Slowly, very slowly, the 
pressure of the blade was increased. The 
minutes passed like hours. The suspense 
was terrible, until, at last, the skin was 
nicked, and a trickle of blood stained hie 
yellow throat. Calm as a statue, and with a 
stare as fixed, Li continued to smile. Sud¬ 
denly, the leader whipped the knife away, 
and replaced it beneath his coat; and the 
watchers fell off with a babble of sound. 

“ He has stood the tests,” said the 
Boxer. “Let him go.” 

By a great effort Li managed to control 
himself and to walk erect out of the room. 
But in the passage he staggered and 
clutched at the wall to save himself from 
falling. The ordeal had tried him to the 
uttermost. When he reached the sleeping 
quarters he sank upon the kang he had be¬ 
spoken in a state of collapse. 

His early retirement secured for him a 
welcome seclusion. There were no prying 
eyes to notice his hard breathing, his 
clenched hands, his blanched face, and the 
difficulty he had in recovering his normal 
calm. For the calm of his encounter with 
the Boxers had been forced and unnatural. 
A merciful sleep, deep and untroubled, 
gradually claimed his exhausted frame. The 
noisy entrance of the new-comers, as the 
night advanced, and the kangs were occu¬ 
pied, failed to rouse him. With limbs 
relaxed, and cheeks and brow of a death¬ 
like pallor, he slept on, and his wasted 
force was recuperated. In the morning, 
long before anyone else was stirring, he 
arose refreshed, and felt that he was 
physically a new man ; and, with his ped¬ 
lar’s impedimenta, he w'ent forth into the 
sweet air, and placed many a mile be¬ 
tween himself and the village before the 
Boxers had discovered that he had gone. 

Almost incessantly, during the next two 
days, he dodged the roaming bands. The 
first night he slept in the open. In the 
evening glow of the second he sighted the 
walls of Tientsin. No sleep would there 


be for him now until he was safely within 
the city. But how to get there—that was 
the problem. The Boxers barred the way. 
Between him and the walls there were 
thousands of them, in gathered knots and 
extended lines, and forming together a 
close cordon which it seemed impossible 
for him to pierce. But fierce it he must 
somewhere and somehow. He must wait 
for the darkness, for in the daylight he 
would simply invite attack, and probably 
perish on the verge of the accomplishment 
of his mission. 

His goods were now an encumbrance. 
The guise of a pedlar would be useless 
when once he had entered the city. So 
he scooped out the soil from the dry em¬ 
bankment of the neighbouring canal, and 
hid his goods in the hollow. Replacing 
the soil, and sprinkling it with the surface 
dust—a necessary precaution against the 
sharp eyes of prowling marauders—he 
carefully located the cachet by a minute 
examination of the surrounding object*. 
On his return he might wish to unearth the 
goods, and to resume the pedlar’s disguise. 

Lightly clad, and unarmed, he crept 
through the darkness, and drew near to the 
Boxers. He debated within himself 
whether he should select the thinnest part 
of the line, rush through, and trust to hie 
fleetness to out-distance his pursuers; or 
boldly mingle with one of the groups, and 
watch his opportunity to edge or steal away 
in the direction of the city walls. The 
latter course required the firmer nerve, but 
it promised a completer success, and might 
be attended with less bodily danger. A 
garrulous controversy in a group close by 
quickly decided him, and, almost before he 
knew it, he was among them. 

They were too absorbed in their dispute 
to notice the shadow-like figure which had 
slipped into their midst. Arms were 
waving, and voices were rising, and there 
wa6 a continuous changing of places ; and, 
taking advantage of all this, Li concealed 
himself by adding to the tumult and move¬ 
ment, incessantly, shifting his position, 
and shouting with the rest. He kept one 
eye on the inner side of the cordon and 
the other on the Boxers, until, the con¬ 
troversy growing warmer, and the noise 
increasing, and the gesticulations becom¬ 
ing more pronounced, he edged off into the 
darkness, dropped full length upon the 
ground, and rolled beneath a ridge which 
hid him from their view. One of them, 
and one only, a trifle uneasy, as if he had 
missed something, turned, and stared at 
the ridge, then, thinking doubtless that 
his senses had deceived him, resumed his 
part in the wordy warfare. 

Li lay perfectly still. He could hear 
the babble, and hoped it would continue. 
But, for some time, he feared to move, 
and, when he did move, it was flat upon 
the ground, dragging himself silently over 
its surface. He hugged the ground very 
closely, and, when the inequalities allowed 
of it, rested in the shelter to recuperate. 
He covered a considerable distance in this 
way before he ventured to raise himself 
on his elbows and look round. Judging 
that he was now far enough away to make 
a dash for the walls, he suddenly leaped 
to his feet, and ran. 

The uneasy Boxer 6aw him, and, with 
a cry, sprang away immediately from his 
companions. Li heard the cry. Glancing 
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over his shoulder he beheld his pursuer. 
He doubled his speed &nd literally fled for 
his life. He was fearful leet the others 
should join in the chase. But no ! Only 
this one man came on. He could hear 
the quick pad of his feet behind him. Li 
was a good runner, but the Boxer was 
audibly gaining. What should he do? 
He had no weapon, and he would have 
hesitated to use it if he had had one. 
But his life was precious far beyond its 
own value. He had other lives to think 
about that were possibly wrapped up in 
his own; and, should the Boxer outrun 
him, he might do terrible execution by 
driving the gleaming blade he was bran¬ 
dishing between his shoulders and into his 
shuddering heart. 

His pursuer could outrun him. There 
was no doubt about that. He was a 
stronger man—nimbler and fleeter. But 
the race is not always to the swift. Brains 
tell in a struggle like this as well as length 
of limb. Li set hie wits to work, and 
decided upon a ruse. The Boxer was 
nearer now, much nearer, and coming on 
relentlessly. His feet sounded upon the 
hard soil like a hammer with rapidly re¬ 
curring beats. Li felt the hot breath upon 
the nape of his streaming neck. The time 
had come for the adoption of the strata¬ 
gem. Down he dropped, abruptly, as if 
a bullet had stopped him, exactly at the 
moment when the Boxer lunged at him 
with his bare blade. The stroke clove 
the air. Unable to stop himself, and 
carried by hie speed and the impetus of 
the stroke clean over the prostrate body 
of his quarry, the deluded Boxer lay 
sprawling in the dust. 

A howl of pain, more like that of a 
wounded beast than a fallen man, sprang 
from the Boxer’s lips. Li pounced upon 
him rather than ran. He had him at his 
mercy. In pitching forward, and striking 
the ground, the Boxer had dislocated his 
right wrist. It had doubled with the im¬ 
pact, and the knife had ploughed its way 
deeply along the upper arm and across a 
part of his chest. He was bleeding freely. 

“ Quickly! ” he groaned, with a be¬ 
seeching look in his eyes—“ kill me 
quickly!" 
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“ I do not mean to kill you,” said Li, 
as he picked up the blade and hurled it 
from him into the darkness. 

“What then? To carry me into the 
city, and torture me? ” and the beseech¬ 
ing look became a look of terror. “ Spare 
me that! I would have killed you 
quickly.” Li was bending over him, and 
feeling for his injuries. Mistaking the 
action, the Boxer thought that he was 
trying to get a good grip of him, that he 
might drag him to his feet, and hoist him 
over his shoulder. ” I would rather die 
here,” he pleaded. 

“ Die? Who talks of dying? ” returned 
Li. “ Where are you hurt ? ” 

” My hand is useless,” said the Boxer. 
” The knife has slashed me. See ! ” 

“ There ! ” and Li helped him to a sit¬ 
ting posture, “ that will bring the lips of 
the wound together. I’ll see to the wrist,” 
and, tearing a strip from the garment of 
. the Boxer, he bound it tightly, squeezing 
back the bones into their natural posi¬ 
tion. ” Now, the wound—ah ! that is more 
serious. I can do very little with that ”; 
nevertheless, with other strips, which 
almost destroyed the garment, he did 
his best to bandage it, and staunch the 
bleeding. 

‘‘Are you a Jesu man?” asked the 
Boxer, amazed at the treatment he was re¬ 
ceiving, and recalling what he had heard 
about the teaching of the missionaries. 

“ I am not worthy,” whispered Li. 

“Not worthy!” repeated the Boxer; 
“ then who is? ” 

“They who bear no malice,” answered 
Li, “ and carry about with them a great 
quietness in their hearts.” 

“ As to the one, you must be a Jesu 
man,” said the Boxer. “ Your conduct is 
proof of it. But as to the other I know 
not.” 

“ Nor I,” returned Li. “ Are you 
better?” 

“ Much, thanks to your kindness and 
skill,” said the Boxer. “ But—hearken ! 
Others are coming. Quick! I would not 
have you killed.” 

It was high time to resume his flight. 

. Several shadowy forms were swiftly con¬ 
verging upon the scene of the Boxer’s dis¬ 


comfiture, and, unless Li hurried away, 
he would soon be surrounded. Then, in¬ 
deed, there could be no hope for him. 
With a murmured farewell, he started 
again, making straight as an arrow for the 
break in the wall. Detained by the ex¬ 
planations of their wounded comrade, pur¬ 
posely drawn out to give Li a better chance 
of escape, the new arrivals simply followed 
him with their eyes; and, without further 
mishap, Li gained the gateway. 

Next morning, early, passed on from 
official to official, persistently pleading 
with each the importance of his message, 
Li was ushered into the audience chamber 
of the Emperor's representative. He had 
already extracted the letter from his 
shoe, and, with an elaborate kow-tow, pre¬ 
sented it, and awaited the Viceroy’s* 
reply. A disturbed expression crossed the 
great man’s face. 

“ You started nine days ago? ” 

“Yesl your Exoellency.” 

“ Have you reason to suppose they are 
still there? ” 

“ I think they are, your Excellency— 
expecting relief.” 

“ Alas ! I cannot relieve them.” 

“What then must they do, your Ex¬ 
cellency ? ” 

“ The best they can for themselves. Are 
you returning ? ” 

“Immediately, your Excellency.” 

“Can you get through?” and he bent 
his sad eyes doubtfully upon the lad’s 
slight figure. 

“ I have got through, your Excellency, 
and I think I can return. I will try.” 

“ Would that there were more like you ! 
It is a feat in a thousand. Tell them to 
make for the coast. I am sorry—but no 
troops are available for their escort. We 
are closely beset. Others are crying for 
help, and I would help them all if I 
could ; but I cannot—I cannot! ” 

With another elaborate kow-tow Li re¬ 
tired from the august presence of the 
Viceroy, disappointed and distressed at 
the futility of his mission. 


* Tlie Viceroy mentioned in this chapter was ths 
now famous Yuan Shi Kai. 

(To be continued .) 
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E very now and then in Bechuanaland 
some lazy, wily Kaffir will proclaim 
himself a great prophet, possessed of 
powers of foretelling the future and of 
divination of all kinds, and the ignorant 
natives flock around him, bringing gifts, 
doing his bidding and implicitly believing 
everything he tells them. He will give out 
that all the natives of a village or township 
are to wash themselves at a certain hour 
on a certain date, and, much as the natives 
dislike washing, they obey him as though 
he were a king; the washing signifies that 
they have for ever washed their hands of 
the white men, English and, especially, 
Dutch, and these latter not without good 


Narrated by MORLEY ADAMS . 

IV.—THE RED CROSS. 

A True Story of a Native Prophet. 

cause, for their treatment of the natives 
had been most brutal. 

The chief business of these self-styled 
prophets is to incite the natives against 
the white men, and many murders and 
riots have been mainly due to their influ¬ 
ence. The wily humbugs are particularly 
apt in seizing upon any untoward event 
and using it against the white men. If a 
drought occurs, the cause is the white men, 
and they “ must be swept out of the land ” 
ere rain will come. When Halley’s comet 
was anticipated one of these prophets—the 
very one concerned in this adventure, 
who was called “ Satumamin ”—read or 
somehow obtained information regarding 


the comet, and "prophesied” its coming, 
saying that a great fire would appear in 
the heavens, and if the white men were not 
destroyed the country would be burned. 
This created tremendous excitement among 
the natives; so much so that the Govern¬ 
ment had notices printed and displayed 
giving the true particulars of the comet. 

When any excitement, owing to the pro¬ 
phets, is abroad, all his followers wear 
bands of red flannelette round one of their 
coat-sleeves—if they are fortunate enough 
to possess a coat—and the women wear 
blouses made from the same material. This 
has come to be looked upon as the distinc¬ 
tive mark of all the prophet’s followers. 
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“ Bom ” Sydney, the young man whom 
this story concerns, was the keeper of a 
atone at Taungs, and he upon many occa¬ 
sions exposed the impositions of the 
prophet Satumamin, thus incurring his 
deadly hatred. 

It was just before the coming of Halley’s 
comet that Sydney had a big run on red 
flannelette : all the natives in the village 
bought it, and he knew that trouble was 
brewing from the prophet. He gained all 
possible particulars, and then warned the 
police, who put the matter before the head¬ 
man. Precautions were accordingly taken, 
.and great was the rage of the prophet to 
find that his planB, whatever they might 
be, were frustrated. He was not long in 
discovering that the informer was “ Boss ” 
Sydney, and-he was in a perfect frenzy of 
rage. One morning, shortly after he had 
given the information, Sydney—who lived 
alone at his store—when he went to open 
shop, found a large red cross made out of 
the very red flannelette he had sold, tacked 
upon his door. 

He knew at once that this was a warn¬ 
ing, but was not greatly disturbed; he 
bad been warned before, though not in 
the same manner, and nothing had come 
•of it save a lot of talk about vengeance. 

One night, a week after the cross had 
been tacked on his door, Sydney had shut 
up his store and was sitting in his little 
back room playing his violin. He had quite 
forgotten the cross, and had taken no pre¬ 
cautions; the threat, he thought, would 
end, as the others had done, in idle talk. 

His back was towards the door, and 
hanging up in front of him was the little 
cracked mirror that he used when shaving. 
Dreaming of no danger, he was scraping 
away at his violin, and, as good fortune 
would have it, looking in the little mirror. 
Suddenly he thought he detected, in the 
mirror, a slight movement behind him. He 
did not cease playing, and gave no sign 
that he had noticed anything, but he kept 
his eyes intently on the looking-glass. 

Then there emerged from the shadow of 
the doorway, slowly, stealthily, the form 
of a huge Kaffir, and gleaming in his hand 
was a large axe. His eyes were fixed 
wrathfully upon Sydney, an expression in 
them that plainly indicated his purpose. 
At the first movement he had detected 
Sydney re-assured himself that his rifle 
was in its accustomed corner, near at hand, 
and now he dropped his violin and at the 
same moment seized his rifle; but before 
he had even turned round to face his 
assailant, the Kaffir had flitted through 
the door like a shadow. 

Sydney rushed out into the open, but in 
the darkness it was an easy matter for the 
Kaffir to escape, and search that night was 
useless. 

The next morning he gave information to 
the police, who at once organised a search. 
Sydney knew every native in the village, 
and was assured that his nocturnal visitor 
was not a Taungs man. Accompanied by 
the police he went to every native hut, but 
failed to find any trace of the man. Satu¬ 
mamin, the prophet, was closely examined, 
and, whilst professing entire ignorance, 
there was that about him and his replies 
which convinced Sydney that he knew 


who his assailant was, and that he him¬ 
self was at the bottom of the affair. 

Soon the event was forgotten, but 
Sydney was more careful about having his 
doors securely fastened, and took the pre¬ 
caution of having a dog loose at nights in 
the yard that surrounded his store. 

It was about three weeks after this event 
that the next incident occurred—such an 
incident that convinced Sydney that the 
red-cross warning was no idle threat, and 
that the relentlees Satumamin and his fol¬ 
lowers were determined on taking his life. 

He had gone to Bank’s Drift, a village 
eighteen miles distant, on business, and 
having transacted this he set off on the 
return journey through the bush. Dream¬ 
ing of no danger, he set his horse at a trot, 
and was soon out in the lonely bush. His 
rifle was slung across his shoulders, and, as 
usual, he carried a revolver in his holster. 

He was about half-way between Bank’s 
Drift and Taungs and in the most lonely 
part of the bush, where the narrow track 
led between clumps of Kerrie-boom and 
Suita-dorren bushes, when he saw, a few 
hundred yards ahead, a Kaffir run across 
the track and disappear in a clump of 
Tacka-bosch. 

At ordinary times he would have taken 
little or no notice of this, but his recent 
experience had made him cautious, and he 
took his revolver out of the holster and put 
his horse at the gallop. 

He got to the spot where the Kaffir had 
crossed, and just passed it, when, whizz! 
something hurtled through the air past his 
head, and actually carried away his wide- 
brimmed hat. Hastily turning in his saddle 
he saw six or eight Kaffirs standing up in 
the bushes behind him, and one was swing¬ 
ing a knobkerrie—a heavy stick with a 
large knob at the end—around his head 
prior to hurling it. Fortunately by the time 
it was thrown he was too far off for the 
stick to reach him, but he had had a won¬ 
derful escape, for rarely does a Kaffir, at 
close quarters, miss an object at which he 
hurls his deadly knobkerrie, and the one 
that had carried away his hat was thrown 
at less than twenty yards; the galloping of 
his horse had doubtless saved him. 

Again police inquiries were diligently 
made, but with the same result—the cul¬ 
prits could not be discovered. 

Satumamin disappeared from the district 
after this, and when six weeks had gone by 
and nothing further occurred Sydney began 
to think that he would not be further dis¬ 
turbed. For a time he did not venture to 
take journeys in the bush alone, but as 
things seemed to quiet down he relaxed his 
precautions, and then happened that last 
terrible adventure. 

He had gone alone from Taungs to Kim¬ 
berley, on the borders of what was then the 
Orange Free State. Nothing happened on 
the outward journey, and he started the 
journey home in good spirits. He had taken 
his dog with him, and, of course, journeyed 
on horseback. The way lay through bush 
and forest for almost the entire journey; 
there would be a few miles of rolling veldt, 
then a mile or so of forest, then veldt again 
with the small hills or kopjeB which offered 
such effectual shelter to the Boers in the 
South African war. 


The thing happened before Sydney had 
time to think, much less to act; his horse 
stumbled, sought to recover itself, stumbled 
again, and came to the ground. In an 
instant a dozen Kaffirs sprang from some 
bushes, seized Sydney, and before he hardly 
realised that anything had happened, they 
had bound him hand and foot. Among the 
natives Sydney recognised the huge Kaffir 
who had soughtto kill him in his store on 
the night when he was playing his fiddle. 

All the men wore on their arms a band 
of red flannelette; at last he had fallen 
into the hands of the fanatic followers of 
the prophet Satumamin. 

His gun and his knife were taken from 
him; his horse was seized, and a Kaffir 
sent his knobkerrie flying at the dog as 
it rushed from the scene; however, it 
missed hitting the little terrier, which 
turned out a fortunate thing for Sydney. 

The attack took place at the edge of a 
forest, and now the Kaffirs led him into 
the wood, rifled his pockets, and securely 
bound him to a tree. He knew that they 
had 6ome object in doing so, for in ordinary 
circumstances a blow on the head from a 
knobkerrie would have ended all. After 
having secured him to the tree in such a 
manner that he could move no part of his 
body but his head, they hurled insults 
at him, and then disappeared over the 
veldt. 

It was late in the afternoon that the 
attack had taken place, and already the sun 
was fast disappearing. Sydney tried to 
move in his bonds, but so tightly had he 
been bound that the effort gave him con¬ 
siderable pain without in any degree loosen¬ 
ing the ropes. He shouted until he was 
hoarse, but no one appeared in answer to 
his cries. He dared not think what his fate 
would be when the night came and the 
leopards would prowl through the forest, 
finding him, in his bonds, an easy prey. 

Suddenly, without any warning sound, a 
figure appeared in front of him, and for 
a moment he thought that he was saved; 
but his hopes disappeared as he recognised 
the wicked, wily face of his enemy, 
Satumamin. 

“ Ah, Boss Sydney, leopards eat you 
soon. Leopards like white man.” His evil 
eyes gleamed with malice and hatred as he 
walked round the bound man taunting him 
with his approaching fate. Then he seated 
himself on the ground in front of his victim 
and watched him as the darkness fell, 
every now and then reminding him of the 
lions and leopards. 

As soon as night had fully come the 
prophet climbed up into a tree a few yards 
away, where he could still watch his victim 
and gloat over his fate. 

The coming of night in Bechuanaland 
means the coming of a hundred uncanny 
sounds. First, before darkness really falls, 
the human-like cries of the baboons are 
heard, and when these have ceased the 
hideous, weird, laughing cackle of the 
hyaenas comes, and the growling of 
leopards, and now and then the concerted 
roar of a party of lions. 

Sydney, in a half-stupefied condition 
heard these sounds, and wondered how long 
it would be before some leopards prowling 
by should discover him, and then- 
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But another sound broke on his ears— 
the sound of galloping horses and the bark¬ 
ing of a dog. The old prophet also heard, 
for he descended from the tree with great 
agility and approached Sydney with his 
huge knife clasped in his hand; but ere he 
had taken a couple of steps two English¬ 
men on horseback dashed up, led to the 
spot by Sydney’s dog. Satumamin dis¬ 


appeared, flitting from tree to tree like a 
huge moth. 

Sydney was quickly released, and, after 
his stiffness had worn off, was put on a 
horse’s back and taken to a farm about 
three miles away. His sagacious dog had 
made its way to this farm, and by con¬ 
tinued barking had led the men to think 
something was wrong, and they saddled a 


couple of horses and the dog led them to 
the spot where the attack had been made. 

His horse was recovered a few days 
later, and two Kaffirs were arrested and 
imprisoned, one being the man who had 
made the attack on the store. 

In spite of every effort the prophet was 
not found. He disappeared from the dis¬ 
trict, and has not been heard of since. 


I n Australia there is so much wild, open 
country, that animals are, in those dis¬ 
tricts, always straying off the farms and 
stations into the bush, where it is very 
difficult to get hold of them again. So we 
have “wild” horses, cattle, sheep, and 
dogB. Of course, we have the native wild 
dog, or dingo, also; but nowadays most 
of the “ wild ” dogs are domestic dogs 
one wild, or cross-breds. Some years ago 
was living in a beautiful wild moun¬ 
tainous district near Stawell, in the 
western district of Victoria. Around 
Stawell there are several mountain ranges; 
one, called the Grampians, being very 
high and covered with splendid trees. 
Running out from the foot of the ranges 
are scores of gullies, with smaller hills. 

These gullies and hills were the home of 
a curious variety of domestic animals that 
had gone wild. There were scores of 
sheep that had wandered into the ranges 
from neighbouring sheep stations and had 
never been recovered. There were also 
large flocks of goats that had taken 
naturally to the mountains as soon as they 
escaped. Also there were red deer that 
had been purposely turned loose, and had 
found in the ranges a congenial home. 
Finally, there were a number of wild 
cattle that had escaped at various times 
from the surrounding cattle stations. 

The wild rocky nature of the ranges, 
with their dense covering of trees and 
scrub, made it a very paradise for all these 
animals, who thrived and multiplied apace. 
So, whenever we had a day or two to spare, 
we used to go into the bush for a cattle 
hunt. It was, I may say, not the safest 
of recreations, as most of the wild cattle 
were inclined to rush and charge you, 
especially after a bit of shaking up. The 
wildest of bulls can be safely managed in 
open country, where you can see every¬ 
thing for some distance around you. But 
in the forest and amongst the hills the 
conditions were altogether in favour of 
the wild cattle. Sometimes, while ambling 
along quite unconcernedly, you would sud¬ 
denly hear an angry snort, and before you 
had time to tighten your bridle-rein a bull 
was charging you out of a patch of dense 
scrub. On these occasions you had to trust 
to the instinct and quickness of your 
mountain pony. I always rode a clever 
little fourteen-hands pony, as surefooted 
as a goat, able to go all day, and as fast 
as a hare for a short burst. Several times 
I was in a tight corner with wild cattle, 
and each time the pony got me out of it. 
He was particularly good at dodging and 
turning, and in the hills this was a highly 
useful faculty. 

On one occasion I was out searching for 
stray sheep, which were wanted for shear¬ 
ing. Coming to a very rough bit of 
country, I left my pony to feed in a gully, 
and walked to the top of a small hill, from 
which T could overlook another gully, 
lint I had just got to the top of the hill 
when I saw, not sheep, but a small black 
bull. The bull saw me at the same time. 


After Wild Cattle. 

By FRANK SMITH. 

and at once came trotting up towards me. 

I turned and set off, full speed, for my 
pony, trusting to the very rough ground to 
impede the bull. But he was used to the 
rough country, and gained so rapidly on 
me that I had to climb hurriedly into the 
ffrst tree available. It happened to be a 
small she-oak, a tree not twenty feet high, 
and very loosely attached to the soil. The 
bull came on to the foot of the tree, looked 
angrily up at me, and, after pawing the 
earth, gave the tree a vicious poke with his 
horns. It shook alarmingly, and I shook 
too. But the buli, fortunately, did not 
know enough to follow up his advantage. 

He started to feed, but always kept an 
eye on the tree. I could see my horse, less 
than a quarter of a mile away, but he was 
not accustomed to be called up, and only 
looked towards me when I whistled and 
shouted his name. Possibly, too, he didn’t 
care for the look of the bull. Now and 
again, I came cautiously down the tree, 
with the object of getting to another and 
stronger one some hundred yards away; 
but each time the bull promptly came up 
to the tree, and twice he butted it. Each 
time he butted it the crazy tree seemed to 
be on the point of tottering to the ground, 
and my heart was in my mouth. So I made 
up my mind to wait patiently for some¬ 
thing to turn up. I had been three hours 
up the tree, and was getting hungry. But 
my lunch was on my pony’s Baddle. For¬ 
tunately, the pony was trained to wait for 
his master, and never went out of sight, 
quietly feeding about the gully. And the 
bull, though he could see the pony quite 
plainly, devoted all his attention to me. 

The afternoon wore on, and I was getting 
very weary and hungry. At last, just 
about five o’clock, I noticed that my pony 
w'as getting impatient. It had finished 
feeding, and had commenced to wander. 
Fortunately, it was wandering in my direc¬ 
tion. As I had kept very quiet, the bull, 
too, had gradually fed away from my tree. 

I watched them both very anxiously, 
until the time came when the bull, on one 
side of the tree, was over 100 yards away, 
while the pony was about fifty yards dis¬ 
tant on the other side. Down from the 
tree I slid, and as I did so I called my pony 
by name. Instantly it stood still and 
looked towards me as I ran. But the bull 
had seen me too, and was at once in hot 
pursuit. Over stones and bushes I flew, 
and fairly threw myself into the saddle. 
Once there I was safe. 

Round the pony wheeled, and instantly 
put a clump of scrub between us and the 
bull. Then over boulders and bushes we 
scrambled, down into the clearer gully, 
where there was a horse track. The bull 
followed, and I found that he was very 
fast. But my pony was fresh, I was a 
lightweight those days, and we went helter- 
skelter down the track. 

For a little while it was a race, but in 
less than half a mile we were leaving our 
pursuer. To unsight him (which should 
always be done if possible) I turned up a 


winding side-track, and the bull soon 
afterwards thundered past. We never 
saw him again, and I was very thankful 
to get rid of him. 

A boundary-rider on the station was out 
a short time after, and was chased by 
the same bulL The stockman, however, 
was mountain-bred himself, and knew all 
there was to know about the ranges. He 
manoeuvred the bull till he got him near a 
dangerous declivity. Then he coaxed him 
to charge. The bull came on at a furious 
rate, but, losing his footing, went clatter¬ 
ing down, head over heels, to the foot of 
the declivity. The stockman, going down 
carefully afterwards, found him lying quite 
dead, with apparently a broken neck. He 
prosaically skinned him, and that was the 
last of this vicious bull. 

A new-chum stockman, who knew 
nothing of the ranges, was one day out 
on a back paddock of the station, and 
came across three wild cows that had come 
down from the ranges into the station 
country. He did not know they were wild 
cattle, and when they came cantering to¬ 
wards him he stared at them in amaze¬ 
ment. As they got closer, and didn’t ap¬ 
pear very friendly-looking, he turned his 
horse and cantered away towards the 
homestead. Still the cattle followed, and 
were gaining on him. 

Being a new-chum, he was not riding' a 
good horse. However, he urged the horse 
on, and found that he could just about 
keep ahead. And so the strange chase 
continued. There was a clear run of two 
miles to the homestead gate. As the gate 
came in sight the new-chum was almost 
beaten, and his horse was puffing badly, 
while the cattle were right on his heels. 
He reached the gate, threw himself to the 
ground, and scrambled over, leaving his 
horse to his fate. He had nothing, not 
even a whip, to defend himself, and was 
looking for a stick. But the cattle, rather 
strangely, had stopped as soon as he had. 
They stood looking at the horse for a few 
seconds, and then, turning round, went 
back to the hills. Cautiously opening the 
gate, the new-chum secured his blowing 
horse and rode home. 

There was only one way to get these 
wild cattle, and that was with the aid of 
the rifle. It was quite impossible to cut 
them out of the ranges alive. I have seen 
six first-class stockmen spend a day trying 
to bring some good-looking young wild 
cattle into the home station paddock. 
And, at the close of the day, when every 
horse was covered with foam, and every 
man dog-tired, all they had caught was a 
yearling calf, which a couple of the dogs 
had run down. A Winchester rifle, how¬ 
ever, can be used w’ith deadly effect. 
Scores of the wild cattle were shot by one 
of the station hands who was a particu¬ 
larly good rifle-shot; and now it is a very 
rare thing to see a wild bull or cow on that 
side of the ranges. But, while it lasted, 
a scurry after them was one of the most 
enjoyable outings the station had to offer. 
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By ti. O. ARCHER. 


able arms at the top. He devised a number 
of different positions for these arms, singly 


The stations in the country were destroyed 
by the rural population, and on one occa¬ 


Llysfaen Semaphore Telegraph Station. 
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One of the old signal stations on the Liverpool-Holyhead Line with a look-out deck on the roof of the 
bow-window of the telegraph office. 


T here is an erroneous impression that 
“ telegraph,” derived from the Greek 
tele, “ far-off,” and grapho, “ to write, ’ 
is a modern coined word, dating from the 
birth of electro-telegraphic communication. 
It first came to be applied, however, more 
than a hundred years ago to the system of 
visual-mechanical signalling by means of 
arms or indicators, termed semaphores 
(from the Greek tsema, “ a sign,” and 
phero, “to bear”), which, in turn, was 
merely an improvement upon many ancient 
modes of transmitting information accord¬ 
ing to a pre-arranged code by beacon fires, 
lamps, flags, trumpet calls, gun fire, etc. 
The numerous “ Telegraph Hills ” and 
“ Telegraph Inns ” scattered about the 
country are relics of the days of sema¬ 
phore signalling, and have nothing to do 
with those wonderful combinations of in¬ 
animate matter which literally write at a 
distance the intelligence committed to 
them. 

Semaphore telegraphy was first systema¬ 
tised—we cannot say fnvented—by a 
Frenchman named Claud Chappe, in 1793, 
after he had made a futile attempt to 
employ electricity for telegraphic purposes. 
In the year 1790 Chappe invented the first 
synchronous telegraph, employing two 
clocks marking seconds in combination 
with sound signals, which were produced 
by striking on a stewpan. But as sound 
travels so comparatively slowly, it would 
in long distances lag behind; therefore, 
Chappe erected insulated wires for a certain 
distance, and arranged that the discharge 
of a Leyden jar should indicate the precise 
moment for noting the position of the 
hands. Another difficulty then arose— 
namely, electrical insulation. The more he 
extended his wires the greater this became, 


and ultimately he abandoned electricity 
for optico-mechanics. 

Chappe’s semaphore instrument con¬ 
sisted of an upright post, with two move¬ 


and in combination, to signify letters of 
the alphabet and phrases. His first line of 


semaphores to be established extended 
from the roof of the Louvre, in Paris, to 
Lille, a distance of 150 miles. People 
were prejudiced against the new machinery. 


sion the inventor, in trying to save his 
property, narrowly escaped from the mob 
with his life. However, after the capture 
of Conde had been communicated by it the 
French Government realised the value of 
the system for military purposes. They 
took over Chappe’s installation, and con¬ 
ferred upon him the special title of 
“ Ingenieur-Telegraphe.” The honour of 
this invention was then contested by many 
persons. The chagrin which these disputes 
produced in the mind of Chappe threw him 
into a deep melancholy, and in 1805 he 
committed suicide by drowning himself in 
a well. 

The use of semaphores was introduced 
into England from France in 1795. One of 
the first lines to be established was between 
London and Portsmouth, a distance of 
85 miles, for the use of the Admiralty. 
The several stations comprising this route 
were as follows : The Admiralty, White¬ 
hall ; Chelsea; Putney; Kingston; 
Cooper’s, Chately, Pearly, Bannicle, Haste, 
Holder, and Beacon Hills ; Compton Down ; 
Portsdowrn Hill; Southsea Beach; and a 
square tower at the end of High Street, 
Portsmouth, commanding a view of the 
harbour, Solent, and Spithead. The first 
message occupied twenty minutes, but 
as the operators became more expert 
in signalling a brief message was des¬ 
patched and an answer received in less 
than a minute. Other lines, placing the 
Admiralty in communication with Dover 
and Plymouth, were subsequently estab¬ 
lished. 

Of course, the semaphore telegraph was 
only of use during clear weather. Vexatious 
interruptions continually took place, and 
droll accidents occasionally resulted from 
the sudden cessation of communication, 


Prestatyn Semaphore Telegraph Station. 

One ot the stations on the Liverpool-Holyhead Line, with the original semaphore mast extant. 
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from a fog, rain-storm, etc., during 
the transmission of a message. For ex¬ 
ample, during the Peninsular war, while 
the public were anxiously awaiting news, 
the words “Wellington defeated” were 
telegraphed to London. A panic ensued. 


It turned out, however, that just as the 
word “ defeated ” had been deciphered, at 
some part of the line a sudden mist had 
come on and cut off the remainder of the 
message. Eventually the public mind was 
relieved with the news that the full mes¬ 


sage was : “ Wellington defeated the 

French.” 

The Deal and Plymouth lines fell into 
disuse after the peace of 1815, although 
the Deal line was re-opened in 1842 and 
worked for a brief period as a private 


venture, its London station being a shot 
tower on the Surrey side of London Bridge, 
bearing this inscription, “ Watson’s 
Telegraph to the Downs.’’ This telegraph 
station, surmounted by two masts twenty 
feet apart and fifty feet high, was en¬ 


tirely consumed in the great fire in which 
St. Olave’s Church was destroyed, with the 
surrounding buildings, on August 19, 1843. 

The Admiralty-Portsmouth line con¬ 
tinued in regular working, for the trans¬ 
mission of official despatches only, until 
December 31, 1847, after which it was 
superseded by the electric telegraph. 

Semaphore lines did not multiply in this 
country to the extent they did in France. 
When in 1844 it began to be a question of 
replacing the latter with the electric tele¬ 
graph, thirty of the principal French towns 
were in direct communication with Paris, 
and there were 534 stations scattered about 
the country. 

The last semaphore telegraph in this 
country was the one established by the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board between 
the Bidston Light, Liverpool, and Holy- 
head Mountain, in 1827, for the purpose of 
signalling the movements of transatlantic 
shipping. The distance is about 74 miles, 
and there were eight intermediate stations 
on the mountains of the North Wales coast, 
the average distance between each station 
being about 8J miles. The existing stations, 
of an improved pattern to the original, were 
built in 1841, as an inscribed plate in front 
of the semaphorians’ cottages announces. 
They are furnished with great bow-shaped 
windows, above some of which is a roomy 
look-out deck. The signalling apparatus 
used on this line consisted of a tall mast 
with six arms, which were set in motion 
by one revolution of a winch. This is the 
only old semaphore line whose stations 
have been preserved. The latter are now- 
utilised for various purposes, notably as 
isolation hospitals for infectious cases. 

This was a very efficient semaphore line. 
Every day at one o’clock a signal to regu¬ 
late the timepieces at the different stations, 
and to ask Holyhead if it had anything to 
report, used to be despatched, and the 
answer “yes” or “no" was frequently 
received at Liverpool within half a minute, 
the shortest time on record being eighteen 
seconds, a distance there and back of 148 
miles. On one occasion a longer question 
was sent and an answer received from 
Holyhead within twenty-three seconds. 
The Liverpool-Holyhead line transmitted 
its last message on November 24, 1860, 
when, in this capacity, the semaphore tele¬ 
graph closed its career of usefulness for 
ever. 

Semaphore signalling is still largely 
used for communicating with ships near 
the coast, but there can be no doubt that 
this system will soon be wholly superseded 
by “ wireless ” telegraphy. 
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The old Semaphore on the root of the Admiralty, 100 years ago. 
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“Three Goals to Twoi” 

By D. L. A. JEPHSON, ex-Captaln of Surrey County Eleven. 


T t was hard lines on old Graham to be laid 
up, and with such a footling thing, too, 
as mumps, on the eve of our match of the 
year versus Lensfield. 

He had worked like a horse and put his 
whole heart into the shaping of a decent 
team, which had been no light task, I can 
tell you, as he had only three of last year’s 
eleven besides himself to rely on. 

There was plenty of good stuff to choose 
from, but you know how it is when fellows 
have not played together before; every¬ 
thing seems to be at sixes and sevens, 
which it takes time and patience to weld 
into an “harmonious whole,” as I heard 
our “ Head ” say once. 


This is the case in most games, pre¬ 
eminently so in “ Soccer ” ; therefore it was 
not surprising that during the earlier part 
of our season we were a bit ragged and lost 
match after match. But as time went on 
matters improved—the machine worked 
smoothly ; we had won our last two games 
hands down, and looked forward with a 
certain amount of confidence to our final 
tussle, tough though it might be. 

Yes, we were distinctly a decent team— 
above the average. 

A bit on the light side, maybe, but we 
were fast, we pulled together, our passing 
was good, and in Graham, our captain, we 
had a centre-forward of whom any public 


school might be proud—keen, cool-headed, 
quick on his feet, and a splendid shot. 

And now he was laid by the heels—poor 
old Graham ! No wonder he felt sick; hia 
last term, too, and only one more day 
before the match he had set his heart on 
winning. 

And whom had we to take his 01800 7 
Well, Foxy Clarke seemed the most likely. 
Rather an unknown quantity, one of the 
new choices; he had only played three 
times for the eleven, outside right. 

A slim chap with chestnut hair, sharp 
nose and chin, and bright golden-brown 
eyes. A born sprinter, if ever there was 
one, and cunning as they make them. 
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Whether, with all hie pace and footwork, 
he possessed that great essential to aU 
games (and as a matter of fact the great 
essential in every walk in life), that little 
piece of “heart”—that “inside” of 
moral indiarubber that, however many 
“ knockabouts ” pass its way, comes ap 
smiling—for ever hoping, for ever striv> 
ing for the beet; whether he would follow 
in the footsteps of G. 0. Smith and Vivian 
Woodward—that we could not tell. He 
was not very popular with the other fellows 
—they couldn’t quite make him out; 
straight as a die, mind, but careful of hie 
money and with a tongue that at times cut 
to the bone—two things that boys posi¬ 
tively loathe. 

Jack Smedley, one of the old hands, was 
to be skipper, and Ocklees came into the 
team as outside-right, taking Clarke’s 
place. 

This was Friday afternoon, and the 
match was to be on Saturday. 

The Head behaved like a brick; he let 
the eleven off afternoon school, and 
Bentley of St. John’s, an old Crableighian, 
got together a scratch team to give them a 
bit of a show. 

Jack Smedley sat next to me at tea. 
“ How goes it, old man? ” said I. 

“ I think we’ll do,” was his reply. 
“ Ocklees is a bit wooden, but Clarke is 
first-class; you never saw anything like 
him for pace—a shade too fast if anything. 
Give him another stone and two inches in 
height, and you won’t find one to touch 
him, not if you hunt a month of Sundays.” 

The next day, Saturday, dawned bright 
and fine, though rain had fallen in the 
night, and consequently the ground (we 
played on the “ Upper ” this term, as it 
was farther off the river) was distinctly 
soft, the thing that would tell against Lens- 
field, who were a bigger and heavier lot. 

Just before two they arrived, and by 2.15 
the game started. 

I must say Lensfield were a fine side, 
and very workmanlike they looked in their 
black with rose caps and stockings. 

Eight of them had played in last year’s 
match, while we only had three of our old 
team. Hammersly, Joyce, Kitson, Briggs, 
and Meinert—we all knew what they could 
do; and the half-backs, Crampton and 
Snaithe, were a useful pair. Ridley, the 
centre-half, was new to us; as for old 
Warmsley, the goalkeeper, to get past him 
was a feat to be proud of. Well over six 
feet, long-armed, and a pair of hands—I 
never saw such fists ! 

And there lay our weak spot. Locker 
wasn’t bad, but not in the same class with 
Warmsley—too uncertain, apt to change 
his mind at the last moment. 

This Graham had seen, and therefore his 
tactics had always been : “ Attack ! attack ! 
Keep ’em going—get up their end—it’s our 
only chance.” 

Dear old Jack, he had had this dinned 
into his ears often enough, and did his 
best to carry it out. 

The ground was packed, for, besides our 
three hundred odd and a sprinkling from 
Lensfield, the town had turned out in 
force; there must have been close on two 
thousand spectators, and as the game 
progressed the air was punctuated with 
shouts and cheers. 

My thoughts wandered off to Graham, 
fretting and fuming in “ Sick House,” 
unable to get even a glimpse of the game— 
only to hear the voioee of a really sporting 
crowd, raised most impartially for good 
work from either side. 

I knew how he must be feeling, having 
gone through the same thing a couple of 
years since, when a broken leg, badly set, 


had put *' paid ” to my “ footer ” account 
for ever. Of course he was only out of it 
temporarily, but the fact was none the less 
galling for the moment. 

However, to get back to our “ sheep ” ! 
The whistle sounded and the game began. 

Things were fairly quiet for the first five 
minutes, the ball see-sawing from black to 
green-and-white with monotonous regu¬ 
larity. Then Foxy got it and, supported 
by Wheeler and Parsons, made one of his 
lightning rushes up the rise towards the 
Lensfield goal; he dodged Kitson and 
Joyce, and then passed the ball cleverly to 
Wheeler just as Briggs came thundering to 
the charge, and owing to his half-turn 
missed him—by inches—but knocked poor 
“ Jonah” Wayland flat, falling on top of 
him and squeezing him breathless. 

In the meanwhile Wheeler, who had got 
the ball, made a ripping shot, rather high, 
but Warmsley’s gigantic hands caught it, 
and he punted it up the field, where it 
dropped at the feet of Meinert, who 
trapped it, and down the elope he came, 
past Cooper and Crofts; but Smedley 
proved one too many for him, and with a 
well-plaoed kick sent the ball on its return 
journey. Quick as a flash Foxy pounced 
on it, and this time got safely home, 
feinted, and with a magnificent drive 
scored the first goal for Crableigh fifteen 
minutes from the start. 

The pace had been terrific and couldn’t 
last. Things slowed down till Hammersly, 
Lensfield’s centre-forward, a big, powerful 
fellow, with the stride of an ostrich, got 
the ball and with barely a check landed it 
in the net within a minute of half-time. 

Poor old Locker was quite at sea, and, 
though he threw himself down, missed the 
leather by a couple of feet. 

I charged over to “ Sick House ” and 
shouted up at the window : “ Half-time— 
one all,” for Graham’s benefit, and then 
got back for the rest of the game. 

The whistle sounded and away they 
went. This time the odds were in our 
favour, playing down the elope and with 
the wind behind us. 

The ground, too, was getting a bit 
slippery, and spills were the order of the 
day, “ Jonah ” Wayland getting a nasty 
twist of the ankle, which caused him to 
limp like a rabbit; but then “Jonah” 
always did have the worst luck—he ought 
to be used to it by now. 

You generally met him with his arm in 
a sling, or hobbling with a Btick, or with 
one eye bunged up. He took it all like a 
lamb ; a downright decent chap was 
“ Jonah,” with a cheery smile and a heart 
of gold. 

On the other side Kitson, in trying to get 
the ball from Smedley, came an awful 
purler, jarring his right shoulder; how¬ 
ever, he picked himself up, and as he had 
gained his point, the ultimate result being 
a second goal to Lensfield, was quite satis¬ 
fied with his performance. 

We Crableighians were beginning to get 
a bit anxious; only twenty minutes to go, 
and one goal behind—and then the blind 
goddess turned our way. 

Wheeler intercepted a pass from Joyce, 
“handing” it on to Clarke, who broke 
away down the field, and with a long low 
“skimmer” planted the ball in the far 
corner of the net just out of Warmsley’s 
reach. 

Two all! Twelve minutes to go. 

It might be anybody’s game. Our 
fellows cheered themselves hoarse. As for 
little Conybeare, the weird sounds he 
emitted in his squeaky voice upset me 
altogether. 

“ Oh, shut up, you ass ! ” I said, when I 


could speak for laughing; and then he 
danced up and down with stray pipes and 
shrieks till some one gave him a punch that 
turned his jubilant outcries into howls. 

The last six minutes proved the most 
exciting of all, for after Parsons, our 
inside-right, had steered the ball to within 
shooting distance, the ominous cry “ Off¬ 
side—off side” knocked that chance on 
the head, and we thought we should have 
to remain satisfied with a draw. 

Once more it was a case of Clarke to the 
rescue. Lensfield, though winded from 
the heavy going, made a final bid for 
victory. They pressed the attack and 
nearly got home, when Cattermole, with a 
fine bit of headwork, saved the situation. 
Smedley and Briggs came into collision 
over the ball and were sprawling in the 
mud when Wheeler, seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity, pounced on the leather and passed 
to Clarke. 

It was a case of now or never. Foxy 
was quite clear that it should be now. 
Still fresh as paint, and keeping his head 
like a hero, he dodged the opposing forces 
one after another, and tore down the slope 
at a rate that seemed almost impossible at 
this stage of the game. 

He knew that he had only himself to 
rely on, as he had outpaced his “ wings ” ; 
it was a race against time, and time should 
get the worst of it! 

The onlookers cheered again and again. 
“ Well played, young ’un ! ” “ Keep it 
up ! ” “ Oh, he’s down—no, he’s not! ” 

Little Conybeare squeaked again, but 
nobody minded him this time. And then 
came the end. 

The two backs hurled themselves for¬ 
ward ; quick as thought Clarke changed 
his direction and shot across the net into 
the right corner—a second after the 
whistle sounded ! 

It was a close thing. 

Then you should have heard the roar 
that burst from the whole ground. 
“ Three goals to two. Bravo, Crableigh ! ” 

Well, it was the most exciting match I 
have ever seen, and I think, let Foxy 
Clarke’s life outrival that of Methuselah, 
the moment of this winning goal will still 
have been one of the moments of his 
existence. 

We sent Lensfield off with a rousing 
cheer, and made the best of our way 
through the fast-gathering mist to our 
respective “ houses,” I shouting up at the 
window again as I passed to let Graham 
know the result of the match. 

Then came tea and the wagging of 
tongues, discussing the game in all its 
aspects, in the midst of which little Cony- 
beare’s penetrating pipe could be heard at 
the far end of the table, waxing eloquent 
in praise of his hero and the hero of the 
match, Foxy Clarke! 

jr jt jr 

Correspondence. 


TROOPER.—There are no recruiting offices for the North- 
West Mounted Police or the Natal Police in this 
country. You should apply for information either 
at the Canada office or the Natal office, both of which 
are in Victoria Street, Westminster. See “ Whitaker's 
Almanack.” 

B, p.—1. The largest cable steamer now afloat to the 
Colonia, 7,976 tons, belonging to the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company. 2. The 
Olympic is of 45,000 tons, and to 852 ft. long, 92 ft, 
wide and 59 ft. in draught. 

RufUK, England, T. B., and A. Fowler.—P articulars 
at the Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, 
Westminster, or of the Agent-General of the Colony. 
See answer to “ Trooper. 
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A group of Members of the Blackheath Model Aero Club, which is one of the most successful Aero Clubs in the South, having flying-grounds at 

Eltham, Lee, and Blackheath. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PEACE. 

[Suggested by the interrupted combat between 
Hereford and Norfolk tlirough the intervention of 
Richard II.] 

Mighty the hand that is raised, and obedience 
Yields will and accord to the mace of a King. 
But who can maintain that the peace that ensueth 
Is Peace and Goodwill as the Angels would sing ? 

Policy, Power. Ambition, constraineth 

That feuds of Nobles should end in goodwill. 

But Heralds may trumpet, and Pursuivants carry, 

A Message of Peace that is Enmity still. 

Peace is a blossom of Holy conception. 

Its petals are pure as the heart of a child. 

And wafted by God on their mission of mercy 
May calm and control the tempestuous wild. 

Peace that remaineth may come in a whisper. 

May enter a heart that is stormy and proud, 

May work in the Councils of Monarchs or Statesmen 
Or quiet the tumult of Riotous Crowd. 

Peace groweth inward though outward embracing 
It seeketh so gently the good of the soul; 

And worketh as ever divinely persuading 
The welfare of One is the good of the Whole. 

T. M. CREE. 


BOYS AND THEIR IMAGINATION. 

“ Imagination is a great power for good or evil in 
the hearts of young men," said the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, Principal of New College, Edinburgh, in a 
recent address at Clayesmore. " Carlyle says," he 
went on, “ ‘ Imagination Is the hell-gate or the heaven- 
gate of every young man's life.’ It is the hell-gate 
through which demons come up and poison the blood. 
But also it is the heaven-gate through which saints 
and angels come and fill the soul with pictures of 
truth, beauty, and goodness, which keep a man’s 
heart and hands clean. Keep your hands and hearts 
clean. Your own hearts and consciences will tell you 
" hat to do. Dante says that on the Mount of Purifica¬ 
tion he heard those who were washing their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb singing thus as they lay down 
to sleep : 

“ Par off let impure vision fly. 

No phantom of the night molest, 

Curb thou our raging enemy 
That we in chaste repose may rest.’ 

1 think this is one of the most thrilling lines of that 
thrilling book.” 

J5T* 


The Modern Boy. 

“ Come here, Willie. I want to speak to you I ” 
‘‘All right, pa. I’ll ring you up on the ’phone 1 ” 

J5T* 
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Fighting the Flames: Out West. 


* * * 

The Mystery of 
the Black Cliff. 

By J. and P. WILSON. 

CHAPTER II. 

T he local inspector of police looked 
worried. He was a tall man, bronzed 
by the sun and wind, with a look of health 
upon his countenance which only an abun¬ 
dance of good fresh air can give. Ray¬ 
mond Carr contemplated him thought¬ 
fully, comparing him with his pasty-faced 
subordinates of London. 

“ I thought I might venture to ask your 
advice,” said the inspector slowly. “ It 
seems to me that this is a case beyond our 
powers down here, sir ! ” 

Raymond Carr cleared his voice—a habit 
which he had. 

“Quite,” he answered; “only I cannot 
take the matter over officially, without 
orders from London.” 

“ Could you telegraph Scotland Yard, 
Mr. Carr? ” 

The detective stroked his chin. 

“A good idea, inspector,” he said. 
“ We will act upon that presently, if the 
case seems to demand it.” 

He finished his coffee, took a look round 
the room, and rose to his feet, with a sign 
to intimate his readiness to leave. 

He was a tall man, thin and gaunt. 
His face was furrowed and lined, his 
cheek bones prominent, while a small dark 
moustache covered his upper lip. In the 
matter of clothes he was possessed of 
somewhat strange tastes, for he habitually 
wore a black suit, which gave people the 
idea that he might be in mourning for a 
wife, long since departed for another 
world ; for the suit w r as obviously old and 
threadbare, and devoid of anything in the 
nature of shape. 

Together the two men passed out of the 
inn—favoured by the detective in prefer¬ 
ence to the hotel—and down the little old 
cobbled street. It was no longer the only 
street; it was now only one of many. Near 
by was a road, running parallel with it, 
in w'hich were shops—new shops—which 
had appeared like magic to keep pace with 
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the growth of Trevagel. Others were 
springing up near by, and as evidence of 
the growth of the place a email band of 
nigger minstrels were making their way 
down to the front for the morning per¬ 
formance. 

Raymond Carr shook his head a little 
sadly. This would l>e his first and last 
visit to Trevagel, he told himself. With 
the coming of the next year he would have 
to choose a spot at some distance from 
the railway* where he could indulge in his 
hobby. The presence of holiday-makers 
was a source of annoyance to him, and he 
looked upon them as the desecrators of 
Cornwall. 

“ Now',” he said, “ Mr.-Mr.-? ” 

“ Hogwell.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Hogwell. Will you 
tell me the main facts of the case ? ” 

The inspector shifted his gloves from 
one hand to the other. 

“ About six months ago,” he said, as 
they walked together up the street, “ Silas 
Clavering 1 was found by the coastguards 
at the bottom of Black Cliff. He had 
been to St. Yone the night before to see 
his brother about a bit of property he had, 
and it was supposed he had missed his way 
in the dark, and walked over the cliff.” 

“ He was dead ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered the inspector with 
a grim little laugh, ‘‘he was dead ! The 
Black Cliff is nigh three hundred feet 
high ! ” 

“Quite,” Raymond Carr said. “Was 
he a man who knew the road 7 ” 

The inspector nodded his head slowly. 

“Yes,” he answered. “That was the 
funny part about it, to my way of think¬ 
ing. Silas Clavering had lived his whole 
life here and knew' every step of the way. 
How he came to make the mistake . . . 
Well ! I have my doubts whether it was a 
mistake on his part ! ” 

“Ah!” 

“Then, three weeks later, the same 
accident happened again. You know that 
farm up on the downs. Mr. Carr? The man 
wdio owned that place went over the 
face of the cliff in just the same way as 
Clavering ! ” 

The detective again cleared his voice 
from force of habit. 

“You searched the top of the cliffs? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Carr. The ground was as 


hard as iron—baked dry with the sun and 

wind. There w«m nothing to be seen ! ” 

“ Nothing to throw any light upon the 
matter 7 ” 

The inspector hesitated. 

“ Well.” he answered, “ there was a 
boy in the village—a lad who is half an 
idiot, and roams the village at all hours 
of the night—declared he saw a light 
moving, on the top of the Black Cliff about 
the time the farmer was expected home.” 

“ Did you learn the hour? ” 

“ Not with any exactness. Old Esdailc 
was expected home from St. Yone any 
time between eleven o’clock at night and 
one o'clock in the morning. The lad said 
he saw the light about half past eleven, 
and fhen later he changed his mind, and 
said half-past twelve.” 

“ Had this Mr. Esdaile a lantern with 
him ? ” 

“No, Mr. .Carr. But then the boy is 
half an idiot, and it may be he saw nothing 
at all.” 

The detective nodded, and fished a 
cigarette-case from his pocket. With a 
glance of apology at the inspector’s uni¬ 
form, he selected a cigarette from & pozen 
the case contained, and lighted it. 

“ Now, what about this morning? ” he 
asked. 

Inspector Hogwell was silent for a 
moment before he spoke. 

“You know that little whitewashed 
cottage down on the front, Mr. Carr? ” 

“The one with the strip of land round 
it?” 

“ Yes ! It has a couple of acres of land 
or so. Well, Mrs. Deveril came up to the 
station about twelve o’clock last night, 
to say her husband hadn’t come home. He 
had gone to St-. Yone in the afternoon 
across the cliffs to take some fish to the 
market, and hadn’t returned.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Well ! we’d heard these tales about 
Deveril before. He’d got a bad name in 
the place—drink. So the constable in 
charge sent the old lady home again, and 
told her not to worry.” He paused a 
moment before continuing. “ About five 
o’clock this morning,” he went on, “ we 
got a message from the coastguard station 
to say that there was a man lying at the 
foot of the Black Cliff. So out we went, 
and it was—Deveril.” 


Raymond Carr nodded. 

“ We’ve had rain the past two nights,” 
he suggested. 

“Yes, sir; and we’ve searched the clifl 
top. You can see his footmarks there 
right enough, and the thing looks as if 
there had been some sort of a struggle.” 

“ Anything found ? ” 

“ Nothing ! ” 

“ And the body ? '* 

“ Here, Mr. Carr ! ” 

The inspector pushed open the door of 
the police station, which was a strongly 
built edifice of stone, and led the way 
through the charge-room to the back of 
the building. 

Removing his cap, he turned the handle 
of a door, and beckoned his companion 
to enter. The walls of the room were of 
bare stone, with a stone floor, a large sky¬ 
light in the ceiling giving admittance to 
light and air. 

Upon a stone table in the centre of the 
room lay the body of a tall, strongly built 
man. Carr tiptoed across the floor, and 
looked him over. 

“ Broken neck,” he suggested. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The body had been stripped of ite 
clothes, and was lying nude. A bruise' 
upon the right leg and a large gaping 
wound at the back of the head, caused by 
striking a point of rock in the fall, were 
the only marks of violence. 

“A strong man,” the detective mut¬ 
tered. 

He drew a lens from hie pocket, and 
with it he carefully scrutinised the hands 
and face of the body. Two small scratches 
upon the face exacted some minutes’ atten¬ 
tion, but little seemed forthcoming from 
the examination, fora frown gethered upon 
the detective’s face. He shook his head 
and muttered something inaudible. His 
next step was to make careful measure¬ 
ment of the dead man’s boots, which were 
lying in the corner of the room, and with 
this information gained he slipped the 
tape back into his pocket, and turned 
towards the door. 

“ Now we might visit the top of the 
cliff,” he whispered. 

The inspector nodded, shut the door 
gently after him, and locked it. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 


A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 


Author of 

C itoyen Joseph Marie Dujardin was 
the only brother of Madame Friteau. 
She was buxom, as the hostess of a famous 
hostelry should be, for she proclaimed 
good fare and plenty for all would-be 
guests. But Citoyen Joseph was a spare 
man; like Cassius lie had “a lean and 
hungry look,” and he carried out the like¬ 
ness to the famous Roman by being a 


By TOM BEVAN, 

*• A Hero in Wolfskin,’ 

CHAPTER XXX.—CITOYEN DU JAR DIN TALKS, 
keen and ruthless conspirator and hungry 
after power for himself. 

He was born on the estate of a famous 
nobleman, who clothed himself in purple 
and fine linen, fared sumptuously, and 
treated his peasants as serfs according to 
some of the worst usages of the old 
nobility of France. He housed them in 
hovels, beat them, ground them down, 


called them dogs, but took care that his 
hounds were better fed and lodged. This 
he did, not because he was cruel by nature, 
but because it was the custom of his house 
and serfdom was the proper lot of the 
ignorant, brutalised peasantry. 

He was no worse than scores of his 
fellow-nobles. He took what birth, title, 
law, and custom said was his, and he was. 


The Goldsmith of Chrpr.' 
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astonished that anyone should complain. 
When the first muttering* of the revolu¬ 
tionary thunders were heard he turned the 
screw a little more tightly and silenced his 
own retainers. He choked their voices, 
but did not crush their spirit. He only 
checked their anger as a dam holds back 
the waters of a river, and when the flood 
came it swept hi«n to the guillotine, and 
in the raging storm his beautiful chateau 
and its priceless treasures went up to the 
heavens in flame. 

Joseph Dujardin led on the maddened 
peasants, and his was the hand that put 
the first torch to the building. Joseph’s 
sister was in Caen, and in that ancient 
town the factions fought fiercely with one 
another. It was the very place for a man 
of his energies and ambitions, so he 
quitted his native village and went north¬ 
wards for a score of miles to a wider 
field of activities. Although as a rule 
silent and reserved, the gloomy-faced man 
could pour out words in hot torrents when 
the occasion moved him. He had learned 
to read and write, a rare accomplishment 
for a peasant in those dark days, and his 
hands were soon full of work. As long 
as the “ Reign of Terror ” was on and the 
fiercer spirits held sway, Citoven Dujardin 
was a man of note, a man to be feared ; 
the mob ruled, but he had the power to 
guide the mob. 

Those wild days were really ended. 
Much water had flowed down to the sea 
since Bonaparte, then a simple captain of 
artillery, had mowed down the Paris mob 
with grape-shot. Cooler heads planned 
the course of public affairs and cleaner 
hands guided the helm of the ship of 
State. 

The peasant leader found much of his 
occupation gone; his burning words no 
longer stirred up the mob to deeds of vio¬ 
lence. Men had had enough of burnings 
and slaughterings, and the law came down 
with a hard hand on rioters and incen¬ 
diaries. 

Citoyen Joseph Marie withdrew to a 
large house in a shim quarter of Caen, 
brooded, and bided his time. In his own 
quarter of narrow streets and dim alleys 
he was still a power that the authorities 
recognised. They watched him; he 
watched them. To his mind France was not 
yet sufficiently purged and purified ; many 
who were not whole-hearted republicans 
and no true believers in the great doctrine 
of “ Libert^, Fraternite, et Egalite ” still 
sat in high places. They must be pulled 
down and the friends of the people ex¬ 
alted in their room. He could wait and 
keep his hands strong and ready for the 
work when the great day arrived. 

Easy-going Citoyen Friteau did not see 
much of his turbulent brother-in-law; 
neither did he want to; he was afraid of 
him. Madame admired the strong man in 
a way, but she, too, shrank from the coal- 
black eyes and thin yellow face, and was 
glad that he did not trouble them very 
often. She wanted peace, quietness, and 
steady business, and shuddered when she 
recalled scenes in which her brother had 
taken a leader’s part. 

The man recognised the power of Napo¬ 
leon, and rejoiced in the growing might 


of France; but he resented the great Cor¬ 
sican’s contempt of the mob and half 
hated him because he surrounded himself 
by men who had undoubted claims to 
good birth and breeding; he would have 
had him rely entirely upon the “ people,” 
and by the “ people ” he meant mob-elected 
leaders like himself. So he did not rush 
into the streets to cheer the great man. 
Neither did he go with the crowd to “ Le 
Petit Caporal ” to sit in the chair and 
drink out of the memorable flagon. He 
sat at home and received full reports from 
his lieutenants, and what he heard 
brought him quietly the following evening 
to the inn under the shadow of St. Etienne. 

His sister and brother-in-law welcomed 
him almost with warmth. They had be¬ 
come folk of some importance, whilst his 
star had set. It was easy to be kind to 
him and indulge him a little. The flagon 
was at once filled with good wine, the 
decorated chair set for him, and Citoyen 
Joseph, being thirsty and iikewise almost 
penniless, drank to “ France ! ” and hoped 
business was improving. 

“ Excellent ! ” murmured Madame. 

“ Since the great event, eh? ” 

‘‘Oh! before. I had not made up six 
beds in six months, and behold ! I get six 
guests in one day.” 

‘‘Quiet people,” murmured Friteau; 
“ not rich, but they pay and give no 
trouble. The General knew the lady and 
spoke to her as though she were an old 
friend ; widow of an officer of his, I 
believe.” 

“ Humph ! ” grunted Joseph. “ I was 
told they were poor folk who had tramped 
it hither.” 

“ Well, now, brother, come to think of 
it, their pockets are better lined than their 
garments would warrant,” said Friteau. 
“ Strange that the thought never entered 
my head before.” 

“ It is thick, brother,” snapped Joseph. 

‘‘But will stay on my shoulders,” re¬ 
torted the innkeeper. ‘‘ Some folk’s heads 
are not too safe.” 

‘‘Exactly; those of your guests, for 
instance.” 

Madame flared up instantly. ‘‘ What 
do you mean ? I never hope to cook a 
meal for nicer people. You are too ready 
to think evil.” 

“ And you do not think at all,” my 
sister. ‘‘ A woman comes into your house 
with the dust of the highways thick upon 
her. She is dressed like a respectable 
housewife, yet a child can see that her 
hands have never done work. She has a 
daughter who ivould faint at the sight of 
a broom or the wash-tub. She has plenty 
of money, and you treat her as you would 
have treated a grande-dame in the bad old 
days that are now passed.” 

‘‘W T hy not?” was the angry reply. 
“ She is better born than I; the General 
saluted her as though she were his equal. 
There are so many thieves and rogues 
about that a woman dare not travel ac¬ 
cording to her station ; and none know that 
better than you, Joseph Dujardin, for you 
have a fine following of cut-purses and 
such like canaille. Do you want to find 
out if my guests are worth robbing? ” 

Citoyen Dujardin’s yellow face went 


livid, and the glitter that his sister 
dreaded lit up his dark eyes ; but it passed 
in a moment, and he spoke quietly and 
evenly. 

*‘ Sister,” he said, *‘ my pockets are 
empty and I have starved for days in Caen. 
I shall starve for many more, and there are 
faithful friends who will go hungry with 
me. Had I taken one-half of the wealth 
that I might have seized as lawful spoil 
I could now walk in gold to my knees, and 
I have never yet had one gold piece to call 
my own; these hands are clean.” Long 
and thin and toil-worn, he thrust them out 
dramatically before him. 

The quiet words and the impulsive action 
were too much for the soft-hearted woman. 
She seized the thin fingers and kissed 
them. “ Forgive me, my brother ; you are 
no thief. Shame on me that I hinted such 
a thing. And you are hungry. I have 
plenty. You shall eat vour fill and come 
to my table every day a3 !or_g as I have a 
crust to share with you.” 

Joseph stopped her with a gesture. “ I 
shall eat nothing here, neither to-night nor 
at any other time. I have come to talk 
to you because it is my duty. I shall not 
go until that duty is accomplished.” 

“ I will listen, but all that you say is 
wrong. You are hungry, and starving men 
see black where there is white.” 

“ The hungry are clear-eyed, my sister; 
it is they only who see the truth. Let me 
say my say and be gone. I have spoken of 
the woman and her daughter, and I tell 
you they are not what they seem. There 
are also two men and two boys. The men 
have rough hands, and are not of the 
same class as your grande-dame; but the 
boys have * aristocrat ’ stamped on them; 
they are not brothers, though they are 
almost of an age, and the pale girl is not 
sister to either. Who are they ? Why do 
these people go about disguised ? Why 
did they come into Caen just before 
General Bonaparte? Why did he call 
here? Because of your new sign, or be¬ 
cause of your guests ? What plots are 
afoot? Do you tell me that all these 
tilings mean nothing ? Pish !—you are a 
woman; you are foolish; Friteau is a dolt 
with owl’s eyes. He is too well fed ; it is 
the hungry who see. I see ; and what I 
see, all Caen shall see. I was a * dog,’ 
but I have a good nose for smelling out 
rogues. I have waited for work : it has 
come. I go to do it. Good-night ! ” 

He rose abruptly and vanished into the 
darkness. 

(To be continued.’) 
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THE PORTLAND COLOURS. 

By W. B. CULB, 

Author of “ Rollinson and /,” “ The Trench in the Garden," etc. 


M ortimer had heard of a “ tragic 
silence,” but he had never realised 
the meaning of the phrase until that 
moment. It was a silence all the more 
tragic for the sound of cheerful voices with¬ 
out, loud in the notes of sympathy, con¬ 
gratulation, and victory. Ronald’s length¬ 
ened face, filled with a mixture of horror 
and dismay, seemed to be quite in keeping 
with the strange hush that fell after Sir 
Cory’s angry footsteps had ceased. 

He was stunned by the horror of it. He, 
Sir Cory’s nephew, included in the game as 
a special mark of consideration, had 
actually come within a hair’s-breadth of 
spoiling this momentous day and covering 
his uncle with ridicule. Had he not played 
well—had he bungled in a single instance 
—the crowd, full of doubt and suspicion, 
would have turned into a jeering mob, 
irritated by the mystery and all on the 
alert for some special advertising dodge on 
the part of the great man who had so ably 
arranged everything in his own style. The 
Bhouts of “ Good old Portland ! ” would 
have been turned into a storm of laughter, 
and the centre seats of the grand-stand 
would have been the focus of suspicion, 
objurgation, and jeers. The good fortune 
which had given him a few fine chances 
had saved him from that disaster, but the 
very fact that disaster had been possible 
was in itself a calamity under the circum¬ 
stances. Sir Cory saw the peril he had 
escaped, and was rightly wrathful with the 
heedless creature who had been responsible 
for it. He would never forgive it—never 
forget it! 

And there was another sting in the busi¬ 
ness too—the sting that lay in the thought 
of hie own appalling ignorance. Of course, 
he ought to have known the sign of the 
Broad Arrow—almost any other fellow 
would have known it. Indeed, now that 
he came to consider the matter, he actually 
did seem to know it—but it had been so 
stored away in some obscure locker of his 
memory that he had not been able to pick 
it out at such short notice. Besides, that 
ridiculous half-memory of the fleur-de-lys 
had somehow turned up just at the wrong 
time to confuse him, and to lead him on 
to the very verge of a catastrophe. He 
shuddered at the thought of what might 
have happened. 

He turned miserably to resume his toilet, 
and Ronald looked up at him with wide 
eyes. “Oh, Frank,” he said, almost in a 
whisper, “ what a wax he’s in ! How¬ 
ever did it happen ? ” 

“ I’ve told you,” said Mortimer, grimly. 
“ I got the wrong bag.” 

“ And you didn’t know what that thing 
was? ” 

” I didn’t. Or at least I’d forgotten for 
the minute, and I came so late that I had 
to hurry my dressing, you know.” 

The explanation did not seem to cheer 
the young cousin much. His spirits had 


CHAPTER IV. 

been damped by the astonishing climax to 
all his efforts, and somehow his confidence 
in his favourite had been damped too. 
There were apparently some things Frank 
did not know, however well he could play 
football; and the thing which had turned 
up to-day seemed a thing he really ought 
to have known. 

“But, I say,” he began again : “ what 
could that other chap—what could any 
chap—want these things in his bag for! 
Was he an escaped convict, or what? ” 

Mortimer drew his hand across his fore¬ 
head to help the process of recollection. 
“Let me see,” he said slowly. “Oh, I 
remember now. He was an actor who 
playB convict parts in the theatre. He told 
me all about it. Of course I forgot that, 
too, or else I should have known what that 
wretched coat was.” 

“ And the other man took your bag, I 
suppose—did he ?—with your football 
things in it. If he did, he’ll have to play 
some football part next time he goes on the 
stage. Won't he swear when he sees what 
he’s got.” 

Mortimer’s smile had very little mirth 
in it. Indeed, he hardly paid any attention 
to what the boy said, for his troubled 
thoughts were elsewhere. And suddenly 
he broke out with his conclusion. 

“ I’m not coming to the Court,” he said. 
“I’m going back to Rod borough.” 

Ronald was struck with amazement. 
“ Not coming to the Court? Going back 
to Rodborough ? ” 

“Yes. Just that.” 

“ But—but, you must be mad. It’s all 
arranged. I’ve got the governess-car 
waiting outside for just us two.” 

“ Awfully good of you, but I’m not 
coming all the same.” 

“ But what about dad ? He’ll be awfully 
wild.” 

“ He’s wild already. And I don’t fancy 
he’ll want me much.” 

Ronald whistled dismally, but he was 
a thoroughly good-hearted youngster, 
and could appreciate the situation as 
it appeared to Mortimer. He spent 
a few seconds in deep thought, and then 
he went in a disconsolate fashion to the 
door. 

“ Oh, well,” he said. “ If you’re going 
to turn sulky, Frank. . . . Anyway, I’d 
better see to the pony.” 

Mortimer did not reply, but proceeded 
with his toilet. Rancaster Court, with an 
angry uncle and a group of tittering week¬ 
end guests, was not at all to his taste. Be¬ 
sides, all his week-end clothes were gone, 
and he had nothing to wear, even if he did 
go. It would be best to go straight back 
to Rodborough and let everything else 
elide. The fellowe would ask innumerable 
question*, of course, but he might manage 
to put them off the track by the exercise of 
a little diplomacy. He could say, for 
instance, that he had refused to go to Ran¬ 
caster Court because he had felt “ indis¬ 


posed.” And indisposed he certainly was, 
a* far as that was concerned. 

But he had scarcely arranged all this 
when Ronald came back, glowing with 
haste and triumph. “ There,” he cried. 
“ That question’s settled, my boy. You’re 
to come with me, and on no account to 
alter the original arrangement. Dad isn’t 
a bit wild now—in fact, he’ll soon forget 
all about the wretched thing if you go 
straight ahead and Bay nothing.” 

“What? You’ve asked him?” cried 
Mortimer. 

“ Rather ! And he’s pretty final, I can 
tell you. If you go back to Rodborough 
after that, it’ll be at the price of your 
life.” 

“ But—but you said you were going to 
see to the pony.” 

“ That, of course, was a bit of diplo¬ 
macy. Besides, I did have a good look at 
the pony as I passed him.” 

Even in his depression Mortimer could 
hardly help smiling at the way in which his 
own plans had been put into operation 
against himself. One smile seemed to 
relieve the tension considerably. 

“ Oh, well,” he grumbled. “ If it’s 
that way, I suppose I must give in-” 

“Of course you must”; and Ronald 
showed a strong inclination to caper round 
the dressing-room in his delight. “ There’s 
no help for it. Besides, don’t go making 
mountains out of molehills. Everybody 
will forget all about the wretched jacket 
in half-an-hour, and if dad only tells his 
papers to say nothing about it, well, they 
will say nothing. Anyway, it was no good 
to rile him more, by bolting.” 

“But my bag?” said Mortimer, 
gloomily. 

“ Don’t worry about ^hat. The actor 
chap will want his clothes, and he’ll come 
here to find them. He must have seen 
you get out here, and he’ll soon be on your 
track. You’ve really a much better chance 
of getting your bag back if you stay here 
than if you go back to Rodborough.” 

Mortimer felt that there was sound 
reason in the boy’s arguments, and could 
offer no further objections. And, as if to 
confirm those same arguments in a very 
practical way, a stout, middle-aged man 
of brisk manner stepped at that moment 
into the room. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said. “ Mr. 
Mortimer? ” 

“Yes?” said Mortimer, questioningly. 

“ I hear you’ve had an accident with 
your luggage. Is there anything I can do 
for you? Sir Cory told me about it just 
now.” 

“ Eh ? Do you belong to the railway ? ” 

“ Well, not exactly, but I’ve some 
influence at the station. Would you mind 
telling me all about it ? ” 

Mortimer had no objection. This plump 
little man in brown had an air about him 
that inspired confidence, and it was good 
to feel that some capable person was ready 
to help. So he told the Btory briefly, da- 
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scribing his fellow-passenger as well as he 
could remember him, even to his patent- 
leather boots; and the capable man in 
brown took it all in. 

“ That ought to be helpful, sir,” he 
said, sympathetically. “ And is that the 
thing you wore for the match? Do you 
mind if I look at it ? ” 

He picked it up ^rom the floor and ex¬ 
amined it in an interested fashion. “ It’s 
a very good imitation,” he said—‘‘very. 
Does the bag contain any more theatrical 
properties ? ” And before Mortimer could 
protest, he was bending over the fellow- 
passenger’s bag. He fingered first the 
broken lock, and then he actually fished 
out the remainder of the convict get-up— 
to wit, the hideous cap, the breeches, and 
a pair of boots. He also eyed with interest 
the other articles which the bag contained. 

“ Oh, come now’,” began Mortimer, 
hurriedly. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the man in 
brown. “ I quite forgot. . . . Well, I’m 
going straight to the station now, and will 
see that every inquiry is made. If your 
bag turns up to-night, it shall be sent up 
to the Court. The station people will be 
on the look-out for it; and if it comes 
when I’m on the spot, I’ll bring it up 
myself.” 

“ That’s very good of you,” said Morti¬ 
mer, gratefully. 

“ Not at all, sir—not at all. A mere 
matter of duty. And now I’ll be off. 
Good-day, sir.” 

He walked away briskly, leaving 
Mortimer much happier than he had found 
him. It was in greatly improved spirits, 
therefore, that he completed his dressing, 
threw his oddments into the bag and 
strapped it up, and mounted into the 
governess-car under Ronald’s guidance. 
Then the boy took the reins and proudly 
steered the little pony up the roadway, 
through the dispersing crowds, and away 
in the direction of Rancaster Court. 

Things were much pleasanter from that 
point onwards. Sir Cory was entertaining 
the rival teams at the Royal Hotel, and 
would not be home until it was nearly 
dinner-time. Consequently Mortimer had 
time to get a bath and other necessaries, 
to enjoy a quiet tea with Ronald, and to 
soothe his troubled mind with all the com¬ 
forts that were available before the next 
ordeal was due. In spite of certain natural 
tremors he resolved to face the situation 
with every possible coolness, and to make 
the absolute best of it. Nothing to come 
could make the thing worse, but if he faced 
his trials with courage there was just a 
chance of making it better. 

Accordingly, when Sir Cory came home 
with the two eminent footballers who were 


to be his guests for the week-end, his 
nephew tried to meet him as if nothing 
unusual had occurred, and as if that 
stormy interview in the pavilion had never 
taken place. The great man, too, had had 
time to forget, and though his greeting had 
a note of constraint in it there was really 
nothing to complain of in his treatment of 
the situation. Mortimer was mightily re¬ 
lieved in consequence, and felt grateful to 
Ronald for having brought him to the 
Court in spite of himself. 

It was impossible, of course, to avoid 
some reference to the matter, but he did 
his beet to be prepared. It came during 
dinner, when his appearance in knickers 
and a tweed Norfolk jacket was bound to 
remind everybody of the afternoon’s 
adventure. 

” So your bag hasn’t turned up yet? ” 
said the Scottish International, sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“ No,” said Mortimer. ‘‘ It may come 
at any minute, though.” 

” A funny affair altogether,” said the 
other guest. “ It gave quite a special 
interest to the game. There waa the 
mystery of the thing, you know, and of 
course there’s nothing like a little mystery 
to keep people on the alert.” 

Sir Cory looked grim, but made no re¬ 
mark. Ronald looked anxious, but 
Mortimer made a gallant effort to seem 
interested and unconcerned. Then the 
Scot pushed the matter further. 

” Your fellow-passenger,” he said, ‘‘ will 
be a bit upset when he discovers his mis¬ 
take. You said, I think, he was an actor. 
That, of course, would account for his 
taste in clothes.” 

Then Mortimer took his courage in both 
hands. “Yes,” he said : ‘‘that’s it ex¬ 
actly. He told me what part he had been 
playing.” And then he looked up at Sir 
Cory. ‘‘ The queer part of it was, uncle, 
that he began once to talk about you. He 
seemed to know you quite well.” 

Sir Cory raised his eyes. “ H’m ! ” he 
said. “ I’m afraid a good many people 
know me—in one way or another. What 
was it that he said ? ” 

With unusual rapidity Mortimer pieced 
together his scattered recollections of the 
interview. ‘‘Oh,” he replied, quickly. 
‘‘He said first that it was a curious thing 
he should find himself in your neighbour¬ 
hood. Then I asked him if he knew you, 
and he said, ‘ Certainly ’ in a very decided 
kind of way. He thought, too, that you 
would remember him, because at one time 
he impressed himself upon your attention. 
He only wished, he said, that he could 
safely call and see you, but other matters 
happened to be rather pressing.” 

Sir Cory was inclined to be interested, 


in a condescending fashion. ‘‘ Indeed,” 
he said. “ It may be that I know the 
man—of course I am acquainted with 
several prominent actors. Did he—did he 
seem to be a first-rank man, or anything 
near it ? ” 

“ It was a third-class carriage,” said 
Mortimer. “ But he seemed to be a clever 
man—very keen and clever.” 

” Well, what was he like? ” 

“ He was about medium size, and thin. 
He had brown hair—not much of it—and 
he was clean shaven.” 

‘‘ That is sufficiently vague,” said Sir 
Cory, not without irony. “ Had he no 
special distinguishing feature ? ” 

Mortimer strove to remember, and suc¬ 
ceeded. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he 6aid. ‘‘ There w<n 
something. Right in the centre of his chin 
there was a small white mark, just as if he 
had had a bad cut there once upon a time. 
You couldn’t see it from a little distance, 
but it was plain enough close by.” 

Then it was Sir Cory’s turn to try to 
remember, and it was plain that he passed 
rapidly in review the chins, at least, of the 
prominent actors who were fortunate 
enough to be in his circle of acquaintances. 
And though he had to give it up at last, it 
was quite plain that the fellow-passenger’s 
special distinguishing feature had touched 
some chord in his memory. 

“ Curious,” he said, *‘ but I do seem to 
have some faint impression that I’ve met a 
man such as you describe. I can’t identify 
him now, however.” 

” So many men have chins,” murmured 
the Scot, with great solemnity; and in the 
ripple of laughter that followed, the ques¬ 
tion of the fellow-paseenger and his un¬ 
fortunate property was allowed to drop 
out altogether, much to Mortimer’s relief. 
And he had come through it without dis¬ 
credit, and almost without discomfort. 

So he went to bed that night almost con¬ 
tented, in spite of the serious fact that hie 
lost bag had not yet made its appearance, 
and slept the sleep of the man who feels 
that things might have been much worse 
even if they might have been better. After 
such a day, of course, he slept long and 
soundly, and actually did not wake until 
Ronald came into his room to look for him. 

“ It’s just nine,” said the young cousin, 
critically. ” Aren’t you glad you came 
here instead of going back to Rod borough ? 
There you’d have had to be up at seven. 
—Hullo !—what’s that? ” 

They listened, and heard a vehicle ap¬ 
proaching up the drive. Ronald ran to 
the window. 

** It’s a hansom ! ” he said. “ And— 
upon my word—that man in brown ! And 
he’s got your bag ! ” 

(To be concluded.) 
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Between the gates, however, there were 
Jong reaches of crumbling wall, which, in 
the darkness, he could safely and easily 
scale. 

The night favoured him. Rain-clouds 
swept up and obscured the moon. Once 
over the wall he began to worm hie way 
over the wet ground. With the rest* in 
the hollows, where, turned upon hie back, 
he could ease his limbs and give his 
plastered garments a doubtful chance to 
dry, he occupied three of the darkest hours 
in this long, slow crawl; nor did he rise 
to hie feet till he wae cloee upon the Boxer 
lines. 

Rubbing his stiff and aching limbs to 
get the suppleness back, and cautiously 
peering over the last of the sheltering 
ridges, he waited for the parting of the 
patrol. Then, as they paced away, he 
slipped between them, swiftly and silently, 
covered by the clouds and rain, and 
dropped upon the earth again like a vanish¬ 
ing shadow. One of the men half-turned 
and gazed into the stormy darkness. He 
could eee nothing. No sign of movement 
betrayed Li’s whereabouts. And yet he 
could have sworn that something had 
passed him, a prowling dog perhaps, or a 
night bird, or a spirit—for spirits were 
real to the Boxers—and, muttering a male¬ 
diction on the inclemency of the weather, 
he resumed his arrested beat. 

Li, after a brief rest, 6till crawled on, 
adding another layer to the soft mud which 
already encrusted all his fore-garments, 
and rose to his feet in a saturated and 
sadly disreputable condition, beyond where 
the Boxers’ eyes could carry. For his con¬ 
dition he cared but little so long as he was 
safe. 

The dawn was upon him before he 
reached the banks of the canal. A rapid 
inspection showed him at once that his 
cachet had not been disturbed. There was 
no one about. He commenced to scoop 
out the soil. It was very wet upon the 
surface, but drier underneath. He did 
not improve his appearance by the task. 
Still, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he could not make himself very much 
worse than he was when he began. 

The clouds parted with the dawn, the 
wind strengthened, and the sun wheeled 
up into a clearing sky. The warm beams 
were very cheering, and Li welcomed them 
as a promising augury. When he had 
gathered his goods together, he descended 
to the brink of the canal, divested himself 
of his upper garments, scraped away the 
mud and rinsed them, wrung out the water, 
and waved them in the air to dry. He 
dared not remain too long. A boat might 
appear at any time, or, glancing over 
the embankment, curious eyes might spot 
him, and inquisitive lips question; there¬ 
fore, before they were comfortably ready, 
he donned his clothes again, shouldered 
his box, and hastened southward along the 
banks of the canal. 

On the third afternoon he was near the 
village where he had first encountered the 
Boxers. He had no desire to renew their 
acquaintance. He could avoid the village 
by striking across the fields. A detour of 
a few miles would bring him round again 
to the canal banks. After he had well 
started, two men stepped out from a 
tumble-down building ahead of him, and 


turned in his direction. He did not recog¬ 
nise them until it was too late to hide him¬ 
self, and he thought the best plan would 
be to attempt to pass them with apparent 
unconcern. 

“ This is the wrong way to Chih-li,” 
bawled the man of the big sword, who had 
scrutinised his forehead for the sign of 
the cross and held the knife to his throat. 

“ I am returning southward,” said Li. 

“ So I eee,” he responded, truculently. 
“ The air of the north doesn’t agree with 
you. You haven’t found the country as 
quiet as you looked for. Trade is useless 
in these times—useless, I tell you. We 
need recruits. Join us ! ” and, in a series 
of gleaming circles, crossing and inter¬ 
crossing, he whirled his enormous blade in 
the air, and finished the exercises by 
passes to the right and left, and in front 
of him, at imaginary adversaries. ‘‘ Scatter 
your traps and join us ! ” and he suddenly 
thrust the point of the blade over Li’s 
shoulder, striking the box, and almost 
severing the strap which secured it. “ The 
service of the Yi Ho Ch’uan will pay a 
stalwart young fellow like you very much 
better than peddling.” 

“ I must get away southward,” returned 
Li. 

‘‘Must you?” said the Boxer, sneer- 
ingly. “ Why, only a few mornings ago 
you were just as anxious to get away 
northward. And you did get away, early, 
before we were aware of it. You stole 
away, without permission; and here you 
are again, unannounced, unexpected, a 
doubla pedlar, facing both ways. How is 
it? There’s something at the back of 
this. Off with that box of yours, and let 
me search it! ” 

The loud tones of the Boxer had 
attracted others from the building, and 
Li was now facing half-a-score of them. 
He saw that he must sacrifice his goods, 
but, as he slipped the straps from his 
shoulders, he decided upon a change of 
tactics. 

‘‘I am willing to sell them,” said he, 
in a conciliatory tone. 

‘‘And to join us?” asked the chief, 
eagerly. 

“ We will eee about that when the goods 
are sold,” returned Li, as he opened his 
box, and scattered the contents over the 
ground. 

The scattering was intentional. The 
display, poor as it was, excited the 
cupidity of the Boxers, and they fell upon 
the goods like a 6et of harpies. Imme¬ 
diately Li bounded away. A shout of 
consternation arose, and they dashed after 
him pell-mell. Li had made a good start, 
however, and kept well ahead, not wasting 
his breath, like his wolfish pursuers, in 
vituperative howls, but grimly silent, and 
reserving all his powers to out-match them. 
Neither up nor down he went, but straight 
for the canal. It was better for him to 
drown than to fall into their fiendish 
clutches; and there was just a bare possi¬ 
bility that he might be picked up by a 
passing boat, or struggle through the water 
to the other side. 

Two of the younger men led the chase, 
and, as Li seemed likely to escape, the 
chief shouted a command to them to hurl 
their weapons at him. They were near the 
embankment. Li was mounting it. A 


flying blade caught him in the right 
shoulder, sank deep into his flesh, and re¬ 
mained there, quivering. Like a fire the 
sting of it ran through all his nerves, and 
sent the blood, in a choking rush, through 
the valves of his heart. But he gained the 
summit. Another blade flew past him, 
sideways, severing the flesh of his cheek, 
and falling to the ground. He lost his 
footing, stumbled down the declivity head 
foremost, and pitched forward into deep 
water. 

Li opened his eyes wonderingly to find 
above him the genial, but ugly, face of one 
of his own countrymen. He did not realise 
at first where he was, or what had hap¬ 
pened to him, but, gradually, tha dim, 
contracted, cupboard-like cabin of a canal 
boat revealed itself, and he felt the restful, 
buoyant motion of a boat as it glided 
softly through the water. The air re¬ 
vived him. He was lying in the shadow 
near the open hatchway, through which 
the sunshine was streaming obliquely and 
painting a patch of vivid light on the 
blackened timbers opposite. The face 
bending over him was that of an elderly 
man with kindly eyes, whose features, 
however, were as heavy and squat as a 
Mongolian's. Li concluded that the boat 
was his, or partly his, and that he had 
drawn him out of the water. 

“ Have the Boxers gone? ” 

“ They are following us along the bank,” 
answered the boatman; “ but make your¬ 
self comfortable—they cannot reach us.” 

“ How did you manage to save me?” 

” Easily. We heard the shouting—I 
and my son—and saw you plunge into the 
water. Far under you went, and far out, 
and, when you rose to the surface, we 
caught you with the boat-hook, and pulled 
you in.” 

“ Didn’t they interfere ? ” 

“ As far as they could. They howled 
hard enough, and pelted the boat with 
harmless clods, and threatened a direful 
vengeance if we did not deliver you up; 
but we simply sailed on.” 

“ It is very good of you.” 

‘‘To save you! What else could we 
do? ” 

‘‘To rescue me from the Yi Ho 
Ch’uan.” 

‘‘ They are no friends of ours.” 

“ Are you Jesu men? ” 

“ Both,” he whispered ; “ and you ? ” 

“ I have read the Good NewB, and know 
about Jesu; but I am not yet baptized, 
unless-” and he 6miled. 

** Unless what ? ” 

“ I baptized myself when I fell into the 
water. For, before I fell, and when I 
thought my end had come, I prayed, and 
lo ! a great quietness entered into my heart. 
Was that the peace of Jesu ? ” 

“ It must have been,” and the boatman 
was silent for a while. 

To ease the stiffness of his shoulder, Li 
moved a little, and discovered that it was 
bandaged. He had no recollection of this 
merciful attention to his wound, nor of 
having been carried into the cabin. From 
the time when he fell everything was a 
blank. He had been unconscious longer 
than he supposed. And now, for the first 
time, he noticed that the sunshine was 
westerly, creeping up the timbers, and 
beginning to fade. 



“ I must get away,” and he attempted 
to rise, forgetful for the moment that the 
Boxers were keeping pace along the bank 
with the slow movement of the craft. 

“ You cannot yet,” replied the boatman. 
“You are not well enough. And, in any 
case, you must wait for the darkness. The 
Boxers are still there. Tell me, how came 
you to fall in with the Yi Ho Ch’uan?” 

Li told him of his mission to Tientsin, 
and the result of it; what had happened 
on the outward journey, and, so far, on 
the return. The boatman had heard of 
Macinder, and Joyce, and Barnes, and 
wondered how they were faring. The sim¬ 
plicity and artlessness with which Li told 
his tale greatly impressed him. How the 
lad could have gone through it all, and 
how he could tell it in a manner so matter- 
of-fact as if it were nothing unusual, 
evoked his admiration, an admiration ex¬ 
pressed mainly through his wide-staring 
eyes. Very thankful was he that they had 
rescued him. He must help him to cir¬ 
cumvent the Boxers, and to complete his 
courageous mission. 

His strength had been seriously sapped 
by the wound in his shoulder. He would 
rather have kept him until he was 
physically fit for the remainder of the 
journey. The longer he could keep him, 
the farther south they went, the more 
likelihood there would be of tiring out 
their pursuers. 

It was important, however, that he 
should reach the anxiously awaiting mis¬ 
sionaries at the earliest possible moment. 
A protracted delay would be specially 
perilous for them—a day too late, or an 
hour even, might mean all the difference 
between life and death. And for Li him¬ 
self it would be perilous. He would chafe 
at the delay, become feverish perhaps, 
and weaker still. He was better on the 
boat, and would be for three wholo days; 
for the breeze was wafting them south¬ 
ward, and bringing him nearer to the 
goal, and much more safely than he could 
have gained it by walking. The rest would 
help to restore him, and give his wound 
a fairer chance to heal. The patience of 
the pursuers would wane. They might 
possibly shake them off altogether. But 
three whole days was the very utmost he 
could keep him—then, weak or strong. 
Boxers or no Boxers, for the sake of the 
missionaries, he must speed him on his 
way. 

Li consented to remain, and settled down 
readily to the soothing ease of the voyage, 
when he understood there would be no 
delay, and that his health and safety de¬ 
manded it. His shoulder was regularly 
dressed, and anointed with such emollients 
as the boat’s rough stores provided. The 
wound closed up, and began to heal. The 
cheek wound was a mere surface cut—a 
scratch in comparison with the other—of 
which he thought little or nothing. Father 
or son stayed with him, except when he 
was sleeping, and reported the progress of 
the boat, and the gradual disappearance 
of the pursuers. Five of them followed 
the first day, three the second, only two 
the third, but, of the two, one was the 
dreaded chief, the wielder of the ponderous 
sword. A little longer and the two might 
have gone. But the utmost limit had been 
reached, and Li must leave them, dodging 
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the two as best he could, and hastening 
onward with the message of the Viceroy. 

When night came, and the darkness was 
at its deepest, the boat was worked in 
shore, not silently, for, to carry out his 
manoeuvre, the old boatman made no 
attempt to hide the fact that they were 
drawing in, and yet not ostentatiously, 
lest the Boxers should suspect a ruse. As 
if the Boxers were not there, and Li had 
nothing to fear, he poled the craft to the 
bank, and pushed out a gangway from the 
after-part close by the tillor. But he had 
another gangway ready, in tho fore part, 
just over the bo\vs, covered by the drooping 
latticed sail, and quite invisible—a gang¬ 
way unlike the other. The under-part of 
it was W'ell greased, and so were the bul¬ 
warks on which the end of it rested. It 
could be run out without a sound. 

Since Li had been carried into the cabin 
the Boxers had never once set eyes upon 
him. He had been purposely kept out of 
view. Now, however, with his shoes under 
his arm, he crouched in the bows, still un¬ 
seen, and waiting for the signal to depart. 
The Boxers themselves were to give it, 
aiding unawares the flight of their victim, 
and the boatmen were to detain them by a 
futile search until Li was clear away. 

Like fateful shadows their figures were 
discernible at the landward end of the 
plank. They were waiting for Li. As soon as 
he gained the bank they intended to pounce 
upon him, and hurry him away to in¬ 
genious tortures before they finally put him 
to death. When he failed to appear, they 
were puzzled; losing their patience, and 
tempted aboard by the gangway, they 
crossed it to find him. This was the 
critical moment. Swiftly and softly, when 
they were half-way across, the boatman 
pushed out the plank from the bows. As 
lightly as a cat Li ran over it. He stepped 
ashore as they stepped aboard ; and, while 
they w’ere asking for him, and demanding 
blusteringly that he should be given up, 
he sped away into the darkness, and w’as 
soon beyond their reach. 

The plank was drawn in again, and 
the old boatman went aft to meet the 
Boxers. His son was arguing with them, 
and offering them the opportunity to 
search the boat. The old man seconded 
the offer, but remonstrated with them on 
their intrusion, and gave them to under¬ 
stand they had no business there. The 
boat was his, and he recognised no right 
of search by strangers such as they; still, 
if they desired it, they could search, only 
he warned them that he should hold them 
responsible before the court of the nearest 
mandarin for any damage they might do. 

The blundering big-sword man could 
not cow him. He stiffened himself against 
the bully’s pretensions, and faced him with 
a fearless mien. With only one follower, 
in the darkness, and on the unfamiliar 
deck of the boat, the Boxer began to feel 
his inferiority. The boatmen were two, 
and armed doubtless, and the boat was 
their home. Every nook and cranny of it 
they knew. He must act warily, and not 
provoke hostilities too soon. He and his 
follower might be out-matched. But he 
would search the boat. If Li were hidden 
within it—and he must be : they had been 
watching it night and day—he would 
charge them with harbouring a rebel, and 
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secure their destruction and his by the 
nearest Boxer band. 

He went forward confidently, attended 
by his sole companion, and, while they 
were searching the cabin, mystified by Li’s 
dieappearance, the boatman and his son 
quietly drew the plank inboard, and per¬ 
mitted the craft to swing out into mid¬ 
stream. The hold was searched, and the 
deck, and articles were moved to discover 
whether Li was hidden behind them; but 
all in vain. From both father and son the 
Boxers received only evasive replies to 
their inquiries. Li might never have been 
on the boat at all. And yet they had seen 
him. Dripping from hie immersion, and 
nearly dead—could it be that he had died, 
and his body been disposed of?—they had 
watched them carry him into the cabin. 
With the feeling that they had been out¬ 
witted, that the boatman had hoodwinked 
them, they turned again to the gangway. 
It had been removed. The sail was draw¬ 
ing, and they were floating southward. 
They stormed and threatened uselessly, 
and were landed in the grey daw’n far be¬ 
low the place where they had come aboard, 
vowing vengeance against the smiling men 
who had cleverly duped them. 

By this time Li was well on his way. 
While the darkness lasted he kept to the 
roads, when the dawn broke he took to 
the fields. The high grain hid him. He 
was obliged to rest at midday. His 
shoulder was painful. The journey was 
telling upon him. He was faint and 
weary by the end of the day. But the 
town was near, and, after delivering hie 
message, he thought he could go home and 
rest. 

He postponed his entry into the town 
until tho friendly darkness again enveloped 
him. Elated at the approaching conclu¬ 
sion of his task, and anticipating the deli¬ 
cious restfulness of his home-coming, he 
cautiously threaded the quieter thorough¬ 
fares, and came to the rear of the com¬ 
pound. Amazement seized him, then 
disappointment. There was no compound. 
The walls were broken down. The hospital 
was destroyed. The preaching-room had 
vanished. The dwellings were roofless and 
dismantled. A devastating fire had swept 
across the premises, battered first and 
looted by the mob, and all that was left 
of the compound was a blackened ruin. 

With a heavy heart he turned away. 
Through the narrower streets he retraced 
his flagging steps and gained the open 
country. He made what speed he could 
to the home he expected to shelter him. 
Alas for hie thought of rest! Except for 
the effects of the fire hie home wae like 
the compound—battered, despoiled, de¬ 
serted ; his father missing, his mother and 
grandmother gone, the cattle driven off, 
the grain trampled, and no place remaining 
where he could lay his weary head. 

Stunned by the double disaster, he crept 
away into the centre of a neighbouring 
millet field, and, completely epent, sank 
upon the ground, and lost himself in 
merciful sleep. 

(To be continued .) 
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Wolf-Hunting. 

By LINCOLN WILBAR. 


G ive a dog a bad name and then hang 
him ” is an adage that the ranchman 
would be glad to apply to every wolf in 
the West, if Nature had not made that 
wily animal a good deal on the plan of 
wdreless telegraphy. The application of 
the bad name is easy enough in every 
instance, but tlie hanging part of the 
performance is apt to be a matter of ex¬ 
treme difficulty, the wolf possessing the 
ability to melt into the distance at a 
speed that taxes to the utmost equine 
fleetness and endurance. 

When, therefore, as sometimes happens, 
a cow-puncher gallops up to the ranch- 
house door in a cloud of dust, dragging a 
dead coyote at the end of his lariat, it is 
taken for granted by the onlooker that he 
has been “ hitting the breeze ” to a tune 
somewhat more lively than the one the old 
cow is said to have died of. 

Three, four, perhaps five or six miles, 
he has ridden at breakneck speed, his pony 
picking its way among the gopher holes 
and other perils of the course, while his 


When this is attempted, if the quarry is 
a big dog timber wolf, the pursuit is 
likely to be a long one; but sometimes, 
when gorged, even the largest wolf can be 
run down in the course of a few miles, 
while the smaller prairie wolves, or 
coyotes, can almost always be given a long 
rope and short shrift, by a rider on a fleet 
horse, at no greater expense than an ex¬ 
hilarating gallop. 

One of the most successful wolf ropers of 
my acquaintance was a man called “ Red ” 
Murray, a hand on the “ B two-star ” 
ranch, where coyotes were so numerous 
as to be a serious nuisance. In the course 
of a year “ Red ” accounted for a score 
or more of these small wolves, and also ran 
down and roped several of tbe large timber 
variety—savage brutes, that had caused 
sad havoc among the young ftock. A 
magnificent rider, in the rough-and-ready 
cowboy style, to watch him tear over the 
naked plains after a coyote was alone worth 
the eighty-mile journey from the railway. 

Then one day “Red,” while herding a 


grapple and death worry, with perhaps a 
dog killed and several injured—these 
things, once seen, linger in a man’s memory 
with never-fading vividness. 

An old dog timber wolf pursued by a 
swift pack will almost certainly keep the 
lead for six or seven miles, may even run 
a dozen, and when eventually brought to 
bay will, likely enough, kill or maim two 
or three hard-biting dogs. In a lesser 
degree the same is true of the coyote, 
which, for all it only weighs from thirty 
to thirty-five pounds, can inflict an 
astonishing amount of injury. There is 
a prevalent idea that a wolf has jaws at 
one end and a tail at the other, but in a 
set-to the tail end appears to disappear 
completely. 

For wolves are terrific fighters, swift as 
lightning, and seeming to be armed with 
teeth at every point. Even when hope¬ 
lessly outnumbered and outclassed they 
fight silently to the end, giving terrible 
slashing snaps right and left, and never 
seeming to know when they are beaten. 



Wolf-Hunters’ Camp. 


own attention has been given to keeping 
the wolf continuously in view, since its 
form so merges with the landscape that, 
unless the eye at all times comprehends it. 
valuable moments may be lost in picking it 
up, as, like a gray wraith, it races madly 
across the inequalities of the country. 
Then, little by little, the pony begins to 
draw up with the exhausted beast, the 
coiled rope shoots out unerringly, and, with 
a sharp wheel to right or left, the cow- 
puncher jerks the animal from its feet 
and drags it ignominiously homeward. 

Naturally, coursing w r olves in this un¬ 
ceremonious fashion is solely a cowboy 
pastime, begun on the spur of an unex¬ 
pected opportunity by men who would 
gaily chase thunderbolts. A wolf is 
jumped out of a washout, perhaps, while 
the men are herding cattle, and instantly 
away goes an irresponsible spirit in head¬ 
long pursuit. Usually, for want of time, 
the wolf is shot at the earliest opportunity, 
but occasionally, out of sheer love of sport, 
the chase is continued until it is possible 
to use the rope. 


bunch of cattle on the flats about five miles 
from the ranch-house, jumped a gorged 
coyote out of a gully, w'here it had been 
feeding, and ran it like a whirlwind for 
about a mile, when he drew up to within 
easy roping distance. But it w r as 
“ Red’s ” last throw. Just on the instant 
of his cast, while yet the rope was uncoil¬ 
ing in the air. his pony set its foot in a 
gopher hole and came down, flinging 
“ Red ” over its head and on to his own. 
The pony immediately struggled to its 
feet and galloped off, dragging the coyote ; 
but “ Red ” never moved again. 

Coursing wolves w’ith dogs specially 
trained for the work is the Western 
equivalent of English foxhunting, and for 
sheer excitement it can hardly be matched 
by any other form of sport in which dogs 
are employed. No one who has tried it 
can ever afterwards think of it without 
a thrill. The long, swift gallop, the wide¬ 
spread naked country, the exhilarating 
air, the string of dogs stretched out to 
their utmost limit of speed, the slim gray 
wolf seeming to skim the ground, the final 


One large hard-fighting dog can generally 
kill the biggest wolf, if given a fair chance, 
but in a scrimmage with a pack the wolf 
almost always manages to inflict a good 
deal of damage before it is placed hors dt 
combat. 

My brother-in-law, during one of his 
periodic visits to his ranch, where he kept 
a small pack especially for wolf coursing, 
w'as a witness, on the day before my ar¬ 
rival, of a scrimmage between a big gray 
wolf and the pack, in which two powerful 
dogs were so badly bitten that they had to 
be killed, while another received wounds in 
the throat which made it impossible for 
him to swallow solid food for a week or ten 
days. My brother-in-law gave me a vivid 
description not only of tbe fight, ’ but of 
the chase from start to finish, and even 
when his narrative is condensed into the 
space of a few lines it makes interesting 
reading. 

The wolf, one of the largest ever killed 
in the States, where the species never 
attains the size and weight (175 lb.) some¬ 
times reached by wolves in the far north. 












was started out of a shallow gully about 
three miles from the ranch-house, and went 
away hot foot, burning up distance at a 
rate that soon left dogs and horsemen be¬ 
hind. So swift was the pace that for 
some time the chase strung out thin as 
the steam from an express engine; but as 
the miles were covered, the pursuit, getting 
into a more methodical stride, bunched 
together and settled down for a long grim 
run. all but two of the dogs, which had 
drawn far ahead and were slowly but 
surely overhauling the quarry. 

The end of the run came somewhat 
quicker than was expected. Either the 
wolf tired suddenly, or, what is more 
likely, was moved by the spirit of revenge, 
for, while the leading dogs were still some 
thirty yards behind and barely holding 
their own, to the surprise of everybody 
he wheeled sharply and sprang to meet 
them, his great foam-flecked jaws extended 
and every tooth bared. It was done so 
swiftly that he was upon them ere they 


Wolf-Hunting. 

pending a good deal on its novelty to the 
wolves of that neighbourhood. 

For the wolf is one of the most cunning 
of animals, and after a few have been 
killed, say by poison, all the rest of the 
wolves for many miles around come to 
know of the danger, and then no artifice 
will induce one of them to touch poisoned 
bait. If now traps are substituted for 
poison, the wolves, having their attention 
fixed on the evasion of another peril, fall 
ready victims to the new form of danger, 
and are sometimes caught in large 
numbers. 

Thus by making frequent changes in his 
methods a skilful wolf-hunter can clear a 
locality of wolves in a single season, it 
being a peculiarity of these animals that 
as soon as a certain proportion of their 
number have been killed, the rest, taking 
alarm, are very likely to disappear entirely 
from that part of the country. 

Wolf-trapping, especially in districts 
where a bounty is paid, is a fairly profit- 
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had knowledge; but Davy himself told me 
that such was not the case. He used no 
scent, he informed me, only “ Know-how ” 
and observation. There was not an animal 
running on four legs, he asserted, that he 
could not outwit, and on several occasions 
he proved the truth of these words by 
catching marked wolves, notorious in the 
neighbourhood for their skill in evading 
the pitfalls laid for them by less capable 
trappers. 

In one week, and from a single “ bank- 
set,” or trap placed in a washout, I saw 
him take six wolves, and in no instance 
was success due to any other strategy 
than that which cunningly concealed the 
trap in exactly the right spot. It is the 
ability to hit on these “ lucky spots ” that 
distinguishes the successful trapper, and, 
of course, the more of them he can find the 
greater his reward of peltry. 

Old Davy died a few years since of 
blood-poisoning, set up by a wolf-bite, lie 
had taken a big dog-wolf in a “ bank-set,” 



Spoils of the Chase. 


were aware, and thus he obtained a 
momentary advantage. 

The first dog he gave one fearful side¬ 
long slashing snap that tore out its throat; 
the other he seized in the upper part of 
the hind-leg and belly, as, owing to the 
grip of the dog on hie own body, those 
were the only points he could reach. Then 
the rest of the pack rushed in tumul¬ 
tuously, and a moment later my brother- 
in-law, leaping from his horse to cut the 
beast’s throat, and so end the scrimmage, 
found the wolf already dead, and two of 
his best dogs so seriously injured that he 
immediately shot them. The dog with the 
wounded throat he carried home, and, after 
patient doctoring, it finally recovered. But 
its usefulness as a hunting dog w 7 as gone 
for ever. 

In many parts of the West where wolves, 
both timber and prairie, are a serious 
menace to stock, poison and traps are often 
employed to rid the country of the pests. 
Poison may answer best for a time in one 
section, traps in another, the effectiveness 
of either method in a given locality de- 


able occupation with many men. The 
bounty in some cases is as high as 51. per 
scalp, and this, with the value of the skin, 
yields a good return to the trapper for his 
arauous labour. But to be a successful 
wolf-trapper a special talent for the work 
is required, skill in ordinary trapping 
being of little avail. 

One of the best wolf-trappers I ever met 
was Old Davy, a genial, quaint-spoken 
plainsman, whose patronymic had long 
been almost forgotten through disuse. He 
was ‘‘Old Davy” to everyone. He lived 
in a log cabin on the river bank, a dozen 
miles below’ my brother-in-law’s ranch, 
and made his living by hunting and 
trapping, not only w'olves, but every wild 
thing that had saleable flesh, hide, or fur. 
In one year he trapped between fifty and 
sixty wolves, besides a large amount of 
other fur. and his average annual income 
from rifle and traps must have reached a 
very respectable figure. 

The secret of Davy’s phenomenal success 
was generally held to be the use of some 
scent, of the nature of which he alone 


and was bending over to look at his prize 
when the bank crumbled beneath him, and 
he half slid, half fell on the wrolf, which 
instantly bit him in the upper part of the 
left arm. The next instant Davy’s iron 
grip was on its throat, and a moment later 
the big beast lay dead, with a knife-thrust 
through the heart. 

Davy, of course, made light of his 
injury, which w’as trifling compared with 
some he had received in previous en¬ 
counters with wild creatures, and went 
about his trapping as usual. Then it was 
rumoured that he w r as ill and had gone 
to the post for treatment. The next 
report was of his death, which occurred 
soon after his admission to the hospital. 
His possessions, which included about 
one hundred skins of various sorts, were 
therefore sold, and the proceeds forwarded 
to his sister in England. For Davy had 
been the living negation of the old belief 
that the best trappers must be native pro¬ 
ducts, his early manhood having been spent 
in the capacity of under-keeper on the 
estate of a well-known sporting nobleman. 
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ADVENTURES IN BECHUANALAND. 


I can never give you any real idea of the 
beauties of Taba Sequa, with which, 
you will remember, the first of these adven¬ 
tures was concerned. I really think that, 
if not the most beautiful, it is certainly 
the most interesting and romantic spot in 
the world. During comparatively recent 
times it was the stronghold of the most 
powerful band of bushrangers in Africa; 
the numerous caves in its high cliffs, and 
its isolation, afforded them such safety 
that the English had the greatest possible 
difficulty in breaking up the gang. 

Its three lakes, connected by waterfalls, 
attract all kinds of animals, and a night 
spent at Taba-Sequa, even now, is fraught 
with considerable danger, and safety from 
attack lies only in keeping a large fire burn¬ 
ing all night. 

All night long the laughing, horrible 
cackle of the spotted hyaena awakes the 
echoes. These brutes are the most detested 
of all African animals. The hyaena’s coat 
is ochre-yellow, spotted with dark brown, 
and a large one often reaches a height of 
three feet at the shoulders when standing 
on all-fours. They are big, savage, agile 
brutes, with immensely strong teeth and 
jaws, which bite through the hardest bone 
with ease. They are coarse feeders, and 
will devour the most loathsome carrion; 
a troop is usually found prowling around 
the spot where lions have fed, devouring 
anything that these noble animals have 
left. The hyaena is a great ooward, and 
will not attack man when awake, but often 
sneaks up to the huts of natives whilst the 
inmates are asleep and will snatch away a 
large piece of flesh from a man’s or 
woman’s ffice and disappear before he can 
be attacked. 

The jackal also abounds around Taba- 
Sequa, and its cry is one of the most com¬ 
mon of the night sounds in Bechuanaland ; 
its long-drawn wailing howl and tittering 
yelps sound very uncanny; like the hyaena, 
some of these animals are nearly always 
found around the carcasses of animals 
slain by lions. In many respects the jackal 
corresponds to our English fox, and is 
eagerly hunted by the Bechuana natives, 
who make the skins into cloaks, and a good 
cloak is worth five or six guineas. 

Then there are the springbuck, monkeys 
of many kinds, the giraffe, the klipspringer 
—a kind of antelope—in fact, all of the 
numerous animals of Bechuanaland are 
found around Taba-Sequa. The natives of 
Bechuana have a curious superstition— 
if superstition it is—that the cries of the 
klipspringer attract rain. When there is 
a prolonged drought, as is so often the 
case, the natives go to the hills and cap¬ 
ture the young of the klipspringer and 
bring them to the village, barbarously tor¬ 
turing them to make them squeal. 

However, the things that impress one 
most about Taba-Sequa are the baboons 
and the bees. Simply thousands of 
baboons make this district their home, and 
the cliffs are white with nests of bees and 
wasps, and hornets are by no means rare. 


Narrated by MORLEY ADAMS. 

V.—A HUNT FOR HONEY. 

My father’s farm was—and is—situated 
a few miles from Taba-Sequa, and many 
times I, with one or two companions, have 
scaled the cliffs, which rise at the back of 
the three lakes, and stolen the honey from 
the beehives (these are really nests, but 
everyone calls them hives). Sometimes we 
would envelop our heads in sacks to protect 
us from the infuriated bees, but often this 
precaution was disregarded, and we 
esteemed a few Btings as small payment for 
the nectar we obtained. One day myself 
and a companion named Klien arranged a 
“ bee-hunt,” as we called it, and set out 
for Taba-Sequa, taking, as we always did, 
our rifles and a supply of ammunition. 

It was a glorious day, and we kept our 
eyes open for anything “ to have a pot at,” 
as we journeyed, and when we had gota few 
miles into the bush I was fortunate enough 
to bring down a young antelope, which, 
after gutting, we hung up on a high bough 
well out of the reach of leopards and 
hysenas, whence we could fetch it in 
the evening. Klien also shot a guinea- 
fowl, which he slung across his shoulder on 
a noose of twine. 

We reached Taba-Sequa, and went on 
to the second pool, where the hives were 
most numerous. On the top of the high 
cliff a large troop of baboons was feeding, 
but, on seeing our guns, the whole herd 
decamped, uttering human-like cries of 
resentment. 

We tackled one or two nests, and had got 
a good amount of honey in the biscuit-tin 
which we had brought for the purpose. 
Soon, however, Klien, who was a very rest¬ 
less youth, tired of “ bee-hunting,” and, 
taking his gun, he strolled away towards 
the third pool, leaving me to continue the 
honey-stealing alone. 

The cliff where we had taken the honey 
was steep, but not precipitous, so that we 
had clambered over the top in safety, but 
a little farther on these cliffs dropped in a 
perpendicular fall of at least a hundred 
feet to the waters below. It was at this 
spot that the hives were largest and richest, 
for years of experience had taught the bees 
that the spots inaccessible to man were the 
only safe ones. 

I had strolled along to this place and 
then lay down in the shelter of a bush to 
rest for a few minutes—Klien had been 
gone about twenty minutes—and I was en¬ 
joying my little siesta, dreaming of no 
danger, when I heard close to my side an 
ominous buzzing sound, deeper and louder 
than that made by either wasp or bee. I 
knew at once that it proceeded from a 
hornets’ nest, which I had accidentally 
Btumbled upon. Before I had time to 
locate the nest, a dozen of these dreaded 
and dangerous insects were attacking me. 

I sprang to my feet, leaving my gun on the 
ground, and dashed out from underneath 
the bush, pursued by the hornets. 

If you have never experienced it, you 
can hardly imagine how utterly powerless 
one is to put up a fight with hornets or 
even wasps when a nest has been dis¬ 


turbed. You may kill a few if you are 
inexperienced, but for every one you kill 
a dozen fresh ones seem to take its place. 
Fortunately, I had not disturbed the nest 
to any great extent, but six hornets I 
reckon as equal in danger to five hundred 
wasps and bees; in fa£t, I have known an 
ox to be stung to death by three or four 
hornets, whilst oxen have lived and re¬ 
covered after having been attacked by an 
entire nest of bees. 

I don’t think that more than four, or 
perhaps six, hornets followed me out from 
under the bush, but I confess that I was 
terrified and entirely lost my head. I 
backed from the bush, and, using my hat 
as a weapon, aimed ineffectual blows at my 
tormentors. Then all of a sudden the 
ground seemed to give way under me 
and I went crashing down the precipitous 
cliff. 

I must surely be dashed to instant death 
—the cliff here was one hundred and ten 
feet high—we have since measured it. All 
that I can remember, however, was the first 
peculiar sensation of going over the edge. 
My arms went out, I uttered a shriek, and 
then I felt nothing until what seemed many 
minutes, but what was really only a second, 
had passed, and I became conscious, as if 
waking from a dream, of being caught on 
a small tree that grew out of the cliff side, 
about half-way down. I distinctly re¬ 
member how it rocked under me as I struck 
it—which fact probably saved my life— 
just as a spring mattress gives when jumped 
upon. I was terribly bruised and scratched ; 
I put my hand up to my face and brought 
it down covered with blood. I clung con¬ 
vulsively to the bough, but I soon dis¬ 
covered that this was unnecessary, for I 
was securely caught in a crutch, and could 
not fall if I tried. I realised this in an 
incredibly short time, and was about to 
utter a shout to attract Klien, when I 
saw something which struck me momen¬ 
tarily dumb. 

In a crevice in the cliff, within arm’s 
length of me, was a hideous, loathsome- 
looking puff-adder, the deadliest of all 
African snakes. It had been disturbed by 
the confusion caused by my fall, and it 
raised its deadly-looking, broad, flattened 
head, and swelled itself out and prepared 
to strike. Once its deadly fangs were 
fastened in me, nothing could save my life. 
In all Bechuanaland I have only heard of 
one human being who has escaped death 
after being bitten by a puff-adder. This 
was a Dutch farmer. The snake crept up 
to the man as he lay asleep on the ground 
one night, and when he moved it fixed its 
fangs in his shoulder. He was given two 
bottles of whisky, and kept constantly 
moving, and everyone thought it little less 
than a miracle that he recovered. He had 
a most terrible arm and shoulder, the flesh 
became inflamed and swollen, and there 
were months of suppuration. It is thought 
that, owing to the cold weather, the puff- 
adder was torpid, and therefore its venom 
less deadly than usual. 
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My position was a terribly perilous one, 
but the same good fortune that had broken 
my fall by the tree again intervened ; three 
of the hornet* had followed me over the 
cliff, and the movement of the puff-adder 
had attracted them from me to it. They 
flew around the upreared head, and for 
that reason the adder did not strike. His 
wicked-looking eyes conveyed to me the im¬ 
pression of vicious malignity, as his trian¬ 
gular head moved slightly in a circle as if 
following the flight of the hornets. Sud¬ 
denly, his head darted forward and his 
jaws snapped together, and one of the 
hornets disappeared. The snake had 
snapped it up just as a dog snaps occa¬ 
sionally at a fly. 

This awoke me to a new sense of my 
peril; after the two remaining hornets had 
been killed, or if they flew away, the puff- 
adder would assuredly attack me, mad¬ 
dened as it was by the hornets. 

To shout was useless; even if Klien re¬ 
turned he could do nothing to help me, and 


every moment was precious. I had one 
chance. Below me the clear waters of the 
pool shimmered fifty feet down. If I 
could release myself from the bough and 
fall into the pool I could swim'to the shore ; 
but I contemplated a fifty-foot dive with 
apprehension, not to say fear. Any struggle 
on my part would, I felt sure, attract the 
snake, and it would at once strike. I did 
the only thing possible in the circum¬ 
stances. Slowly bringing my right hand to 
my belt, I drew out my hunting-knife with 
as little movement as possible, keeping 
my eyes fixed on the beady eyes of the 
adder. 

Then T started to cut away one of the 
boughs that imprisoned me. Slowly and 
with extreme caution I cut away. I heard 
the jaws of the snake snap again, but he 
missed his prey, for the two hornets still 
buzzed around his head. 

Then I felt the bough give way w’ith a 
tearing sound, and I found myself hurtling 
through the air to the pool below. 


I struck the water with a thud, and my 
clothes, I believe, saved me from serious 
injury when I came into contact with the 
surface. 

Down, down, I sank, deeper and deeper. 
I thought that I should never rise again, 
but, before I ceased to sink, as I thought, 
I found my head above water, and I struck 
out for the bank. The swim was only 
a matter of about thirty yards, and I 
dragged myself on shore and sank down 
exhausted. 

Klien returned soon after I had landed, 
and was much astonished to find my gun 
on the cliffs and myself, with my clothes 
on, dripping wet, on the opposite side of 
the pool. He ran round to me, and soon 
I was able to relate to him my terrible 
experience. 

We scanned the cliff in vain for a sight of 
the puff-adder. I am inclined to think that 
he struck at the moment that the bough 
gave way and fell with me into the pool. 
But this we shall never know for certain. 



CANADA’S 


I N Canada, where distances are great and 
population is sparse and widely 
scattered, the railways do not have to run 
trains as frequently as is done in England. 
It would be absurd to think of despatching 
trains between Montreal and Toronto, for 
instance, as often as they are despatched 
from London to Birmingham, or from Mon¬ 
treal to Winnipeg at as short intervals as 
they are operated between London and 
Edinburgh. If the railway companies did 
such a thing they would find so few people 



Famous Long-distance Trains. 


By W. ARNOT CRAICK. 

(Illustrated, tcith Pholographs.) 

as much activity around the Bonaventure 
Station in Montreal, or the Union Station 
in Toronto, or the Alexandra Station in 
Winnipeg, as there is around Euston, Vic¬ 
toria, or St. Pancras, in London; only it 
must be remembered that from these 
Canadian stations trains steam out to 
points in all directions, east, west, south, 
and north, while from the London stations, 
as a rule, they go in one direction only. 

Having this explanation in mind, it is 
easy to understand how’ the Canadian rail- 


that statement either. At any rate, there is 
only one Imperial Limited which pulls out 
of the Windsor Station in Montreal each 
day. 

Some Canadian trains have been 
christened with rather odd names. In the 
province of Nova Scotia there is quite a 
famous summer train known all over the 
eastern part of the continent as the “ Fly¬ 
ing Bluenose.” It is operated by the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway between Hali¬ 
fax and Yarmouth, passing through the 





The famous Trans-continental Train—The Imperial Limited— 
On its long run westward from Montreal to Vancouver. 


in each train that it would not pay for the 
coal consumed in the locomotives. Besides 
that, there are not enough engines and 
cars in Canada to provide such a service, 
even if there were enough people to use so 
many trains. 

It is true that there are quite a number 
of local or short-distance trains running out 
of cities like Montreal, Toronto, or Winni¬ 
peg, serving the rural population for some 
miles around, but the number of long¬ 
distance trains is small. There is probably 


ways have come to apply special names as 
well as numbers to their more important 
long-distance trains. Each railway has 
probably one or two trains on its schedule 
of superior speed and equipment, and it is 
quite natural to bestow some distinctive 
name on them. One hears the Scotch 
Express mentioned in England, but there 
are so many Scotch expresses that the title 
loses its distinction. In Canada there is 
only one Imperial Limited, though, as will 
appear later, it is hardly correct to make 


celebrated land of “Evangeline,” and is 
much patronised by summer tourists. It 
derives its name, which is indeed a pictur¬ 
esque one, from the fact that Nova Scotians 
are nicknamed bluenoses, a designation 
easily understood in a climate that is cold 
and damp. 

There are, however, three trains in parti¬ 
cular operated by Canadian railways 
which have an international fame. These 
are the Imperial Limited, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company’s transcontinental 
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In England, where distances are short, 
time is an important factor. The London 
business man wants to make a quick run to 
Birmingham or Manchester, so that he can 
cover the distance, transact his business, 
and get back again within the same day. 
This consideration means fast service on 
the railways, for every minute counts. In 
Canada, however, cities are so far apart 
that even if trains were operated at the 
greatest possible speed it would be impos¬ 
sible to go from one place to another and 
back again within a day. Time is, there¬ 
fore, not quite so important, though it must 
not be understood that the consideration of 
time is neglected. Only, where one has to 
spend from half a day to five, six, or seven 
days in going from one part of the country 
to another, a difference of a few hours more 
or less means very little. Canadian trains, 
therefore, even at their best, do not attain 
the speed of British trains; but, notwith¬ 
standing, considering the long distances 
and other difficulties of operation, they 
make a very creditable show. 

Let us now board the International 
Limited. Here it stands in the Bona- 
venture Station in Montreal. It is a few 
minutes to nine o’clock in the morning, at 
which hour it is scheduled to pull out every’ 
day of the year on its long run of 840 miles 
to Chicago. The engineer is in the cab, 
waiting for a get-away signal from the 
conductor. The baggage porters are hurry¬ 
ing around to get the last pieces of luggage 
into the baggage cars. Coloured porters 
stand at the steps of each coach, ready to 
assist late arrivals aboard. Sharp on the 
stroke of nine, to the reverberating clang 
of the engine bell, the engineer pulls open 
the throttle, and the heavy train glides 
slowly out. 

We are riding on the fastest .train in 
Canada, and before we reach Toronto, late 
in the afternoon, we shall see what speed 
the train is capable of. First, though, a 
glance at the composition of the train will 
not come amiss. Next the locomotive, a 
huge racing machine built specially for 


train, which runs between Montreal and 
Vancouver; the International Limited, 
the Grand Trunk Railway's fast train be- 


and Prince Rupert, and the scattered frag¬ 
ments of the Canadian Northern are linked 
up into a third transcontinental route, 


The International Limited. 

The Grand Trunk’s high-speed ex; ress, which makes the fastest time of any Canadian train. 


tween Montreal and Chicago; and the 
Ocean Limited, the special summer train of 


there will doubtless be two more important 
trains to add to the list. Meanwhile the 


West-bound Ocean Limited 

Hounding Bedford Basin, a few miles from Halifax, N.S. 


service on this train and weighing in the 
neighbourhood of one hundred tons, rides 
a combination day and baggage coach, one- 


three mentioned may 
the finest examples 
Canada. 


> now as 
ation in 
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half devoted to the accommodation of lug¬ 
gage and the other half to passengers. 
Behind it come two long first-class coaches, 
so different in appearance from the English 
passenger coaches, for they are open from 
end to end and have no doors in the sides. 
They have two rows of upholstered seats, 
and can accommodate seventy-two pas¬ 
sengers each. From the second coach we 
pass through the covered vestibule into the 
dining car, which is over seventy feet long, 
and elaborately finished in polished 
mahogany. There are seats for thirty 
people in it. Next comes what is known as 
a parlour car. It resembles a first-class 
coach somewhat, only instead of fixed seats 
it contains two rows of comfortable indi¬ 
vidual arm-chairs. There is a bookcase in 
the car filled with the latest books, as well 
as a special compartment for smokers. For 
the privilege of riding in this car an extra 
charge is made. Then, last of all, come two 
Pullmans, or sleeping-coaches—big, heavy 
cars. The berths are not made up during 
the daytime, but in the evening the porter 
will convert the seats into berths for the 
convenience of those passengers who are 
going through to Chicago. 


journey. These big, heavy sleeping-coaches 
will have to traverse the rough and rocky 


a passenger from an ocean liner on the east 
coast and carry him without change of 


High-speed Passenger Locomotive. 

Type built by the Grand Trunk to haul International Limited. 


regions of Northern Ontario, the bleak and 
wind-swept shores of Lake Superior, the 


coach to the west coast of America, pro¬ 
viding him with sleeping accommodation 
and meals throughout the journey. The 
distance is 2,897 miles, and the scheduled 
time of the train is four days ten and 
three-quarter hours, or an average rate of 
27 miles an hour, a remarkable achievement 
when everything is considered. For quite 
a portion of the journey the road is single 
track, making operation complicated at 
times, and then through the mountains the 
heavy grades are burdensome. 

It is easy to see now why there is more 
than one Imperial Limited. When to-day’s 
train pulls out of the Windsor Station 
yesterday’s train has not completed one 
quarter of its journey; the day before 
yesterday’s train is only just getting out 
on the prairie; the one before that is only 
just touching the Rockies; and the one 
before that., again, is still several hours 
from its destination. At the same time 
there are four Imperial Limiteds, east- 
bound, at various points across the conti¬ 
nent. 

On the Imperial Limited are run some of 
the finest railway coaches in America, for 
one can well understand how very much 
comfort and luxury are necessary on so 
long a journey. The Glen series of coaches 
contain a drawing-room, one compartment 
with upper and lower berth and toilet 
facilities, a buffet serving light refresh¬ 
ments, a well-selected library, a writing- 
desk, a smoking-room, a large observation 
room fitted with easy chairs, and at the 
rear end a broad, shaded observation plat¬ 
form. The Mount series contain a draw- 


An Electric Locomotive. 

The International Limit'll is hauled through the tunnel under the St. Clair River by electricity, 


This train makes its fastest time between 
Mont.eal and Toronto, a distance of 334 
miles. Allowing for eight stops and two 
changes of engines, its scheduled rate of 
45 miles an hour is equivalent to a running 
Tate over most of the distance of a mile 
a minute. From Toronto westward to 
Detroit and Chicago slower time is made, 
as there is no particular object in landing 
passengers in Chicago earlier than eight 
o’clock the next morning. The road is 
double track throughout, laid w’ith 
hundred-pound to the yard rails, and run¬ 
ning conditions are as nearly ideal as it is 
possible to make them. 

Returning, in fancy, to Montreal, and 
going from the Bofiaventure Station up the 
hill to the handsome Windsor Station of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, we find that 
the Imperial Limited is due to leave at 
10.30 p.m. The Imperial Limited is, so 
far as equipment goes, a fair counterpart of 
the International Limited, only instead of 
the dark-green coaches of the Grand Trunk 
svstem there are the dark-yellow coaches 
of the C.P.R. It is, however, a train that 
has to face a much longer and more arduous 


rolling prairies of the West and the steep 
grades of the Rockies before they come to 
a temporary resting-place at the terminus 


Special 150-ton Compound Locomotive. 

Built to haul Imperial Limited over heavy grades in the Rocky Mountains. 


in Vancouver four days and a half later. 
There is no other train in America to com¬ 
pare with it, for no other railway will take 


ing-room, three compartments, and the 
same accommodation as the Glen cars, 
save for the smoking-room, which is 
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omitted. For parties of travellers crossing 
the continent these cars are particularly 
attractive. 

When Montreal is mentioned as the start¬ 
ing-point of both the Imperial Limited and 
the International Limited on runs carrying 
them far westward, one naturally thinks 
of it as being situated on or near the east 
coast. A glance at a map, however, will 
show that, while Canada’s largest city has 
water communication with the Atlantic 
Ocean, it is a long way inland. In fact, it 
will take a traveller over a day, journeying 
by the shortest route, to reach the Canadian 
shore of the Atlantic at Halifax. By Inter¬ 
colonial Railway it is 836 miles from one 
city to the other. 

The Ocean Limited is a special summer 
train over this route, run for the accommo- 
dation of upper Canadians and others who 
go to the seaside for their summer vaca¬ 


tions. Its equipment resembles that of the 
other trains mentioned, though no chair 
cars are attached because of the length of 
the run, passengers using the sleeping 
coaches throughout. The scenery is varied 
and picturesque. First there is the long 
run down the south shore of the St. Law¬ 
rence, then through the rougher regions 
of lower Quebec and New Brunswick, and 
thence across the more populous counties 
of Nova Scotia. The time is 26j hours for 
the 836 miles, or a rate of 31j miles per 
hour. It might be mentioned that the 
Intercolonial Railway belongs to the people 
of Canada, and is operated by a Govern¬ 
ment Commission. 

English boys will find many differences 
in railway methods between England and 
Canada. The trains look much larger for 
one thing, and the curious construction of 
locomotives and coaches strikes one as 


strange, until the eye becomes familiar with 
them. Then the engine bells are a novelty, 
being used whenever a train enters a city 
or town. Unlike the well-protected roads 
of England, the roads and streets in Canada 
oftentimes cross the railway on the level, 
and only in the larger cities are they pro¬ 
tected with gates. This makes railroading 
dangerous, and indicates why bells are so 
necessary. Then, too, Canadian railways are 
for the most part single-track, and often 
one train will have to wait several minutes 
at a station until an approaching train pulls 
in. This gives passengers opportunities to 
jump off the train and get some exercise, a 
feature that adds novelty to a journey. In 
fact, an English boy will find a great deal 
to interest him in railway methods in 
Canada, while, if he is fortunate enough 
to travel on one of the Limiteds, he will 
see some fairly creditable speed. 



The Life-History of a Caterpillar. 

By R. ARMINE ZAPATA, M.A., F.B.S. 


N ot many years ago there lived a very- 
great naturalist and popular writer 
who was said by his friends to be the best 
authority on “ the anatomy of a bee’s 
knee” living in the whole kingdom! On 
one occasion when he explained to a non- 
scientific friend the wonderful arrange¬ 
ment of organs in the body of a common 
caterpillar, that person exclaimed in 
astonishment, “Why, I always thought 
a caterpillar was nothing but skin and 
squash ! ” 

The above statement, which, I expect, 
expresses a very general opinion, is partly 
true and partly false. It is true in this 
respect : Caterpillars are creatures like all 
other insects who possess no hard internal 
skeleton; their only hard part is their 
exo-skeleton or “skin.” Everything 
inside this skin is soft, and so might be 
roughly described as “squash.” 

But the same statement is emphatically 
false if it be taken to imply that within 
a caterpillar’s skin there is no regular 
arrangement of organs. Quite the reverse 
is the case, and it may be a surprise to 
many' to know that every' caterpillar 
possesses a beautifully formed nervous 
system, a quantity of breathing-organs, a 
rudimentary heart, a stomach, intestines, 
liver, and spinning-glands, besides a most 
wonderful collection of muscles, developed 
in some caterpillars in a truly remarkable 
manner. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to point 
out to the uninitiated a few striking differ¬ 
ences between a caterpillar and the higher 
animals, which come under more general 
observation. 

First of all, then, we are accustomed to 
regard all animals as two-legged or four¬ 
legged, whereas a caterpillar is six-legged, 
which, with other peculiarities, makes it 
an insect or hexapod. (Spiders have eight 
legs, and so are not insects.) 

Besides these six “true legs.” a cater¬ 
pillar possesses five pairs (usually) of 
“ false logs,” or pro-legs, which enable it 
to crawl, or hold firmly to a leaf. The true 
legs arc not much good for walking, but 
serve to guide the leaf the caterpillar is 
eating, to the correct place between the 
jaws. 

Next, we are familiar with animals 


whose mouths open from side to side of 
their faces ; but a caterpillar’s mouth opens 
from top to bottom, or, as we should say, 
from its forehead to its chin ! 

This unusual arrangement enables the 
creature to nip off the edge of a green leaf, 
which fits comfortably in the vertical slit, 
like a pair of shears. 

Another surprising difference between a 
caterpillar and the higher animals consists 
in the fact that it owns about five pairs 
of tiny eyes, which are very little use for 
seeing purposes, and it finds its way about 
by means of a pair of “ feelers,” or 
antenna 1 . 

Then, again, a caterpillar does not 
breathe through its mouth, but it has all 
along the lower part of its body minute 
pairs of holes, or “spiracles,’’ to admit 
the air, which flows along tiny tubes, 
which send in turn branches all about the 
body, and answer the purpose of lungs. 

Startling as it may sound, a caterpillar’s 
■ skin won’t stretch, as ours does, to keep 
pace with its growth, so when the creature 
gets a certain size it has to crack, and 
crawl out of its old suit of clothes, with 
another already' made for it inside ! 

Lastly, a caterpillar has no distinct 
brain in its head ; but, to answer the same 
purpose, it has pairs of tiny brains, or 
nerve-ganglia, arranged all along its body, 
and connected with cords, so that it is 
as absurd to try and kill an insect by- 
crushing its head as it is to attempt to 
drown it by holding its mouth under 
water ! 

Having pointed out a few of the chief 
peculiarities which distinguish caterpillars 
from the higher animals w r ith which we are 
more familiar, we will proceed to trace the 
life-history of these creatures from the 
beginning. 

The old proverb, “ Every animal is from 
an egg,” is true of the caterpillar. The 
parent butterfly, or moth, lavs her eggs, 
fastened by some adhesive substance to 
the stem or branch of the very plant 
whose leaves will serve for food for the 
offspring, which she practically never lives 
to see. 

A butterfly’s eggs are perfect works 
of art in themselves, different in every 
species, and often covered with ribs, 


pits, and network, which make them look, 
under a microscope, like delicately moulded 
caskets. 

These eggs are slightly flattened at the 
top, and in the centre of the cup-like part 
i« situated a sort of ornamental rosette, in 
the middle of which there are tiny holes 
called “ micropyles,” by means of which 
fertilisation takes place. 

The time varies before these eggs hatch. 
In summer it is only a matter of a few 
weeks, but when they are laid in late 
autumn they do not mature till the spring¬ 
time. Frost and snow do not seem to 
affect them at all. 

Shortly before the tiny caterpillar comes 
to light the eggs turn dark, and seem to 
sink in towards the middle. A magni¬ 
fying-glass will now show the embryo 
larva lying coiled up round the outer 
circumference of the egg under the 
“ chorion,” or shell. 

Very soon now the egg breaks up, and 
the baby caterpillar, which seems all head, 
makes its appearance, and, more often 
than not, partakes of its first meal off its 
old home, the empty eggshell ! 

Directly this is done, the caterpillar 
begins the great business of its grub-life— 
eating. It is at first too email to net the 
edge of a leaf inside its tiny jaws, so it 
strips the outer membrane off a very young 
leaf, exposing the white understratum 
below. If the grub be of the sociable kind, 
it spends much of its time with its com¬ 
panions in a web spun by itself and the 
others; if not, it crawls to fresh leaves on 
its own account. 

Very soon it has grown too big for its 
skin to stretch any farther, as we have 
already observed, and so It spins a web and 
fixes itself to a leaf, and wriggles its body 
till a split occurs just behind its head. 
Everything peels off, even the outer cover¬ 
ing of the head and jaws and the lining of 
the breathing-tubes. The caterpillar in its 
bright new coat then crawls out, and the 
process goes on as before till the next skin¬ 
changing takes place, only the amount eaten 
is proportionately more. 

Some caterpillars continue through all 
their skin-changings with practically the 
same markings and colours, as, for instance, 
the common woolly-bear, the larva of the 
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tiger moth, and the green caterpillar of 
the brimstone butterfly; but, on the other 
hand, some alter so greatly in appearance 
that an inexperienced person would think 
they were different creatures altogether. 
Notoriously, the caterpillar of the white 
admiral butterfly, which lives all through 
the winter in the same stage, is brown 
during its early life and vivid green when 
half-grown. The beautiful caterpillars of 
the rare pine hawk moth, which I have 
had the good fortune to breed myself from 
the egg, completely alter when they change 
their skins, and the same may be said of 
many others. Naturally, after a caterpillar 
has just shed his old coat he is very tender 
and liable to injury, and, in fact, a 
wounded specimen dies when he next tries 
to change his skin, for it sticks to him at 
the injured spot, and so he comes to an 
untimely end. 

There are four or five skin-changings 
before the caterpillar reaches the pupa 
stage. 

Some caterpillars are quite harmless to 
the farmer or gardener, but others are very 
destructive, notoriously those of the 
winter moth, which destroy the leaves of 
fruit-trees. As the female of this moth is 
wingless and cannot fly, all the damage 
may be avoided by painting Stockholm tar 
around the stems of the trees, and thus 
preventing the moth from crawling up to 
the leaves and depositing her eggs. The 
caterpillars of the turnip moth are very 
destructive when they get into fields, for 
they eat out the insides of turnips and 
swedes; and the cabbage moth has an 
equally destructive larva. Everybody 
knows the caterpillars of the large and 
small gartlen white butterflies, which 
destroy cabbages wholesale in our kitchen 
gardens. Speaking as an entomologist, I 
always feel sorry to see caterpillars killed, 
they have 60 many enemies; but for the 
sake of gardeners I may just hint that 
paraffin, or anything greasy, instantly kills 
all insects, as it clogs up their breathing- 
tubes and results in immediate suffocation. 

I said that caterpillars have many 
enemies. This is perfectly true—so true 
that I often wonder that any of them sur¬ 
vive till the butterfly or moth stage. 
Many birds live on caterpillars and 
other insects. Toads, spiders, and 
beetles, as well as other (cannibal) cater¬ 
pillars, menace the life of the young larva. 
The terrible ichneumon-flv, which kills 
them by thousands, lays its eggs in their 
living bodies, and these eggs hatch into 
grubs, which feed upon them till there is 
nothing left but an empty skin. Innumer¬ 
able diseases thin their ranks, notoriously 
a curious fungus which begins with a spot 
and spreads till it destroys the entire 
organism of its prey, which seems to be 
converted into a black corruption. And 
yet. in spite of all these vicissitudes and 
perils, large numbers of caterpillars do sur¬ 
vive. Many of them owe their preserva¬ 
tion to that wonderful wisdom which 
prompts them to imitate the twigs of the 
trees where they are feeding. Some of 
these creatures, owing to their marvellous 
muscles, are able to remain stretched out 
in a perfectly straight line for hours, 
simply holding by their hind claspers. 
Many of these have projections from their 
bodies which exactly resemble thorns. No 
acrobat could perform such a feat, and yet 
these tiny beings accomplish it untaught, 
and so save their lives, deceiving even the 
keen eyes of the blackbird and thrush. 

Some caterpillars exactly resemble the 
leaves on which they feed, as, for instance, 
the beautiful green larva of the brimstone 
butterfly, which so closely resembles the 


leaf of the buckthorn, that, so to speak, 
you can’t properly see it when you are 
looking at it! Then there are caterpillars 
which look like knots of wood, and those 
whose coat changes to green directly the 
green shoots of spring appear, as, for 
example, the larva of the white admiral 
butterfly, which still abounds in the New 
Forest. 

Yet again, some caterpillars assume truly 
terrifying shapes, as does the extra¬ 
ordinary lobster moth caterpillar, which 
resembles anything almost more than what 
it is, and the larva of the puss moth, 
which shoots out long red horns, when 
frightened, which are enough to upset 
the nerves of even a human enemy ! Very 
many caterpillars roll into rings and drop 
when frightened, and so escape their 
enemies by hiding in the long grass; and 
others clasp the stem of a plant so tightly 
that it is almost more easy to kill them 
than remove them. 

By these numerous devices, which 
instinct implants in the caterpillar, a con¬ 
siderable number succeed in evading the 


attacks of their legion enemies and arriving 
at a condition known as “ full-fed.” Some 
species suspend themselves by their tails 
from branches or stems or under some pro¬ 
jecting object, like a window or roof; 
others bury themselves several inches below 
ground. Some roll leaves together and 
form a house in that way; others spin a 
cocoon to protect themselves from enemies, 
or build a hammock to lie in. While again, 
there are those who secrete themselves 
within the hollow stems of reeds and bul¬ 
rushes. But one and all prepare in some 
suitable manner for their final skin-change, 
which leaves them in the completely altered 
and mostly quiescent condition known as 
the pupa or chrysalis state, in which they 
remain for a short or long time according 
to the season of the year, and then emerge 
in the sunshine in the perfect winged stags 
as butterflies or moths. 

But this is no part of the present article, 
which is the life-history of a Caterpillar, 
and, unless the Editor desires me to con¬ 
tinue the story further, in some future 
article, I must now bring it to an end. 


OUR “B.O.P” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 119. 

By B. G. Feoan (Deniliquin, Australia). 


BLACK. 



White to move and win. 

T his is a problem by our Australian con¬ 
tributor which has been on our file and 
got overlooked. It is the last one we havo 
which has been specially contributed to the 
“ B.O.P.” by this clever composer. It will 
bo found to*be especially interesting in tho 
way in which the strategy turns on a neat 
final coup, forced from the key move. It is 
quite a natural and probable, situation, which 
adds to its merit as a problem. It is to bo 
won, practically, in eignt moves. 


Solution to Problem No. 118. 

By B. G. Feoan (Deniliquin, Australia). 

Position : Black men on 3, fi, 22, 24 ; 
K. 32. White men on 11, 14. 29, 31 : K 23. 
Black to move and draw : 22—23, 29—22, 
24—27, 31—24. 3—7, 11—2, 32—28, 2—9, 
28—10, 9—5, 10—14. Drawn. 


Games. 

The following is a series of five games 
which illustrate how a coup de maitre, or long 
shot, may bo derivable from quite dissimilar 
openings. These games also serve to show 


how it is possible to strategically form your 
opening so as to transpose one line and play 
into another which you may prefer from long 
familiarity. The learner may likewise note 
the importance of recognising, in different 
games, the combination of pieces which go to 
form a “ shot ” which he has seen before : 


l. 

Double 

Corner. 

9—14 

22— 17 
5— 9 

17— 13 

11— 15 

23— 19 

15— 18 

18— 23 

29— 22 
8—11 

22—17 
1— 5 

30— 25 
14—18 
17—14 
10—17 
21 — 14 
11 — 16 

19— 15 

16— 20 
26—22 

12 — 16 


Irreiru- 

lar. 

11—15 
23—19 
8-11 
22—17 
9—14 
17 13 

15— 18 

18— 25 

29— 22 
5-- 9 

22—17 
1— 5 

30— 25 
14—18 
17-11 
10—17 
21 — 14 
11 — 16 

19— 15 

16— 20 
26 — 22 
12 — 16 


3. 

Boston 

Centre. 

11— 15 
23—19 

8—11 

22—17 

15— 18 

17— 13 
9—14 

18— 26 

29— 22 
5— 9 

21—17 
1— 5 

30— 25 
14—18 
17—14 

10— 17 
21 — 14 

11— 16 
19 — 15 

16— 20 

12— 16 


4. 

Double 
Corner. 
9—14 
23—19 
5— 9 
22—17 

11— 15 
17 — 13 

15— 18 

25— 22 
18—25 

29— 22 
8—11 

22—17 
1— 5 

30— 25 
14—18 

17— 14 
10—17 
21—14 
11 — 16 

18— 15 

16— 20 

26— 22 

12— 16 


5. 

Irregu¬ 

lar. 

11— 15 

8—11 

17— 13 
9—14 

23—19 

15— 18 

25— 22 

18— 25 

29— 22 
5— 9 

22—17 

1—5 

30— 25 
14—18 
17—14 

10— 17 
21 — 14 

11— 16 

19— 15 

16 — 20 

26— 22 

12— 16 


White to move and draw. 


These six lines of play all produce tho 
following pretty coup: 


Continue : 

24 19 

16 23 
15 10 

6 15 

13 6 

2 9 

25 21 

18 25 


BLACK. 


m m 

m 

m m m 

■ 

m 




i 





o 

(T; *9 ' to 



WHITE 

White to move and draw. 


27 3 
9 18 

2 7 

3 10 

28 24 

20 27 
32 7 

Drawn. 


* * * 
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CRICKET IN 1912. 

A COPY of the Twelfth Annual Kdition of th« 
“ Cricket Companion ” for 1912, edited by W. K. Weir, 
and published by P. H. Ayres, of 111 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C., price Cd., has readied us. It is well 
worth the cost, to all cricketers. We quote the 
recognised official 


Code of Signalling. 

" Boundaries ” shall be signalled by waving the hand 
from side to side. 

" Byes ” shall be signalled by raising tlie open hand 
above the head. 

“ Leg Byes ” shall be signalled by raising the leg and 
toudiing it with the hand. 

“ W’ides ” shall be signalled by extending both arms 
horizontally. 

" No-balls " shall be signalled by extending one arm 
horizontally. 

The decision “ Out ” shall be signalled by raising the 
index linger above the head. 

Umpires should wait until the signal has been 
answered by the scorer before allowing the game to 
proceed. 

Besides signalling the Umpire should "Call” dis¬ 
tinctly for the information of the players. 

On giving a decision, the Umpire should make sure 
that the batsman understands what the decision is. 


# % 


A ROYAL STAMP-COLLECTOR. 

H.R.H. THE Prince OF W t alks, who inherits his phil¬ 
atelic proclivities from his Koyal father, whose interest 
in stamp-collection is noted, has long been known as an 
enthusiastic follower of the cult, his stamp-collecting 
having been commenced at an early age. In 1906, 
when only twelve years old, he entered for the London 
Philatelic Exhibition, where he showed collections of 
the French Colonies and Liberia, both of which were 
marked “ not for competition.” In company with 
his father, and his brother. Prince Albert, he has 
visited most recent Vritish stamp exhibitions, and his 
philatelic knowledge is reported to be extensive. In 
addition to the countries already named, H.B.H. is said 
to have a strong penchant for the stamps of his name¬ 
sake colony. Prince Edward Island. All stamp-col¬ 
lectors will rejoice to know that their pleasures and 
studies are shared both by the reigning sovereign 
and the heir apparent. 

An interesting account of the philatelic activities 
of H.R.H. is given in the 1912 edition of the" Stamp- 
Collectors’ Annual and Year-Book of Philately ” which 
has just been received by us for review. It is published 
by H. F. Johnson, 44 Fleet Street, London, E.C., at the 
by no means prohibitive price of 1*. 2d., post free, 
and is in its ninth year of issue. This handy volume, 
comprising 170 pages, is fully illustrated, and contains a 
variety of information on stamps and stamp-collecting. 
















Price One Penny. 

[ALL rights reserved.] 
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The mystery of 
the Black Cliff. 


By J. and P. WILSON, 


(WifA Illustrations by Alfred Pearse.) 


CHAPTER III. 

“t don’t smoke a pipe myself,” the detective 
remarked, picking up a feather which 

was being blown down the hill by the wind, 
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“ but I always remember that I have 
colleagues who do.” 

The inspector grinned. 

“ They are useful things, Mr. Carr.” 

‘* What ? Colleagues ? ’’ 

“ No, featherB.” 

Carr chuckled—the only sound which he 
could produce in the way of a laugh. 

“ I only find them interesting,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Feathers and feathered 
things are my hobby, Mr. Hogwell. I 
don’t rightly know,” he added, holding the 
feather up to the light, “ from what bird 
this oomes, and so I shall preserve it for 
future reference.” 

He placed it carefully in his pocket- 
book, and stowed it away somewhere in¬ 
side his coat. 

The detective paused for breath a 
moment, for the climb was a steep one, 
and turned to look behind him. Half a 
mile away, some red-ooated golfers were 
busily engaged in their game, while the 
sound of singing—nigger minstrels—could 
be faintly heard in the distance. Below lay 
Trevagel. The rapidly developing town 
could be seen in panorama—old houses, 
new houses, houses in course of construc¬ 
tion—the more modern residences being 
constructed more with an eye to celerity in 
construction than beauty in appearance. 

“ It grows,” said the inspector, nodding 
his head. 

Raymond Carr growled. 

“ Will it stop growing? ” he muttered. 

“Not yet. When it does stop it will 
be the largest town west of Plymouth. ” 

The other shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned to face the cliff path again. Walk¬ 
ing near the edge, he peered over. The 
cliff fell very near a sheer three hundred 
feet to a half stony, half sandy, shore. 

” Humph ! ” he said. 

For another ten minutes they paced up¬ 
wards, and then the bead of a police con¬ 
stable came into view. He was pacing 
backwards and forwards, keeping a small 
crowd of children and villagers off a roped- 
in piece of the cliff top. 

The constable saluted as they drew near, 
and lifted the rope for them to duck under. 

“ There has been no one near the foot¬ 
marks since we came this morning, Mr. 
Carr, saving myself. You will know which 
are mine, because I have nails in the soles 
of my boots, and two of them are missing 
from the heel.” 

Raymond Carr nodded appreciatively, 
and walked forward. Following the in¬ 
spector’s finger, he commenced his ex¬ 
amination of the ground eome dozen yards 
from the cliff, at a spot near by the path 
which they had kept to in their ascent, and 
which led across the cliff to St. Yone, 
three miles away. 

The ground was soft, owing to the rain 
which had fallen during the past two or 
three days, and eome large footmarks were 
visible which the inspector pointed out 
from among a medley of others which had 
trodden the path the day before. 

Raymond Carr bent down, and with a 
measure carefully verified them. Without 
doubt, they were those of the dead man. 

With his body bent almost double, he 
followed them along the path, until they 
stopped at a certain point; at which point 


angles to their previous course, with the 
heel-marks deeply indented and directed 
towards the edge of the cliff. 

From thence they ran backwards, hither 
and thither, always with the heel marks 
more deeply indented than the rest of the 
soles—ran first one way, then another, 
until they disappeared altogether over the 
edge of the cliff. 

Raymond Carr straightened himself up, 
with a frown upon his face. With a little 
shake of his head he walked back to the 
cliff path again. The inspector and con¬ 
stable stood watching him interestedly, 
but he did not look once in their direction. 

There were other marks. The detective 
studied the ground carefully. This seoond 
series were pointed, definite in outline, and 
were obviously made by a person walking 
upon his, or her, toes—the heel being 
raised and never touching the ground at 
any point. The indentation made by them 
was not great, but they were infinitely 
more numerous than those made by the 
dead man, and covered the ground for 
some dozen yards around. They crossed 
and recrossed Deveril’s track, but did not 
follow it in any degree. 

At the path itself they disappeared 
utterly, nor was any trace to be found of 
them. Raymond Carr could pick out a 
dozen different footmarks upon the path, 
but not one that corresponded to those be¬ 
tween the path and edge of the cliff. 

He beckoned to the inspector to join him. 

” There is not a great deal to be found,” 
he remarked, after clearing his voice in the 
usual way. ‘‘You yourself have probably 
noted as much as I have ? ” 

The other shook his head and smiled 
non-committedly. 

” I should like to hear ”—he began. 

Carr lighted a cigarette. 

“ In the first place,” he said, with a 
wave of his hand in the direction of St. 
Yone, “ probably all went well with 
Deveril until he reached this spot. Then 
for some reason he turned at right-angles, 
and from thence walked backwards by a 
very devious route over the cliffs, digging 
his heels into the ground as he went.” 

“Yes,” said the inspector slowly. 

“Then we come to the footmarks of a 
man or woman—they are small feet—who 
did the opposite, and walked on his or her 
toes. He or she did not follow Devenl, 


but crossed and recrossed his track, in 
every direction. People engaged on ordin¬ 
ary business don’t walk for very long on 
their toes, as this person has done, other¬ 
wise it is conceivably possible that these 
marks might have been made—by any¬ 
body. As it is, we must connect them 
undoubtedly—with the crime.” 

“ Why did the person walk on his toes ! ” 

Raymond Carr cleared his throat with a 
little sharp cough. 

“ I thought at first,” he answered, 
“ that the marks were made by a person 
running. A runner is the only class of 
individual who normally leaves behind him 
nothing but a line of toe-marks. However, 
the angle at which the walker turned from 
one direction sharply into another, excludes 
the possibility of his having been running." 

“ One can see no corresponding marks 
upon the path.” 

“ That is so,” Carr went on. “ At the 
path they disappear, and I venture to 
think that you will find them nowhere else 
but in this spot.” He waved his hand 
around him. 

The inspector frowned. 

“ How do you come to that conclusion, 
Mr. Carr ? ” 

“ The only logical conclusion is that the 
individual changed his or her shoes—for I 
reckon those pointed toes to be the im¬ 
pression of rubber-soled shoes, with the 
sole pattern worn off,” said Carr gravely. 
“He or she changed their former footgear 
at the edge of the path, and adopted 
shoes, so that it would be impossible 
for us to follow their tracks along the path. 
Walking upon the extreme edge of the toes 
has given us very little knowledge of what 
size of bootmark to look for among these 
many others which have trodden the path.” 

The inspector nodded his head apprecia¬ 
tively. 

“But what,” he asked, with a little 
frown, “ was this other individual doing 
here? What part did he play in the 
drama? ” 

Raymond Carr shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Candidly,” he answered, “ I haven’t 
the least idea. The case seems to be one 
of more than ordinary importance. Come,” 
he went on, “ we have seen all that is to 
be seen here. We will return to the town, 
and I will wire to Scotland Yard for per¬ 
mission to take up the case.” 


(To bo continued.) 


* * * 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. * 

By TOM BBVAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe ,” “ A Hero in Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns," etc. 


F rom that evening there were spies con¬ 
tinually coining to the inn, and when 
any of the suspected ones went abroad 
their steps were dogged. Jean’s negotia¬ 
tions for a boat were soon known to 
Dujardin, and puzzled him considerably 
at first, for he had suspected that Madame 
de Voisy and her party were in some plot 
of the Bonapartist faction. As the 
General had scores of boats at Caen that 
were his for the asking, it was decidedly 
strange that friends of his should be bar¬ 
gaining for a disused stone-carrying craft. 

It was while Citoyen Joseph was trying 
to solve this riddle that one of his spies 
came hurriedly in with a fateful report. 
He had hidden himself in the inn garden, 
after terrorising Friteau, and from his 
hiding-place had listened to Madame de 
Voisy, her daughter, and the two young 
"aristocrats.” They all had spoken in 
a strange tongue, but the word “ England ” 
had occurred several times. 

Instantly Dujardin saw a solution to the 
puzzle. The “ aristocrats ” were fugitives 
trying to get to England, or—worse still 
—English spies plotting to overthrow the 
Republic. In any case they were secret 
enemies, and it was his duty to denounce 
them. He called together his lieutenants, 
and they laid their plans. Napoleon was 
gone to Cherbourg, more than eighty miles 
away. 

Dujardin and his "force party” had 
been called ill names by the more peaceful 
section now ruling Caen, and the Dujar- 
dinists had retorted that their opponents 
were traitors who neglected the best in¬ 
terests of France. Citoyen Joseph saw a 
chance of giving a fall to his enemies. 

He decided to take the law into his own 
hands, arrest the suspected party, put 
them through a secret—and if necessary 
painful—trial, learn all their plot and then 
publish it in Caen, at the same time 
accusing the chiefs of the town of winking 
at or abetting the doings of "aristocrats ” 
and “ perfidious English." His disclosures 
ought to arouse the mob to some acts of 
vengeance that would make those who 
opposed him quake for many a day to 
come. 

The arrest was cleverly planned. Du¬ 
jardin knew all the movements of the 
fugitives. He sent to Jean offering him 
a boat. Jean, Griffiths, and Ted went 
down the river to the place appointed, 
were knocked on the head, gagged, and 
bound, and locked up in an old shed. He 
then proceeded to work on the fears of 
Friteau, who was easily terrorised by his 
fierce relative. In the cool of the evening 
Madame de Voisy with Emiline and Hal 
went for a short stroll as they usually did. 
Friteau was going out at the same time. 
He pretended to show them a short cut to 
the river, and left them at the beginning 
of a maze of narrow streets. They lost 
their way. More than one of Dujardin’s 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CITOYEN DUJARDIN ACTS. 

satellites was watching, and a cleanly 
dressed fellow, seeing their dilemma, 
offered to guide them. He, of course, was 
a spy, and he led them straight into the 
enemy’s hands. 

In the dim cul-de-sac where Dujardin 
dwelt they were seized and hustled into 
his house. Struggles were useless, 
although Hal fought like a young David, 
flooring the first man who laid a hand on 
Madame de Voisy, and half throttling 
another who brought a scream from 
Emiline’s lips. 

The odds were, however, too great and 
the way too narrow; escape was impossible, 
as a crowd quickly surrounded them on all 
sides, and it was useless to shout for help 
where none but foes could hear. 

Madame de Voisy, who expected to be 
beaten and robbed, was surprised to be 
thrust into a house from the mob and the 
heavy door shut behind her. For a few 
moments she thought that some one had 
rescued her from the rabble, but seeing 
that her principal assailants had followed 
her she wal obliged to abandon that hope. 
It was only too plain that they were 
prisoners, but the reason for the outrage 
was not easy to see. Was the motive rob¬ 
bery? The idea of "arrest” did not 
occur to her, for those who had seized her 
could hardly be looked upon as persons in 
authority. To her indignant questions as 
to the meaning of it all, no answer was 
given. There was a hurried consultation 
amongst her captors, and then all three 
were put into an inner room and left to 
themselves. 

Silence came upon the scene shortly 
afterwards, and the silence was quickly 
followed by darkness. But both silence 
and darkness were broken by torches and 
noises in the street outside, by the open¬ 
ing of the house door and the entrance of 
a number of men. They could hear the 
furniture being moved about, and gathered 
that a big table and chairs were set for the 
company. After this there was a clinking 
of pots and glasses; then, without warning, 
the door between the rooms was thrown 
open and the captives were ushered into 
the presence of their judges. Just for a 
moment their eyes were dazzled by the 
light; then they saw that a rude attempt 
had been made to imitate a court of law. 

On a high seat before a long-legged 
desk of narrow dimensions sat Citoyen 
Joseph Marie Dujardin. Before him, at a 
large, low table, sat five other men in red 
caps with tricolor cockades sewn on to 
them. Half a score more men were scat¬ 
tered about the room, some standing, some 
seated on a bench. The door was guarded 
by a couple of black-bearded, ruffianly 
fellows with pikes in their hands. A 
torch flared, smoked, and stank in one 
corner, and a couple of tallow candles 
thrust into the necks of bottles lighted the 
papers spread before Citoyen Joseph. The 


room was large and well-proportioned, the 
floor reasonably clean, the wails panelled, 
but the ceiling blackened with years of 
smoke. A rude print of Robespierre 
adorned—or rather disfigured—one wall. 

Madame de Voisy saw at once that she 
was in no robbers’ den, but in the hands 
of ruthless men who would commit any 
crime in the name of Liberty. “ Courage, 
mes enfanta," she whispered to Emiline 
and Hal. She faced her judge with a 
look that made his hard eyes blink. 

Dujardin began his examination. " Who 
are you ? ” he asked. 

" I echo your question, M’sieu : Who 
are you, and what right have you to inter¬ 
fere with my liberty ? ” 

“Who am I? I am Citoyen Joseph 
Marie Dujardin, a patriot, a chosen leader 
of the ' people,’ and to-night I am your 
judge. That is my answer; now, who 
are you ? ” 

" A citizeness of France who refuses 
to acknowledge any judge save one ap¬ 
pointed in proper form according to the 
laws of the land. You hold me here at 
your peril.” 

“ I laugh at perils, Citizeness. What is 
your name ? ” 

" I refuse to answer you.” 

" I can make you.” 

Madame de Voisy ignored the threat. 

‘ ‘ What are you doing in Caen ? ” 

" Attending to my own private busi¬ 
ness.” 

" What do you know of Citoyen General 
Bonaparte ? ” 

" Enough to enable me to promise you 
that you shall suffer for this outrage upon 
me." 

" You do not answer my questions.” 
“You have no right to put them.” 

" I have the right given to me by the 
‘ people.’ ” 

“ The people are France, and France has 
given no such power to you.” 

Dujardin shrugged his lean shoulders. 
" You shall see, Citizeness, whether I have 
power or not. ' You are engaged in some 
plot.” 

" I am not.” 

" Then why are you hiding in Caen ? ” 

" Does one hide in a public inn ? ” 

The retort floored Citoyen Joseph for a 
moment. He tried another tack. " Why 
are your friends trying to buy a boat ? ” 
The question was startling, and let 
Madame de Voisy see that her captors 
knew something of her movements; but 
she recovered herself quickly. " They 
want a boat for their own private purposes. 
Is it wrong to buy boats in Caen ? ” 

“ It is suspicious.” 

" Evil be to him that evil thinks. My 
friends have no wicked intentions. And 
if you plead that you love France and seek 
her good, then let me tell you that I love 
France also, and would die for her sake, as 
those I love have already done." 
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The words were finely spoken, and 
Madame’s handsome face glowed with 
fervour. A murmur of approbation rose 
from the table, and Citoyen Joseph 
scowled. He was getting worsted in the 
battle of words. “You talk well, 
Citizeness, but I shall prove your tongue 
a false one, and you a traitor to France. 
Stand aside for a while.” 

Dujardin looked from Hal to Emiline, 
and from Emiline to Hal, and stroked 
his chin meditatively. He whispered a 
few words with a citoyen at his elbow, 
and then said, “ Put the boy forward! ” 
Hal looked appealingly at Madame de 
Voisy; his knowledge of French was not 
good enough to enable him to follow 
Dujardin’s questions. “ If I speak I shall 
betray you,” he said. 

“ Silence will be impossible,” answered 
Madame; “ say as little as possible, but let 
it be the truth; we must not lie, even to 
rogues and murderers.” 

Hal was dragged close up to the judge’s 
desk. 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Harry Hardy ! ” The peculiar accent 
brought all eyes to the prisoner. 

“ Where do you come from? ” 

“ From England ! ” An angry growl 
went round the room, and Dujardin licked 
his lips as though in anticipation of a 
feast. He leaned forward. “Why did 
you come to France ? ” 

“ I was kidnapped and brought here.” 

“ From where ? ” 

“ From my home.” 

“ What have you dope in France? ” 

“ Nothing, except try to get home 
again.” 

“ Who is this woman and her daughter? 
Do you understand my question ? ” 

“Yes; but I speak your language 
badly.” 


“Answer as well as you can; who are 
these ? ” 

“ Strangers to me until a little while 
ago. I met them by accident.” 

“ Why are you with them ? ” 

“ Madame took pity on me. I was 
nearly starving; I did not know what to 
do or where to go. Madame has been like 
a mother; she is very gentle. I have 
written to my mother in England. I 
want to go back. Perhaps a ship will go 
to England from Caen. My mother will 
pay money to the Captain. In France, the 
good Madame is like a mother to me. I 
love her; she is so good.” 

Hal jerked his sentences out; they were 
not always grammatical, but Dujardin and 
the rest understood. They watched the 
lad’s face; he did not look like a con¬ 
spirator or a secret agent of Pitt. His 
French was too bad to deceive a child, and 
he would betray himself the moment he 
opened his mouth. His story rang true. 
Some of the leaders at the table began to 
fidget. Citoyen Joseph had promised 
them a great sensation, and the excitement 
of trying half-a-dozen notorious prisoners. 
So far the proceedings had been very tame, 
and the English spies turned out to be a 
stolen, half-starving boy, who was only 
anxious to see his mother again. As for 
the woman who was supposed to be in 
league with Bonaparte and an enemy of the 
“people” as they understood them, she 
seemed to be a good-looking citizeness who 
had done nothing worse than befriend an 
English boy. 

Dujardin saw that he had made a bad 
step. He had counted on frightening the 
woman and getting some startling admis¬ 
sions from the boy. It would have been 
.better if he had conducted his first 
examination in private, or, at least, have 
waited until he had learned more. The 


two men and a boy tied up in the boat 
shed might have proved better subjects 
for a public examination, and they would 
have commanded none of the sympathy 
that had been extended to the three other 
captives. The presence of Bonaparte so 
near Caen, and the friendship supposed to 
exist between him and the prisoners, made 
many of the citoyens careful. The great 
General had a strong hand, and it was 
dangerous to rouse him; it was safer to 
anger Dujardin. 

One of them looked up to the judge and 
asked him pointedly if he hadn't some real 
evidence against the prisoners. He had 
planned the arrest, and professed to possess 
secret information concerning them. The 
inquisitive and doubting citoyen wanted to 
know, firstly, “ Was there a Bonapartist 
plot to strike at the leaders of the * people * 
who objected to the way public affairs were 
being managed ? Was the woman prisoner 
living at the house of Citoyen Friteau in 
order to wheedle Citoyenne Friteau into 
betraying the secrets of Citoyen Dujardin, 
who was her brother ? ” or— 

“ Was there an English plot to murder 
Bonaparte; and was the woman an English 
agent ? ” 

And— 

“Was the boy a cunning spy well-known 
to a number of treacherous Frenchmen ? ” 

Or— 

“ Was he simply an unfortunate lad 
stolen from his home, knowing nothing of 
plots or politics, and only anxious to see 
his mother again ? ” 

Citizen Judge Dujardin promised an 
answer to all questions, and remanded the 
prisoners to the next room. The inquisi¬ 
tive citizen suggested they should have 
some supper. Dujardin agreed. 

(To be continued.) 
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By W. B. CULE, 

Author of “ RoUituon and “ The Trench in the Garden," etc. 


N ow that the unpleasantness had been 
faced and done with, and Sir Cory re¬ 
duced to a peaceful mood, Mortimer felt 
that the return of his bag was the only 
thing required to make him almost happy. 
When he heard the news, therefore, he 
sprang out of bed and ran to the window. 
By this means he was just in time to get a 
glimpse of the hansom as it disappeared 
under the shadow of a verandah; and he 
saw the man in brown sitting comfortably 
in the right-hand corner, with the lost bag 
at his side upon the seat. 

" Hurrah ! ” he cried in delight. “ That’s 
ripping! Here, where are my clothes? ” 
“ I don’t expect he’lj want to wait while 
you are adorning yourself,” said Ronald, 
wisely. “ Just slip a few things on, and 
I’ll get you a dressing-gown. Then you’ll 
be able to interview him." 

Mortimer accordingly made haste, and in 


chapter v. 

about five minutes was in a presentable con¬ 
dition. Then they hurried downstairs, 
naturally expecting to find the man in 
brown waiting for them. But he was not 
to be seen in the hall, though his hansom 
was still at the door; and a glance into one 
or two of the rooms proved equally fruit¬ 
less. 

“ Where on earth has he got to? ” said 
Ronald. “I say, Fulton”—to a passing 
footman—“ what have you done with the 
man in brown ? ” 

“Do you mean the inspector, sir? ” 

“ I suppose so—he came in that hansom, 
with a bag.” 

“ He’s in the library, sir, with Sir Cory. 
He wanted to see him, and was shown in at 
once.” 

“ Well, upon my word ! ” said Ronald. 

Mortimer was considerably annoyed. 
Why on earth should the man in brown 


want to see his uncle? He would revive 
the whole unpleasant business again, and 
probably revive Sir Cory’s resentment also. 
He was evidently an officious person who 
wanted to make the very biggest possible 
fuss over anything he might have done. 

Just then, however, a bell rang, and 
Fulton hastened to the library in response 
to it. In a moment he came back with a 
message. 

“ Sir Cory would like you to go to the 
library, sir.” 

“ That’s it,” said Ronald. “ And I’m 
coming, too.” 

It was just the development that might 
have been expected, and Mortimer did not 
like it. Nothing was possible, however, 
but obedience, and they went to the library 
at once. It would not improve matters to 
keep the business waiting. 

In the library, Sir Cory was found stand- 
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ing before the fire in command of the whole 
situation, while the man in brown sat in an 
easy-chair. The bag was at his feet, and 
his attitude was one of considerable self- 
satisfaction, mingled with mystery. He 
greeted Mortimer with a smile, but waited 
for Sir Cory to open the Btory; and Sir 
Cory did it, addressing Mortimer rather 
stiffly, but with no trace of unpleasantness. 

“Your bag, as you see, has been re¬ 
covered,” he said. “ Inspector Evans sug¬ 
gests that the details of the story may be 
of interest to all of us.” 

“ I’m jolly glad it’s found, sir,” said 
Mortimer; and he looked gratefully at the 
man in brown, who smiled again. Then 
Sir Cory nodded, and the story was at once 
opened : 

“ As you know, Sir Cory,” said Inspector 
Evans, briskly, “ I was present at the 
match yesterday, and of course noticed this 
young gentleman wearing the Portland 
colours. Naturally I was greatly interested 
in this, and when the match was over did 
my best to learn how he had come by them. 
As you will remember, I had the particu¬ 
lars from you—or at least, sufficient to in¬ 
crease my interest—and then went to see 
the young gentleman himself while he was 
changing his clothes. There I discovered 
the truth, which I had already begun to 
suspect—namely, that the garment he had 
used, instead of being a theatrical make-up 
affair, was the genuine article—a real bit of 
convict clothing, straight from Portland 
itself! ” 

The man in brown enjoyed the little 
sensation that followed. As it turned out, 
he had quite a knack of telling his story 
so as to make the most of his effects. In¬ 
stead of lingering over it, however, he 
went straight on : * 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ that as soon as 
I saw the garment on the field it became 
associated in a most persistent way in my 
mind with a report which I had read in 
the papers that very morning. It was a 
very obscure paragraph, and all Rancaster 
was so interested in the great match that 
they probably paid no attention to it; but 
it was a report that happened to be exactly 
in my line of business, and I had cut it out 
and put it into my pocket-book.” 

With that the inspector promptly pro¬ 
duced the pocket-book and extracted from 
it a tiny slip of paper. This he passed 
first to Sir Cory, who read it with distinct 
interest before handing it on to Mortimer. 
Ronald read it over his cousin’s shoulder : 

Another Escape from Portland. 

Yesterday (Friday) another convict 
made a daring attempt to escape from 
the custody of the officials at Portland. 
Taking advantage of a fog which came 
up rapidly, he concealed himself under 
a wall, and afterwards by a bold dash 
succeeded in getting clear. Search-parties 
were, however, sent out at once, and his 
recapture seemed imminent when our 
correspondent received the intelligence 
of the escape. 

“ As a matter of fact,” continued the in¬ 
spector, “ the recapture was not imminent 
on Friday—anyway, it did not take place; 
and on Saturday morning, after reading 
this report, I heard news which afterwards 
appeared in all the London evening papers 


—namely, tbat the man had not only 
avoided the search-parties, but had got 
clear away from them in a very clever 
manner. On Friday evening he actually 
broke into a lonely house in that district, 
inhabited by a gentleman with a taste for 
solitude, and was fortunate enough to pick 
up quite a number of articles calculated to 
help him in getting away. He took an 
assortment of clothing, for instance, a little 
money, and a respectable Gladstone bag; 
and with these he walked courageously to 
a small railway station, took a ticket like 
any ordinary Dartmoor tourist, and allowed 
the train to do the rest for him. By 
changing at a junction he got on to the 
Southshire and Westshire and completely 
covered his traces. Yesterday he passed 
through Rancaster on his way to Liver¬ 
pool, where he had very good hopes of 
being able either to get aboard ship or to 
hide himself in a big crowd.” 

“ So that was my fellow-passenger ! ” 
said Mortimer. 

“ Exactly, sir. You had quite a thrill¬ 
ing adventure. When I heard your story I 
was rather doubtful at first whether the 
exchange of bags hadn’t been a trick of his. 
It turns out, however, that he had nothing 
to do with that part of it—you did it your¬ 
self. Indeed, he wouldn’t have been so un¬ 
wise as to let his convict garments out of 
his hands in that way, however plausible 
the story he had told about them. It was 
a bit of bad luck, pure and simple.” 

"And the man?” asked Sir Cory im¬ 
patiently. 

Inspector Evans chuckled. " He’s all 
right now. He was captured at a Liver¬ 
pool temperance hotel last night late, 
passing as a footballer who had lost his 
train home. He made a good footballer, 
too—even his cropped hair worked in with 
the part. I had forwarded all the parti¬ 
culars by wire, you see, and the Liverpool 
men knew exactly what to look for. But 
they identified him best by the mark on his 
chin.” 

Mortimer had realised by this time that 
the man in brown was a police officer. 
Afterwards he found that he was the chief 
of the detective force at Rancaster, an 
unassuming man of very considerable 
ability. At the mention of the mark on 
the convict’s chin he glanced at Sir Cory, 
and found that gentleman staring at the 
table top with a look of deep perplexity. 

" Do you remember the mark, Sir 
Cory?” asked Inspector Evans, who 
seemed to have a very keen enjoyment of 
the situation. 

" The mark on the chin,” said the great 
man slowly. " Well-” 

He was still puzzled and bewildered—a 
somewhat extraordinary thing for a man 
of such an alert mind and tenacious 
memory. He was now, of course, trying 
to connect that marked chin with some one 
at Portland, instead of with one of the few 
prominent actors of his acquaintance; 
and doubtless the transition was a little 
difficult to manage. 

The man in brown gave another chuckle 
—a well-ordered chuckle, subdued and 
respectful. It might almost have been 
called an admiring chuckle. 

“ That man, Sir Cory, you’ll be 
interested to know, was Ralph Woolcot, 


who is doing his fifteen years for his big 
frauds upon you in 1899 ! ” 

Sir Cory was staggered. "What?” he 
cried, " Woolcot? The rascal who robbed 
me of thirty thousand pounds ? ” 

" The very man ! ” 

The sensation was great. Even Ronald 
seemed astonished. Mortimer, of course, 
was fairly familiar with the story of the 
Woolcot frauds. In his one-time cashier 
the rising magnate had met a man as clever 
as himself, one whose mingled skill and 
audacity in deceit had hoodwinked his 
employer for several years in the most 
amazing fashion. At one critical moment 
his robberies had almost wrecked Sir Cory’s 
most promising plans, and it was only by 
a desperate effort that the great man had 
pulled through. During that crisis Ralph 
Woolcot had cost him many sleepless 
nights, and it was said that even in these 
later years of the full tide of success he 
was wont to shudder at the memory of his 
narrow escape. Oh, yes; he had a very 
clear impression now of the man with the 
marked chin. 

Mortimer, too, had a clear impression of 
Mr. Woolcot, remembering with sudden 
vividness the fellow’s remarks about Sir 
Cory himself—so glibly repeated at last 
night’s dinner table ! Between amazement 
and amusement he failed to see for a 
moment that this discovery might sensibly 
affect his own fortunes. He did not see it 
until the able inspector, with a glance so 
full of meaning that it might almost have 
been described as a " speaking ” look, sent 
the lesson straight home. He had a little 
debt to pay, and he was not the man 
to fail. 

"Queer thing, sir, when you come to 
look at it, that it should be your own 
nephew who put me on the rascal’s track ! 
Indeed, if he hadn’t worn the Portland 
colours, and given me my information 
afterwards, Mr. Woolcot might well have 
shown us all a clean pair of heels.” 

The new view was almost as surprising 
as a thunder-clap on a clear day. It left 
Sir Cory motionless, Mortimer bewildered, 
and Ronald, with his mouth open in sur¬ 
prise that was rapidly changing to delight. 

But the inspector, without waiting for 
comments, rubbed it in vigorously as he 
rose to go. 

" If I may say so, Sir Cory, this young 
gentleman is a chip of the old block. To 
wear the Portland colours on an occasion 
like that—why, sir, only a real Benson 
would have had the audacity, whether he 
knew what they meant or not. They are 
so atrociously and conspicuously ugly, 
you see. It reminds me of your floating 
* The Hour-glass,’ when everybody was 
saying that a ha’penny illustrated daily 
was absolute ruin. It shows just the same 
disregard of the whole world and the deter¬ 
mination to do the one thing that offered 
itself. And in its way the results of the 
one thing are quite as fortunate as those 
of the other—if I may be allowed to say 
so.” 

By this time Sir Cory had recovered his 
presence of mind. He shook his head with 
a genial smile—he almost blushed. 

" Ah, inspector,” he said, " you have a 
good memory for pleasant things. But the 
coincidence is certainly remarkable—most 
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remarkable. It makes an excellent story— 
especially as it ends well. Anyway you are 
to be congratulated upon your capture— 
and I will see that you are congratulated ! 
You are going now ? Well, we must thank 
you for the trouble you have taken. Good 
morning.” 

The man in brown shook hands cordially 
all round. He was in high good-humour. 
Then he went out, still smiling, and 
Sir Cory actually accompanied him to the 
front door. Then he came back, his 
countenance glowing with satisfaction. 

“ That’s all right, Frank,” he said, 
cordially. “ A most fortunate ending to a 
remarkable business. You have pulled it 
off excellently well, and have done a con¬ 
siderable service to—to the community. 
F ulton! ” 

“Yes, Sir Cory," said the footman, 
coming forward. 

“ Telephone to Rancaster at once. Tell 
Mr. Bexley that I must see him imme¬ 
diately.” 

“ Yes, Sir Cory.” 

The footman hurried away to carry out 
his instructions. For a moment Sir Cory 
stood on the threshold deep in thought; 
then, nodding in a very friendly fashion 
to Mortimer, he went off in the direction 
of his study. 

“ Bexley,” said Ronald, “ is dad’s man 
at Rancaster. Didn’t he say that this 
affair would make an excellent story ? 
Well, he’s gone to his study to make the 
story now, and Bexley will come along 
presently to take it all down, and write it 
all up, and send it over the wires to 
London. To-morrow morning, my boy, 
you’ll be in all the papers, the most 
interesting person in the Empire.” 

“ Oh, stuff and nonsense.” 

“ Is it? ” said Ronald. “ Then I don’t 
know the pater. He’s found a grand coup, 
my son, and he’s pleased. Coups are not 
so frequent as they used to be. And since 
he’s pleased, of course, you may consider 
that you are in clover. Your fortune’s 
made! ” 

Mortimer’s face was full of incredulity, 
bewilderment, and wonder. Ronald 
chuckled audibly—he was not above 
chuckling audibly when pleased—and held 
out his hand. 


“ Shake ! ” he said. “ Hearty congratu¬ 
lations and all the rest of it. And when 
you are running all that dad has left of 
the world for anyone else to run, just 
remember who it was that gave you a 
chance of wearing the Portland colours! 
. . . And now you’d better go and 

dress.” 

* # * * 

That Ronald knew his father’s methods 
fairly well was sufficiently proved when 
Monday’s papers were being read at the 
breakfast tables and in the business trains 
of England. Mr. Bexley had not failed to 
write up the remarkable story of the 
escaped convict and his wonderful capture 
in a manner extremely creditable to him¬ 
self and to everybody else concerned, 
including the convict. Moreover, Mr. 
Bexley was a man of many methods, and 
it was instructive to see the way in which 
he had varied the incident in its different 
versions. ‘ The Million,’ Sir Cory’s half¬ 
penny daily, almost made out that Morti¬ 
mer had not only won the great match— 
“ the most promising half-back in the three 
kingdoms ”—but had also captured the 
notorious Woolcot single-handed. Here it 
was put down to his keen sense of humour 
—a trait so noticeable in his uncle, Sir 
Cory—that he had worn the Broad Arrow 
for the great match. The penny daily had 
another view, and paid high compliments 
to the plucky way in which he had faced 
a difficult situation by deciding to wear 
the awful jacket rather than keep the 
Rancaster crowd waiting for a single 
moment after the advertised time. 
“ There was only one thing to do, and the 
clever young player did it without a 
moment’s hesitation,” etc. “ The Hour¬ 
glass ” splattered butter right and left in a 
long paragraph, describing him as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the famous 
School of Rodborough, “ over which the 
distinguished Dr. Beamish has presided 
with such conspicuous success for twenty 
years.” This enterprising journal gave 
Mortimer’s photo in several attitudes, the 
likeness being so good in one of them that 
even the Rodborough fellows declared that 
they could have recognised him in it. All 
the other Benson papers reflected these 
favourable views, and all of them 
[the end.] 


remarked upon the “ conspicuous sagacity 
of the well-known Detective Inspector 
Evans ” of Rancaster. And while other 
journals mentioned the incident with more 
reserve, even the “ Times ” devoted a brief 
paragraph to “ the timely information 
supplied by an intelligent student of Rod¬ 
borough School to an able member of the 
detective force.” 

And Mortimer? He read the different 
accounts with very mingled feelings, but it 
is safe to say that he was not unduly up¬ 
lifted by them. Gratitude predominated 
as he drew the moral that he had pulled 
through this awkward business success¬ 
fully only because he had done his best, 
and had played all he knew. But there was 
also a feeling of humility as he saw how 
little he had deserved this harvest of com¬ 
mendation, and how near he had been to 
wrecking a great chance by a curious lack 
of common information. “ Really,” he said 
to himself, “a fellow ought to know such 
things as that! I must cultivate the habit 
of observation . . .” 

And when a fellow is brought to that 
frame of mind, it may safely be declared 
that he is well on the way to deserving 
his success. 

The Rancaster Infirmary, however, 
supplies perhaps the most satisfactory 
sequel to this altogether unusual narrative. 
It benefited largely, of course, from the 
gate-money of that glorious day, but it was 
destined to yet higher things. With the 
story of the great match and the Portland 
colours went the story of its precarious 
financial position, literally into “ all the 
ends of the earth ”; and then from many 
unexpected quarters where old Rancas- 
trians had made their abode came subscrip¬ 
tions, donations, contributions, in a wel¬ 
come and steady stream for days and 
weeks and months. Long before the story 
itself had ceased to find faint echoes over¬ 
seas the debt was fairly wiped out, and the 
astonished Committee, for the first time 
in their history, found themselves with a 
balance at the bank. 

This situation was as gratifying as it 
was unusual, and some of them are still 
wondering how it could possibly have 
happened. All the others are wondering 
whether it will ever happen again. 


ere 

DODGING THE BOXERS: 

A TRUE STORY OF DESPERATE DAYS. 

By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of “ A Bedaiein Captive," “ The Mystic Feathers," etc. 


I t was nearly noon of the following day 
before Li awoke. He stretched him¬ 
self painfully, and blinked at the sun¬ 
light. The golden rays were sifting through 
the high straight stalks of the well-grown 
millet and falling athwart hi6 face. He 
wondered where he was. A rush of recol¬ 
lection revealed his loneliness. The dismal 
scene of the fire-swept solitary compound, 
and the sad picture of his own ruined 
home, presented themselves vividly to his 


CHAPTER IV. 

imagination; and he began to think about 
both—what had happened to their occu¬ 
pants, whether they were dead or simply 
scattered and in hiding, and how he should 
beet set about the gathering of informa¬ 
tion and the discovery of their where¬ 
abouts, if indeed they were still alive. 
He must find them somehow, and speedily, 
especially the missionaries, and deliver the 
Viceroy’s message. 

Should he return to the town ? That 


would be very risky. He was well known. 
His presence would excite the people, and 
perhaps provoke a personal attack. They 
might easily disable him, kill him even, 
and so prevent the fulfilment of his task. 
The people must have sided with the 
Boxers, roused most likely by emissaries 
from some neighbouring band, and their 
fury had been directed not only against 
the missionaries—the foreign devils as they 
called them—but against their associates, 
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those who had joined them in the worship 
of Jesu. Evidently the mandarin had not 
been able to protect either the mieeion 
premises or the private property of the 
sympathising Chinese. Both had been 
destroyed. Perhaps he had connived at 
the destruction—conveniently closed his 
eyes in order afterwards to “save his 
face ” if the rising should not be successful 
and investigations had to be made. Li con¬ 
sidered it hopeless to seek for hie friends 
within the precincts of the yamen. Were 
he to venture there, the mandarin might 
detain him, or hand him over to his 
enemies. 

He decided to have another look at his 
own home, to view it in the daylight, and, 
if he could manage it unseen, to search for 
some clue among the broken chattels. It 
might be that a message had been secreted 
for him, in the hope of his return, which 
would set him upon the right track. 

This would be a beginning. He could 
not remain in the millet. He must move. 
Even without the incentive to 6eek them, 
and to tell the missionaries to wait no 
longer for the vainly expected escort, but 
to make for the coast at once, hunger 
would drive him out in time, unless, 
indeed, he should grow so weak as not to 
be able to move, and die where he was 
with his work unfinished. 

A spasm of fear shot through him with 
this last thought. He scrambled to his 
knees, and, parting the stalks before him, 
crept toward the margin of the field. His 
weakness was undoubtedly increasing. It 
was a considerable effort to creep, when 
yesterday he had run and walked. He was 
stiff and sore. With yesterday’s exertion, 
and possibly the position in which he had 
slept, the wound in hie shoulder had 
opened again. The blood was oozing out. 
By the aid of his teeth, and with his left 
hand, he succeeded in drawing the ban¬ 
dages a little tighter, but not tight enough 
to give him ease. He was faint also from 
lack of food. But he would not give in. 
He steeled himself for the task, and crept 
On, until from between the final parted 
stalks he could see the ruined dwelling. 

I He drew down the unripe millet ears, 
and chewed them to appease his hunger, 
and put a little more strength into him, 
while he settled on his hips to watch. He 
wanted to assure himself that the dwelling 
was really deserted, and that no one was 
near to interfere with his search. Not a 
sign of life could he see. Emboldened 
by the stillness, he ventured forth, crossed 
the road, and entered the building. 

Poor as the home had been, and scanty 
the furniture, it was a sad sight for Li 
to behold the wreck of it. Everything 
breakable had been smashed up. The 
interior was a mass of splintered wood and 
shattered bricks. The kangs were battered 
in. The sky was showing through the 
gaping roof, and the fields were visible 
through the rents in the walls. He turned 
the wood over, moved the dusty bricks, 
peered into the hollows of the battered 
kangs, sought everywhere for a message, 
but found none. Disheartened, he passed 
out at the back, intending to continue his 
search in the cattle shed, but, at the en¬ 
trance, he swooned, and lay helpless upon 
the ground. 

“ Li! ” 


He opened his eyes, called back by the 
sound of hie name from the death-like 
faintness, and beheld the face of Dr. 
Macinder. The doctor was feeling his 
fluttering pulse and moistening his pallid 
lips. His coat was open at the throat, 
and his head was resting on the doctor’s 
knee. He smiled pathetically, and 
attempted to rise. 

“ Lie still a moment,” said Macinder. 
“You will be better presently. Your 
shoulder is hurt, I see. And you are in 
want of food.” 

“I am glad I have found you,” said Li. 

“It is the other way about, I think,” 
responded Macinder. “ It was I that 
found you—fortunately, Li, for you are 
evidently in need of medical care. Don’t 
talk much. You can tell me after,” and 
he carried him into the shed. 

“ Where are the others? ” 

“Of our party, Li? Safe, so far. I 
will take you to them. But you must rest 
a little. And you must eat something. 
Here you are! ” and he produced a 
packet of biscuits, pressed them upon the 
lad, and prepared a cordial for him from 
the contents of a small bottle and the well 
water close by. 

“ You must make for the coast,” said 
Li, as the cordial and the food revived 
him. “ That was the Viceroy’s message 
—tell them to make for the coast. He 
cannot send you an escort.” 

“ Never mind the message, Li. Eat 
the biscuits up, and drink the cordial, and 
I will help you away. The message can 
wait.” 

"I am ready,” said Li, rising. 

“ Let me see,” and the doctor took his 
wrist again. “ Yes,” and he nodded, re¬ 
flectively. “You are feeling -better? 
That’s right! I think we can manage it. 
This way,” and he led him round the shed 
to where the trampled grain abutted upon 
it. 

Here he left him for a moment to recon¬ 
noitre. There was no one about. Return¬ 
ing, he took him by the hand, and together 
they sped over the trampled portion, and 
gained the shelter of the high-standing 
grain. Slowly and cautiously, with the 
doctor’s arm around his young companion, 
supporting him, they passed through the 
fields, waiting and listening when they 
came to the dividing spaces, and darting 
across them like creatures of the wild. 
Human though they were, the cunning and 
ferocity of their enemies obliged them to 
resort to the habits of animals timid, 
hunted, and practically defenceless; and 
providential was it for them, and hun¬ 
dreds in a similar case, during that terrible 
upheaval, that their flight was not in the 
winter, and that the tall stalks of the well- 
grown grain hid them from the cruel pry¬ 
ing eyes of the Yi Ho Ch’uan. 

In a couple of hours they reached a little 
hollow through which a side-road ran. On 
the farther slope, overlooking the road, 
was a ruined temple. It was apparently 
deserted. But, through its broken walls, 
eager eyes were scanning their approach, 
and, as they dipped into the hollow, an old 
Chinaman appeared, with shaven crown, 
and thin, seamed, yellow, parchment-like 
face, who beckoned them forward, and 
gave them a kindly and sympathetic 
welcome. 


Li recognised him as a mendicant 
Buddhist priest, who, in the course of his 
perambulations, had sometimes called at 
the farm and received a bowl of rice from 
his mother. The tide of life had receded 
from the locality of the temple, and left 
it stranded, high and dry, as on a lonely 
beach. Few indeed were the worshippers 
that entered it, and strange was it that it 
should now provide a refuge for the perse¬ 
cuted missionaries of Jesu. Touched with 
pity for their sufferings; remembering, 
perhaps, that his, too, was a missionary 
religion, though much debased, and very 
different from the original teachings of the 
Buddha; and drawn toward them by the 
recent perusal of the fragment of a Gospel 
which had accidentally reached him and 
revealed to hie wondering mind a sage 
greater than the Hindoo prince, he had 
sheltered them in the seclusion of the cells 
behind the gigantic bronze image which 
dominated the temple. 

Here Li found the whole party, and told 
them of his adventures, and gave them the 
message of the Viceroy. He could not help 
them, Baid Li. They must do the beet 
they could for themselves, and start imme¬ 
diately for the coast. 

“ Not immediately, Li,” said Macinder. 
“ We shall be safe here for a few days.” 

“You would be safer away,” said Li. 

“ Perhaps, but we cannot go yet,” re¬ 
sponded the doctor. “ Your shoulder 
needs attention. Rest, for a few days at 
least, is necessary for you, Li. We must 
risk the delay.” 

“For me? Necessary for me?” and 
there was a note of surprise in the repeti¬ 
tion. “ But I need not delay you.” 

“Who then? We cannot leave you 
here.” 

“You must. Why shouldn’t you? I 
have hurried back purposely that you 
might start at once—at once,” he repeated 
urgently—“that you might place your¬ 
selves beyond the possibility of danger.” 

“ We must take you with us, Li.” 

“ Why?” 

“ You have no home.” 

“No!” said Li sadly. “But I will 
find my father, and we will rebuild it." 

“You may rebuild it, Li, when the 
happier times come, but not your father.” 

“Ah!” and the truth began to dawo 
upon Li as he gazed inquiringly into the 
doctor’s sorrowful face. “ Have they 
killed him?” 

“ His body, Li—only his body. His 
spirit is with the Lord Jesu in a better 
home than this.” 

“ And the others—my mother and 
grandmother? ” asked Li, after a long 
pause, during which the tears welled 
silently into his sad eyes, and, brimming 
over, rolled unheeded down hie hollow 
cheeks. 

“ We know not. We hope they are safe. 
They were not at the farm when the 
Boxers destroyed it. They must have 
beard of their coming, and hid themselves 
•in the fields. Your father stayed to de¬ 
fend his property. Would that he hadn’t, 
Li, for it cost him his life! ” 

“ Your neighbour was with the Boxers,” 
added Barnes. 

“ Ah ! ” and Li sighed again. 

The grudge about the land had contri¬ 
buted to his father’s death. It was a 
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violent end to the prolonged litigation. 
Hand in glove with the Boxera had their 
neighbour become, denouncing the elder 
Li as a Jesu man, and securing by their 
vengeance a terrible termination of his 
own quarrel. Li, the elder, when the criti¬ 
cal moment arrived, did not deny that he 
had once been identified with the believers 
in Jesu, nor, to save his life, would he tell 
them that he was not now reckoned among 
the faithful; but, in the spirit of a martyr, 
atoning nobly for his ignorant withdrawal, 
and in the fuller knowledge which had 
come to him, he had passed through the 
darkened portal into the light beyond. 

The attack on the mission compound was 
the signal for a general outbreak. Many 
homes had been wrecked besides Li’s, and 
many families bereaved, and many simple- 
hearted, inoffensive men and women, ay, 
and little children, were scattered in pre¬ 
carious asylums all over the countryside. 
Timely warning had been given to the mis¬ 
sionaries, and they had secretly escaped 
from the fury of the Boxers. Not so 
many of the people. The escape of the 
foreigners had fanned the fury of the 
Boxers to a fiercer heat. They ravaged 
the neighbourhood. The tale of their ven¬ 
geance was not yet complete. Every day 
added to the appalling number of their 
victims. 

But the missionaries were safe, concealed 
by the kindly old priest in the cells behind 
the image of the Buddha, and, now that 
Li was with them, never venturing into 
the open until after dark. A look-out had 
been kept for Li, and Macinder had visited 
the farm three times in the expectation 
that he would find him there, and the third 
time he succeeded. When, from among 
the occasional passers-by, a worshipper 
entered the temple and prayed before the 
Buddha, they impressed upon the children 
the necessity for silence, and remained in 
the cells as quiet as mice. Fortunately the 
children understood not the peril they were 
in, but, in their innocence and playfulness, 
regarded the affair as an elaborate game 
of hide-and-seek. It was difficult to re¬ 
strain them at times. They longed for 
the freedom of the open air. Only in the 
darkness, however, were they permitted 


I t requires a coincidence, or rather a 
number of coincidences almost impos¬ 
sible, in order to bring about the curious 
spectacle of brothers actually fighting 
against each other on behalf of their re¬ 
spective Universities. Yet, strange though 
it seems to contemplate such a contretemps , 
almost uncanny as the occurrence of so 
many coincidences must be to cause the 
event to happen, it is a fact that on at least 
four separate occasions has a brother at 
Cambridge found himself in the ’Varsity 
team selected to do battle against the 
Oxonians which contained the other brother 
as one of its representatives. 

And, more curious to observe, this 
notable coincidence has not yet happened at 


to go out, and then, to their astonishment, 
under a strict promise to be very quiet 
and not shout one to the other. Their 
chief concern was about the baby, who, 
of course, might cry inopportunely, and 
thereby reveal their whereabouts to some 
chance worshipper; but, on such occasions, 
so far, he had always been peacefully 
asleep. 

Li was restored almost to his normal 
health and strength by the few days’ rest, 
and Dr. Macinder’s skilled attention to his 
wound. He mourned for his father, and 
was anxious to ascertain definitely what 
had happened to his mother and grand¬ 
mother. No news of them reached the re¬ 
treat—scarcely any news at all, in fact, 
except that the country was in an uproar, 
and the Yi Ho Ch’uan everywhere victo¬ 
rious. Li would have gone forth in search of 
them, but the missionaries dissuaded him, 
clearly pointing out that he could not suc¬ 
cour them, that he might even increase 
their peril, and would almost certainly 
pay the penalty of his trepidation by the 
loss of his own life. It was his duty, said 
they, to guard his life for his relatives’ 
sakes; that, when the tempest was over, 
he might care for them, and provide them 
with another home. And Li acquiesced. 

They discussed the course of their flight, 
and decided, first of all, to make for the 
dry bed of the old Hwang-Ho. This 
fickle Yellow River, the hope and the dread 
of Shan-tung—the hope because of its 
fertilising waters, and the dread because of 
its desolating floods—had changed its bed 
more than once. Its former tracks were 
scored deeply in the loose deposits it had 
brought down from the inland mountains 
and spread widely over the seaward 
plains. Shelter could be found in its for¬ 
saken northern arm, and it would lead 
them directly to an indentation in the 
coastline, with an outlying island, where, 
perhaps, they could safely await some pass¬ 
ing vessel, European they hoped, or, almost 
as good, Japanese. Beyond this particular 
channel, dry and shrub-grown, were the 
extensive salt plains, somewhat scantily 
populated. The risk of molestation, there¬ 
fore, would be less than by holding east¬ 
ward or southward through the villages 
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cricket, wherein, owing to the immense 
number of players, and owing to cricket 
ability running so much in families, you 
might most have supposed it would occur. 
The four instances I have spoken of have 
happened in rowing, Rugby football, 
hockey, and cross-country running. 

The first of these was when Mr. R. B. 
Etherington-Smith formed one of that cele¬ 
brated Cambridge crew which did the race 
from Putney to Mortlake in record time 
in 1900, whilst at the same moment his 
brother, Mr. T. B. Etherington-Smith, was 
pulling along behind him in the Dark Blue 
boat, vainly trying with his comrades to 
catch a crew which eventually won by 
something like twenty lengths, after pad- 


and farms. Secrecy of movement was 
essential to their escape. In the dry bed 
of the old Hwang-Ho, when once they had 
gained it, they must travel by night, and 
rest by day. 

Through a cranny in the ruined wall, 
on the fourth afternoon following his 
arrival, Li was watching two men descend 
the opposite slope. Suddenly he fell back 
with a smothered cry of dismay. 

“ What is it! ” asked Joyce, taking his 
place at the cranny. “Visitors!” and 
Barnes and Macinder peered at them also. 

“ Why, one is Li’s neighbour,” said 
Macinder. 

“ And the other is the Boxer of the big 
sword,” added Li; and, in proof of it, 
the formidable weapon was slung across 
his shoulder. 

“We must warn the priest,” said 
Macinder, “ and ask him to delay them 
until we are clear away.” 

Alarmed by their startled voioes, the 
women had already called the children 
together. They ran like chickens to the 
sheltering wings. The baby was awake, 
and gurgling in innocent glee. His happy 
voice must be stilled. Preparations were 
made for a hurried departure. For these 
were not worshippers who were now as¬ 
cending the hill, but spies, and they would 
search the cells. When Macinder returned 
from his rapid consultation with the priest 
they were motionless, listening intently, 
and the faces of the women white with 
fear. 

“ Are you ready ? ” whispered Macinder. 

Barnes and Joyce nodded the reply. 

“ When I move, follow me, silently,” 
and he stood with his finger on his lips 
straining to catch the sound of the entrance 
of the two men. “ Now! ” and he led 
the way through a broken corridor and out 
by a gap in the wall. Quietly, and on tip¬ 
toe, they followed him, the women and 
children first, then Barnes and Joyce, and 
Li in the rear. The hectoring tones of the 
Boxers, loud and threatening, and the 
parleying voice of the priest, soft and 
suave, floated after them, and died behind 
the intervening walls. It was a very 
narrow escape. 

(To be concluded.) 

* 

at the ’Varsities. 


dling quite easily right along the course 
from start to finish, as compared with their 
rivals. 

Now it is worth considering what it 
means for one brother thus to be in the 
Oxford boat whilst the other is in the 
Cantab craft. It implies that both brothers 
must have gone to two different Universi¬ 
ties, a consummation not commonly met 
with, though not at all unknown in a 
family. Then it also requires that both 
of them shall be at those different Univer¬ 
sities at the same time. Moreover, it needs 
that each brother shall be fond of the same 
sport, and make his mark in it whilst up at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Again, it is neces¬ 
sary that both brothers shall become so 
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proficient as to prove themselves amongst 
the very finest exponents of that sport 
whilst in residence. And, last but not least 
of so many notable coincidences, they must 
both have attained their zenith of superio- 



R. B. Etherington-Smith, Cambridge, 1900. 


rity in the same season if they are to be 
chosen to oppose each other in some classic 
’Varsity contest. 

The more you reflect upon what is re¬ 
quired to bring so many coincidences into 



T. B. Etherington-Smith, Oxford, 1900. 


actuality at one and the same time, the 
more you will marvel at the instances 
quoted here; and the less you will be 
astonished that the event has happened so 
seldom in the nearly one hundred years 



F. W. Odgers, Cambridge R.F.. 1901. 


during which the two famous ’Varsities 
have opposed one another in various kinds 
of sport. 

Since that boat-raoe day of 1900 the Cam¬ 
bridge oarsman has become a doctor and 


has been one of the most celebrated coaches 
of Light Blue eights for the race wherein 
he won such honours. Mr. T. B. Ethering¬ 
ton-Smith, however, seems to have dropped 
into comparative shadow for some years 
in the rowing world. But he was always 
a fine oarsman, and he remains one to-day, 
though not so prominent as his well-known 
brother. 

The following year, 1901, saw another 
pair of brothers fighting it out on behalf 
of Oxford and Cambridge respectively. 
However, this time the fight was not on 
the river, but at Queen’s Club, West Ken¬ 
sington, and the match was that very popu¬ 
lar annual contest at Rugby football. 

In this case Dr. Blake Odgers, the 



W. B. Odgers. Oxford R.F., 1901. 


famous K.C., stood with his family watch¬ 
ing a struggle wherein one son, F. W., was 
playing for the Cantabs, whilst the other, 
W. B., was doing his best for the Oxonians. 
It must have been a trying'thing for the 
Odger family to decide on that dull Decem¬ 
ber afternoon as to whether they should 
shout for one side or the other ! 



A. H. Pearson. 


Never before or since in the history of 
'Varsity football, either of Soccer or Rugby 
variety, have two brothers opposed one 
another. That remains the only instance 
so far. The Ballilol man has done excel¬ 
lent service since that time as a prominent 
forward in the noted Richmond pack, but 
the- Cambridge player appears to have 
almost given up first-class football. 

In 1905 Mr. A. H. Pearson, the Old 
Westminster runner, then studying at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, found himself 
one of the leading men chosen to represent 
his University in the cross-country race 
against Oxford. And, when the latter’s 
list was published, it was noticed with 
much interest that his brother, Mr. H. W. 
Pearson, the old Sedbergh boy, who had 


gone up to Keble College at the fair city, 
was included in the men selected to do 
duty for the ’Varsity by the Isis. 

Now, how many times in your life have 
you seen one brother running against 



H. W. Pearson. 


another in a big race? How seldom two 
brothers are both of them tip-top runners ! 
And when all those other coincidences 
happen, too, of which we spoke just now, 
the thing appears curious indeed, and no 



L. M. Robinson, Cambridge Hockey Team. 


mistake. Hence it was with great interest 
that sportsmen watched this strange cross¬ 
country contest in 1905. As you may re¬ 
member, the Light Blues won by 23 points 
to 32, and the Old Westminster man was 



J. Y. Robinson. Oxford Hockey Team. 


first home, creating a record for them by 
doing the course in 41 min. 11 sec., for 
the seven miles. His reception at the 
winning-point was great, and the Keble 
brother also, speeding along soon after for 
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Oxford, was greeted by a well-deserved 
and hearty cheer in hie turn. 

Then we come to those brother-inter¬ 
nationals at hockey, the two Robinsons. 
In this case the contest between them was 
all the stranger, because they were actually 
twins ! Mr. L. M. Robinson had been at 
Marlborough, however, whilst Mr. J. Y. 
had gone to Radley. And, whereas the 
former went up to Peterhouse, at Cam¬ 
bridge, the latter passed on to Merton, at 
Oxford. Each of them was a grand ex¬ 
ponent of hockey, and soon secured his 
“half-blue” for that sport. Then came 
the day when L. M. had to play for Cam¬ 
bridge, whilst J. Y. donned the jersey 
against him and took up the cudgel (or 
shall we say stick?) on behalf of the Dark 
Blues at the same time. 

The other cases we have given of 
brothers on opposite sides w'ere strange 
enough in all conscience, but this one of 
twins who were struggling valiantly 
against each other in battle, each for his 
own University, stands out quite apart, 
even amidst tlie unique three or four ex¬ 
amples we have quoted before. 

Whilst the four instances already dealt 
with are perhaps the only ones where a 
brother at Oxford has actually opposed a 
brother at Cambridge in an inter-’Varsity 
contest of the highest class, yet there are 
still two or three other celebrated cases of 
similar connection which must be men¬ 
tioned, though something in them does not 
quite bring them within the scope of the 
former examples. 

There is the case of the twin-brothers 
Chevasse, the sons of the present Bishop 
of Liverpool. These two were together at 
Trinity College, Oxford, and were both 
splendid runners at what we may term the 
shorter distances, and at hurdles. Time 
after time did the two contest for supre¬ 
macy in the running matches of Oxford 
colleges, much to the delight and interest 
of many spectators. 

It was one of the finest sights of the 
’Varsity sports in 1907 to see Mr. Noel, 
after a magnificent struggle, just beat Mr. 
Christopher by six inches in the 100 yards 



in 10 3-5th sees. Mr. Christopher, how¬ 
ever, later won the quarter-mile event, in 



Noel Chevasse, Oxford. 1907. 

which the other twin could not compete 
owing to a slight strain. 



Christopher Chevasse, Oxford, 1907. 


The names Noel and Christopher were 
given to the twins, by the way, because 
they were born on Christmas Day. The 



Chevasse brothers have won many honours 
on the running-path since they left Oxford, 
and the ’Varsity has lost to-day some of 
the interest that their struggles against one 
another there used to give its foot and 
hurdle races. 

Then, for the first and only time, in 1900 
one brother played for Eton whilst the 
other played for Winchester in the historic 
cricket match which takes place annually 
between the two great schools. Mr. F. M. 
Tomkinson was the hero'of the school by 
the Thames on that notable occasion, whilst 
his brother, G. M., came along gallantly 
from the school by the Meads to do battle 
for the splendid foundation of William of 
Wykeham. 

It had been more than seventy yeare, 
so far as is known, since one brother 
played against another like this in a 
cricket match between two of the greatest 
schools in the land. For you have to 
go right back to the year 1825, when one 
Wordsworth took the field for Harrow 
what time his equally capable—and after¬ 
wards equally famous—brother made one 
of the great eleven upon whom Winchester 
relied to fight for her bravely in the stem 
contest at Lord’s during the reign of King 
George iv. 

There are, of course, many instances of 
where brothers at school have opposed each 
other in matches of different kinds, but 
probably the above include all noteworthy 
instances of such at the Universities or 
Public Schools. For, as has already been 
explained, the conditions necessary to coin¬ 
cide, the many and almost impossible re¬ 
quisites to be all fulfilled together, ere one 
son is able to play for Oxford whilst the 
other is playing for Cambridge in the same 
match, are such as practically to prohibit 
many cases of this kind ever happening at 
all. One has only to recall that, though 
the ’Varsities meet each year in about 
twenty-five classic struggles, yet, in the 
past ten years, throughout the 250 such 
struggles, only on four occasions has the 
curious spectacle of brother opposing 
brother come about, to see how seldom 
such a striking thing does come to pass. 



ADVENTURES IN BECHUANALAND. 

Narrated by MORLEY ADAMS. 

VI.—THE BABOONS AND THE LEOPARD. 


B aboons have already figured largely in 
my Bechuanaland stories; but so in¬ 
teresting are these animals and their 
escapades that another adventure in which 
they are concerned will doubtless prove 
welcome to “ B.O.P.” readers. 

You may have seen specimens of 
the Chacina baboon in the Zoological 
Gardens, but to many of my readers 
some details of these animals will be of 
interest. 

The name, “ Chacina,” is derived from 
the Hottentot word T’Chakanima. It is a 
member of that numerous group of large 
monkeys known as dog-headed, owing to 
the shape of the head, which resembles, 
more or less closely, that of the dog. The 
Chacina baboon of Bechuanaland is a big, 
powerful beast, possessed of enormous 
strength and great cunning; his strong 
teeth and claws are most formidable 


weapons, and his fierce and wild disposition 
makes him a dangerous foe even for 
mankind to tackle. 

So numerous are these baboons in Bechu¬ 
analand that they are regarded as a pest, 
especially by the farmers, whose fruit and 
crops are damaged by them to an enormous 
extent, much of the damage being done out 
of sheer wanton mischief. Not only are 
the crops attacked, but of late years these 
baboons have developed a new and alarm¬ 
ing trait : they now attack the farmers’ 
goats and sheep, ripping them open and 
drinking the milk in the poor creatures’ 
udders. 

So you can imagine that these animals 
are relentlessly destroyed by the farmers 
whenever possible. But it is extremely 
difficult to get within gun-shot of the cun¬ 
ning creatures in daylight, and it is almost 
impossible to poison them : vegetable 


poisons they consume with impunity, and 
other poisons that would affect them they 
refuse to touch. The only effectual way to 
destroy them is to follow them at night 
into their sleeping-places and shoot them, 
and even then great care must be exercised, 
for an attack by five or six baboons is 
fraught with much danger. 

In colour the Chacina baboon is a dark 
- grey with a green tint, the head being 
black and the bare part of the face pur¬ 
plish violet. They will eat almost anything, 
having a strong partiality for insects, espe¬ 
cially locusts and scorpions. I have both 
experienced and heard strange things in 
connection with baboons. I remember once 
when bathing with a companion at Taba- 
Sequa that a troop of baboons came down 
to the shore and made off with some of 
our clothing; most of our garments we re¬ 
covered by pursuing the baboons with our 
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guns, but a cap and waistcoat we entirely 
lost. 

At this same place some bathers were 
much startled by a regular fusillade of 
stones and small rocks which a troop of 
baboons hurled down from the top of the 
cliffs. The throwing of articles is a prac¬ 
tice to which baboons are much addicted, 
and stolen articles are often recovered by 
throwing stones at the thief of a baboon, 
who retaliates by throwing back the stolen 
article. 

As an instance of the marvellous intelli¬ 
gence of these animals I would mention 
that a pointsman on the Cape Railway, 
close to Port Elizabeth, tamed a baboon— 
once thought to be an impossible under¬ 
taking—to which he gave the name of 
Adonis, and taught it to switch the points 
off and on at word of command. 

Another animal common in Bechuana- 
land is the leopard, the fiercest and hand¬ 
somest of the cat family. The Dutch and 
British colonists in Africa speak of the 
leopard as the “tiger”: quite a wrong 
name, for the real tiger is never found in 
Africa. The leopard is not so fearless as 
the lion, and will seldom face a man if an 
encounter can be avoided, but if wounded 
it becomes a veritable fiend, and will attack 
any man or beast living. 

The principal food of the leopard con¬ 
sists of baboons and members of the ante¬ 
lope family; it also has a great partiality 
for the flesh of dogs. 

These animals are very seldom en¬ 
countered in daylight, and it is extremely 
difficult to find them even though you are 
aware of their presence by their weird 
voices in the caves and kloofs quite near, it 
may be, to where you are. The leopard 
has a curious habit of hanging superfluous 
food about the branches of small trees near 
its den, such places being known as the 
“ leopard’s larder.” 

This adventure concerns an encounter 
between a leopard and a troop of baboons 
which I recently witnessed not far from 
Taba-Sequa. 

I had gone out on horseback to “ round 
up” some strayed cattle, and, contrary to 
my usual custom, I did not take my rifle; 
it was early afternoon, and I should be 
back before nightfall. How often it hap¬ 
pens that when one omits to take a gun 
every opportunity for shooting game 
arises! I had scarcely got a couple of 
miles from the farm when a large flock of 
guinea-fowls flew up quite close to me, and 
almost immediately after a fine young 
antelope crossed my track within easy 
reach of my gun, had I brought it. 

I came across the strayed cattle much 
sooner than I had anticipated, and drove 
them to the farm, and then took my gun 
and rode out to try to track the antelope I 
had seen a short time before. I soon struck 
his spoor, and was following it up when I 
discovered that I was not the only tracker ; 
for mixed with the tracks of the antelope 
were the footmarks of a leopard. This in 
broad daylight was a very unusual event, 
and the leopard must have either been ex¬ 
tremely hungry or have been driven from 
his lair by some untoward circumstance. 

Needless to say I now followed more 
cautiously. I was not desirous of coming 
across a leopard which, for all I knew, 


might be wounded, without being prepared 
for the encounter. 

For about a couple of miles I followed 
the tracks with extreme caution, and then 
I heard, a short distance ahead, a most 
unearthly din, a mixture of savage growls, 
barking, and the most human-like scream¬ 
ing imaginable. I could not think for the 
moment what had happened. The ante¬ 
lope is easily killed and dies quietly, but 
the snarling and growling plainly pro¬ 
ceeded from a leopard. A clump of bushes 
lay between myself and the scene from 
which the noises came, and I made a rather 
wide detour and came out on the other 
side, when I beheld one of the strangest 
sights it has ever been my lot to witness. 

In the clear space in front of the bushes 
was the leopard at bay, surrounded by 
eight “old men” baboons. A baboon 
youngster lay dead under the fore-paws 
of the leopard, and the screeching I had 
heard had evidently proceeded from the 
youngster in his death agonies. The “ old 
men ” were evidently on the verge of 
frenzy with rage, and the leopard stood 
awaiting the attack with reared head and 
upright swaying tail. I had occasionally 
heard of baboons attacking a leopard, but 
had only half believed the reports; but 
here was full and undeniable confirmation, 
and the fight promised to be an exciting 
one. Neither the baboons nor the leopard 
took the slightest notice of my presence, 
and I believe that I might have gone to 
within a couple of yards of the fray with¬ 
out fear of molestation; but I dismounted 
and, slipping an arm through my horse’s 
reins, stood where I was and watched. 

The baboons ran hither and thither, 
uttering snarls and that strange barking 
sound peculiar to their kind. Every now 
and then two, and occasionally three, 
would meet and appear to be holding a 
consultation, then they would separate and 
continue running up and down, but I 
noticed that every minute the circle grew 
smaller. 

The leopard continued to remain quite 
still; only his tail moved to and fro in 
vicious little jerks. I think he was a trifle 
nervous, not knowing from what quarter 
the attack would come; but he was alert 
and watchful. 

The baboons manoeuvred with the skill 
of a trained army. When the circle had 
closed into what they doubtless considered 


a judicious circumference, one huge “old 
man” reared up on his hind-legs and 
waddled warily towards the upreared head 
of the leopard, and the others closed in 
behind just a little closer. It was very 
obvious that the intention of the “old 
man ” was to tempt the leopard to spring 
at him. But he was not to be so tempted ; 
he remained quite still, but his eyes blazed 
with anger, and I think his impulse to 
spring at the “ old man ” was well-nigh 
irresistible. 

I felt tempted to raise my rifle and fire 
at the leopard, but I was afraid that the 
baboons, in their present maddened state, 
would turn upon me; and also I was not a 
little curious to see how the fight would 
end. 

The baboons tried all kinds of artifices 
to tempt the leopard to spring, even ap¬ 
proaching to within reach of his powerful 
paws, but without success. 

The waiting was evidently getting on the 
leopard’s nerves, and I think that he 
realised that further delay would result in 
something perilously near a “ funk.” 

He crouched, and in an instant made a 
mighty bound right over the heads of the 
baboons; he did not want to fight, but to 
escape. 

Now, the crouch was fatal, it warned his 
attackers of the coming spring. Had he 
been able to spring without crouching I 
believe he might have escaped. 

The baboons were on him like lightning. 
He almost immediately killed two baboons, 
knocking the life out of them with his 
powerful paws. The place was turned into 
pandemonium. The human-like shrieking 
of a wounded baboon is a sound never to 
be forgotten; no sound so closely resembles 
the agonised cries of a demented man. 

But it was soon all over; the remaining 
baboons literally tore the leopard to pieces 
with their powerful teeth and claws, and, 
with angry mutterings, made off towards 
the hills where the rest of the troop were 
unconcernedly feeding upon scorpions. 

The skin of the leopard was absolutely 
useless, so I left it, with the three slain 
baboons, to make a feast for the hyaenas 
and vultures. 

When I related the extraordinary inci¬ 
dent, an old Dutch farmer said that he had 
witnessed just Buch a fight between a 
leopard and baboons in what was then the 
Orange Free State. 
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Cur Centenary Pilgrimage to Dickens’s Home. 


M y young friend Jack Longtom had just 
had his first course of Dickens; had 
worshipped David Copperfield, laughed 
with Mr. Pickwick, and cried with Paul 
Dombey and Oliver Twist; and this year, 
being the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the novelist, and a great deal 
having appeared in the Press concerning 
the Kentish home and haunts of Dickens, 
I thought I would like to give him a treat, 
and take him into the district of Roches¬ 
ter, so beloved by the creator of Pip, him- 
Belf a lad of Kent, and a dozen other 
youthful characters so dear to the heart 
of my friend Jack. 

We chose an early spring Saturday for 
the excursion, and I left him with the 
injunction : 

“ Look up your Dickens, Jack, and get 
together all the information you can about 
Gad’s Hill and Rochester, for 1 want to 


give you one of the most enjoyable days 
of your life.” 

Jack was deep in Forster and Kitton 
and Robert Allbutt’s “ Rambles in 
Dickensland ” for the next two weeks, and 
meanwhile I had done my little share 
towards an enjoyable day by arranging 
for dinner at the ‘‘ Bull ” at Rochester and 
tea at the “ Leather Bottle ” at Cobham, 
and by the help of a friend had obtained 
permission to look over Gad’s Hill Place, 
the famous residence of the novelist. 

‘‘It is remarkable,” said Jack, as we 
were speeding through the Kentish hop- 
fields on the morning of the pilgrimage, 
“ how Kent has become Dickens’s own 
country, whereas, as we all know, he was 
born in Hampshire.” 

‘‘That is so,” I answered; ‘‘but you 
must remember that he left Portsmouth— 
where he was born—at an early age, and 
that his earliest recollections are centred 
round his Chatham home, which he did 
not leave until he was nine.” 

“ I suppose that must be the reason,’’ 
returned Jack. “ Chatham and Rochester 
became so all in all to him in these early 


By WALTER DEXTER. 

(Illustrated t cith Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 

days that he must have forgotten the very 
existence of Portsmouth.” 

‘‘It would appear so,” I replied, “ for 
while Rochester appears in some guise or 
other in nearly all his books, Portsmouth 
appears once only, I believe, and that is 
in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’” 

We were now nearing Strood. I knew 
the district well from other points than 
Dickens’s associations, so I gave a word 
to Jack to keep a sharp look-out. 

“ You’ll get a fine view of Rochester 
Cathedral presently, and the castle, too— 
look, you can just see them in the 
bend.” 

Jack craned his neck out of the window. 
“ Yes, I see,” he cried. 

I pulled him back. 

‘‘You needn’t be in such a hurry,” I 
explained; ‘‘ the line takes a curve here, 
and.you’ll soon get a better view.” 


This wedid within the next few minutes, 
and then the superb sight across the Med¬ 
way was shut out by the great iron bridge 
which spans the river. 

‘‘We are now crossing the Medway into 
Rochester,” I explained. ‘‘Running 
parallel to us is Rochester Bridge, over 
which we shall walk on our way from 
Rochester to Gad’s Hill; there’s Rochester 
we are just passing, and through the 
housetops you can get a glimpse of the 
Guildhall, the ‘‘ Bull ” Inn, and the 
Cathedral; there’s the back of the Seven 
Poor Travellers’ house, and here comes 
Rochester Station. 

‘‘We get out at Chatham so as to see 
the ‘second house on the terrace,’ where 
Dickens lived.” 

‘‘ And Dickens’s school,” I added. 

“ But I thought that was pulled down— 
Dickens says it was, you know,” said 
Jack. 

“ Dickens was not always right,” I 
answered with a smile. “He may have 
been mistaken. Hullo !—here’s Chatham.” 

We alighted at the dreary station, and 
got clear of it as soon as possible. 


“ Ordnance Terrace, sir? Yes, round to 
the left and then to the right—Dickens’s 
house the second one; has a tablet on it 
now.” 

Thus spoke the obliging porter. Evi¬ 
dently many Dickens devotees come to this 
spot. 

In a few minutes we are before the 
“second house in the terrace,” the house 
with which Dickens’s earliest associations 
are connected. It is a very plain house, 
and but for its distinguishing tablet you 
would not consider it any more remarkable 
than its neighbours; but here lived Charles 
Dickens the greater part of his boyhood. 

Returning to the station, and passing it, 
we came before Rome Place. 

“Here,” said I, “is undoubtedly the 
Rome Place mentioned by Forster as being 
where Dickens took his first lessons. The 
actual school may certainly have been 
pulled down for the railway, but here is a 
part of Rome Place still left ” 

“ But his best known school was that 
kept by Mr. Giles,” added Jack. 

“ Yes, that was not until the family 
had left the house in Ordnance Terrace 
for the house on the Brook, now St. Mary’s 
Place, which we shall reach in a few 
minutes. 

We soon arrived at St. Mary’s Place, and 
just before reaching the little chapel— 
where Mr. Giles was pastor—we found 
Dickens’s house, a very poor and unpre¬ 
tentious place, distinguished by a tablet. 
The connection of Dickens with this house 
and the neighbouring chapel is very im¬ 
portant, as Mr. Giles had taken a great 
fancy to young Charles, and to him 
Dickens undoubtedly owed his first good 
teaching. When young Charles moved 
with his father to London ,Mr. Giles made 
him a present of Goldsmith’s “ Bee.” 
“ Which,” Dickens tells us, “ I kept for 
his sake and its own a long time after¬ 
wards.” 

“It is perhaps not generally known,” 
remarked Jack, “that it was this Mr. 
Giles who originated the name 4 the in¬ 
imitable Boz.’ It was when Pickwick was 
being published in monthly parts that his 
old schoolmaster sent him a silver snuff¬ 
box, the inscription on which included the 
above words.” 

“If anybody knows to a nicety where 
Rochester ends and Chatham begins, it is 
more than I do.” 

It was Jack whom I found quoting this 
from the “ Seven Poor Travellers,” and I 
told him that I could not solve the mystery. 

“ But I believe Rochester begins just 
somewhere about Star Hill, and here we 
are, you see, walking down it; the Conser¬ 
vative Club was once the theatre, the 
place to which Mr. Jingle was going when 
he picked up with Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends; also the place beloved of Mr. 
Wopsole.” 

It was a sheer delight to get into the 
quiet streets of Rochester, after Chatham, 
whose “principal products are”—to quote 
a memorandum made by Mr. Pickwick— 
“ soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps and 
dockyard men.” 

Rochester was most dear to Dickens; 
indeed, it is dear to us for its own sake no 
less than for Dickens’s. In his first book, 
“ Pickwick,” the town was made famous; 
throughout his other works until the last, 
where it appeared under the thin guise of 
“ Cloisterham,” it has been described over 
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and over again, sometimes as Rochester, 
at others as the Market Town, then as 
Great Winglebury, and then as Dull- 
borough. 

In “The Great Winglebury Duel” we 
read of this High Street as '“a long 
straggling High Street with a great black 
and white clock at a small red town hall 
half way up ’’; and, again, in one of his 
Christmas stories : 

“ The silent High Street of Rochester 
is full of gables, with old beams and 
timbers carved into strange faces. It is 
oddly garnished with a queer old clock 
that projects over the pavement out of a 
grave red-brick building, as if Time 
carried on business there and hung out 
his sign.” 

“ Where else in all the world is there 
such another street as Rochester High 
Street? ” Jack asked. 

“Where?” was all I could reply—as 
if in echo. 


esque and quaint, must have had Mr. 
Sapsea, the auctioneer, as a tenant. Mr. 
Pumblechook, the founder of Pip’s 
Fortunes, must have kept his corn- 
chandler’s shop there, too.” 

Perhaps what interested us most in the 
High Street was the white-faced house a 
little beyond Eastgate House, known as 
Watts’s Charity, the house of the six poor 
travellers, over the door of which is the 
following inscription: “Richard Watts, 
Esq. by his Will, dated 22 Aug., 1579, 
founded this Charity for six poor travel¬ 
lers, who, not being rogues or proctors, 
may receive gratis for one night lodging, 
entertainment, and fourpence each.” “ I 
found it,” says Dickens, in his Christmas 
story of “The Seven Poor Travellers,” 
“ to be a clean white house of a staid and 
venerable air, with the quaint old door 
(an arched door), choice, little, long, low 
lattice windows, and a roof of three 
gables.” 


through the beautiful Norman doorway 
into the still and sombre cathedral. 

Here was much to interest us in many 
respects, not the least being the monument 
to Richard Watts above mentioned, and 
the tablet beneath it to Dickens, thus 
inscribed : 

“ Charles Dickens. Born at Ports¬ 
mouth, seventh of February 1812. Died 
at Gadshill Place, by Rochester, ninth of 
June 1870. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
To connect his memory with the scenes in 
which his earliest and his latest years were 
passed, and with the associations of 
Rochester Cathedral and its neighbour¬ 
hood, which extended over all his life, this 
tablet, with the sanction of the Dean and 
Chapter, is placed by his Executors.” 

“ That is the keynote of our visit here 
to-day,” I said. “ Rochester is indeed the 
Dickens Mecca : only London can compare 
with it; but even the London of Dickens’s 
time and Dickens’s writing is fast falling a 




Restoration House, Rochester, the original “Satis House” ot 
" Great Expectations.” 


The Gate House, Rochester, where Jasper lived. 
( Edwin Drood.”) 


' Opposite the Corn Exchange stands the 
“ Bull ” Inn, where we were to lunch, 
but as that time had not yet arrived we 
first finished our survey of the High 
Street. 

Eastgate House we found to be open to 
us as a town museum. What a delightful 
museum it was too, and what a grand old 
house. 

“ I can almost fancy I’m Edwin Drood,” 
said Jack, “coming to meet Rosa. Ah, 
poor Eddy! I wonder what became of 
him.” 

‘ ‘ * The Mystery of Edwin Drood ’ is 
indeed a mystery, and an apparently un- 
solvable one at that,” I answered. “ But, 
come,” I added, “ we are not here to-day 
to discuss the much-vexed Drood ques¬ 
tion, but to see the city in which so much 
of the action of the book takes place. This 
old house was the ‘Nun’s House’ where 
Miss *Twinkleton kept school, and, oppo¬ 
site, those old gabled houses, so pictur- 


How Dickens (who himself made the 
seventh traveller) entertained the travel¬ 
lers is all clearly set forth in the selfsame 
story. 

We crossed the road here and made for 
the little lane which leads past an arch¬ 
way, with a gabled house above it, into the 
Cathedral Close. 

“ That was where Jasper lived,” I said, 
pointing out the house. 

“ So it is,” responded Jack, with interest. 
“ What a queer old place. You can just 
imagine the little party which Dickens 
describes as taking place in that quaint 
room with the two windows looking out on 
to the street.” 

“And here we are at the Cathedral.” 

“ Then this must be the door through 
which old Mr. Grewgious looked, saying 
it was like looking down the throat of old 
Time; he was a caution, was Mr. 
Grewgious.” 

I agreed with Jack, and we passed 


prey to the ruthless hand of the improver.” 
Out from the Cathedral, with the sun 
shining brilliantly upon us, we were re¬ 
minded of the last lines Dickens penned, 
written the day he was seized with the 
fatal illness which in a few hours ren¬ 
dered England the poorer by one great 
lover and teacher of humanity. 

“ A brilliant morning shines in the old 
city. Its antiquities and ruins are sur¬ 
passingly beautiful, with a lusty ivy 
gleaming in the sun and rich trees waving 
in the balmy air. Changes of golden light 
from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents 
from gardens, woods and fields . . . 

penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue its 
earthy odour and preach the Resurrection 
and the Life.” 

We take a peep at Satis House, on Boley 
Hill, the residence of Watts, the phil¬ 
anthropist, and not the Satis House of 
“Great Expectations”—which we shall 
gee presently, and in which Mies Havieharii 
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lived so secluded a life, and then turn into 
the grounds of the Castle, and up into the 
ruins of the Castle itself, a fine old Norman 
shell, “reminding us proudly of its own 
might and strength as when, seven hundred 
years ago, it rang with the clash of arms 
or resounded with the noise of feasting and 
revelry.” 


“ That is a fine description and a vivid 
•one too,’’ said Jack as he looked up at the 
massive walls in front of him, “ but hardly 
so good, perhaps, as the one which he gives 
in ‘ The Seven Poor Travellers,’ in which 
he says that the Castle has been ‘ aban¬ 
doned to centuries of weather which have 
so defaced the dark apertures in its walls 
that the ruin looks as if the rooks and daws 
had pecked its eyes out.’ ’’ 

“ That is capital, indeed,” I replied. 
“ We’ll just go up and look at some of the 
pecked-out eyes and see what a view we can 
get from the top.” 

We climbed to the summit and met with 
more than a due reward. What a vista was 
spread out before us ! The Medway wind¬ 
ing in its corn-flecked valley away to the 
low marshes in the valley of the Thames; 
the cathedral tower soaring below us, and 
the grave old city nestling at its feet, 
turrets, gables, and chimney-pots of every 
pattern and variety all lending their aid 
in the composition of a charming picture. 

On our return journey we crossed the 
Monks’ Vineyard, called The Vines now, 
and came in front of a picturesque house, 
beautiful in its wealth of ivy covering its 
red bricks. This was Satis House—so we 
are told—and those who appreciate “ Great 
Expectations," that gem which every boy 
should read, as it deals with the life of a 
boy, will be held fascinated by it, as 
Dickens was himself. 

“ 1 have read somewhere,” volunteered 
Jack, “ that the last walk Dickens took in 
Rochester was to this house. He came 
across The Vines just as we have done, and 
stood with his hands on the railings in 
deep contemplation of the house. No 
doubt, had he lived we should have found 
it appearing again in the book he was 
then writing.” 

“No doubt at all,” I answered. “ There 
wae plenty of ecope for it in * Edwin 


Drood,’ which he left three-parts un¬ 
finished.” 

We turned out from the Maidstone 
Road into the High Street once more, and 
round to the left we soon came upon the 
“good house” (according to Jingle), the 
“Bull” Hotel, where we were to have 
dinner. 


“ What a wealth of memory there is 
about this inn ! ” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Yes,” I answered. “ He who knows 
Pickwick—and who doesn’t ?—knows that 


here several of the famous scenes were 
enacted. Here are the very stairs upon 
which Dr. Slammer summoned Mr. Winkle 
to fight the duel; above is the ball-room, 
with the ‘ elevated den ’ for the musicians. 
Then, too, we have the series of bedrooms 
occupied by the Pickwickian party and the 


real one in which Dickens himself slept 
more than once. 

“ That was No. 17," broke in Jack. “ I 
made a note of it.” 

“ Well, we’ll see that—and everything 
else that the * Bull ’ has to show after 
we’ve had a meal, for I feel hungry.’’ 

Jack was hungry too, I knew, and so we 
went into the coffee-room, which contains 
a fine selection of Dickens’s landmark 
photos, and sat down to enjoy our lunch 
and to talk of Dickens and the “ Bull,” 
how it had figured in “Great Expecta¬ 
tions” as the “Blue Boar” and in the 
“Great Winglebury Duel” as the 
“ Winglebury Arms,” and in other books 
as the “ Crozier ” and “ our inn.” 

Space alone precludes my dealing further 
with the Dickensian history of the 
hostelry which Mr. Jingle preferred to 
“ Wright’s—next house,” where they 
charge you for looking at the waite* - , and 
more for dining out than in the coffee- 
room ! 

We parted reluctantly from Rochester, 
crossed the bridge, and did not fail to 
take a parting look at the city across the 
Medway, just as Mr. Pickwick did, 
as so graphically described in that 
book. 

A couple of miles or so along the main 
road brought us to Gad’s Hill. “ Look, it’s 
true enough ! ” exclaimed Jack. I looked 
in amazement; he was pointing to a mile¬ 
stone. 

“Don’t you remember Mr. F.’s Aunt in 
' Little Dorrit ’ ? he said. 1 There’s mile¬ 
stones on the Dover Road,’ you know.” 
We both laughed over this amusing 
incident. 

Gad’s Hill Place, Dickens’s home, which 
from his earliest days he had coveted, and 
where he died, lies well back from the 
main road, and secluded behind a brick 
wall. A glimpse of it can be obtained 
from the roadway, but once within the 


gateway its influence upon one, as houses 
of great men are apt to influence people, 
is great. 

As we have said above, Dickens coveted 
this house from his early days. His 
daughter tells us in a delightful book she 
wrote about “ My Father as I recall him,” 


Eastgate House. Rochester (see *' Edwin Drood ”). Now a Public Museum. 


Cobham Church. 
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how wl®n a boy at Chatham his father 
used to take him up to Gad’s Hill to 
walk; and Dickens himself refers to this 
fact in a capital “Uncommercial 
Traveller” paper. 

Jack and I were courteously shown over 
the house—the library and the dining-room, 
and round the grounds; we even ventured 
through the subterranean passage which 
connects the house with the grounds on 
the opposite side of the main road. It 
was here that the chalet was erected, and 
in the chalet Dickens used to work, and 
was working on the very day when he was 
taken with his fatal seizure. 

“ The chalet is now in Cobham Park, 
you know,” exclaimed Jack. 

“I know,” I replied; “and we shall 
walk through Cobham Park before we 
finish up the day.” 

We were loth to leave the charming sur¬ 
roundings of Gad’s Hill, but afternoon was 

CHESS. 


Problem No. 713. 

By j. Paul Taylor. 



S olution of No. 712. 1, Kt—Kt7, P 

moves. 2, B—Kt7 ch., K moves. 
3, Kt mates. It could be placed one square 
down, the B be on Kt’s 8, and the P at R6 
be omitted.—Meyer’s threo-er is solved by 
1, L Bl, O B6. 2, L H7, and 3, OJ. The 

five-er is 1, O D7, N E7. 2, L Bl, O E5. 

3, L Gl, O G6. 4, L A7 ; and if 2 —K 
G6. 3, 0:H4tt* K H5. 4, L G6t, K:H4. 
5, L G4J. At movo 3 the K can move to 
F6, and will find the N standing in the way ; 
thus it was important to bring the N to that 
square.—The self-mate is solved by 1, M 
G7, L H5. 2, M A8f, L E8. 3, M G8f, 
L:G8. 4, M F8, L:F8. 5, N F6t, L G7. 
6, P B4, L:F6J. If 1,—L A8. 2, M G8f, 
L:G8. 3, N Ftif, L G7. 4, M A7, L:F6J. 
Konig's is 1, O F8, and 2, O D7. 
D’Orville’s 1, 0 G E5, K E3. 2, P C3, K 
D2. 3, O C4t, K:D3. 4, P B4, K:C4. 

5, N E2J. 

Loyd’s 1, L FI is followed by L Bl, D3, 
F5 or O G6t, and the LI. 

Campbell’s 1, M Cl, 0 E4. 2, L B3, P:B3. 
3, P C4J. If 1,—N E5. 2, M Dlf. 

Brown’s 1, L A7, and 2, O E6. Quite as 
artistic by John Brown (J. B. of Bridport) 
is K E3 ; N B3 ; 0 D2, D4. K C3 ; N A1 ; 
P B4. J3. 

A new version to Geijerstam’s five-er is K 
H6 ; L E6 ; N F5 ; O G4 ; P C7, E2, F2. 
K F4 ; M C6 ; N Al; O D4 ; P C4, C5, 
D0, E5, F6, H3, H4. J5. This has fine 


waning and we had a few miles yet to 
walk to Cobham. 

“ We may fancy we are Pickwick and 
his friends,” I suggested, “ for they too 
walked to Cobham from Rochester one 
day in June, you will remember." 

“ Yes, and so did Dickens too, many a 
time, and his last walk was also in June 
and in the same direction,” added Jack. 

“A peculiar circumstance,” I answered. 
“ Come, we strike off here through the 
park. Don’t you remember the lines in 
‘ Pickwick,’ ‘ A delightful walk it was : 
for it was a pleasant afternoon in June, 
and their way lay through a deep and 
shady wood ’ ? This is the walk.” 

And so we walked on through Cobham 
Park, and soon “ emerged upon an open 
park with an ancient hall displaying the 
quaint picturesque architecture of Eliza¬ 
beth’s time,” and in due course reached 
Cobham. 

J with the P E2 and F2. Many problems 
allow improvements, for the next is a new 
setting of an American problem : K Gl ; 
LD7; MD4, Do; N E4 ; O C7, F3 ; P C2, 
C6, E7, F2, H3. K F4 ; L G8 ; M B8, F6 ; 
N F7 ; O A5 ; P B3, D6, G6, H4, H5. J2. 

To the list of departed 24 composers can 
well be added Schultz, Sorensen, Geijerstam, 
Minckwitz, Bayersdorfer, Miles, Schriifer, 
Gilberg, and Mackenzie. Bayersdorfer was 
not equal to Bayer and Klett, but here is a 
three-er by him ; in which solvers will find 
two fine mates : K H4 ; L Cl ; O C5, D6 ; 
P C2, F2. K D4 ; M C7 ; P C6, D7, F3. 
J3.—Baver has one of 7 pieces thus : K 
G6 ; L F8 ; N A2 ; 0 E7 ; P B4. K E5 ; 
P D7. J3. Another by him, much admired 

by solvers, is K G2 ; L H3 ; M C3, E6 ; 
N F5 ; 0 C6 ; P B2. K D5 ; L H8 ; N 
D6; O Bo, Ed; P D7, G6, H5. *4.— 
Grimshaw gives a remarkable solution in 
this : K G7 ; M D5, Gl ; N C6, O H4 ; 
P C2, F2, H3, H5. K E4 ; L A6 ; O B7 ; 
P B6, C3, E2, F4, H6. *3. 

•k * 

MY PART. 

Bt James Gauld. 

T CANNOT sing the old songs, 

1 The songs of long ago, 

Ablaze with patriotic fire. 

With sentiment aglow. 

Though to my heart they make appeal 
And thrill me through and through, 

I cannot sing the dear old songs, 

Nor can I sing the new. 

My voice is like the corncrake’s, 

That singer of the night, 

Whose eerie note scares ofttimes 
The homeward-wending wight. 

And since, unlike that gifted bird, 

I’m no ventriloquist, 

I find it is expedient 
From singing to desist. 

I cannot touch men’s heartstrings 
With wild dramatic fire; 

When I speak on a platform 
My hearers quickly tire; 

Though to my heart they make appeal 
Those things I cannot do— 

They're not my true vocation, so 
I've dropped them, wouldn’t you ? 

But though thus disappointed, 

I do not fret or mope ; 

A part remains which gives to all 
My energies full scope. 

Sinoe to my heart those things appeal, 

I am marked out by Fate 
To be a splendid auditor— 

I can appreciate. 


“ One of the prettiest and most desirable 
places of residence I ever met with ! ’’ So 
said Mr. Pickwick, and so said we. Mine 
host at the “ Leather Bottle," to whom 
I was not unknown, gave us a hearty 
welcome. 

When you go to Cobham you will learn 
all about its Dickensian associations from 
the pictures on the walls, and will have 
your tea in the very room Mr. Pickwick 
found the love-sick Tracy Tupman. You 
will afterwards stroll round the fine old 
church, whose brasses are second to none, 
and around the almshouses too. 

Like us, you will have an altogether 
enjoyable time, I hope, and catch your 
train home from Sole Street Station with 
the satisfaction of having spent a profit¬ 
able day in more respects than one. 

That was what Jack said as we parted 
at Victoria that evening. He was right, 
I know. 




Correspondence. 


Notice to Contributors.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy’s Own Paper should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon , 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erery care is taken. The number qf MSS. sent to 
the Ojtlee is so great that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To Correspondents. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P^f 
4 Bouverie Street. E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses qf members of the staff are not answered. 


W. D., W. J. THORN, and Walkover.—I nformation 
regarding all your questions will be found in " The 
Sea,” published at " The Shipping Gazette ’’office, 
by Spottiswoode & Co., New Street Square, E.C. 

A. J. X.—The only way would seem to be to give it a 
thin coat of size, and then go over it carefully with 
some white distemper, such as Hall’s, using an 
ordinary camel-hair brush so as not to dull the 
sharpness of the casting. 

F. P. S.—There is a literal translation In the fourth 
volume of Cicero’s Orations in Bohn’s Classical 
Library, published by George Bell & Sons, which 
you can order through any bookseller. 

W. C. R.—We have had a great many articles and 
paragraphs on rabbit-keeping, and will recur to the 
subject in due course. For a list of books write to 
Upcott Gill, Bazaar Office, Drury Lane, or buy a 
copy of his paper at the railway bookstall. 

E. J. FOSTER.—There are several books on the subject. 
The most recent Is “ Choosing a Boy’s Career,” by 
Henry Devine, published by Simpkin, Marshall it 
Co. at one shilling and twopence, post free. 

F. B. C. (Montreal).—We are glad indeed to hear that 
you are now on the right road. Persevere and things 
will come right in time. Keep your thoughts on 
pure subjects and take all the outdoor exercise you 
can. There is no other remedy. 

W. O. (Leicester).—1. The Christmas Number of 
Vol. XXXI. has been long out of print; also the plate 
of” Express Engines.” 2. All the stories written by 
Dr. Gordon Stables for us have already appeared. 

J. B. (Bolton).—Take up some healthy hobby, out¬ 
door preferably, so as to divert your thoughts from 
resent troubles, and seek to tone up your health 
y the ” cold tub ” of a morning and good whole¬ 
some food. Avoid smoking and alcohol. 
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Tbe Mystery of the Black Cliff. 


A S the detective and his companion de¬ 
scended the hill, they met many 
people hurrying upwards. The intimation 
that Borne unknown native had fallen over 
the cliff was not enough to excite the 
curiosity of any but the villagers to climb 
the steep ascent up to the downs. The 
suspicion that there had been foul play had 
been kept dark by the police until such a 
time as the detective had made his ex¬ 
amination of the spot. Then the newe 
leaked out, and became rapidly dis¬ 
seminated. 

Trevagel was thrilled to ite very marrow. 
Murder had taken place in their midst, 
and when the story of the two other men, 
who had met their end at the same spot, 
became known, excitement rose to a fever 
pitch. Everyone who was physically 
capable of climbing the hill to the summit 
of the Black Cliff did so. 

The two men hurried downwards 
towards the town again, with many a 
glance of interest turned after them. At 
the foot of the High Street they parted 
company, the inspector returning to his 
headquarters, the detective to the post- 
office, for the purpose of getting into com¬ 
munication with London. 

He entered the office with brisk step, 
and hurriedly wrote out his message in one 
of the little glass-partitioned compart¬ 
ments provided for the purpose. The 
office appeared to be understaffed. The 
one girl behind the counter was busily 
attending to the wants of two or three 
other people at the farther end. As the 
detective stood there, tapping hie feet with 
some annoyance upon the stone floor, a 
woman entered. She was a respectably 
dressed, comfortable-looking, middle-aged 
female, with a bonnet on her head, and a 
black, closely fitting bodice, which was 
fastened down the front with large round 
buttons. She crossed the floor to Carr’s 
side, where the notice of “Telegrams” 
hung on the wire screen. 

Her hand went to her pocket, and 
brought forth a telegram, which she laid 
upon the counter in front of her. Upon 
the telegram she laid a sixpenny-piece, 
and then turned her head to inspect the 
other occupants of the office. 

The detective glanced down. The tele¬ 
gram invited him to read, and he promptly 
took advantage of it. Before his eyes lay 
the following message : 

“ Clayton Clover Club Soho London.— 
Kindly wire price of Indian pheasants.” 
The telegram was unsigned. 

As the girl behind the counter ap¬ 
proached, Carr stepped back, and allowed 
the woman by his side the preference. The 
telegram was checked, the sixpence paid, 
and the good lady left the office, without 
speaking. 

Then came the detective’s turn. As he 
handed in his message he gave a little nod 
towards the doors which were swinging to 
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and fro from the impetus given them by 
the departing visitor. 

“ Mrs. Smith? ” asked Carr pleasantly. 

The girl behind the counter looked up. 

“No,” she answered, with a little shake 
of her head. “That was Mrs. Cotterill, 
the housekeeper at the Grange ! ” 

Carr nodded his thanks, and left the 
office. 

Outside he paused a little, as though 
uncertain which would be his next best 
move. After pondering the matter for a 
moment, he turned to the left, and made 
his way along the front to Deveril’s 
cottage. 

The main road to Camelford ran along 
the sea front until it reached Deveril’s 
two acres of land. It then turned inland, 
skirted the small property, and then ap¬ 
proached the sea-front again. The cottage 
itself was a small whitewashed building 
consisting of three rooms at the most, and 
surrounded by a small garden and rough 
pasturage in which a sleek-coated pony 
was wont to graze. 

As Carr approached the place he ob¬ 
served a small group of village folk stand¬ 
ing around the cottage door. In the door¬ 
way itself stood a buxom-faced woman, of 
about five-and-forty years of age, who was 
alternately talking and weeping, drying 
her eyes upon the hem of an apron 
which by its appearance was an article 
of clothing which had seen considerable 
service. 

Carr pushed open the little wooden gate, 
which opened on to the road, and ap¬ 
proached the group. They made way for 
'him as he neared them, leaving him facing 
(the woman in the doorway, who was 
watching his approach with considerable 
curiosity. 

“ Mrs. Deveril, ma'am ? ” he asked. 

She gave her right eye a sympathetic 
touch with the comer of her apron. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered in a mournful 
voice. “I be Mrs. Deveril, and a pore 
widow too.” 

Carr murmured his condolences. 

“ Can I have a word with you, Mrs. 
Deveril? ” 

He moved forward and entered the 
house, closing the door after him. 

The parlour, from which the door 
opened on to the garden path, was a little 
low-ceilinged room, containing a strange 
medley of furniture, which crowded the 
place to such an extent as to make moving 
about a matter of some difficulty. Carr 
seated himself upon an old horsehair 
sofa. 

“I am a detective, ma’am,” he ex¬ 
plained, with his customary cough. “ If 
you could furnish me with any details bear¬ 
ing on this—on this unfortunate case, I 
should be extremely grateful.” 

Mrs. Deveril gave a little sob. 

“ My ’usband went out last night, sir,” 
she began, “ and I niver see ’im agen until 


the police come this mornin’. And I went 
up to ’em last night, sir—late it were— 
and told ’em as ’ow ’e ’adn’t come ’ome. 
An’ they wouldn’t bother their ’eads about 
it.” 

Carr nodded his head. 

“ Where did your husband go last 
night ? ” he asked. 

“ ’E went to St. Yone, sir, to take ’is 
fish, as ’e often do, to the market; an’ I 
niver see ’im agen ! ” 

She dried her eyes once again upon the 
apron. 

“ Had he any enemies? ” asked the de¬ 
tective slowly—” anyone whom you can 
think of who would be likely to wish him 
harm ? ” 

“ No! thet ’e niver ’ad, sir. Iveryone 
liked Deveril.” 

Carr nodded his head again, and cleared 
his throat. 

“Nice bit of land you have here,” he 
remarked, with a wave towards the win¬ 
dow. “ It is your own, is it not ? ” 

“ Ivery bit o’ it, sir,” she retorted 
proudly. “Very val’able it be too, since 
folk started cornin’ to Trevagel for their 
’olidays. We’ve 'ad a lot o’ people come 
’ere wanting to buy it, but Deveril— 
no! ’e wouldn’t sell to no one. ’E were 
born ’ere, sir, and ’e didn’t like folk 
cornin’ to the place.” 

“ And yet you’d get a good price, Mra. 
Deveril? ” 

“Yes, sir ! We could ha’ sold this place 
twenty times over, and got enough for it 
to ha’ lived on fer the rest of our days. 
But no ! Deveril would never sell—no! 
not a little bit o’ it.” 

Carr nodded. 

“ Did you agree with your husband ? ” 

She gave a wan smile and shook her 
head; then once again applied the corner 
of the apron to her eye. 

“No, thet I didn’t, sir. I used to say 
to Deveril, ‘ You sell ’un, man ! ’ But ’e 
never would. It were only yesterday that 
Mr. Kissingham come—come in ’is carriage, 
’e did, on’y Deveril were out with the 
boats.” 

“ Mr. Kissingham at the Grange ? ” 

“ The same, sir. ’E come and sit in this 
room where you be sittin’ now, sir, and ’e 
talk that pleasant like—why, all them 
tales as they told of ’im is lies. ’E’a a 
nice gentleman for sartin ! ” 

“ W’hat tales are these, Mrs. Deveril ? ” 

“ Wul! ’e be a strange man, ’e be, livin’ 
up there all by ’isself, wiv ’is birds and 
things, and folk will tell tales of sich.” 

“ He keeps birds ? ” 

“ They say as ’ow ’e do, sir. But they 
be mostly them stuffen ’uns, I think. ’E 
be a bad-tempered ole man, so they say.” 

“ Has Mr. Kissingham been here be¬ 
fore ? ” 

“ Niver, sir. ’E seldom goes out, ’e 
do. I on’y seen ’un once before, or 
mebbe twice.” 
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“ Did he see your husband? ” 

“ No! I tole ’un it were no use witin’ 
fer to see Deveril. Deveril wouldn’t ha’ 
parted with the land—no, for nowt! ” 


Carr picked up his hat, and moved to¬ 
wards the door. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Deveril,” he said. 
“Good-day to you, ma’am.’’ 


“Good-day, sir.” 

Without more ado the detective made 
hie way back to the inn. 

(To be continued.) 
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D ujardin broke up his Court with the 
words, “ Meet me here to-morrow 
morning, Citizens, at this hour, and you 
shall be satisfied that these prisoners and 
others are deadly enemies to France and 
the Republic. If they were made to 
answer my questions they would soon 
condemn themselves; they are stubborn; 
well, I shall bring such proofs againet 
them that they will be unable to deny 
their guilt.” 

The people left the house, and barely 
half of them turned to wish him a “ good¬ 
night ! ” From his seat Citoyen Joseph 
watched them go, and there was a gleam 
of malice in his dark eyes. The sudden 
appearance of Bonaparte, the glamour of 
his military glory, and the tremendous 
power of his presence had weaned many a 
patriot away from Dujardin. His secret 
ways, his tedious plots, his never-ceasing 
cry of “ Wait, wait,” were so very different 
from the bold dashes and brilliant deeds 
of the great soldier who was electrifying 
all Europe. 

Bonaparte was a rushing comet setting 
the heavens ablaze and trailing clouds of 
glory. Dujardin was a sputtering candle 
shining in a dark lane in a back quarter of 
the town. What was his puny strength, 
even in Caen, against the newer order of 
things that the great General was building 
up? There was little profit and no glory 
to be got by clinging to the gloomy con¬ 
spirator. As the woman prisoner had said, 
the “people” was France; and France 
had not declared for Dujardin and those 
like him who cried out for more blood of 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, but was 
shouting itself hoarse for Bonaparte, for 
war outside the frontier, for conquest, and 
for the blood of France’s olden foes. 

Once outside in the dark lane there were 
many who boldly declared they would not 
attend Dujardin’s Court on the morrow, 
and a few whispered together that it would 
be well if they rescued the prisoners from 
his clutches, and handed them over to the 
Mayor. But Citoyen Joseph was not en¬ 
tirely deserted. Some yet clung to him, 
and he and they were desperate, and would 
fight. So the rescue party contented itself 
with whispering, and went home. 

Now, if Dujardin had been less of a 
patriot and more of a robber he would have 
searched his prisoners, and found wealth 
enough upon them to tempt his followers 
to condemn and kill them without much 
further evidence. In their eyes nothing 


CHAPTER XXXII.—IN THE BOATHOUSE. 

could be more criminal than to be suspected 
of attempting to carry to the hated English 
enough jewels to make the whole Dujardin 
faction rich beyond their wildest dreams; 
and, given that he had discovered the 
hidden treasures, Citoyen Joseph could 
have proved this to every one of his fol¬ 
lowers. He was no thief, had no greed 
of gold, no nose for scenting secret hoards, 
and, therefore, he missed what a meaner 
man would have found. But, though 
baffled, he was not beaten. Leaving the 
faithful few to mount guard over the 
prisoners and the front door, he retired to 
his tiny sleeping-apartment, and thought 
the matter out from every point of view. 

At the end of half-an-hour he re¬ 
appeared, took three men, all armed, and 
went out. He bent his steps towards the 
river, and stopped at a wretched little inn 
almost at the water’s edge. Scanning the 
half-stupid faces of those who sat there 
sipping abominable absinthe, he beckoned 
to one drowsy toper, who obeyed the call 
of his finger, and walked unsteadily to¬ 
wards him. “ Take a big drink of water 
and dilute some of the poison in you,” he 
said, “ and then follow me.” 

“ Of course. Citizen,” said the fellow. 
He drained a small brown pitcher that 
stood on the table, shuddered at the cold 
touch of the unfamiliar liquid, then went 
with Dujardin into the outer darkness. 
They picked their way along the riverside, 
stumbling over a score of obstacles, and 
finally coming within sight of the boat¬ 
house. Dujardin halted his party, and 
turned to the bemuddled sailor he had 
picked up at the inn. “ Are you sober 
now ? ” he asked. 

“ As an infant,” chuckled the villain. 

“ Sober enough to speak your English ? ” 

“ What’s your game? I’m not going to 
put my nose into danger,” was the quick 
reply. “ Other men’B heads are your play¬ 
things, Citizen; you shan’t play with 
mine.” 

“ There is no danger. Do you think I 
would trust a drunken fool like you if 
there was any risk ? ” 

“ I want to know more before I move 
another step.” 

“Listen, then.” Dujardin briefly 
explained to him that he was on the 
heels of an English plot; he had, in 
fact, trapped the English spies and their 
French confederates. He wanted a few 
cunning questions put to the Englishmen, 
and promised the sailor a share in the 


glory and reward that would follow the 
discovery of the great conspiracy. The 
Englishmen and one Frenchman were lying 
bound in the boathouse. Dujardin was 
about to visit them, and the sailor must 
do the talking. There could be no risk, 
for the men were helpless. 

“ Come on, then. Citizens,” said the 
fellow; “ I will show you what I can do. 
There is no man in Caen has English on his 
tongue as I have it. I owe the dogs many 
a grudge, and to-night I will pay one 
back.” 

Crouching down in a corner, Dujardin 
lighted a lantern; then he slipped the key 
in the lock, opened the door, thrust the 
sailor in before him, and followed him 
with his men. A first flash of the lantern 
showed that the prisoners were not in the 
comer where they had been put, and, just 
for a moment, Dujardin thought they had 
escaped. However, no such good fortune 
had befallen them; they had rolled them¬ 
selves towards the door and the pathway, 
Jean hoping to attract attention and rescue. 
But passers-by were rare, and no voice had 
answered Jean’s calls. Dujardin dragged 
them unceremoniously back to their 
original positions. 

Meanwhile, the Bailor watched all three 
with interest and amusement. “Pigs! 
Dogs! ” he said. “ Where is your 
Nelson, eh? When does he come to 
Caen? Are you come to spy out the 
harbour and map the river? Why, 
our good Citizen Dujardin will drown you. 
Then we shall sink Nelson, and you can 
tell him all about Caen when you meet 
down below. He! he! When you have 
supper with Davy Jones. That is good 
of me, Citoyen Joseph, eh ? ” he asked. 
“ All these English dogs shall meet at 
the bottom of the ocean whilst France rides 
on top. Do you hear, you dogs?—on 
top.” * 

The fellow lurched forwards on his 
unsteady legs as he shouted, and, but for 
Citoyen Joseph, he would have measured 
his length on the dirty floor. 

The astonishment of Griffiths was great. 
To be addressed in English, and fluent 
English, by an obviously fuddled sailor 
was hardly what he expected. The spite¬ 
fulness of the attack roused his Welsh 
temper. He jerked himself into a sitting 
position. “Dog, yourself,” he exclaimed; 
“ if I had my hands free I'd wring your 
neck—iss indeed I would. Where iss 
Nelson? I’ll tell you. He iss where no 
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Frenchman dare show his face. As for 
Caen, when iss your little Corsican brag¬ 
gart going to land at Dover ? ” 

By the accident of two hereditary foes 
meeting Dujardin had discovered more 
than he might have learned in an all-night 
examination. The sailor rapidly trans¬ 
lated what Griffiths had said, twisting it 
so that it became an acknowledgment 
that Nelson had the same designs on Caen 
that Bonaparte had on Dover, and that the 
Englishman was there to prepare the way. 
A sailor knows a sailor all the world over, 
and the French salt told Citoyen Joseph 
that the prisoner he had trapped was one 
of Nelson’s men. 

Dujardin was delighted. “ And the 
boy ? ” he asked. 

“ Cut his leg ropes and let him stand 
up.” 

Ted’s legs were freed, and the blood, 
taking up its course freely, gave him an 
acute attack of “pins and needles” and 
prevented him from standing up until 
Dujardin himself had given him a rubbing. 
Then he stood. 

“ This way,” called the sailor. Ted 
hesitated, but finally obeyed. “ Now walk 
round the shed.” He did so. 

"No sailor,” was the verdict; “he’s a 
landsman from top to toe. He’s no common 
boy; if you are after money, Citoyen, it 
might pay you well to keep him close and 
send to his friends. I’ll find out who and 
what he is. He halted Ted, and Dujardin 
held the lantern close to his face. 

“ What is your name ? ” 

Ted saw no reason for withholding it. 
“ Edmund Dodd,” he answered. 

“ Where from ? ” 

“ Baymouth.” 

“ You mean Weymouth.” 

“No, Baymouth; it is near to Wey¬ 
mouth.” 

Dujardin whispered a rapid series of 
questions, and the interpreter nodded 
approval. 

“How came you to France ? ” 

“ A French sailor, or rather sailors, took 
me away.” 

“You escaped from them ? ” 

“ I escaped from where they put me.” 

“ Who is this sailor-man ? ” 


“ A friend who has helped us.” 

“ How is it that you are in the company 
of a Frenchwoman and her daughter? ” 

“ She took pity on us, and has lodged 
and fed us.” 

Dujardin whispered again. 

‘ ‘ How long have you been with her ? ” 

“ Some days; more than a week.” 

“ Now, see if you can pronounce her 

name correctly. She is Madame-? ” 

“ De Voisy,” said Ted. Girardot sighed, 
and the boy instantly knew he had been 
trapped into telling something that his 
questioners did not know. He bit his 
tongue. The next question came. 

“ Why did General Bonaparte visit 
Madame de Voisy?” 

“ I know nothing of the visit; I was not 
in the house.” 

“Ah! Madame keeps her secrets from 
you.” 

“ She has none,” cried Ted, hotly. “ She 
is a kind-hearted, gentle woman, who has 
been good to two friendless and loet lads.” 
“ What aTe you doing in Caen ? ” 

“ We came with Madame de Voisy.” 

“ When will you go away ? ” 

“ When she goes.” 

“ Why are you trying to buy a boat? ” 

“ Ask me," interrupted Griffiths; “ that’s 
my business.” 

“ Answ-er, then." 

“ I’m a fisherman; I’ve no money, and 
I’m stranded in your country. I cannot 
go on living on the bounty of a widow- 
woman, no matter how kind she may be. 
I must do something to repay her.” 

The sailor looked at Griffiths. “ Are 
you only a fisherman ? ” 

“ You didn’t think I wass an Admiral, 
whatever! ” 

The interpreter conveyed this informa¬ 
tion to Dujardin, quite forgetting that he 
had already put down Griffiths as one of 
Nelson’s men. Citoyen Joseph reminded 
him of this, and added that it was clear 
proof that the Englishman was lying. No 
further questions were necessary. 

He turned to Jean, presuming that he 
understood no English, and therefore did 
not know what had been got out of Ted 
and Griffiths. “You are a friend of 
Madame de Voisy’s? ’’ 


‘ ‘ I am; who are you ? ” 

“lam Citizen Judge Dujardin,” waa the 
dignified reply. 

Jean bowed ae well as his tied-up posi¬ 
tion allowed. “ Your Court is a very poor 
building,” he said, “and one of your 
officials doesn’t appear to be a very 
respectable or cleanly person. How much 
money do you want for our release? I 
am afraid we are too poor to offer you 
much, but as we are in your hands, and 
pretty securely hidden away, I suppose we 
must pay something.” 

Dujardin maintained his judicial calm. 
“ You mistake me, M’sieu; I am no robber; 
I have not touched your pockets nor the 
trinkets of Madame de Voisy.” 

“ Madame’s trinkets ! ” gasped Jean. 

“ She also is my prisoner,” replied 
Dujardin. “ You are all my prisoners.” 

“ What authority have you to arrest 
peaceable citizens ? ” 

“The authority given to me by the 
‘ people ’!” 

“ There ie the law, Citizen, and the 
proper Courts. ” 

“ There are also corrupt and traitorous 
judges; we do not acknowledge them. 
The ‘ people ’ shall judge you, and the 
' people ’ shall punish.” 

Jean saw what sort of man he had to 
contend with, and knewr that he was in the 
hands of one of those extreme sects that 
secretly carried on the “ Terror,” torturing 
and killing in the obscure quarters of the 
great towns, and doing it all in the name 
of France and Liberty. Any who fell into 
such hands were already condemned 
beyond hope. He shuddered as he thought 
of his dear mistress and her child. How 
could help reach them? And where were 
they shut up? He wanted time to think 
and a chance to talk with Griffiths. He 
looked up at Dujardin. “ Since the 
people will judge me, I will answer no 
questions except in their presence,” he 
Baid. 

“So be it,” answered Dujardin; “you 
shall be brought before them.” 

Ted was bound again, and the citoyena 
left the place. 

(To be continued.) 
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DODGING THE BOXERS: 

A TRUE STORY OF DESPERATE DAYS. 
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S o long as the light lasted they were 
anxious about their safety. Bending 
low, and causing as Little movement as 
possible to the ripening ears above them, 
they plodded slowly forward through the 
high grain. Nightfall came ae a welcome 
relief. They could now relax their pre¬ 
cautions somewhat, and advance more 
rapidly, and in a less constrained position. 
But they had to advance. During the long 
night there was no rest for them. Onward 
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they had to go, steadily and persistently, 
and place many long miles between them 
and their temple refuge before the break¬ 
ing of the dawn. 

Early in their flight Li offered to carry 
the baby—offered and then pleaded, seeing 
that the women w-ere hampered with 
him, and unable, when their movements 
quickened, to keep up easily with the ri*t. 
His mother demurred at first. She was un¬ 
willing to part with him. Perhaps she felt 


that he was safer in her arms. But even¬ 
tually she consented, and, till they 
reached the coast, and after, he was Li's 
special charge. A more devoted attendant, 
or one moro readily recompensed, he could 
not have had. To win baby’s smile, to 
hear him coo, to see him stretch out his 
chubby arms to be taken, was an ample 
reward to Li. 

The priest befriended them faithfully. 
Pretending a-deafness not unusual at his 
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age, ne returned evasive replies to the 
blustering questions of the Boxers, and de¬ 
layed them long enough at the entrance to 
allow the others to escape. Only when he 
knew they had gone did he invite the two 
men in. He assumed they had oome for 
worship, nor could they persuade him 
otherwise. After a considerable time, 
and by bawling it into his ears repeatedly, 
they seemed to convince him that the pur¬ 
pose of their visit was not to bow before 
the Buddha, but to search the premises, 
carefully, effectively, from top to bottom, 
and end to end, every nook and cranny of 
it, for a certain young Chinaman of the 
name of Li, and a party of foreign devils, 
his companions and employers, whom they 
shrewdly suspected of having found a cun¬ 
ning hiding-place somewhere within. 

The finely simulated expression of pro¬ 
found amazement on the face of the aged 
prieet when, at last, he appeared to grasp 
their meaning, was a perfect artistic study. 
It was now his turn to question, and he 
took full advantage of it. One after 
another his queries came, and slowly, very 
slowly did the answers penetrate through 
the pretendedly damaged ear-drums to the 
subtle, but apparently sluggish, brain. 
Valuable time was thereby gained for the 
flight of his friends. 

When his queries were exhausted, or, 
more correctly, when his quick sense told 
him that he had gone quite far enough, 
and that he must now adopt a different 
line, he volunteered to show them the 
building, to conduct them everywhere, to 
let them see for themselves that the temple 
was empty. He toddled off, bewailing in 
an undertone, but sufficiently loud for 
them to hear him, the decay of the temple, 
its ruinous condition, its loneliness, its 
lack of worshippers, the scanty living he 
obtained as the sole servitor of the image 
of the god, delaying their footsteps by hie 
own slow movements, and, in after¬ 
thoughts, inviting them to turn again, 
and inspect recesses at first overlooked. 
The day was far advanced before they had 
completed their search. They found no 
one. With a bland expression, shaking 
his own hands, and bidding them farewell, 
the priest watched them across the hollow 
and over the ridge, and, much to his satis¬ 
faction, saw them vanish in the after-glow 
of the sunset. 

As he turned again into the dilapidated 
temple his face relaxed into a knowing 
smile. The pursuit was ended—so he 
thought—or, if not ended, turned aside. 
And so he slept peacefully that night, un¬ 
aware of the persistency of these two men, 
and of the fact that, while he was sleeping, 
they were squatted in the shadow of the 
grain discussing in low and eager tones 
what their next move should be. They 
had tracked the party to an empty temple. 
But they were quite persuaded that they 
had passed that way. Somewhere in the 
vicinity, if not in the temple, they must 
have found a temporary refuge. But 
where? Perhaps the old priest had de¬ 
ceived them. Or they might have gone 
still farther afield. The big sword Boxer, 
by question after question, elicited from 
his fanner companion, who was much 
better acquainted with the neighbourhood, 
the most likely places of copcealment, and 
decided, with his concurrence, not to re- 
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turn, but to press on. They oould make 
inquiries as they went at the villages and 
farms. They could scan the paths for foot¬ 
prints, and the top of the full-grown grain 
for signs of secret movements beneath. 
Food the fugitives must have, and water, 
and in the attempt to obtain them they 
must be seen. As far as the empty bed 
of the old Hwang-Ho they would follow 
them, and, if they were there, they would 
beat them out like beasts from their lair, 
and repay themselves for the fatiguing 
journey by the ingenious tortures they 
would put them to. 

For these two men had made a wicked 
compact with each other that Li should be 
slain. The Boxer’s motive was revenge, 
the farmer’s avarice. Chagrined at Li’s 
escape, the Boxer, dismissing his solitary 
follower, had traced Li to his home, and 
there fallen in with his neighbour. 
Tempted to end the lawsuit, and to claim 
unchallenged the disputed strip of land; 
nay, to yet further encroach on the adja¬ 
cent property, and, when it was ownerless, 
appropriate it, the farmer, having secured 
already the death of the elder Li, deter¬ 
mined to complete his villainous work by 
securing the death of the younger. No 
difficulty, therefore, had the Boxer and 
the farmer in coming to an agreement; 
and when it was whispered abroad, as it 
was somehow, for absolute secrecy was 
impossible, that the fugitive missionaries 
were with Li, it was quite congenial to 
both these men to widen their net in an 
effort to catch them all, and so involve in 
Li’s destruction that of the whole party. 

Weary were the women and children as 
they rose from their covert among the 
shrubs and prepared for the continuance 
of the journey in the hollow of the old 
Hwang-Ho. Not a word of complaint had 
fallen from their lips. They bore up 
bravely. The third night of their flight 
in it had come, the seventh since their 
departure from the ruined temple, and 
they were longing for a glimpse of the sea, 
and the prospect of rest. But the sea was 
yet in the distance. Rest, except the 
scared and fitful rest of the daytime, when 
they hardly dared to close their eyes, and 
their ears were on the alert to catch the 
slightest sound, was still afar off. Four 
more nights, the men said, would be re¬ 
quired to place them quite beyond the 
reach of danger. They summoned a cheery 
smile to their haggard faces, and en¬ 
couraged the women and children, even 
while they pitied them; and started the 
lonely tramp again. It was only dusk as 
yet. The hollow seemed deserted, and 
they thought to cover a mile or two before 
they had to grope their way. 

A derisive laugh brought them to a 
sudden halt. Before them stood the tru¬ 
culent Boxer, sword in hand, barring their 
advance, and behind him, with an evil leer 
upon his face, Li’s malicious neighbour. 

“ Stand out of the way! ” said 
Macinder, as he drew himself up with im¬ 
pressive dignity, and fixed upon the Boxer 
his steady eyes. 

The reply was a repetition of the deri¬ 
sive laugh, only softened a little, and with 
a quaver in it. The Boxer had not 
reckoned upon an encounter of this kind. 

“ You have no right to interfere with 
us,” the doctor went on, not in the least 


abating his high tone and commanding de¬ 
meanour. “ Stand aside, I say, or show us 
your authority ! ” 

No laugh was there now, but, in re¬ 
sponse to the doctor’s demand, the Boxer 
tapped his sword. 

“ Oh ! that is your authority,” continued 
the doctor. “ Then let me tell you, in case 
you are ignorant of it, that you are a rebel 
against the Emperor.” 

” This is my Emperor,” said the Boxer, 
tapping his sword again, “ and you are 
the rebels—you, against the Yi Ho Ch’uan. 
They control the country now. This is 
their territory. You cannot pass without 
a toll—eh? ” and he turned for confirma¬ 
tion to the farmer. 

“Not without a toll,” assented the 
farmer, still leering wickedly, although 
somewhat taken aback by Macinder’s 
courageous attitude. 

“ Perhaps you will name it,” said the 
doctor loftily. 

“ The life of Li,” responded the Boxer 
readily. 

“ Yes ! ” added the fanner, drawing a 
knife from his. capacious sleeve—“ yes ! 
the life of Li—that is the toll. Pay it! 
Hand him over, and you may go.” 

“ Never ! ” and Macinder’s tone was 
so emphatic that the two involuntarily 
started back. “Li’s life is as precious as 
ours, and in the keeping of the same 
Divine power. We cannot surrender him. 
We will not surrender him. With us he 
stands or falls as God may will.” 

During the parley Macinder was a little 
in advance of the rest. Barnes and Joyce 
were on either side of him, and Li, with 
the baby, and the women and children, 
were gathered in a knot behind. The 
women were trembling with fear. The 
children were shrinking against their 
skirts in open-eyed wonder at this inter¬ 
ruption to their journey. Li placed the 
baby in his mother’s arms, and stepped to 
the front. 

“ I am ready,” said he, “ if they will 
let you pass on.” 

“ Never!” thundered Macinder, louder 
than before; and then, suddenly changing 
his challenging tone to a tone of tender¬ 
ness : “ We cannot allow you, Li. It is 
an outrageously wicked demand, and a 
subterfuge only for an attack upon us all. 
Very noble is it of you,” and the tears 
sprang into his eyes—“ very noble to offer 
your life for ours; but ours would not be 
saved by yours. It would simply be 
thrown away.” 

The Boxer, taking advantage of the 
doctor’s emotion, whirled his sword aloft, 
and rushed at Li. Overcome with terror 
the women screamed. The startled chil¬ 
dren began to cry. Barnes and Joyce 
dragged Li aside. The farmer gripped 
his knife and awaited the result of the 
onset. Another moment and the killing 
would have started. But Macinder, quick 
as thought, stepped forward—a boxer of 
another sort—and, dodging under the 
sword, the very size of it helping him, 
threw the whole weight of his body into a 
stunning right-hand blow. Not for noth¬ 
ing had his muscles been hardened in the 
gymnasium of his college, and his skill 
with the gloves, when he was the cham¬ 
pion heavy-weight boxer of hie year, stood 
him in good stead now. The bare, hard 
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knuckles, firmly clenched, caught the ad¬ 
vancing assailant squarely between the 
eyes, and down he dropped, senseless. 
Out of his relaxed fingers, with the 
suddenness and force of his fall, the 
Boxer’s big sword flew into the bushes 
some yards away. Nonplussed at this 
unexpected denouement the fanner stared 
stupidly at his prostrate companion, 
then, frightened at finding himself alone, 
turned and fled. 

“ What shall we do with the sword ? ” 
asked Joyoe, when they were ready to 
proceed. It was almost dark now, but the 
sheen of the steel was visible through the 
parted greenery. “ Shall we take it with 
us? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Barnes, drawing it 
from the bushes. ** If we don’t, the Boxer 
will recover it, and use it again. A pity 
that would be if we can prevent it. The 
arms go to the victor—eh, Macinder? 
What do you say ? ” 

“ We will take it till to-morrow, and 
then we will bury it,” responded Macinder. 

“ It will be better to bury it. It would 
only be an encumbrance if we carried it 
to the coast, and a weapon so tremendous 
and oonspicuous—for we could not conceal, 
it—would attract attention, and arouse sus¬ 
picion, and provoke inquiries if we met 
with others by the way—which,” added he 
as an afterthought, ” God forbid ! ” 

“And what about the Boxer?” asked 
Barnes. 

” Leave him where he is,” said 
Macinder. “ He’ll recover in time, with 
a particularly nasty headache, I’m think¬ 
ing, and two beautiful black eyes.” 

The following day, digging the grave 
with the sword itself, and carefully cover¬ 
ing it in, they buried it under the shrubs 
in a secluded part of the hollow, and there 
it will rust away unless a landslip reveals, 
it, or it falls into the hands of an acci¬ 
dental disooverer. « 

When they sighted the sea, three days 
afterwards, in the silvery light of the 
morning, and looked across to the low 
rounded island which the old Hwang-Ho 


had silted in the shallows, they thought 
that they had Been the last of the Boxer 
as well as the last of his sword, and that 
Li’s malicious and greedy neighbour would 
trouble them no more. 

The far-stretching strand was deserted 
except for a solitary fisherman. Macinder 
went down and hailed him. He pulled in, 
and, with little or no bargaining—for the 
sum that Macinder offered was more than 
he could hope to gain by a week with the 
net—he consented to row them across. In 
response to Macinder’s signal, the others 
came trooping down, glad that their weary 
tramp was ended ; but when the fisherman 
saw them, and considered his boat’s capa¬ 
city, with a lurking fear perhaps of its 
craziness, too, he demurred a little, and 
proposed to take them in two detachments. 
They declined, however, to be separated. 
So he ran the risk, and took them all 
aboard. A fresh wind was blowing, and 
outside the sea was turbulent, but, in the 
shelter of the island, the waters were fairly 
oalm. By a careful disposition of his pas¬ 
sengers he balanced the boat in the 
shallows, and began to pull them across 
with strong and even strokes. 

They were a little more than half-way 
across when a confused shouting from the 
shore startled them. A small company of 
frantic Chinamen, among them the now 
swordless Eoxer and Li’s cowardly neigh¬ 
bour, were rushing down the marly slopes 
and across the yellow sands. Smitten with 
fear, the fisherman bent to his task, and 
nearly forced the gunwales under. 

" Steady ! ” cried Macinder, who was 
crouched in the bows, and the fisherman 
recovered his nerve, and settled again to 
his even pulling. No need was there to 
tell him who the shouters were. He knew. 
And Macinder, gazing at him, said to 
himself, ‘‘The boat must not return.” 

Moved by fear, or tempted by the pro¬ 
spect of further fares, he might pull back 
again, and place his boat at the disposal 
of the Boxers. Then, indeed, they would 
be trapped. Macinder meant to prevent 
this. He scanned the depth of the water, 


and measured the distance between the 
boat and the shore. Steadily they drew 
in, and Macinder slipped a little lower, 
bracing his shoulders against the gunwale, 
and fixing his heels on the inner skin. The 
keel touched the bottom, and immediately 
there was a sound of rending timbers. The 
doctor had driven his heels clean through 
the planking. The water began to pour 
in. Alarmed, the women and children rose 
from their seats, and the fisherman sprang 
ashore. Soon, and uninjured, they were 
all on the dry sand. 

“ Alas ! alas ! ” moaned the fisherman, 
surveying the damage lugubriously, and 
uncertain how it had happened, ‘‘ there is 
no wood on the island with which to mend 
it.” 

“ What is the value of the boat ? ” asked 
Macinder. 

“ The value of the boat! ” repeated the 
fisherman, facing him with a changed 
countenance. “Five taels.” 

“ Take ten,” said Macinder, “ and 
build a new one,” placing in his hands 
several silver ingots, which, if anything, 
exceeded that sum, and the fisherman was 
satisfied. 

On the mainland the Boxers howled 
themselves hoarse. No other boat was 
available. They were helpless. Next 
morning, before they could procure one, 
a Japanese steamer hove in eight, and, in 
response to the signals of the missionaries, 
picked them up, and conveyed them 
to Nagasaki. There, with others who, 
like themselves, had been driven out, 
they waited until the upheaval had 
subsided, and then quietly returned to 
their work. 

Li found his mother and grandmother. 
They had escaped as by a miracle. Friends 
had sheltered them, passing them on from 
place to place, and providing as best they 
could for their needs, until Li reappeared 
and claimed them, built the home again, 
and, after their baptism of suffering, 
settled down with them to a happy and 
peaceable life. 

[the end.] 


* 


The Genius and the Spy 


B illy Has man, perched on a high stool, 
sipped his stone ginger with the air 
of a man who has few other pleasures in 
life, and then, carefully replacing his glass 
on the counter, glanced round the tuck- 
shop disgustedly. 

“Dougall,” he said at length, “that 
ass Woodcock’s at it again. Honour 
bright,” he added, leaning confidentially 
towards me; " if he keeps this game up I 
shall—do things.” 

“ What’s the trouble this time ? ” I 
asked, for I had been detained that after¬ 
noon on some trifling pretext, and I knew 
nothing of the latest news. 

“ Because you were such an ass as to lose 
the half-day,” Billy explained concisely, 
“ I got an exeat to visit Birton this after¬ 
noon, and, as I was wandering down the 


High Street, that fool Woodcock cannoned 
into me out of some frowzy bookshop. 
The book he was carrying went into the 
mud.” Billy shuddered convulsively and 
took a long drink at the stone ginger. 

“Well? ” 

“ You see,” Billy continued, after an 
unnecessary pause, “ I didn’t know it was 
Woodcock at first, and so I picked the 
beastly thing up. What do you think the 
title was?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Give it up.” I never did like Billy’s 
riddles. 

“ I wouldn’t be quite sure of the exact 
wording,” Billy replied with a far-away 
expression; “ but it was something like 
' Tactics employed by CseBar as compared 
with those of De Wet.’ ” 

I groaned audibly. The illustrious 


Caesar had been the primary cause of my 
losing the half-day. 

“ And the worst of it is ”—Billy was 
plainly breaking down completely—“the 
worst, I say, is that we shall have to 
listen to it to-night.” 

“ Don’t, Billy,” I entreated weakly. 
“ Let’s have another gurgle together.” 

“ The very thing,” said Billy, brighten¬ 
ing. “ But it’s sad, Dougall, very sad. 
Driven to drink,” he added, holding his 
glass to the light with the air of a con¬ 
noisseur. 

Billy Harman and I considered it a 
tactless act on the part of the authorities 
at Birton to pitch us into a spare dormi¬ 
tory alone with Woodcock. We might 
have remained at Birton a hundred years 
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and never known of his existence but for 
the seclusion of that dormitory. We were 
just everyday sorts of fellows, but Wood¬ 
cock was by way of being a genius. His 
was the soul that yearned for a kindred 
spirit, but, lacking that, seized ruthlessly 
on anything which came its way. And, 
as l said before, it was unkind of the 
powers to send us that way. 

Woodcock had a brother who was some¬ 
thing in the War Office, and the individual 
we knew seemed to take his cue from this 
man. He would orate half-way through 
the night on things military, and gather a 
sort of burning eloquence as he pitched 
along. As Billy feelingly put it, what was 
the use of a spare dormitory, with every 
opportunity for getting out by night, if 
a man would persist in telling you your 
country was going to the dogs? It put 
you off your stroke as it were. 

Billy finished his drink, and got off his 
perch with an air of finality. 

“I tell you what it is, Dougall,” he 
observed as he wandered into the open; 
11 we’re fed up with this military fiend, 
and we’ve got to tell him so.” 

I nodded my head in acquiescence. 

“ I wonder if all his people are like it,” 
Billy muttered in his dreamy, meditative 
sort of way. “ Fancy coming down to 
brekker and having a dose of ‘ Tactical 
Crises ’ with your marmalade.” 

" As it is now,” I said bitterly, “ after 
a month’s tuition, what we don’t know of 
strategical movements don’t count.” 

" And I’ll bet, too,” Billy added eenten- 
tiously, “ that we could dust up more than 
one old bird on—er—technical points. 

Now-” he stopped abruptly and 

pointed towards the playing-fields—“if 
you were being attacked by a strong force 
of mounted infantry with a few regiments 
of the other sort of infantry, and a dozen 
guns chucked in to make weight, what 
would you do ? ” 

" Wire for reinforcements,” I sug¬ 
gested, grinning. 

“ That would show a Jack of initiative,” 
Billy said reprovingly. “ No, you’d—say 
the light was bad and draw stumps. But, 
rotting aside, Dougall, are we agreed to 
chuck this Jonah overboard to-night? ” 

"He’s certainly asked for it,” I said, 
slowly; “ in fact he’s positively yelled for 
it. Yes, I’m game, Billy.” 

Five minutes later Harman and I were 
executing a wide flanking movement. We 
had caught a glimpse of our genius in the 
distance, and we funked the ordeal. 

Exactly how it happened Billy and I 
were never quite certain, but we do know 
that, somehow ot other, neither of us got 
a chance to say anything particularly 
nasty to Woodcock that night. For some 
unearthly reason he maintained a most un¬ 
usual silence, and sat on his bed looking 
out of the window with a vacant stare. 
Then, as if struck with a masterly idea, 
he commenced a systematic perambulation 
of the dormitory. 

Billy and I remained respectfully silent, 
vaguely wondering if every genius did this 
sort of thing; but, when Woodcock started 
the same performance after sitting down 
again for five minutes, Billy was moved 
to speech in the matter. 

" If you’ve lost anything, Woody-” 


he began, but our genius remained pain¬ 
fully stolid. 

“ Double the number you first thought 
of,” said Billy, helpfully, “ divide by an 
unknown quantity-” 

“Look here, Harman,” Woodcock 
breathed fiercely; “ I wish you’d talk 
sense. The fact is I’m in a bit of a hole— 
not personally, you know—but I want 
some one whom I can rely on.” 

“We,” returned Bill proudly—“we are 
it.” 

Woodcock regarded us as a butcher 
might some doubtful meat. 

“ I suppose,” he said briefly—“ I sup¬ 
pose you’ll have to do.” 

“ Thank you,” Billy replied courteously. 

“When I was home last holidays,” 
Woodcock began abruptly, “ my brother 
—you know the one I mean—told me that 
it’s really wonderful how the foreign spies 
are all over this country. You’d never 
believe it possible.” 

“What’s that? ” Billy asked. He was 
always slow in picking things up. 

“ I said,” Woodcock replied, throwing 
his coat on a chair with the precision of a 
marksman, “ that you would never under¬ 
stand how this country is infested with 
foreign spies. 7 didn’t at first,” he added, 
magnanimously. 

“ But how ? ” persisted Billy. 

Woodcock paused in the act of wrig¬ 
gling under his braces. 

“ Why, you find ’em—at least you 
wouldn’t, but they are to be found—acting 
as waiters in hotels; they’re selling ice¬ 
cream in the streets, and-” he waved 

a free hand comprehensively, “ they’re all 
over the shop.” 

Billy looked blankly in my direction and 
then, because he had no more idea of what 
Woodcock was driving at than I, he spoke 
his mind plainly. Almost every day Billy’s 
governor was asked to withdraw some 
spicy remarks in the Commons, and Billy 
seemed endowed with the same freedom 
of speech. 

" Now look here, Woodcock,” he said, 
punching his pillow foT the necessary 
emphasis; “we know you’re a bit of an 
ass, but I wish you’d say what you want 
to say quickly, and let us sleep. You 
know, it may not be a hobby of yours, but 
I like it myself, this sleep.” 

Woodcock removed his tie and waved 
it as one who would grant a big concession. 

" Well, I was going to observe,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ that, for once, you fellows might 
be useful. You see, these spies are lurking 
in the most unlikely places, otherwise 
their information would not be worth 
much. And ”—Woodcock glanced Tound 
the dormitory furtively—“ we’ve got a 
specimen in our midst.” 

If Woodcock had told us that an infernal 
machine was going to explode in five 
seconds nnder our bed he would not have 
given us a greater shock. Instinctively 
Billy and I drew the bedclothes closer to 
our bodies; it was the most comforting 
action, we could think of for the moment. 

Billy was the first to break an uncanny 
silence. 

“ But, I say, there are no foreign waiters 
here,” he objected. 

“ No,” I added quickly, “ nor are there 
any ice-cream merchants.” 

“ Asses,” hissed Woodcock, and then, 


with his oollar partly off, he turned to us 
with dramatic effect : “ Are you idiots 
quite sure there are no foreigners here? ” 

Now he mentioned it there was one; but 
Herr Ganter, our German master, was 
surely the most harmless specimen of 
humanity in the world. He was, too, the 
only one on the staff of masters with whom 
one could rot with any degree of safe 
consistency ; but Woodcock in hia patriotic 
zeal, appeared blind to this very desirable 
quality. 

“ Do you mean to say that you think 
old Ganter is a spy?” Billy asked, 
marshalling the facta with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

“ I don’t think it,” Woodcock retorted 
hotly; “I know it. Here we are within 
three miles of the coast, and Sussex has 
always been suggested as a favourable 
landing-place. Besides that,” he con¬ 
cluded, airily, “ Ganter ’5 very actions give 
him away to a keen observer.” 

Billy Harman gave vent to a low 
whistle. For the first time in his life 
Woodcock interested us. 

“ You see,” he continued, evidently 
pleased with our attitude,. “ he resides 
in lodgings, and he’s the only master so 
fixed. That’s point number one. Then 

" If they are all like that, Woodcock,” 
Billy interpolated ironically, “ I think we 
might go to sleep at once.” 

“ If you had the remotest grain of sense, 
Harman,” the genius said, as if he very 
much doubted it himself, “ you’d know 
that big things always commence with 
minor details. Now, have either of you 
fellows noticed anything in particular 
about Philps ? ” 

Philps was our “ Stinks ” master, and 
his only joy in life seemed to consist in 
mixing things out of bottles, making gases, 
and raising awful smells. 

“ If you mean to say-” Billy began 

again. 

“ I don’t,” Woodcock interrupted 
wearily. “ What I wish to point out is 
that the other masters scarcely speak to 
Philps, and yet Ganter’s awfully thick 
with him. Do you see now? A friend¬ 
ship assumed as a blind with Borne one who 
would never take much interest in him.” 

Woodcock was certainly piecing his evi¬ 
dence together carefully. 

“ I do believe,” Billy exclaimed, turn¬ 
ing to me—“ I do really believe he’s hit 
something, Dougall, don’t you?” 

I like to think now that I was sceptical 
at the time, but then it was different. It 
was like listening to one of those ghost 
stories at Christmas time, when somebody 
will insist on turning the light out, and 
then telling you a creepy story in which 
a wet, clammy hand hits somebody else, 
and you yourself are quite convinced that 
you can feel it flapping too. Then—I 
make the statement reluctantly—I am told 
that I agreed with Billy, that Woodcock 
had really struck a sound idea. 

“ Now,” continued Woodcock in a 
choky voice, “ there’s one other clue, and 
a jolly good one too. Ganter uses a sort 
of conservatory at the bottom of the 
garden for ”—he paused for a fitting con¬ 
clusion—“things unknown,” he whispered. 

“ Oh ! ” muttered Billy, admiringly j" a 
regular Sherlock Holmee.” 
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“In addition to all this,” Woodcock 
went on calmly, “ he’s popping about with 
that camera of his taking snapshots and 
—well, there you are.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Billy slowly, “ there we 
certainly are; but what can we do, Wood¬ 
cock ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the genius, “ this is 
where I shine. You know that second¬ 
hand bookshop in the High Street? Well 
it doesn’t matter if you don’t, but there 
is one with shelves of books reaching to 
the ceiling, and you can keep walking in 
and out round these sorts of partitions. 
You see the idea? ” 

It was a trifle involved, but, rather 
than dishearten him, we intimated that 
we saw. 

"As I was behind one of these parti¬ 
tions this afternoon,” Woodcock explained 
quickly, ‘‘I heard Ganter and Philps on 
the other side, and whilst I was standing 
there they arranged to go to a concert 
together to-morrow night. I didn’t wait 
for anything more : I shot out of that shop 
jolly quickly.” 

“ You did,” Billy agreed. 

“It’s the \*ery thing I’ve been waiting 
for,” Woodcock said after a moment’s 
pause, “ and I want you chaps to help me. 
I propose raiding Ganter’s place at the 
bottom of the garden to-morrow night, 
gathering all the incriminating documents, 
and getting him kicked out of the country.” 

“ But how about getting out? ” asked 
Billy, cautiously. 

Woodcock pointed to the window, and 
we knew—in fact the knowledge had 
worried us for quite a long time—that it 
was an easy drop to the ground. 

“ Out of there,” the genius explained 
curtly, “to-morrow night about ten. Are 
you fellows game? ” 

We were. In some irresistible manner 
the idea appealed to our sporting instincts. 
The enormity of the venture was lost upon 
us ; we only saw the opportunity for doing 
something out of the common, and, in a 
word, we clinched. Billy and I had been 
reading the adventures of that daring hero 
Raffles, and the spirit of emulation was 
undoubtedly upon us. 

“ Remember,” said Woodcock dramati¬ 
cally, before we went to sleep that night, 
“Mum’s the word.” 

The whole affair, reviewed in the cold¬ 
ness of a winter’s morning, lost none of its 
possibilities to us, and we three fellows 
positively gloated over the expedition for 
that same night. And when night came it 
seemed as if the righteousness of our ven¬ 
ture had induced the gods to deal kindly 
with us, for matters went as smoothly as 
one could wish for. 

You must understand that the old school 
was situated quite two and a half miles 
from Birton, and had practically nothing 
but open fields around it. I believe they 
made no end of a song about it in the 
school prospectus. It is true that, along 
the road leading to Birton, there were a 
few private residences dotted here and 
there with wondrous inconsistency, but 
that was all. The house for which we 
made that night was absolutely cut off 
from any and every thing, and it was 
rumoured that the lady who resided there 
had willingly accepted out German as a 


lodger merely for the sake of having a 
man in the house. Woodcock said at the 
time that she must have had a jolly funny 
idea of a man : it would be a kindness to 
show her how greatly she was mistaken. 

When the object of our mission loomed 
up before us in the dark it took such fancy 
shapes that Billy and I were for cutting 
back there and then; but Woodcock was 
made of sterner stuff. As another famous 
leader had said before, there was to be no 
turning back that night. 

Woodcock halted abruptly at the gate, 
and gave us our final instructions. I know 
that when I awoke the next morning my 
tongue was horribly sore, and I had a 
vague recollection that my teeth had posi¬ 
tively refused to remain stationary whilst 
we were standing outside that beastly 
gate. 

“ I say,” Woodcock whispered, “ there’s 
not a solitary glimmer in the whole show. 
It looks as if everyone were out. We’re 
in for a simple job, so don’t get funky 
before you start.” 

“Who’s funky?” demanded Billy, 
fiercely. 

“Shut up!” retorted the genius. “1 
only said there was no necessity to go 
getting funky. We will shin over that 
side gate, and then this conservatory—I 
don’t know what else to call it—is at the 
bottom of a little garden. Now, try and 
muffle those feet, Dougall, and go quietly.” 

Woodcock advanced gingerly to the side 
entrance, whilst Billy followed, and I 
represented a quaky rearguard. Just at 
that moment I felt as a man who is walk¬ 
ing the plank, and, in case you have not 
had this pleasing experience, I can assure 
you that the feeling of uncertainty is 
positively horrible. 

I was the last to negotiate the side 
entrance, and our genius said I made an 
unnecessary noise doing it. With great 
fortitude, however, I refused to debate on 
the point, but I knew I had made a clean 
job of that gate. I believe Woodcock was 
a bit sick, because he found out first that 
there was a ripping collection of nails on 
the top of it, and the tearing screech 
with which his trousers afterwards went 
by the board had prepared Billy and me 
for the unexpected contingency. As 
Harman said, even a genius should have 
known of the existence of those nails 
when he put his hands on them! It 
seemed perfectly ridiculous to make so 
certain of the fact by sitting on them ! 

As I had clambered over the gate I 
felt convinced that I had seen a light 
extinguished quickly in one of the upper 
rooms at the back of the house, but 
Woodcock, with beautiful assurance, 
advised me not to speak out of my neck. 

There are two things to do when a man 
tells you your neck is your mouth : you 
can either hit him, or, metaphorically, 
crawl under the table. Purely for the 
sake of peace I chose the latter. 

And then commenced a most eventful 
experience. We walked very noisily into 
a collection of flower-pots, and Billy— 
original Billy—made the sudden acquaint¬ 
ance of some trellis-work. Ah! I shall 
never forget that expedition down a 
common everyday sort of garden path. 
For one thing you would never imagine 


the various impedimenta that you can run 
into when all is dark. Woodcock as a duti¬ 
ful leader, told Billy to respect private 
property, and Billy, ruefully rubbing what 
was intended for a nose, intimated that 
that was his only real object in life. The 
remarks for the next few seconds were 
purely caustic. 

When Woodcock did move forward he 
did so for about one yard and a few odd 
inches. Then, with a most delightful 
action which he was never afterwards able 
to repeat, his legs became silhouetted 
against a little circle of light peeping in 
between some trees. 

A slow mind very often moves quickly 
at a crisis, and Billy, impelled by hi* 
loyalty for a fallen leader, rushed forward 
at the same time as a little terrier made 
a terrified exit from a kennel. W T ood- 
cock was a heavy man to disturb a peace¬ 
ful slumber with displays of athletic 
prowess. The canine animal, however, 
located Billy with unerring precision, and 
Billy, who had a fleeting idea that the end 
of all things had come, promptly bolted 
back to where he knew the trellis-work 
was situated. 

“ Collar that yelping cur, Dougall! ” 
muttered Woodcock, as he rose slowly 
to his feet; but I had my own idea of the 
fitness of things, and, as the dog subsided 
into a quiet reverie in some unknown 
corner, our genius seemed to forget its 
existence completely. 

Of course, it was only natural that, 
srfter meeting with such unexpected re¬ 
verses, we should move forward more 
warily. Indeed, Billy suggested that we 
should finish the rest of that garden on 
our hands and knees. That, as he pointed 
out with simple eloquence, would at least 
obviate the necessity of aerial wanderings. 

Woodcock, however, would listen to no 
advice from a subordinate, and his man¬ 
date was that we should go forward 
slowly—and respectably. 

We did, and although we mutually re¬ 
solved that a rockery was an undesirable 
feature in a little garden, we reached the 
“ conservatory,” and there, after a brief 
inspection, we realised that we were up 
against no mean thing. 

There was one window covered with 
useful-looking wire, and we promptly 
agreed that an entrance there was im¬ 
practicable. All that remained was a 
door, and that was securely locked. 

“ It’s no good soooting now,” 
announced Woodcock curtly; “we must 
break in at this door.” 

Billy and I chorused our doubts as to 
the advisability of such a proceeding, but 
Woodcock quickly disabused us of our own 
opinion on the subject. 

“Remember,” he said—and it sounded 
awfully dramatic there—“ remember that 
inside this show we shall find incriminating 
papers. Our country demands that we 
force an entrance.” Woodcock certainly 
did get carried away at times. 

“ As you’re heavier than Dougall, Har¬ 
man,” he continued after an impressive 
silence, “you must help me barge this 
door, and you,” he added, turning to me 
—“ you can keep watch.” 

“ One, two, three,” Woodcock counted 
a moment later, and with a healthy thump 

thoae 




A LAST MESSAGE HOME !—{Drawn by W. RAINEY, R.L) 

[Writing a message to his mother on the stave of a barrel: “ May the Lord comfort my mother. Caller Ou ran down by an unknown steamer. 

No more time. Sinking.—H. DAWSON."] 
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thoBe two fellows went against the door. 
There was just a little wrenching sound, 
but nothing more, and Billy, working his 
shoulder significantly, promptly offered 
himself for my post. But I, knowing that 
I had the sounder job, demurred. 

“ Come on,” urged the genius, and once 
more they went for that door. 

Five times they charged it with great 
gusto, and, at the sixth noble effort, it 
gave way with what novelists call a sicken¬ 
ing wrench. 

Concerning what followed none of us is 
quite clear to this day, but it is known that 
the impetus of Woodoock’s last charge 
carried him through the door and head first 
into a cabinet affair inside the room. Billy, 
as in duty bound, followed in an undigni¬ 
fied heap beside the genius, who at once 
commenced to yell lustily from inside the 
cabinet. 

The noise those two fellows made in that 
room was perfectly appalling, but, above it 
all, I was acutely conscious of a distinct 
smell oozing into the fresh air unpleasantly 
like that of rotten eggs. For a few 
moments I stood outside absolutely petri¬ 
fied with fear, and then my latent loyalty 
arose as it were, and I plunged boldly for¬ 
ward in an attempt to extricate my com¬ 
rades from the perils of the unknown. 

What might have happened I hardly 
care to imagine, but I know that when I 


noticed a burly form filling the doorway 
I felt devoutly thankful. 

Our genius had evidently got his head 
out of the cabinet and was sitting on the 
floor beside Billy. 

The form struck a match, and in the 
flickering light I recognised an old acquain¬ 
tance. It was Herr Gan ter. 

The match gave a faint splutter of pro¬ 
test, and then went out. 

” Strike another, you ass, Dougall,”eaid 
the genius on the floor. “ You fellows 
don’t take ‘ Stinks ’ do you? Well, unless 
I’m greatly mistaken, I’ve charged into 
what you call a ‘ fume-chamber,’ and, 
also unless I’m greatly mistaken, old 
Ganter is nothing more than a dabbler 

I gave a warning kick in the direction of 
the speaker and caught Billy in a tender 
spot of his anatomy instead. Billy did the 
only natural thing in the world, and yelled. 

“ What’s that for, you rotter ? ” he 
asked wrathfully. 

“ Boys,” boomed the bass voice of our 
German master, “ remain exactly as you 
are until I get another light.” 

“ Snakes! ” exclaimed the genius, 
whilst Billy gasped painfully. 

It was a trying moment : one of tense 
expectation, but it was nothing to what 
followed. 

Ganter marched us into the house, and 


there, battered and bruised, and looking 
the idiots we were, we blurted out our 
story. As an effort at collaboration it was 
quite unique. 

It transpired that Herr Ganter was a 
very keen scientist and had been doing 
some research work in conjunction with 
Philps, and when Billy exposed our suspi¬ 
cions of his real character with his de¬ 
lightful naivete, Herr Ganter leaned back 
in his chair and roared with guttural 
laughter. It was the sweetest music we 
three fellows ever heard. 

But the most astounding thing connected 
with our adventure was that Herr Ganter, 
realising how such a thing was impossible 
of satisfactory explanation, intimated that 
if we could get back unobserved we should 
hear no more of the matter. And the jolly 
old sportsman even went to the extent of 
paying for all the damage we had done. 

Of course it would have been better if 
Woodcock, when he had heard the two 
masters arrange to go to a concert together, 
had made quite sure of the date, but, as 
Billy afterwards explained, even a genius 
can make mistakes! 

How did Woodcock take it? you ask. 
Well, for the remainder of that term he 
was an energetic collector of postage 
stamps, but nothing on this earth would 
induce him to specialise in any German 
labels. 


& £ & 

The “B.O.P.” Portable Wireless Telegraph Outfit 

and How to Make It. 


T hk following is the description of a 
simple wireless telegraph outfit, which, 
as it is easy to construct and is light and 
portable, is just the thing for Boy Scouts. 
It is capable, if carefully made, of receiv¬ 


ing signals from a distance of at least ten 
miles. I shall also describe two trans¬ 
mitting sets—a cheap one for signalling a 
quarter to half a mile and an inexpensive 
ben-mile transmitting set for those who are 


By Q. a. BLAKE, 

Author of “ Sow to Make a Wireku Telegraph,” etc. 

fortunate enough to possess a four-inch or 
larger sparking-coil; a smaller coil can be 
used with this set, but the range of the 
station would necessarily be reduced. 

The receiving apparatus consists of two 


parts—(4) aerial and (B) the receiving 
instruments. 

A . —The Aerial. 

As much depends upon the erection of a 


suitable aerial I will describe three simple 
methods of erecting one. 

(1) Fig. 1 shows a simple method of 
putting up an aerial for short-distance 
working, w represents a 100-ft. length 
of No. 21 bare copper wire, which is 
suspended by two or three feet of stout 
string, l, and an ebonite insulator, x, to 
an upper branch of a tall tree, T; a small 
weight, s—an old china door-knob does 
nicely for this—is first tied on to* the end 
of the string, l, which must be at least 
twice as long as the height of the tree. 
The weight is then thrown over one of the 
top branches of the tree, taking the string 
with it. The aerial wire is now attached 
to the other of the string, which is 
hauled over the branch till the aerial comes 
to a distance of about 1 ft. from the 
branch, b ig 1a shows the ebonite insu- 

(Z=ZD 

FIO. 1A. 

lator, which is simply a 6-in. length of 
£-in. ebonite rod with a hole at each 
end through which the string and wire 
are tied. Failing this, a 1-ft. length of 
hard wood well soaked in linseed oil would 
answer tne purpose. 

The other end of the aerial is now 
stretched out as far as it will reach from 
the tree and is connected to terminal A of 
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the receiving inductance, and terminal B is 
connected by a short length of wire to the 
earth, where connection is made by driving 
a short brass rod (an old etair-rod will do 
nicely) into wet ground, or, better still, 
a 3-ft. square sheet of zinc with a wire 


in wet ground this would be a distinct 
advantage. 

B .— The Receiving Instruments. 

Fig. 4 shows the finished receiving 
instrument; and fig. 4 a is an explanatory 


is then wound on to the roller; this con¬ 
sists of a single closely wound layer of 
No. 22 bare tinned copper wire, each turn 
of which is separated from the next by 
stout thread, which is wound on at the 
same time as the wire. To prevent its 
coming unwound the two enas of both 



Fig. 4a. 



FIG. 2. 


attached thrown into a pond may be made 
to answer for an earth connection. 

(2) If the two stations are too far apart 
and signals cannot be heard when using 
the aerial just described, the end A should 
be raised from the ground by attaching it 
with a second string, l 1 , and another in¬ 
sulator, x 1 , to another tree (see fig. 2). 

(3) For long-distance work a multiple- 
wire aerial should be used both for the 
reception and transmission of messages. 
This consists of either three or four 
100-ft. lengths of wire joined together 
at each end and separated by being 
threaded through holes in three bamboo 
rods each about 4 ft. long. The aerial 
thus made is suspended between two high 
poles or trees, and one end of it is con¬ 
nected through the receiver to earth by 
means of a stout flexible copper wire, M. 

Pointt to be borne in mind when erecting 
aerials. 

When erecting an aerial it must be re¬ 
membered that buildings and trees cast 
shadows, electrically speaking, just as they 
do with ordinary light; in fact, the waves 
which are used for the transmission of 
wireless signals are, practically speaking, 
light waves of too great a length for our 
eyes to see, so that the aerial should never 
be erected in the shadow of any trees or 


diagram showing its construction and con¬ 
nections. L is a small wooden box fitted 



FIG. 4. 

with a sliding lid, 3£ in. by 3£ in. and 
2£ in. deep; this contains a small con- 


thread and wire are twisted round two 
small nails, o and q. 

After the inductance has been wound, 
a piece of stout brass wire, n, holding a 
contact slider, r, is fastened to it length¬ 
ways ; the two ends of this brass rod are 
pointed, and are driven into the cylinder 
above and below the inductance by means 
of a hammer. The contact slider, which is 
made by soldering a short piece of springy 
sheet brass to a terminal, is shown more 



Flo. 4 b. 


clearly in fig. 4b. A terminal, a, is sol¬ 
dered near the upper end of the rod for 
connection to the aerial. The condenser, 
B, is made as follows : 16 sheets of tinfoil; 
2£ in. Bquare, are separated from one 
another by sheets of paper, 2£ in. square, 
soaked in paraffin wax (an ordinary candle 
melted in an old cocoa tin does very well 
for this). They are connected up alter¬ 
nately, as shown in diagram fig. 4c, by 
means of £-in. stripe of tin foil. After 



buildings, but in as open a space as pos¬ 
sible. 

The earth connections should be as good 
as possible. Three or four rods should be 
driven into the ground and all be connected 
together if the ground is at all dry; even 


denser, k, and an iron sulphide detector, x. 
To the bottom of the box is screwed a 
wooden cylinder, 8£ in. long and about 
2 in. in diameter, terminating in a 
handle, z (a wooden pastry roller does 
nicely for this purpose). An inductance 


they have been laid in position on the top 
of each other, as shown, a hot iron is held 
for a few seconds on to the top of the pile. 
This re-melts the wax, which, on cooling, 
fastens them all together into a solid block 
condenser. Fig. 4c shows the sheets 
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apart for clearness. Fig. 4d shows the 
iron sulphide detector (the iron sulphide 
and galena for which can be bought for a 
few pence through a chemist). H is a 
strip of brass bent as shown and screwed 
down to a false bottom, r, above the con¬ 
denser in box (l, fig. 4); it terminates at 
the other end in a small brass cup, in which 
is fastened with soft solder a small pointed 
piece of iron sulphide, 3. This rests lightly 
on a small piece of galena, s, which is 
fastened with solder into a cup on a small 
brass plate, v, which is also screwed to 



the fake bottom of box. The pressure of 
the iron sulphide on the galena can be 
varied at will by means of a thumb-nut, I, 
working on a screw thread, w, or, if the 
reader does not care to go to this trouble, 
crude adjustment can be made by simply 
bending the spring; but the screw adjust¬ 
ment is well worth the extra trouble. 
Having made the various parts, they 
are connected up, as shown in fig. 4a, 
with insulated No. 22 tinned copper wire. 

Terminal b is for connection to earth, 
and there are also two terminak, c and d, 
to which a low resistance telephone, wound 
to about 70 ohms, is connected. Most 
house telephones are wound to about this 
resistance, so that almost any ’phone re¬ 
ceiver will do quite well. This completes 


C 



skts of four sheets of £-in. window glass 
(free from blemishes), 7 in. by 8 in. One 
of these is put against the wood to act 
as an insulator, the next has two sheets of 
tinfoil, 6f in. by 4f in pasted to its 
centre on both sides with shellac varnish 
(which is made by dissolving shellac in 
methylated spirits), £-in. strips of foil 
are attached, as was the case with the 
receiving condenser for connection pur¬ 
poses. Then another sheet of plain glass 
is put over, after which the fourth sheet 
of glass, coated on both sides, iB laid over 
this and connected by £-in. stripe of foil 
to the sheets below (see fig. 5a). 

The spark gap is formed by two brass 
rods, e and f, with rounded ends, which 
are held in position on the top of the 
inductance by two terminals, j is a brass 
clip connected to a short length of flexible 
wire, which is connected to one side of the 
spark gap, e, and can be attached as de¬ 
sired to any turn of the inductance for 
tuning purposes. Terminal a is for con¬ 
nection to the aerial, and h is for connec¬ 
tion to earth. The secondary wires from 
a small induction coil, k, are joined to the 
two rods of the spark gap, which must be 
adjusted so as to obtain a nice crisp spark 
when the coil is working. The primary of 
the coil is connected to a small accumula¬ 
tor or battery, l, and a Morse key, m. 
Coils, Morse keys, and batteries are so well 
known that a description is unnecessary. 
A motor ignition coil, giving a §-in. or 
£-in. spark, answers the purpose admir¬ 
ably, worked from a 6-volt accumulator, 
and an ordinary electric-bell push answers 
quite well in place of a Morse key. 

Having set up the two aerials in nice 
open positions, terminal H of transmitter 
is connected to earth. Clip 3 is then 
moved up and down the inductance and set 


D 



ductance is tuned to produce a short thick 
spark at the base of the aerial, the aerial 
wire is attached permanently to the ter¬ 
minal A, and we are ready to commence 
signalling—that is, when we have learnt 
the code. 



FIO. 5A. 


The receiving apparatus k connected to 
earth bv terminal b and to the aerial by 
terminal a, the screw i is then set, so that 
the iron sulphide just rests lightly on the 
bright surface of the galena, and slider a 
is moved up and down while the operator 
holds the telephone receiver o to his ear. 
He continues to move the slider till he 
hears signals in the telephone, when he 



Fio. 6. 


the receiving set, and, before describing 
how it is to be Used, I will describe 
the simple quarter to half-mile trans¬ 
mitting set. This is shown in fig. 5 
and fig. 5 a. It consists of a sheet 

glass condenser, b, an inductance, c, 
and a spark gap, n. The indue 
tance is wound round a light wooden frame, 
8 in. by 8 in. and 6i in. long, and con- 
skts of about 40 ft. of stout bare copper 
wire, each turn separated from the next 
by a space of about § in. Two pieces 
of i-in. wood, 9 in. by 11 in., are 

screwed on to each end of this frame ; these 
serve to keep the inductance from touch¬ 
ing the ground (see fig. 5). On to one of 
these ends the condenser is fixed by means 
of wooden fillets; the condenser itself con¬ 


st various positions; the key k then 
held down and the aerial approached 
close to terminal A, when a spark 
will pass from a into the aerial. It will 
be noted that according to the position of 
the clip on the inductance either a long 
thin spark can thus be sent into the aerial 
or a short thick one. It is this latter 
result which we wish to obtain; this gives 
us a rough indication that the aerial is in 
tune with the inductance, but a little ex¬ 
perimenting will make the reader much 
clearer on thk subject than a lengthy ex¬ 
planation here. It is quite safe to hold 
the aerial in the hand while experimenting 
as we are dealing with high-frequency 
currents, but clip 3 must not be touched 
while the coil is working. When the in- 


knows that he k in tune with the trans¬ 
mitting station. In case any reader should 
not know the Morse code, it k as under, 
dots being represented by short, and dashes 
by long buzzes, which are produced at the 
transmitting station by holding down the 
key for long or short intervals of time : 


D = — • ■ E = • F = - - 

G =- H = ■ • • • I = - • 

M =-N = — • 0 =- 

P=-Q --R=- 

S= • - • T = — U = • • — 
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The numbers are as below : 

5 =. 6 = — • • • • 

7 =-... 8 =-- • 

There is another very interesting point 
in connection with wireless telegraphy 
which should prove very useful to the Boy 
Scout, and that is a method of locating 
more or less exactly the position of the 
sending station, so that if the enemy are 
sending you can find where they are, even 
if they are using a secret code and you 
cannot understand what they are convers¬ 
ing about. For this purpose two receiving 
stations must be set up, say a quarter of 
a mile apart, though as long as they are 
a good w’ay off from each other this doesn't 
exactly matter as long as the distance is 
known—see diagram 6, where a repre¬ 
sents the transmitting station and c, D, 
and e, f, the two receiving stations. The 
ends d and f of their respective aerials 
are attached to trees in the manner before 
described. It will be found on walking 
round the trees with the aerials stretched 
tightly to the receiving instruments (of 
course the earth connections will have to 
be shifted with the instruments), that the 
signals are always loudest when the aerial 
points directly away from the transmitting 


station, so that it is only necessary to set 
up lines on a map to represent exactly the 
position of the two receiving aerials so 
that they make the same angle to each 
other and then produce them till they meet, 
and the spot thus located is the place from 
which the signals are being transmitted. 

The receiver which I have described can 
be used in conjunction with a suitable 
multiple wire aerial, and will receive sig¬ 
nals from distances of over ten miles. 

To send this distance, however, more 
power is needed than can be obtained by 
the use of a f-in coil, and the trans¬ 
mitting inductance and condenser must be 
proportionately larger. The set which I 
will now describe is suitable for use in 
conjunction with any coil giving a spark 
of anything from 2 in. to 10 in. in 
length. 

The inductance is made of J in. compo 
gas-piping, wound round a wooden box 
18 in. high by 8£ in. by 8± in., each turn 
separated from the next by a space of 
about i in. The bottom end of the 
inductance is connected to a terminal, F, 
for connection to earth, and the aerial is 
connected to a plug, e, which can be in¬ 


serted into any of the holes, made for that 
purpose in each turn of the inductance. 
This enables us to alter the wave length 
of the station. 

h is an oil condenser, which consists of 
a tank filled with boiled linseed oil (this 
oil can be obtained from any builder). 

The tank consists of a wooden box lined 
with zinc or a large glass jar; in point of 
fact any receptacle that is large enough 
to hold the condenser will do, provided 
that it is oil tight, but it must be fitted 
with an insulating top of either ebonite or 
hard dry wood, soaked for twenty-four 
hours in linseed oil. 

The condenser itself is made of glass and 
tinfoil, Ipuilt up in a similar manner to 
that described for the small transmitting 
set, but all the glasses are in this case 
kept apart from one another by small 
squares of stout cardboard stuck at the 
corners of each, so that when it is put into 
the tank the oil can get between the glasses 
and thoroughly insulate everything. 

It is made up of twenty-two plates of 
glass, 7 in. by 8 in. by & in. thick, 
coated on each side with foil stuck on with 
shellac varnish to within $ in. of the edge 
all round, as shown in fig. 7b. 

A spark gap is arranged between two 
terminals on the lid of the condenser, and 
is connected in series with the condenser 
and inductance, as shown in fig. 7 a ; one 


side of the condenser being permanently 
attached to the earth end of the induc¬ 
tance at F, and one side of the spark 
gap, c, is connected by means of a plug, n, 
to any desired turn of the inductance, for 
tuning purposes. 

The secondary winding of the spark coil 
is connected across the spark gap. This 
completes the apparatus; it now only re¬ 
mains to put it into tune. If a long wave 
length is desired, the aerial plug, e, is in¬ 
serted into a hole near the top of the 
inductance, and a small 4-volt lamp is put 
in series with the aerial, see fig. 7 at z 
(w'hen the tuning is finished the lamp must 
be taken out of the aerial before signalling 
is commenced). Plug n is then moved up 
and down the inductance till a point is 
found where the lamp in the aerial glows 
most brightly. This indicates that the 
condenser circuit is in tune with the aerial. 
If plug e is moved lower down the induc¬ 
tance, the wave length will be shortened 
and the lamp will no longer glow, but it 
can be made to glow again by altering the 
position of plug n. 

Before closing this article I will give a 
brief explanation of the theory of wireless 


telegraphy. I suppose that nearly every 
boy knows that the space between the 
planets is not empty, but is filled with a 
subtle fluid which we call ether, and that 
light is really a rapid vibration of this 
ether. 

Ether not only fills interplanetary space, 
but pervades all things; it is now thought 
that ether and electricity are the same, 
electricity being the name given to ether 
in motion. 

Looking at things in the light of this 
theory we see that our wireless aerials (and 
in fact all things) already contain, or are 
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permeated by, electricity, but until we 
make it move or vibrate it does not make 
its presence known. Now, when we rapidly 
charge and discharge our condenser 
through the spark gap the electricity 
(already in our aerial; receives an impulse, 
and begins to oscillate in time with it; 
this oscillation in its turn causes the sur¬ 
rounding ether in the atmosphere to 
vibrate ; this vibration travels at the speed 
of light right out into space, and when it 
reaches the receiving aerial, if it be tuned 
to the same rate of vibration, the electri¬ 
city in it begins to oscillate in its turn, 
and this oscillation, on passing through the 
detector, sends a weak current through the 
telephone, which is heard as a click by the 
operator. 

On consideration it will be seen that no 



actual amount of electricity passes from 
one station to the other, but only a vibra¬ 
tion of the ether. A good illustration of 
this is given by picturing a table jelly, 
which is lightly rubbed on one side; this 
causes the whole jelly to quake or vibrate, 
and the movement is transmitted from one 
side of the jelly to the other. 

With regard to wireless tuning, the 
principles involved are very similar to those 
which apply to sound waves and tuning- 
forks. The receiving station has to be 
adjusted till it electrically vibrates at the 
same rate as the sending station; if it is 
not so tuned, although the waves from the 
transmitting station may be passing, it 
will not pick up the vibrations. The fre¬ 
quency of vibration of a station depends 
on the product of its capacity and induc¬ 
tance. Space will not permit my going fully 
into this question, but in a few words it 



FIG. 7. 
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amounts to this—that if a capacity of, say, 
two units be coupled to an inductance of 
six units, making a product of twelve 
units, it vibratee electrically at exactly the 
same frequency as will an inductance of 
four unite coupled to a capacity of three 


units, which has the same product of 
twelve units. 

So that the important factor in tuning 
up a station is to get the product of its 
inductance and capacity equal to the same 
product of the transmitting station. 




HOW TO MAKE- IT. 


Weather 
Vane is a 
useful thing 
in the open 

- --anywhere, 

whether it be 

Inland or on the coast. It is simple to make, does 
not take a great deal of time, and to most boys the 
time it does take will be a time of thorough enjoyment. 



no. 1 





By O. PROUT. 


A look at it for a minute or two will tell the state 
as well as the direction of the wind. If it is squally 
the little wheel on the pointer will be racing round 
almost invisible one minute, and the next will be slowly 
revolving as in a summer breeze. Then the pointer 
will be stolidly pointing in one direction in a steady 
breeze and fluctuating when it is gusty. 

The things to be obtained to make the vane (the 
cost will be about lr.) are: a length of stoutish brass 
wire, say about 3 feet, a piece of brass tubing 7 inches 
long to fit nicely on the wire, a stiftish sheet of tin or 
brass (or some other sheet metal which can be easily 
soldered) 9 inches by 4 inches, and the lid of a tin, not 
more than 2J inches in diameter, with a plain ridge. 


Also, when it is finished (if well made) it will not 
easily get out of order and will be absolutely no trouble, 
except perhaps for re-painting. It will, too, be always 
out of the way if erected on top of a clothes-post or 
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round the big piece of tubing like fig. 1, having 
9 inches one side and 10 inches the other running at 
right-angles to the tubing, and solder at the twist to 
keep it stiff. Now take your scissors (not your 6ister‘s) 
and cut out the sheet metal as fig. 2. Of course it can 
be cut any shape, but I think this is the best. 

Now take the wire and tubing which have been 
soldered together and solder on to the longer arm of 
the wire the cut-out metal absolutely vertically (to 
correspond with the tube), and give all this part of 
the vane a rest for a few minutes. It is a good idea 
to flatten the brass wire before soldering on the metal 
plate. 

Next turn your attention to the tin-lid. Lay it flat 
on your bench and cut out a few “ blades ” ; punch 
them with a chisel is the best way. (See plan fig. 3.) 
Then bend them inwards to an angle of about 45° and 
solder to the ridge to keep them in place. (See eleva¬ 
tion, fig. 3.) Now bore a hole in the centre—just 
large enough to allow it to work easily on the pointer. 
Then cut out and bend a piece of metal to form the 
hub to keep the wheel rigid, and bore the same gauge 
hole in that. First slip the bent metal on the pointer 
and then the wheel. Put the pointer in a vice, get 
the wheel and bent metal exactly true on the pointer 
and solder the metal and wheel together. 

Cut out a piece of metal for the head of the pointer 
and put it aside for a moment. Take the work already 
done out of the vice and take off the flywheel. Now 
slip on to the pointer the } inch of tubing and then the 
wheel plain side facing outwards, and solder on the 
head of the pointer, flattening the wire here also. Now 
you can screw or fix the first piece of wire you operated 
on into the top of the pole or wherever you mean to 
fix the vane, and slip on the 1 inch of tube, the washer, 
and the rest. If there is any wind it will begin to 
work immediately. Alter you have viewed your con¬ 
trivance at work long enough to see that it is true you 
can paint it if you like. 

Paint the blades of the flywheel different colours 
and watch the effect. You can also indicate North, 
South, East, and West below the vane if you like. 
It is, of course, a great improvement, and how to do it 
will need no explaining. Be sure to get the points 
correct, though. Your little vane displayed to the 
public eye will benefit many—the yachtsman pasting 
on his way to his boat for a sail, the washerwoman as 
she hangs out the clothes, the weather prophet who 




flagstaff or somewhere that it may feel the true 
uninterrupted breeze from North, South, East, or 
West. 


First of all cut off a 1-foot length of the wire and 
point one end with a file, or, better still, have a screw 
cut 3 inches up to screw into wood. Then cut one 
inch and half an inch off your tubing without flattening 
it in any way and get a washer to fit on the wire loosely. 
Now take tee remaining 2 feet of wire and twist it 


is fond of spouting out what the weather is going to be 
on the morrow, etc. 

The birds will consider it an enemy, as the “ ticket¬ 
ing ” noise the wheel makes will frighten them away 
from any precious plants, flowers, and seeds you may 
have in the garden. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SIX WEEKS IN SCHOOL CAMP IN EGYPT. 


BEING an interested reader of the “ B.O.P.” and hav¬ 
ing spent all my life out in Egypt, perhaps my fellow- 
readers may like to hear something about our school 
life out here. For some years I have been a scholar 
at the German School in Cairo, and I propose to give 
a short description as to how we spend part of our 
summer vacation. 

Owing to the excessive heat, our vacation com¬ 
mences on the 1st of July. It is out of the question 
to think of spending one's holiday in Cairo, temperature 
being anything between 105° and 110®. 

For the sake of those scholars who desire to spend 
part of their time at the sea, the management arrange 
a camp on the sands at a place called ltas-el-Barr. It 
is not to be found on the maps, as it is not a town in 
any form. It is situated on the extreme western 


bank of the Damietta branch of the Nile, where the 
latter empties itself into tee sea, and is nothing more 
than a stretch of fine sand. This stretch of sand is 
entirely covered by the river Nile when the latter 
overflows its banks in September. )Ve left Cairo for 
our camp on the 3rd of July in high glee, in a special 
carriage coupled on to the 9.30 express. As the train 
left the station, the school band played a lively 
tune. 

We numbered sixty-five, and made a lively party, as 
we settled ourselves amongst our refreshment baskets, 
ready for the day’s journey. We arrived at Damietta 
at 2.30. From here we had to take two sailing boats 
down tee river to get to our camp, where we arrived at 
6.30 P.M., very hot, tired, and dusty. The sight of tee 
sea was most refreshing. 


We were marched off to our quarters, which consisted 
of different rooms, dining-hall, etc., built of wood and 
straw matting. 

Each room was fitted to sleep four boys or four 
girh>. The beds consisted of boards laid on trestles, and 
hard mattresses. 

Every morning we had to make our beds and clean 
our rooms. Our life in camp was as follows : At 6 A . 51 . 
we lined up on the beach, and at a given signal we all 
dashed into the water. We were allowed to bathe 
for twenty minutes. Meals : breakfast 8 A.M., hard 
boiled eggs, bread, and cocoa; 10 A.M., bread and cocoa; 
12 P.M., dinner : soup, rice or macaroni, with pudding, 
fruit or meat thrown in on different days ; tea 4 P.M., 
and supper, 7 P.M., much the same as" dinner. Bed 
8 P.M., privileged up to 10 P.M. twice a week subject 
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to good conduct. Two hours each morning were spent was to the great Mensale Salt Lake, which is a huge We have our English recreation club, swimming 

in lessons, the rest of the morning we were allowed shallow stretch of salt water reaching right away to baths etc. etc. During the winter we have some 

to fill in our time as we pleased, not going out of Port Said and the Suez Canal. very good rambling excursions in connection with my 



On Damietta. Mouth of Nile. German School Camp. Ras-el-Barr. Saluting the Flag with 

Drums and Fifes. 


bounds. Afternoon rest up to 4 P.M. The rest of our A large fishing industry is carried on in this lake. school, such places as the Pyramids, ancient tombs, 

time was filled in various ways. We had several boating excursions also. zoological gardens, etc. etc. 

Our wearing apparel consisted of a pair of canvas Six weeks of this enjoyable life passed much too The river Nile is very wide here in Cairo, and is a fine 



Gathering for an Outing. On the Old Forts which fought Napoleon. 


knickers, shirt, and slouch hat. I formed one of the quickly, and when the 16th of August arrived we were sight, especially when in flood, rushing along in torrents 

Boys' Brigade, which included drums and fifes. all reluctant to have to pack up our traps and make our of muddy water, which comes down from the great 

Our work consisted of marching, scouting, manceu- way towards Damietta, wh ;re we found our train lakes. 



Carrying Sea Water for Feet-washing before Bed. Sail on Sea in Native Felucca. 


vring, etc. A visit was paid to the lighthouse, which is 
kept by Englishmen, and we were shown the working 
of the revolving light at the top. There are numerous 
ancient forts in the vicinity, which date from the time 
of Napoleon. In these there still exist many of the 
old cannons. One of our most interesting excursions 


waiting to convey us to burning Cairo, where we 
arrived at 7.30 P.M. so sunburnt and black with the 
dust of the journey that our parents had difficulty 
in recognising us. 

Cairo is a fine city containing about 600,000 people, 
chiefly Arabs, also many Europeans of all nationalities. 


Should any of my fellow-readers of the " B.O.P.” be 
visiting Egypt, I shall be glad to entertain them. 

A. TETTHKB. 

Cairo , Egypt. 
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GOOD-BYE TO WINTER, 


“There is winter in the air, 

Frost and sunshine everywhere, 

Rbne with branches intertwined 
And the frolic of the wind .’*—Old Song. 
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From the Painting by Chas. Spcncelayh. 
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The JWystery of the Black Cliff. 


“ ttou say the boy ie positive—he saw 
\ the light on Black Cliff close upon 
midnight ? ” 

The inspector nodded. 

“ I wae going to bring him along to see 
you, Mr. Carr. I just went back into the 
station for my hat, and when I came out 
again he was gone. He’s only an idiot 
lad, sir, and I suppose he didn’t grasp 
what I wanted him to do.” 

“ How long did he see the light? ” 

“ About twenty minutes, so he said.” 

“ And he only saw R in the distance? ” 
'* Only in the distanoe. He was wander¬ 
ing somewhere about the golf links at the 
time.” 

“ By the way, Mr. Hogwell,” said Carr, 
“have something to drink.” He rang the 
bell. Then he closed the big book upon 
the table, and carefully returned a feather, 
which was lying by his side, to his pocket- 
book again. 

“ I conclude,” remarked the inspector 
between his sips at the refreshment now 
served, “ that the man who carried the 
light was responsible for the toe-marks.” 

“ Undoubtedly ! That is the only 
possible conclusion.” 

“ And why was he carrying a light? ” 
Carr chuckled. 


By ]. and P. WILSON. 

CHAPTER V. 

“ I am beginning to see light myself,” 
he remarked ; “ but I will not venture on 
an answer. By the way, I want you to 
come down to the station with me.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

Carr looked at his watch. 

“ Five minutes to six,” he remarked 
meditatively. “ We have ten minutes.” 

“ Ten minutes? ” 

“We are going to meet the London 
train.” 

The inspector nodded rather wonder- 
ingly. 

“Expect anyone, sir?” 

“ I rather think so. No one I know, but 
very possibly you may identify the gentle¬ 
man in question. By the way,” he added, 
taking up a telegram, “ the chief has wired 
permission for me to take up the case : so 
that’s one thing settled.” 

“ Now watch,” said Carr. 

By a little tactful discussion with the 
stationmaster the latter’s sitting-room had 
been placed at the disposal of the detective 
and the inspector, which overlooked the 
exit from the station. 

“ When you see anyone you know by 
sight, just point him out to me, Mr. Hog¬ 
well, if you please.” 


The inspector nodded. People were 
beginning to stream out of the entrance 
below them, some walking on to their des¬ 
tination, others hiring conveyances from a 
number of carriages which stood in the 
yard for hire. There were old people and 
young people : people with families, people 
without families : children, nursemaids, 
and a host of others : the vast majority 
having arrived at Trevagel for their holi¬ 
days. 

Hogwell grunted, and pointed out a 
portly old gentleman who was climbing 
into a cab. 

“ Mr. Stuckwell, of Lynn House.” 

“ Lives here ? ” 

“ Yes. He’s been to London, I suppose. 
He often goes.” 

Again came a pause, while the inspector 
surveyed the people below him. Then his 
finger was pointed again at a middle-aged 
man and a large family. 

“ The Kellingers,” he said. “ This is 
the third season they have been to Tre¬ 
vagel.” 

Again a pause. 

“ That gentleman,” he remarked in a 
moment, pointing to a somewhat gaunt- 
looking man in a light flannel suit, “ has 
been down before. I forget his name.” 
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The Hoy's Obun Taper . 


“All right,” Carr laughed. “ He looka 
very harmless. Down for holidays? ” 

“ That’s it! Hallo? ” 

The inspector leaned forward. A tall 
man, with a slight sandy moustache, had 
just emerged from the station. His age 
might have been anything between thirty 
and forty, and he was dressed in a some¬ 
what loud check suit, which seemed 
strangely out of place in such a locality. 
One would have imagined rather from liis 
appearance that he was a gentleman inter¬ 
ested in the profession of horse-racing. 

He paused and looked around him for 




a moment. Then, catching sight of the 
Grand Hotel ’bus, he walked towards it, 
deposited hie travelling case inside, and 
climbed in after it. 

“ Well ? ” asked Carr. 

“ That man’s name is Lowndley. He 
comes from London. He bought Claver¬ 
ing’s place off the widow for practically 
an old song.” 

Carr rubbed his hands together with a 
little smile. 

“ Good,” he remarked. “ Now, tell me, 
did he buy the old fanner’s place— 
Esdaile’s farm? ” 

(To bo continued.) 

r 


The inspector looked at him curiously 
for a moment. 

“ Why, no,” he answered slowly. “ Old 
Mr. Kiesingham up at the Grange bought 
Esdaile’e farm. It adjoins his own pro¬ 
perty.” 

Carr smiled, and turned away from the 
window. 

“ By the way, Mr. Hogwell,” he said, 
“ I wish you would be so kind as to go 
down and see Mrs. Deveril for me. Tell 
her that under no circumstances must she 
agree upon any sale of her place until she 
hears from me.” 




THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BBVAN, 

Author of “ The (Mitmith of Chepe,” “ A Hero in Wolf skin," “ A Trooper of the Finns’’ etc. 


N othing was said until all footsteps died 
away and there was only the silence 
of the deserted river-bank. “ What iss our 
exact position ? ” asked Griffiths. 

“ We are in the clutches of Citizen 
Judge Dujardin, mob leader, assassin, 
madman,” answered Jean. 

“ Then, Mr. Girardot, the sooner we give 
him the slip the better.” 

“And Madame, Mademoiselle, and 
Master Hardy are also in his hands ! ” 
Griffiths drew in his breath with a hiss. 
“ Th^t iss terrible news, whatever ! What 
does he know about us.” 

“ Sufficient to give us the solemnity of a 
trial by his 1 people,’ and a short shrift for 
the gallows. If we do not get away there 
will be a cry of * & la lanteme ! * in some 
slum of Caen, and we shall dangle some 
feet above the roadway.” 

“ But the law? ” 

“ It does not yet reach everywhere in 
France; the mob is not satisfied with the 
quiet rule of the milder revolutionaries.” 

“ Do they know that you are fleeing 
aristocrats, and we escaped English 
prisoners? ” 

“ No; you are English spies, and we are 
your aiders and abettors. There is no hope 
except in escape.” 

“ Well, then, we must get away at once.” 
“ If we can.” 

" We can. Come, now, we are tied with 
ropes and unguarded, and we have lain 
here some hours without an attempt to 
escape; that iss good. Come to me, Master 
Dodd; a sailor should be able to loosen 
any knot tied by a landlubber like your 
Citizen Judge.” 

Ted wriggled and rolled to Griffiths. In 
the blank darkness it was not easy to 
adjust himself so that the Welshman could 
get hiB teeth to the knot that bound his 
arms to his sides, but the position was 
attained, and a set of strong teeth got to 
work on the rope. Three or four minutes, 
and Ted found his arms free. “ Unfasten 
me Before you bother with your legs,” said 
Griffiths. This was done, and Jean’s arms 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—A MEASURE OF FREEDOM. 

freed also. All three then busied them¬ 
selves with the cords that bound their 
legs. 

They stood upright within a quarter 
of an hour, and a few momenta of rubbing 
and swinging brought back full vigour to 
their limbs. “ What next ? ” asked Jean. 

“ Get out,” said Griffiths. “ We will 
discuss other plans in the open air.” 

During the time when Dujardin had been 
in with his lantern Griffiths had been 
looking keenly about him as far as the 
light penetrated, for he had no thought 
of remaining shut up in the boathouse. 
Havre Prison had not scared him, and the 
transport ship on the Seine had given him 
the quickly seized opportunity for escape. 
Citizen Judge Dujardin was makng a great 
mistake if he expected to hold so slippery 
a prisoner. 

Griffiths had noted the build of their 
prison with a professional eye. The rear 
portion was of wood, and the timbers were 
in wet ground, and often washed by the 
rising waters. Moreover, they were old. 
It was reasonable to assume that they were 
fairly rotten in places. Groping round in 
a mass of rubbish and odds and ends he 
found several pieces of old iron. With a 
sharp flat piece he tested the wooden wall 
where the timbers entered or touched the 
soil and soon found some that were soft 
and rotting. He called Jean to him, put 
Ted to listen at the door, and got to work 
to make a hole. He and Jean worked by 
turns, and in about an hour the hole was 
big enough for Ted to crawl through. He 
slipped out and reconnoitred, coming back 
to report that no soul was to be seen, and 
that there was room to walk between the 
shed and the river. 

Finding it difficult to break off any more 
of the woodwork, Griffiths and Jean delved 
into the floor and the soft earth, and so 
made an opening large enough for the 
passage of their bodies. It was very little 
beyond midnight when all stood free in 
the cool night air. 

At once they proceeded to get a reason- 
(To be continued.) 


able distance away from the place where 
they had been shut up. Yet they dared 
not venture in a body to enter a main 
street for fear of being challenged by 
police-officer or soldier. In a quiet corner 
they crouched down to plan out some 
definite line of action. 

“ First of all, we must find out where 
my dear mistress is,” whispered Jean. 

“ No,” answered Griffiths; “ first of all 
we must find a place of safety for our¬ 
selves. Citoyen Dujardin and his spies 
will hunt for us high and low when day 
comes, and we must lose no time if we are 
going to escape them. Our labour is in 
vain if we are captured, and, mark you, we 
shall get no second chance of escape.” 

“ But Madame-” 

“ Would any of us have found her if she 
had been hidden in our late prison? Of 
course not; and, depend upon it, she is in 
some equally secure place.” 

“ Then we are powerless to help? ” 

“ We are a power as long as we are at 
liberty. Now, one of us must get to 
Madame Friteau and learn who this 
Dujardin iss, and whether he has really 
laid hands on our friends; we must also 
know who, in Caen, iss likely to befriend 
Madame de Voisy against this mob leader. 
You had better undertake the errand, and 
if you think it best to appeal to the Mayor 
you should do so quickly. Of course, as 
' aristocrats ’ you will be in danger in any 
Republican hands, but the Mayor of a great 
town like Caen iss a better gaoler than a 
cut-throat like Dujardin. Master Dodd 
and I will stay here, or near here, for two 
hours; after that we must shift for our¬ 
selves until the next nightfall, when you 
will again find us here. Good luck to you ; 
there iss not a moment to lose.” 

The two men shook hands, and then Jean 
disappeared. 

“ Now,” said Griffiths, “ we can’t afford 
to sit idle. I shall prowl along the river 
and look for a hole into which we can slip 
when the dogs come to look for us.” He 
disappeared, ar d Ted was left alone. 
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The Stolen Prizes: 

A TALE OF BURTON OF THE RINGDOVE PATROL. 
By EDWARD C. ADAMS. 


W hen Bob Burton of the Ringdove 
Patrol returned with his chum Dick 
Rogers from his holiday in Ireland, where 
he had so successfully solved the cases of 
cattle maiming—as recorded a few months 
ago—things were in a bad way. 

His mother, the widow of an army officer, 
had but a small income, and the strain 
upon her purse to maintain her son at 
school was becoming increasingly greater. 
To make matters worse, the failure of a 
bank in which the bulk of her capital was 
placed dealt her a heavy blow. 

As soon as he realised the state of affairs 
Bob resolutely determined that he would 
look out for work as soon as he had com¬ 
pleted his fifteenth year. It was a bitter 
disappointment to him that he could not 
follow in his father’s footsteps and enter 
the army; but facts had to be faced, and 
it was decided that he should leave school 
at Easter. 

A few weeks only remained of the Spring 
term when a letter arrived at his home 
which altered the outlook considerably. 

This was nothing more nor less than a 
communication from a firm of solicitors 
stating that a friend who was greatly in¬ 
terested in Bob’s welfare had entrusted to 
their care a sum of money sufficient to 
maintain him at a boarding school until he 
was eighteen. The friend wished to re¬ 
main anonymous, but if Mrs. Burton 
cared to avail herself of the offer the 
solicitors would be pleased to forward par¬ 
ticulars. 

Bob’s mother did not like the idea at 
first, but Bob tackled it in a very practical 
manner. 

“Look here, mother,” he said, “are 
you absolutely sure that there is no need 
for me to start earning at present? ” 

“ Quite, Bob. You know it was my 
dearest wish that you should have a good 
education, but I’m afraid that with the 
failure of the bank I cannot manage to pay 
your school fees unaided. I should like 
you to accept this offer, but I don’t like 
taking the money from a stranger.” 

“ Couldn’t you write to the lawyer and 
find out who has made the offer? ” 

“I’m afraid not. You see the letter 
says that his client wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that no attempt is to be made 
to discover his identity.” 

After some further talk it was decided 
to write for particulars. The result was 
that it was finally settled that Bob should 
start the next term at Upton House, a w’ell- 
appointed boarding school in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Horsham, in Surrey. By a 
strange coincidence Mr. Rogers, the father 
of Bob’s chum, had been making inquiries 
for a good school for his son Dick. Upon 
hearing of Bob’s good fortune he had at 
once decided that Dick should go to the 
same school, so that to their great delight 
the two boys travelled together to Guild¬ 
ford en route to take up their abode at 
Upton House. They took the local train 
out from Guildford in the best of spirits, 
determined to take full advantage of any 
opportunities they might meet in their new 
liie. 


The two chums soon settled down, and 
their unfailing good nature and sportsman¬ 
ship made them very popular. 

About three montlis later, at the request 
of several of the seniors and many of the 
juniors. Bob approached the Principal, 
Doctor Parkinson, with a view to the for¬ 
mation of a company of Boy Scouts. At 
first the doctor demurred on account of the 
already existing cadets. Finally, after 
consultation with the house masters, he 
agreed to allow the formation of a patrol 
on the strict understanding that they were 
considered adjuncts of the cadet corps. To 
this the lads willingly agreed, and unani¬ 
mously elected Bob Burton, Patrol Leader. 
He wrote to headquarters, and received 
permission to call the patrols after his old 
company, and so The Ringdove Patrols, 
Nos. 1 and 2, came into existence. 

The half-holidays that were not taken 
up with sports were spent in scouting. 
No. 2 Patrol consisted solely of cyclists, 
who went far afield. The country 
around Horsham, with its wealth of pine 
woods and heather-clad hills, and with the 
countless beautiful views in which Surrey 
abounds, made an ideal scouting field. 

Sometimes the beautiful country around 
Leith Hill was taken as the scene of their 
operations. From the tower erected here, 
the summit of which is just over one thou¬ 
sand feet above sea level, a glorious view 
is obtained. To the eastward on a clear 
day the outstanding features of the 
Metropolis can be dimly seen. To the 
southward, given exceptional weather con¬ 
ditions, the Devil’s Dyke at Brighton is 
clearly visible; while about twelve miles 
away the towers and massive pile of 
Charterhouse School stand out in bold 
relief. Within a radius of a ten-mile circle 
are such interesting places as Chilworth, 
with its gunpowder factory, while near by 
the old churches of St. Martha’s and St. 
Catherine’s dominate the scene from the 
crests of neighbouring hills. 

Bob had carefully trained his powers of 
observation, and Dick Rogers was greatly 
surprised one day when discussing one of 
the seniors whose intimacy with question¬ 
able characters in the neighbourhood had 
become very pronounced. Bob mentioned 
quite casually that he must be spending a 
lot of time at the gipsy encampment some 
five miles away. 

“Why, what makes you think so?” 
inquired Dick. 

“ Wby, I’ve noticed his bike after he 
has brought it back the last two or three 
half-days we’ve had.” 

“ What’s that got to do with it? ” 

“Well, you see he’s the only fellow 
round about here with the new steel- 
studded tyre. I was looking at his bicycle 
yesterday trying to see how the studs were 
put in, and I noticed that the tyre vras 
thick with that chalky clay which, as you 
know, is only found over in Dyson’s 
Wood. Besdes that, I was through there 
on Monday, and passed close to Bray’s 
caravan, and there I saw the imprint of 
the tyres auite plainly.” 

“ Why does he go there, do you think ? ” 


“ Oh, I don’t know. He’s a queer cus¬ 
tomer, and I daresay he gets a smoke, and 
perhaps a drink on the sly. He wouldn’t 
dare to let the masters spot him, and I 
know he’s fond of gambling.” 

It was a strict rule that the lads at 
Upton House were on no account to enter 
a public-house. The penalty for a breach 
of this law was expulsion. On very rare 
occasion boys of the Hughes stamp had 
made use of undesirable companions in 
order to indulge in forbidden habits. 

In the autumn term it was the custom 
to hold the annual sports, and the boys 
were in a fever of anticipation. It was 
confidently predicted that Bob Burton, 
who had proved himself an all-round sports¬ 
man, would snatch the championship of the 
school from the hands of its present 
holder. At swimming, running, boxing, 
and shooting, he had given great promise, 
while at sculling he was easily first. 

The great day was slowly approaching 
when, according to custom, the prizes, to 
the value of about 60 1., for the different 
events, were on view in the hall. They 
were contained in a glass case, and stood 
immediately under the platform from 
which the Doctor conducted prayers morn¬ 
ing and evening. 

Two days before the sports began, 
directly the boys assembled in the hall 
in the morning, they knew that something 
was amiss. Before dismissing them for the 
day’s work, Dr. Parkinson made known 
the cause for anxiety. The prizes had 
been stolen! 

He announced that while the actual 
sports would bo run the presentation 
could not take place until the prizes 
had been recovered or new ones had been 
provided. 

The utmost consternation prevailed as 
the boys broke up into groups to discuss 
the event, for it was something undreamt¬ 
of that such a thing should happen. 

The Ringdoves soon met, and various 
schemes for the discovery of the thief or 
thieves were suggested. It w r as finally 
settled that Burton should approach the 
■Head with the offer of the patrol’s help. 

At first Doctor Parkinson was inclined 
to scoff. He said that the police had 
already been notified, and that no doubt 
the stolen prizes would soon be discovered. 

“ But, sir,” exclaimed Bob, “the patrol 
are familiar with the country around 
here; besides, if you would grant us per¬ 
mission we could perhaps get on the track 
at once.” 

After some further discussion the Doctor 
consented, and soon the two patrols turned 
out. 

Bob hastily explained his plan of cam¬ 
paign. Patrol No. 1 were sent off at once 
to examine the precincts of the school, and 
were soon busy quartering the grounds. 

With a hurried word to Dick Rogers to 
await him he despatched the cyclists with 
orders to station themselves at certain 
places he indicated. 

He himself rushed to the laboratory, 
and, watching his time, committed a breach 
of the rules, for he went to one of the 
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shelves, and, taking down a bottle, was 
busy for a few moments. 

Dick Rogers had in the meantime gone 
to the kitchen, and with a good deal of 
coaxing had persuaded the cook to give 
him a packet of pepper. When all 
arrangements had been made the two 
Scouts went into the hall. 

There they found the Doctor and several 
police officers gathered round the broken 
window by which the burglar or burglars 
had effected an entry. Signing to Dick 
to follow him, Bob slipped out into the 
grounds, whence, after spending a few 
minutes examining the flower bed under¬ 
neath the window, he hurried off to the 
gate where one of No. 1 Patrol awaited 
with his and* Dick’s bicycles. 

The youngster saluted, and they were 
about to ride off when one of the Scouts 
came running up. 

“ Well! ” questioned Bob. 

“ I went to the stile where you told 
me,” said the youngster, “ and some one’s 
been across it since last night.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ The ground is moist, and there’s the 
imprint of hobnailed boots on both sides. 
Besides that, in the left foot there’s a 
patch on the toe, and some of the nails are 
irregular.” 

“ Good,” cried Bob, and the youngster’s 
face flushed with pleasure at the praise of 
his patrol leader. 

Sending their bicycles round by the road, 
the two chums went to the stile and 
examined the ground. There, sure enough, 
were the tracks plainly indicated. They 
followed them up, and in the moist earth 
of the copse they could see the footprints 
distinctly. Bob examined them carefully 
with his pocket lens, and after a while 
gave an exclamation of satisfaction. 

At intervals other stiles had to be 
crossed, and here and there beside the foot¬ 
prints was an indistinct blur. 

Meanwhile the cycle patrol were all at 
their posts, and Bob, confident that he was 
on the right track, called them all together 
to give them further instructions, and then 
half of them went on on foot, while the 
remainder took their cycles to a point 
farther ahead. 

Bob and Dick Rogers soon came to a 
fault. They had come out of the woods on 
to the stony path leading to the main road. 
Here the trail failed, and they were discus¬ 
ing the fact when faintly there came to 
their ears the call of the Ringdoves. 

“ Tuk-a-ta-koo-oo.” 

Sending back an answer, the two hurried 
on. Several of the cyclists were grouped 
around a patch of damp earth by the side 
of the road. There plainly visible was 
the imprint of a left boot with the edge 
of a patch showing up clearly at the toe, 
and the well-known interruption in the 
arrangement of the nails. 

“Good,” muttered Bob. 

They followed the tracks for a few 
yards, and then they suddenly ceased. 
Close by the last imprint was the rut of a 
cart-wheel. 

“ See here, you fellows,” exclaimed 
Burton, “ this chap’s evidently got into a 
cart here. You can see the cart was wait¬ 
ing, because the rut is much deeper at this 
point. This is the impression of a right 
foot, and he has obviously mounted : see 
how deep the toe is pressed into the earth. 
If you look to one side you will notice that 
there is the blur we saw before. Now 
I’m open to make a guess. That blur is 
made by a sack, and as we’ve eeen it before 
IV* 8afe 10 »y that it is made by 

Mr. Hobnails here. We know he’s been 


carrying something, because the right 
imprint is always plainer than the left. 
Now scatter, you fellows, and pick up any 
sign which will help us to locate this cart. ” 

They scattered and searched the road for 
about four hundred yards, and then one of 
the Scouts called out : 

“ Come here, Bob.” 

They all went, and saw that there was 
at recurring intervals a portion of the 
wheel rut which was narrower than the 
rest, and sometimes it had a rugged edge. 

” That’s where it is very worn,” ex¬ 
claimed Rogers. ‘ ‘ I expect it is an old 
cart. How long do you think the track 
has been made ? ” 

“ I can’t quite say, Dick, but I don’t 
think that it’s more than six hours old. 
It’s now eleven o’clock, and the marks are 
practically fresh. Now, you fellows, we’ll 
mount. Hawkins and Smith take all left- 
hand turnings, Johnson and Smale the 
right-hand ones. The rest will keep 
straight on. When you lose the trail give 
us the signal—three blasts on the whistle. 
Whichever party find they’re right will 
give the postman’s knock call—two blasts 
and a pause.” 

They mounted and sped rapidly on their 
way. They were now well on the road to 
Leith Hill. Just as the road slopes up 
there is a stretch of open common land, and 
as they were entering upon this, Bob, who 
was leading, suddenly dismounted and 
uttered a low warning. Immediately all 
sprang from their saddles and stood 
motionless. 

” Hawkins and Smith will remain with 
the cycles. You others will scatter. If 
you find the footprints I expect, you’ll give 
the patrol call. Take your poles and keep 
out of sight.” 

As keen as a pack of hounds the Scouts 
disappeared into the gorse. Presently 
there came very cautiously the old call, 
“ Tuk-a-ta-koo,” and then silence. Within 
three minutes the band had mustered. 

There plain enough were the footprints. 
Hastily giving a few instructions, Bob and 
Dick advanced. For a hundred yards or 
so a rough track led onwards to a small 
copse. As they were going slowly and 
noiselessly Bob whispered to his companion. 

Within a few minutes the path opened 
out, and there, as they cautiously took cover 
behind the bushes, they saw, in a clearing 
a little way ahead, a caravan. Dick Rogers 
was scarce able to suppress a cry of 
astonishment. 

“It’s all right,” whispered Bob; “I 
expected this all along. I happened to 
notice only last Friday when I cycled 
round by Dyson’s Wood that Bray was 
getting ready to shift his camp. I also 
spotted the peculiar print of his boots.” 

'* What shall we do? ” 

“ We must wait a bit. I firmly believe 
he has got the prizes, but the difficulty 
will be to prove it. We mustn’t enter his 
caravan by force, and the police won’t act 
on the evidence we can give them. We 
must just wait a bit, and see what he will 
do.” 

As luck would have it, Bray, for it was 
he, whistled up his dog, a fierce hungry - 
looking lurcher, and, taking a sack from 
the caravan, swung it on his shoulder and 
started off. 

Quietly the two Scouts made a detour 
to escape the occupants of the caravan, and 
once more the patrol call floated faintly 
upon the breeze. 

It was the pre-arranged signal, and the 
whole party moved forward. Keeping 
their quarry in sight, Bob and Dick ad¬ 
vanced at a good pace. Presently the 
gipsy paused by the side of a dark silent 


pool close by the path. Lifting the sack 
from his shoulder, he tied the neck securely, 
and was about to throw it into the pond 
when Bob broke into a run. 

At the first sound the man turned round, 
and recognising the Scout uniform he 
uttered an oath and, gripping his cudgel 
firmly, rapped out a command to the dog. 
At once the brute leapt forward showing 
his fangs viciously. 

Bob dashed forward swinging his pole. 
Undeterred the dog leapt upon him. 
Whack ! The stout pole descended upon 
his skull with a resounding blow. It 
checked the rush, but as his master dashed 
forward the animal renewed his attack. 
Seeing that he must resort to stem 
measures. Bob drew a water pistol from hie 
pocket. It was to charge this with liquid 
ammonia that he had gone to the laboratory 
that morning. As the blinding stream 
struck him, and the overpowering fumes 
entered his eyes and nose, the lurcher gave 
a yelp of pain and bolted headlong into 
the woods. 

W'ith a savage snarl of rage Bray hurled 
himself upon the Scouts, and struck right 
and left with his heavy cudgel. At the 
first blow Bob’s right arm was broken, and 
hung useless at his side. Dick Rogers 
managed to keep the rascal engaged while 
Bob got clear, and then he, too, sprang 
amongst the trees. 

' Meanwhile Bob’s whistle had been busy, 
and the Scouts sprang in from all direc¬ 
tions. With a bellow of rage Bray paused 
and glared at them, and then an answering 
whistle came from a distance. Bob was 
weak from pain, but he stuck to his guns. 

“ It’s the police, Bray. You’d best give 

up.” 

The scamp gave one glance round, and 
dashing past the Scouts he made for the 
woods. It was no use, for the Ringdoves 
were hard on his heels. The police 
arriving on the scene set off in pursuit, and 
Boon the handcuffed villain was safely in 
custody. Burton was taken to the nearest 
doctor, who set his arm and offered to 
drive him back to the school. 

Upon examination the sack was found to 
contain the missing prizes. The police 
took charge of them, and the Scouts, after 
having their dinner, rode leisurely home¬ 
ward. They arrived at the school, where 
their news was received with great 
jubilation, about three o’clock. 

Doctor Parkinson was loud in his 
praises, and he sent at once for Bob to his 
study. 

“ What made you think Bray was the 
burglar? ” he asked. 

i “ Well, sir, when I saw the window 
where the burglar was supposed to have 
entered, I noticed that the glass had been 
broken outwards. Then I went outside, 
and found that the footprints were very 
indistinct under the window. I found a 
piece of glass, and there was a very indis¬ 
tinct finger print upon it. It was too small 
for a man’s, and -” 

Bob hesitated. 

” Go on -” 

" Well, sir, I thought that it must have 
been thrown out by a boy after the window 
was smashed ; and then I guessed that,who¬ 
ever the burglar was, he had been let in by 
the hall door, and I saw on the mat several 
pieces of damp earth. It was rather 
reddish, and I knew that the mud around 
the first stile by the road is of that kind.” 

“ Bravo ! ” exclaimed Doctor Parkinson. 
“ Why, you’ll make a regular Sherlock 
HolmeB. Who do you think smashed 
the window and opened the door? ” 

” That I’d rather not Bay, sir.” 

The Head did not press him further, but 
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next morning Bray confessed that Hughes 
had opened the door to him as a means of 
repaying some money he had borrowed 
from the gipsy. 



J efferson leaned his elbows upon the 
rail of the hotel verandah and gazed 
across at the mountains. The distant sky 
was hazy; the long bands of trees beyond 
the valley were half white with snow, and 
streaked as though they had been combed. 
There had been a light fall during the 
night, and the new snow sparkled and 
gleamed a dazzling white except for the 
deep blue shadows in the ski-tracks. 

“What are you going as?” asked 
Jefferson, as another boy clattered on to 
the verandah and kicked out of his ski. 

“What—to the ice-carnival?” asked 
Baines, as he scraped the ice off the blades. 
“ Oh, I shall go as a bally cracker, or 
some footling thing, I suppose.” 

Jefferson flicked the snow off the rail 
impatiently. “ Look here ! ” he said at 
last, “ I simply can’t understand how a 
hundred people can come out of Switzer¬ 
land, and then solemnly Bpend a gorgeous 
day like this, when they might be doing 
the real thing up there, fiddling about on 
a rink dressed up like a lot of Guy 
Fawkeses! ” 

“What are you going as?” asked 
Baines. 

“ I shall go to bed, I think,” said 
Jefferson angrily. 

Baines brushed the enow off his putties, 
and thought. 

“Are you absolutely safe on your 
Alpine turns ? ” he asked presently. 
Jefferson nodded grumpily. 

“Well, look here!" said Baines, “let’s 
give them the slip while they’re togging 
up, and climb the Schenkhorn.” 

Jefferson turned quickly. “Ah! that’s 
a notion,” he cried. “ It’s half-past twelve 
now; we can get the head waiter to pack 
us up some lunch; no one will spot us going 
—they’re all eo keen about their fancy 
dress. We shall be back before dark.” 

Ten minutes later the two boys were 
skiing guiltily down the worn track to the 
practice-slopes, with lunch and an extra 
supply of oranges and chocolate in their 
rucksacks, and an extra wrap or so for 
the late afternoon cold. 

“What are you going as?” shouted 
some one from the slopes. 

“ Little Boy Blue, I think ! ” Jeffer¬ 
son shouted back; and, laughing inwardly, 
the boys made harder than ever for the 
tree-line. 

Below the trees the slope shelved 
abruptly, and the enow was cut into little 
runnels by the falls from overloaded 
branches. 

“ This crabbing up—is the most—appal¬ 
ling sweat! ” panted Baines, as he pounded 
sideways up the slope. Jefferson said 
nothing, but he side-stepped faster than 
ever. Once at the trees, and they 
were safe from view. The boys stopped 
and panted, leaning against the pines. 
Already the hotel looked like a Swiss 
-wood-carving, and blue smoke from a 
•chimney stood straight up like wool. 

“ Give a fellow a chance,” cried Baines 
as Jefferson set off again to climb the wood. 
“ No stopping till we get above 


Owing to his youth Hughes was not 
prosecuted, but of course was expelled 
from the school. 

In due course the sports were held, and, 
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the trees ! ” said Jefferson; and up they 
went. 

Of all tricky climbing, tree-work on a 
steep slope, where the pines are very close, 
is perhaps the most laborious. There is 
no room for the herring-bone step : one 
“crabs,” and the points of the ski get 
caught by the tree-trunks; one climbs in 
an intricate zigzag, with a kick-turn at 
each corner—and one kicks the ski-points 
into the branches. But the trees were 
passed at last, with infinite grumblings 
and pantings; and above them stretched 
a great field of snow, rounded like an in¬ 
verted bowl, and all sparkling and frozen 
on the surface. It seemed a shame to cut 
it with the ski. The boys climbed in a 
wide semicircle, and at each step the snow 
fell over on to their ski jingling like 
myriads of tiny glass arrows. At the top 
of the bowl they turned, leaning upon their 
ski-sticks. Far below them the hotel 
looked squat and stunted like a photograph 
taken from a balloon. 

Look at them ! ” said Jefferson, point¬ 
ing contemptuously towards the distant 
rink with his stick; “a hundred people 
twiddling round on a postage stamp ! ” 

“ And they’ve got a gramophone! ” 
added Baines with infinite scorn; for 
through the still air one could just dis¬ 
tinguish the faintest possible squealing of 
the “ Merry Widow Waltz.” 

“Let’s get on!” said Jefferson; “it 
makes me eick. Do you know the way? ” 

“ Well, we’ve got to get up to the col 
first, and then I suppose it’s just a zigzag 
climb; you can’t miss a mountain.” 

The climb to the col was harder than it 
looked. They climbed silently—there’s no 
breath to waste on a steep slope—there was 
no sound for an hour and a half but hard 
breathing and the swish of the ski. At 
the top they cleared a steep rock, facing 
the sun, to lean against, and sucked oranges 
and snow. The trees were now far below 
them. Snow stretched away clean on all 
sides, uncut except by their own tracks. 
Ten miles away across the valley loomed 
the gigantic mountain-range. The inex¬ 
perienced would have judged the distance 
at a thousand yards. 

“ That’s a rum-looking cloud,” said 
Baines, pointing to a bluish-black fog 
that crept swiftly round the bend of the 
valley, blotting out the trees as it crawled 
along. 

“ Snow, I think,” replied Jefferson, 
“ but it won’t touch us here. I say, 
though, this beastly col of yours is 
nowhere near the Schenkhorn.” We’ve 
got to go down a mile before we start 
climbing! ” 

“ I never grouse at an extra downhill 
run,” laughed Baines. He took a three- 
step run and was off, Jefferson following. 
They took a steep angle and ran fast; the 
thin snow Hew hissing over their feet and 
settled behind them round a clean track. 
From the bottom there was yet another 
slope to be climbed and another unexpected 
run down. 

“ Light’s getting beastly bad,” said 


although his broken arm prevented him 
competing, Bob Burton was presented with 
a handsome gold watch for his splendid 
work in recovering the stolen prizes. 



Jefferson. “Hullo!” he added, as he 
turned round. “ What’s happened to the 
mountains? ’’ 

It was undoubtedly very queer. The 
mountains had certainly been there twenty 
minutes before, and now they were gone! 
They had been wiped out of the sky clean, 
as if one had sponged them from a black¬ 
board. 

“ Yes ! The snow’s come up fast! ” said 
Baines. “ We’d better be turning.” 

Jefferson looked longingly at the 
Schenkhorn, that towered in front of 
them, and then back at the advancing 
snow. 

“We absolutely must rim down just to 
the foot,” he said at last; “it won’t take 
five minutes.” 

Baines looked hesitatingly at the cloud 
that swallowed up the country peak by 
peak and tree by tree. 

“ It’s very unsafe,” he began ; but Jeffer¬ 
son was already half-way down the slope, 
leaning forward, and taking it straight. 

The light was bad, and before Jefferson 
realised that the slope before him was not 
straightforward, he was turning right and 
left among dangerous boulders, braking 
hard with his stick. It was a wild, breath- 
catching moment, but he was through them 
almost before he knew; and shouting, 
“ ’Ware rocks ! ” he ran on to the bottom 
of the slope, stopped himself with quite a 
nice “ Telemark,” and waited. Three 
minutes passed, and there were no signs of 
Baines. 

“Hullo!” shouted Jefferson as loud as 
he was able; and still there was no reply. 
He shouted again, and, slinging a stick- 
strap on to each thumb, put his hands to 
his ears. 

This time he heard a faint shout : “ I’ve 
taken a toss—can’t get up ! ” 

“ Buck up, man ! ” Jefferson yelled ; one 
is not too sympathetic at the bottom of a 
long slope. 

“ Come back ! I can’t get up ! ” came 
the distant voice. 

Jefferson turned back petulantly and 
plodded up the slope. Baines lay among 
the boulders, his left arm and half his 
face buried in snow, the toe of one ski 
sticking straight upwards, and the other 
apparently jamhed under a rock. 

“ What on earth is the matter, man? ” 
asked Jefferson as he panted up. 

“ The wretched thing's jambed ; I can’t 
budge!” Baines replied, wrenching at his 
ski. 

Jefferson felt in the snow for the foot of 
the ski, and pulled with all his strength. 

“ You must take the ski off.” he said at 
last. “ It won’t move ! ” 

“But I can’t!” said Baines, blowing 
snow from his mouth. “ My foot’s stuck, 
and the strap and all ! ” 

For a quarter of an hour they wrenched 
and tugged without the least effect. 

“ You must cut the heel-strap,” said 
Eainee at last; “my arm’s getting frozen.” 

Thin snowflakes were beginning to drift 
fast as Jefferson took out his Swedish 
knift and cut the heel-strap. Baines 
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scrambled to his feet, only to fall over 
again as his freed foot Bank a yard into 
the snow. 

“We must get the thing out quick 1" 
he said, as Jefferson helped him up. He 
spoke thickly, and Jefferson did not 
answer, for his mouth was dry. The snow 
had reached them, and fell thick and silent. 
It was months before either would admit 
to “ funk,” but when they did, they both 
agreed that this first shock of complete 
helplessness was worse than all the hard¬ 
ships of the night. 

They did not talk. They dug the snow 
away from the ski in great handfuls. 
Jefferson tried using one of the sticks as a 
lever, and broke the bamboo. It was not 
till half an hour had passed that the ski 
came away with a jerk that threw them 
off their feet. 

“Got any string?” asked Jefferson, 
panting; it was the first time he had 
spoken. 

Baines rummaged in his rucksack and 
found a leather boot-lace, with which they 
constructed a make-shift heel-strap. Then 
they stood up and peered round them into 
the skurrying snow. 

“What do you think of it?” asked. 
Baines dubiously. 

“ We’re had ! ” said Jefferson. “ Follow 
the tracks back—it’s the only thing.” 

Baines winced as he moved his wrenched 
knee, but he said nothing. 

Climbing up was not so bad. One could 
follow the old tracks, and if the new snow 
balled under the ski a little it prevented 
slipping backwards. But running down 
the other side was a very different matter. 
The snow drove straight and hard into 
their eyes, so that they could not tell 
whether the slope before them rose or fell; 
sudden dips and mounds were indistin¬ 
guishable. One appeared to be running 
on smooth slopes till one was right upon 
them. 

Consequently they had not run thirty 
yards before they had completely lost their 
old track. Jefferson had “taken a toss” 
face first into a cup-shaped hollow, while 
Baines slid on ahead, and was almost imme¬ 
diately lost to sight. 

Jefferson shouted desperately as he 
struggled to his feet, and luckily Baines 
heard him, but it meant fifteen minutes of 
furious shouting and chasing each other 
in circles through the blinding drift before 
they met again. 

“ This is pretty desperate! ” said 
Baines. “ We shall never get back to the 
hotel to-night.” 

“ My people ’ll be in a horrid funk! " 
murmured Jefferson. They had both been 
thinking of that, but it was no use talking 
about it. 

“ Anyhow, this is the Teal thing!” he 
added with a queer exultation. 

“ Oh ! it’s real all right! ” responded 
Baines, “ but the point is, we can’t run 
down, and we can’t stand still or we shall 
get frost-bitten.” 

“ Well, that decides it. We’ve got to go 
up!” said Jefferson. “We’ll put on all 
the clothes we’ve got first,” he added, un- 
elinging his rucksack and taking out an 
extra sweater and a huge woollen scarf. 

Baines did the same, and then with 
gloves pulled up to their elbows and caps 
right down over their heads they set off 
on an aimless trudge along the ridge to 
nowhere. 

“ We’re bound to get somewhere,” said 
Jefferson. 

“Why?” asked Baines; and as there 
was nothing to be said to this, the talk 
stopped. 

“What’s that?” asked Jefferson, sud¬ 
denly pulling up. 


There was a sound of thunder, low and 
sullen, that grew in volume, died away, 
and then boomed out again. 

“ Can’t be thunder? ” asked Baines. 

“Avalanches!” said Jefferson, looking 
round uneasily. “ W T e must be near the 
foot of the Schenkhorn—let’s keep out at 
right angles.” And so they plodded on 
for half an hour more. 

There was a sudden splitting roar as if a 
bit of the earth had been torn open : a 
great rush and a long tailing grumble, and 
the boys were covered thick with snow- 
spray. Jefferson drew a long breath be¬ 
tween his teeth. “ Ah ! ” he said, “ that 
was a near thing.” 

The two turned quickly, their pulses 
beating hard; and, keeping side by side, 
they slid and stumbled on in the dark. 

Baines stopped at last, and leant heavily 
on his sticks. 

“ I can't go on,” he said. 

“ What do you mean? ” asked Jefferson, 
turning quickly. 

“ Can’t go on. I’m absolutely done, and 
my knee’s gone,” he said almost in a 
whisper. 

Jefferson looked round desperately into 
the dark. It was death to stop where they 
were, and he knew it. 

“ Look here, old chap,” he said, “ you’ve 
got more in you than that! Give it ten 
minutes; we’ll find a rock to sit under 
anyhow.” 

Baines did pull himself together, but the 
loaded ski weighed like lead. It was dark 
now except for the strange sheen of the 
snow. Suddenly the void before them 
loomed black, and when Jefferson put out 
his hand he felt wood. 

“We’ve struck a hut?” he shouted. 
“ Stick here half a moment while I find 
the door! ” 

Feeling his way carefully along the wall 
he found the pin, drew it out, and the door 
swung open. 

“Come on! ” he called as he clattered 
inside. “We’ll do all right now!” and, 
taking out his little petrol striker, he lit 
it, and looked round. 

From a projecting beam hung an old 
lamp guarded with wire like a 6hip’s 
lantern. He unhooked the lamp, found oil, 
and lit it. Then he took off his ski, and 
helped Baines to do the same. 

“ Nothing much here except hay,” said 
Jefferson; “we’d better try upstairs.” 

Clambering up a perpendicular ladder 
they entered the room above by way of a 
square hole in the floor. 

Baines laid himself down heavily, flat on 
his back, while Jefferson explored the 
living-room. Except for an old black stove 
and stove-pipe everything was made of 
wood—the walls, floor, and ceiling •were of 
wood; wooden stools, wooden buckets and 
milk cans, three wooden beds like trays 
with deep edges, and queer implements 
for making cheese, while halfway up 
one wall was the entrance to a loft 
presumably reached by the ladder from 
below. 

“ What you want is something to eat,” 
said Jefferson, standing over Baines with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“ I’m too beastly cold,” responded 
Baines, shivering all over. 

“We’ll soon put that right!” said 
Jefferson, and in five minutes a cheery fire 
of wood and hay was roaring in the stove, 
and the boy6 gloated over it as they 
crouched in close. 

“ Now for supper! ” said Jefferson, pro¬ 
ducing sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, and 
chocolate from his rucksack. 

Wet boots, putties, and socks were pik'd 
round the fire; Jefferson’s water-bottle was 
put on the top of the stove to heat, and 


soon the boys were luxuriously spinning 
out a supper consisting of Jefferson’s 
lunch packet supplemented by chocolate 
and hot water. Baines’s lunch they re¬ 
served for breakfast. The fire and the 
food worked wonders for Baines, and for 
an hour they sat and talked of the 
avalanches, and the spill, while they 
patched up the temporary heel-strap and 
dried their clothes one by one. There was 
no doubt that Jefferson at least waa 
thoroughly enjoying himself, except for a 
nasty qualm that took him in the throat 
when he thought of his friends at the 
hotel. 

“Well, what about turning in?” asked 
Baines at last. 

“Right you are!” said Jefferson. 
“ Get the beds ready, and I’ll go and fetch 
hay.’* 

Baines pulled two beds up to the stove, 
and Jefferson soon reappeared up the 
ladder, pushing a huge bale of hay before 
him. This was laid out comfortably in 
the trays, the fire was piled high with 
wood, and the boys rolled in. 

“ What about the people at the hotel? ” 
asked Baines. 

“ I know,” said Jefferson rather thickly. 
“They’ll be in an awful funk; it’ll mean 
search-parties and that sort of thing, but 
we can’t possibly do anything till to¬ 
morrow.” 

In five minutes Baines was asleep. 
Jefferson did not sleep. He dozed with his 
hands behind his head, thinking. Lost 
in the snow, sleeping in a hut, escaping 
avalanches—it was a good adventure, there: 
was no doubt about it. It was the real 
thing at last. If only he could let his 
people at the hotel know they were all 
right—but it was no use thinking about 
that. And so an hour passed. Baines was 
breathing heavily; the fire flickered in red 
patches on the walls, and Jefferson was 
just dropping asleep, when suddenly he 
was wide awake and listening with aU his 
ears. 

At first he thought he was in the 
dormitory, and some one had cried out in 
the next cubicle, till the smell of the warm 
hay reminded him where he was. Then it 
came again, a little weird cry, faint, like 
a child in pain. He sat up quickly on one 
elbow, holding his breath. 

It came a third time, but louder, and 
inexpressibly doleful. 

“ Baines ! Baines ! ” called Jefferson, un¬ 
able to stand it longer. 

But Baines was wide awake, staring 
open-eyed at the hollow of the loft. 

“ I saw it! ” he cried, suddenly sitting 
bolt upright—“a little face—a horrible 
little white face ! ” 

“ Where? ” gasped Jefferson, flinging off 
the hay. 

Baines pointed to the black square of 
the loft hole. 

“There it is again ! ” he whispered. 

Suddenly Jefferson burst into a laugh. 

“It’s a cat!” he cried. “ Poor little 
beast ! It must be nearly starved. 
Haul up the ladder and we’ll have her 
down.” 

The ladder was hauled up and placed 
against the loft, and Jefferson climbed up 
holding the lamp above his head. The 
little creature spat and scratched at him 
for all his coaxing. 

She was white and thin, almost to a 
skeleton. The scattered grains on the 
floor, and the torn and chewed sheepskins 
showing to what straits she had been put 
for food. 

“ Hand us up a piece of meat out of a 
sandwich! ” said Jefferson over his 
shoulder; “the little beast’s almost 
starved.” 
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She tore at the food, growling 
ravenously, and after a second piece she 
allowed herself to be stroked. 

“ Have her down to the fire! ” said 
Baines, making a warm nest of a bundle of 
hay. 

Jefferson handed her down carefully, and 
placed her by the stove. 

“ Share and share alike on the Alps,” 
he said as he fed her with little bits of 
egg and bread. 

Soon she was purring comfortably, and 
the three settled down to sleep unbroken 
till the morning. 

When they next awoke the sun had 
already caught the tops of the mountains, 
painting them a brilliant orange against 
the deep blue of the sky. 

“How do you feel?” asked Jefferson 
as he sat up. 

“All fit,” said Baines; “leg a bit 


stiff, that’s all. And how'a the little 
spook ? ” 

The cat was still asleep in the hay, and 
they woke her to share breakfast. 

“ The sun’s up,” said Jefferson as he 
bound on his putties; “we’d better be 
moving.” 

“What about the cat?" asked Baines 
dubiously. 

“ Put her in the rucksack, of course,” 
said Jefferson. 

The little beast was stuffed into a ruck¬ 
sack with many struggles, the room was 
put straight, and a five-franc piece left on 
a stool by the stove; then the two clam¬ 
bered down the ladder. 

The sun was blazing hotter than an 
English midsummer as they bound on 
their skis, took a last look at the hut that 
had served them such a good turn, and 
then away downhill, the new enow curv¬ 



ing over their feet with a thin hushing 
Bound like waves. 

At the bottom of the slope they heard a 
great shouting. Five men were skiing 
down to them cheering with all their 
might. 

“That’s my uncle!” said Jefferson, 
waving his stick; and in a moment more 
they had met. 

“ So you’re alive! ” cried his uncle, 
seizing the boys by the arms. “ We’ve 
had four search-parties out all night look¬ 
ing for you. What happened? Where 
have you been ? ” 

The men looked haggard and worn, and 
carried lamps over their shoulders. 

“Got hung up by the snow,” Jefferson 
explained, “ and had to sleep in a hut. 
But we’ve rescued a cat,” he added by way 
of apology. 

And so the real thing came to an end. 



England v. Australia at Cricket. 

THE ENGLAND ELEVEN IN AUSTRALIA. 


T he cricket team which was selected 
by the M.C.C. to tour Australia last 
winter did not please everybody ; but what 
team ever did ? It is, of course, a pity 
that three of our leading amateurs in 
Messrs. C. B. Fry, R. H. Spooner, and 
G. L. Jessop were compelled to refuse, 
but for all that the team was fairly repre¬ 
sentative, and contained many of the finest 
cricketers in England at the present day. 

Mr. C. B. Fry, as is well known, carries 
on an excellent work as honorary director 
of the training-ship Mercury , and quite 
frankly pointed out that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to leave England without 
being certain that the good work would be 
continued in his absence. This, of course, 
would cost a large sum of money, and the 
Field newspaper came to the rescue by 
opening a subscription-list for the Mer¬ 
cury. Unfortunately the great railway 
strike occurred about the same time, and 
the response was by no means so generous 
as might have been expected. So Mr. Fry, 
rightly—if one may say so without imper¬ 
tinence—deciding that hie splendid work of 
training boys was of more importance than 
cricket, when the money could not be 
found to carry on the work in his absence, 
determiued to stay at home. Much regret 
was expressed that he would not be seen in 
Australia; and indeed it would have been 
interesting to see how this famous amateur 
would come off on Australian wickets, for 
he was in excellent form last season. It is 
to be hoped, however, that he, as well as 
Messrs. Spooner and Jessop, will be avail¬ 
able next summer, when the Triangular 
Tournament will take place in this country. 

The following are the men who have 
been making the tour : Mr. P. F. Warner 
(Middlesex) (Captain); Mr. F. R. Foster 
(Warwickshire); Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas 
(Essex); S. P. Rinneir (Warwickshire); 
W. Rhodes (Yorkshire); J. B. Hobbs 
(Surrey); H. Strudwick (Surrey); S. F. 
Barnes (Staffordshire); J. iremonger 
(Notts); E. J. Smith (Warwickshire); G. 
Gunn (Notts); F. E. Woolley (Kent); 
J. Vine (Sussex); C. P. Mead (Hamp¬ 
shire) ; J. W. Hitch (Surrey); and Mr. T. 
E. Pawley, of Kent, who is manager of 
the team. 

It is a fitting tribute to the fine achieve¬ 
ment of the Warwickshire team in win¬ 
ning the County Championship last season 


By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 

that they should share with Surrey the 
honour of having three players in the 
chosen band of English cricketers in 
Australia. It is worthy of note, too, that 
the three amateurs in the side are all 
County captains. 

Mr. Pelham Francis Warner, leader of 
the M.C.C. team and captain of Middle¬ 
sex, has travelled probably as much as 
any other amateur cricketer, and Austra¬ 
lian cricket is no new experience for him. 
His first visit to the Antipodes was in 
1902-03, when he was a member of Lord 
Hawke’s team to New Zealand, and 
headed the batting averages with 69 in 
eleven a-side matches, scoring 211 against 
Otago at Dunedin. In 1903-04 he cap¬ 
tained the M.C.C. team in Australia, 
which succeeded in winning the rubber of 
Test Matches and bringing ' back the 
mythical “ashes” to England. On this 
tour he scored 559 runs, with a highest 
innings of 79, and had an average of 31. 
Mr. Warner has visited South Africa twice 
—in 1898-99 and in 1905-06—his average 
on the first tour being 36, with a highest 
score of 132 not out, made against South 
Africa at Johannesburg. Two trips to 
America in 1897 and 1898, a visit to the 
West Indies in 1896-97, and a tour in 
Portugal in 1898 make up Mr. Warner’s 
record of cricket travels—a record which 
it would be hard to beat. The captain 
of the M.C.C. team was born in Trinidad 
on October 2, 1873, and was educated at 
Rugby and Oriel College, Oxford. He 
was in the Rugby School team from 1889 
to 1892, in 1890 having an average of 37, 
including a score of 177 not out against 
the Free Foresters, while he made 38 and 
85 against Marlborough at Lord’s. Mr. 
Warner went up to Oxford in the autumn 
of 1892, but did not win his Blue until 
1895. In 1894 he made 163 and 70 not out 
for Middlesex Second XI. against Kent 
Second XI. at Lord’s, and was tried in the 
County team, since when he has played 
regularly. In 1907 he achieved for the 
first time the feat of making two separate 
hundreds in a first-class match, scoring 
116 and 113 not out for England against 
Notts (Champion County) at the Oval. In 
1909 he played for England r. Australia. 
Since 1895, when he began to play regularly 
for Middlesex, Mr. Warner has only failed 
four times to score over 1,000 runs, and 


he has made more runs for his County 
than any other player. Hie average at the 
close of last season was 46.15, with an 
aggregate of 2,123, and his highest score 
244. 

Mr. Frank Rowbotham Foster, captain 
of Warwickshire, was born at Small Heath 
on January 31, 1889, and is therefore 
twenty-three years of age, which makes 
his captaincy of the Champion County 
all the more remarkable. He was edu¬ 
cated at Solihull School in Warwickshire, 
and first appeared for the County in 1908, 
when he came out at the top of the bowling 
averages with 23 wickets for 17 runs 
apiece. He took five wickets for 36 runs 
against Lancashire at Blackpool, and this 
feat marked him as a bowler of the future. 
In 1909 he played more cricket, and his 
bowling average wae not so good as in the 
previous year—his figures being 49 wickete 
at a cost of 27 runs each. He came on, 
however, as a batsman that season, and, 
among other good scores, made 97 against 
Hampshire. His bowling wae so success¬ 
ful in 1910 that he took 112 wickets, each 
wicket costing 21 rune. His batting aver¬ 
age was 15, with a highest score of 77 
against Surrey. He was honoured by 
being chosen to represent the Gentlemen v. 
the Players at Lord’s, at the Oval, and at 
Scarborough, and his left-hand bowling 
met with marked success. Last season he 
had the satisfaction of scoring 1,000 rung 
and taking 100 wickets in first-class 
cricket. He headed the Warwickshire 
averages both in batting and bowling, his 
batting average being 44, with an aggre¬ 
gate of 1,383, and his highest score 200 
against Surrey at Birmingham. He took 
116 wickets in County Championship 
matches at a cost of 19 runs apiece. It 
may be that the presence of this wonderful 
young player in the team will compensate 
the Australians for the absence of Mr. 
C. B. Fry. 

Mr. John William Henry Thomas 
Douglas, captain of Essex, wae born in 
Middlesex on September 3, 1882, and wae 
educated at Felsted. He was in the Fel- 
6ted team from 1899 to 1901, and in the 
latter year headed the School in batting 
and bowling, scoring 565 runs with an 
average of 43, and a highest innings of 
123 not out, while his 34 wickete cost 17 
runs each. He began to play for Eeeex 




1. n. 8TRUDWICK, Surrey. 
4. 8. P. K 1 NNKIH. Warwick. 
7. P. R. FOSTER. Warwick. 


2. S. F. Barnes, Staffordshire. 

8. P. F. Warner, Middlesex (captain). 
8. J. B. Hobbs, Surrey. 


8. E. J. Smith, Warwick. 
6. .T. IREMONGKR, Notts. 

9. G. Gunn, Notts. 
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m 1901, and in 1908 for the first time made 
over 1,000 runs in first-class cricket, having 
an average of 33, while his bowling average 
was 25. Mr. Douglas was a member of 
the M.C.C. team in New Zealand in 1906- 
1907, and of the team which toured America 
later on in 1907. In 1910 he made 965 runs 
with an average of 22, w-hile his bowling 
average was 19. Last season he had a 
batting average of nearly 30, scoring 
1,278 runs, and his bowling average was 


1,622, with a highest score of 268 not out 
against Hampshire—a score which was not 
only the highest innings of the season, but 
the largest number of runs ever made in 
one innings by a Warwickshire player. He 
was second to Mr. Foster in the County 
averages by a mere fraction, the captain’s 
exact figures being 44.61, while Kinneir’s 
average was 44.31. He is a left-handed 
batsman who plays a somewhat slow game, 
but it must be remembered that the Test 


players in the country. He made over 
1,000 runs and took over 100 wickets in 
seven successive seasons from 1903 to 1909, 
scored 2,094 runs in 1909 and took 200 
wickets in 1900, 1901, and 1902. The 
season of 1910 was the first in which he 
failed to take 100 wickets for the County 
since he began to play in 1898. He scored 
2,000 runs and took over 100 wickets be¬ 
fore the end of last August. His batting 
average last season was 38, with an 



V\. 


1. J. H. W. T. Douglas, Essex. 
4. C. P. Mead, Hampshire. 


2. J. W. HEARSE, Middlesex. 
6. J. \Y. Hitch, Surrey. 


; usse.\, 


24. Mr. Douglas is also well known as 
a boxer and Association footballer. 

S. P. Kinneir, the Warwickshire profes¬ 
sional, was born at Corsham, in Wiltshire, 
on May 13, 1873. He played for Wilt¬ 
shire as an amateur, and in 1898 began to 
play for Warwickshire as a professional. 
His average that season was over 40, and 
in the following year he made his first 
“ century ” in first-class cricket—111 i'. 
Leicestershire. He has 6coied over 1,000 
runs in 1900. 1901, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1908, 
and 1911, his aggregate last season being 


Matches in Australia are played to a finish, 
and a waiting game is likely to pay. 

Wilfrid Rhodes, the Yorkshireman, has 
had more experience of Australia than any 
other member of the team, for he was a 
member of the sides which went out there 
in 1903-04 and in 1907-08; while he visited 
South Africa in 1909-10. Rhodes was born 
at Kirkheaton on October 29, 1877, and 
his slow left-hand bowling won him a 
place in the Yorkshire team in 1898. His 
batting developed in time, and he soon be¬ 
came one of the very finest all-round 


aggregate of 2,261, and a highest score 
of 128, w r hile he took 117 wickets at 
a cost of 24 runs apiece. 

J. B. Hobbs, of Surrey, was born at 
Cambridge on December 16, 1882, and 
played for Cambridgeshire while qualify¬ 
ing for Surrey, his average in 1904 being 
58, with a total of 696, and a highest 
innings of 195. He began to play for 
Surrey in 1905, and in his second match— 
v. Essex—made 155, scoring 102 in the 
return game at Leyton. He totalled 1,317 
runs that season, and had an average 
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of 25. In 1906 he made four “ centuries ” 
for Surrey, and had an aggregate of 1,913 
rune, while in 1907 he ecored 2,135 runs 
with an average of 37. In the winter of 
1907-08 he visited Australia with Mr. 
A. 0. Jones's team, and had an average 
of 42, scoring 115 against Victoria at Mel¬ 
bourne. In 1908 he made six scores of 
over 100, and had ail aggregate of 1,904, 
his highest innings being 161 against 
Hampshire at the Oval. In 1909 he made 
his highest Bcore in first-class cricket— 
205 against Hampshire at the Oval, and 
compiled over 2,000 runs during the season, 
his average being 40. Hobbs was a 
member of the team in South Africa in 
1909-10, and scored 1,194 runs with a 
highest innings of 187 and an average of 
62. In 1910 he made 1,982 runs, with an 
average of 33, and a highest innings of 
133 v. Derbyshire at Derby. Last season 
his total number of runs was 2,376, and 
his average 41, with a highest score of 
154 for Players v. Gentlemen at Lord’s. 

H. Strudwick, the Surrey wicket-keeper, 
was born at Mitcham on January 28, 1880. 
In 1903 he established a record by taking 
91 wickets (71 caught and 20 stumped). In 
1906 he made 65 catches. Twice he has 
secured seven victims in a match—r. Essex 
in 1904, and r. Northamptonshire in 1906; 
and seven times he has made five catches 
in a game. He was a member of Mr. P. F. 
Warner’s team in Australia in 1903-04, 
and visited South Africa with the team 
of 1909-10. 

S. F. Barnes, of Staffordshire, has not 
the same opportunities for being known to 
the public as the other members of the 
M.C.C. team, as he doe6 not play for a 
first-class County, but those who follow 
cricket closely know the magnificent work 
he has done for his County. Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren surprised everybody when he 
chose Barnes to go to Australia in 1901-02, 
but Mr. MacLaren’s judgment was correct, 
and, though Barnes sustained an accident 
half-way through the tour, he took 41 
wickets for 16 runs each. On his Teturn 
to England in 1902 he played for Lanca¬ 
shire, when his bowling average was 21, 
and in the following season he captured 
131 wickets for 17 runs apiece. In 1904 he 
began to play for Staffordshire, and his 
records speak for themselves. He took 
119 wickets for 7 runs each in 1906, and 
79 for 6 apiece in 1907, while in 1910 he 
had 90 wickets with an average of 9, and 
his batting average was 20. He was a 
member of Mr. A. 0. Jones’s team in 
Australia in 1907-08, and headed the bowl¬ 
ing averages with 54 wickets and an aver¬ 
age of 21. He played for England in the 
home Test Matches of 1902 and 1909, and 
last season was very successful with bat 
and ball. 

James Iremonger, of Notts, was born at 
Norton, in Yorkshire, on March 7, 1877, 
and played for Notts as an amateur in 
1899. In 1901 he came right to the front 
by scoring over 1,000 runs, a feat which 
he achieved every season from 1901 to 1909. 
with the exception of 1907. 1904 was his 

great year, for he scored 1,983 rune, in¬ 
cluding an innings of 272 r. Kent, and had 
an average of 60. In 1908 he headed his 
County bowling with 57 wickets at a cost 
of 17 runs each, and again headed his 
County bowling in 1910 with 76 wickets, 
each of which cost 17 runs. Last season 
his hatting average was 28, with a total 
of 855, and a highest score of 83. while 
he took 101 wickets at a cost of 26 runs 
apiece. He has represented the Players 
v. the Gentlemen, and was a famous 

Soccer” player for Notts Forest, having 
won his International cap against Scot¬ 
land in 1901, and against Ireland in 1902. 


E. J. Smith, the Warwickshire wicket¬ 
keeper, was born on February 6, 1887, 
and played in a few matches between 1905 
and 1909. The retirement of A. A. Lilley 
from the post of wicket-keeper in 1910 
gave Smith his chance, and he rose to the 
occasion in splendid style, dismissing 53 
batsmen in nineteen matches, his bat¬ 
ting average being 12. Last season he 
came to the front as a batsman, and, with 
a score of 113 against Surrey, totalled 807 
rune in County Championship matches 
with an average of 27. He also captured 
46 wickets during the season. 

George Gunn, of Notts, was born at 
Hucknall Torkard on July 19, 1876. He 
made his first score of over 100, making 
143 against the South Africans, in 1904, 
and that is his highest score in first-class 
cricket up to the present. He equalled 
it by scoring 143 v. Gloucestershire last 
season. In 1905, for the first time, he 
scored over 1,000 runs, a feat which he 
also achieved in 1908, 1909, 1910, and 
1911. He paid a vhsit to Australia in the 
winter of 1907, and, when the M.C.C. 



F. E. WOOLLEY, Kent. 

team was handicapped by the illness of 
Mr. A. 0. Jones, came to the aid of the 
team so successfully that in the five Test 
Matches he scored 462 runs, with an aver¬ 
age of 51, including two “centuries” in 
the first and last games. Last season his 
average was 38, with an aggregate of 

1.577, and a highest innings of 143 against 
Gloucestershire at Bristol. 

F. E. Woolley, of Kent, was born at 
Tonbridge on May 27, 1887, and in the 
first year in which he was a regular 
member of the County team Kent won 
the Championship for the first time. 
Woolley’s batting average was 28, and 
his bowling average 20. He scored 
116 against Hampshire at Tonbridge. In 
1907 he scored over 1,000 runs, and has re¬ 
peated the performance every season since 
that date. In 1909 he and Fielder made 
the record stand for the last wicket, 
scoring 235 against Worcestershire, Wool- 
ley making 185, his highest score in 
first-class cricket. He scored over 1,000 
runs and took over 100 wickets in 1910, 
and last season he totalled 1,700 runs, with 
an average of 37, and a highest score of 


148 not out against Somerset, making the 
same score against Gloucestershire, while 
he took 85 wickets at a cost of 21 runs 
apiece. He played for England v. 
Australia in the Test Match at the Oval 
in 1909, and was a member of the M.C.C. 
team in South Africa in 1909-10. 

J. Vine, of Sussex, was born at Willing- 
don on May 15, 1875, and first played for 
the County in 1897, but did not gain a 
regular place in the team until three years 
later. He first scored over 1,000 runs in 
1901, and has continued to do so every 
season, while in 1901 he also took 113 
wickets. He has scored over 100 runs in 
company with Mr. C. B. Fry thirty-three 
times for the first wicket of Sussex. He is 
a slow batsman, but can be relied upon 
to keep his end up, and he is a fine out¬ 
fielder and a fair change bowler. He 
scored 1,848 runs last season with an 
average of 34, and a highest innings of 
180 against Leicestershire at Leicester. 

C. P. Mead, of Hampshire, was born at 
Battersea, and began to play regularly for 
Hampehire in 1906, when he scored "over 
1,000 rune, and every season since then he 
has done the same, while last cummer he 
ecored more than 2,000 rune, his exact 
figures being 2,562, with an average of 54, 
and a highest innings of 223, made for the 
Players against the Gentlemen at Scar¬ 
borough. He is one of the very best pro¬ 
fessional left-hand batsmen, an excellent 
field, and a good change bowler. 

J. W. Hitch, the Surrey fast bowler, 
was born at Radcliffe, in Lancashire, on 
May 7, 1886, and in 1907 had a bowling 
average of 27 for Surrey. In 1908 he 
captured 58 wickete at a cost of 20 runs 
each, taking 13 in one match v. Kent at 
the Oval. He had the satisfaction of 
taking over 100 wickets in 1910, and 
again in 1911, his 151 wickets costing 
23 runs apiece. He is a hard-hitting 
batsman, and one of the finest fielders in 
England. 

J. W. Hearne, the young Middlesex pro¬ 
fessional, was born at Harlington, in 
Middlesex, on February 11, 1891. In 
1909 he played in eight matches for the 
County, and had an average of 11, with 
a highest score of 71. In 1910, becoming 
a regular member of the team, he scored 
725 runs with an average of 22, making 
two “ centuries.” including 155 r. Somerset 
at Lord’s. His bowling average was 24. 
Last season his success was one of the chief 
features, and he totalled 1,627 runs with 
an average of 42. making four scores of 
over 100, his highest innings being 234 
not out against Somerset at Lord’s. He 
also took 102 wickets at a cost of 22 runs 
apiece. 

Mr. T. E. Pawley, manager of the team, 
is known to fame as the manager of the 
Kent County Cricket Club, and has raised 
the business side of that County to a high 
level. He was born on January 21, 1859, 
and educated at Tonbridge School, where 
he was known as a fast bowler, and in 
1887 he played four times for Kent, taking 
3 wickets for 11 runs against Sussex. For 
more than thirty years he was honorary 
secretary of the Tonbridge Club, and he 
has been manager of the County Club since 
1897, since when a great feature of his 
management has been the inauguration of 
the “ weeks,” which are so popular in 
Kent. Mr. Pawley was manager of the 
Kent tour in America in 1903, and it is a 
tribute to his energy that, whereas in 1896 
the number of subscribers to the Connty 
Cricket Club was under 1,500, now there 
are over four thousand, and of these Mr. 
Pawley personally obtained over two 
thousand. Truly a wonderful record. 
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Cycles and Cycle Novelties for 1912. 


T he spring is now upon us, and ho! for 
the woodlands and the great white 
roads in company with our old friend the 
bicycle. Our steed, which perchance has 
been dry-docked all through the winter, is 
brought out, overhauled, and ready to do 
service for the six months to come, and 
more, if fates are as kind to us this summer 
as they were the last. On the subject of 
overhauling a bicycle we had a few words 
to say in the last volume when reviewing 
the cycling outlook, so we have no need to 
refer again to the matter yet awhile. 

If you are thinking of a new bicycle 
this year (or perhaps your first bicycle) 
you will find these notes of some interest. 
First you will read how for even a little 
less than 51. a very reliable cycle 
of reputable make can be obtained. Of 



No. 16 Model (Boy’s). 

Fig. 1a. —The “Humber” juvenile Cycles. 


course second-hand cycles can be purchased 
for much less money, but unless you know 
the history of the cycle you are buying— 
that is to say, unless you are buying it 
of some person known to you, or some¬ 
body of repute—it is often likely to prove 
a doubtful bargain, and new cycles are so 
very reasonable nowadays, and may be 
purchased on the instalment plan too, that 



No. 17 Model (Girl’s). 

Fig. 1b.—The “Humber” juvenile Cycles. 


it is hardly any saving to purchase one 
that has seen two or three seasons of rough 
usage or hard work. 

Following the short account of some of 
the best complete cycles of the day, we 
give details of what are the best things 
to look out for in the important depart¬ 
ment of accessories. Thus you will be 
able not only to see that you get the best 
of everything to commence the 1912 season 
with, but you will also learn the various 
other little specialities which go to make 
up the perfect bicycle. This is of the 
greatest importance if you are having a 
cycle built specially for you of one of the 
well-known fittings such as “ B.S.A.,” 
“ Eadie,” or “ Components.” These 
cycles are much in vogue, and can be put 
together under your own direction by 


By WALTER DEXTER. 

most of the cycle engineers in the towns 
and villages throughout the kingdom. 

It is pleasing to find how the rising 
generation are year by year being more 
fittingly catered for in the way of cycles, 
more especially as we have repeatedly 
urged in the columns of the “ B.O.P.” in 
years past that if manufacturers would 
only pay as much attention to cycles for 
our boys as they did to the steeds for the 
grown-ups, there would be a vast and 



Fig. 2 .—“ Kynoch,” No. II. Juvenile model. 


profitable field opened up for them in that 
direction. 

Almost every manufacturer of repute 
has now a special juvenile model, in all 
respects an exact reproduction of the 
standard style. 

One of the cheapest such is the Dayton, 
made, by the Day Manufacturing Co., Led. 
They cost the small sum of 4/. 10s. The 
frame is twenty and a-half inches, and the 
wheels twenty-six. A more costly one is 
the Youth’s Rover, price 61. 10s., which 
we illustrated last year. Unlike the 
Dayton, the Youth’s Rover is made in two 
sizes, eighteen and twenty inch frame. 
The renown of the Rover Company’s make 
well warrants the extra 21. charged, 
as the special attention that is paid 
to even the very minutest detail in 
these machines soon absorbs the extra 
money. The Rover Roadster pattern for 
grown-up lads costs 21. more than 
the youth’s pattern, with an additional 
22s. 6 d. for a three-speed gear. 

Between the two above-mentioned makes 
come many famous juvenile cycles. 



Fig. 3.—The “ sparebrook” Juvenile. 


The Humber models for boys and girls 
cost 51. 5s. The “ Swift ” make 

(one of the first to cater for the juniors) 
ie the same price for boys, but 5s. 
more for girls. All these have free wheels, 
which are an essential part of the equip¬ 
ment of any cycle. 

We note that the James juvenile which 
we illustrated last year is now a little 
higher in price, being 4/. 10s., and even 
that is a wonderful production for such 
a high-class factory as that which pro¬ 


duces the renowned James. This has a 
free wheel like those above mentioned, and 
a couple of good strong brakes. 

A very graceful cycle is the juvenile 
“ Kynoch,” made in three sizes, 16 in., 
18 in., and 20 in. The smallest size ia 
particularly useful for tiny youngsters, 
and is not often to be found made by other 
makers. 

The frame is finished off in two colours, 
with rims lined and enamelled to match the 
frame; altogether the Kynoch has taken 
our fancy as a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever. The boy’s model costs 51. 10s. 

The “ Sparkbrook Juvenile” costs the 
same money. You will notice the exten¬ 
sion flap to mudguard on the front wheel. 
We have only one pressing request that 
we wish to make to the cycle manufac- 



Fig. 4.—The “James” Toy Tricycle. 


turer, and that is that a variable speed 
gear should be fitted to the juvenile model 
of cycle. Only those who have ridden 
both with and without a change gear 
can appreciate the benefit of the invention, 
which is surely as much for the comfort 
of our boys as for their elder brothers and 
fathers. 

Before we close this portion of the 
article we must mention the two excellent 



Fig. 5.—The “James” autocar. 


novelties which the James Cycle Co., Ltd., 
have put on the market, and which some 
of my younger readers may have had for 
a Christmas present! If not this year, 
then hope for it (and try to deserve it) 
for Christmas 1912 ! 

The first is the James Toy Tricycle, 
costing from 51. 17 s. 6 d. to 4/. 2s. 6 d. 
according to size. There are three sizes. 
They are guaranteed of best quality 
throughout. 

The second is the James “ Autocar,’' 
costing 4 1. What better present can a 
generous godfather or uncle wish to give 
his boy? Neither of them is a toy; they 
are both practical and useful articles, which 
will give many an hour’s amusement to a 
youngster at any time of the year. 

What go so much to make up a satis- 
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factory bicycle for successful riding are 
the accessories. These accessories are 
those parts that are replaceable on any 
cycle, and in most instances left to the 
buyer’s own choice in selecting. First and 
foremost in these are tyres. 

Tyres .—There is no gainsaying the fact 
that Dunlop tyres are the most in demand 
of all tyres. Perhaps this is on account 
of the fact that the Dunlop tyre was the 
first pneumatic tyre put on the market, and 



Pio. 6.—The Forerunner op the pneumatic 
Tyre, the Thomson tyre for Broughams, 
made IN 1845. 


on account of its patent held the market 
for many years. But as th'e patents 
have expired there are dozens of other 
tyres now on the market which un¬ 
doubtedly are not only “ just as good,” 
but some undeniably better ! “ Warwick,” 
“Cambridge,” and “Edinburgh” tyres 
are all made by the Dunlop Company. 

The Dunlop tyre for cycles was invented 
in 1888, but some forty years previous to 
that a Robert William Thomson made a 



Fio. 7 .—The “Dunlop” Butt-ended Inner Tube. 


pneumatic tyre for broughams, but it was 
not a commercial success. A ’brougham 
wheel, fitted with a Thomson, tyre, is on 
view at the South Kensington Museum. 

One of the latest types of pneumatic 
tyre is the “ Butt Ended ” inner tube. 
Several firms make these, and we illustrate 
the one made by the Dunlop Co. This 
costs 6s. The great advantage of 
these inner tubes is that instead of 
being an endless tube it is one long strip, 


The Hoy's Obvn Taper . 


and can easily be detached without re¬ 
moving the wheel, or interfering with the 
adjustment of chain or hubs. 

Next to tyres, in the matter of im¬ 
portance from a comfort point of view, are 



Fia. 8.— The BIO “Brooks" Saddle. 


Saddles. —What Dunlops are to tyres, so 
are Brooks to saddles. The BIO variety 
which we illustrate is the most popular of 
all Brooks’s saddles. 

The B25 pattern of the same firm is 
especially designed to meet the require¬ 
ments of youngsters. We are delighted 
to notice this, a* we have for years urged 
in these pages that cycle-makers should 
pay more attention than they have done 
to the requirements of the future men 
riders. 

Mud-guards .—We have always advo¬ 
cated the use of mud-guards, and a dis¬ 
pensing with gear-cases. Our climate is 
so uncertain that no cyclist should ride 
without mud-guards. See how’ they keep 


extension flap to the front wheel in par¬ 
ticular is most essential. They are very 
inexpensive, and save a lot of discomfort. 
We illustrate such a flap for front* wheel 
only, but they are also made for the back 
wheel. 

Geancases .—Except you have a Sun¬ 
beam cycle “ with the little oil bath.” 
which enables you to keep the chain in 
good order, we do not advocate gear-casee. 
If mud guards are carried, and a twin 
roller chain is used, w T e have always found 



Fig. 11.—the “Revod” Chain-cover. 

that the chain keeps sufficiently clean even 
in wet weather. In the event of any slight 
accident to the chain or wheel, gear-cases 
are apt to be in the way. A chain-cover, 
however, is not wholly a bad idea, and the 
“ Dover” people of Northampton have an 




Fio. oa. 

Bluemel’s New “Noweight” Mud 


Fig. 9b. 

GUARD, SHOWING METHOD OF ATTACHMENT. 


both the rider and the cycle free from 
dirt! We would advise our readers to see 
that a good strong pair of mud-guards are 
fitted to their next new cycle. Ask for 
one with beaded edges—they are so much 
stronger, will stand any amount of wear, 
and still keep their shape, and weigh very 
little. 

If your cycle has no mud-guards fitted, 
or if you prefer to brave the elements and 
ride with mud-guards only when rain is 
actually threatening, then we can recom¬ 
mend you the new adjustable “ Noweight ” 



Fig. 10.—Extension Guard for Front Wheel. 

guards of Messrs. Bluemel Bros. They 
have no straps to fasten, they simply and 
easily clip on, as shown in our illustration. 
The spring clip precludes any possibility 
of rattle. 

If you ride very much in winter an 


excellent chain-cover, costing only 6s. (or 
6s. 6 d. if transparent). 



Fig. 12.—the “Clarion” Sweet Chime belu 

It is easily detachable, and very firm, 
being made of their speciality “ Exonite.” 

Bells. —A good bell is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Let it be a bell, and use it very 
seldom. Don’t let it be a tinkler, to tinkle 
on the slightest occasion. Let your bell be 
a loud one, and a melodious one too. 

The “ Clarion Sweet Chime Bell ” has 
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lately been brought to our notice. It is 
certainly one of the best and sweetest we 
have ever seen. It costs 3s. and is worth 
it every penny. 

Inflalors .—There ie nothing more annoy¬ 
ing than a faulty inflator that lets the air 



Fio. 13 .—the “Exonite” Foot Pump. 


leak through it before it gets into the tyre. 
See to it that your pump is a good one, and 
has a good connection. If possible a fold¬ 
ing foot pump such as we illustrate should 
form part of your outfit. As you will see, 



Fio. 14.— The “ Ashby ” Folding Carrier. 


it folds up, and can be neatly packed away 
just as any ordinary hand pump. 

Carriers .—One of the neatest carriers wo 
have seen for a long time is the “ Ashby ” 
Folding Carrier. When out of use, as 



Fio. 15.—the Steel-Grip Repair Band. 


our pictures show, it folds up into a 
remarkably small space. 

However, for heavier luggage a some¬ 
what stronger carrier is necessary. 


Lucas’s carriers are excellent, and will 
hold up to half a hundredweight—more 
than sufficient for any little trip you may 
care to make. 

Tool-bags .—A good spanner of the ad¬ 
justable type is an absolute necessity for 
the tool-bag. Don’t carry the oiler in the 
bag. Get one of the long oilers which fit 
into the saddle-pin, or into the top back 
stay of the frame. A good tip to prevent 
spanners and screwdrivers, and possibly 
tyre-removers, from jangling is to utilise 
an old glove, placing one article in each 
finger. 

With your repair outfit don’t omit to in¬ 
clude some repairs for outer covers. The 
“ S.F.” repairing bands are excellent. 
There is a new “ steel grip ” repair band, 
which should prove very useful and find 
great favour. The strip of rubber has a 
steel grip attached to the edges, and this 
instantly gripe the edge of the outer cover, 
forming a perfect mend, and requiring no 
rubber solution. 

Writing of rubber solution reminds us : 
old rubber solution is almost useless. See 
that the old tube is replaced by a new one 
before you start your season. 

Lamps .—When choosing a lamp look to 
see whose make it is. If it is a Miller or 
a Lucas, it is sure to be all right whether 
it costs 2s. 6 d. or 10s. 6 <1. Miller’s 
acetylene lamp, the “ Cetolite,” costs 
this latter sum (or 8s. 6 d. if No. 1 
size), and is one of the best such lamps 
on the market. Personally, we prefer a 
candle lamp for many reasons. 

We suppose you have all gone in for the 
Reflex rear lights which we introduced 
to you last year. We have seen thousands 
of them on the roads the past season. 

We don’t think we have given in these 
pages before a lighting-up table. Here is 
one, which you can cut out, and which we 
hope you will find useful. 


LIGHTrNG-UP TABLE. 



(Green icich 

Time.) 




Date 7th 

14 th 

21st 

28th 

Jan. 

. . . 5.6 

5.16 

5.27 

5.39 

Feb. 

. . . . 5.57 

6.10 

6.23 

6.36 

Mar. 

. . . . 6.48 

7.0 

7.12 

7.24 

April 

. . . . 7.40 

7.52 

8.3 

8.15 

May 

. 8.29 

8.40 

8.51 

9.0 

June 

. . . . 9.10 

9.14 

9.18 

9.19 

July 

. . . . 9.16 

9.10 

9.3 

8.53 

Aug. 

. . . . 8.37 

8.24 

8.10 

7.55 

Sept. 

. 7.33 

7.17 

7.1 

6.44 

Oct. 

. 6.24 

6.9 

5.54 

5.40 

Nov. 

. . . . 5.22 

5.11 

5.2 

4.55 

Dec. 

. 4.50 

4.49 

4.50 

4.35 


Note. —At Bristol, ten minutes must be added to 
the above table; Birmingham, add six minutes; 
Carlisle, add ten minutes; Manchester, add eight 
minutes; Newcastle, add four minutes; York, add 
two minutes ; Glasgow, add fourteen minutes. 

Brakes .—Among cycle accessories brakes 
stand out alone as showing the greatest 
advancement in improvement. Ten years 
ago—and even less—the only brake was one 
that acted as a depression on the front tyre. 
Think of it! How many tyres became 
ruined in this manner, how many accidents 
occurred owing to the refusal of the brake 
to act consequent upon the tyre becoming 
deflated. The advent of the free wheel 
changed the whole aspect of brakes. A 
neater and more effective method of stop¬ 
ping the machine was required, and back¬ 
pedalling brakes were the outcome, brakes 
which were applied to the rim of the wheels 
by the action of back-pedalling. Then 
came the Bowden brakes, the best of all, 
hand applied, the power being transmitted 
by means of the patent Bowden wire. 

A great variety of these are now made. 
The one we illustrate above can be fixed 
to any cycle, and costs complete 12s. 
A similar brake for front wheel costs 6s. 


A neater pattern which can be specified 
when ordering a new machine is the Model 



FIO. 16.—THE “BOWDEN" REAR BRAKE. 

C, which has a very neat attachment at the 
handle-bars for applying the power. 



Fio. 17 .—Model 0 “ Bowden " Brake. 


On the “ Triumph ” cycles a very effec¬ 
tive band brake is fitted. Here again the 



Fig. is.—The “Triumfh” Band Brake. 


power is applied by means of the Bowden 
wire, as you will see from our illustration. 



Fia. 19.—The “Eadie" Coaster. 
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The Hoy's Otovn Taper . 


Band brakes are the most effective of all 
brakes, and where extra hilly country 
is the usual ground for the cyclist, 
safety should demand a brake of this 
description. 

One of the beet of the combined free¬ 
wheel and back-pedalling brakes is the 
Eadie Coaster. Although it has been on 
the market some years, it is constantly 
being improved. The construction of the 
brake is such as to make possible a more 


gradual application than is obtained in any 
similar device, and this is of the greatest 
importance, as the one drawback of coaster 
hubs has, in the mind of the writer, been 
that the pressure of the feet is often too 
quickly and too powerfully applied. In 
the Eadie Coaster, however, the slightest 
backward pressure of the pedals is all that 
is necessary to bring the brake into opera¬ 
tion, yet the whole power is at the rider’s 
service for any and every emergency, and 


can be brought into action with the greatest 
ease. Its direct action enables the cyclist 
to keep perfect control over his bicycle 
down the steepest hill, and at the same time 
does away with the necessity of using rim 
brakes with their detrimental effect on 
both rims and tyres. 

With the Eadie Coaster fitted the rider 
can dismount by the pedal, and wheel his 
machine backwards without bringing the 
brake into operation. 


& @ & 


Officers Training Corps. 


T he Territorials have become a house¬ 
hold word with all; their doings are 
chronicled everywhere. Very little, how¬ 
ever, is known about the Officers Training 
Corps which supply a great proportion of 
the “ Terriers’ ” officers. 

At all the greater public schools there 
had existed for many years voluntary 
corps, which aimed at giving a certain 
amount of discipline and military train¬ 
ing, and encouraging shooting. In many 
cases the discipline was slack, which is not 
to be wondered at, seeing that the corps, 
though “ attached ” to Volunteer units, 
were, so to speak, “unofficial.” Never¬ 
theless they had a real value, and many a 
gallant officer has started his military 
career in a Public School Cadet Corps. 

W T hen the Territorial scheme was pro¬ 
mulgated, the War Office realised the value 
of these Cadet Corps, and determined to 
give them a definite standing as training 
grounds for officers. Applications for ad¬ 
mission to the new scheme were invited, 
and amongst the first were Harrow, West¬ 
minster, and the City of London Schools. 
Various qualifications were required, such 
as a certain number of rank and file, a fair 
standard of efficiency, etc. There were 
few, if any, refusals. 

The main differences between the old 
and the new order of things were that 
(I) The Corps became a recognised unit 
of the county’s military forces; and 
(2) Stricter discipline and a higher all¬ 
round standard of efficiency were insisted 
upon. 

The Public School Corps formed the 
Junior section, the Senior section compris¬ 
ing the University Corps, which had pre¬ 
viously been volunteer battalions. The 
training here was intended to supplement 
that of the schools. 

Certificates .—To encourage efficiency 
in theory and practice the War Office 
grants two certificates, the “ A ” and 
the “ B,” the former being taken 
by the schools and the latter by 
the University Corps. These certifi¬ 
cates are by no means easy to obtain ; the 
examination for the “ A ” including a 
working knowledge of the rifle, its parts 
and use, and of military signals and terms, 
and various tactical questions. In addi¬ 
tion to the written examination there is a 
practical one upon all the above points; 
and the candidates are also required to 
drill a company or battalion in the 
presence of an officer appointed by the 
War Office. 

Training .—The training is carried out 
in various ways. There are the weekly 
parades, which are probably the least 
attractive feature of the corps and the 
least liked. On these occasions ordinary bat- 


fly AN “OLD BOY•• OFFICER. 

talion or company drill is carried on, and 
as many of the non-commissioned officers 
as possible are given an opportunity of 
commanding the battalion. This is the 
best point about these parades. 

Secondly, there is the shooting practice, 
efficiency in which is encouraged in every 
possible way. There are cups or prizes for 
individuals, for sections and companies, 
and often a cup for competition amongst 
the various houses of the schools. 

Of course, there is the Ashburton Shield 
for school eights, for which the competi¬ 
tion is becoming keener every year, though 
the winning of a trophy by a highly 
trained eight is not so admirable as a 
good all-round standard of efficiency in 
shooting. 

Finally, there are field days, generally 
five or six per term. Battles in miniature 
take place on these occasions, and every 
boy gets some idea of skirmishing, taking 
cover, the attack, and so forth. These are 
very popular. 

Camp .—Undoubtedly the consumma¬ 
tion of the entire year’s work is the annual 
ten days’ camp. The schools are formed 
into battalions under the commands of 
specially selected Regular Officers. In 
these ten days more real knowledge of 
military tactics is gained than in all the 
rest of the year. The work is hard and 
the discipline strict, but so popular is 
camp that boys attend year after year. 
It is not too much to say that the training 
is quite as hard as that undergone by 
Territorials. 

When one considers that, at any rate, 
the greater majority of the boys are under 
sixteen and a-half, their stamina and en¬ 
durance are really remarkable. 

The day’s work begins at 5.30 A.M., and 
is practically continued, excepting at 
meal-times, till 6.30 in the evening. 

On an average day there are three parades 
(two on field days) and in addition an 
arms inspection. Neither do these repre¬ 
sent everything. There is the arranging 
of one’s kit, the fetching of the meals, and 
the care of the arms. So rapidly has the 
Officers Training Corps scheme developed 
that this year there were no lees than three 
Public School Camps in various parts of 
the country, each one as large as the one 
camp of 1905. 

In camp, again, keenness is encouraged. 
There are competitions between the schools 
for drumming, bugling, and general smart¬ 
ness, and each school usually awards a 
prize to the best tfent. 

There are generally few cases to be 
attended in the hospital tents, and these 
are chiefly confined to blistered feet and 
colds. Accidents are practically unknown, 
and every facility for seeing the corps 


and their training in camp is given to any¬ 
one interested. 

There is a lighter side to the life in 
camp. “ Camp cricket” must be played 
to be appreciated. The pleasure of being 
“ tossed ” in a blanket is only exceeded by 
the joy of the spectators. Then there are 
inter-school football matches in the cool of 
the evenings, and the inevitable sing-song; 
after these prayers and rest. 

At the end of the camp there is a feeling 
of genuine regret and a real sense of know¬ 
ledge gained. 

When a member of the corps leaves 
school, there are more than one course open 
to him. Many, of course, proceed to a 
University and join the contingent there, 
supplementing their previous training. 
Others, who enter business life, continue 
their training and qualify for a commission 
in the Territorials, and make excellent 
officers. How much they owe to their 
school corps would be impossible to say; 
indeed, many of them would never have 
thought of a commission unless they had 
had some previous training. 

There is another class, who join the 
Special Reserve of officers, a force de¬ 
signed to supplement the officers of the 
Regular Army should occasion arise. 

Finally, there are the great number who 
never again undergo any military training. 
This training has not been lost, however, 
but has helped to make them men ; and 
should a crisis ever come, it is an excellent 
thing to know that there is a body of men 
of the best classes in the community, who 
have had some military training, to fall 
back upon as a nucleus. 



AFTER THE MATCH. 

A FTER the match is won. 

And still and tired I feel, 

A bath, and, when ’tis done, 

A good square meal. 

. Then, after tea, I pray, 

Clive me a cheerful den. 

Where I, in thought, may play 
The game again. 

Before a biasing lire. 

Within a cosy chair. 

What more could I desire 

With me just there P 

A Book P ’Twill give me joy. 

But let that volume be— 

The best for ev’ry boy— 

The "B.O.P.” 1 



The Sbvord of Holy Mede , 
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THE SWORD OF HOLY MEDE. 

By Herbert Howard, 

Author of “ The Belli of BoUreaux ,” “ The Old Inn Sign," etc. 


fpsiBl was mirth In the breeze, and the son shone 
J- bright 

O’er the land on an Easter mom; 

The lark carolled high in an azure sky— 

The thrush sang sweet in the thorn; 

And hill and dale and woodland aisle 
Were astir with hurrying folk: 

To laughter and calling, and loud halloo, 

A Knight from his slumber woke. 

He woke, and sprang from the mossy bed 
He had made him under the stars; 

He looked to his gear, wiped the dew from his 
shield— 

Emblazoned with crest and bars; 

Then led his horse through tangle and brush 
T1H he sighted the thronged highway: 

■“ ’TIs plain,” quoth he, " that pleasure’s afoot. 

For all the world wags this way 1" 

The winding road dipped down to the dale, 

And the young knight checked his steed : 

He saw, through the haze, the moss-clad walls 
And turrets of Holy Hede, 

And a mighty concourse that eddied and surged 
On the sward by the sedge-grown mere: 

The young knight knelt and asked for a heart 
Untrammelled by pride or fear. 

*Mid the folk that crowded the Abbey sward 
There was never a face a-frown— 

They roared delight at the jester's quips 
And the tricks of the nimble clown; 

They joked and they quailed, they danced and 
they laughed. 

And eke to each other would say— 

“ God ’ield you, neighbour ! ”—“ God’s ben’zon, 
friend 1 ” 

** Our Lord is risen to-day 1 ” 

The Abbot he sat on his carven throne 
In a space kept free of the throng; 

He raised his hand, and his reeve bent low 
And beat on a silver gong; 

And all drew nigh in a sudden hush 
As the reeve stepped forth to read 
From an ancient scroll the tale oft told 
Of the Sword of Holy Mede. 

■* This is the writing of Abbot John 
(In heaven now rests his soul I), 

Lord of this manor, seised of rights 
Of sac and soc, theam and tholl: 

Who leaves behind, on his passing hence, 

Of treasures a goodly hoard— 

But nothing he leaves is half so rare 
As his wonderful Eastern sword. 

** And here, on his passing, he lays it down 
That on every Easter day 
This sword shall lie on toe Abbey sward. 

That any may then essay 
To draw toe blade of its scabbard free; 

And, whate'er his estate or birth. 

Whoever shall draw shall gain, if ho will, 

TTi gh lordship over toe earth I ” 

Once more toe Abbot raised his hand. 

And loud did toe trumpets blare; 

Grave men-atrarms brought a casket bright 
And laid it before his chair. 

They lifted the lid, and one bent low 
And turned back a velvet fold: 

A jewelled scabbard flashed in the sun 
On a bed of white and gold. 

Then men stood forth and claimed their right. 

And high and low essayed 
By snatch, or tug, or steady pull 
To draw the unseen blade. 

Bat hand of iron, grip of steel. 

And all that strength availed, 

Ne’er drew the sword a hair's-breadth out, 

And never a man prevailed. 


And some cried out, “ There’s magic here I 
Tho' year after year comes round, 

Men strive and strain, nor arm nor brain 
Hath ever the secret found 1 ’’ 

And some scoffed rudely in their beards, 

" Faith, scabbard and blade are one— 

And none sliall draw, too’ he strive all day 
From toe dawn till set of sun 1 ” 

Then a sudden silence held the throng 
As down from the distant wold 
A rider came, with scutcheoned shield— 

Field azure, and bars of gold: 

A lonely rider whom none could name 
Or his emblem proudly borne; 

Yet ne’er, in good sooth, was knightly gear 
More nobly or bravely worn. 

His youthful brow was smooth and wide. 

His eyes serene and clear; 

About his mouth a softness showed 
A grave smile hovering near. 

He raised his crest and lowered his shield. 

As slowly paced his steed ; 

Then sprang to ground and bent his knee 
To toe Abbot of Holy Mede. 

The Abbot he gave a long keen look 
At the young head bending low; 

He spoke—and his voice was soft to hear— 

“ Arise, Sir Knight, and know 
The warmth of welcome Mede can give 
And tike little it asks in turn : 

Who journeys alone on this Easter mom 
Is all we would seek to leant.” 

*' I am Sir Fulke of Haute Bretagne, 

And I come from toe far south-west; 

I journey aloue because my own 
Dull company likes me best I 
I yield you thanks for your welcome kind, 

But ’tis little I crave indeed: 

A basket of hay—and a brief essay 
With the sword of Holy Mede 1 ” 

The crowd looked on with astonished eyes. 

And many guffawed outright: 

What phantom hope this stripling lured— 

When never a man of might 
In that wide domain but had tried in vain 
To dissever the sheath from blade ? 

The stripling smiled at toe doubting throng, 

And stood forth undismayed. 

He held toe sword his arm’s length out; 

His lips to the hilt lie pressed; 

Then slowly drooped toe point, until 
The cros3-guard touched his breast. 

** In too name of God toe Father I 
In toe name of Christ our Lord I ” 

He drew: toe bare blade flashed forth free— 

The scabbard struck the sward I 

A choking fear seized the surging throng. 

And or ever their wits they found 
A mighty army had sprung to life 
And covered the uplands round I 
Each tree had changed to a pikeman grim. 

Each rock to a horseman bold, 

Each bush to an archer, bending low— 

And their banners were blue and gold I 

The young knight lifted his blade aloft: 

A thunderous answer rolled ; 

He raised his hand : and a silence fell 
On valley and hill and wold; 

He spoke: the notes of his strong young voice 
Rang clear as a silver bell: 

“Ye have seen,” he said. “ ’Twas a fair essay— 
Now hear what I have to tell I 

“ I have ridden long, in my journey here. 

Through a fair and a peaceful land; 

Through fertile plains, where toe young green corn 
Greets the sight on either hand; 

Past orchards—white with their sweet spring blooms— 
By pastures of lowing kine; 

Through hamlets neat—where many a face 
Smiled kindly into mine. 


" And I ask—as I hold in my hand to-day 
What many have vainly sought— 

Which of you here have the lesson learned 
That is ever by warfare taught ? 

Seen the trampled corn, and the orchards bare ? 

Seen the pastures stained with red ? 

Seen the silent hamlets, the gristless mills— 

The wounded, and the dead ? 

" These have I seen, though young my years; 

And here, on this Easter morn, 

I stand, in the name of the Risen Christ— 

Who, mark you all, was bom 
To turn men’s hearts to the way of Peace— 

And thus !—like a sapless reed 
Is broken for ever this fateful blade. 

The Sword of Holy Mede I ” 

He grasped the sword at point and hilt— 

And every eye could see 

How the tempered steel bent, quivered and snapped 
As it struck his mail-clad knee. 

He swung his hands above his head, 

And—flung through the sunlight clear— 

The fragments for ever sank from sight 
In the depths of the sedge-grown mere. 

They watched till the last faint ripple died. 

Then looked with amazement round— 

Each tree, each rock, each thorny bush 
Once more sprang from the ground I 
No army covered the uplands now. 

And out towards the western plain 
A lonely knight was riding fast— 

Sir Fulke of Haute Bretagne I 

Then toe Abbot's voice rose buoyant and strong. 
And he summoned them all to prayer; 

Gentle and simple, servant and lord. 

With heads down-bent and bare. 

In meekness and silence drew nigh at his call. 

And knelt round his carven throne: 

With hands upraised he blessed Sir Fulke 
On his homing, long and lone. 

“ And this empty scabbard,” the Abbot said, 

“ In our cloisters shall hang alway— 

A mute reminder of great tilings wrought 
For toe love of men this day. 

From all that binds to warring and strife 
May men some day be freed 
By toe self-same love that broke In twain 
The Sword of Holy Mede I ” 


m M 

Correspondence. 


ANXIOUS.—We cannot advise you as we do not know 
all the circumstances. You will not pass for the 
Royal Navy unless your teeth are sound. There are 
apprentices for the merchant service, for particulars 
of which see “ The Sea ” ; but you will not pass any 
examination unless you can write a much better 
letter. 

C. Clarke.—S ome dynamos you can convert into 
motors, some you cannot, and some motors you can 
convert; but it all depends on the pattern. Get 
” Small Dynamos and Motors ” by F. E. Powell. 
It costs sevcnpence post free. Is published by 
Percival Marshall & Co., 26-29 Popp ins Court, 
Fleet Street, and may be of great use to you. 

W. Fortune.—T he word is pronounced as if it meant 
toe bough of a tree. 

N. D. C. (Edinburgh).—1. Drawing of no use to us 
and hence its return. Scarcely up to our publica¬ 
tion standard. 2. There were many biographical 
articles in the magazines and newspapers on W. H. G. 
Kingston at the time of his death, now many years 
ago. 

W. S. SLEEP.—You could not do better than inquire at 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, 
Westminster ; but you must be more detailed in 
your questions, as Australia and Canada are both 
so large tliat no general answer would be of any use 
to you. 



1. Mr. Catt (joes fishing. S. He goes to sleep, and his sons play a joke opon him by hanging the fishing-can on the hook. 3. His sons drop the fishing-can in the 
water. 4. Mr. Catt has a bite, and pulls up the fishing-can out of the water, much to his surprise. 5. But he is delighted to find that the fish, thinking the fishing-can 
a new hiding-place, all crowded in it. and he had caught them all. 6. Mr. and Mrs. Catt dine off the fish, but punish their sous for playing such a triok on their father. 









The JVlystery of the Black Cliff 
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The Hoy’s Otvn Taper. 


C AB® spoke persuasively. 

“ At least, ma’am,” he said, “ you will 
carry Mr. Kissingham my message. If he 
won’t see me, of course he won’t. But 
say that a gentleman who has been down 
here for the past fortnight has called, and 
is most anxious to see Mr. Kissinghant’s 
collection of birds.” 

The housekeeper eyed him doubtfully. 
Carr had seen her before in the post- 
office. 

“ Well,” she answered slowly. “ I don’t 
know, I’m sure, sir. Mr. Kissingham has 
always said that he will see nobody. But 
perhaps, if you are interested in birds— 
perhaps —” 

“I am greatly interested in them.” 

” What name shall I give? ” 

“ Callington—Charles Callington.” 

The housekeeper withdrew. Carr smiled 
grimly to himself and surveyed the house. 
It was an old-fashioned mansion, covered 
with ivy and approached by a long wind¬ 
ing drive. Situated in a hollow of the 
hills, thickly wooded around, the place 
was securely sheltered from storm and 
wind. However high the tempest might 
rage up on the cliffs, all would be quiet 
in the hollow of the Grange, for the wind 
would sweep high over the big dip; and 
if, perchance, it took it into its head to 
descend, there was still the heavy belt of 
trees to shelter the house from its blast. 

Carr’s meditations were interrupted by 
the housekeeper’s return. 

“ Mr. Kissingham will see you, sir.” 
Carr stepped forward with alacrity. 
Following the housekeeper, he crossed the 
old hall, with its antique carved furniture 
and worn carpets, and was ushered into 
a room at the farther end. 

An old man was the occupant of the 
room—the only occupant. The detective 
instinctively wondered as to what his 
host’s age might be. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was well-nigh impossible 
even to make a guess. He was very short 
of stature, slightly built, with a small 
wizened face which was badly pitted with 
small-pox. His eyebrows were bushy, and 
covered a pair of steely grey eyes, which 
flashed hither and thither about the room 
in a somewhat nervous fashion, as though 
their owner hardly knew in which direc¬ 
tion to look. 

Carr bowed. " I must apologise for 
this intrusion, sir,” he said gravely. “ I 
am a great bird lover, and, hearing of your 
splendid collection, I felt I could not leave 
the place without seeing it.” 

The old man rose to his feet and 
hobbled unsteadily towards him. 

“ You are welcome,” he croaked, push¬ 
ing forward a chair. “Sit down.” 

Carr accepted the proffered chair. 

“ You have been after the sea-birds,” 
went on the old man in a wheezy croak. 
“ I have heard of you. Let me see—what 
did you say your name was ? ” 

“ Callington.” 

The old man frowned and shook his head. 
“ Callington,” he repeated. “ No ! That 
wasn’t the name. And yet—yet I think 
it began with a ‘ C.’ ” 

“ I have been down at Trevagel about 
a fortnight,” Carr supplemented him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Ah! yes, yes.” The old man looked 
around him, and then hobbled to a door 
which apparently led into a room off the 
one in which they were sitting. 

“ Come,” he said. “ I will show you 
my birds.” 

He pushed the door open, and Carr, 
rising to his feet, followed him. The 
room into which they passed together was 
more like a museum than anything else. It 
was a very large apartment, full of glass 
cases containing stuffed birds. 

Carr’s heart gave a bound. There were 
specimens there which he would have given 
all that he possessed to shoot himself. 
Almost in his excitement he forgot the 
object of his visit. For an hour he fol¬ 
lowed the old man round the room, peering 
into case after case, asking innumerable 
questions, receiving innumerable replies. 

At last he drew himself up near the 
window and looked out. Nestling among 
the trees he could see outhouses, with 
what looked lik§ an outdoor aviary. 

“You have some living birds?” he 
suggested. 

The old man inclined his head. 

“ Yes ! Yes ! ” he croaked. “ But they 
are not sea-birds. They are birds I have 
had sent to me from all over the world, 
you understand ! ” 

Carr nodded, still peering through the 
window. 

“ I should much like-” he began. 

The old man interrupted him. 

“ No, no,” he answered. “ They are 
nothing—nothing. They are not worth 
showing you. Besides, my gout will not 
allow of me to accompany you, you under¬ 
stand.” 

Carr apologised, and looked at his watch. 

"I am deeply indebted to you, Mr. 
Kissingham,” he said. “ Your collection 
is a splendid one, and I much envy you its 
possession.” 

The old man croaked. 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered; “ it is a good 
one—a good one.” 

He pushed open the door into the room 
which they had previously vacated. Hob¬ 
bling to the fireplace, he pulled the bell. 

(To be 


“ You will excuse me, Mr. Callington,” 
he said, holding out his hand, “ if I ask 
my housekeeper to show you out. Even 
the small amount of exercise I have taken 
in walking round my museum has tired 
me. I am an old man.” 

Carr shook hands and renewed his 
thanks. Following the good woman who 
had ushered him into the house, he found 
himself once again at the front door. 
Bidding her a smiling farewell, he set off 
down the drive without once turning his 
head. But he possessed a vague sort of 
idea that his departure was witnessed by 
a pair of eyes which looked at him from a 
window on the ground floor, and might 
very well be the second room which led 
out of that in which he had first found his 
late host. 

As soon as he was well out of sight of 
the house, the detective paused. With a 
glance round him, he turned off into the 
trees, and followed a email path which 
led through what was practically a wood. 
The ground beneath his feet was moss- 
covered, and he walked noiselessly—not 
that he deemed the precaution a very 
necessary one. 

In four or five minutes—when, as he 
imagined, he must be approaching the out¬ 
door aviary—he came to a clearing. Close 
in front of him lay a gravel pit, and upon 
its edge he paused, turning over in his 
mind what direction he should take. 

Something fluttered upon the ground. 
Stooping, he picked it up. A smile came 
into his face, and, drawing his pocket-book 
from the inside of his coat, he drew a 
second feather therefrom, and compared 
it with the one which he had just dis¬ 
covered. They matched. With a grim 
frown he placed the two of them side 
by side, and returned them safely to his 
pocket. 

There were other feathers within sight— 
many of them—all apparently of the same 
kind. For a long time he stood there, 
gazing around him with a tense look upon 
his face. Then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, he turned on his heel and re¬ 
traced his steps. 
itinued.) 
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The Hay mouth Scouts . 

THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “The Goldsmith oj Chepe,” "A Hero in Wolfskin,” “A Trooper of the Finns,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE SISTER OF CITOYEN DUJARDIN THINKS AND ACTS. 


M adame Friteau missed her guests as 
the evening advanced. The evening 
meal was prepared for them; no one came. 
She grew anxious. Then she remembered 
her brother’s visit, and her anxiety in¬ 
creased ; he was not the sort that threatens 
idly. She noticed that her husband was 
uneasy and cast many half-scared glances 
in her direction. When she mentioned the 
lateness of her guests he suggested, with 
very evident insincerity, that perhaps they 
had slipped off, not meaning to return. 
“They came without notice; be assured 
they will go away in a similar fashion,” 
he said; “there is something suspicious 
about them.” 

But Madame would not have it thus. 
She had tended them well; the ladies were 
very gentle and would not behave so un¬ 
mannerly as to leave her without a “ good¬ 
bye” ; moreover, they owed her money, and 
she was ready to pledge her own honesty 
for theirs. She rated her husband soundly 
for his ill thoughts, and he, trying to 
excuse himself and abate her anger, only 
made matters worse for himself. A friend 
who had dropped in for rest and refresh¬ 
ment overheard the heated words from the 
kitchen, and when the good woman came 
into the public part of the inn to let her 
anger cool in more congenial company than 
that of her spouse, the solitary customer 
looked up and remarked, “ So the bad 
guide does not excuse the guest that has 
gone astray, eh? ” 

“ What’s that? ” asked Madame. 

“ Citoyen Friteau went with his guests 
part of their way to the river, and I heard 
him instruct them as to the rest of the 
journey.” 

“ And he sent them a bad way? ” 

“ Not a good one, Citoyenne; for myself 
1 should have chosen a better path.” 

“ How so? ” 

The man explained where he had met the 
party and overheard the instructions as to 
route. As the good wife listened, a light 
suddenly broke in upon her. “ Citoyen 
Friteau shall find what he has lost,” she 
said sharply. She sought the kitchen and 
her husband again. One glance at her 
stern, set face, and Friteau’s courage fled ; 
he tried to get his body to flee also, but 
his angry wife prevented any such move. 
“ So,” she said, “ you are a Dujardinist, 
eh? A traitor to me, a foe to my guests, 
those that put bread in your mouth ? ” 

The scared innkeeper tried to explain, 
but his tongue was peremptorily silenced; 
his wife had not yet said her say. “ When 
did you plan this trick with the Citizen 
Judge ? Why did not my brother honour 
me by a share in the plot? What blood 
money have you taken ? Do you rob 
Madame between you? And have you 
thought that General Bonaparte will hang 
you from your own sign ? What have you 
to do with Dujardin? Have you a wife? 
—a child ?—a respectable house ? Do you 


murder travellers, eh? or do you answer 
for the safety of your guests as an honest 
innkeeper should do ? ” 

Citoyenne Friteau paused from lack of 
breath. She recovered it and decided to 
waste it no more in talking; she would be 
up and doing. “ I go to brother Dujar¬ 
din,” she announced. “Go you and look 
for the two men and the lad. It shall go 
worse with you if they come to harm than 
any evil that the Citizen Judge can work 
you for disobeying him. Who is he, that 
he should command you ? Begone ! ” 

Friteau shuffled out; he was scared of 
his wife; scared of his brother-in-law; and 
there was at the back of his mind a horror 
of what General Bonaparte might do. He 
decided it would be better to offend the 
mob-leader than his wife and the greatest 
of all Frenchmen. Yet he had no idea 
where Dujardin had imprisoned Jean and 
the two others. His wife, he knew, would 
go straight to her brother’s house. Whither 
should he turn? He decided the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river would be the most 
likely place. 

Madame Friteau certainly did not hesi¬ 
tate as to the direction she should take. 
Walking rapidly and determinedly, she 
threaded the devious and darksome byways 
to the old house where her notorious 
brother held his court. It was not pleasant 
to take such a journey; it was not even 
safe ; but Madame was as fearless and reck¬ 
less as the Citizen Judge himself. She 
kept the middle of the road, held her head 
in the air, and strode stoutly on. Her 
sabots rang on the hard, sun-baked road¬ 
way, and all lurking rascals had notice of 
her coming. Many a one peered out at her 
and concluded that it was wiser to leave 
so stout a citoyenne alone. 

She reached her destination and knocked 
at the door. The sentinel within was alert 
and challenged her. “Who’s there?” 

“ The sister of Citizen Judge Dujardin. 
Open quickly.” 

She put plenty of haste into her voice, 
and the man may be forgiven for thinking 
that the sister of his leader must be urged 
by some matter of the gravest importance 
to venture so far at a late hour. The bolts 
shot back as quickly as nimble fingers 
could make them. 

“ The Citizen Judge is out,” said he. 

“ I know it," answered Madame. 
“ Where has he put the woman, the girl, 
and the boy who were lodged with me ? ” 

“ In yonder room ”—the man pointed to 
the door. 

“ Dolt! imbecile ! ” cried she scornfully. 
“ They are not safe there. Is it wise to 
hide your guilt in your own house? Have 
you no care for your necks ! Quick, let me 
have them.” 

“ Impossible, Citoyenne ! ” 

“Impossible! Are you mad also? Do 
you want the soldiers to come and shoot 
you down? I have walked here to save 


life. There is not a moment to lose. 
Quick ! the key ! ” 

Completely taken in by her manner, the 
sentry ran and unlocked the door. Madame 
did not allow him, however, to enter the 
room, for that would have betrayed her 
instantly. “ Back to the door and 
watch ! ” He obeyed. 

A minute later, protesting against being 
hurried out into danger and the darkness, 
the three fugitives were hustled into the 
street. “ Shall I come with you, Cito¬ 
yenne? ” asked the sentry. 

“No. Lock the door and get to your 
own house as speedily as possible; better 
still, go and hide until the morning, then 
come in secret to me.” 

So it came to pass that when Dujardin 
returned from the river he found neither 
guard nor prisoners, neither was there any¬ 
one to tell him exactly what had happened. 

Meanwhile the astute hostess of “ Le 
Petit Caporal ” had awakened the priest 
of St. Etienne, and her guests were safely 
stowed away in the great church, where 
none could find them. Then she sat down 
to await her husband, her brother, or any¬ 
one who chose to call upon her. 

The first to come was Jean Girardot, and 
he received a warm welcome and got good 
news. His visit lasted but a few minutes; 
then he went again to find his late com¬ 
panions. They were waiting for him 
anxiously enough. In less than an hour 
afterwards they were seated in the crypt 
of the church eating a supper they sorely 
needed. 

(To he continued.) 

--Ri 



The Birthday Hamper. 

HERBERT (whose sister has lately been trying her hand 
at cooking)-. “My word! It's heavy enough 1 Must 
be one of Maud's cakes inside!" 
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The Hojr's Obun Taper , 


A Visit to a Gulls Moss 


M any of us have for so long associated 
gulls and sea-cliffs together that 
one immediately suggests the other. We 
certainly cannot picture sea-cliffs without 


the charms that these graceful birds alone 
can provide, and the very idea of gulls 
without cliffs seems to require a stretch 
of imagination. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 

weathered cliffs, both of which have been 
constant companions throughout the 
dreary winter months. How strange it 
seems that this bird should willingly leave 


behind it all the attractions that the 
romantic scenery of our coasts can offer, 
and just at a time when Nature is be¬ 
ginning to awaken on every hand, and 


none of these things, and betakes itself to 
some slimy moorland pool, or some pretty 
b°g, and there with fewer worldly attrac¬ 
tions it can devote more care to the 
hatching and rearing of its young. 

There are many of these inland colonies 
scattered over the British Isles, and any 
open moor or marsh may be chosen pro¬ 
vided that there are some pools in the 
vicinity. Particularly foul and offensive 
some of these pools are, and one wonders 
how the beautiful plumage remains un¬ 
polluted amid such surroundings. 

If the ponds are large and the situation 
secluded, the gulls will increase amazingly, 
for they yearly return to the same locality 
to nest, and many of their descendants 
accompany them. 

Scoulton Mere in Norfolk is one of the 
largest and most historical gulleries in 
England, and here they have nested every 
spring for over 300 years, and this in spite 
of the fact that between thirty and forty 
thousand eggs were gathered every spring. 

As we approach such a gullery across the 
usual level peaty plain we shall note the 
trees gradually giving place to a few gorse 
bushes, and the heather disappearing 
before the rushes and sphagnum moss 
which flourish in the damper ground, but 
we shall see little indication of the host 
of birds hidden from our gaze by the beds 
of rushes half a mile ahead. 

All is silent, save for the occasional 
“ Kak-kak ” of a solitary sentinel slowly 
sailing round above us. Soon he is joined 
by one or two others, and a few hundred 
yards ahead some white forms show up 
conspicuously against a darker rushy back¬ 
ground, while a number are seen hovering 
above the ponds. 

No doubt the hidden crowd of gulls 
depend very largely on their sentinels for 
instruction, for suddenly they all rise up 
from their nests, a vast cloud of beating 
wings, the dazzling purity of which can 
be best appreciated as a beam of sunlight 
illuminates the scene. The silence that 



[Photos by E. Wilfrid Taylor. 

A typical Black-hcaded Gull’s Nest. 



A Gull Pond. 

A Nest containing three newly hatched Gulls. xhe white gulls show up conspicuously against the dark rushes. 


There is, however, one species of gull 
particularly which yearly, as the nesting 
season approaches, tears itself away from 
the treacherous sea and the storm- 


when the sea has declared a truce for a 
few months, and plays gently and harm¬ 
lessly at the foot of the cliffs ! 

But the black-headed gull cares for 


reigned a few moments before has now 
given place to a perfect babel of discor 
dant and harsh screams as the birds come 
wheeling and swooping overhead inti- 
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Visit to a GtilV s Moss , 


A 

mating very plainly that our presence is 
anything but welcome. 

The gullery consists of several ponds of 
thick, brackish water around which the 
rushes grow in great profusion, forming 
islands and dense beds amidst which the 
nests are built. Another step or two, and 


Wild duck nest freely among the gulls, 
apparently indifferent to their clamorous 
neighbours; while on the outskirts a few 
pairs of teal, snipe, and redshank rear 
their young, and lend a little variety to 
the scene. 

As we turn our backs upon the protesting 
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bird that alights on the wrong nest, for 
the indignation of the rightful owner 
descends on the unfortunate bird usually 
in a shower of well-directed pecks. In a 
similar manner a carrion crow or heron 
foolish enough to trespass over this part 
of the marsh is hurried onwards by showers 




The Black-headed Gull usually has a good look round before— 


— resuming her interrupted duties. 


•we must walk carefully, for every tussock 
holds a nest, and sometimes several are 
crowded together until they touch one 
another. It is sometimes possible to reach 
nine or ten nests without moving the feet ! 
The eggs, two or three of which line every 
nest, harmonise to some extent with the 
colour of the surrounding rushes, but vary 
greatly, and mav 'be found of almost any 
size, shape, and colour. Four eggs may 
occasionally be found in a nest, but if we 
come across a five we may be sure that 
two hen birds have contributed. 

As we pass along the margins of the 
ponds the owners of the nests in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity swoop past our heads, some¬ 
times making the air swish past our ears, 
while ever and anon one bird, bolder than 
the rest, will float for an instant on the 
wateT, plunge her red beak below the sur¬ 
face, and fly up to rejoin the pandemonium 
above—this is an excellent opportunity 
for admiring her beautiful plumage and 
graceful build. 

The most favoured nesting sites are 
those on the rushy islands, and here all 
the available space is utilised. These 
are well worth visiting; and though some 
yards of slimy water intervene, it is not 
sufficiently deep to make wading impos¬ 
sible. Once there we are likely to come 
across some of the downy little chicks 
which, frightened at our approach, have 
swum out to these islands and hidden 
themselves. These little fluffy youngsters 
are surprisingly good swimmers, and can 
look after themselves as well as farmyard 
chickens. In a week or two, when all the 
eggs have hatched, young gulls will be 
swimming away in everj* direction, until 
one is puzzled to know how the anxious 
parents can ever find their own offspring 
again. 


crowd the birds gradually congregate 
above the nests until the air is full of their 
gleaming forms; then, as if by a common 
impulse, they alight on their respective 
nests, and comparative silence reigns, in 


of pecks, and he knows better than to 
stop and argue the point. 

While wandering on the moors we may 
sometimes come across small gulleries con¬ 
sisting of twenty to fifty pairs. The nests 



When alt is quiet they return to their nests. 


forcible contrast to the excited clamour of 
a moment before. 

Before recommencing their domestic 
duties in earnest they usually rise again 
from their nests for a minute or two, and 
these false-alarm manoeuvres are often re¬ 
peated several times, and woe betide the 


will be clustered closely together around 
some bog, while isolated nests may be found 
some considerable distance from water, 
and built midst the dry heather. Although 
water is a great attraction to this bird, it 
appears to be able to dispense with it 
altogether under stress of circumstances. 
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The 'Boy's Otun Taper. 

The Substitute. 


M y friend Smith Minor is much more 
shrewd than his years would suggest, 
and he tells a capital Btory. So in the holi¬ 
days I am wont to take him out fishing, and 
when the bites won’t come we rest ourselves 
and discuss men and matters. Often I am 
rewarded by a yarn, but at times I fear that 
he may draw a little upon his imagination. 
Last evening, for instance, I rather fancy 
that he did : for this is the story as he told 
it to me. 

No (he said), I’ve learned better than to 
trust appearances. So has Comber. How ? 
Well, I’ll tell you. 

It happened this way. Mr. Redwing, our 
Third Form master, was taken ill last year. 
You know we call him Square Toes, and he’s 
ieen master of the Third ever since I re¬ 
member : in fact, tradition runs that there 
never was a Third at St. Oliver’s without 
Square Toes. He grew up with the building. 

He’s a curious old chap, with a very 
saroastio tongue, and rarely smiles at you. 
And ugly ! that’s not the word for it. But 
there’s nobody in the place to equal hi m 
at keeping you in order. He’B had some 
tough customers to tame, too, in his day: 
they say he enjoys it. You see, discipline has 
mostly been a bit Black in the Second, so a 
few fellows come up to the Third each new 
term and imagine that they are going to have 
jinks. They promise to give us others all 
sorts of sport. They do, but it is Square 
Toes’ sport, not theirs. Sometimes when 
they’ve started their ragging he’ll just look 
at them a minute, and say something very 
quiet and cutting about their appearance, 
or their habits, or their opinions, until the 
others can’t keep from laughing at them. 
That always stops it at once, because no 
chap, you know, likes being laughed at, or 
made a fool of before his friends. But 
another day, when they’ve forgotten or want 
to get their own back, he’ll tackle them quite 
differently ; and he always scores. 

Curiously, too, he doesn’t go in much for 
impots. I believe he sets less than any master 
at St. Oliver’s, but there’s no one you funk 
so much. When a fellow hasn’t pleased 
him for some little time, he’s got a dodge of 
having him up to his room, and giving him 
a straight jaw. It isn’t really “ pi,” bub 
it makes you feel funny; and afterwards, 
if you’re going to do anything, you find 
yourself wondering whether it’s the sort 
of thing he’d like. 

They say he started that wheeze some 
years ago, a long time before I was in the 
Third, with a fellow called Ogleaf, who had 
no people of his own and was a real rotter 
and slackster : a sort of oily customer, who 
was always loafing about. It was just after 
the Head had expelled him, too, so the chaps 
couldn’t see why Square Toes should waste 
his time jawing him, when he was off for 
good. What happened to Ogleaf ? Oh, he’s 
at the Cape now, and doing awfully well. 
It’s said that he writes to Square Toes very 
often. 

But I’m getting away from my yam, 
because it isn’t directly about Square Toes, 
though it may help things if you understand 
what a tartar he is. 

Well, a year ago now—last September it 
was—Square Toes fell ill. All of a sudden, 
when we hadn’t been back very long. At 
first nobody thought there was much the 
matter with him, so the Third were swopped 
about among all the other masters at odd 
times. First hour Mr. Watson would take 
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us, next Mr. Spearing, and so on. We liked 
that, as generally they’d give us something 
to copy out or stew up while they were 
attending to their own chaps ; and as long 
as you kept quiet you could scribble notes, 
or write see page 15, see page 37, see page 101, 
etc., and those kind of tips in your books. 
They’d never spot you. Why, I recollect 
that during that first week Squidger and 
White played ten triangular Test Matches 
—where you shut your eyes and jab down 
at a square with the runs and “ how outs ” 
on it—and they got Trumper out for a blob 
every time. Old Spearing would never have 
caught them at last if White hadn’t gone 
to sleep in the middle of Kinneir’s innings, 
and begun to snore. That finished the Test 
Matches. 

I suppose the Head tumbled to it that 
this scheme didn’t work very well: anyhow, 
one Friday morning he came into Mr. 
Watson’s class, while we were having a 
dictation, and told us that we should be 
sorry to hear that Mr. Redwing would be 
unable to attend to his duties for a few 
weeks. For the present, however, hiB place 
would be filled by a new master. This gentle¬ 
man would arrive from London on Monday, 
and he (the Head) need only add that the 
Third must put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and preserve the “ continuity of their 
work.” 

Now I know that lots of us were really 
sorry to hear that Square Toes was too ill 
to work, and perhaps we thought about 
bucking up all the harder to please him. 
But naturally we couldn’t help a little 
excitement, and there was the fun of putting 
the stranger through his paces, and some 
pleasure in the reflection that he would be 
unable to keep us in such subjection as our 
martinet did. 

But Comber cherished larger ideas. 

“ I’ll tell you what, my boys,” he said: 
“ if you fellows are going to be squeamish 
for Square Toes’ sake, I’m not. At all 
schools a new boy is always fair game: 
why shouldn’t a new master be so as well ? ” 

Comber was an overgrown youth, but 
sharp as a needle. He’d only been promoted 
that term, so I suppose he had less reason 
to feel any scruples ; besides, he hated work, 
but he had good points. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “ this pro-tem. joker 
is fair game, and I’m going to hunt him. 
See ? ” 

“ Right-O,” cried Swinburne, breaking 
the chain of metaphor, “ and while the cat’s 
away the mice will play ! Who’ll be a 
mouse T ” 

And so during the next two days our 
attitude towards the substitute and the 
manner of his reception, shaped more or less 
into an indifferent tolerance on the part of 
some, and in others assumed a little of the 
spirit of the chase. 

But if only we’d known ! 

With a lively relish for a treat in store, 
all eyes were turned on Monday to the 
Masters’ breakfast table, but there was no' 
sign of our victim. Nor was curiosity better 
rewarded at chapel. “ I—guess—that—he— 
has—funked—it,” was the reading of the first 
line of “ Jerusalem the golden,” sung into 
my ear by Comber. He must have flattered 
himself that the Btranger divined his amiable 
intentions. Happily, patience was put to no 
longer strain, for at nine o’clock precisely 
the Head entered our class room, accom¬ 
panied by Him ! 


We jumped to our feet. 

“ Boys,” said the Head, “ you will re¬ 
commence your work to-day under the guid¬ 
ance of Mr. Redwing’s substitute. You 
could not be in better hands. Shortly, I 
trust, we shall see Mr. Redwing back, but 
meanwhile I shall look to you all to do your 
very best to maintain the standard of your 
work, and the discipline of your form.” 
Had the Old Man any suspicions ? “ Should 
any marked retrogression come to my notice,” 
he continued, “ or any lack of effort or 
attention ” — with a glance at White, 
who was blinking ominously — “I shall 
know how to deal with it. Boys, this is 
Mr. Wheezlecake.” 

You could have knocked us down with a 
feather, as Aunt Ella says when she is 
telling the mater how her servants give 
notice. 

“ Wheezlecake! ” 

And if the name was not enough, the 
appearance of its bearer would have com¬ 
pleted the feather feat in any company. 
A brand-new mortar-board, much too big, 
crowning a tiny figure and a face as round 
as a circle in Euclid. Babyish, rosy, and 
quite round, with a large pair of goggles. 
A brand-new rabbit-skin hood, a brand-new 
gown, a brand-new dark suit—altogether, 
too obviously, a brand-new schoolmaster. 
And a Wheezlecake 1 

Now can you blame us ? The transition 
in our lot was too dramatic. From the old 
campaigner to the raw tyro; from a rule 
Medic and Persian to that of a mushroom; 
from our Square Toes to a Wheezlecake I 
Can you ? 

But there were to be no manifestations 
that day. The Head kept a keen eye upon 
us, and was in and out of the room most 
of the time, to watch the cake as well as the 
currants, as Badger put it. 

Next morning the fun began. 

Squidger, who had been poring over his 
Latin dictionary before chape], went straight 
up to the substitute as soon as we were settled, 
holding out a slip of paper. “ Please, sir, 
can you tell me how to translate these 
words ? ” he inquired with an air of genuine 
concern. 

The stranger looked at the paper, coloured 
hotly, glanced again at Squidger, hitched up 
the shoulders of his gown (a token of distress 
which we were speedily to recognise), shot 
another glance at his inquisitor, and “ What’s 
your name, lad I ” he asked, in a voice of 
remarkable softness. 

“ Please, sir, Squidger, sir—I mean Wilton 
Tomkinson, sir,” replied that thirster after 
knowledge. 

“Well, Tomkinson,” answered The Bun 
(as we had already christened him), and 
raising the paper to his eyes, “ placenta is the 
Latin for a cake, and mustela that for a 
rodent of the—er— weasel variety. But 
why," he added nervously, feeling his 
ground—“ why you should ask me this in 
your arithmetic hour I fail to understand.” 

Squidger has quite a winning way when he 
likes, and he assumed it for the occasion. 

“ Oh, sir, I only wanted to know, you 
know, Bir. Thank you, sir. Mustela a 
weasel , and placenta a cake. Thank you, sir.” 
And he returned to his place leaving The 
Bun very red and dubious. But his thoughts 
were soon diverted to Badger,who fished out 
a problem at the end of his algebra about x 
cutting up a cake into five unequal parte, 
so that y received two and seven-eighths 
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times as much as z, and 6 got none at all. 
Averring that this problem must be im¬ 
possible, Badger craved its solution, with 
much insistence upon the commodity divided. 
And when that had been solved, and White 
had been commanded half a dozen times to 
cease snoring, young Wright asked what 
was the exact animal which the proverb says 
you cannot catch asleep, and whether it was 
true that half a cake is better than no bread. 
80 with one dodge and another we gave him 
a good time that day, and for several days 
afterwards. But he bore it all meekly—in 
fact, so meekly that the fun fell rather flat, 
and we had to cast about for new methods 
of amusement. 

And if The Bun had a poor time with us, 
he wasn’t a bit more popular with his fellow- 
masters. He avoided their society, never 
smoked a pipe in the common room, kept 
to himself all day. I believe they dubbed 
him the most unsociable colleague they ever 
struck. You see, he couldn’t use Square 
Toes’ quarters, but lived by himself in one 
of the school cottages which was kept fur¬ 
nished for emergencies. But it was a long 
way beyond the football ground, and the 
masters weren’t likely to drop in upon him 
at odd times, as otherwise they would have 
done. So he rarely Baw them except at 
meals and in school, but went his own 
way and must have felt pretty lonely. 

And then things happened. 

Now I’m not sure if I ever told you that all 
of us fellows were very much attached at that 
time to the Head’s youngest daughter ? 
Phyllis she was called. Most of the Sixth 
used to try all they knew to show off before 
her when they got the chance. She wasn’t 
much older than us, really—probably 
seventeen; had only finished school about 
m year. Of course you know the way girls 
have of making a man look small, and if 
Squidger or I or Comber or anyone in the 
Lower School made up to her she always put 
on frills. But we knew all the same that 
Talbot, the chapel monitor (he’d a real 
moustache), used to hang about after her 
when he went through the Head’s house 
to ring the chapel bell. And a story ran 
that he’d proposed to her three terms running, 
but that she wouldn’t have anything to do 
with him. And we were jolly jealous. 

Jealousy is a bad thing. It drives a man 
Into all sorts of tricks he’d never dream of 
otherwise, and it drove a few of us into 
spying ! Pretty low down, I agree; but 
we were waxy with Talbot and we owed him 
a bit for a shabby turn he’d served Tordoff; 
and so when we heard that he had started 
meeting Phyllis at the comer of the Gudgeon 
Wood on Saturday afternoons, we took it 
into our heads to stalk him and give him a 
fright. There was a little sort of arbour 
place at the back of a gamekeeper’s cottage 
where the two had been seen, or so one of 
the Second Form kids let out. On two 
or three Saturdays Hutchinson and I and a 
few more had hidden ourselves at the edge 
of the wood opposite that arbour, but nobody 
had come. So it looked as if Talbot—if it 
really was he—had Bmelled a rat. 

Then one Saturday Comber and I decided 
to try by ourselves, but directly after dinner 
we were nabbed for an hour’s fagging, so 
three o’clock had just gone when we got 
to the stream side of the Gudgeon. From 
there we had to work through, and so to the 
ditch and brushwood on the other side, 
where you could lie down and squint across 
at the cottage. VVe were trespassing, and so 
we went very quietly; and when we’d gained 
the ditch we made ourselves snug before 
we parted the branches to peep through. 
And then we did see something. 

In the arbour, with her back to us, sat 
Phyllis and — somebody else. That some¬ 
body certainly wasn’t Talbot. Talbot 


was taller and broader altogether. And that 
somebody, as we watched, put an arm round 
Phyllis, and Phyllis dropped her head upon 
his shoulder. This was too much, and 
Comber whispered that we ought to slope 
off. And so we should have done, but, 
looking round to see if the coast was clear, 
whom should we spot but the aggressive 
mekeeper, cruising about among the trees 
hind us. We daren’t get up while he 
was there; we were on forbidden ground, 
and we’d tasted his ash stick before. Also 
we recalled a threat that the Head should 
know of it next time. So there we were, 
and there we had to stay, hoping that he 
might not discover us. 

Worse was to follow. 

Phyllis began to cry—at first softly, then 
in heavy sobs ; and the more she cried, the 
closer her somebody held her. Then he 
spoke, and almost every word was distinct 
to us. 

“ Don’t cry, darling. You can’t help it; 
and the boy never means it.” 

“ But he does, dear,” she sobbed. “ He’s 
prop—op—op—osed to me three times. And 
ne frightens me so when he says he’ll cut 
his throat; but I can never like him— 
never, never, never ! ” 

“ He’s only a lad, child, and you’re only 
a little girl; and you’ll both get over it very 
soon.” 

Could they be speaking of Talbot ? 

Then they kissed each other. 

“ You dear old thing,” said Phyllis, 
smiling again now, “ you are good to me. 
But we shouldn’t meet like this. Just 
suppose they found out about you and me, 
and why you-” The rest was inaudible. 

*‘ They won’ t, darling. Those horrible little 
boys haven’t; and if they can’t, who can T ” 

Comber looked at me. I looked at 
Comber. “ Horrible little boys,” indeed ! 
And whose voice was it ? 

“ But they tease the life out of me,” he 
continued, “till I have felt more than once 
like throwing it up. But if I did-” 

The words dropped again, but in that 
second the truth had come to both of us. 

Phyllis’s somebody was Wheezlecake! 
Our Wheezlecake ! Flirting with her as if 
he’d known her all his life. And when he rose 
and bent the familiar round face and goggles 
down to her little features, we had seen 
enough. Gamie or no gamie, we were off. 
W T e squirmed along that ditch, wriggled to the 
right, made the wood, saw Velveteens fifty 
yards off, gave one whoop, and rushed for it. 
Twenty minutes later we were in St. Oliver’s, 
blown as any Dutchmen. 

But we’d a ripping secret. Then Comber 
up and spoke. 

“ Look here, Smith,” he said, “ we must 
keep this to ourselves—just you and I. 
Because, although The Bun is such a mug, 
we ought not to have heard what we did. 
I’d like to tell the other chaps, and if we had 
come across it any other way I’d vote for 
doing so ; but we sort of sneaked it, eh ? ” 

I agreed. 

“ Although I don’t Bay,” he continued, 
“ that we need let The Bun off altogether. 
What right has he to make up to our Phyllis ? 
I like his beastly cheek ! No, you and I 
will just hint something to him when he’s 
alone, and give him a scare. But we’ll let 
him know that his secret is safe, and he’ll 
fancy we are holding it over his head like 
the sword of that sportsman Damocles.” 

“ And how about the beast Talbot T ” I 
asked; “ because he must have been 

frightening her.” 

“ Oh,” said Comber, “ leave Talbot alone. 
He’s a skunk; and that’s her secret—see ! 
Besides, he’s leaving at end of term.” 

Again I agreed. 

Well, we didn’t let out a word to anyone 
else, but we watched The Bun’s behaviour 


very carefully the next week; and on the 
Sunday after, following a plan we’d made. 
Comber and I presented ourselves at the 
cottage, where, as I said, he lived by him¬ 
self. He twigged us coming up the path, 
and came to meet us. Then he took us into 
his sitting-room, but somewhere in the 
house we heard a door closing. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” said he. 

We had arranged that Comber should do 
the yapping, so he began. 

“ If you please, sir,” he remarked, “ boys 
are not always horrible.” 

But this struck no chord of Mr. Wheezle- 
cake’s memory, for he only stared blankly. 

Somehow, now that the moment of 
triumph had come, we both felt a bit ashamed 
of ourselves. For one thing. The Bun 
looked unhappy ; for another, we knew that 
we were rather mean. So Comber fidgeted 
fromone foot to the otherbefore he continued. 

“ And the neighbourhood of the Gudgeon 
Wood, sir, is sometimes busier than it 
appears. I mean, sir-” 

But our victim interrupted him. 

“ How do you dare ? ” he cried; and he 
sprang forward as if he meant to shake the 
life out of us. 


“ I mean, sir,” murmured Comber—“ I 

mean- Oh, bother it all! I moan we 

saw you on Saturday week, sir. Only Smith 
and I. We couldn’t help it, really. And we 
overheard you, too, with Miss Phyllis. And 
we haven’t breathed a word to any of the 
chaps, and nothing will make us.” 

So you see we had stepped right down 
from the judicial position which we had 
mapped out for ourselves. 

The Bun’s face was piteous. From a 
rosy red it paled to death white, then 
flushed back again, hot and crimson. But 
you’d never guess what he did next: he 
leaned his head in his hands, and cried I 
Blubbed like any baby! That was too 
much. I pulled Comber's sleeve and whis¬ 
pered him to bolt. But The Bun stopped us. 

He spoke very quietly. 

“ I understand that you. Comber, and 
you. Smith, watched me while I was with 
Miss Marsden, and that you overheard some 
of our conversation. Is that so ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said we, studying the carpet 
pattern. 

“ Did you hear it all ? ” 

“ No, sir—a very little.” 

“ And you have told nobody ? ” 

“ No one, sir.” 

He moved to the door. “ Now promise,” 
he said, with his hand upon the handle, “ to 
stay in this room until I return.” And 
without waiting for our reply, he left us. 
Then a door banged overhead. 

We said not a word—we were too sur¬ 


prised. Comber stared at the fireplace and 
I stared at his back. It had all worked out 
so differently. We should have been all 
right if The Bun had got into a rage—we 
should have enjoyed a scene. But those 
tears were enough to make anyone fed 
small. Then, just as I was about to tell 
Comber that he was an ass, the door opened 
again, and in came—no, not The Bun, but, of 
all people in the world, Miss Phyllis! 

She marched to a chair, pretended to 
notice us for the first time, sat down, and 
bade us look at her. 

“ Comber,” she began, “ you’re a horrid 
little boy. Smith Minor,” tilting up her 
pretty chin, “ you’re a horrid little boy, 
too; and I don’t know which of you is the 
more horrid. Now sit down, and I’ll tell 


you a story.” 

We ranged ourselves, obedient as sheep. 

“ There were once,” she said, “ two school¬ 
girls who vowed eternal friendship. One 
was several years older than the other, and 
she was very clever, awfully clever. So 
after she left school she went to Newnham, 
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and got all the prizes for classics, which was 
a good thing, because she was going in for 
teaching. But the two friends still met 
in the holidays, and one Christmas when they 
were at the elder’s house they began to talk 
about education and the theory, if you know 
what that means, of educat ion ; and Miss 
X., for that is how we’ll call the elder one, 
said she’d like to have some inside experience 
of how things were managed in large boys’ 
schools. It would help her in her career. The 
younger —her name was Miss Marsden, by the 
way—was fond of a joke. So she twitted 
Miss X. with not meaning it, and she dared 
her to disguise herself as a man for a week or 
so, and to get a place on her father’s staff. 
For her father, you see, is the headmaster 
of a huge school for several hundred toads, 
who call themselves boys. Well, Miss X., 
who is very plucky, said she dare. But of 
course it was impossible. However, they 
kept the joke up in their letters. And one 


day one of Dr. Marsden’s masters was taken 
ill, and Miss Marsden heard that a temporary 
one was to be engaged at once. So she 
wrote off to Miss X. and again dared her to 
keep her word. And Miss X., who really 
wanted the experience, applied straightaway 
to Dr. Marsden, under the name of her 
cousin, who is a real schoolmaster and was 
in the secret. And then ... if you can’t 
guess the ending, you ought to.” 

Comber was about to speak, but Phyllis 
stopped him. 

“ And when Miss X. got to the school she 
was sorry for it,” she continued, speaking 
quite angrily, “ because every one of the 
Third Form boys was a horrid insulting 
little cad. But she was too plucky to give 
up, though she’s going to-morrow, as Mr. 
Redwing is well enough to take most of his 
work again.” 

There was a rustling of skirts on the 
Stairs, a little laugh outside, and then—the 


cheek of it!—somebody had me round the 
neck, and was kissing me ! Comber’s turn 
followed. And I suppose that melted Phyllis’s 
heart, for she must needs come and kiss us 
both, too. And when we had recovered our 
dignity, we could look properly at a round- 
faced, fair-haired girl, not very pretty, but 
with such a pleasant smile. Wheezlecake’s 
to a T. And, true enough, it was The Bun 
without the goggles. You can guess the 
difference they made. But of course he was 
dressed—I mean she was dressed—in girl’s 
things ; and we begged his or her pardon, 
and he or she made us go back to supper, 
and I think that was the jolliest Sunday 
evening I ever spent. We called her “ sir ” 
all the time, and she told us things that were 
good for us. But she left next morning, 
and I’ve never seen her again. 

And except us two, neither Squidger nor a 
single man at St. Oliver’s knows to this day 
the real story of Square Toes’ Substitute. 
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An Historic Raijlway Accident 

THE ABERGELE DISASTER, AXD WHAT GAME OF IT. 

By H. Q. ARCHER. 


O N Thursday, August 20, 1868, a disaster 
involving the most fearful results, and 
of a nature which renders it absolutely 
without parallel in the history of the rail¬ 
way system, occurred near Abergele, on 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway. The 
Abergele accident, as it is called (although 
it really occurred in the neighbouring 


parish of Llanddulas), will probably render 
the name of that little Welsh town 
memorable for all time. 

The great historical interest attaching 
io this catastrophe is, however, not based 
upon its horrible concomitants. A rush 
down the crater of Mount Vesuvius into 
the fiery gulf beneath it could hardly be 


more appalling than the fate which over¬ 
took the victims. In recalling the story 
we cannot be accused of raking up an old 
scandal, for an exhaustive inquiry revealed 
that the calamity from first to last came 
under the category of misadventures. The 
primary cause of the accident was the 
method of controlling railway traffic then 


in vogue—namely by intervals of time be¬ 
tween trains; the secondary cause—alone 
responsible for the frightful results—was 
the prevailing ignorance concerning the 
highly combustible properties of petroleum, 
which was only just beginning to be turned 
to commercial account. 

But the Abergele victims did not die in 


vain. The adoption of the block system, 
which substituted a certain interval of 
space between all trains for the uncertain 
interval of time heretofore observed, was 
the momentous outcome of thjs awful 
catastrophe, which also led to considerable 
legislative restrictions upon the flash¬ 
point, storage, and conveyance of inflam¬ 
mable oils. For example, the carriage of 
the latter in large quantities by rail or 
road, except in air-tight tank waggons, was 
henceforth prohibited. Other remarkable 
—indeed, unique—features of the accident 
were as follows : The absence of injured, 
for thirty-three persons instantaneously 
perished to only one wounded, and the 
latter succumbed from shock a few months 
later; none of the deceased left relatives 
entitled to claim compensation under Lord 
Campbell's Act, inasmuch as husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, parents and 
children, perished together; the high social 
standing of many of the victims—for 
Sydney Smith’s notion about killing a 
bishop in order to compel proper care for 
the lives of railway travellers was in this 
instance very nearly realised. 

At about one o’clock daily two mail 
trains rush through Abergele on their way 
to and from Holyhead, carrying the Irish 
mails and passengers. They are nicknamed 
the “ Wild Irishmen.” Forty years ago 
these trains enjoyed the reputation of 
being the fastest and most aristocratic in 
the country. They then conveyed only a 
limited number of high-class passengers, 
who paid an exceptionally high fare for the 
privilege of being carried at an exception¬ 
ally high rate of speed and for the special 
degree of comfort and care supposed to be 
provided for their safety. Thus it came 
about that nearly all the victims of this 
historic accident belonged to the higher 
ranks of society, and their attendants. 
These trains are timed to call at no 
station between Chester and Holyhead, 
which break of 84£ miles formed in 1868 
the longest non-stop run in Europe. 

On August 20, 1868, the mail left Euston 
at its usual time—namely, 7.15 a.m. The 
train was well filled, and included among 
its passengers the Duchess of Abercorn, 
whose husband was then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, her son, the Marquis of Hamil- 


Abergele Station, looking west towards Llanddulas. 

Four tracks extend thither from Flint. The station has recently been rebuilt owing to the widening of the 
line. From Abergele to Colwyn Bay there are still only two tracks. 
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ton (the present Duke), the Ladies Hamil¬ 
ton, and Viscount Castlerosse. At Chester 
more carnages were taken on, and these 
were put next to the engine. The Chester 
portion was tolerably well filled with pas¬ 
sengers, some of whom, including Lord and 
Lady Farnham, had broken their journey at 
that city. 

The mail left Chester a little late, but 
at the inquest the driver said he had re¬ 
gained most of the lost time before reaching 
Abergele, thirty-four miles away, and was 
going up the bank to the next station of 
Llanddulas “ easy,” only running at about 
thirty miles an hour. It was a perfect 
summer’s day, and the passengers were 
doubtless enjoying the beautiful views of 
the sea and coast which the line here skirts. 

At Llanddulas station a “pick-up” 
goods train had been engaged in shunt¬ 
ing, intending to back into a siding for 
the mail train to pass through. A portion 
of this train, including the rear brake-van 
and three or four waggons laden with petro¬ 
leum in casks, was on the main line. The 
van must have been secured by the brake, 
or it would not have rested on the steep 
incline. The driver drew a truck from the 
siding and gave it a “kick-off” towards 
the tail-end of the train. The “ kick ” was 
probably a heavy one, and, added to the 
descent, gave such an impact that the brake- 
plate of the van, upon the strength of 
which the brake-screw entirely depended, 
is believed to have fractured. But the 
exact cause of the mishap could never be 
ascertained. At any rate, the blow was 
followed by the brake-van, together with 
the petroleum-laden waggons, beginning 
to move downhill, accelerating every 
moment, although the guard, who was not 
inside his van, and others tried to over¬ 
take and jump into the runaways. 

By this time the Irish mail had passed 
through Abergele, and there was no means 
of arresting its progress even if it had been 
possible to telegraph a warning thither. 
Just on entering the Llanddulas cutting, 
which, owing to its being on a curve, forms 
the one blind spot between Abergele and 
Llanddulas stations, the driver of the 
mail saw the trucks coming down towards 
him. He jumped from his engine, having 
first shut off steam and whistled for the 
brakes. 

The collision itself was not very severe, 
for, as felt by the passengers, it was only 
sufficient to throw everyone against his 
opposite neighbour. However, the brake- 
van and trucks mounted the engine, which, 
together with its tender, was derailed, fall¬ 
ing over on the “down ” side, and burying 
the stoker beneath it. The first guard’s 
van also left the rails, falling on the 
“ up ” line, but the rest of the train kept 
to the metals. 

Then a terrible thing happened. The 
contents of the casks, which had been 
shattered to fragments, became ignited 
from the firebox of the overturned engine,, 
so that the air around the foremost part 
of the mail train was instantaneously trans¬ 
muted into a dense cloud of lurid, tawny, 
roaring fire, within which oxygen to sus¬ 
tain life existed not. Impelled by the sea 
breeze, the flame swept the Chester car¬ 
riages from side to side, and in less time 
than it takes to pen the lines, of thirty- 
three human beings inside nothing re¬ 
mained but the lifeless corpses, and even 
these the remorseless fire licked up and 
scorched until ash and charcoal took the 
place of flesh and blood. 

The body of the stoker, who lay under 
the engine, was the only one that presented 
the appearance of a human being. The 
flesh was burned off, but a calcined skeleton 
with every rib visible was left. At the 


post-office vans the flames stayed. The 
fiery river—it is estimated that 1,700 gal¬ 
lons of oil were consumed—was soaked up 
by the ballast, and some of its strength was 
lost by the time it had extended along the 
line sixty or eighty feet. 


veloped in dense sheets of flame and smoke, 
rising fully twenty feet and spreading out 
in every direction. It was the work of an 
instant. No words can convey the instan¬ 
taneous nature of the explosion and con¬ 
flagration. I had actually got out almost 



The Llanddulas Cutting, in which the Irish Mail was ruined. 

The distant signal, which may be discerned on the right, marks the exact spot. 


The present Duke of Abercorn thus 
graphically describes the scene : 

“ Immediately after the collision I 



The Granite Monument, inscribed with the names 
of thirty-three victims of the Abergele disaster. 


jumped out of the carriage, when a fearful 
sight met my view. Already the whole of 
the three passenger carriages in front of 
ours, the vans, and the engine, were en¬ 


before the shock of the collision was over, 
and this was the spectacle which already 
presented itself. Not a sound, not a 
scream, not a struggle to escape, or a 
movement of any sort was apparent in the 
doomed carriages. It was as though an 
electric flash had at once paralysed and 
stricken every one of their occupants. So 
complete was the absence of any living or 
struggling life in them, that as soon as the 
passengers from the other part of the train 
were in some degree recovered from their 
first shock and consternation, it was 
imagined that the burning carriages were 
destitute of passengers, a hope soon 
changed into feelings of horror when their 
contents of charred and mutilated remains 
were discovered about an hour afterwards. 
From the extent, however, of the flames, 
the suddenness of the conflagration, and the 
absence of any power to extricate them¬ 
selves, no human aid would have been of 
any assistance to the sufferers, who, in all 
probability, were instantaneously suffo¬ 
cated by the black and foetid smoke pecu¬ 
liar to petroleum, which rose in volumes 
round the spreading flames.” 

Nevertheless, there was great conflict of 
evidence at the inquest arising betw’een the 
statements of some of the London pas¬ 
sengers, the number of charred bodies dis¬ 
covered, and the story of a woman who 
lived at Beach House, near the spot 
The latter persistently declared that she 
saw a lady with a child in her arms in 
one of the burning carriages, and that as 
she was unable to escape she (the witness) 
desired her to throw the child out to her. 
No body of any child was found, nor was 
any unidentified person travelling in the 
train. 

Beach House, which still exists, fixes the 
exact site of the disaster. It is a wooden 
cottage on the seashore, and now, as then, 
is surmounted by the name-board of some 
old wreck, bearing the legend of “ The 
Startled Fawn.” 

Two acts of heroism must here be 
recorded. Notwithstanding his severe 
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injuries, of which he died shortly after¬ 
wards, driver Thompson managed to un¬ 
couple half the train, so that it could be 
pushed outside the fiery zone. The rear 
guard, knowing that the “ up ” mail was 
due to pass, plunged through the smoke and 
flame at the top of the cutting and suc¬ 
ceeded in stopping it. 

A crowd having been attracted to the 
spot by the smoke, a number of pails were 
got together, a line of men was formed 
across the sands, and buckets of sea water 
were poured on the flames. Despite these 
efforts, however, the conflagration burned 
itself out. 

A great deal of jewellery* and money, 
some thousands of pounds in value, 
were found among the crumpled ironwork 
of the carriages. There were diamonds cf 
extraordinary size and singular brilliancy, 
which stood the fire better than anything 
else. The body of Lord Farnham was only 
identified by the jewelled Order of St. 
Patrick. 

The ghastly fragments of what had been 
human beings were collected in waggon 
sheets and brought to the Town Hall of 
Abergele. Here, on the following days, they 
were sorted out as far as possible by local 
doctors. The conclusion they came to was 
that they were portions of thirty-three 


& 


different people, but in two instances these 
were so small that they were placed in one 
coffin. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation 
that the holocaust in the Llanddulas cut¬ 
ting aroused throughout the country. Of 
course, the social position of many of the 
actors in the tragedy largely contributed 
towards the depth of public interest. Here 
was a railway accident that had not only 
caused the deaths of a peer and peeress 
(Lord and Lady Farnham), a baronet and 
his lady (the Rev. Sir Nicholas and Lady 
Chinnery), a judge of the High Court (the 
Hon. Judge Berwick), and several widely 
known members of the landed aristocracy, 
but had cremated the bodies as well. The 
victims were buried in Abergele church¬ 
yard in one common grave—another unique 
circumstance connected with the cata¬ 
strophe. 

The grave is a vast trench, 57 ft. long 
and 6 ft. deep. A careful avoidance of dis¬ 
tinction marked the last sad rites. It was 
arranged that the dead should all lie on the 
same level, and not rest one on top of the 
other. The thirty-two coffins were of 
metal, each bearing a bright name-plate, on 
which no name was written. At the foot 
of each coffin was tacked a card, with a 
number upon it corresponding to the 
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number in the surgeons’ report of the post¬ 
mortem examination. The relatives of the 
deceased subscribed for a large granite 
monument. 

Such is the story of the Abergele acci¬ 
dent, which ranks as the most sensational 
disaster in connection with the movement 
of trains. It marks a turning-point in the 
evolution of safe railway working. Besides 
leading to the adoption of the absolute 
block system, with the use of-interlocked 
points and signals, it gave birth to the 

5 >rohibition of shunting on inclines and 
ocking carriage doors, to the provision of 
sprags in readiness at all gradient sidings 
for scotching the wheels of shunted 
vehicles, and to the invention of the self¬ 
acting switch or “ catch-points,” which 
automatically derail a runaway descending 
the wrong line by force of gravity before 
it can collide with anything. 

It is extraordinary how the memory of 
the catastrophe is kept alive in the locality. 
For example, the business cards of the 
Abergele tradesmen, fly-proprietors, etc., 
give a brief account of it. The name of 
the station from which the runaway wag¬ 
gons started has since been changed from 
Llanddulas to Llysfaen, and the village of 
the former name provided with a new 
station nearer at hand. 



Chats with an Old Hunter. 

(TRUE STORIES.) 

By OBOROB HANSBY RUSSELL, 

Author of “ Under the Sjambok," “On Commando," “Grit" etc. 


I can see it now, though many years have 
passed, and it is many thousands of 
miles away. The narrow valley, the tree- 
clad hills, and, above all, flooding the 
country round with her brilliant silvery 
light, the great round disc of the tropical 
moon. We were sitting within a few yards 
of my grass-roofed hut, old Cooksley and I. 
Perhaps you have never heard of Cooksley; 
if so, it is pretty certain you have never 
wandered about that wild region which 
borders on the great Limpopo River on the 
east, the Klein Letaba on the west, whilst 
Matabeleland is across the river to the 
north. 

“Yes, those were rum days,” he said 
contemplatively; “ things were very dif¬ 
ferent from what they are now, though this 
place is still wild enough in all conscience. 
Matabeleland—well, the country was there 
then, as it iB now, but no one knew it by 
that name. Scarce a white man knew it at 
all. I wandered up there from Port Eliza¬ 
beth—went on a trading trip. I was 
accompanied by my wife, and with my 
waggon and its sixteen oxen, the nigger 
driver, and the boy ‘ voorlooper,’ we en¬ 
tered a part of that wild country where I 
am pretty sure no white man had been for 
maybe a century or more. It is said the 
Portuguese used to know it in their early 
days out here. That may be, but that’s a 
few hundred years ago. Well, we four 
journeyed on for some months, and I can 
tell you we had a pretty lively time, what 
with lions, rhinos, hippos, giraffes, buffa¬ 
loes, monkeys, and the like. Many’s the 


time I’ve climbed a tree towards evening 
and watched the different animals go to a 
pan (small lake) to drink. People in the 
old country might not believe it, but I’ve 
seen the wildest of savage beasts lapping 
up the water within a few yards of the 
antelope they mostly feed on doing the 
same. But it’s not much good telling 
people in the old country these yarns. 
They look upon you as a * player-on-the- 
harp,’ a lyre, I think they call it in 
Ireland. 

“ Now, here’s a yarn—it’s as true as I’m 
sitting here. You'll believe it, I know, but 
the folks across the water perhaps won’t.” 

Cooksley refilled his pipe, lit it, and 
continued : 

“ When I was on my first journey up to 
the north of the Limpopo, as I’ve already 
told you, I was accompanied by my wife. 
She was a healthy, strong, colonial girl, and 
as for fear, she didn’t know what it meant. 
I like good grub when I can get it, so 
did she. We didn’t care for the messes 
Basket, our nigger driver, concocted, and 
the ‘ voorlooper,’ Shilling, was no better 
cook. Well, my wife decided to do the 
cooking on the trip, and we in consequence 
fared royally. 

“ One evening we had ‘out-spanned ’ as 
usual. I went off, as I generally did to¬ 
wards sunset, to get a shot at a bird or 
buck; the oxen were taken down to water 
by the driver, whilst the * voorlooper ’ 
made a fire, and the big Kaffir pot, under 
my wife’s superintendence, was soon bub¬ 
bling away merrily. The oxen came back 


from their last drink for the night, and 
were tied up to the yokes. 

“ That we might travel more comfort¬ 
ably, I had arranged that the flaps of the 
big tarpaulin that covered the waggon 
should be stretched out on some stout poles 
which were firmly fixed in the ground. In 
this manner, instead of having to feed up in 
the tent of the waggon, which we had for 
our bedroom, as the niggers slept beneath 
the vehicle, we had a kind of dining-room. 
A camp-table with a couple of camp- 
stools made it very snug. My wife always 
insisted that the table should have a white 
cloth, and with the few bits of silver we 
had in the matter of spoons and forks, we 
sat down to our meals in a far more civil¬ 
ised manner than most people on the 
‘trek.’ A lantern swung from one of the 
poles, and beneath this impromptu tent 
there was always plenty of light. 

“ I had come in with a brace of birds, 
had a wash, and was sitting at my place; 
my wife in the meantime had gone to have 
one last look into the pot to see if things 
were ready to be dished up, when I heard 
her utter a low exclamation. I rose and 
went towards her. The night had sud¬ 
denly grown very dark; there was no moon, 
but the light of the fire, some twenty yards 
to the rear of the waggon, showed me the 
outline of her form. 

“ * There he goes,’ she said, as I came 
up— 4 look! ’ and she pointed into the 
darkness. My eyes were very keen in those 
days, and I distinctly saw a dark figure 
moving off. 
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“ 1 Well, George,’ said my wife, with a 
laugh, * I gave him more than he bargained 
for, but I’ve burnt my hand a little. ’ 

“ * Why, what’e the matter? ’ I asked. 

** * Oh ! nothing much,’ she answered 
calmly; then added, 4 1 was just lifting the 
lid of the pot to have a peep in when, hap¬ 
pening to glance up, I saw a pair of eyes 
shining through the darkness. Well, 
George, I didn’t lose any time—I just 
whipped a burning faggot out of the fire 
and let him have it right between the eyes. 
He made off at once.’ 

“ * What was it ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Oh! a lion,’ Bhe said calmly, 4 and 
now let’s have supper.’ ” 

Weird sounds floated on the still air 
from the neighbouring forest—sounds that 
one does not hear in a northern clime. We 
were both silent, Cooksley doubtless prob¬ 
ing into the past when, forty years before, 
as a young man, he had first entered these 
wilds; I too had plenty to think about. 

44 Seen many lions? ” he asked suddenly. 

44 No,” I answered, 44 but a girl was 
killed by one the day I arrived here.” 

44 Well,” he said quietly, 44 what would 
you say to meeting more than twenty. I 
did one day, and I was unarmed.” 

44 Not pleasant,” I remarked. 

44 1 didn’t think so either,” he said 
quietly. 44 1 didn’t exactly know what to 
do, so I sat down.” 

‘‘What happened?” I asked, feeling 
much interested. 

44 Nothing much,” he replied, puffing 
slowly at his pipe. 44 They looked at me, 
and I looked at them. The grown-upe kept 
at a short distance, but some of the cubs 
came close up to me. I sat very quiet. 
Gradually the old ones moved slowly off; 
then the cubs followed. One or two of them 
came back for a few seconds to have an¬ 
other look at me; then they all cleared out. 
T waited for a time, then got up and made 
tracks for the waggon, and I reckon I 
didn’t go out again without my rifle for 
many a long day. 

“But lions! Well, they’re gentlemen; 
but what I do hate are snakes. Look at 
that brute that was found rolled up in 
that old coat outside your hut to-day! 
Think of the mischief he might have done ! 
No, I hate ’em. Did I ever tell you the 
story of my wife’s rat? ” he asked. I told 
him he had not. 44 Then you shall have 
it, if you’re not tired of these yams,” he 
said. 

44 My wife used to travel about with her 
knick-knacks,” he continued; “they were 
mostly little wedding presents. Bits of 
china and odds and ends of that sort. 
Household gods, she used to call ’em, and 
go without ’em she would not. There wae 
one I remember well,” and he chuckled at 
the recollection. 4 4 She called it a Swiss 
shepherd. Well, I don’t know Switzer¬ 
land, though I’m English born, and know 
the old country. My wife had never been 
out of the Cape Colony when I married 
her, though she visited England after¬ 
wards; but, in the days when we started 
on our trip, amongst other things she would 
insist on wae that the china Swiss shep¬ 
herd must be the very counterpart of one 
in real life. If I remember right, he had 


a skyblue coat, a red waiBtooat, a pair of 
tight yellow breeches, and sort of sandals 
on his feet; whilst he appeared to be occu¬ 
pied in blowing a long horn. Well, I 
smashed him—yes, I did, and I’ll tell you 
how. 

“ After several months roaming about in 
that waggon we got tired of it. I got on 
very well with the niggers, so I decided to 
knock up a bit of a hut and open a sort 
of store, where I could barter my beadB, 
glass, copper wire, and the rest of my stock 
for hides, horns, and the other odds and 
ends they brought me, just as well as I did 
in the waggon. I built my shanty of logs— 
a rough kind of store on one side, and two 
dwelling-rooms on the other. One room 
was our bedroom, but the other my wife 
would call the parlour, and into the parlour 
all the odds and ends she had brought up 
were scattered about. The china, she in¬ 
sisted, must have a place for itself, so I 
made her a wide shelf, and here, amongst 
the rest, the Swiss shepherd had the place 
of honour. 

“ One night I came in very tired, had my 
supper, and went to bed early. I was 
aroused from my sleep by my wife calling 
me. 4 George, George ! There’s a rat 
crawling about amongst my china,’ she said 
excitedly. 4 I’m sure he’ll smash some 
pieces; and now I remember the Swiss 
shepherd is just on the edge of the mantel¬ 
shelf. Do get up and see! ’ 

4 4 4 Bother the Swiss shepherd ! ’ I 
grunted sleepily. But this did not satisfy 
my wife, so, with many yawns, I got up, 
lit a candle, and went into the next room. 
I hunted about for that rat in all corners 
of it, but not a sign of him could I see; 
so back to bed I went, and slept soundly 
until morning. 

44 4 You’ve had a nice time snoring away 
all night, whilst I’ve been lying awake 
listening to that rat,’ said my wife in an 
injured tone immediately I opened my 
eyes. 

“ 4 Oh ! that rat again,’ I said somewhat 
impatiently. 

4 4 4 But think of the china, of the Swiss 
shepherd ! ’ responded my wife. 

“ 4 I’m not likely to forget him, my dear,’ 
I replied somewhat tartly. 

44 1 slipped out of bed, and, taking a 
stout stick from a corner of the room, 4 I’ll 
settle that rat for you,’ I said determin¬ 
edly, and entered the parlour. It was 
quite light, the sun had just risen over a 
distant hill, but the mantelshelf was broad 
and the back against the wall somewhat in 
the shade. I peered about the room, but 
not a sign of a rat Could I see; then I 
turned my attention to the mantelpiece 
itself. At a first glance everything was 
exactly as usual—all kinds of odds and 
ends were scattered about it, and in the 
centre, blowing his horn, stood the Swiss 
shepherd. My eyes were fixed upon him, 
when suddenly, with a short cry, I started 
back. Whack came down my stick on 
that mantelpiece, and only just in time. 
The Swiss shepherd toppled on to the 
floor, and was smashed to atoms, as were 
several other pieces of china. Again my 
stick came down with another thundering 
whack. 

“ 4 Good gracious, George ! What on 
earth are you doing ? ’ cried my wife, 


appearing at the same moment in the door¬ 
way. Then she leaned against the doorpost, 
her face deadly white. 4 Thank God ! ’ she 
exclaimed fervently, 4 you are safe ! ’ She 
was no coward, but knew how near I had 
been to death. 

44 As I had stood gazing at the Swiss 
shepherd, my eyes had suddenly encoun¬ 
tered the piercing, steely glare of a snake. 
That is why I struck out at once; and it 
is well I did, for the reptile proved to be 
a 4 black mamba,’ one of the most deadly 
snakes in the whole world. My wife 
tried to mend the Swiss shepherd,” he 
added, with a smile at the recollection, 
44 but she gave it up as a bad job, and 
finally left the pieces, broken as they were, 
on the mantelpiece, to remind her of her 
rat and my narrow escape.” 

So with chit-chat of wild animals and 
reptiles we sat up for another half-hour; 
then I went to my grass-roofed hut, and 
that night had a good rootle Tound with a 
stick before I turned in, for snakes are not 
pleasant bedfellows. 



THE LOSS OF THE 
LIBERTE. 

[When the bugle sounded 44 To Quarters 44 after the 
first explosion, eighty men swam back to the battle¬ 
ship. With others, they had jumped overboard 
for safety, but responded dutifully to orders. . . . 
Other explosions took place, and the order to leave the 
ship was sounded. The sailors were preparing, under 
perfect discipline, to carry out the instruction when 
the final explosion annihilated the vessel.— Daily 
Paper.] 

r 'UOH fierce explosions rend the air. 

With smoke and flame on every hand. 

The seamen do what mortal dare— 

A gallant band I 

By fiery whirlwinds undeterred. 

They toil. But now— 44 No more! No more 1 44 
And 44 Sauve qui pent 1 44 the cry is heard. 

44 Strike for the shore 1 44 

44 Now, for dear life 1 The land is near! 44 

They plunge, and cleave the hissing waters. 

But hark I The bugle sounding clear 
The call: 44 To Quarters 1 44 

44 Back to the ship, whate'er our fete t 
Back to the ship, at duty’s call! 44 
Close ranged upon the deck, they wait, 

Whate'er befell. 

Again the fierce explosions rend 
The gallant ship they could not save. 

And, scorched and tom, their brave lives end 
Beneath the wave. 

God grant that we, at duty’s call 
May ready be, whate'er may chance. 

For our dear land to give our all 
As they tor France. 

W. Field Butler. 
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O N the occasion of the great naval 
pageant in the Thames two years ago, 
I thought it would be very interesting, as 
well as instructive, to make models of some 
of our large ships of war, and the model 
fleet shown in the illustration was the re¬ 
sult. In the accompanying drawings I 
have endeavoured to give a comprehensive 
idea of the class, arrangement of big guns, 
and size of some of our latest completed 
warships. 

With such an unsatisfactory material as 
wood one cannot reproduce absolutely 
faithfully all the hundred and one items, 
such as boats, derricks, small guns, etc., 
which go to make a modern warship the 
wonderful fighting machine it is, but very 
good results may be obtained if the builder 
keeps his models as simple as possible, and 
does npt try to make the tapering wireless 
masts, the tangle of rigging, and the hun¬ 
dreds of small deck fittings, such as boats, 
winches, hatches, and other accessories of a 
man-of-war. 

The materials necessary for making the 
models are simple, and consist of a few 
pieces of fairly hard wood from one-eighth 
of an inch to half an inch in thickness, a 
sheet or two of glass-paper, a few brads of 
various sizes, several pieces of iron wire, 
and a tube of fish-glue or eeccotine. 

A fret-saw will be found useful, and the 
handy pocket-knife will serve you best of 
all tools. 

Carefully cut and polish with glass-paper 
the hull of each ship, then mount the 
various upper works with glue and needle¬ 
points or brads. 

The barbettes which contain the big guns 
are made of wood cut to the required 



The 


I t seems almost a misnomer to call that 
condition life which bears such a 
close resemblance to death, and yet a pupa 
is alive—intensely alive—and within the 
outer mummy case there is wonderful 
activity—a progress so extraordinary that 
it is scarcely possible to find its parallel 
in the whole realm of Nature. 

The caterpillar, as we have fully ex¬ 
plained in a previous article, has already 
passed through a succession of changes 
since it first emerged from the egg—and, 
indeed, in some species these changes have 
been very pronounced and startling—but 
none of those intervals between skin-shift¬ 
ing (or “ Instars” as they are called) are 
so drastic as this final metamorphosis 
which transforms the active voracious 
rapid-growing caterpillar into the legless, 
mouthless, shell-bound chrysalis. 

For it would be as well to bear in mind 
that no actual increase in size ever takes 
place after the caterpillar state is com¬ 
pleted. 

In fact, those strange beings known as 
insects, because their bodies are divided 
or “cut” into sections, which contain 
organs of a distinctive nature in each 


A Model Fleet. 

By FRANK COXON. 

shape, and holes are drilled into which the 
guns are inserted and fixed with a little 
glue; the guns themselves are made of 
short lengths of wire. 

The masts, funnels, and boats are made 
of wood also, and the drawings show all 
the boats, etc., which are necessary for 
models on such a small scale, and also give 
a good idea of the main armament of each 
vessel. 

Some of the ships, such as the “ Invin¬ 
cible ” and “ Neptune ” classes, carry four 
of their big guns en Echelon amidships 
—that is, these guns are placed aslant, 
and can be turned so as to fire on 
either side. 

Again, in the new battleships of the 
“ Neptune ” class and others, two of the 
barbettes are superimposed— i.e. one pair 
fi res over the other, so that the ‘ ‘ N eptune ’ ’ 
class can fire eight 12-inch guns astern to 
the six of the original Dreadnought. 

Of course, two or three sister ships of 
one class may be made if the fleet is to be a 
large one, but care should be taken that the 
number of vessels composing that class is 
not exceeded. 

For instance, the original Dreadnought 
is the only ship of her class, all others 
built after her being “ Improved Dread¬ 
noughts.” 

Also, the “ Neptune ” class consists of 
only three ships—i.e. H.M.S. Neptune, 
Colossus, and Hercules; and the last two 
differ in several ways from the Neptune, 
although they resemble her in armament, 
size, etc. 

The “ Invincible ” class is composed of 
four ships—H.M.S. Invincible, Inflexible, 
Indomitable, and Indefatigable; these are 


Life-History of a 

By ARMING ZAPATA, M.A., F.B.S . 

portion of their semi-detached anatomy 
(though, of course, they have other organs 
common to the whole), seem to resemble 
in their whole life-history the curious ar¬ 
rangement of their physical parts. I mean 
that functions which in other and higher 
beings occur simultaneously, in insects 
take place in successive chapters. 

Thus all the eating and growing takes 
place in the caterpillar chapter, all the 
sleeping in the pupa chapter, and all the 
courtship, marriage, and parental duties 
in the butterfly or moth chapter. It is quite 
the ordinary thing to style the last chapter 
“ the perfect insect,” but I have heard 
very experienced entomologists strongly 
object to the term, and one very practical 
scientist firmly maintains that the cater¬ 
pillar is far more the true type of the insect 
than the mere egg-carrying blossom called 
the butterfly. Probably opinions will 
vary according to the relative impor¬ 
tance we attach to eating, sleeping, or love- 
making ! 

A caterpillar shows in many ways the 
near approach of pupation. If it be one of 
the bright-coloured species there is a de¬ 
cided fading of its brilliant hues and a 


called “capital ships.” The cruisei 
Black Prince has only one sister, the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and the Scout cruiser For¬ 
ward has also one sister, the Foresight, 
although there are several Scout cruisers 
very similar to these. 

These models I made to a scale of 150 
feet to an inch, which makes the largest 
ships about nine inches long, and the 
torpedo- boats about two inches. 

Several torpedo-boats, destroyers, and 
Scout cruisers should be added to complete 
the fleet, and the whole should be painted a 
light grey colour and mounted in a glass 
case. 

The case was made with a background of 
sea and sky painted in oil-colours on the 
back panel, but it could be made entirely 
of glass if desired. 

The wooden background is necessary if 
the case is to be hung upon a wall, and it 
certainly gives greater stability to the 
case; and also, the stronger the four up¬ 
rights are made, the stronger the case will 
be. A very good effect is obtained by 
mounting the models on glass with a green 
shade painted on the under side, or, if 
possible, upon the wooden stand of the 
case under the glass “ sea.” 

The case iyas made two feet six inches 
long by nine inches wide, to stand on the 
top of a corner bookcase of that size, where 
the models could be conveniently seen. 

If the case is desired to hang upon a 
wall, it should be longer, and not so wide 
according to the number of ships coq* 
structed. 

Some small Union Jacks' and ensigpp on 
bow and stern give a bright appearance to. 
the completed fleet. 

Pupa. 

marked tendency to become thicker in the 
middle, while the head and tail- seem to 
draw closer together in the process. This 
“ foreshortening’.’ is a good sign when one 
is breeding caterpillars, for there are some 
individuals which undergo a sort of 
atrophy at this stage—they go on drag¬ 
ging out a diseased existence for weeks 
after the time when they ought to have 
changed to pupae, and at last seem to 
shrivel up. One finds whole quantities of 
caterpillars like this after very dull, wet 
seasons—mere “wind-bags,” as I have- 
heard them called. This is the time, too, 
when the Ichneumon—fly-grubs—make 
their appearance, as a rule, in the case 
of “stung” caterpillars. A wretched 
larva makes all its preparations for taking 
off its coat for the last time—when lo! from 
every part of it, revolting-looking white 
maggots emerge in swarms, and at once 
proceed to pupate themselves all around 
it, leaving their victim in the condition 
of an erppty sausage-skin. 

In the case of mofA-caterpillars, the 
Ichneumon-fly-grubs nearly always emerge 
at the time the caterpillar they have been 
preying on is about to change into a pupa. 
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his tail. He wriggles till his skin bursts 
and the enclosed pupa is freed. That 
pupa must on no account drop to the 
ground—or it would damage itself, in its 
soft condition, beyond redemption. How 
does it manage—without arms, legs, or 
mouth—to pull itself out of the skin which 
is hanging high above the ground, get 
that skin out of the way, and hang itself, 
in turn, by its tail, to the tiny web above 
it? 

Fancy a man without hands and feet, and 
destitute of teeth, hung up to a peg over 
a precipice by his coat-tails! How could 
that man free himself from his coat, re¬ 
main suspended in mid-air, and then hang 
himself by his body alone to the same peg? 

This problem every Red Admiral, Pea¬ 
cock, or Tortoise-shell butterfly has solved 
in his past life. This is how it is done : 

The chrysalis, at this time as soft as putty, 
has on the tip of its tail a hooked arrange¬ 
ment, called the “ cremaster.” By con¬ 
tinuous struggling and wriggling the im¬ 
prisoned chrysalis bursts the back of the 
caterpillar-skin by means of thorny pro¬ 
jections arranged along its body. When 
the crucial moment arrives, it forces itself 
right out, and collars the empty skin be¬ 
tween the flexible segments of itB soft 
little body, and then deftly inserts the 
hooks of its “ cremaster ” between the 
strands of the web, which already holds the 
cast-off caterpillar skin ! Having done this, 
it gives one or two more congratulatory 
wriggles, and then settles down to dry, 
and rest for a few weeks or months! If 
by any chance it can’t get out of the skin 
before it has got too dry to do the trick 
properly, it misses its hold and falls to the 
ground; and the result is one of those 
crippled, half-winged butterflies which 
move our pity and surprise occasionally in 
our summer rambles. 

In this condition the pupa or chrysalis 
remains, for a few weeks in summer, several 
months in winter—and in some exceptional 
cases several years. It seldom moves— 
and certainly cannot shift its position; it 
neither eats, drinks, nor grows. Of course, 
within all is wonderful activity and 
change, and, as is the case with the eggs 
of birds, warmth plays a large part in 
maturing the butterfly or moth m its shell. 

£ 
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but with 6ulter/fy-caterpillars the trouble 
is often not apparent till later on—and it 
is from the chrysalis that the parasites 
eventually eat their way. 

Healthy caterpillars make their final 
preparations in different manners, accord¬ 
ing to species. Most of the night-flying 
moths (though not all) come from pupae 
buried underground. On the other hand, 
a large proportion of the day-flying moths 
and nearly all the butterflies emerge from 
pupae fastened to leaves, sticks, or the 
bark of trees. 

The butterfly pupae are in general sus¬ 
pended, by hooks in the tail, from some 
part of the food-plant; but some have, in 
addition, a silken band around the waist. 

A very few butterfly-caterpillars practise 
the very moth-like custom of spinning 
cocoons in which to pass the pupa state; 
and in the case of one British butterfly— 
the rare Large Blue—the history of the 
caterpillar is so extraordinary that modern 
research has not wholly cleared up the 
mystery even yet; in fact, the whole story 
of that butterfly and its recrudescence in 
an unexpected locality after its supposed 
(practical) extinction reads like a romance. 

Suffice it to say that the labours of 
that eminent entomologist and artist, Mr. 
Frohawk, have proved that the caterpillar 
of this beautiful butterfly, after its third 
skin change, is practically taken care of 
and fed by ants ! 

A moth-caterpillar, when the critical 
moment arrives to take off its last over¬ 
coat, simply wriggles till its skin bursts 
along the back, and continues the process 
till the shining brown or black pupa lies 
quiescent, with the cast-off ekin, more 
often than not, still adhering to the tip-end 
of the tail. Perhaps I ought not to have 
spoken of the chrysalis at this stage as 
“brown” or “black,” as it invariably 
appears in a green jelly-like condition at 
first, and does not acquire its permanent 
colour till some time later. 

A butterfly-caterpillar, say, of the Tor¬ 
toise-shell tribe, has to accomplish a feat 
so remarkable that one would be tempted 
to call it impossible, if sober fact did not 
prove the contrary. 

The caterpillar spins a slight web and 
suspends himself therefrom by the tip of 
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The 


A lthough there is a close season for fish 
(other than trout or salmon) from 
March 16 to June 16 on most of our rivers 
such as the Thames and Lea), there are at 
east two kinds of the so-called “ coarse ” 
fish which are often in condition during 
April, and which may be fished for legally 
in some rivers and ponds—the tench and 
the roach. 

The former of these will be found in very 
good case, as he spawns late; and roach 
also are certainly better in April than in 
J une. 

For tench-fishing a marsh worm is 
usually the best bait, and your line must 
not be very fine, as this fish grows to 3 or 
4 lb., and is remarkably strong and ac¬ 
tive. The bait should be quite cloee to the 
bottom, and some patience is necessary, be¬ 
cause it may be hours before the fish come 
on, even if you have ground-baited the 


SPRING FISHING. 

By PAUL TAYLOR. 

place, and because it is also desirable to 
pause a moment before striking, even when 
you do get a bite. Warm, dull weather is 
best for tench, and it is desirable to ascer¬ 
tain their hauntB, for they are very 
“ local,” many parts of a river being quite 
barren of this fish, while containing many 
roach. 

Roach-fishing is quite different, and re¬ 
quires finer tackle. Single hair may be 
used, but the finest drawn gut is probably 
better, though it wears out much more 
quickly than hair. 

The hook should be small, about No. 12; 
and the best shape is the “ crystal.” The 
shot should be placed a foot or more from 
the hook, excepting one small one, six 
inches nearer; and they should be just 
sufficient to sink the float (a porcupine 
quill) within a quarter of an inch of the 
surface of the water. 


PupsB may be made to develop far before 
the normal time by the application of 
artificial heat. This process is known as 
“ forcing.” But if heat is an essential 
factor in bringing an embryo moth or 
butterfly to maturity, moisture is equally 
necessary in most cases; and here comes 
in the chief difficulty which the entomo¬ 
logist has to face in rearing moths from 
the egg. 

This is especially marked in the case 
of those pup® which live underground in a 
natural state. If the ground is not mois¬ 
tened the pupa-shell becomes so hard that 
the moth cannot get out of it, when the 
time comes, and it simply dies and shrivels 
up in its coffin. I met with this trouble 
in the case .of three lovely caterpillars— 
of the Pine Hawk moth—I reared from 
eggs laid by a female I caught in Suffolk. 
One caterpillar died of some unknown 
disease just at pupation, and both the sur¬ 
vivors were hopeless crippleB—they just 
managed to crawl out of the pupa-shell 
before they died, but their beautiful wings 
were all crumpled and shrunken. They 
had dried up before the moth was free; 
and each of them would have been well 
worth a sovereign! 

But, on the other hand, to make a pupa 
too wet is to produce mould all over it, 
which may either follow death caused by 
the damp, or be the actual cause of death 
—I don’t know which. 

This opens the interesting question : Are 
pup® killed by wet seasons? It seems 
pretty certain that dry, cold, frosty 
weather is favourable to insect life, if it 
comes seasonably. 

Some little time before the emergence 
of a butterfly, the whole pattern of its 
wings may be seen showing through the 
envelope of the chrysalis; and when the 
right moment comes the pretty prisoner 
files his way out of his cell by means of 
the lenses of his compound eyes; and hang¬ 
ing suspended, wings downwards, these 
organs, by their own weight, unfold to 
their full expansion, and what is called 
usually “ the Perfect State ” is attained, 
and the butterfly soars away to a new life, 
basking in the sunshine, and seeking the 
flowers, which it outshines in its glorious 
beauty. 
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Some bran and bread, mixed with water 
and kneaded stiff, should be used as 
ground-bait, and thrown in sparingly 
several feet above the “ swim ” (the dis¬ 
tance depends on the rate of the current). 

If any roach are about you will get a 
nibble very soon, and should strike quickly 
and gently, and if the fish is hooked get 
him away from the Bhoal and land without 
undue delay, for otherwise you may scare 
the rest. 

At first you may miss many nibbles ; but 
persevere, and you will get the knack. 
If you wait till the fish goes off with the 
bait, and pulls the float right under, you 
will get but few fish, for roach are apt to 
leave the bait. 

In the case of large fish (a pound or 
more) you must give them time, and you 
should have a landing-net. Generally this 
is not a necessity, but only a convenience. 
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The beat bait ia a little pellet of “ paste ” 
made from a piece of white bread, one day 
old, dipped in water and squeezed dry, 
and afterwards kneaded till stiff. When 
roach are very shy they may sometimes be 
had by means of a small cube cut from the 
crust of a loaf. 

The rod should be long and stiff. A 
Japanese cane will do. The very best in¬ 
strument is a " white cane,” but this is 
expensive. 

We must turn now to the sort of fishing 
which is most in vogue in spring, ana 
which, indeed, is far better then than at 
any other time. 

The equipment for trout-fishing in moun¬ 
tain streams is very simple, consisting of 
a light and supple rod, a small reel con¬ 
taining twenty yards of dressed line, and 
a “cast” of gut with two or three flies 
upon it Nothing else is really necessary, 
though a basket, a fly-book, and sometimes 
a landing-net are desirable. 

Half a sovereign will be enough to make 
a modest start — 5s. or 6s. for the rod, either 
a greenheart or an American split cane, 
the former if strength is chiefly required, 
and the latter if lightness. A 2 s. reel will 
answer, and less than that will buy the 
necessary line. The remaining shilling or 
two will supply casts and flies for a while, 
though, of course, some further expendi¬ 
ture will be necessary later on. 

In many districts of Wales and Scotland 
a very small fee will entitle a lad to a 
chance to catch small trout, and in Devon 
and Cornwall the cost is also small, from 
1#. a day to 2s. 6 d., and from 5s. to 21s. a 
season. There is scarcely any perfectly 
free trout-fishing now, and if there were 
it would soon be worthless. 

The rivers Dart and Teign in Devon¬ 
shire are two of the best, and the Exe was 
also very good, but has been injured by 
last year’s drought. 

The best way to ascertain how to 
get a few days on any river is to write to 
the stationmaster of one of the towns upon 
it, enclosing a stamped and directed enve¬ 
lope for reply, and ask him the address 
of the tackle maker, or of the officer who 

CHESS. 


Problem No. 714. 

Bt w. T. Pierce. 



White to play and mate in two (8) moves. 

S OLUTION of No. 713.—1, K—Q3, K—Q3 
or B 4. 2, K—K 4 or Q4 mate. 

J. Brown’s 31 is solved by 0 to E6 and 

C6. 


issues tickets; also, if you require it, the 
address of a lodging-house keeper. Such 
application is usually readily answered, 
especially in spring—a less busy season 
than summer. 

Having reached your stream and taken 
your ticket and licence, examine the nature 
of the fishery and note whereabouts rises 
are to be seen. Then put your rod together 
carefully, fasten on the winch, and run 
the line through all the rings. Then tie 
your reel line through the thicker loop 
of the cast, and put a fly on by looping 
it to the thin end. It is best to use only 
one fly at first. Otherwise tangles may 
ensue. 

Pull out three or four yards of reel line, 
and then, after giving a backward cast to 
get it out behind, impel it sharply for¬ 
ward, over the water. At first it will fall 
in coils near your feet, but you will soon 
learn to remedy this (partly by soaking the 
line), and after an hour or two may be able 
to put the fly over a fish. If a small one 
he may take it, and you can jerk him 
out, and put him back to grow, and feel 
triumphant at having scored some success. 

Of course, if you can get a skilled friend 
to teach you it will be easier, but do not 
despair even if alone. Time and perse¬ 
verance will work wonders, and in a day or 
twe you may even hook a really good 
trout, say 5 or 6 oz., which is a good size 
for hill streams. Then you must take care, 
or he will break your fine gut. 

Play him delicately, and see that he does 
not get round a stone or stump. For¬ 
tunately, in the moorland streams you will 
be fishing (for the lower waters are un¬ 
suited for beginners) these obstacles are 
not so deadly, and you may very likely 
prove the victor even over a 6-oz. trout. 
If so, be thankful, for there are very few 
bigger. As a matter of fact, a 3-oz. fish is 
a good one in most moorland waters, and 
will give you very good sport, and break 
away, too, if you are not careful. 

The best flies to use in spring are the 
March brown, the blue upright, and the 
iron blue. The coachman is sometimes 
deadly, in half light, but it is not often 



worth while to fish in late evenings in 
spring—from 9 till 5 is best. 

Do not carry a landing-net unless you 
have special reason to expect big trout, 
as it is a great nuisance when getting over 
fences, crossing streams, etc. 

Until you are fairly expert fish down 
stream. It is much easier and quite as 
effective in early spring. When trout 
begin to get shy, try up-stream fishing, and 
even, if necessary, float your fly. 

A drop of “ parroline ” put upon the fly 
and wiped off again will materially assist 
in this. 

In “dry-fly” fishing, as this is called, 
you can plainly see the fish take the fly, 
and can time your stroke accordingly, but 
in wet-fly fishing you have to guess a lot. 
Sometimes a flash of yellow side under 
water is all the indication you will see, and 
at other times a little tug is felt. In either 
case strike quickly. No harm is done, as 
your bait cannot come off, even if you miss 
your fish ; whereas neglect to accept chances 
keeps your bag light very often. This is 
one of the secrets of success, and accounts 
for the great difference between one 
angler’s sport and another’s. 

In conclusion, though fly-fishing is essen¬ 
tially a solitary sport, you will neverthe¬ 
less often see a good deal of chance com¬ 
panions, and should always be ready to 
give them any information or, if neces¬ 
sary, help that they may require, remem¬ 
bering that, although this may in some 
cases tend to diminish vour own chances of 
sport, nevertheless the rule of doing as we 
would have others do to us is quite as 
binding when engaged in our recreations 
(and in fishing especially) as when 
occupied by the important duties of life. 

P.S.—When rivers are in flood it is some¬ 
times useless to fish with fly, and then, 
if it is allowed, you may fairly put on a 
worm, and great success may follow. 

You use a large hook, throw it in, and 
let it go down and into eddies, feeling for 
yfour fish. No great skill is required in 
hooking your trout, but caution is requisite, 
as very large ones, anJ even salmon, are 
occasionally taken by this method. 


Geyerstam’s has 1, N E4, 0:E6 (or a). 
2, 0:F6, N D4. 3, O D5t,K:E4. 4, P F3f, 
K—. 5, P E4J. (a) M:C7. 2, 0:F6, 

M H7f. 3, N:H7, 0:E6. 4, O H5f, K G4. 
6, P F3J.—The 2% is solved by 1, M B5. 
Bayeradorfer’s is 1, P C4, K:C5 or E5. 

2, L A3 or F4f.—Bayer’s 3$ is 1, N D5, 

K DC (or a). 2, N A8, K C7. 3, O D5J. 
(a) K D 4. 2, L F3, P D6. 3, O CCJ. 

His 4J is 1, L B3, O D4 (or a, b). 2, O E7t, 

N:E7. 3, N E4f, K:E4. 4, L F3J. (a) 
0:C4. 2, L:B5t, N C5. 3, O B4f, K D4. 
4, M E4J. ( b) P:C6. 2, M C3f, K D4. 

3, L Dlf, O D3. 4, L:D3J. 

Grimshaw plays 1, M FI, P:F1 M 
(or a, b). 2, O F3, K:F3. 3, M D2J. 

(а) O D5. 2, P F3f, K E3. 3, O G2J. 

(б) P F3. 2, M GI, K F3. 3, M G3J. 
Another one by him, which the late H. 

Staunton much admired is K H5 ; M A2 ; 
N Al, FI ; O G6 ; P D4, G2. K E4 ; P D5, 
DC, F6. J3. 

Mr. A. C. White, a clever composer in 
New York, who is now thirty-two years of 
age, has published three more books en¬ 
titled :—“ More White Rooks ” ; “ Running 
the Gauntlet: A Study of the Capture of 
Pawns en 'passant in Chess Problems ” ; 
“ First Steps in the Classification of Two- 
Movers.” 

All three books contain many old and 
new problems with notes, and deserve to be 
studied. A 7{ by H. Lehner, made in 


1862, Is K E8 j M C5 ; P B4, G2. K E0. 
Solvers will find that they must turn the 
P into an M at G8.—The power of the M 
is shown in a 92J by 0. T. Blathy: K F8; 
M HI ; P Eo, F2, F6, G5. K H7 ; N H5 ; 
O H8 ; P A4, A5, A6, A7, E2, EC, F7, G6.— 
The first problem of the taking in passing 
was made by A. Anderssen in 1846 thus : 
K G2 ; M Al, D4; NFC; P B3, B4, C2, 
E2, F3. K E3: O E5: P C3, F4, F7. 
The solution is 1, M El, K:D4. 2, P E4, 
P:E3. 3, M D1J. More of the taking is 
shown by A. C. White in his 3J: K B8; 
M D8, F8; O G5; P B3, C2, D2, E2, F2, 
G2. K E5 ; L Al ; M H3 ; N H2 ; P A5, 
D4, F4. 

Mr. White still uses the small letters 
a, b, c . . . which make it difficult in his 
small print to see the c and e ; the capitals on 
the frame of our diagram are more suitable. 
The S (Springer) instead of the Kt (Knight) 
is now used, but Mr. White would do better 
with the alphabetical notation of the letters 
from K to P. 


CHESS CORRESPONDENCE. 

L. H. J.—Tour 3| will «oon appear. You agree 
that the 3 should not be used, and that the 3 should 
be so designed as not to resemble the 8. In writing 
more care should be taken with the 7 and 9. 

* # * 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


MY “TIDY” SISTER. 

To the Editor of the “ B.O.P.” 

DEAR SIR,—Upon my happiness there lies an awful 
blot. 

And jam and pies and football can eradicate it not. 
I therefore put myself about to tune my mournful 
lyre 

And pour some paraffin upon my poor poetic fire 1 
My Sister is the burden, sir, of this my tale of woe; 
Tiie depths of her perversity no mortal man can know. 
It is of her I wish to speak, or rather sing, to-day. 
And of her awful mania for " putting things away.” 
I wouldn’t mind so much if she would get the places 
right; 

But all that she endeavours is, to get things out of 
sight. 

And when I tell her that roy goods are nowhere to be 
seen. 

She answers, " I’ve not seen them,” or " I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

I’ve often found my oil-can packed among my latest 
ties. 

And rubber tubing for my valve wrapped up with 
fishing-flies; 

And everything that’s missing I must search for far 
and near. 

She’d vow she had not seen it since the summer of 
last year. 

Perhaps within my tool-chest she’s enclosed my 
Sunday hat. 

Perhaps the fire’s been lighted with my last year’s 
cricket-bat. 

But no such incongruities avail to put her out; 

She only says, ’’ Well, really, if you will leave things 
about—” 

Oh, Mr. Editor, my brain is turning round and round. 
And who would be astonished if some morning it 
were found 

That every hair upon my head had turned from black 
to gray, 

All through my sister’s mania for " putting things 
away ” ? 

Yours, etc. 

U. N. Tidt. 

[•»* Perhaps some " tidy ” sister may like to send 
us her version of the story. —ED. “ B.O.P.”] 

ARTISTIC AND DECORATIVE 
STENCILLING. 

Under the above title, and forming the latest addi¬ 
tion to Allen’s Technical and Art Manuals, George Allen 
& Co., Ltd., of 44 and 45 Rathbone Place, London, w.. 
Issue a practical handbook on stencilling that may be 
welcomed by many “ B.O.P.” readers. The book has 
been prepared by G. A. and B. Audsley, architects, and 
Is illustrated with twenty-seven plates in colour and 
monochrome as well as by engravings in the text. It 
costs 4 a. 6 d. net, and is well worth the money for art 
students. 



A “FAVOURITE PAPERS” 
COMPETITION. 

THE following extract from a letter to the ” B.O.P.” 
will speak for itself : 

“ I have the pleasure to inform you that in the 
Favourite Papers Competition instituted by the 
Proprietors of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, the result of 
which is announced in the “Daily Mail” of to-day, 
your paper appears as the favourite boys’ periodical. 

“ When I tell you that the number of votes recorded 
are nearly 30,000, you will see that it is a valuable 
testimony to the popularity of your paper.” 


“THE BUSH BOY’S BOOK.” 

We have just received from Australia a copy of a 
capital little volume with the above title. It is really 
a most useful and handy encyclopaedia, not only for 
“ Bush boys," but for ail boys who love an active 
outdoor life. It is made up of short practical hints 
on all kinds of subjects, such as camping out, beds and 
bivouacs, camp cooking, fishing, trapping, first-aid, 
swimming and bathing, signalling, and scores of other 
things well worth knowing. It has been written by 
an Australian journalist, Mr. Donald Macdonald, and 
is published by Sydney J. Endacott, Cumming Street, 
Moonee Vale, Victoria, Australia. It costs 1a. Gd. in 
paper and 2a. (id. cloth, while the postage would be 
4 <1. and Gd. extra, respectively. So far as we have been 
able, by a cursory inspection, to test the 250 crowded 
pages, we have been most struck by the practical 
and commonsense nature of the information given by 
one who is evidently a true boy-lover. Here is a 
specimen of the direct and manly tone in which he 
writes : *' Live cleanly, think cleanly, speak cleanly. 
Stand up straight, clean and fair in the sight of God 
and of your neighbours. Do this for its own sake, 
without feeling any of the satisfaction of smug self- 
righteousness, and you are on the high road to health, 
strength, and happiness.” 

The book is illustrated with a portrait and fifty 
diagrams. We quote below what the author has 
to say about the use of alcohol. 




“HAVE ONE WITH ME.” 

“ I AM not asking you to take a drink. On the con¬ 
trary, just putting a few plain facts before you on the 
subject of the use and abuse of alcohol which may be 
of service in future life. Boys may think it manly to be 
able to take liquor. As a fact, it is nothing of the kind. 
If you are manly in the fullest sense of the word you do 
not require it, and had better do without it. I think 
one of the saddest sights in life is to see a boy just 
verging upon manhood who has been attempting to ape 
the vices of men and has only succeeded in making an 
ass of himselL Those who begin by living a healthy, 
sanitary, rational life, by making the most of the open 
air and' all that it means in life and strength, have no 
need of stimulants. They get their tonic naturally in 
cold baths, in swimming, in exercise, in breathing life 
from air that is not contaminated. It is just as well 
to know that 90 per cent, of the men who buy drinks 
for each other every day do not really want them. In 
our cheery, hospitable, Australian way, we think it 
necessary—because custom has made it so—to ask an 
old friend when we meet him to have a drink. And 
quite naturally he follows with the invitation ‘ Have 
one with me.’ Those who thus take alcohol, often get 
to feel the need of it, alas 1 ” 



THE “B.O.P.” IN NEW ZEALAND. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Auckland, N.Z.: 
“ Although in one of the limits of the Empire, vour 
paper is read and appreciated here to an extent that 
perhaps at home is hardly understood. It is the 
recognised boys’ paper here just as much as in England. 
My College, the Auckland Grammar School, had its 
distribution of sports prizes a few days ago. The 
choice of prize is left to the winner, and it was re¬ 
markable to note the number of boys that chose a 
volume of the good old 4 B.O.P.' I am afraid we 
are misrepresented out here in New Zealand. Auck¬ 
land, my own town, has a population of about 110,000, 
and three others are well over 70.000 in size. Auckland 
has all the municipal associations of an English town, 
from a large library (in which the montldy ’ B.O.P.’ 
is always found) to electric cars. The" Grammar 
School has a roll of over 500, and it is only one of many 
colleges.’’ 

^ 

THE MODERN LOCOMOTIVE. 

The well-known Cambridge University Press is 
bringing out a series of Manuals of Science and 
Literature. The latest addition is by Mr. C. Edgar 
Allen and is devoted to “ The Modern Locomotive.” 
In all the interesting details given, the Manual is 
thoroughly up to date. Price 1a. net in cloth. 

jr jt 

NEW TEST MATCH “RECORD.” 

The England side had gained an enormous advantage 
when play closed in the fourth Test match at Mel¬ 
bourne in February. In reply to the Australian total 
of 191 Hobbs and Rhodes on their first day made 54, 
and next day they put on a further 269 for the first 
wicket. They thus set up a new record not only for a 
first-wicket partnership, but for any partnership in a 
Test match. The previous best first-wicket partner¬ 
ship was the 221 made by Hobbs and Rhodes against 
South Africa at Newlands in the tour of 1909-10; 
and the previous highest first-wicket scores in Australia 
v. England cricket were the 185 by F. S. Jackson and 
Hayward, and 180 by W. Bardsley and S. E. Gregory 
at the Oval in 1909. The highest Test match partner¬ 
ship for any wicket hitherto had been the 243 made 
for the eighth wicket by C. Hill and R. J. Hartigan 
at Adelaide in 1907-8. 

Hobbs, with a straight drive off Hordern for a 
single, completed a perfect century in two hours and 
twenty-three minutes. He was accorded an ovation, 
the Australian team all joining in the applause. Hobbs 
was taken at the wicket by Carter. The Surrey man’s 
superb innings of 178, which included twenty-two 
4’s, was marked by magnificent all-round hitting. 
He was at the wicket for four hours and twenty-eight 
minutes, and on retiring he was accorded a splendid 
ovation. The first wicket fell at 323, and the partner¬ 
ship establishes a new Test match record for any wicket. 

jr jr se 

“THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS.” 

THE force of the Royal North-West Mounted Police 
is shown in the recently issued report of Col. White, 
the Controller, to consist of 50 officers, 676 non-com¬ 
missioned officers and constables, and 566 horses. This 
is a decrease of 23 men and 21 horses. Alberta has 
73 detachments, Saskatchewan 83, North-West 
Territories 6, and Yukon 8. To show Die work and 
responsibility of the average constable, the Controller 
quotes a report from one man whose territory covers 
2,000 square miles and contains representatives of ten 
nationalities 1 

J5T* 



After Something Good. 
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The Mystery 
of the 
Black Cliff. 

By J. and P. WILSON. 


CHAPTER VII. 

T hat night Raymond Carr retired to bed early. After 
issuing a large number of orders to Inspector Hogwell, 
he deemed that he had done all that lay in his power for 
that day. He had himself paid a visit to the wife of the first 
victim, Clavering—and the result thereof was quite to his 
satisfaction. 
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The next morning broke dnll and 
threatening. The sky was overcast, and 
there was every indication of heavy rain 
before the day was finished. 

The detective breakfasted at efight- 
thirty. He was upon the point of folding 
up his serviette when the inspector was 
announced. 

He welcomed him with a cheery “ Good 
morning,” and motioned him to a chair. 
‘‘Well?” he asked. 

Hogwell smiled—a smile of satisfaction. 
“ I have done everything, Mr. Carr, that 
you suggested,” he began. “ In the first 
place, Lowndley has been kept under close 
observation.” 

•‘ Good ! And with what result? ” 
‘‘Just as you said, sir—he visited Mrs. 
Deveril last night. Dropped in, as it 
were, by accident, and pretending to know 
nothing of her husband’s decease.” 

"And you had instructed her, of 
course.” 

“Yes, sir. And I followed out your 
directions with regard to her brother.” 

“ Then I understand that Mrs. Deveril, 
acting on instructions, asked Lowndley to 
call at twelve to-day? ” 

" That is so. May ton—that is Mrs. 
Deveril’s brother—will be over about mid¬ 
day, or rather before. Anyhow, she has 
refused to give Lowndley an answer before 
she has consulted him.” 

“ Excellent! And you will bring him 
here. Any more, by the way ? ” 

The inspector's eyes sparkled. 

“ One other item,” he answered, with a 
gratified expression. “ Lowndley went for 
a stroll along the front last evening. I 
kept an eye on him myself then. Just at 
the bottom of the High Street he met a 
woman, and I distinctly saw him shove a 
note into her hand as he passed.” 

“ And the woman ? ” 

" Mrs. Cotteril, the housekeeper at the 
‘Grange.’ ” 

“ So,” the detective muttered, “ they 
are in communication.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Carr.” 

“ I was saying to myself that Mr. Kis- 
singham and Lowndley were in communi¬ 
cation.” 

The inspector blinked wonderingly. 

“ But,” he asked, “ what has old Mr. 
Kissingham to do with it ? ” 

Carr leaned forward. 

“ He sent a wire upon the day after the 
murder to a man in town. The telegram 
ran, ‘ Wire price of Indian pheasants.’ 
The message was handed in by Mrs. Cot¬ 
teril, and was unsigned.” 

The inspector frowned. 

“ It was merely by luck I saw it,” Carr 
laughed. “ Nothing mysterious about it 
—I was in the Post-Office at the time.” 

Yes,” Hogwell answered, “ the old 
man is interested in birds.” 

“ I knew that a telegram worded thus 
would hardly have been one of Mrs. Cot- 
teril’s. I therefore,” continued Mr. Carr, 
asked who she was, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was being dispatched for 
Mr. Kissingham. 

The inspector nodded slowly. “ Yes,” 
he said, “ but I don’t see that such a tele¬ 
gram gave anything away.” 

The detective laughed. “ Only the facts 
ffiat it was despatched to a club address 


and not to that of a dealer in birds, that 
it was a somewhat strange message for 
any one to send, and, lastly, that it was 
unsigned. Now people, when they ask for 
a return message, generally put their name 
at the bottom of the one they send.” 

“That’s true.” 

“ So at about the time when the answer 
would be coming through I strolled into 
the Post-Office again,” Carr went on. 
“ There was only a girl there, and another 
of her sex in the inner part of the shop, 
and I resorted to bluff. I showed her my 
card, and demanded to see the telegram 
when it should arrive.” 

The inspector whistled. 

“ Well ? ” he asked. 

“ I was a bit behind time,” said Carr. 
“ The message had already come through, 
and had been despatched to the 4 Grange,’ 
addressed to Kissingham. I got hold of 
the copy of it.” 

“ And—? ” 

“ It ran, ‘ The price of pheasants is 
coming down.’ ” 

“ Enigmatical ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. The real message 
lay in the last two words, ‘ coming down.’ 
The first telegram was merely some pre¬ 
concerted communication, and the reply 
was written in a like strain to cloak its real 
import.” 

The inspector stared dully out of the 
window for a minute. 

“ Then Lowndley was the man who sent 
the message ? ” 

“ Exactly. What you have told me just 
now still further convinces me of the fact. 
The name of Clayton is either his true or 
false one—anyhow, it is one which will 
find him in Soho. Down here he is 
Lowndley, and not to be connected by 
ordinary minds with the fellow to whom 1 
that telegram, and possibly others, was 1 
sent.” 

“ But what part does Mr. Kissingham 
play? What part indeed does this man 
Lowndley play? ” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Why was Deveril murdered ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I’m not clear.” 

“ Think for a moment. Here is a man, 
owning two acres of land, which is going 
up in value at the most tremendous pace. 
It is not merely worth the same as two 
acres of land anywhere else in Trevagel. 
It is upon the sea-front, where very soon 
an esplanade will be erected, bordered by 
houses. The cottage and its garden stand 
in the way of this esplanade. As things 
are at present, it would have to terminate 
at the commencement of Deveril’s land— 
where the road turns inland to skirt it. 
The man who buys that land to-day will 
be able to sell it two years hence at about 
twenty times the sum he gave for it.” 

“Yes.” 

“ A certain individual, who had been 
investing largely in land, desired, for 
natural reasons, to acquire it. Mrs. 
Deveril was ready to meet him : her hus¬ 
band was not; therefore the latter was 
removed.” 

The inspector gave a long drawn-out 
“ Ah.” 

“ To go back still farther, the same 
thing occurred at Clavering’s place. 


Clavenng owned twenty acres of land, and 
refused to sell at any price. Hia wife, 
fearing that the boom in land at Trevagel 
was only a temporary one, repeatedly 
pressed her husband to take the good price 
which was offered, but her husband, being 
a far-seeing man, determined to hold on for 
a year or two. The result of it was that 
Clavering disappeared over the cliff, and 
Lowndley, who happened to turn up in 
Trevagel three days later, acquired it for 
a comparatively small sum.” 

“ But then there was Esdaile’s farm. 
Lowndley played no part in that? ” 

“ Quite so. The man who bought that 
place was Kissingham himself. The farmer 
had given out that he meant to sell the 
place, and he made no secret of whom he 
was going to sell it to—his nephew. I 
found all this out last night, while chatting 
to Mrs. Clavering. Esdaile was a bache¬ 
lor—or maybe a widower—I forget which. 
He had made his pile and was about to 
retire, and he was anxious that this 
nephew of his should take the farm on; 
and so anxious was he that he declared his 
willingness to part with it to his relative 
at about three-quarters of its real value.” 

“ Yes, I heard all that.” 

“ I must repeat what you know in order 
to make the thing clear to you,” Carr 
apologised. “ Mr. Kissingham had pre¬ 
viously called upon old Esdaile, and offered 
him the full price for the farm; and this 
was refused, on the old chap’s decision to 
part with it only to his nephew. Before, 
however, the thing was arranged—almost 
the night before—old Esdaile disappeared 
in the same way as Clavering.” 

The inspector assented. 

“ And Kissingham bought the farm ! ” 

" Exactly. The place is now worth 
almost double what he gave for it, and at 
Trevagel’s present rate of progress it will 
be worth double that in a year or two’s 
time.” 

The inspector accepted a cigarette from 
the case held out to him, and slowly 
lighted it. 

“ But why,” he asked, “ did Lowndley 
not appear? ” 

“ For a very good reason, I should 
imagine,” Carr answered. “ There wasn’t 
time to get him down from town. How 
much he knows of the shady side of this 
business I can’t say. At any rate, his 
function is obvious. It would hardly have 
done for old Kissingham to buy the land 
in each case—it might have led to gossip 
and ultimate suspicion. Lowndley bought 
Clavering’s land, presumably for Kissing¬ 
ham, just as he is trying to buy Deveril’s 
place at the present moment.” 

“ Then,” said Hogwell, with a doubtful 
expression upon his face, “you suggest 
that Mr. Kissingham is a murderer ? ” 

The detective waved his hards depre- 
catingly. 

“ I won’t go so far as to say that he is 
the murderer,” he smiled. “ Anyhow, Mr. 
Hogwell, we shall see—possibly to-night.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Raymond Carr did not leave the inn 
during the morning. His time was 
spent in looking over his ornithological 
specimens, and entering the respective de- 
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tails of their capture in a book which he 
kept for the purpose. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock Inspector 
Hogwell returned, and with him a stalwart 
young fisherman, who had, that morning, 
tramped over from a village near St. Yone. 
He was a strongly built man, with a 
pleasing face, somewhat rugged from ex¬ 
posure to the wind and sea. Garbed in a 
jersey and a pair of loosely fitting blue 
trousers, he looked the very picture of 
health and strength, and Carr’s eyes 
lighted up with appreciation as he gazed 
upon him. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Mayton,” he said. 

The man took a chair, twisting his cap 
awkwardly in hie hands. 

“ Now, Mr. Mayton,” said Mr. Carr, 
"if I am rightly informed you are Mrs. 
Deveril’s youngest brother! ” 

The young man nodded his head. 

"Therefore,” Carr went on, ‘‘you will 
feel the same keenness that we feel in 
tracking down the murderer of your 
sister’s husband ! ” 

" That I do, sir.” 

" Good ! Now listen attentively. A 
gentleman will call at Deveril’s cottage 
about noon to-day with the object of seeing 
whether he can buy the land around the 
cottage. Mrs. Deveril has already been 
spoken to, and understands the part which 
she has to play. You have to play a part 


also, and it is about this that I wished to 
see you. I need hardly ask you whether 
you are willing ? ” 

" I be willin’ to do well-nigh anything, 
sir.” 

‘‘Good! When this gentleman calls, 
your sister will turn to you for advice as 
to whether or not she shall sell the land. 
You, for your part, will strongly advise 
against it. You can refer to what Deveril’s 
wishes were in the matter, and reproach 
her for even thinking of getting rid of that 
which he prized so much; and you can, 
if you like, also point out to her that in a 
year or two’s time the land will be worth 
a great deal more than it is at present. 
Do you understand! ” 

Mayton nodded his head quickly. 

“ Yes ! I understands, sir.” 

Carr chuckled. " Then that is excellent, 
Mr. Mayton. However,” he went on, 
there is one other thing which is necessary. 
I do not want you to arrive at the cottage 
before this gentleman. You will be told 
by the inspector here when he has entered, 
and you will then make your way there, 
and greet your sister, just as though you 
had never had this interview. When she 
asks your advice about selling the land, 
you will then act in the manner which I 
have outlined to you.” 

" I understands, sir.” 

The detective drew a deep breath. " One 


thing more,” he said. “ I do not want 
you to return to St. Yone until late to¬ 
night. Before your arrival at the cottage 
your sister will have told the gentleman 
all about you, and how that she hopes you 
will not be going back till ten or eleven 
o'clock. You will not leave the cottage 
till then, Mayton ? ” 

" No, sir.” 

“ Good ! You will set out to return to 
St. Yone about ten o’clock to-night by the 
cliff path. Oh, you need have no fear,” 
he went on hurriedly, seeing a look of dis¬ 
may creep into the other’s face. " We shall 
be there, hidden somewhere upon the Black 
Cliff, and we are looking solely to you, and 
trusting to your courage, to help us to 
find out the murderer of your brother-in- 
law. You will not shrink?” 

" No, sir.” 

“ Good ! And you understand my in¬ 
structions and will follow them out to the 
letter? ” 

‘‘You may be sure o’ thet, sir. I will 
do jest as ye’ve told me.” 

Carr nodded with a little sigh of satis¬ 
faction. 

“ Excellent,” he said, with some relief. 
" If you go with the inspector he will let 
you know as soon as you can make your 
way along to the cottage.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe," “ A Hero in Wolfskin,” •• A Trooper of the Firms,” etc. 


M adams Fsitxau remembered her re¬ 
ligious duties next morning and went 
early to church. She spent a few minutes 
with the priest and many with her guests, 
who were, she declared with a laugh, lodg¬ 
ing out because her accommodation had 
failed. 

The fugitives had decided that it would 
be for the best if they let the good woman 
entirely into their secret. So Madame de 
Voisy told her the whole story. It waa a 
risky proceeding, but they felt that she 
would not turn against them after doing so 
much for them. It was plain, however, 
as they watched her flushed face and its 
changing expressions, that her mind was 
by no means easy. 

Madame de Voisy made no attempt to 
buy her assistance; she judged her to be 
above bribes, and she judged correctly : 
the offer of money for her loyalty would 
probably have turned the scale against 
them; she was the sister of Patriot Du jar- 
din and above the mean love of money; few 
of his faults were hers, hut she had all his 
virtues. 

The story was listened to without a word 
of comment and hardly an exclamation, 
and there was a moment of painful thought 
and suspense at the end. "Did General 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE CRYPT OF ST. ETIENNE. 

Bonaparte know who you were?” she 
asked of Madame de Voisy. 

" I believe so.” 

" If you told him your tale ? ” 

" He would pity me.” 

" Perhaps.” 

" And you? ” 

"I pity you, Madame; you have suf¬ 
fered enough, and Monsieur Girardot has 
been very brave. I love brave men, and he 
is my countryman. I have hidden you and 
will keep you hidden until you can get 
away from Caen.” 

" And us, Madame? ” asked Ted. 

" You are boys. I have grown to like 
you before I knew you were English. It 
would hurt Madame and Mademoiselle if 
anything bad happened to you. I shall 
not betray you, but I hope you will go away 
soon.” She looked at Griffiths. " You are 
a man : many Freuchmen are in prison in 
England; why should you be free in 
France?” 

“ Because, so far, I have won my free¬ 
dom," answered Griffiths. 

" I ought to hand you over to M. le 
Maire; but you have been my guest.” 

" An honour and pleasure I shall never 
forget,” said the Welshman with a smile 
and a bow. 


" There are many poor countrymen of 
mine in your prisons, Monsieur." 

" And I am sorry for them, though it is 
the fortune of war. Believe me, Madame, 
they are well treated ; it is the English 
way. And, if you will pardon me saying 
so, there are no citizen judges to seize 
them by night and threaten them with 
death.” 

“ None? ” 

“ None, Madame." 

" Will you promise me this : If a French 
prisoner breaks from gaol and you meet 
him, will you help him ? ” 

" Exactly as you help me, Madame, for 
the affection and gratitude I shall bear 
you.” 

" Then you shall be free, Monsieur, if I 
can make you so.” 

All poured out their thanks to the good, 
brave woman, but she held up her hands 
to stop them; her word was pledged, but 
she was not yet sure that Bhe was doing 
exactly what was right. So far as the 
French fugitives were concerned, her mind 
was easy. She had no unreasoning hatred 
of " aristocrats,” and could not forget that 
in the old days—which were not altogether 
bad old days—they had been the main¬ 
stay of her quiet inn, and she knew she 
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preferred them to the bloodthirsty Dujar- 
dinists. She had smuggled in some break¬ 
fast under her copious apron, and now left 
them to the care of the kindly priest, who 
certainly had much to fear and nothing to 
hope for from the fanatics of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Madame de Voisy appeared gentle 
and devout, and his loyalty to France was 
not strained by the knowledge that three 
of his unexpected guests were English who 
had broken from a French prison. 

When Madame Friteau got back to the 
inn she found that her husband had re¬ 
turned. He declared that he had searched 
all night and had even bearded the furious 
Dujardin in his den. “ He vows that he 
will bum our inn to the ground,” he 
wailed. 

“ Will he! ” said Madame, grimly. “ I 
will send him a message that will keep both 
him and his rabble far enough away. If 
he has a grain of the family sense he will 
settle down as a quiet citizen and make 
the best of the world as it is. I have no 
patience with him. Does he hope to create 
his heaven by turning France into a hell ? 
Let him pray * revenge ’ out of his heart 
and ‘ brotherhood ’ into it. I am tired of 
these Cains who shout ‘ Fraternity ! ’ and 
kill their brothers. Get you to work, 
Citoyen Friteau; ke(ep fear out of your 
heart and wickedness out of your head. 
They are ill companions for such a journey 
as life is. 

Friteau stole away. He dared not ask 
his wife what she had done with those 
she had rescued, nor did she give him 
even a hint that the three he had sought 
were also in safety. 

What to do with her unfortunate guests 
was a sore puzzle to Madame Friteau 


for two whole days. They dared not 
venture forth to raise a hand in their own 
behalf, whilst she knew that hjpr baffled 
brother would set spies upon her wherever 
she went. Twenty times a day she 
looked at her husband, and wondered if 
she dared make use of him, but she feared 
that hiB natural cowardice would lead him 
to betray her trust no matter what 
promises of secrecy she wrung from him. 
She had lodged the fugitives safely in the 
church, and it looked as though she would 
never be able to get them out again. Her 
wits were not slow, but two days of un¬ 
ceasing thinking and planning showed 
her no way out of the difficulty. When 
absolute secrecy is necessary, six people 
seem a multitude; and risks and chances 
that the men would accept would be im¬ 
possible to the ladies. The situation was 
very trying and full of danger, for now 
that she had deliberately hidden escaped 
English prisoners, her own life was in 
peril. 

She was conscious that the Dujardinists 
were watching her, and that they were 
also doing their utmost to terrorise her 
weak husband. If they discovered her 
secret she need expect no mercy at their 
hands; they would denounce her, and 
the law would do the rest. A woman 
less stout of heart would have broken 
down under the burden she had taken 
upon her. 

Not daring to visit the church more 
often than was her custom for fear of 
arousing suspicion, good Pere Jerome came 
daily to see her. As he did not know all 
her secret she could not confide utterly in 
him. She felt that she must have a long 
talk with Jean; but how? Some spy 


would follow her into church so that she 
would not dare venture into the crypt. 
This was a trouble over which she oould 
ask the priest's advice. She did so, and 
the matter was solved in an instant; better 
than that, it suggested greater things to 
the harassed woman. 

The next morning she went to the 
church ; it was empty. Hurriedly going to 
one of the side chapels, she found Jean in 
cassock and hood. Long and earnestly 
they talked together, and she told him of 
her new plan that had come as an inspira¬ 
tion. 

So far as it went, Jean declared it to 
be very good, but it was not all they 
wanted, and might lead them only into 
fresh dangers. By it they—or some of 
them—might get out of Caen; but after 
that—what ? The brave woman went away 
disappointed. Jean betook himself again 
to the crypt and told the others. “ A 
ship! a ship! that is what we want,” 
cried Griffiths. 

“ How shall we get one? ” asked Jean. 

“You must go disguised down to the 
wharves and find out about every vessel 
that is likely to be sailing. We cannot 
stay here for ever, and we are endangering 
a good woman’s life, and I, for one, will 
not keep her in dread and suspense much 
longer.” 

Jean went. He returned. Later in the 
day he went again. Then Pere Jerome had 
a long talk in the window-seat of the 
parlour of “ Le Petit Caporah” A plan 
was made, ingenious, desperate, impossible 
without plenty of money. The next morn¬ 
ing Jean, still as a priest, visited a jeweller 
in Caen. He returned with a heavy purse. 

(To bo continued^ 


The Story of Said. 

By A. DEMAIN ORANGE, 

Author of " The Flower of Kairw&n ,*’ “ Ahmed-al-Hauan," etc, tie. 


I. 

S aJd Muhammed Halil, the story-teller, 
sat near the Gate of the Barbers, in 
the shadow of the great mosque of A1 
Azhar in Cairo, practising his time-old art 
before a rapt and spellbound audience. 
This for the most part consisted of blue- 
shirted fellaheen, labourers, and workers in 
the doura-fields outside the city, with a 
sprinkling of natives of a slightly higher 
grade, and here and there a spruce clerk or 
black-robed student from the University 
hard by. Some were standing, others were 
squatting upon the ground, and many held 
half-consumed cigarettes between their 
fingers; but all were listening eagerly, in¬ 
tently, to the continuous flow of words 
which poured from his lips. 

The story proceeded apace, to the usual 
accompaniment of high-pitched inflections, 
telling pauses, and intensely dramatic 
gestures, the more so when a carriage, 
driven by a Soudanese in livery, and con¬ 
taining two Englishmen in white suits and 
top£e helmets, was seen approaching from 
the direction of the Sharia-el-Ashrafiyeh. 


But though the reciter appeared to re¬ 
double his efforts, the story seemed to have 
lost something of its former interest, to 
judge from the expression upon the faces of 
his hearers, whose attention was furtively 
drawn towards the carriage and its occu¬ 
pants. 

" By Jove,” exclaimed the younger of 
these, turning to the elderly and distin¬ 
guished-looking man by his side, “that 
fellow is a born raconteur l What a flow 
of language—what expression ! It is mar¬ 
vellous ! ” 

The other—a very great personage in¬ 
deed—smiled faintly. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, carelessly. " These 
story-tellers have a wonderful knack of 
holding an audience.” 

“ I should think so! ” cried his com¬ 
panion. " Why, if I could write half as 
well as he speaks, my fortune would be 
made.” 

"In all probability he cannot write a 
word,” the great one observed. 

" Even so, he is a better man at his 
trade than I.” 

Austin Travers, the eminent author. 


laughed a little ruefully as he made this 
damaging admission. 

" Rubbish, my dear fellow,” protested 
the other. " He has but a stock of half-a- 
dozen tales or so, at the most, and none of 
them very original. That one he is telling 
now, for instance—I have heard it a hun¬ 
dred times.” 

"Yes?” 

" And shall hear it as many times again, 
I expect”—stifling a yawn. “These 
people are children in such matters, and 
have a child’s love for familiar things. It 
is the custom to listen to these men, so they 
listen.” 

This to a certain extent was true. As 
Palgrave says, " Islam is, in its essence, 
stationary ”; and its spirit permeates the 
secular, as well as the religious, lives of its 
votaries. Yet, when the carriage had 
passed, one would have imagined that it 
was something more than mere custom 
which prompted the sudden and almost 
feverish renewal of interest in this oft-told 
tale. 

“ Your stay in Cairo is to be a shorter 
one this time than usual, I understand,” 
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remarked the great personage, after a 
alight pause. 

“ Yes,” Travers replied. “I leave at 
the end of the week for Beni-Souef, to 
apend a few days with the Warings.” 

“ Ah ! I haven’t seen Tom Waring for 
quite a long while now. His niece, Miss 
Bivers, has returned to Egypt, I hear.” 

Travers nodded. 

“ She is stopping in Tantah with some 
friends for the fair,” he said, “ and goes up 
to Beni-Souef about—about the same time 
that I do.” 

“ You know her, then ? ” 

The tan on Travers’s cheek deepened 
somewhat. 

“ Oh, well, I met her once or twice in 
London,” he answered, casually, “ and we 
travelled together in the boat from 
Marseilles.” 

The elder man shot a glance at his half- 
averted face, and then looked before him 
stolidly. 

“ A remarkable girl,” he declared. 
44 Her knowledge of the native Egyptian, 
particularly of the lower class, is both wide 
and comprehensive. Except perhaps her 
father, who died out here in ’93, I have 
never come*across a European who was so 
thoroughly in touch with the fellaheen as 
she is. Waring must find her assistance in¬ 
valuable.” 

“ So I gather.” 

“ Frankly, we should be none the worse 
for her services at headquarters. But ”— 
as the carriage drew up in front of an 
official-looking building, with a large white 
portico—“ here we are! Won’t you come 
in? ” 

"I am afraid you must excuse me,” 
Travers said, as they alighted. “ I have 
an appointment with Bustin Bey, who is 
giving me what he calls a common-sense 
view of the Turco-Egyptian question.” 

“ I should advise you to digest it with a 
grain or two of common salt,” laughed the 
other, as he shook Travers’s hand and 
passed up the broad flight of steps into the 
house. 

But the latter, though he smiled in 
response to the great man’s pleasantry, had 
no thought just then for Bustin Bey, or his 
views either. As a matter of fact, his mind 
was entirely occupied with the problem of 
how he might contrive to travel up to Beni- 
Souef in the company of a certain young 
lady who, by a singularly happy coinci¬ 
dence, would be going there just about the 
same time as he was. 

Said, the story-teller, was forgotten com¬ 
pletely. 

IL 

Austin Tbavxrs made the journey up to 
Beni-Souef in due course. Also, by a 
singularly fortunate chance, he made it in 
the company of Miss Violet Bivers. 

On this, the evening of their arrival, they 
were seated at dinner with Tom Waring 
and his wife, Colonel Anstruther, com¬ 
manding a small detachment of native 
troops stationed at Beni-Souef, and the 
latter’s sister, a faded lady, of uncertain 
age and equally uncertain hearing. The 
conversation had hitherto turned chiefly 
upon Violet Bivers’s doings in England; 
and that fruitful topic being more or less 
exhausted, a momentary silence had 
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descended upon the party. Tom Waring 
was the first to break it. 

“Well, Vi!” he exclaimed. “While 
you have been gadding about in London 
we have had our excitements here—or, at 
least, the natives have.” 

“ Yes? ” said Violet. 

“ In the shape of one of those story¬ 
telling chaps, you know.” 

“ Hardly a novel form of excitement 
that,” the girl suggested, smiling. 

“ True,” Waring admitted. “ But this 
fellow appears to be something quite out of 
the ordinary. He arrived a couple of days 
ago, I am told, and has taken the whole 
place by storm.” 

“ I do not think we are likely to have a 
storm,” the Colonel’s sister, Miss John¬ 
stone, began. 

"No, Lavinia,” interposed her brother 
hastily. “ I scarcely think so, with the 
wind in this quarter.” Then, turning to 
Waring, he went on, "I happen to have 
seen the man myself, and I must say he 
seems to exercise an extraordinary power 
of fascination over his hearers. Even I 
felt—er—a bit thrilled, you know.” 

“ Oh, Colonel! ” Violet laughed slyly. 

The old soldier nodded, tugging at his 
moustache with a ferocious air. 

“ The remarkable thing is, though,” he - 
added, “ that the yam he was spinning was 
a very old one, and not particularly excit¬ 
ing in itself. I suppose it must have been 
the way the beggar told it that made it so 
enthralling.” 

“ These men are simply wonderful,” Mrs. 
Waring observed. 

“ Yes,” Travers assented. “ I heard one 
in Cairo recently, and I was struck by his 
astonishing flow of language, and the 
dramatic intensity of his expression. Do 
you know. Miss Bivers,” turning to the 
girl, “ I could not help thinking that he 
was a greater master of his art than I am 
of mine.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” she responded, with a glance 
which set his heart beating considerably 
faster than that organ is normally wont to 
beat. “ It is one thing to merely repeat, 
however skilfully, and quite another to 
create. Don’t you think so, Uncle ? ” 

“Certainly,” Waring agreed. “These 
chaps are little better than vagrants, who 
use a natural gift of forcible expression to 
gain a livelihood.” 

“ Well, well,” grunted the Colonel, “ it is 
not a bad thing if they keep the people 
amused and contented. It makes things 
easier for us, you know.” 

“ Um—yes,” said Waring, thoughtfully. 

The subject was dropped, and was not 
reverted to that evening. On the following 
day, however, it was brought back to the 
minds of three of the party in rather a 
startling way. 

Travers, Violet Bivers, and Tom Waring 
were strolling through the bazar when, 
turning a corner near the Sok, or market- 
square, they perceived a crowd of natives 
gathered in a circle round a tall, thin, 
brown-skinned man, clad in a loose Gala- 
beah, with a Kerfiah, or Arab head-shawl, 
bound by a rope round his temples, who 
was gesticulating wildly as he poured 
forth a torrent of words in a low, pas¬ 
sionate tone which held them spellbound, 
though they could not at first make out 
the purport of what he was Baying. But, 


as his roving glance fell upon them, he 
raised his voice suddenly, and they recog¬ 
nised that it was nothing more than one of 
the time-honoured native legends that he 
was relating with so much fervour. 

“Our friend, the story-teller,” said 
Waring, with an indulgent smile. 

“ Why—it is the man I saw in Cairo! ” 
Travers exclaimed in surprise. 

Violet Bivers said nothing. She was 
staring at the Arab—for such he appeared 
to be—intently, with a curiously fixed look 
upon her face. 

“You are sure?” asked Waring, ad¬ 
dressing Travers. 

“ Perfectly,” the latter replied. “ I re¬ 
member him quite well. He is the same 
beyond doubt.” 

“ That is rather odd,” Waring com¬ 
mented. 

At this moment the man concluded his 
harangue abruptly, and, elbowing his way 
through the crowd, came swinging towards 
them, his garments floating out behind 
him. When a few paces away he raised 
his eyes from the ground and scanned 
their faces narrowly—almost defiantly, it 
seemed to Travers. Then, lifting his hand 
in a careless salute, he passed on into the 
baiar . 

“I don’t like that,” muttered Waring, 
looking after him with a disapproving 
frown. 

“ A trifle—er—disrespectful, I thought,” 
Travers said, pointedly. “ How did it 
strike you, Miss Bivers ? ” 

The girl started, and looked at him 
quickly. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ It was strange. 
I wonder-” 

She broke off, glancing uneasily towards 
the crowd, which still lingered on the other 
side of the square eyeing them furtively. 

“ I think we had better be getting 
back,” Waring remarked, quietly. “ The 
heat is becoming oppressive.” 

So, in another sense, was the air. All 
three of them felt it as they walked slowly 
home through the narrow and deserted 
rtreets. 

It was usually the busiest time of the day 
in Beni-Souef. 

III. 

“ The town seems oddly quiet to-night,” 
Colonel Anstruther remarked, as he and 
Waring sat smoking their after-dinner 
cigars in the verandah of the latter’s 
house. “ I noticed it as I came along. 
Nobody about, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Waring, “I have noticed 
it, too.” 

“ You have, eh ? ” 

Waring inclined his head silently, keep¬ 
ing his eyes fixed upon the other’s face. 
The Colonel glanced over his shoulder to¬ 
wards the open window of the room in 
which Mrs. Waring, Violet, and Travers 
were sitting. 

“ Do you think-” he began, in a low 

tone; and then left the sentence un¬ 
finished. 

“ I hardly know what to think,” 
Waring responded slowly. “ There have 
been all sorts of rumours flying about the 
country lately. Nothing very definite, of 
course. Still-” He paused, staring be¬ 

fore him frowningly. 
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The Colonel polled at his cigar thought¬ 
fully for a few moments. Then he re¬ 
moved it from between his lips and shook 
the ash carefully into a tray by his side. 

“ I have had a letter,” he said, “ from 
headquarters, asking in a veiled kind of 
way if all is as it should be at Beni-Souef.” 

“ Oh ! ” Waring turned to him quickly, 
and their eyes met. “That looks as 
if-” 

*' Trouble was expected. So I thought. 
They don’t usually ask questions like that 
without having a pretty good reason for 
doing so. I shouldn’t be surprised if they 
strengthened the garrison here, and at other 
places on the river—as a precautionary 
measure, you know.” 

" It would be safer, perhaps,” Waring 
observed. 

They smoked on in silence for a while. 

“ Are your men all right, Colonel? ” he 
asked, presently. 

“ So far as I know,” was the guarded 
reply. “ One can never be sure in small 
outlying places like this.” 

“ It would be awkward if they failed 
us. There aren’t a dozen Europeans in the 
place, and-” 

“ There wouldn’t be one, if that hap¬ 
pened,” said the Colonel, grimly. 

“ Ah-” 

At this point the others emerged from 
the drawing-room, and the conversation 
necessarily took a less ominous turn. 

“ What a lovely night! ” exclaimed 
Violet, going to the front of the verandah 
and looking out over the moonlit stretch 
of sand, dotted with palms and tamarisk 
bushes, to where the flat, grey roofs of 
Beni-Souef lay clustered on the nearer bank 
of the river. “ It seems to bring the East 
closer to one, to breathe the spirit of all 
the tales that are told in the bazar. One 
could believe anything on such a night as 
this.” 

“ And laugh at one’s belief in the morn¬ 
ing,” declared practical Mrs. Waring. 

“ By the way,” said Travers, turning to 
his host, “ speaking of tales, you remember 
that chap we saw in the square yester¬ 
day?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, it seems that Miss Rivers knows 
him.” 

“ Oh-? ” 

The girl faced round quickly. 

“ That is true,” she said. “ At first I 
could not recollect where I had met him 
before, but I know now. It was up at El 
Obeid, when I was there with my father. 
The circumstances were rather peculiar.” 

“ Peculiar, eh ? ” asked the Colonel, with 
sudden interest. 

She nodded her head pensively. 

“ I was only a child at the time,” she 
went on, “ so of course he didn’t recognise 
me. But I have never forgotten-” 

She had got no farther than that when 
the loud thunder of a horse’s hoofs broke 
through the stillness of the Eastern night. 
A second or two later a young man in 
uniform, bending low over the outstretched 
neck of a powerful black mare, swung up 
the drive to the steps of the verandah, and, 
throwing the mare almost on to her 
haunches, flung himself out of the saddle. 

The Colonel sprang to his feet. 

“ Armstrong !—what has happened ! ” he 
cried, thickly. 


Charlie Armstrong, one of the five 
English officers in Beni Souef, including 
the Colonel, staggered half-way up the 
steps, holding the mare by the bridle. 

“ The men, sir,” he began, breathlessly. 
“ They have left barracks, and gone in a 
body to the Sok, where that story-teller is 

“W T hat?” Waring demanded, sharply. 

“ I fear he is inciting the people to open 
rebellion.” 

“Ah! ” groaned the Colonel. 

“ What’s to be done, sir ? Chalmers and 
the two sergeants are guarding the maga¬ 
zine. But the men have their side-arms, 
and-” 

He paused significantly. 

“ What’s to be done? ” he repeated, look¬ 
ing anxiously towards the two women. 

“We must do the best we can,” muttered 
the Colonel. “ I will go to them-” 

He was turning to the open window, 
when Violet Rivers stepped forward and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“ No,” she said, quickly. “ That would 
be useless. Let me go to them.” 

“ Violet! ” gasped Mrs. Waring. 

The Colonel stared at her blankly. 

“ But—my dear child-” he stam¬ 

mered. 

“ Oh, you must!—you must! ” she cried, 
excitedly. “ All our lives are at stake. I 
may be able to do something. Please, 
Colonel! ” 

“Violet, this is folly—madness,” inter¬ 
posed Waring. 

“ No, no ! ” she protested, earnestly. 

“ What could you possibly do, Miss 
Rivers ? ” Armstrong put in. 

“ I know this man, Said. I might be 
able-” 

She bent forward and whispered some¬ 
thing in the Colonel’s ear. 

“It is our only chance,” she added, 
aloud. 

The Colonel looked at her doubtfully for 
a moment, and then turned to Waring. 

“ It goes against the grain, Waring,” he 
said. “ But I do believe that if anyone 
can help us this night it is Miss Rivers.” 

“ But—the danger-” faltered Mrs. 

Waring. 

“We shall go with her, of course. The 
danger can be no greater than it is now.” 

“ Don’t you understand, Auntie?” Violet 
asked, gently. “ I have known the people 
all my life. They will listen to me, and 
I have that to say to them which may save 
us all. You wouldn’t have me think only 
of myself at a time like this ? ” Her glance 
travelled past Mrs. Waring and rested 
upon Travers’s face. “ You wouldn’t have 
me play the coward?” she murmured, 
blushing softly. 

“ No,” replied Travers, hardly conscious 
that he had spoken. 

The girl shot a swift, grateful look at 
him, and then turned to the Colonel 
eagerly. 

“ There is no time to lose ! ” she cried. 

He looked at Waring, who bowed his 
head assentingly. 

“ Then—come,” he said. 


IV. 

When the small knot of Englishmen, 
with Violet RiveTs in their midst, reached 


the market-square, they found the place 
filled with an excited throng of natives, 
swaying backwards and forwards like com 
in the wind, in their efforts to get nearer 
to the spot where Said, the story-teller, 
was standing. 

At the moment of their arrival, the 
latter, with his arms flung high above his 
head, was declaiming in frenzied tones the 
wrongs suffered by the Egyptian people 
under the tyranny of English rule, and 
urging his hearers-to put an end to that 
rule then and for ever. 

“ Dogs and sons of dogs! ” he shouted, 
working himself up in a final burst of fury. 
“ Who are they, that we should toil for 
their profit! Vipers and scorpions ! Let 
us rise and slay them, as we would slay the 
venomous things of the field ! Let us tear 
their false hearts out of their bodies, and 
thrust them between their lying lips ! Let 
us burn—kill—destroy—that not one of the 
accursed race may remain in the land. In 
the name of Allah, away with them! ” 

Then suddenly, as he paused with arms 
still uplifted, a clear young voice rang out 
above the gathering murmur of the multi¬ 
tude. 

“ Said Muhammed Halil! ” 

The man started, and his arms dropped 
to his side. 

“ Who speaks my name ? ” he demanded, 
frowning. 

“ One who can tell a tale as well as 
thou! ” came the answer, in the same ring¬ 
ing tones. 

Those in the vicinity of Violet Rivers 
and her friends faced round quickly, 
scowling and threatening. Others beyond 
them, craning their necks to see who had 
given this bold challenge, stared in amaze¬ 
ment at the slight, girlish figure standing 
apparently alone, the forms of Waring, 
Colonel Anstruther, Travers, and Arm¬ 
strong being almost indistinguishable in 
the dark shadow of the arch behind her. 
All of them knew her well by sight, and 
many of them had cause to bless the day 
when “ the English Miss ” first came to 
dwell among them. The scowls faded, 
and the threatening gestures died away, 
as they reoognised her. Under her frank, 
kindly glance, treason hung its head, and 
the words of bitter hatred they had uttered 
found no echo in their hearts. 

The girl advanced a step, confronting 
them fearlessly. 

“Listen,” she said, speaking softly in 
the vernacular. “You have heard the 
story which Said Muhammed Halil tells. 
It is a hard story, concerning the injustice 
of my people, and the wrongs you have 
suffered at their hands.” 

“ WallahU That is so ! ” some of them 
cried. 

“ And he tells it openly, that all may 
hear.” 

There was a doubtful movement in the 
crowd. 

"But, my friends, does he tell it well? 
He speaks of injustice. Aywa? What of 
the taxes which were more than you could 
bear, and which are no longer levied upon 
you? He has told you of wrongs. Yes? 
Where is the courbash, and who wrested 
it from the hands of your oppressors ? The 
corvie ? Who did away with that, and left 
you free to cultivate your lands in peace? 
Who was it barred the Great River, that 
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the country might be fertile and prosper, 
to your gain? Has he told you all this, 
my friends?” 

A low murmur of dissent filled the air. 

“Then, I say, his story was not well 
told. Ma'aleysh —No matter! Now you 
shall listen to mine. Once, in the city of 
El Obeid, there lived a man of your people 
who had an only son, a child of eleven 
summers, the heart of his heart, and dear 
to him as your sons are to you. On a day, 
when the man lay sick in his house, the 
boy wandered alone into the desert, and 
fell into the hands of some Kababish 
Arabs, fierce and cruel men, who carried 
him off with them, meaning to sell him in 
one of the market-places of the West. 
When the news was brought to him, the 
sick man tore his hair, and cried to those 
about him to rescue his son, since he was 
powerless to move. But they shook their 
heads, saying that it was the will of Allah, 
and that none could help him. Then 
there came to him an Englishman who was 
staying in the city, and with whose little 
daughter the boy had often played, and, 
hearing what had befallen him, offered to 



go in pursuit of the Arabs and haply 
restore the lad to him. This he did, alone 
and by night, at the risk of his life; and 
when he returned, bringing the boy back 
with him safe and sound, though he him¬ 
self was grievously wounded, the father 
wept tears of joy, and swore in the fulness 
of his heart that he would never forget the 
debt he owed to the man who had done this 
brave and generous deed. That is my 
story.” 

The girl paused, looking steadily into 
the eager faces thrust towards her. 

“ My friends,” she said, speaking slowly 
and distinctly so that all might hear. “ / 
was that Englishman’s little daughter. 
Who was the boy’s father and how he has 
paid his debt perhaps you can guess? ” 

“ Said, the story-teller ! ” came the swift 
and angry response. 

But when they turned towards the place 
where he had been standing, Said, the 
story-teller, was gone! 

Nor, from that time onward, was any¬ 
thing ever seen or heard of him again in 
Beni-Souef. 



The subsequent disturbances which 
broke out fitfully in different parts of 
Egypt, though made much of by the 
Anglophobe Press in Cairo, never really 
attained to anything approaching serious 
dimensions. This, no doubt, was largely 
due to the prompt measures taken to sup¬ 
press them, and also perhaps to cne fact 
that a new and more grateful spirit 
seemed to have arisen, and to be steadily 
gaining ground, among the native popu¬ 
lation. 

At all events, when Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
Travers returned from England some 
twelve months later, they noticed every¬ 
where a marked change in this respect, and 
a note which was secretly slipped into the 
latter’s hand, one afternoon while her 
carriage was stopped on the Gizeh Bridge, 
went no little way towards explaining 
part, at least, of the reason for this happy 
state of things. 

“ Said Muhammed Halil has not for¬ 
gotten,” it ran. 

From which it may be concluded that 
Said, the story-teller, has now a very 
different tale to tell. 




Something to Look Forward to. 

Higgins the Hopeful: “I say, you chaps, Uncle Harry may be coming 
borne from India in six weeks, and then, probably, he’ll come to London, and 
most likely he’ll run down here, and perhaps he’ll take me out to tea, and I 
shouldn't be at all surprised if he asked the Head for a half-holidav 


Drastic Measure. 

Simpson Minor thinks tha t if only his Uncle Samuel and the Head could be 
persuaded to make one or two exchanges, the personal appearance of each 
would be much improved. 
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Midshipman Amy as Dunster was the 
first to leap on the pirate lugger’s deck ; it 
was his baptism of fire, and he did not 
want to give himself time to be afraid. 

The pirates fought like demons, but the 
crews of the old wooden walls of England 
were men of bull-dog courage, and their 
officers were chips off the old sea-dog block. 
Cut and thrust and slash and hack and 
hew—till the deck of the lugger was slip¬ 
pery with blood. The Moors, Arabs, and 
cut-throat mixture of Mediterranean 
desperadoes could not face the sailor 
fighters of King George the Third, 
and the result was certain, spite of 
the prolonged resistance of the desperate 
pirates. 

Amyas saw that only a mere handful of 
the enemy remained, surrounded by a 
ring of British seamen. Then, and not 
till then, did the midshipman observe that 
the left sleeve of his uniform was missing, 
and that blood was welling from a deep 
wound in his forearm. He whipped out 
a handkerchief to wind it round the bleed¬ 
ing arm, and it was at that very moment 
that the pirates decided on a last desperate 
rush. 

Suddenly the group of sea-robbers 
charged the encircling ring of British sea¬ 
men. The pirates had not a chance of 
escape, and most of them were cut down 
almost instantly ; but, slashing frantically, 
a few of the Algerian rovers pierced the 
enclosing circle. 

One small lithe Arab figure, blood stream¬ 
ing from a cut on his forehead, dived be¬ 
tween the legs of a huge sailor who was 
about to spit him with his cutlass, and 
came rushing, scimitar gleaming in the 
moonlight, towards Midshipman Dunster, 
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who stood with one end of the handker¬ 
chief in his mouth, binding up his wounded 
arm. 

The middy’s sword was only just raised 
in time to ward off a slash delivered by 
the Arab boy—for the fierce little pirate 
fighter, to judge by height and appearance, 
was still in his early teens. 

Amyas, not long since a schoolboy of 
Winchester, hesitated to fight “ a mere 
kid ”; and with one dexterous movement 
he caught the wrist of the young pirate in 
a grip that had had no equal in Winchester 
School. 

The scimitar fell to the deck, but the 
Arab lad was not so easily finished with. 
He plucked a small dagger from a fold in 
his flowing upper garment, and sprang 
upon Amyas like a wild cat. 

The middy, forcing back the gripped 
wrist, heard something snap, and there 
was a sharp exclamation of pain from the 
Arab boy. 

But, with his left hand, the young cut¬ 
throat sought to plunge the dagger into 
the middy’s breast. Amyas saw a sailor 
coming to rescue him, but resented the 
interference of a third person. 

" Leave the little demon to me,” he 
shouted. 

The right hand of the young pirate hung 
limp, broken at the wrist, but the mid¬ 
shipman had all he could do to fend off the 
fierce little fighter with his wounded left 
arm. The English love of fair play almost 
cost the middy his life, for the dagger 
of his assailant narrowly escaped piercing 
him to the heart, and it was only by a 
sudden jerk of his body that Amyas 
managed to escape with nothing worse than 
a scratched rib. 

The Moorish dagger had fallen to the 
deck, and the Arab boy was at the mid¬ 
shipman’s mercy. 

The fight was by this time ended, and a 
handful of prisoners were being hurried 
on to the Fearnought —the ship of 
which Amyas was an officer. The young 
Arab had fallen to his knees as if to plead 
for quarter, and the English lad, expect¬ 
ing no treachery, turned to call a seaman 
to secure the prisoner. 

Before he could turn again, the Arab 
had recovered his dagger, and only just in 
time did Amyas thrust his hand in the way 
of an upward thrust. The weapon trans¬ 
fixed the middy’s hand, and remained em¬ 
bedded therein. 

The treacherous young wild cat of the 
seas fell to his knees, his head bowed, 
expecting instant death, for Amyas’s right 
hand had flown to his sword, and he had 
raised it high in air to cut down this faith¬ 
less piratical youth. But, after all, thought 
Amyas, "he is only a kid, and doesn’t 
understand the rules of the game.” 

The Arab boy felt himself lifted by the 
slack of his very baggy breeches, and next 
moment he was lying face downwards 
across the middy’s knees; the midship¬ 


man having seated himself on the barrel of 
one of the pirate’s guns. As captain of 
his house at Winchester, Amyas Dunster 
had been wont to punish refractory small 
boys in the ignominious manner that he was 
about to punish the young Arab. 

The bloodstained sailors standing near, 
wounded and weary as they were, shrieked 
at this little streak of comedy amongst so 
much that was tragic. The Arab boy 
had not resisted, but had lain inert 
across Amyae’s knees whilst the latter 
administered punishment in a resounding 
way. 

Midshipman Dunster flushed, and then 
laughed at what he had done in the heat of 
the moment. But the pirate boy stood, 
chin touching his breast, hands clasped as 
if he were utterly crushed and had no fight 
left in him. 

Amyas, disdainfully turning his back, 
motioned with his hand for the young 
pirate to follow him to the surgeon’s bay, 
where the wounds of both the British 
middy and the Arab pirate boy were 
dressed. 

The piratical craft was burnt to the 
water’s edge, and the pirates were confined 
in the hold of the Fearnought. The 
young Arab followed Amyas like a whipped 
hound, and when an attempt was made 
to drag him away he fought tooth and 
nail, and, escaping, flung himself at the 
middy’s feet and clung there, entreating 
the English boy in Lingua Franca (a sort 
of bastard French spoken throughout the 
Mediterranean in those days) to permit 
him to be “ Moosoo’s esclave.” 

There happened to be a shortage of 
powder-monkeys at the moment, two 
having been killed by a chance shot in 
the encounter with the pirate, so Midship¬ 
man Dunster, amused at the fierce young 
animal’s behaviour, and seeing the makings 
of a faithful servant in the Arab, induced 
the authorities to pardon "the pirate’s 
child.” Midi, as he called himself, was 
thereupon informed that he must do 
" Monsieur’s ” bidding or he would be 
promptly dropped overboard as food for 
sharks. But there was no need to threaten 
the Arab boy; he waited on Amyas’s 
merest look, as if he were a faithful dog. 

The Fearnought, commissioned as she 
was to rid the seas of some of the Algerian 
freebooters that infested the Mediter¬ 
ranean in those days, continued her cruise, 
but took good care not to approach too 
near the hornet’s nest of pirates that had 
their headquarters at Algiers—a hornet’s 
nest that Amyas was destined to see 
smoked out. 

Although the Fearnought was prepared 
to face the fiercest pirate or craft afloat, 
she was, sad to relate, unable to weather 
one of those sudden squalls that come 
sweeping down from the Adriatic. Pos¬ 
sibly she suffered worse in her fight with 
the Algerian lugger than her captain 
imagined; but be that as it may, the awful 
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fact remains that, in less than half an 
hour, the Fearnought foundered in mid- 
Mediterranean. 

Three boatloads only had been success¬ 
fully launched, for the waves were running 
mountains high, when a sickening shiver 
went through the brave old vessel and she 
sank like a stone. 

Midshipman Amyas Dunster was stand¬ 
ing on deck at the time, pale but calm, 
issuing orders as if it were a practice drill 
instead of a fearful fight for life. 

Midi was near by, lashing together the 
timbers of an old powder cask. 

When Amyas rose to the surface amidst 
• dreadful mass of wreckage—human 
wreckage some of it—it was not long before 
he caught sight of Midi astride a cask, 
steering the strange craft towards him. 

“ Yeni ici, Moosoo Dunstaire,” cried the 
Arab powder-monkey. 

The English midshipman climbed to the 
improvised raft. And there were others, 
too, who clambered to that frail, insecure 
platform. Thrice were they all precipi¬ 
tated into the raging waters, and each time 
the sea claimed its victim. The third time 
Amyas thought his end had come : he 
was gripped in the powerful arms of a 
drowning man that held him impotent and 
dragged him down. 

He had a sensation as if some one el Be 
were swimming alongside. Then the arms 
were suddenly relaxed, and Amyas felt 
liimself being dragged to the surface. 

It was Midi who hoisted him on to the 
cask raft again. It was Midi that Amyas 
observed, with a shudder, washing a 
dagger in the water alongside. 

Of the sufferings of those two lads upon 
that frail raft—for they alone were left— 
we will say little; it was all a dreadful 
dream that Amyas oould never recall with¬ 
out a shudder. It was wonderful, how¬ 
ever, how in those three days of torment 
the English boy, brought up in a beautiful 
Devonshire home, trained at a famous 
school, grew to understand the Arab boy, 
whose home had been the scorching desert 
of Algeria and whose training had been 
gained aboard a pirate craft. Relations 
he seemed to have none; he had been a 
ragamuffin of the desert, a hooligan of the 
port, a bloodthirsty pirate of the seas, yet, 
thankful to the middy for sparing his life, 
all the faithfulness of the Arab tiger-cub 
had gone out to his preserver. It was 
Midi who, more inured to hardship than 
the midshipman, lashed the English boy 
to the cask with strips of Arab cloth when 
the latter fell into a coma of exhaustion : 
it was Midi who sacrificed his turban to 
protect Amyas’s head from sunstroke. 

It was not till the evening of the third 
day that a sail hove in sight, and Midi— 
Amyas was unconscious—signalled the 
vessel with the remnants of his clothing. 

Eventually the stranger craft picked 
them up. Perhaps it would have been as 
well if she had not sighted the tiny raft, 
for the stranger was an Algerian slaver. 
And she bore Amyas, who quickly re¬ 
covered, wondering at the care he received 
at the Moore* hands, to that resort of 
desperadoes, that home of piratical rovers, 
that inferno of slaves—Algiers ! 

There lay that hotbed of Earbary rovers, 
a town extensively fortified and lining the 
shore for a distance of a mile or more, 
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tapering upwards in the form of a triangle 
to the tremendous bastions of the massive 
fort on the heights. As Amyas stood on 
the deck of the slaver drinking in the 
sight, he noticed a great mole, or break¬ 
water, in course of construction—little did 
the poor middy think at that moment that 
it would be his to help in the building of 
it! 

Yet so it was. The slaver ran up signals 
to the shore and a boat put off, to run 
alongside the lugger in a few minutes. 
Some grave Moors examined Amyas, feel¬ 
ing his muscles and thumping his chest. 
He had been suddenly bound, so that he 
oould not resist this indignity. 

Presently there was an interchange of 
cash —Amyas had been sold as a slave. 

Midi, trained to the sea and the pirate’s 
life, had been enrolled a member of the 
slaver’s crew, and the last thing Amyas re¬ 
membered, as he was conveyed like a lump 
of merchandise to the shore, was the right 
of the Arab boy grinning from the deck 
of the piratical craft. 

Amyas began dimly to understand why 
the Moorish captain had treated him so 
well : like a bullock he had been fattened 
up for sale! 

Reaching the shore, Amyas was forced 
to join a band of slaves who were being 
marshalled by a number of fierce-looking 
Turks. Arabs from the interior, and men 
of most of the Mediterranean countries, 
were represented in that collection of 
miserables captured in numerous raids by 
the Moorish pirates of Northern Africa; 
there were Kabyles. Copts, Maltese, 
Greeks, Spaniards, French, Italians— 
young and old men of all nations in that 
slave gang. And Amyas was forced to 
join them. 

Amyas was a slave. 

The janissaries hurried the slave gang 
through the narrow cobbled streets past 
mosques and clumps of date palms, past 
fortifications bristling with cannon, till 
they reached what looked like a high dead 
wall with neither window nor door. Yet, 
on closer inspection, Amyas noticed a tiny 
portal; and through this narrow entry, 
past two gigantic Arabs with drawn scimi¬ 
tars, the gang were hurried. 

Amyas found himself in an open court¬ 
yard surrounded by very high walls; he 
was & prisoner in the Bagnio, where the 
slaves were herded at night. The air was 
stifling, spite of a dismal fountain in the 
oentre which kept the paved court damp; 
around the walls were cells where the cap¬ 
tives might sleep. 

Amyas staggered to a oell, overwhelmed 
as he realised the terrible fate that was 
his. He fell fainting to the ground; and 
the next thing he remembered was that 
some one was speaking to him. 

“ A trifle tired, eh ? ” said a harsh,, 
monotonous voice. 

Amyas peered through the shadows at a 
figure propped up in the corner : it looked 
like the figure of a spare old man; the 
• rags he wore gave no clue to his nation¬ 
ality, but his speech indicated that he was 
an Englishman. 

“What’s your ship!” continued the 
4 man in a dull, listless manner. 

“ H.M.S. Fearnought," replied the 
midshipman, scarcely crediting his own| 
words, as he glanced around the Bagnio. 


** Midshipman ? ” 

“ Midshipman Amyas Dunster.” 

"So am I a middy,” said the, as he 
seemed, old man. “I am jolly Middy 
Jacky Kelsley.” 

Amyas stared through the gathering 
gloom at the figure in the corner of the 
cell. The man was evidently tall *nd 
gaunt, though much bent; his clothing was 
of sacking, very ragged, while his beard 
straggled to his middle; his beard and 
scanty hair were plentifully sprinkled with 
grey : this could not be a midshipman. 

“ Yes, I’m a jolly little middy,” 
repeated the slave with the straggling 
beard and the grey hair. 

“ But-” faltered Amyas. He could 

only stare. 

“ I came into the Bagnio like you,” con¬ 
tinued Kelsley in a quiet even tone, as if 
recording some simple facts of everyday 
occurrence. “ I’ve been in this city ten 
years as a slave. And as I haven’t had the 
chance of promotion, I am still a midship¬ 
man—jolly middy Jacky Kelsley.” 

As this tale of ten terrible years of 
slavery came home in all its horror to 
Amyas’s imagination, he shuddered : he 
thought of a round-faced middy called 
Jacky; he stared at the grey beard of this 
bowed old man—ten years had wrought 
the change. And he—Midshipman Amyas 
Dunster—might have to suffer the same 
change? Impossible; it must not be; he 
would rather die than suffer the torture 
and degradation of it all. 

“ Don’t resist, Dunster,” said Kelsley, 
as he noted Amyas’s denched fists. “ The 
bastinado will sometimes drive one mad.” 

Amyas made an exclamation of horror; 
the suggestion that the midshipman of 
H.M.S. Fearnought was a slave at the 
mercy of these brutal Moorish pirates and 
their myrmidons was unbearable. 

“ I shall escape,” cried Amyas. 

Kelsley gave a mirthless laugh. “We 
all say that when we come in. Hi, look 
cut, Dunster, here comes our dinner. Some 
one else will take your share if you don’t 
look spry.” 

It was the first time that Kelsley had 
shown any signs of animation, and, glanc¬ 
ing in the direction in which the eager 
eyes were gazing, Amyas saw some jailers 
approaching, doling out two black loaves to 
each prisoner. If the poor Blave happened 
to be dozing from fatigue, the rolls were 
thrown near him, and if he neglected to 
secure them at once, greedy hands clawed 
at the food, and the weary one was left 
without anything to stay the pangs of 
hunger. 

Amyas was not a moment too soon; a 
scarred black hand was about to pounce on 
Jhis two small loaves. 

Having eaten the loaves, washing them 
down with a draught of dirty water from 
the fountain, Amyas looked around for his 
companion Kelsley. 

The latter was lying, eyes half open, in 
the corner where Amyas had first seen 
him. 

“You start work to-morrow morning at 
four bells,” said Kelsley in a far-away 
voice. “ Sleep is the greatest luxury of 
our lives here; go to sleep.” 

Amyas, scarcely able to realise the dread¬ 
ful existence that stretched out before him, 
wished Kelsley good-night, and, simple- 
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hearted fellow that he was, said his prayers 
as if he were at his own bedside at home 
in the land he might never see again. He 
then laid his head on the hard stone and 
in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

As Amyas’e breathing became regular, 
Kelsley opened his eyes wider : kind sleep 
did not always visit his diseased body and 
brain. He looked at the middy, and tears 
filled his eyes. 

“ I think I cheered the poor little chap,” 
he said to himself, not without some self- 
aatisfaction. “ I was cheerful for the 
boy’s sake, and mentioned only the bright 
side of our life here. I hope he won’t 
resist, else they will kill the spirit of him— 
and to kill the spirit of one like Dunster, 
they must first kill the body.” 

It was at five-thirty next morning that 
the black rolls were distributed again; and 
at six the gangs of slaves, coloured and 
white mixed indiscriminately, were taken 
out to their various labours. 

For the first week Amyas was put to 
work in a plantation, where he had to dig, 
often for four hours at a stretch; only at 
midday was a respite of half an hour 
allowed, when he would fling himself at 
full length in the nearest shade and lay 
there like a log until the whip of a jailer 
restored him to consciousness and misery. 

Yet the work on the plantation was light 
compared with the labour at the break¬ 
water, where Amyas, sturdy healthy Briton 
as he was, had to help to mould, and, when 
set hard, to place great blocks of concrete 
in position. Often he worked up to his 
middle in sea water, and if he showed signs 
of weariness, then the lash of the janis¬ 
saries would curl around him and sting him 
to further effort. 

There were times when he longed for 
death, and then Kelsley would remind him 
in that cold even voice of his that there 
was the luxury of sleep and the two black 
loaves in the morning, and—as a tremen¬ 
dous gift of good fortune—a possibility of 
alms from devout Moorish ladies, with 
which alms a plantain might be bought of 
a pedlar, if the recipient were sharp enough 
to conceal the money from the rapacious 
guards, and if the pedlar were honest 
enough to deal fair with a mere slave. 

There were times when Amyas deter¬ 
mined to run amuck, to attack as many 
of his brutal jailers as he could, and him¬ 
self be killed in turn; but he remembered 
the whispered words of Midi, spoken when 
they parted on the deck of the slaver— 
" Midi vill veni to vous.” 'He had under¬ 
stood Midi to mean that he would come 
to rescue him—Amyas; but Midi had gone 
off on another cruise, no doubt, and Midi 
might himself have been killed in a 
piratical raid ere this. 

Amyas’s hopes sank lower and lower, but 
one day they rose with a bound. A young 
Arab pedlar was wont to visit the Mole to 
sell fruit to the janissaries and, occasion¬ 
ally, to the slaves when the latter had been 
fortunate enough to receive any small gifts 
of money. On the day in question the 
boy and the donkey-load of plantains and 
cakes arrived rather earlier than usual, 
and Amyas, looking up in a heedless sort 
of way, almost cried out as he saw that 
the Arab boy was none other than Midi. 


Midi appeared to take not the slightest 
notice of the slaves, and kicked one who 
happened to be in his way with savage 
violence. Indeed this new Arab pedlar 
seemed to be even more unjust than his 
predecessor in business, for he accepted 
money from three unfortunates who had 
been passing a mosque when alms were 
being distributed, and refused togivethem 
anything in return, throwing the coins to 
the guards. The latter laughed in appre¬ 
ciation of this cruel joke, and before long 
Midi was quite a favourite with the bar¬ 
barous warders, who let him come and go 
without question. 

Midi positively ignored the poor middy, 
and in his weakness Amyas began to think 
that the Arab boy was only a mere un¬ 
grateful savage, after all. But Midi was 
playing his game carefully; and one morn¬ 
ing, as Amyas lay exhausted, dozing 
through his midday siesta, Midi threw a 
plantain right into his hands. 

Quickly Amyas thrust the welcome fruit 
out of sight. 

Midi’s face flickered approval, and, 
quicker than it takes to write it, the Arab 
boy knelt as if to attend to his donkey’s 
foot—instead of which he drew his finger 
swiftly to and fro across his own ankle. 
Before you oould say "Jack Robinson,” 
Midi was upon his donkey’s back and 
cantering past the guard with a chaffing 
remark. 

Delighted at this sign that Midi had not 
forgotten him, Amyas peeled the plantain 
and took a lightning bite at the delicacy. 

But though he avoided the danger of 
being seen, he encountered that which 
nearly smashed a tooth—a hard substance 
embedded in the fruit. 

It was a file. 

Now the movement of Midi’s finger to 
and fro across his ankle was to be inter¬ 
preted—Amyas was to file the chain about 
his ankle. 

It was a fat and sleepy janissary that 
had charge of Amyas that afternoon (a fact 
that Midi had counted on), and so Amyas 
was able to attend to the chain. 

When the time came for the middy to 
return to the Bagnio for the night, the 
chain was sufficiently filed through to fall 
off on pressure being applied. 

Yet Amyas did not see how he was to 
make his escape; if he escaped, where was 
he to go? No European vessel dared to 
show its nose inside the harbour. 

Yet he must get away before the Bagnio 
was reached, for the slaves were searched 
on their return, and his file and his filed 
chain would be discovered. All sorts of 
wild schemes floated through his brain 
as he toiled up the narrow streets towards 
his prison, stern Turkish janissaries on 
every side, with drawn scimitars ready to 
cut down any who attempted to escape. 

Suddenly Amyas, alert in every nerve, 
heard the sounds of an uproar in the dis¬ 
tance, but drawing rapidly nearer. 

Round a corner of the narrow street a 
donkey came clattering, its rider clinging 
desperately to its neck and shrieking out 
that his beast was possessed by the Evil 
One. It bolted straight towards the slave 
gang, and the guards who tried to stay 
the erratic course of the little animal 
found that it was composed mainly of back 
legs—at least that was the impression the 


donkey left on the bodies of those who 
tried to stop him. 

Right through the midst of the gang the 
bolting donkey continued its mad career. 
Amyas tried to avoid the oncoming fury, 
stepping into an open doorway. 

The donkey at once backed towards him, 
and AmyaB felt the animal ramming into 
him, while the rider, half falling from his 
mount, stretched out hie hand and gave a 
jerk at Amyas’s ankle chain. 

Midi, and the chance of escape, had 
come. 

Amyas heard the chain flung along the 
passage of the open doorway, then he felt 
himself tumbled after it by the pushful 
donkey. 

Which done, the delighted little animal, 
who enjoyed this wild caper (it was not the 
first that boy and beast had carried out), 
waited for the next signal from its bridle. 
Midi was not long in giving the signal for 
advance, followed by the jerk of the 
bridle, which made the donkey send its 
hind legs flying skywards, and fling its 
rider over its head to land like a thunder¬ 
bolt on the head of the astonished guard, 
effectually silencing that functionary for a 
full five minutes. 

Meanwhile Amyas, upon his back in the 
dark passage, heard the sound oi running 
feet coming from—within the house ! It 
was the clatter of the chain that had been 
the Bignal. 

A stalwart Moor touched him upon the 
shoulder and beckoned him to follow at a 
run. At any moment his absence might be 
noted. Amyas rushed after his rescuer— 
as the stranger Moor appeared to be. 

They ran down the passage into a court¬ 
yard shaded by many trees, and, crossing 
in the shadows, reached a small door in the 
opposite wall. 

There was a chorus of shrieks, as of 
ladies surprised into terror, but the Moor 
shouted out some reassuring words, and 
the flight continued through a suite of 
empty rooms into a secluded thoroughfare 
near the quay. 

Meanwhile the Englishman’s escape had 
not been noted by his jailers; or, if it had, 
Midi took care to Bilence effectually the 
one janissary who might have seen the 
escape. 

On reaching the Bagnio the injured 
janissary showed anxiety as to his gang, 
and on investigation, lo! one of the slaves 
was missing. 

The missing slave was at that moment 
sitting in a small boat, being swiftly rowed 
towards a lugger which somehow seemed 
familiar to him. 

It was Midi's face that greeted him over 
the gunwale of the lugger. Then Amyas 
saw that he was returning to the very 
vessel from which he had been sold as a 
slave. 

Midi was smiling all over his face. " Le 
donkey him bon camarade,” he said. 

The same stern old Moorish captain 
hurried up and ordered Amyas to go below. 
Already a gun had signalled the escape of 
a slave, and the lugger would have to sail 
at once if the middy was to avoid recap¬ 
ture. 

Lying in a bunk below, as the lugger 
went cutting through the waters out from 
the harbour of Algiers, Amyas was thank¬ 
ful—thankful beyond all imagination—to 
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escape from the Inferno ashore; bat he 
wondered what the Moor meant to do with 
him ?—was he to be made the cabin-boy of 
an Arab slaver? 

It was Midi who came to enlighten him. 

Without troubling the reader with the 
queer mixture of Lingua Franca and Eng¬ 
lish that the Arab boy used, we will put 
his story into plain words. 

Midi, it appeared, had seen Amyas 
rowed to his slavery, and almost at once 
the slaver had put to eea again on an ex¬ 
pedition which proved a most fortunate 
one—for the slaver and her crew ! Midi 
had acquitted himself with much barbaric 
bravery, and stood high in his captain’s 
estimation. On their return to Algiers 
with the booty, the crew were, for the 
time, “ paid off,” as we should say. Now 
was Midi’s chance to put into action his 
plans for the rescue of his ” Moosoo 
he bought an Arab pedlar’s business and 
proceeded to ingratiate himself with the 
savage janissaries. The Moorish captain 
was off on another expedition, and Midi 
had a proposal to make : the slaver was 
taking its spoils to Tripoli—why not re¬ 
capture the English slave that had fetched 
so high a price at Algiers and sell him 
again at Tripoli? 

The Moorish captain was delighted with 


the plan that Midi unfolded : the white 
man might become a permanent means of 
income : it was a rare jest to sell a slave 
twice over ! 

It was at this point in the narrative that 
Amyas put in an exclamation. “ Then I 
have only escaped out of the frying-pan 
into the fire—escaped from Algiers to be 
sold again at Tripoli.” 

“ C’est ca, Moosoo,” acquiesced Midi. 
“ But a fresh air, is it not good—bon, for 
Moosoo ? Also a man not savez his 
Kismet.” 

And indeed, whatever happened, Amyas 
felt new life coursing through his veins 
as the pirate lugger drew out to the open 
sea and cruised in the track of a merchant¬ 
man she expected to capture and carry to 
Tripoli. 

It was an innocent-looking British mer¬ 
chantman the Moorish captain gave chase 
to; it was a flaming fury of a British bull¬ 
dog that barked with its suddenly un¬ 
masked guns when the two ships drew to 
close quarters. ... It was a shattered 
pirate hulk that floated helpless on the 
waves after two hours’ fighting. 

The merchantman had come prepared 
for visitors, such as Algerian slavers. Bar¬ 
bary rovers, and Tripolian pirates. 

The English middy was carried to the 
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Public-School Cricket in 

By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 


I Q 1 1 was in many respects Annus 
lull mi-rabilis, and not least in the 
glorious summer weather which favoured 
the Coronation of His Majesty King 
George, and also gave delight to thousands 
of keen cricketers. Never has there been 
such a summer, and never, it is probable, 
have so many runs been scored. Never, 
by the same token, have luckless bowlers 
had such a bad time ! 

There was no Public-School player last 
season who made such a sensation in 
County cricket as did F. H. Knott, of Ton- 
bridge, and I. P. F. Campbell, of Repton, 
in 1910, but for all that, there were some 
fine players. It was hard luck on Knott 
that he failed to win his Blue at Oxford, 
and on Campbell that, though he secured 
the coveted Blue and headed the Oxford 
averages, he did very little in the Gentle¬ 
men v. Players matches, though doubt¬ 
less some allowance must be made for a 
young player’s first appearance in such im¬ 
portant fixtures. 

Several Public-School men appeared in 
County cricket last season, among them 

A. W. Carr, of Sherborne, who played for 
Nottinghamshire, D. J. Knight, of Mal¬ 
vern, who made 44 on his only appearance 
in the Surrey team, and E. C. Moses, of 
Repton, who played in three matches for 
Derbyshire. E. F. Campbell, C. W. Tuf- 
nell, and D. G. Wigan, who scored 70, all 
of Eton, played once for Surrey Second 
XI. ; R. F. Popham, of Repton, turned 
out for Norfolk; N. S. Maltby, of Bedford 
Grammar School, for Bedfordshire, and 

B. Pawle, of Haileybury, for Herts, while 
R. Knight, of St. John’s, Leatherhead, was 
in the Devonshire team. Knight was in 


his school team for five years, and last 
season had a batting average of 57.83, 
while his bowling average was 12. 

A. W. Carr, of Sherborne, had a batting 
average of 62.42, scoring 749 runs in 12 
innings, his best being 224 v. Bruton 
Nomads. He also scored 165 against the 
Wells Clergy. J. S. F. Morrison headed 
the Charterhouse averages with 52.53, his 
highest innings being 173 against I Zin- 
gari, while he also made 109 v. the Army 
Service Corps, and 102 v. M.C.C. H. S. 
Sanderson, who was next to Morrison in 
the Charterhouse averages, scored 108 v. 
the Old Carthusians on Tercentenary Day. 
G. E. C. Wood, who was at the top of the 
Cheltenham averages with 39.77, made 95 
v. I Zingari and 90 v. the Cryptics. 
Wood is also known to fame as a first-class 
three-quarter back, having played in that 
position for the Blackheath Club. It 
may be noticed that C. N. Lowe, who 
was second in the Dulwich averages, won 
his Rugby Blue at Cambridge, thus add¬ 
ing another to the list of famous Old 
Alleyniana who have played for the 
Universities. 

G. R. R. Colman headed the Eton aver¬ 
ages with 43.25, scoring 519 runs in 12 
completed innings. His best effort was 96 
not out against the Free Foresters, while he 
made 81 v. New College, 77 v. the Butter¬ 
flies, and 71 v. the Oxford University 
Authentics. E. F. Campbell, who came 
second in the averages, scored the only 
century for Eton during the season, and 
that was in the second innings against Win¬ 
chester after Eton had to follow on, so that 
the Etonians won a brilliant victory by 58 
runs. 


merchantman; a chance shot had grazed 
his leg; he was the hero of the hour, and 
loud and deep were the objurgations rained 
down upon the villains of Algiers. 

Some of the pirates survived to hang, as 
examples of how Britain would treat such 
rogues, but the Moorish captain went 
down with his craft, blowing up the 
powder magazine and perishing with the 
remainder of his cut-throat crew. It was 
only just in time that Midi discovered the 
Moor’s intention, and not a moment too 
soon did the crew of the British ship retire 
from the decks they had boarded. Midi, 
therefore, also came in for a big share of 
praise for having warned the boarding 
party in time. 

Middy Amyas Dunster returned to 
England, and Midi the Arab insisted on 
accompanying him. 

Neither stayed in England long, how¬ 
ever. Both Amyas and Midi were with 
Lord Exmouth when the British fleet 
bombarded Algiers; and it was Midship¬ 
man Amyas Dunster who was the first to 
force the door of the Bagnio and release 
Midshipman Jack Kelsley; and it was 
Midi the Arab who led the way to the 
Dey’s Treasure, which was to make the 
Middy and Midi rich for the rest of their 
lives. 
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D. J. Knight, of Malvern, had an aver¬ 
age of 55.56, and totalled 778 runs in 14 
innings. His highest score was 211 against 
H. K. Foster’s XI., and he also made 139 
v. Clifton. 

Two centuries were made for Rugby 
during the season, 125 by J. L. Andrews 
v. the Aliens, and 104 by R. A. Bodding- 
ton v. the Free Foresters. Andrews 
headed the averages with 34.15, while Bod- 
dington was fifth with 28.87. 

Four members of the Marlborough team 
made scores of over 100 during the season. 
W. F. Q. Shuldham made 153 v. I Zin¬ 
gari, C. Patteson scored 148 not out, 
and E. A. Shaw 144 v. H. Plunket 
Greene’s XI., and R. B. Lagden 111 
v. Liverpool. 

Some remarkable batting was seen in 
the match at Lord’s between the M.C.C. 
and the Public Schools, in which 1,049 runs 
were scored in two days for the loss of 27 
wickets. M. Woo6nam (Winchester) made 
144, and R. Knight (St. John’s, Leather- 
head) 120 not out, of a total score of 418, 
while the M.C.C. team had made 414, to 
which Capt. K. 0. Goldie, the Sussex 
player, had contributed 100 runs. 

One inter-School match resulted in a tie 
—that between Lancing and Eastbourne, 
in which each side scored 168. Several 
close finishes took place, among them 
Aidenham’sf victory over Merchant Taylors’ 
by 2 runs, and over Forest by 16 runs. 
Brighton defeated Merchant Taylors’ by 
12 runs, and Bedford Grammar beat the 
Leys by 20 runs. Highgato secured a 
victory over Aldenham by 15 runs, 
while Oundle was 9 runs ahead of the 
Leys. 
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Aldenham School oeat Forest School by 16 runs, 
beat Merchant Taylors’ School by 2 runs, 
beat Mill Hill School by 44 runs, 
lost to Highgate School by 16 runs. 

Ardlngly College drew with St. John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpoint. 

Bedford Grammar School beat Merchant Taylors’ 
School by 92 runs, 
beat Leys School by 20 runs, 
beat St. Paul's School by 74 runs. 

Bedford M odern School beat Oakham School by 41 runs, 
beat Elstow School by 113 runs, 
beat Dunstable Grammar School by an Innings 
and 171 runs. 

beat University College School by 175 runs, 
drew with Wellingborough Grammar School, 
lost to Wellingborough Grammar School, easily. 
Bradfield College beat Radley College by 77 runs. 
Brighton College beat Merchant Taylors’ School by 
12 runs, 

beat Christ’s Hospital by 6 wickets, 

beat Lancing College by an innings and 71 runs, 

lost to St. Paul's School by 77 runs. 

Charterhouse School beat Westminster School by 
8 wickets, 

beat Wellington College by 5 wickets. 

Cheltenham College beat Clifton College by 174 runs, 
lost to Marlborough College by 166 runs, 
lost to Haileybury College by 6 wickets. 

Chtgwell School lost to Forest School by 226 runs. 
Christ’s Hospital beat Eastbourne College easily, 
beat Cranleigh School easily, 
lost to St. John’s School, Leatherhead, by 28 runs, 
lost to Brighton College by 6 wickets. 

City of London School lost to Mill Hill School by 
61 runs. 

Clifton College drew with Rugby School, 
drew with Malvern College, 
lost to Cheltenham College by 174 runs. 

Dulwich College lost to Tonbridge by 161 runs, 
lost to St. Paul’s by 66 runs. 

Eastbourne College tied with Lancing College, 
lost to Christ's Hospital, easily. 

Elstow School beat Dunstable Grammar School easily, 
lost to Bedford Modern School by 113 runs, 
lost to Wellingborough Grammar School by 
278 runs, 

lost to Wellingborough Grammar 8chool by 
98 runs. 

Epsom College lost to St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 
by 3 wickets. 

Eton College beat Winchester College by 68 rnns, 
beat Harrow School by 3 wickets. 

Felsted School beat Leys School by 37 runs, 

beat King’B School, Canterbury, by 8 wickets. 
Forest School beat Mercliant Taylors’ School by 
86 runs, 

beat King's School, Rochester, by 166 runs, 
beat Chigwell School by 225 runs, 
lost to Aldenham School by 16 runs, 
lost to St. John’s School. Leatherhead, by 156 runs. 
Giggles wick School lost to Sedbergh School by 75 runs. 
Haileybury College beat Uppingham School by an 
innings and 6 runs, 

beat Cheltenham College by 6 wickets, 
drew with Wellington College. 

Harrow School lost to Eton College by 3 wickets. 
Highgate School beat Merchant Taylors’ School by 
66 runs, 

beat Aldenham School by 15 runs. 

King’s College School beat University College School 
easily. 

King’s School, Canterbury, beat Felsted School by 
8 wickets. 

Lancing College beat St. John's College, Huntpler- 
point, by 149 runs, 
tied with Eastbourne College, 
lost to Brighton College by an innings and 71 runs. 
Leys School lost to Felsted School by 37 runs, 
lost to Bedford Grammar School by 20 runs, 
lost to Oundle School by 9 runs, 
lost to Mill Hill School by 53 runs. 

Malvern College drew with Clifton College, 
lost to Repton School by 199 runs. 

Marlborough College beat Cheltenham College by 
166 runs, 

loet to Rugby School by 193 runs. 

Merchant Taylors’ School lost to Forest School by 
86 runs, 

lost to Iligligate School by 66 runs, 

lost to Brighton College by 12 runs, 

lost to Aldenham School by 2 runs, 

lost to Bedford Grammar School by 92 runs. 

Mill Hill School beat Leys School by 53' runs, 
beat City of London School by 51 runs, 
lost to Aldenham School by 44 runs. 

Oakham School loet to Bedford Modem School by 
41 runs. 

Oundle School bent Leys School by 9 runs. 

Radley College lost to Bradlield College by 77 runs. 
Repton School beat Uppingham School by an innings 
and 34 runs. 

beat Malvern College by 199 runs. 

Rossall School beat Shrewsbury School by 7 wickets. 
Rugby School beat Marlborough College by 193 runs, 
drew with Clifton College. 

St. John’s College, Hurstpierpolnt, drew with Ardingly 
College, 

lost to Liiieing College by 149 runs. 

St. John's School. Ijeatherhead, beat Christ’s Hospital 
by 22 runs, 

beat Forest School by 156 runs, 
beat Epsom College by 3 wiekets. 

Bt. Paul's School beat Dulwich College by 66 runs, 
beat Brighton College by 77 runs, 
lost to Bedford Grammar School by 74 runs. 


Sedbergh School beat Glggleswick School by 76 rung. 

Sherborne School lost to Tonbridge School by 10 
wickets. 

Shrewsbury School lost to Rossall School by 7 wickets. 

Tonbridge School beat Dulwich College by 161 runs, 
beat Sherborne School by 10 wickets. 

University College School lo6t to King's College School 
easily. 

loet to Bedford Modern School by 176 rnns. 

Uppingham School loet to Repton School by mu 
Innings and 34 runs, 

lost to Haileybury College by an innings and 
6 runs. 

Wellingborough Grammar School beat Elstow School 
by 278 runs, 

beat Nottingham School by 244 runs, 
beat Elstow School by 98 runs, 
beat Bedford Modem School easily, 
drew with Bedford Modem School. 

Wellington College drew with Haileybury College, 
lost to Charterhouse School by 5 wickets. 

Westminster School lost to Charterhouse School by 
8 wickets. 

Winchester School lost to Eton College by 68 runs. 


Highest total Scores in School Matches, 1911. 

474 (for 9 wickets), Haileybury College v. Uppingham 

School. 

433, Malvern College c. Clifton College. 

368, Repton School v. Uppingham School. 

354, Sedbergh School r. Merchiston Castle School. 

342 (for 7 wickets), Wellingborough Grammar School 
r. Bedford Modem School. 

836, Wellingborough Grammar School v. Elstow SchooL 
317 (for 7 wickets), Forest School r. Chigwell School. 
295, Tonbridge School r. Sherborne School. 

292, Wellingborough Grammar School c. Nottlngliam 
School. 

290, Cheltenham College r. Clifton College. 

288 (for 4 wickets), Bedford Modem School v. University 
College School. 

286 (for 5 wickets), Charterhouse School v. Wellington 
College. 

285 (for 6 wickets), Clifton College c. Rugby SchooL 
281, Sedbergh School r. Giggleswick School. 

276, Clifton College r. Malvern College. 

270, Felsted School r. Leys School. 

269 (for 6 wickets), Elstow School v. Dunstable 
Grammar School. 

289, Clifton College r. Malvern College. 

268, Rugby School r. Marlborough College. 


Lowest Scores. 

60, Shrewsbury School r. Rossall School. 

48, Nottingham School r. Wellingborough Grammar 
School. 

48 \ Dunstable Grammar School c. Bedford Modem 
22 J School. 


Highest Individual scores in school cricket, mi. 

166, W. E. Hazelton, Wellingborough Grammar School 
e. Bedford Modern School. 

164, H. C. James, St. John’s School, Leatherhead e. 
Forest School. 

159*, M. H. Thursby, Sedbergh School v. Glggleswick 
School. 

157*, A. K. Hickman, Clifton College v. Rugby School. 
164, H. C. James, St. John’s School, Leatherhead v. 
Epsom College. 

146, R. V. Martyn, Forest School v. King’s School, 
Rochester. 

143, K. N. McKenzie, Haileybury College v. Upping¬ 
ham School. 

142, R. F. Popliam, Repton 8chool r. Uppingham 
School. 

139, D. J. Knight, Malvern College v. Clifton College. 
129*, F. C. W. Newman. Bedford Modem School r. 

Dunstable Grammar School. 

Ill, B. Pawle, Haileybury College e. Uppingham 
School. 

110, EL White, Wellingborough Grammar School v. 
Bedford Modem School. 

109, W. E. Hazelton, Wellingborough Grammar School 
t>. Elstow School. 

103, E. F. Campbell, Eton College v. Winchester 
College. 

103, L. J. M. Peiris, Tonbridge School v. Sherborne 
School. 

102, G. C. Southern, Clifton College r. Malvern College. 
98, G. J. Partridge, Christ's Hospital v. Brighton 
Collece. 

97, F. W. H. Nicholas, Forest School r. Chigwell School. 
97, F. T. Howis, St. John’s College, Hurst pierpoint 
v. Ardingly College. 

97, H. Southwell, Elstow School r. Dunstable Grammar 

School. 

94, B. H. G. Shaw, Marlborough College r. Rugby 
School. 

94, G. E. C. Wood, Cheltenham College v. Haileybury 
College. 

93*, F. C. W. Newman, Bedford Modem School v. 
Elstow School. 

92, G. L. Kemp. Lancing College r. St. John’s College, 
Hurstpierpoiiit. 

92, F. C. W. Newman. Bedford Modem School e. 
University College School. 

92, G. W. E. Whitehead. Clifton College e. Malvern 
College. 

91, H. S. Woolrr, Sedbergh School r. Merchiston Castle 
School. 

• Signifies not out. 


HIGHEST BATTING AVERAGES POR 1811. 

89-80. F. 0. W. Newman (Bedford Modern School). 
74-37. A. J. Wood (Denstone College). 

62-42. A. W. Carr (Sherborne School). 

62-00. H, C. James (St. John's School, Leatherhead). 

61- 61. Dalpat Singh (Eastbourne College). 

59-23. B. K. Nunes (Dulwich College). 

67-83. R. Knight (St. John’s School, Leatherhead). 
55-56. D. J. Knight (Malvern College). 

62- 53. J. S. F. Morrison (Charterhouse School). 

61-00. D. Boumphrey (Shrewsbury School). 

48-66. M. H. Thursby (Sedbergh School). 

47-91. R. B. Lagden (Marlborough College). 

46-58. H. E. Warton (Bedford Modem School). 
46-60. C. N. Lowe (Dulwich College). 

44-00. G. de L. Hough (Winchester College). 

43-81. N. 8. Maltby (Bedford Grammar School). 
43-76. A. G. Thurlow (Felsted School). 

43-25. G. R. R. Colman (Eton College). 

42*91. R. V. Martyn (Forest School). 

41*60. H. B. Moore (Uppingham School). 

41*36. C. R. Hind (Radley College). 

41*20. F. W. H. Nicholas (Forest School). 

40*41. E. A. Shaw (Marlborough College). 

40*16. 8. H. G. Humfrey (Oakham School). 

40*10. C. E. R. Heaton-Ellis (Highgate School). 
40-09. 0. 0. Aston (University College School). 

40*07. K. White (Wellingborough Grammar School). 
40-00. R. H. Woollatt (Haileybury College). 


bowling AVERAGES. 

7- 48. A. J. Wood (Denstone College). 

8- 76. T. 8. Whitaker (Sedbergh School). 

8- 85. H. T. Harris (St. Bees School). 

9*10. F. R. Hutson (King’B College School). 
9*20. C. C. Silk (Oakham School). 

9*28. D. B. Aitken (Mill Hill School). 

9- 73. G. H. Mitchell (Ardingly College). 

9-78. J. W. Knight (Denstone College). 

9-78. C. L. Green (St. Bees School). 

9*97. G. Robbins (City of London School). 

10*08. G. G. Banbury (Framlingham College). 




LOYAL AND TRUE. 

Bt Arthur L. Salmon. 

A LWAYS be brae to the skipper, my lad. 
Always be tnuty and true; 

Mutinous spirit is worthless and bad. 

Bad both lor him and for you. 

One must be leader, whatever the eport. 
One must be chief in the fight; 

Give to the captain your eager support— 
Serve him in all that is right. 


Always be true to the captain, my lad. 
Though you must march in the line; 
Do it with energy, willing and glad— 
Service may always be fine. 

All are not called to command and to load. 
Many must simply obey; 

Many must follow the one, though indeed 
He he no nobler than they. 


Proud may the bearer of leadership he 
In his responsible part. 

Yet may you all be as worthy as he 
If you are trusty of heart. 

Stick to him faithfully—winning or not. 
Help him in all that you can; 
Failing or conquering, there on the spot 
8tick to his side like a man. 


Always be true to the skipper, my hoy; 

Follow the lead that is right; 
life will have purpose and comfort and Joy 
If yon will serve with your might 
Follow the thing that you know to be great 
Follow the good and the true; 

Then, though to win or to fail be your fate. 
Triumph is waiting tor you. 
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will hinder us in getting rapidly under 
way. 

“Half-minute gone!” says our time¬ 
keeper. Oh, the awful nerve-racking 
suspense ! “ Twenty to go ! ”—we sit bolt 
upright, ready to tear that first stroke 
through for all we are worth. “Ten to 
go!” “Don’t listen to the man counting 
the seconds,” says our coach; “wait for 
the gun.” Valuable advice, for he may be 
a second or so out in his reckoning. And 
now beside us, above us, below us, time¬ 
keepers are heard calling, more or less in 
unison, to their crews, “ Five !—four !— 
three !—two !—one ! -” 

Bang! and the race is begun. The 
crowds on the bank have been silent while 
waiting for the signal, but now excited 
voices yell to us, “Let her have it!” 
“ Well rowed ! ” “ You’re going up ! ” etc. 
All our nervousness is gone now, and 
already, in the first two minutes, we are 
only wondering why we w r ere ever such 
fools as to let ourselves in for this agony. 


But after a while a cheering word comes 
from cox. “ You’re going up, you men ! ” 
A little later he shouts “ Half a length! ” 
Presently our boat begins to dance in a 
manner which, while rather disturbing in 
some respects, is nevertheless delight¬ 
fully welcome, for it tells us that we have 
crept up into our foemen’s wash. Now a 
bell begins to clang on the bank. It is 
carried by one of our men, and the ringing 
of it means that we are only a quarter 
of a length from the boat in front. 

Now stroke picks it up, and we begin 
to gain more rapidly. “ You’re over¬ 
lapping I ” yells cox., but still he makes no 
attempt as yet to bump them; we must 
overlap several yards before it is safe for 
him to shoot. If he puts on the rudder 
too soon the consequent slowing of the 
boat will make our bows swing harmlessly 
clear of our opponents’ rudder and the 
attempt will prove abortive. But now at 
last he pulls the rudder line! Unseen by 
us, the cox. of the boat in front raises his 
hand in acknowledgment of the bump, 


and we are bidden to “ easy all! ” Almost 
immediately oomes the order, “ Pick it 
up all,” and we and our victims draw 
aside to the bank to let other crews, who 
are still in the race, pass by. On the 
following day we and the boat we have 
bumped start in reversed order—we thus 
going up, and they going down, one place. 
The four days’ racing may therefore be 
considered as a kind of shuffling process, 
by which each year the boats are re¬ 
arranged in a nearer approximation to 
their order of merit, the order of finishing 
being the next year’s starting order. 

It will be evident from the foregoing 
that under ordinary circumstances a boat 
cannot gain more than four places in the 
same Term’s races. Whenever such a 
number of places is gained, the crew are 
presented with the oars and rudder used 
in the races. These trophies are then 
emblazoned with the College arms, names 
and weights of the crew, record of bumps 
made, etc., and each man proudly preserves 


his particular “ weapon ” as the spoils 
of war. It does sometimes happen that 
five or even more places may be gained, 
but this is only possible under certain 
conditions. Such conditions will now be 
explained. 

The head boat of each of the lower 
divisions is called the “ sandwich boat.” 
If it succeeds in rowing over at the head 
without being bumped, it must row again 
at the bottom of the division above, when, 
of course, it has the chance of making a 
bump and establishing its position in the 
higher division. If, on the other hand, 
the sandwich boat is bumped in the 
earlier race, the boat which bumps it will 
become sandwich boat and thus earn the 
right to row a second time. Such a boat 
would thus have the chance of making 
two bumps in one day, and therefore ako 
a chance of five in the four days. More 
than thie is only possible in the rather rare 
event of an “overbump”—a term which 
is very easily explained. We have already 
remarked that' when a bump is effected, 


both victors and vanquished draw aside 
out of the race. Supposing, therefore, 
that four boats, A, B, C, D, of which A is 
the highest, are rowing in the order 
named, and during the race C bumps B; 
D is left with A as the next boat ahead of 
it. If now D is able to gain on A rapidly 
enough to bump it before the finish of the 
race, an “overbump” is effected, and D 
and A will change places on the following 
day, D going up three places and A going 
down the same. Overbumps are rare, but 
not by any means unknown. 

The “ May ” races are held, as the name 
implies, in the May Term, and are con¬ 
ducted on precisely similar lines to the 
“ Lents.” The only difference is that the 
latter are rowed on fixed seats, while the 
former are rowed in lighter boats with 
sliding seats. There are also only about 
thirty crews in the “ Mays,” these being 
divided into two divisions instead of the 
three of the “ Lents.” It may be mentioned 
that the two series of races are quite inde¬ 
pendent, and a College which is in a low 
position in one may be in a comparatively 
high position in the other. 

In addition to these bumping races, 
there are a number of other aquatic events 
—sculling, pair-oar and four-oar contests, 
in which any College may be represented. 
Only the cracks, however, enter for these, 
whereas every College is represented in the 
“ Lents” and “ Mays.” Most of the Col¬ 
leges also hold sculling and pair-oar races, 
w’hich are open to their own members only. 

With the “ Mays ” the oarsman’s year 
generally ooncludes, unless his College 
should send a crew to Henley Regatta, in 
which case he spends a glorious fortnight 
at the beautiful and famous riverside town. 

We must now pass on to the opening of 
a new University year. At the commence¬ 
ment of the October Term the President 
of the University Boat Club invites the 
boat captains of the various Colleges to 
send in names of men who are thought 
worthy of a trial for ’Varsity honours. In 
all, there may be as many as a hundred 
names sent in, so that it is evident that a 
great deal of “ weeding out ” is necessary. 

All those whose names are sent in are 
given a trial, but of course a great many 
only handle a blue oar for a day or two 
and are then dropped. By this means, the 
ranks of the would-be blues are quickly 
thinned, until there are left only enough 
to man two eights. It is not an unknown 
thing for a third, facetiously termed a 
“ band of hope,” to enjoy a brief spell of 
life and hope, but towards the end of the 
Term the order of the two “ Trials ” is 
finally settled. These compete in a race 
over a three-mile course on the Ouse at 
Ely. All the men who row’ in this race are 
awarded their “trial cap”—a distinction 
which is greatly valued, even though the 
recipient may never attain to the full glory 
of his blue. The form shown by the men 
individually in the Trial Eights race is 
closely watched, and the most promising 
men, w’hether in the winning or losing 
crew, are selected for further trial in the 
’Varsity boat proper. These are asked to 
come up a little before the next Term 
begins, and, with any old blues who may 
still be in residence, a prospective crew is 
arranged. After much shuffling and test- 



A Hard Chase. [Photo by BUTCHER, Camb. 
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ing, the composition of the crew is finally 
decided upon, and then more settled prac¬ 
tice can be undertaken. After prolonged 
practice on the “ home waters,” the scene 
of operations is changed to Ely, and thence 
again to the upper reaches of the Thames 
—Cambridge often going to Bourne End 
and Oxford to Henley. At last, about 
three weeks before the race, the crews 
again remove—to Putney, where they 
remain for the final stages of their 
training. 

From this point the story is fully told 
in the daily papers and needs no further 
recital here. The Londoner may also wend 
his way to the course, as hundreds do, and 
see for himself the work that is being 
done. 

At last the great day arrives. The 
losers of the previous race are the first, as 
challengers, to embark and paddle to the 
moored barge, from which they are to 
start. Their opponents immediately follow, 
and after the nerve-trying ordeal of get¬ 
ting into position and waiting for the start, 
there come the words, “ Are you ready ?— 
Go ! ” 

Neck and neck they race for a lead in 
the first minute, and then settle down to a 
steady grind. At the mile they think life 
is not worth living; at HarrodV they are 
sure of it; at Hammersmith the wonder 
whether they will be living much longer! 

V 

OUR DRAUGHTS 

COLUMN. 

Problem No. 120. 

By Henry O. Robinson 
(Selangor, Federated Malay States). 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 


T his Is a practical form of end-play in 
which the win is very acutely 
projected and prettily forced. We have 
had many good things in draught problems 
from our contributor, and with his last 
batch he wrote us an interesting account of 
the game as it is played amongst the natives 
of the Malay Peninsula. We reproduce 
this below for the interest of our readers. 


Malay Draughts. 

This game is played (says Mr. Robinson) 
on a board of 100 squares with 20 pieces a 
side. Instances of the 144-square board 
have been known, but the smaller board is 


Their eyes dare not wander to the other 
crew, the roar of cheering multitudes falls 
on deaf ears, they listen only for a cheer¬ 
ing word from their cox., they gaze only at 
the back of the man in front, and almost 
mechanically they swing, slide, and heave 
together. 

But now cox. tells them they are 
gaining ! And a surreptitious glance (for 
they are human after all !) confirms the 
message. With renewed energy they toil 
on, and for a time all their aching weari¬ 
ness is forgotten in the sweet foretaste of 
victory. Cox. calls for "ten,” and ten 
‘‘thick ’uns ” they give her, gaining a 
little more at each stroke. They have 
passed Thornycroft’s, and now they are 
nearing Barnes Bridge. The bridge is 
shot; a quarter of a mile or less remains. 
The excitement grows more and more 
intense as their opponents put on a danger¬ 
ous spurt, the cheering grows more deafen¬ 
ing, for the issue is still in doubt. Now 
for the last hundred yards ! " Pick it 

up!" yells cox., and like one man they 
follow stroke’s lead. With all their re¬ 
maining energy they tear their blades 
through the water, winding up the pace 
stroke by stroke as they race for the post. 
“Ten more!" —“ Easy alll" and each 
man sinks over the loom of his oar, 
physically in a state of collapse, but in 
mind gloriously elated, for the race is 

that which is in general use. The game is 
known as “ Dum.” It would be curious 
if the derivation of the word is akin to that 
of “ Dambrod,” the Scots word fordraughts- 
board. It is sometimes called “ Dum 
Bias ” (bias signifies the huff), and “ Dum 
Papan ” (papan means board). The Malay 
is not at all particular as to what he makes 
use of for tne pieces; stones, shells, fish 
bones, Chinese chessmen (which are flat like 
draughtsmen), or anything that is handy. 
I possess a set of circular fish bones, half 
the number of pieces coloured red and the 
other the natural white. The board is 
always in red and white squares. Both 
board and men are roughly made, as a 
rule ; a manufactured set being an unknown 
thing. 

The moves are about the same as in Polish 
draughts. The men move diagonally, take 
forwards, but not backwards. The king 
moves one or more squares as in the Polish 
game. When there is more than one way 
of capturing, the greatest number of pieces 
en prise must be taken ; this rule applies 
to both men and kings. The player has 
the power to huff or compel the take, but not 
to let the piece remain on the board. It 
seems to be quite immaterial as to whether 
the double corner is on the right or left, but 
a native never objects if you insist on the 
board being placed according to our style 
of play. There also seems to be no hard-and- 
fast rule about red or white moving first in 
the first game played; but the general 
rule in succeeding games is that the winner 
of the previous game has to move first. 
The curious reason for this extraordinary 
rule is that it gives the loser a chance of 
imitating the moves of the better player ! 

From the above it will be gathered that 
the standard of play among the Malays is 
not high ; at least that has been my experi¬ 
ence. But it is a curious point that they 
can put up a stronger game at Chess than 
at Draughts. Can the explanation for this 
be that of the two games they find draughts 
tho harder one to master ? 


won ! In that glorious moment they find 
an ample reward for all the toil of the race 
and the hardships of training, and even 
the losers find consolation in the thought 
that they have rowed a good race and, 
though beaten, their Alma Mater is not 
disgraced. 

Winners and losers alike are presented 
with the actual oars, and the two cox¬ 
swains with the rudders, used in the race. 
These are decorated with the University 
arms, the names of the crew and particu¬ 
lars of the race. These trophies, it need 
hardly be said, are kept and treasured for 
many a long year. 

Such are the experiences through which 
the rowing man passes. Some of them are 
far from pleasant; there is much drudgery 
and personal discomfort involved, much 
to justify the often-heard epithet of 
“ galley-slave.” Yet in after-years, 
when rowing days are past, when 
the whilom athlete, ‘‘shorter in wind 
as in memory long,” can no longer 
ply the nimble oar, he will gaze at photo¬ 
graphs and other reminders, his eyes will 
perhaps rest fondly on a trusty, though 
now dusty, oar, or, it may be, on a faded 
blue blazer and cap; and as, with a thrill 
of pardonable pride, he lives again through 
those glorious, strenuous, far-off College 
days, will he be sorry then that he ever 
tubbed ? 

Solution to Problem No. 119. 

By B. G. Fegan (Deniliquin, Australia). 

Position : Black men on 8, 13, 24 ; K 22. 
W T hite men on 19, 30; Ks. 10, 14. White 
to move and win. Play : *10—15, 24—28, 
*19—16, 8—12, *15—19, 28—32, *19—15, 
12—19, 15—24, 32—28, *24—27, 28—32, 
14—17. White wins. An eight-mover, and 
very pretty. 

jr jr 

Corresponbencc. 


F. E. PETRIE.—Thank you for the programme of the 
M.C.C. tour, and thank you for the note that “ boys 
in Australia over fourteen and under eighteen years 
of age have to attend compulsory military training, 
and they have to attend live whole days, twelve 
half-days and twenty-four nights, each year." There 
are many of our readers who are unaware of this. 

8. C.—Particulars as to entering the Royal Navy in any 
capacity are always obtainable, post free, on written 
application to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, S.W. 

R. G. Humphreys. —No one will buy a ball of what you 
call “silver paper.” It can be bought much too 
cheaply from the makers ready for use. 

P. N. R.—The cost of building and fitting H.M.8. 
Orion is stated to have been 1,750,000/., and that of 
H.M.S. Queen Mary will be greater. 

Telegraph. —You can obtain the information by 
writing for it to the Secretary of the Post-Office, 
London. 

AMBmo.—Get a prospectus from the School of 
Journalism in St. Bride Street, Blackfriare. 

G. MASSY.—The following would be about the average 
value. George the First farthing one shilling; 
Irish halfpenny eighteen-pence ; George the second 
farthing, 1754, two shillings ; George the Third Irish 
halfpenny one shilling ; Charles the Second farthing, 
copper, one shilling ; William the Fourth halfpenny 
one shilling. In all cases the value is allected by the 
coin's condition. 

F. G. J. (Aldeburgh).—We fear we can do nothing for 
you now, so long a time has elapsed. All who 
applied at the proper time duly received the prize 
lessons. Why allow years to pass ? Many changes 
may have taken place since then. 
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FROM MILL TO PROFESSOR'S 
CHAIR. 

THE great Dr. Fairbaim, who recently died, was 
• fine example of early ambition and perseverance, 
lie was born near Edinburgh on November 4,1838. He 
was of Puritan stock, belonging to a family which pro¬ 
duced twelve ministers in two generations I When 
t le time came for his own ordination—he told the 
story many times to candidates for the Ministry— 
his mother paced up and down in the chapel yard, 
“ her heart too full of gratitude and prayer to allow 
her to sit quietly within the building.” It was his 
earliest aspiration "to be a preacher and speak for 
God.” At first, however, he worked in his father's 
mill, and there is an interesting account of his intro¬ 
duction to the joy of reading. For he purchased his 
first book at the age of fourteen. In an area below 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, one afternoon an auction 
was taking place, and young Fairbaim, with three¬ 
pence in his pocket, walked into the sale-room. The 
auctioneer held up a copy of Robertson’s “ History of 
Greece,” but there was no demand, and the eagerness 
of the auctioneer to get a bid prompted Andrew Fair¬ 
baim to offer his threepence. He bid to the last 
farthing of his possessions, the threepence was accepted, 
and when the “ History of Greece ” was knocked down 
to him he ran up the steps into Princes Street and did 
not stop running until he was home again. Then he 
read the book through, and was reading and writing 
books ever after. 

XXX 

MAN-EATING TIGERS. 

A record of the number of persons killed by tigers 
Id the forests of Bengal is contained in the annual report 
on the Forest Administration. In the Singhbhum 
forests twenty persons fell victims to man-eaters. One 
block of the Chaibassa forest was so infested with these 
brutes that forest work was stopped for long periods, 
twelve persons having been killed and devoured. In 
August one tiger killed thirteen people, and nine others 
were devoured by a single man-eater in the Puri reserve. 
The heaviest list of casualties, however, came fronr 
the Sunderbuns, where 138 deaths were attributed to 
tigers. In this district the mortality is increasing. 

-O; 

THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN. 

OCR England is a garden, and such gardens are not 
made 

By singing, " Oh, how beautiful," and sitting in the 
shade. 

While better men than we go out and start their 
working lives 

At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths with broken 
dinner-knives. 

There's not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head so 
thick. 

There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a heart 
so sick. 

But it can find some needful job that’s crying to be 
done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth everyone. 

Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 
That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his 
knees; 

So when vour work is finished, you can wash your hands 
and pray 

For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away. 

Rudyard KlPLUtG. 

sr jr sr 

THE SUDAN POSTAGE. 

MANY strange means are employed in the carriage 
of the mails in remote comers of the globe. The 
picturesque native Camel postman, who figures on the 
handsome postage-stamps of the Sudan, is familiar 
to all stamp-collectors. Mounted upon a swift drome¬ 
dary, clad in a flowing burnous, and armed with rifle 
and spear for protection against marauders, he is 
shown speeding across the sandy wastes of the Nubian 
Desert with the mails from Berber to Khartoum, 
the mail bags suspended from his saddle. He hurries 
on at top speed through towns and villages, clearing 
a way through their crowded streets by the frequent 
utterance of an Arabic salutation. The postman is 
everywhere accorded a safe passage, and none dare 
to bar his progress, even the most lawless tribes 
respecting his important mission. The Sudanese 
stamps were designed by a British Army officer to the 
order of the Sirdar, and were approved by the Khedive 


before being printed in England. " The Postage- 
Stamps of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan," from the pen 
of Mr. D. B. Armstrong, the well-known philatelic 
writer, just published by Bright Sc Son, 164 Strand, 
London, W.O., at the popular price of 6 d. net, contains 
a concise history and guide to these fascinating issues, 
which offer an interesting study to the philatelist. 
The book is attractively produced and contains a 
number of illustrations. 

HOW BOYS MAY BECOME LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL TEACHERS. 

THE question of a boy’s career upon leaving school 
is one which occasions earnest consideration on the part 
of parents. iThe occupation of an elementary-school 
teacher presents advantages which compare favourably 
with those held out in other walks of life. The salaries 
offered differ in different parts of the country, those 
in London being among the highest. The minimum 
commencing salaries of trained certificated teachers in 
London elementary schools are 100/. a year for men and 
90/. a year for women. The maxima for assistants are 
200/. and 150/. respectively. The maximum salaries of 
head teachers are 400/. a year for men and 300/. a year 
for women. On reaching the retiring age, teachers 
become entitled to a pension which may amount to as 
much as two-thirds of the average salary. 

The extent of the facilities offered to assist candi¬ 
dates to enter the teaching profession does not appear 
to be very widely known. Candidates in London are 
particularly well favoured in this respect. The London 
County Council is prepared to assist boys and girls to 
continue their education, with a view to becoming 
teachers in elementary schools, by means of scholar¬ 
ships known as bursaries and student teacherships. A 
bursary consists of free education at a secondary school 


for a year, together with a maintenance grant of 15/. 
or 10/. in certain cases, and is followed by a student 
teachership consisting of free training in teaching for a 
year, and a maintenance grant of 55/. (men) and 30/. 
(women). Any boy or girl who will be between the 
ages of 16 and 18 on July 31, 1912, and the inoome 
of whose parents does not exceed 400/. a year, is 
eligible to apply for a bursary from August 1 next, 
provided he or she has been in regular attendance for 
the three years immediately preceding July 31, 1912, 
at a secondary school approved by the Council, and is 
recommended by the head master or head mistress. 

It is not necessary for a candidate to have been a 
bursar in order to be eligible for a student teachership. 
Any candidate over 17 years of age who will, by 
August 1, 1912, have been in regular attendance at an 
approved secondary school for three years and have 
passed an examination qualifying for admission to a 
training college is eligible to apply for a student teacher- 
ship tenable from after the summer holidays. It should 
be noted that there is no limit in respect of parents’ 
incomes in regard to the award of student teacherships. 

At the expiration of the student teachership, a 
candidate is expected to enter a training college for 
elementary school teachers, and upon doing so becomes 
eligible for a grant from the London County Council 
of 18/. (men) or 15/. (women) and a maintenance grant 
from the Board of Education. The ordinary college 
course lasts for two years, and at its expiration the 
candidate should be qualified to take a post os assistant 
master or mistress in an elementary school. There 
are special training-college courses for candidates of 
exceptional ability who desire to take a University 
degree. Students who hold the necessary qualifications 
may enter a training college without having held a 
student teachership or bursary. Any of our readers 
wishing for further particulars should write to the 
Education Officer, L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 


# # # 



“ Are you? Then why aren’t you at the gate taking the money?” 




CHEERS FOR OUR CAPTAIN !—{Drawn for the " Boy'* Own Paper " H. L. BACON.) 
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The JWystery of the Black Cliff. 


I t was close on eight-thirty when In¬ 
spector Hogwell was ehown once again 
into Carr’s sitting-room. He had donned 
a heavy overcoat, for a chill breeze wae 
blowing off the eea, and a drizzly rain was 
falling without, which made the night a 
miserable one. Excitement shone in his 
eyes, and he rubbed his hands together 
gleefully as Carr welcomed him. 

“You saw my man, sir? ” he asked. 
‘'Yes,” he answered, “he came up to 
me about four hours ago. He informed 
me that Lowndley had met the house¬ 
keeper again, at the same hour and in the 
same place.” 

“ That is so, sir. Notes were ex¬ 
changed.” 

“ Everything seems going right,” Carr 
rejoined. “ What we are most dependent 
on now is Lowndley’s knowledge of the 
true state of affairs. If he knows the 
shady side of the business all should be 
well; otherwise I fear we shall have our 
watch in vain, for Kissingham will know 
nothing of young Mayton’s return to St. 
Yone, as Lowndley wouldn’t take the 
trouble to mention it.” 

He reached down his overcoat and 
slipped it on; then he looked at the 
inspector. “ Armed ? ” he asked. 

Hogwell drew a revolver from his pocket 
by way of answer. 

“ You won’t want it,” Carr answered 
shortly. “ Here—take this.” 

He picked up one of two heavy ash 
sticks which were lying in the comer, and 
which he had purchased that afternoon, 
and pushed it across the table. The re¬ 
maining one he took himself. 

The inspector looked at him curiously 
for a minute before picking up his new 
weapon. He grasped it in his right hand 
and tried very gently the effect of the 
opposite end upon his other hand. Carr 
grinned, and with a nod opened the door. 

Together they passed out into the night, 
which, thanks to the inclemency of the 
weather, had grown prematurely dark for 
the time of year. A thin rain was falling 
and heavy clouds overhead obscured 
the moon, so that there was little fear of 
their being recognised by passers by, who 
might feel interested in their movements. 
Carr gripped his companion’s arm. 

“ Have you seen Mayton since Lownd¬ 
ley’s visit ? ” he asked. 

The inspector assented. 

“ Lowndley turned up soon after mid¬ 
day,” he rejoined. “ So far as I can make 
out from Mayton, everything went as we 
arranged. The one stumbling-block in 
the way of Lowndley’s purchase of the 
land should be the brother-in-law’s strong 
aversion to the sale.” 

The detective nodded. 

“ Have you told your men to be on the 
spot ? ” 

“Yes, sir! Two of my men will meet 
us on the cliffs. That is as you wished ? ” 
“ Quite! ” 


By J. and P. WILSON. 

CHAPTER IX. 

For some moments neither spoke. They 
had reached the spot where the St. Yone 
footpath entered the town, and their long 
upward climb again. 

The rain, which up till then had been 
only drizzling, began to fall somewhat 
faster. A breeze had sprung up from off 
the eea, which drove the rain against their 
faces, and both men instinctively buttoned 
their coats more securely around their 
necks. 

Half-way to their destination, two 
figures loomed out of the darkness ahead 
of them. The inspector called out a name, 
which one of the men answered. They 
were constables, both in plain clothes, 
whom Hogwell, according to Carr’s in¬ 
structions, had ordered to meet them; they 
fell in behind, and the little party of four 
continued their way upwards towards the 
Black Cliff. 

Once there, Carr stopped and looked 
about him. Then he led the way to the 
left to where a few boulders showed up 
darkly against the edge of the cliff. 
Behind these, the little party ensconced 
themselves. 

So far as Carr could judge, the spot at 
which Deveril had been hounded over the 
cliff lay some twenty yards below them. 
To their left, close at hand, was the edge 
of the cliff; to their right, some ten or 
fifteen yards away, lay the pathway to 
St. Yone. 

Very little could be seen of their sur¬ 
roundings. The few boulders in their 
immediate vicinity, the edge of the cliff 
silhouetted against the clouds low down 
on the horizon, and the figures of his three 
companions, were all that Carr could 
discern. 

He looked at his watch. By holding it 
very close to his face he could just make 
out the position of the hands. The hour 
was between nine-thirty and nine-thirty- 
five. At the best, a long wait must lie 
before them. 

He felt the condition of the ground. It 
was undoubtedly damp, but sitting was 
infinitely more comfortable than crouching 
in a squatting position. It was not desir¬ 
able for any one of the party to show 
himself above the line of the boulders, for, 
dark though the night might be, the figure 
of a man would be clearly outlined for 
some distance, with nothing but the sky 
for a background. Carr, with a little 
grunt, which might have been expressive 
of anything, seated himself with his back 
to a large rock, and nodded his head sagely 
as he noted the others following his 
example. 

After what seemed like an eternity of 
waiting, Carr consulted his watch again. 
The wind was getting up, and the waves 
were breaking on the shore far below 
them with increasing violence; the rain, 
too, was falling heavily, making the night 
as unpleasant a one as it well could be. 

To Carr’s surprise, scarcely an hour had 


passed. The hands of the watch were 
pointing to half-past ten. Nevertheless, 
he felt the satisfaction that the drama, if 
drama there was to be, might now start 
at any time. He leaned across and tapped 
the inspector, who appeared to be dozing, 
on the shoulder. 

“Keep your ears open now,” he 
whispered, tapping the watch he held 
with a significant finger. 

Hogwell nodded, and passed the message 
on to his two men. 

Again silence reigned, broken only by 
the roar of the breakers below them, and 
the distant wail of a curlew. 

The inspector had wriggled round on to 
his knees. Without raising his head above 
the boulder which gave him cover, he was 
listening for the first sound which might 
come to their ears of others being abroad 
that night. Mayton, he felt sure, could 
be trusted to carry out his part of the 
business. The young fisherman wae to act 
as a lure, of the nature of which Hogwell 
had very little idea, and no amount of 
questioning on his part was capable of 
obtaining the detective’s view of the 
matter. He felt instinctively that Carr's 
brain held the solution of the murders, 
from first to last, but he was somewhat 
uncertain whether his companion was 
wholly in the right. Whatever confidence 
he might have in him, he was inclined to 
doubt old Mr. Kissingham’s active share 
in the crime. The evidence against the 
old man was, he was bound to admit, 
fairly conclusive, but it seemed more likely 
to him that the master of the “ Grange ” 
played the passive part, and possibly 
Lowndley—yes, possibly Lowndley knew 
more about the active part. 

Suddenly his ears caught a sound. He 
became alert in a moment—an action 
which was not lost on Carr, who was 
watching him. Far away in the dis¬ 
tance, towards Trevagel, somebody was 
whistling. 

Without a word being spoken, Carr 
followed his companion’s example and 
wriggled round on to his knees. One— 
two—three minutes passed. The whistler, 
whoever he might be, was approaching. 
The tune he was whistling could be plainly 
heard, whereas before it had been in¬ 
definite. 

The detective grasped his ash stick more 
tightly in his hand. The man who was 
approaching them from Trevagel must be 
Mayton—possibly whistling for the sup¬ 
port of his courage, and to inform those, 
who he already knew would be upon the 
cliff top, of his approach. The tune was 
well known to Carr, and he followed it 
instinctively with his lips, keeping time 
with the whistler. 

The inspector and his two men waited 
in almost breathless suspense. So far as 
it was possible to judge from the sounds 
which came to them—particularly the 
foot-falls, which were now clearly audible 
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—the newcomer must be approaching the 
danger zone. 

The whistling ceased abruptly. A pause 
ensued which lasted for possibly ten 
seconds, and then ended in a shriek—a cry 
for help. 

Carr was upon his feet in a moment. ' 

“ Quick ! ” he called. 

Like a flash, he cleared the boulder in 
front of him, with a vaulting jump, and 
disappeared into the darkness. Hogwell 
followed, but little behind him. Madly 
they raced down the hillside, the detective 
leading by some five yards, until the out¬ 
line of a staggering figure appeared before 
their eyes. 

With a shout Carr dashed forward. 
The man in front of him was staggering 
backwards, vainly striking out with his 
fists at a something which repeatedly 
dashed itself in his face—something large, 
which beat the air with powerful wings, 
and which, from its proximity to its 
victim, was hardly dissociable in the night, 
from him. 

Quick as lightning Carr raised his heavy 
stick as he reached the scene of the con¬ 
test. Blow after blow he rained upon the 
thing in the air, shouting loudly as he 
did so to the others to quicken their foot¬ 
steps. Mayton was being driven slowly 
but gradually towards the edge of the 
cliff, and it seemed, for some considerable 
time, that Carr’s attack met with no 
response. 

It took Hogwell a full half-minute to 
grasp the condition of affairs. It was only 
when he did so that the tide of battle 
turned. Dashing round to the other side 
of the struggling man, he beat, in an 
almost blind fury, at the “ thing,” with 
the stick which had been supplied to him. 
Even as he did so, he had not realised 
what he was attacking. He saw—as Carr 
had seen—and he struck. 

And in a moment the *' thing” had 
gone—almost before they realised it. One 
cry—a strange cry—and it shot upwards 
into the air. They stood, breathless— 
watching—looking after it. 

Even as they did so, a whistle sounded. 
It came from some distance below them, 
towards Trevagel. Whoever was blowing 
it was doing so with some considerable 
vigour. 

Carr did not move. He stood there, 
breathless, leaning upon hie stick. May- 
ton had slipped to the ground, and one 
of the two oonstables was pouring some 
brandy from a flask between his teeth. 

Suddenly, from below them, came a cry 
—a cry such as they had already heard 
once that night. 

Hogwell started forward indecisively. 

“ Again,” he muttered. 

This time it was he who was the first 
to start forward. Carr followed him. 
The ground which they had to traverse 
was rough, strewn with large stones and 
boulders, and more than once both men 
stumbled, and well-nigh measured their 
length on the earth. It was only when 
some thirty yards had been passed in a 
breathless run that they came upon the 
second and last soene. 

Instinctively both men knew, from their 
previous experience, that they had arrived 
too late. In the darkness in front of 


them a slight figure- was battling with 
his winged antagonist in much the same 
manner as Mayton had done—only with 
infinitely less vigour. He was almost 
upon the very edge of the cliff, fighting 
the last yard with his fists in a manner 
born of desperation. He had ceased to 
cry in his shrill piping voice for 
“ help ” : it was a time when his every 
energy needed concentration upon the 
battle. 

Hogwell dashed forward and aimed a 
blow at the thing—but too late. Almost 
it seemed to recognise the necessity for 
redoubling its efforts in the face of the 
coming would-be rescuers. The cliff gave 
way beneath the victim’s feet, for he was 
close upon the edge, and, with one last 
shriek, he disappeared from right, to be 
dashed upon the cruel rocks two hundred 
feet below. 

“ Kissingham,” Carr muttered to him¬ 
self. 

A moment later the winged dealer of 
death soared high into the air and dis¬ 
appeared also. 


M It was a case of some considerable 
difficulty, and one in which Fate has helped 
me to some considerable extent,” Carr 
said as they bent their steps towards 
Trevagel. 

“ When one came to think calmly over 
those footprints which we inspected on 
the morning after Deveril’s death,” he 
went on, “ the solution of the manner in 
which the murder was accomplished was 
half discovered.” 

“ In what way? ” Hogwell asked. 

“ When one considered calmly the 
reason why Deveril should have been 
driven over the cliff, in combination with 
the facts that there were no footprints 
which could have belonged to an actual 
assailant, that he took such a circuitous 
route, and that he dug his heels deeply 
into the ground from the commencement 
of the time that he left the footpath to 
the moment that he went over the cliff, 
one thing became fairly obvious—his 
assailant was not upon the ground at all, 
but in the air.” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ Then I have already narrated to 
you the lucky chance of seeing the tele¬ 
gram, which placed me upon the right 
tTack? ” 

“ On Kissingham? ” 

“ Exactly. Then you remember the 
feather? ” 

“The feather?” 

“ Yes! I picked up a feather on the 
cliffs when we went up there on the 
morning of Deveril’s death. It was a 
strange feather, with a peculiar white 
line in it which proved later to be abso¬ 
lutely distinctive. The thing worried me, 
for, you know, I am interested in birds. 
There are very few winged creatures 
about this part of the country which I 
do not know well, and the feather be¬ 
longed to none of them ! 

“It worried me so much, did that 
feather—although I did not then feel any 
real certainty of its being connected with 
the crime—that I spent some hours with 


my books, trying to find from what bird 
it could possibly have come. The result 
of my investigations,” he went on, “ were 
that it certainly did not belong to any 
British variety.” 

The inspector nodded. 

“ So I went round to your free library,” 
Carr continued, “ and a splendid little 
place it is. I found just the books I 
wanted, and they enabled me to ‘ place ’ 
my feather without doubt as belonging 
to the tail feathers of a, Huelva 
vulture.” 

Hogwell whistled in surprise. ** So,” 
he remarked, “ that is the beast we have 
been fighting with to-night ? ” 

“ Exactly. I then called on old Kiss¬ 
ingham. I learned very little from him , 
except that he had some live birds from 
abroad, which he kept outside in his 
aviary, and which he refused to show 
me.” 

“ Yes ! He did keep birds.” 

“After I left the house, I thought 1 
would work my way round through the 
wood and have a look at those birds of 
his. 'However/’ he laughed grimly, “ I 
came to an old gravel pit, and there 
I found any number of feathers similar 
to that which I had picked up on the 
cliff.” 

“A gravel pit?” 

“ Yes. The whole thing was plain then. 
The gravel pit served, of course, as a 
miniature cliff, and it was in this spot 
that he taught the bird his vile tricks.” 

“ Clever ! ” 

Raymond Carr nodded. 

“ I don’t know much about vultures 
myself,” he answered, “ but I suppose he 
managed to train this one in the manner 
we have seen. You know the rest,” he 
went on. “ Kissingham was undoubtedly, 
I should think, a miser. He saw his way 
to making money, and he was thoroughly 
unscrupulous. Probably his love of 
money dominated his life, and made him 
as near to a madman as he well could be. 
Hie gout and other bodily afflictions were 
not so bad as he allowed people to believe 
—he deceived everyone, because it was to 
his advantage to do so.” 

“ But,” said the inspector thoughtfully, 
“ what was the meaning of the light on 
the cliff, and the toe-marks about the 
spot of the crime ? ” 

“ Obvious,” Carr answered. “ There 
is plenty of evidence on the cliffs behind 
us of the fight that has been waged there 
to-night. He taught the great bird to 
drive its victim over the cliffs by beating 
its wings in his face; but he couldn’t 
guarantee that no feathers would be lost 
in the fracas. When the bird had com¬ 
pleted its vile duty, it Was necessary for 
him to grope around with a lantern, col¬ 
lecting any feathers that had been torn 
out. In doing so, he employed rubber- 
soled shoes and walked on his toes, so that 
it gave nobody a clue as to what footmarks 
to follow from among the soore of others 
visible on the footpath.” 

“ And the whistle we heard ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly the signal of recall. 
When he blew the whistle, it was a sign 
to the bird to return to its master. To¬ 
night, the attack we made upon it so 
infuriated the monster that it wreaked 
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its vengeance upon its owner, with ter¬ 
rible results.” 

They had reached the entrance to the 
town, and there the inspector stopped. 
“Thank you,” he said. “I think I 


understand it all now. As for Lownd- 

ley-” 

“ You will arrest him ? ” 

The inspector grinned. 

“ He has played a fairly big hand in 
[the end.] 


this business,” he answered. “ I sent my 
two men on ahead, and by now he should 
be under arrest.” 

“ Excellent,” Carr said. “ For myself, 
I think I am going to bed ! ” 


THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 

A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “ The OoldtmUh of Chepe,” “ A Hero in Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns," etc. 


t 'hirondelle, a wine ship out of Bor- 
1 j deaux, and going home again with 
Oaen stone for ballast, was due out on the 
afternoon tide. A few empty casks still re¬ 
mained to be got aboard, and the crew 
were leisurely rolling them up the gangway 
and slinging them down into the hold. 
Very early that morning a priest and two 
nuns had gone aboard. Now two priests 
walked down to the wharf. They stood 
chatting for a while at the ship’s side, 
then one stepped up the gangway, whilst 
the other went slowly back to the town. 

■ The river was full, the last casks were 
stowed away, and the crew waiting at their 
places for the signal to pull in the hawser 
and push out into mid-stream. The skip¬ 
per stood and looked along the narrow 
lane by which the priest had gone. Did 
he expect him to return! By-and-by a 
small cart hove in sight, and two large 
wine casks were roped to it. The cap¬ 
tain's brow cleared ; evidently he had been 
waiting for these. The priest reappeared 
in the roadway just for an instant, caught 
sight of the skipper, waved a hand to him, 
and then vanished for good. He was Pere 
Jerome from the Church of St. Etienne, 
and well known to all men in Caen. 

The crew were in a hurry, and seized 
upon the two casks and rolled them rapidly 
towards the open hatchway. The captain 
pointed to a place where the bulwarks were 
a little high. “ Roll them there,” he said ; 
“ afterwards you shall put them down 
below. Hasten, mes enfants, or we shall 
miss the strongest run of the tide.” 

The casks—both were marked with a 
white cross—were rolled out of the way, 
and the crew busied themselves with 
getting the ship out into mid-stream. 
Once there, she felt the tide and the river 
current, and began to forge steadily sea¬ 
wards. There was plenty of shipping in 
the river, and the navigation required 
care. The sailors wore kept busy all the 
afternoon. 

There was a light breeze, and the boat 
made good progress, passing the river- 
mouth and standing well out to sea when 
the sun set. Her nose was now pointed 
north-wost, yet more north than west, 
for the skipper meant to give a wide 
berth to Cape Barfieur, Cherbourg, and 
Cape La Hogue. 

One of the priests came on deck ; all 
along the river the passengers had kept out 
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of sight, although it was by no means 
unusual for citizens of Caen to take 
advantage of an outgoing boat to visit 
some of the villages lower down the river, 
or go to Bayeux, and even Cherbourg. 
“Is it safe yet? ” asked the man in 
cassock and cowl. 

The skipper looked at those of the crew 
who were on deck, thought for a moment, 
and then answered, “Why not!” He 
picked up an axe, tapped at the head of 
one barrel, and got an answering tap from 
inside. A few smart blows drove in the 
head, which was only temporarily fixed. 
Out stepped Master Edmund Dodd. He 
was hot and flushed, but he grinned 
genially, shook hands with the skipper and 
the priest, and then playfully kicked the 
head of the other barrel. The axe went to 
work upon this one. Hal Hardy stumbled 
out, gave a whoop of delight, kissed Ted 
and hugged the skipper. The sailors stood 
dumb with astonishment. “ No English, 
yet,” whispered the priest (M. Jean 
Girardot) to the boys. The captain turned 
to his men. “ Better than wine,” he 
exclaimed. “ We shall get more for carry¬ 
ing these two casks than for an ordinary 
cargo. You shall all share.” 

“ Who are they! ” asked the mate. 

“ Young gentlemen who wanted a holi¬ 
day and a sea voyage; they have run 
away; boys will do that, and this good 
father answers for them. We are in luck, 
my sons! ” 

Whatever suspicions the crew had, they 
kept them to themselves. Some handfuls 
of silver from the supposed priest, and a 
promise of more, taught them that silence 
was silvern, if not golden; besides, the 
skipper was master, and they had no desire 
to question his authority on a matter that 
seemed of no very great importance. De¬ 
cidedly, the lads had not been kidnapped ; 
they were as merry as possible, on good 
terms with the two priests, and quite 
friendly with the nuns. 

Approaching Cape Barfieur the sea 
became dotted with shipping again, and 
L' Hirondelle was manoeuvred to avoid as 
many as possible without any marked 
appearance of shirking company. The 
passengers remained below for a whole 
day. 

That night, with a freshening breeze, one 
of the “ priests " (Griffiths) took the helm 
and steered boldly for the English coast. 


The crew were all below, and he, th‘« 
skipper, and the two boys worked the 
vessel until daybreak. Then there came 
a little trouble with the crew, who knew 
that an unusual course was being steered. 
Naturally they were suspicious, and at 
one time threatened trouble. But finding 
the “ priests " to be well armed, they 
gave in. 

L'Hirondelle was now in mid-channel, 
and not in the least likely to meet another 
French boat. She was not particularly 
anxious to meet an English vessel either 
for she might be challenged, and explana¬ 
tions are awkward. Challenged, however, 
she was by a Devon privateer, the Sir 
Francis, owned and commanded by a Sir 
Edward Ridgely. There were plenty of 
ships of the type of the Sir Francis 
cruising in the Channel and along the 
Biscay coast, snapping up everything 
French that they were big enough to 
tackle. 

L’Hirondellc flew no colours, but the 
privateer’s crew knew a French boat when 
they saw one, and a shot across the "bows 
warned this one that Bhe must fight or 
surrender. Fighting was out of the ques¬ 
tion, so the skipper hove-to, assuring the 
crew, who were accusing him of betraying 
them, that they had nothing to fear. They 
could hardly be expected to believe him, 
and they didn’t. 

The passengers came on deck, and the 
crew naturally thought they would show 
considerable distress; but they behaved 
with perfect calmness, greatly to the 
wonderment of the sailors. Surely the 
nuns ought to be in terror of the terrible 
heretic English! 

A boat put off from the privateer, strong 
sons of Devon sending her spinning along 
through the water. The crew quaked, for 
visions of an English prison loomed up 
darkly before them. A young gentleman, 
smartly dressed, stood up in the bows of 
the approaching boat. As he drew near 
and saw the priests and nuns standing on 
the deck of the French ship his surprise 
was evident, and he turned and said some¬ 
thing to the rowers. Then he hailed 
L" Hirondelle. “Who are you!” 

“ Friends,” replied the skipper. “ Come 
aboard ! ” 

The sailors stared. What game was 
their captain playing! 

Sir Edward swung himself up the ship’s 
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side, and took off his cocked hat to the 
women. “ Pardon, meedames ! ” he said, 
and looked into the faces around him, 
evidently puzzled. 

Griffiths spoke up. “ By the look of 
you, sir, you are an English privateer.” 

“ Exactly ; but by the look of you I can 
understand nothing.” 

“ Well, sir, I am not a French priest, 
but Evan Griffiths, a Welsh sailor, lately 
escaped from Havre prison. This young 
gentleman iss Master Dodd, the young 
squire of Baymouth; this iss Master 
Hardy, also of Baymouth, and both were 
with me in Havre. This lady iss no nun, 
but Madame de Voisy, a French lady of 
high birth, fleeing from her country; this 
iss Mademoiselle de Voisy, and this 
Monsieur Girardot, a faithful servant and 
friend of Madame’s. This good skipper iss 
from Bordeaux, and he has bravely risked 
his life and his ship in our behalf.” 

Sir Edward’s hat came off, and with a 
sweeping bow he saluted the ladies. “ I 
am delighted at this happy accident; pray 
command me.” 

Madame de Voisy thanked him in excel¬ 
lent English, much to hiB surprise. “ I 
think our good captain is steering for 
Baymouth, sir, and the lads will be 
excellent pilots. I shall, however, be most 
grateful to you for any service you can 
render us.” 

” I am entirely your humble servant, 
mada m e. My ship is yours and will afford 
yoa better accommodation than this. 


English waters are somewhat perilous to 
these good fellows and their vessel. I 
shall esteem it an honour if you will all 
come aboard the Sir Francis. I am 
Sir Edward Ridgely, of Plymouth, and 
your most obedient servant.” 

Madame de Voisy looked at Jean and 
Griffiths. ‘‘What shall we do?” she 
asked. 

“ We are safe enough on either boat,” 
answered the Welshman. “ The Sir 
Francis iss speedier and would not be 
stopped by any other ship. Of course, 
this little barque may be ordered to heave- 
to by every armed vessel that sights us. 
There iss also the money due to the 
captain.” 

Sir Edward broke in on the conversation. 
“ With your pardon, Mr. Griffiths, I would 
suggest that your captain comes no farther. 
I can, and will, escort him to Baymouth; 
but you must remember that he will be 
obliged to run the gauntlet of many a 
privateer and frigate as he crosses to the 
Brittany coast again, and he will not have 
you aboard to testify to his honesty 
towards “ John Bull.” If there is money 
owing to him, my purse is at your dis¬ 
posal. There is, fortunately, plenty of 
French gold in it, so your captain may 
carry away coin that will betray no 
secrets.” 

“ It iss good of you, indeed, Sir 
Edward,” replied Griffiths. " We can 
return your loan when we set foot in Bay¬ 
mouth, and if Madame will make the 


change of ships there iss no reason for us 
to remain here.” 

Madame de Voisy expressed her willing¬ 
ness. She knew the privateer was as safe 
as England itself, and any lessening of the 
peril of the wine-boat’s crew would be 
welcome to them. In a few words Jean 
explained all to the skipper. His agree¬ 
ment was quickly given, whilst the crew 
cheered with relief. Sir Edward sent back 
to his vessel for the necessary money, and 
called for another boat to take off the 
fugitives. In half an hour all were safely 
aboard the Sir Francis, and the little 
L' Hirondellc was turned south in search 
of her native coast, which she could hug 
and so escape the watchful eyes aboard 
prowling British boats. 

Late that night, under the rays of the 
sinking moon, the privateer turned into 
the harbour of Baymouth. At the urgent 
request of Ted and Hall, Sir Edward fired 
off a couple of guns, awaking the echoes 
everywhere and bringing Old Sol and the 
Baymouth Scouts to door and window in 
alarm. Had the French come after all! 
The venerable Rector hastened out, thB 
Squire being away from home, and all eyes 
were strained seaward. The strange ship 
moved farther in; a boat was lowered. 
Arm-in-arm Sol Davis and the old clergy¬ 
man walked down to the beach. They 
were the only men in the village, and so 
must face the newcomers alone. 

(Ps ks toncludsd.) 
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Give It Up: 

A THREEPENNY-BIT PUZZLE. 


M echanical puzzles are so fascinating 
that they need no apology to right- 
minded people, any more than other use¬ 
less things like golf, or roses, or Christ¬ 
mas. If any “ B.O.P.” reader (who, of 
course, is right-minded) is given a little 
box, or block, of cardboard and told there 
is a threepenny-bit somewhere inside it 
which can, though not easily, be got out, 
I think he, or she either, will try quite 
a long time before being willing to give it 
np. 

I have a small collection of different 
little torments with threepenny-bits in¬ 
side, all made out of odd bits and scraps 
of card stuck together; and I think my 
friends enjoy trying to get them out almost 
as much as I do watching their struggles. 
You cannot buy these puzzles because, like 
some other good things, they are not on 
sale; but if you follow the directions now 
given you can make one for yourself, 
and that pretty quickly too. 

You will need the following simple 
assortment of tools: a pair of scissors, a 
needle or pin, a pencil, and a ruler; and 
these materials : cardboard and something 
sticky. You may use gum if you like, 
but personally I prefer my stickiness to 
come out of a tube. I could tell you the 
name on the tube, but I do not Bee why 
I should. As for the cardboard, old 
Christmas cards or other similar smooth 
material will do well, but old playing-cards 
are best. Since I was about eight I 


have been fond of borrowing playing- Well, now I am going to show yon over 
cards to cut up and stick together; and, to the puzzle; then I shall tell you how to 



tell the truth, that is the best use I have make it, though I expect the drawings 
yet found for them. will have told you before we get there. 
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The *Boy*s Obun Taper\ 


It is a square block (2£ in. square by is supposed to be removed and is shown 
about in- thick), built up of layers of dotted. Fig. 2 represents, correct size, an 
card. At the middle of one side is a little internal section with two keys pushed full 

round window, through which peeps the in, locking the plug, which is in position, 

coin that is to be released. On the other Have a good look at these first, 
side, covering the hole in which the coin Fig. 3 is the one we are to begin work 
must lie, is a square of card (shown dotted from. It is not a view of the puzzle at 



Fia. 2. 


In fig. 1) with one corner removed, which anjr stage; but a working drawing from 

feels slightly loose to the fingers, but will which we are to get all our parts (except 

not come away. From each edge of the keys and plug). From such a drawing I 

block protrude two white keys, ^ in. wide, make all my puzzles, pricking through on 

a letter written on each. Pull these keys : to the card just the points I want for each 

they oome out until four letters are visible 

on each, then stop. There are black lines * . 

between the letters. I 


of card draw the lines between them, and 
then cut clean with scissors. Do not 
attempt to cut from point to point without 
drawing in first. Some one thinks he could ! 
Yes, I thought so, too, and tried it. No, 
it did not pay; in a mechanism of this 
sort absolute accuracy is essential, and that 
you simply cannot get on any guesswork 
system. 

After this much preliminary we can 
begin to build up the layers of card, start¬ 
ing from the bottom. The bottom piece 
is to be seen, and its appearance must be 
considered accordingly. It is simply the 
outer square of fig. 3 with the smaller 
circle cut out to form the window. The 
second layer should be of card rather 
thicker than a threepenny-bit—a new one, 
I mean ; a smooth old one is a very different 
thing. In the thickness of this layer the 
coin is to rest; this second piece is the 
square with the larger circle taken out. 
Cut the two and stick them together at 
onoe. If you prefer to make one business 
of all the sticking, number your layers as 
you go along; but, mind, you do so 
strictly on your own responsibility, not 
mine. 

The third layer will be the square with 
the central square cut out. Add it to the 
pile. The next layer (No. 4) will be the 
same again, except that it will have cut 
from it the recesses in which the two 
lowest keys are to run. This will make it 
come into two separate pieces, as you can 
see in fig. 2. "'This figure, in fact, shows 
the puzzle at just this stage, but with the 
keys and plug in position. 

Layers 5, 7, 9, and 11 will be just the 
same as layer 3—t.e. a square of card with 
a square hole. The hole may be cut with 
either knife or small scissors, as preferred ; 
but do let it be exact. These layers come 
between and separate the ones in which 


Now you see where we are coming to : 
this puzzle is a form of letter lock. When 
each key is set to its right letter the central 
plug is released, and, on being pressed 
gently upward through the window, may 
be lifted right away, setting the coin free. 

Eight keys with four letters on each; 
then the number of ways in which they 
may be set to give different readings will 
be (no, dc not be afraid, I am not going 
to lecture on permutations and combina¬ 
tions !) four multiplied by itself eight 
times, four to the eighth power, or 65,536. 

After your friends have wrestled for a 
minute or two you may tell them this for 
encouragement. Suggest also that they 
will have to give it up—and presently that 
they will have to Give It Up. Some of 
them will get it then if you make the 
capital letters pretty distinct. If this is 
not enough you may tell them they will 
have to set the letters to make three little 
words; next, that they must read round 
in the opposite way from the movement of 
a clock-hand; next, that the first letter iB 
G. Have you not got it yet? Then look 
at fig. 1 and think hard. 

Once the puzzle is solved and the plug 
removed a new possibility is discovered. 



The keys that were held fast before can I 

now be removed entirely. As they are i 


interchangeable in two sets of four, you ^ ^ 

may alter the setting to give different key 

words ; or, i f you care to go to the t rouble t . 

•f making extra keys, you can set any piece. This fig. 3 you may use direct as it the keys run. These alternate layers (4, 6, 

chosen combination of eight letters. is carefully drawn the rightsize, pricking 8, and 10) are each made of two pieces 

Now we come to the making. The through on to the card placed beneath ; but similar to the first of them—No. 4. In 

figures will tell the whole secret of the if you do not want to spoil your “ B.O.P.” (building them on, of course, you must 

internal arrangements. Fig. 1 shows, on with pin-pricks you may copy it, taking arrange them so that the eight keys will 

a induced scale, the general appearance off the measurements with compasses. As project two from each edge, giving two 

with the keys set to release the plug, which you prick through the points for each piece at each corner of the plug. You wifi find 
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fig. 3 gives all the points needed to draw 
them all. When the eleventh layer, 
which, like the first, mnst be of present¬ 
able appearance, is laid, then the main 
art of the puzzle is finished; except the 
ttle bar of card shown in fig. 1, which is 
pat there to ensure that the plug will be 
inserted right way up in the hole. 



FIG. 4. 


Next make the eight keys. You can 
prick these off from fig. 4, four of each 
pattern. They must be each one of the 
same thickness of card as the layer in 
which they are made to run. You will 
find no extra clearance is required beyond 
what the thickness of the adhesive pro- 


Gii)e It Up. 

vides. Each key is to have one V-shaped 
piece taken out, through which the corner 
of the plug can pass when the key is set 
to let it out. This V may be in any one 
of four positions as shown dotted. Have 
some of the eight in each position : it is 
not necessary to follow my arrangement. 
Of course the position of the V must be 
made to correspond to the position of the 
key letter; remembering that just when 
the V comes to the corner of the plug hole 
the line (drawn on the key) which is next 
to the correct letter must come to the edge 
of the puzzle. For instance, in fig. 2, 
looking at the lower key, the key letter is 
E. Pull out this key until the line between 
E and T is at the edge of the puzzle, then 
the V in the key will just come to the 
corner of the plug hole. 

It is well to make one key quite - - 

at the beginning, and use it to set 
the separate pieces of layers 4, 6, 8, and 
10; otherwise when all is finished some 
of your keys will be too big for their work 
(of which beware!) and others will be 
rattling in their grooves. 

Now there remains only the plug. Take 
this from fig. 5. You require perfect 
squares to fit in the plug hole at layers 

3, 5, 7, 9, 11 of the main erection, and 
squares with two opposite little corners 
off, as shown dotted, to come at layers 

4, 6, 8, and 10. The comers taken off must 
be chosen to suit the keys running in each 
particular layer. Anyone who prefers 
may take off all four corners each time— 
it will save that person a little thought, 
but it will weaken the plug, and so lessen 
the life of the whole thing. Then finally 
comes the larger square on top with one 
corner off just as you see it. 

That is all. About two hours’ work, I 
should say—or rather less. Not a bad 


result, is it ? Put in all the keys at their 
right setting, put in a threepenny-bit, put 
in the plug, shut all the keys, and offer to 
a friend. Betting strictly forbidden ! 

I could, but I must not, tell you how 
to apply this lock to material more sub¬ 
stantial than card. A letter-lock jewel- 
case can be made on similar lines, for 
instance. If anyone wants to work it 
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out, take these hints. Turn the thing 
upside down, forget the coin, make the 
puzzle on the lid, and the plug with a 
hinged attachment to the side of the case, 
and go ahead. Thin brass plates and 
rivets, with perhaps a small cast cover, and 
the thing is done—but not in two hours! 


For His Mother’s Sake: 


chapter i. 

M T ’ll tell you what it is, Frisby,” said 
X Meesom, “ these County Council 
Free Scholarships are sapping the tone and 
standing of the better-class old county 
schools. Look at that lad Burkitt, of the 
Sixth, now. There isn’t a boy of any 
decent family standing that gets on really 
well with him.” 

“That may be more their fault than 
his,” replied Bedale, quietly. “Burkitt 
seems to have got on your nerves a bit, old 
chap. What’s the particular grievance 
now T ” continued Frisby, banteringly. 

“Well, take games, now,’’ replied the 
aggrieved Meesom. “You know how keen 
we have always been on games at Betby, 
but do we look likely to add another county 
cricketer’s name to our long list when lads 
like Burkitt funk games, and absolutely 
refuse to play in a home match because 
they may be expected to play away ? Boys 
who can’t afford games should be kept 
away from secondary schools. They’ve 
never got the proper togs. It’s stingy 
meanness—that’s wnat is the root of it 
all.” 

“ Don’t you think it might be sensitive 
pride?” said Bedale, who had worked 
himself up from a very humble beginning 
in life. 

“ Sensitive fiddlesticks ! ” snorted Mee- 


A CRICKET STORY. 

By EDGAR DE WYKENSTONE. 

mm rudely, and Bedale flushed as if 
hurt by the tone. 

“ Here, stop snarling, you two,” drawled 
the lazy Pongum, who was stretched at 
full length upon three chairs, enjoying 
a pull at his favourite bull-dog pipe. 
Pongum hated argument. It disturbed his 
usual placidity. “ I rather fancy, though, 
Meesy, old fellow,” he continued, “that 
you’re a bit off the line about Burkitt not 
being keen on games. It was only yester¬ 
day I dropped on him as I was sauntering 
down the dip in the far corner of the 
playing-field, and he was very busy bowl¬ 
ing at a stick set up in the ground. A 
chap who will bowl alone, and scout his 
own bowling, must be uncommonly fond 
of bowling, I should say.” 

" Of course, that’s how it would strike 
a person so confoundedly lazy as yourself,” 
laughed Frisby. Mr. Pongum smiled good- 
humouredly. This affected languor was 
always a privileged standing subject of 
joke amongst them. 

“If he’s so keen, why doesn’t he help his 
school in inter-school matches ? ” grumbled 
Meesom. “ We haven’t beaten Fosworth 
School at cricket this last four years, and 
it looks like being more than another four 
before we do, with the rotters we’ve got 
now.” 

“ Burkitt I. did seem rather confused, 
I thought, when I discovered him so busy 


with the ball,” went on Mr. Pongum, 
anxious to keep Meesom and Bedale off 
dangerous ground, for they were apt to 
take fire at each other rather too easily. 
“ He told me something about an uncle of 
his who is a county cricketer somewhere or 
other, and who had taught him how to spin 
the ball for break and swerve, but who had 
bidden him perfect his pitch and command 
of the ball before venturing to bowl in 
matches.” 

“ * And how are you getting on towards 
reaching that state of cricket perfection ? ’ 
I asked him.” 

“' Well, sir,’ he answered smilingly, 
‘ I’ve pitched this ball on that paper 
twenty-two times out of sixty balls this 
afternoon ’; and he indicated a bit of paper 
about the Bize of the palm of my hand 
which he had pegged down at about the 
pitch of a good-length ball. I don’t know 
that our next county man isn’t in the 
making, Meesy. I feel inclined to acclaim 
him a whip for Van-Fosworth.” 

“Oh, it was one of his cock-and-bull 
stories,” mumbled Meesom. 

The speakers were in the masters’ com¬ 
mon room of Betby Grammar School. 
Betby is a pretty little town in the Mid¬ 
lands. Its houses are clustered mainly 
along the sides of one long, wide, pictur¬ 
esque old street, swelling out in its centre 
into a noble thoroughfare, wide enough to 
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hold the annual horse and pattle fair, or 
the 44 roundabouts,”aerial railways, living- 
picture shows, and all the other attractions 
that collect there at the annual “ statutes,” 
or “ stattis,” as the locals dub the function 
of servant-hiring. 

Betby deserves the sobriquet of “poor, 
proud, and pretty,” which the wit of one 
neighbouring village, and the gibes of 
many, have securely fastened upon it. _ It 
is the centre of a small mining district, 
but not of it, and seems to live on its past, 
and the custom of the surrounding gentry. 

All Betbeians pride themselves on the 
ancient castle ruins, the ancestral family 
of the de Grentmesnils that own them, the 
priory church, the before-mentioned street, 
and the strict social exclusiveness, by 
means of which each class knows its own 
place, and keeps it. 

Mr. Meesom was steeped in the spirit of 
the place. He had married a daughter of 
one of the leading families, and he only 
voiced the indignation of his relations and 
friends when he inveighed against the free 
scholarships which enabled poor boys to 
enter the portals erstwhile reserved for 
those of the middle classes. 

He had rather an uncomfortable feeling, 
however, that he had not made out a good 
enough case against Burkitt to justify his 
strictures. So, with a rather strained, 
affected laugh, he said : 

“ You would have been amused, though, 
you fellows, at 4 games * yesterday. I 
really had to laugh. You know what an 
irrepressible joker Galbraith of the Sixth 
is? " 

44 Irrepressible snob! ” said Bedale 
fiercely beneath his breath, but Pongum 
laid a warning hand on his arm. 

44 He’s always sooring off Burkitt, and 
the other 4 frees.' I was umpiring one of 
the form matches. Burkitt I. lounged about 
when he should have been dressing, and, of 
course, as usual, when everybody else was 
ready on the field, he was in the pavilion.” 
(It was the custom at Betby, if there were 
brothers, to style the elder 44 I.” and the 
younger 44 II.,” and so on.) 

44 4 1 shouldn’t be surprised if that 
bounder Burkitt I. isn’t going through our 
pockets for stray coppers,’ Galbraith said ; 

4 1 will go and see what he’s up to.’ With 
that he went back quietly to the pavilion. 
He peeped in through the window, and 
then oame back simply roaring with laugh¬ 
ter. 4 I’ve got it! ’ he shouted. 4 The secret’s 
out. He and his little brother have evi¬ 
dently got only one shirt between them, 
and it’s the big un’s turn to wear it. Oh, 
my poor sides T it’s miles too little for the 
great lank. And his pants ! Oh, brothers ! 
if you would but walk to the pav. and look, 
you’ll never forget it! ’ and he actually lay 
down on the pitch and rolled about in 
laughter. And for all Burkitt I.’s pre¬ 
tended nonchalance, he spent, I believe, 
the most miserable afternoon of his life; 
for the boys, kept up to it by the lively 
Galbraith, did try to put a bit of gentle¬ 
manly decency into him.” 

44 Poor boy,” thought Mr. Bedale, but 
he was too indignant to trust his voice. 
However, Meesom felt the silence which 
greeted his words to be somewhat con¬ 
demnatory, so he rather lamely said : 

44 1 suppose I ought to have stopped 
them ragging him, but really I could not 
help but smile myself. Galbraith’s mimicry 
was so irresistibly ludicrous.” 

44 Don’t you think, though, Meesy, that 
Galbraith was an out-and-out cad ? ” 
asked Mr. Pongum quietly. 

"Well,on second thoughts,”Mr. Meesom 
rejoined rather reluctantly, 44 it wasn't 
very good taste; but really,BurkittI. gives 


himself such airs that it was intensely 
diverting to see him toasted.” 

At that moment Smew, of the Fourth, 
burst unceremoniously into the room. His 
face was white and scared, and he was 
panting with excitement. He managed to 
gasp out— 

44 Come at once to the Gym.! Burkitt I. 
has murdered Gaily ! ” 

The masters looked at each other, and 
wondered if such really were the dreadful 
sequel of that which their talk had been 
about. They rushed out. A strange scene 
met their gaze in the now crowded gym¬ 
nasium. Galbraith, the bully, lay still and 
white upon the floor. A ring of scared 
boys stood around his still form, and 
shunned by all but one, flushed and un¬ 
comfortable, but still angry, stood Kenneth 
Burkitt, holding his brother Stanley’s 
hand, at the other end of the gymnasium. 

Mr. Bedale, who was a skilled ambu¬ 
lance-man, examined the prostrate boy, 
and then rather sarcastically said : 

44 Pah ! he’s only a bit dazed. Get some 
water and dash on his face.” 

44 You don’t think, sir, that he’ll die, 
then ! " said the tearful Smew. 

"Die? Not he! At least not yet!” said 
Mr. Bedale, with a smile. 44 I'll warrant he 
can hear what I say. He feels safer where 
be is, no doubt, and I hope what he’s had 
will do him good.” 

Then, turning to the two Burkitts, he 
said : 

44 Now, Kenneth, what’s the row ? ” 

The kindly feeling implied by the un¬ 
usual use of his Christian name touched 
Kenneth, who replied huskily : 

44 It was about my little brother here, 
sir. I can stand, and have stood for a 
long time, his taunts and insults, when I 
alone am his mark, but he must needs start 
on him. Just now I came in here to find 
him amusing this crowd,” and he swept his 
hand fiercely round, 44 by taunting him 
about his clothes and mine. I told him 
he’d better stop it. I’d had enough. He 
said 4 Pooh 1 ’ and twisted my brother’s 
arm around until he nearly fainted. Then, 
sir, I—I forget what did happen.” 

44 Yes, but I shall want to know more 
about what happened then,” said Mr. 
Meesom, angrily. 

44 Please, sir,” broke in Smew, thus en¬ 
couraged, 44 Burkitt 1. grasped Gaily by 
the throat and Bhook him like a rat, and 
vowed he’d throttle him, and then he flung 
him backwards, and his head struck the 
floor.” 

44 1 shall report you to the Head for 
this! ” said Mr. Meesom meaningly to 
Burkitt. 

44 And I shall report Galbraith! ” said 
Mr. Bedale, and the two masters con¬ 
fronted each other defiantly for a moment 
or two, until Mr. Pongum said : 

“Burkitt, hadn’t you better go now? ” 
and the two brothers went. Mr. Meesom 
and a crowd of sympathisers helped the 
somewhat recovered Galbraith to convey 
his sorely shaken body to his room. 


CHAPTER II. 

An uneasy feeling of expectancy per¬ 
vaded the school for several days after 
the row in the gym., though, to the disap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Meesom and some of 
the boys, nothing seemed to happen to the 
Burkitt brothers, except that they were 
avoided more than ever by the majority 
of the boarders and paying day-boys. 

Galbraith went home the day after his 
humiliation at the hands of Kenneth. Mr. 
Meesom and Mr. Bedale made up their 
tiff, and the Head seemed to ignore the 


whole affair. 44 Bhuggy ” Peel, Galbraith's 
most intimate friend, was heard to 
grumble : 

44 1 hope Weddy isn’t hanging fire over 
Gally’s affair. Tne whole school will be 
waxy if that peasant and his brother aren't 
expelled.” 

However, one morning about a fortnight 
after the gym. affair, immediately after 
prayers, for whicl\ the whole school assem¬ 
bled in the 44 big school,” Mr. Weddel, the 
Headmaster, requested the two Burkitts 
to go to the schoolhouse as Mrs. Weddel 
wished to see them particularly. The 
moment they were clear away, Mr. Weddel 
addressed the boys : 

44 Boys, I have purposely sent the Bmr- 
kitts out of the way because it is of them 
that I wished to say a few words to you.” 

44 Now it’s coming at last!” said 
44 Shuggy,” and Mr. Bedale noticed with 
an ironical smile that Mr. Meesom seemed 
to grow more cheerfully interested in the 
proceedings. 

The Headmaster resumed : 

44 But first let me tell you that Galbraith 
will oome back here no more. I have 
requested his father to transfer him to 
some other school, and I hope that here¬ 
after the peculiar ideaB of gentlemanly 
conduct he saw fit to initiate will vanish 
with him.’’ 

There was, as may be supposed, an ex¬ 
cited buzz among the boys at this unlooked- 
for development, and Mr. Meeeom began 
to look decidedly uncomfortable, especially 
as many boys could not refrain from look¬ 
ing markedly at him to see how he took 
it. The Head raised his voice a little : 

44 Boys, you have been making an old, 
old mistake, thousands of years old now; 
you have scorned and misjudged a 
because, being poor, he would not forfeit 
his self-respect and become a toady for the 
smiles and favours of the better circum¬ 
stanced. 

44 1 have been to talk matters over with 
Mr. Burkitt, and what I discovered of 
him and his is wholly to their credit; but 
before I proceed with my story I would 
say that, as they would deeply resent any 
breach of their confidence, I must request 
any boy who feels he cannot pledge him¬ 
self to preserve inviolate what I am about 
to say to retire to Form IY. room.” 

Not a boy stirred. 

44 Very well,” said Mr. Weddel, with a 
kindly smile, amid the breathless interest 
of the boys. 44 1 will proceed, satisfied 
with that pledge. Mr. Burkitt is the 
master of a small village school. He is 
a man of culture and refinement, but, alas! 
receiving only a moderate stipend. He 
and his wife had consequently to make 
many sacrifices in order to realise the wish 
they had set their hearts upon—-a good 
education and an honourable position in 
life for each of their four children. By 
means of the loving care of their father, 
and their own brilliant qualities, each of 
these children has won a free scholarship 
to a secondary school. 

44 But two years ago a terrible shadow 
fell upon them. The devoted mother was 
stricken with the dread white plague—con¬ 
sumption. It is a grim foe for the richest 
to fight; but you can only guess at the 
noble self-denial practised by that man and 
his family, which alone has enabled them, 
with God’R blessing, to save, at least till 
now, that beloved life, and yet not inter¬ 
rupt the school life of the children. 

44 You have heard how knights of old 
wore their lady’s scarf upon their helm, 
and thought no toil or fighting too severe 
to sustain it there unsoiled. Methinks the 
shabby threadbare clothes and old hats 
and boots that Mr. Burkitt and his boys 

fhave 
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have dared to wear, that their beloved lady 
might have extra comforts and a sojourn 
for a few months in a warmer climate, 
were every bit as honourably borne as the 
brightest scarf in the heyday of chivalry. 
Need I tell you now why those boys would 
not play in matches. They simply could 
Dot bring themselves to spend money that 
might benefit their mother on the clothes 
and other expenses needed in games. I 
perceive by your silence that you are con¬ 
scious that we have treated these noble 
boys unfairly. Let us mend it. Not too 
suddenly, lest they suspect something; and 
let us ever remember the old adage that a 
threadbare coat may cover a manly heart. 

“ There is one other matter I must 
mention. You will need a school captain 
in the place of Galbraith. The Games 
Committee will meet at the close of school 
to choose one. Although I shall not inter¬ 
fere in your choice, 1 would remind you 
that the great Fosworth match is 
aproaching, and I really hope that this 
year the School will regain the local cricket 
blue ribbon, which for four years Fosworth 
has wrested from us.” 

Then Mr. Weddel dismissed the boys to 
their work, which was, however, as may 
be guessed, but indifferently done. He 
smiled to himself, sometimes with just a 
suspicion of moisture in his eyes, as he 
saw, in the days immediately succeeding 
his harangue, a changed attitude of the 
majority of the boys towards the brothers, 
though every boy was loyal to the stricture 
he had placed upon him, and no hint of 
the rea’-ons for the difference was vouch¬ 
safed to the somewhat astonished Kenneth. 
Stanley had always been a greater 
favourite than his brother, bo there was 
not such a general change towards him 
to be noticed. Many ruses and devices 
were adopted by the boys to get the 
brothers to accept such gifts as bats, pads, 
boots, belts, and sweaters; and, though 
sorely puzzled, Kenneth was too touched 
by the evident sincerity of the givers to 
refuse. But more wonderful still to 
Kenneth and Mr. Meesom was the fact 
that the former was unanimously chosen 
School captain. 

Mr. Weddel and Mr. Bedale congratu¬ 
lated each other on the success of their 
manoeuvre, and even the lethargic Pongum 
showed an unwonted enthusiasm, and was 
heard to declare : 

44 Fosworth must look up now! ” 


CHAPTER III. 

The day of the great Fosworth v. Betby 
match came. Fosworth brought their very 
best team, but there were doubts in the 
minds of some of the Betbeians whether 
Betby’s team was really the strongest 
possible. Possibly these malcontents 
found the chief disfigurement of the team 
sheet consisted in the absence of their own 
names from it. The chief criticism, how¬ 
ever, openly levelled at the new captain 
was that he had included his brother 
Stanley, who was considered far too small 
and inexperienced for such a momentous 
trial. 

Kenneth, however, stuck to his point 
with a tolerant smile for all objectors, and 
Mr. Weddel showed that he meant to 
repose complete trust in his protege’s 
judgment. 

It was a glorious day, and old “ Dagger ” 
Bodwell, the groundsman, declared with 
pride that he had never prepared a better 
wicket. 

" It’s good enough to break a bowler’s 
heart to-day,” he said. “ If Fosworth win 
the toss they’ll get 350.” 


And, to the despair of Betby, they did 
win the toss, and of course elected to bat. 
So, before the biggest crowd that this 
historic fixture had ever drawn, the match 
began. 

“ You mark my words,” said Mr. Bedale 
to Mr. Pongum, “ Burkitt won’t go on to 
bowl himself until he has given all the 
reputed bowlers a chance, if he loses the 
match for it. I never knew a boy so 
sensitive.” 

Hawksworth, the Fosworth crack all¬ 
round man, quickly settled down to 
business, and, though one wicket went 
down at 35, so easy did the bowling seem 
that no further success came Betby way 
until after the century was hoisted. 
“ Daggers’s ” estimate seemed likely to be 
surpassed, and the faces of the Betby 
partisans lost w’hatever cheerful expression 
had animated them. Then a buzz of 
interest swept over the serried ranks of 
the boys as it was seen that at last the 
captain himself took the ball to bowl. 

He bowled to Hawksworth, who had now 
got his eye well in. He took a neat little 
run, and then his arm shot straight up 
into the air at its full length, then swung 
back until his hand touched his leg, and 
then swept over with the wrist bent like 
a whip. Hie first ball, however, seemed 
to promise little hope to Betby, for it was 
a simple, easy-paced half-volley on the off 
stump that Hawksworth promptly hit out 
of the ground for six. Kenneth, quite un¬ 
concerned, motioned quietly to cover-point 
to go back twenty yards, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to bowl a ball that, to the disgust 
of the staring Betbeians, seemed exactly 
like the first, and about to meet the same 
fate. Hawksworth, indeed, raised his bat 
above his shoulder to drive it in the same 
cavalier manner he had done the previous 
ball, and that was what Kenneth had hoped 
he would do. 

The ball was just a trifle slower, without 
appearing so, and, moreover, pitched six 
inches shorter; and when it did pitch it 
bent six inches to the “off,” so that, 
instead of reaching the boundary, it spun 
its way from Hawksworth’B bat in an 
inglorious arc into the safe hands of 
Knight at “cover,” and a crash of 
applause went round the ground, for the 
deliberate intention of the bowler was now 
patent to all. 

“ ’E diddled ’im out right enuff,” 
chuckled “ Dagger.” “ Gi’ me a bowler 
as bowls with ’is ’ead.” 

Total 100. Wickets 2. Last man 65. 

Fosworth’s game was yet a good one, 
and their followers were in high feather; 
but to their dismay a faster ball, a grand 
break-back, that pitched on the off stump 
and knocked back the leg one, proved too 
much for the Fosworth captain. Then 
Betby roared again, but nothing like so 
loudly as they did two minutes later, when 
the next man, sobered by the captain’s 
orders to be careful and watch the ball, 
“ as that new fellow is turning the ball 
both ways,” reached right forward and 
played at the pitch of a good-length ball 
on his leg stump, only to have the mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing the ball break away to the 
leg slightly, just flicking off the edge of 
his bat to give fine-leg a “dolly” catch. 
The “ hat trick ” against Fosworth’s best 
men ! Didn’t Betby lungs make the welkin 
ring; and if Eetby boys could hardly raise 
a whisper at the end of Fosworth’s in¬ 
nings small blame to them, for the rest of 
it was a procession. 

The batsmen never knew what was 
coming from Kenneth, so cunningly did he 
vary his pace, length, and break. He kept 
them bo busy guessing that he got three 
wickets with artfully straight balls, inno¬ 


cent of the break the deceived batsmen 
played for. So, though a few runs were 
hit from the other bowlers, the last 
Fosworth wicket fell at 123, and Kenneth 
in his first match had taken nine wickets 
for thirteen runs. 

Mr. Weddel rushed on to the pitch and 
shook him warmly by the hand. However, 
when Betby went in to bat they fared 
little better, for Fosworth bowled and 
fielded like demons. 

“ They’re like cats in the field,” said 
“ Dagger.” “ It ’ud take a cannon to get. 
a ball between ’em.” 

So deadly was the bowling, so wonderful 
the catching, that when nine Betby wickets 
had fallen, and Stanley joined Kenneth, 
who had gone in fifth wicket down, twenty- 
three runs were still wanted to win, and 
even the perturbed ranks of Betby could 
hardly expect the almost impossible to 
happen. . That small lad could not be 
expected to check a keen wound-up team 
sweeping on irresistibly to victory. 

But it was for just such an emergency 
as this that Kenneth had included his 
brother. He knew that it would have to 
be a good ball that hit Stanley’s wicket 
if he were bidden to do naught but guard 
it. And pat, pat, went his little bat 
squarely, and Betby began to rub its eyes. 
Five minutes, ten minutes passed, and still 
he was undefeated, and the score was 
slowly creeping up. There was such a 
perfect understanding between the 
brothers that wonderful short runs were 
stolen, especially at the last ball of the 
over, so that Kenneth could get most of 
the bowling to himself. 

Kenneth had gone in when four wickets 
had gone for 53, and now with over forty 
to his credit was playing as coolly and skil¬ 
fully as if nothing depended on the result. 
Yet round the ropes most of the boys, and 
even many of the older spectators, were in 
a state of nervous tension. 

Would the indomitable pair succeed, or 
would they just fail to pull the match out 
of the fire. The Fosworth team began to 
get jumpy, and with four for an overthrow 
the score went up to 117, and only six were 
needed to tie. Many boys were too ex¬ 
cited to endure the sight of the game. 
They had to lie down at the back of the 
ring of spectators in an agony of suspense, 
and old “ Dagger,” seasoned hero of many 
such struggles, walked about like a caged 
lion. 

The wily Fosworth captain, as a last 
chance, went on, and tossed tempting slow 
balls right up to little Stanley to entice him 
to hit out, but, pat, pat, the ball was sent 
back to him, “ all along the carpet,” until 
with his fifth ball he sent down a long 
hop on the off, and the little wrists sent 
the ball round with a quick flip, and, 
crack! a beautifully timed cut sped the 
ball at the back of point to the boundary, 
and growing cheers marked its procession 
thither, and a volley of hand-clapping its 
arrival. 

Only three to win ! But Kenneth ended 
the tension by smashing the next ball to 
the square-leg boundary, and caps and 
sticks and even respectable hats went up 
into the air, and pandemonium reigned. 

Then as if by one impulse the Betby boys 
made a rush for the two brothers, and 
carried them shoulder high, cheered again 
and again, by friend and foe alike, to the 
pavilion. 

The spectators and the Fosworth team 
in time departed, but the Betby boys 
lingered on shouting, “ Burkitt! Burkitt! ” 

At last the two brothers showed them¬ 
selves at the front of the pavilion to re¬ 
ceive a salutation, to be envied by a prime 
minister, from their quondam tormentors. 
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Mr. Weddel, and the masters, too, had 
stayed, and the former waved his hand 
for silence. He said : 

“ I am a very proud man to-day. I am 
proud of you all. I am proud that once 
again the school flag floats in triumph over 
an old and honourable foe, but I am 
prouder that my boys have shown manly 
appreciation of sterling character.” 

There was silence. Then, with a voice 
a little broken by suppressed emotion, Mr. 


Weddel went on : “ Kenneth and Stanley 
Burkitt, the masters and boys of Betby 
School wish you to accept on behalf of a 
mother who has just reason to be proud of 
her children, an open-air shelter and this 
purse of gold, to which every boy in the 
school has subscribed.” 

There was intense silence as Mr. Weddel 
pressed into Kenneth’s hand the bulging 
purse. Kenneth rose, flushed red, and 
then, to the consternation of all present, 


put his hands to his face and, shaking with 
convulsive sobs, rushed into the pavilion. 

Was there a dry eye among those hun¬ 
dred and fifty boys, as they quietly melted 
away from that touching scene? I trow 
not! 

“ God grant his mother may live to see 
the noble man he will be,” prayed Mr. 
Weddel, as he waited outside the pavilion 
for Kenneth to regain his composure. 

And she did ! 
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The Coming Cricket Season. 


THE COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONS, 1911, 
By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 



Warwickshire cricket team achieved a 
notable performance in winning the 
County Championship last season, and 
the performance is none the less notable in 
that it came as a great surprise to every¬ 
body who is interested in the king of 
games. Who would have prophesied that 
the side which was last but one in the 
County Championship table in 1910, and 
commenced last summer’s campaign with 
a decisive defeat from Surrey, would win 
its way to the top of the tree ? Ever since 
Warwickshire was raised to the rank of 
a first-class county in 1895, its cricket was 
notorious for being dull and “ stodgy,” 
and “ Defence, not defiance,” might well 
have been taken as the motto of Warwick¬ 
shire cricket. 

It is interesting to observe the positions 
of the Midland Shire in the Championship 
table since 1895 : 1895, sixth; 1896, 
twelfth ; 1897, seventh; 1898, ninth; 1899, 
seventh; 1900, sixth; 1901, fifth; 1902, 
sixth; 1903, seventh ; 1904, eighth; 1905, 
seventh ; 1906, seventh ; 1907, ninth ; 1908, 
twelfth; 1909, twelfth ; 1910, fourteenth ; 
1911, first. One notes how the swing of 
the pendulum, after so many years of 
mediocrity, took Warwickshire to the 
depths, and then suddenly raised the 
County to the height of a team’s ambition 
—a height which has only been achieved 
by five other counties since 1880—namely, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Surrey, Notting¬ 
hamshire, and Kent. 

So Kent, after two seasons at the head 
of the list, gives place to gallant little War¬ 
wickshire. There are few people now who 
dare say, *' Can any good come out of War¬ 
wickshire ? ” And its success is all the 
more welcome when one.recalls the times of 
Btress through which the County Club has 
passed. The dulness of its cricket brought 
about a period of financial strain, for few 


PART I. 

people went to see Warwickshire play, and 
strenuous efforts were made to replenish 
the County exchequer. Mr. C. F. Ryder, 
the Secretary of the County, who Baid 
that in nine cases out of ten resignations 
from the County Cricket Club were from 
men who had taken up golf, issued an 
appeal to all golf clubs in the County to 
come to the aid of Warwickshire cricket. 

Mr. Ansell, in his preface to Sydney 
Santall’s excellent little “ History of 
Warwickshire Cricket,” wrote at the be¬ 
ginning of last season : 

“ What the future of Warwickshire 
cricket is going to be, it is difficult to 
forecast. It is not a natural cricketing 
county, like Surrey or Kent. The village 
greens and commons of these southern 
shires, the nurseries of the game, are 
comparatively unknown in Warwick¬ 
shire. What few public spaces exist 
are either unsuitable or so badly kept 
as to make cricket penal rather than a 
pleasure. . . . Climatic conditions and 
the encroachment of football are against 
the game. The air here is keen. Fre¬ 
quently June is half-way through before 
we get real summer, and August awakens 
the interest of the footballer in his com¬ 
ing season, and the favourites to be un¬ 
earthed. Golf is alluring the middle- 
aged, lawn-tennis the less robust, and 
cycling has its devotees; but the popula¬ 
tion is large, and it only needs ener¬ 
getic action and enthusiasm on the part 
of the rulers of the game to make up the 
slight leeway recently lost, and War¬ 
wickshire cricket should again be in 
the forefront of the counties of Eng¬ 
land.” 

Warwickshire have indeed made up 
the slight leeway which they lost in 1910 
and far more than that. The cricket of 
the team entered upon a new and more 
vigorous era under the captaincy of Mr. 
H. J. Goodwin in 1910 than in previous 
seasons. Mr. Goodwin was a “ tryer ” 
from start to finish of the game, and he 
succeeded in inspiring his team with his 
sporting spirit, so that, when Mr. F. R. 
Foster, who had played in many matches 
under Mr. Goodwin, took upon his 
shoulders the leadership of the Warwick¬ 
shire team he succeeded in bringing out the 
excellent lessons which Mr. Goodwin had 
begun, with the result that the County 
team succeeded in winning the Champion¬ 
ship. There is no doubt that the success 
of the Midland shire is due in large measure 
to the gallant young captain of last season. 
Mr. Frank Rowbotham Foster, who is only 
twenty-two years of age, Warwickshire 
born and Warwickshire bred, not only 
headed the County averages in batting 
and bowling, but inculcated into his team 
a feeling of esprit de corps and the spirit 


of the game which has helped to raise 
Warwickshire to its high place. Whether 
batting, bowling, or fielding, this youth¬ 
ful captain has set an example to his team 
which they followed manfully throughout 
the season. 

The record of the Warwickshire team 
for the season was : Matches played, 20; 
won, 13 ; won on first innings, 3; lost, 4; 
lost on first innings, 0. Thus they ob¬ 
tained 74 points out of a possible 100, beat¬ 
ing Kent by a fraction in the race for the 
Championship. It may be pointed out, 
however, that they did not meet Kent, 
Middlesex, Nottinghamshire, or Somerset. 
Under the system of the Second-class 
Counties Kent would have had the right 
to challenge the Champions to play for 
first place, but for all that Warwickshire 
well deserve the honour which they have 
won. 

And what of the men who won the Cham¬ 
pionship ? Sixteen men played for the 
County in addition to three who played in 
only one match. Mr. F. R. Foster, as has 
been already stated, headed the batting 
and bowling averages, his batting figures 
being 1,383 runs in 31 completed innings, 
with an average of 44.61, his highest score 
being 200 against Surrey at Birmingham in 
July; while he took 116 wickets at a cost of 
19 runs apiece. Mr. Foster was born at 
Small Heath, near Birmingham, on 
January 31, 1889, and was educated at 
Solihull School. He made his first appear¬ 
ance for his County in 1908, when he was 
nineteen years of age, and headed the War¬ 
wickshire bowling averages with 23 wickets 
at a cost of 17 runs each, his best perform¬ 
ance being against Lancashire at Blackpool, 
when he took five wickets for 36 runs. In 
1909 his bowling average was 27, but he 
played in more matches than in the pre¬ 
vious year, while his batting average was 
22, with a highest score of 97 against 
Hampshire. In 1910 his batting average 
for the County was 18, and his highest 
score 77 v. Surrey, while he was second 
in the County bowling averages, taking 
91 wickets at a cost of 22 runs apiece. He 
also played for Gentlemen v. Players at 
Lord’s and at the Oval, and in this year 
of his victorious captaincy, after again re¬ 
presenting the Gentlemen v. the Players, 
he has had the satisfaction not only of 
going to Australia himself as a member of 
the M.C.C. team, but in seeing two of his 
stalwart supporters—E. J. Smith and S. P. 
Kinneir—also included in the team. In 
the Yorkshire match at Birmingham Mr. 
Foster brought off what was probably the 
best of his all-round achievements, for he 
took nine wickets for 118 runs in the first 
innings, three for 45 in the second, and 
made 105 runs. Never before had nine 
wickels been taken by any bowler in one 
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innings on the Edgbaston ground, and, to 
mark the performance, the Warwickshire 
Committee presented the Captain with the 


ball mounted upon a tripod of three silver 
stumps. Everyone will rejoice at the War¬ 
wickshire Captain’s successful tour in 


Australia, where his play has been followed 
with the greatest interest. 

(To be concluded.) 



The Warwickshire Champions. [Photo fcy Sport & General. 

Left to right, back row: 1. Charlesworth. 2. Baker. 3. H. Bates. 4. Field. 5. Parsons. 6. Santall. 7. Smith. 

Seated: 8. Quaife. 9. P. G. Stephens. 10. F. R. Foster. 11. G. W. Stephens. 12. W. C. Hands. 
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How we Stroke the ’Varsity Crews. 


I t would seem to be absolutely superfluous 
to begin this account of what is neces¬ 
sary to a man, if he would become the 
stroke of a ’Varsity eight, by saying that 
he must be an oarsman far above the aver¬ 
age of rowers on the Cam and Isis. For 
that condition is self-evident, I take it, 
since no man who was not a tip-top wielder 
of the oar could ever possibly be chosen 
as stroke of his own College boat at either 
University, let alone selected as stroke of 
the representative crew which has to do 
battle for it on the great day when the 
banks from Putney to Mortlake are 
crowded. 

So let us take it for granted at the start, 
without going into more detail, that only 
men with first-class rowing ability can 
have the slightest hope of reaching the 
summit of every wet-bob’s ambition at the 
’Varsities, by becoming leader of the 
chosen eight on the great day. Then, 
given that point, what other qualities are 
they which are requisite in order to raise 
one man above his comrades in the estima¬ 
tion of the powers-that-be in the rowing 
world at Oxford and Cambridge—qualities 
by virtue of which he is selected to stroke 
the boat during the trials, practices, and in 
the race itself ? 


By AN OXFORD STROKE. 

These qualities are many and varied. 
But they are all of supreme importance. 
And even the University boating-authori¬ 
ties themselves do not always recognise the 
actual man who possesses those qualities 
to the greatest advantage; for it has hap¬ 
pened more than once within the past ten 
years that the wrong man has been chosen 
to act as stroke of this or that ’Varsity 
eight for the famous race. I could, if I 
would, mention instances of this, but to 
what purpose now ? Besides, to give 
names would be invidious in such a case. 
Yet every professional sculler at Putney 
who is worth his salt; every great amateur 
whose opinion is unbiassed and truly ex¬ 
pressed ; every man who has watched Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford rowing at headquarters 
for the past dozen years day after day, 
could corroborate what I affirm here, an 
he would. 

How comes it, then, that the wrong man 
is occasionally made stroke of the ’Varsity 
boat? Well, influence of a sort is not 
entirely unknown even in high rowing 
circles; there is, too, just now, a wave of 
support in certain places for the Eton 
style of oarsmanship as against all others, 
however successful those others may have 
been in times past; one has also to take 


into account the position any well-known 
oarsman may occupy as an official of rowing 
at a University. All these things tell, 
even against sheer merit, now and then. 

I well remember standing chatting with 
one of the most famous professionals at 
Putney a few years ago, whilst watching 
the crews at practice. Popular feeling and 
inclination were strongly of opinion that 
one particular crew would win the race 
that year. Confidentially I inquired this 
professional’s view. He smiled, then said 
quietly— 

“ Well, in perfect confidence, sir, you 
may take it from me that they (the fancied 
eight) won’t win next Saturday ! Don’t 
you see their stroke? Let me point out 
to you one or two things about him ! ” 
Ho did, very emphatically ! “ The stroke 

who is that,” he went on slowly, " will 
never win, though he rows a dozen times in 
the race, if the other stroke is worth any¬ 
thing at all! Mr.-ought never to 

have been made stroke of this crew, you 

see ! Why, there’s -, a far better 

man for the job ! ” 

That pro.’s opinion was fully vindicated 
on the ensuing Saturday. And what he 
had said showed me, then a public-school 
boy just ready to go up to Oxford, what 

[were 









A DAY’S BIRD-NESTING. 

[These photos were taken by George A. Fisher, of Enfield, who writes: “ If ‘ B.O.P.’ readers, both youthful and otherwise, could be induced to take and 
keep <»ich mementos of a day’s bird-nesting, in lieu of the eggs (each specimen of which represents a life wasted), much good would be done, whilst an album 
well filled, is, in my opinion, more pretty and Instructive than a cabinet crammed with blown shells. I may add that the photos here shown were taken with quite 
an ordinary box camera, so that expense would not stand in the way of any ‘ B.O.P.'-ite who oared to take up the fascinating hobby.’*] 
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were some of the qualities absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the post of stroke in the 'Varsity 
crew. I never forgot them, and I tried 
my best later to cultivate them success¬ 
fully; with, I trust, a fair amount of 
benefit to myself and my ’Varsity, or I 
should never have reached the responsible 
and trying position which I did three 
years afterwards. 

Now, what are some of these qualities, 
then, that a good stroke must have ? Well, 
first of all, he must be a man of stern 
purpose and tremendous decision. For 
everything about the rowing hangs on him 
—on his will, on his resolve, on his 
methods, on his coolness, on his power of 
command. He is the supreme authority, 
in the boat itself, as to what shall be done, 
once the eight gets off. He sets the rate 
of striking the water; he is the final judge, 
nay, the only judge, as to what should and 
must be done during the race itself. 

This oarsman or that in the crew may 
have his own notions about the rowing. He 
may think it too fast or too slow; too many 
strokes per minute or too few; that the 
heavy men are not doing all they might, 
or that they are doing too much. But what 
the seven other rowers think is practically 
immaterial. No other man can effectively 
change the rate of striking the water, thus 
no other man can materially alter the speed 
of the whole crew. Stroke only is able to 
accomplish this; stroke is the first and last 
word on the matter; stroke sets the time, 
gives his orders, the rest but obey and 
follow his lead to the very best of their 
ability ! 

Hence it comes about that the would-be 
stroke of any good eight must be a man of 
tremendous determination, of great pluck ; 
he must have the born spirit that com¬ 
mands men and wins their confidence easily 
and fully Stroke must be a man whose 
strength of character, sense of responsi¬ 
bility, and tactful methods are all so well 
developed that he will not have any great 
difficulty in impressing those behind him 
with the conviction that he, of all the crew, 
is the one man who can and will guide 
them to victory, that nobody else they 
know can do this as well as he can ! Stroke 
must be a commanding personage, in the 
widest sense of the word. 

Secondly, the would-be stroke of an 
Oxford or Cambridge crew—nay, of any 
good eight on the Thames—must be a man 
of clear unbiassed judgment, a man who 
can quickly make up his mind in any crisis, 
a man who has such strong resolve that he 
will not let anything interfere with con¬ 
victions which have come as the result of 
his experience of the men with him in the 
boat. He must be of such firm force of 
character that he can ensure that what he 
wishes shall be done. He must be able 
to judge immediately the strong and weak 
points, not only of his opponents during 
the race itself, but even of his own men, 
in that critical twenty minutes or so. He 
should appear to be almost gifted with 
intuition as to what may be the other 
stroke’s designs, as to what thoughts, in¬ 
tentions, and views are passing through 
his rival’s mind in the crisis. 

Now, in order to grasp fully what I 
mean by the characteristics I liavo already 
mentioned, let me set down here the names 
of. say, half-a-dozen of the greatest 


'Varsity strokes within the past twenty-five 
years. And perhaps you will remember, 
as I do this, that most of these strokes 
have done duty as such for two or three 
years with their respective crews, so that 
it is worth noting that there have not been, 
not by far, ae many different strokes as 
crews in the celebrated race during the 
period we deal with now. 

Of Cambridge strokes since 1885 one can 
hardly doubt that the chief four have been 
Mr. F. J. Pitman, Mr. D. C. Stuart, 
Mr. Gibbons, and Mr. Arbuthnot. Whilst 
of Oxonian strokes undoubtedly we should 
have to put down Mr. Harcourt Gold, Mr. 
R. C. Bourne, Mr. C. M. Pitman, and Mr. 
Culme-Seymour. Now, if you have ever 
Been these famous men actually engaged in 
doing duty as stroke to any eight, you will, 
by watching their faces, understand at 
once what I meant, the way they lead their 
men, and their characteristic methods. If 
you have never seen these men rowing, 
however, it may be of interest to point out 
to you one or two notable points respecting 
them when they pulled oars at stroke for 
their 'Varsity. 

Think for a moment of the marvellous 
exhibition of pluck and resource which was 
displayed by Mr. F. J. Pitman and Mr. 
Harcourt Gold in very similar circum¬ 
stances, but in races ten years apart. Both 
men led crews which appeared beaten to 
the world as they passed beneath Barnes 
Bridge; both men saw the crucial second 
for calling on their followers to make the 
effort of a lifetime; both men had suffi¬ 
cient power, resolve, resource, force of 
character, to cause their eight to do just 
at the great second what they had never 
done before in their lives, to make one 
concentrated supreme effort, a combined 
and stupendous effort, to pull the race out 
of the fire, so to speak. And both men 
were grand and strong enough to achieve 
their purpose, and to create two wonderful 
finishes and victories which are still the 
talk and delight of all 'Varsity rowing 
circles, and equally of the general public, 
who dearly love a tremendously close end¬ 
ing to the Titanic struggle. 

Then, again, recall the splendid and to 
Borne extent unexpected powers of Bourne 
as a stroke when he first led Oxford’s eight 
in 1909 against the all-conquering Cam- 
bridgecrew, under the veteran Stuart. Just 
fancy what a great trial it must have been 
for a new stroke to have to try conclusions 
with such a master-mind as his who had 
thrice led the Light Blues to victory 
against their ancient rivals on the tideway, 
and had also beaten Harvard’s vaunted 
eight by two lengths. 

Verily Douglas Stuart was one of the 
finest strokes which the Cam has known, 
and he was flushed with all these grand 
memories of past triumphs, and was fight¬ 
ing for Cambridge for the last time in his 
’Varsity rowing career, when, by the for¬ 
tune of the gods, he ran up against this 
new man from New College, Oxford. How 
little could anyone then have imagined the 
strange and magnificent power as a stroke 
that same young Oxonian was to develop 
during the next two or three years ! 

Mr. R. C. Bourne had the firm set jaw 
which always marks the born stroke of a 
great eight; he possessed the strong pur¬ 
poseful eye that ever betokens a man who 


has placed one ideal in front of him, and 
who means to attain that ideal! He had 
the quick mind and the brawny arm; be 
was just the man Oxford needed at a most 
critical moment. Yet even the 'Varsity 
itself hardly recognised this, much less the 
general public, until that famous day when 
the Oxford stroke gave the word at 
Hammersmith Bridge, the men with him 
took up his wish in a moment, the Dark 
Blue craft literally flew through the water, 
and, to everybody’s surprise, there came 
the innate conviction into one’s heart that 
even the splendid D. C. Stuart had more 
than met his match this time in the matter 
of stroking a 'Varsity eight. 

I need scarcely say that there is a really 
terrible amount of anxiety always weigh¬ 
ing on the mind of the stroke in any im¬ 
portant boat race. But few know how 
severe this anxiety is in the classic annual 
contest from Putney to Mortlake. I can 
speak from experience, for I myself have 
never found anything to equal it in my 
own career. Before we started I know my 
mind was in a whirl as to whether I should 
get off ae soon as our rivals or not. Then 
I wondered what would happen if we 
didn’t! What if we were to have men 
catching crabs within the firet two 
minutes? What if the other side got the 
lead and we couldn’t wrench it from them 
again ? 

The brain of the stroke needs to be set 
in ice for such days if he is to keep as 
cool as he ought to be at such a time. You 
find yourself constantly questioning as to 
whether your opponents can stay the 
course; whether your own men are crack¬ 
ing up or not; whether the heavyweights 
are getting too much of it before the 
supreme moment comes for them to make 
their great effort. Your mind, everything 
almost, seems a blank; you only know that 
you’re rowing your best, for is not the 
University depending solely on you ? 

You use your favourite expression now 
and then in order to encourage and stimu¬ 
late your men. Some of these expressions 
have now become almost historic, owing 
to the circumstances under which they 
were uttered. Pitman’s “ I’ve got ’em ! ” 
Harcourt Gold’s “ We’ll do it yet! ” 
another celebrated stroke’s “Now then, 
boys ! ” and similar ones are well known 
to 'Varsity oarsmen. The nearer you draw 
to the winning-post, the sterner the 
struggle between the boats, the less you 
seem to know about what is really happen¬ 
ing, beyond that “ Something must be done 
now or never ! ” 

You see your coxswain, who, as a rule, is 
a very immovable little chap, getting more 
excited. He calls on you to give a final 
spurt; he shouts to the eight to “ Do 
it now! ’’ You set the pace hotter; it 
is the last ounce, the last bit you can 
put in! 

But it tells ! It tells ! There arises a 
mighty cheer. You hear as in a dream 
your own name shouted, the name of your 
'Varsity yelled. You haven’t yet quite 
grasped what has occurred. But you look 
up as from a trance and see the little cox.’s 
face beaming all over! Then you know 
right enough, and your heart glows! For 
your crew has won the Boat Race, and your 
name will for years to come go down as 
one of the ’Varsity’s famous strokes. 
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ERE. once more 


at the opening ot another Cricket season, 
we start our “ Weekly Competitions ” 
on the lines that have proved so acceptable 
in the past to all our cricketing readers. 
Ours is a fair field and no favour—the best 
men invariably win ! 

We offer, then, Twelve splendid Cricket 
Bats, icith silver name-plate attached to 
each, and Consolation Prizes will also be 
awarded where deserved. The bats will be, 
as hitherto, the well-known John Piooott 
“ Surrey Driver,” as used and eulogised 
by Robert Abel, and described by C. B. Fry, 
too, as that “ thoroughly good bat.” 


All the subjects in this competi 
tion are open equally to all regular 
“B.O.P ” readers, irrespective of age, 
sex, or nationality. The competitor 
should in every case where tho sub¬ 
ject admits of it—as in the drawing 
subjects—use a postcard or single 
page of note-paper only, and be most 
careful to see that name and address 
are clearly written at the top. When, 
however, the competition is a descrip¬ 
tive one , both sides of the page of 
note-paper may be used. 

One bat only can be won by any 
reader during the current season, 
though various Consolation Prizes 
may be given if the same competitor 
should succeed in several subjects. 
The decision of the Editor is in all 
cases final, and he cannot reply to 
questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions 
Certificates will be awarded to prize¬ 
winners only. No time-allowance can 
be made in this weekly series for 
colonial or foreign readers as we 
are anxious to get the bats awarded with 
all possible celerity. All work must be strictly 
original, and any competitor discovered copy¬ 
ing in any one subject will be at once 
disqualified for the whole series. 

* * 


1. A Cricket Song (words only), " Welcome, King 
CRICKET.” [Last day for sending in May 4.] 

2. PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES OP: (1) OUR SCHOOL 
Joker, Our school Masher, and Our School 
Pat Boy, as Seen on the Visitors’ Day. [This 
competition closes May II.] 

3. A Cricket Song, in three stanzas : (l) the 
Sono op the Bat; (2) The Ball; and (3) The 
WICKET. [This competition closes May 18.] 

4. Best Design, in Black and white, op a 
“ B.O.P.” Cricket Challenge Cup. [ This competition 
closes May 25.] 

5. Pen-and-ink sketch op the Ladies’ College 
Best Bowler “ Doing some Damage.” [This com¬ 
petition closes June 1.] 

6. A Mixed Team op Britishers, Australians, 
and south Africans (" Gentlemen ” and “ Profes¬ 
sionals”), as selected by our readers, TO PLAY THE 
WORLD. If more than one reader should send in the 
same list, first place will be balloted for in the office, 
and consolation prizes will be given. [This competition 
closes June 8.] 

7. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH : ” THE CKICKET ENTHU¬ 
SIAST AND THE SLACKER.” [This competition closes 
June 15.] 

8. Best Cricket story, not to exceed 160 
WORDS. [ This competition closes June 22.] 

9. Descriptive Sketch : "My favourite Bats¬ 
man, AND WHY.” [This competition closes June 29.] 

10. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH : “ THE MASTER WHO 

shirks Cricket and the Master who Adores It.” 
[This competition closes July 6.] 

11. descriptive Sketch: "My Favourite 
BOWLER, AND WHY.” [77tis competition closes July 13.] 

12. Humorous Pen-and-ink Sketch : *’ A funny 
THTNO IN FLANNELS.” [This competition doses July 20.} 

* 
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The Despatch-Box. 


** rpoM ! come here a moment,” cried Mr. 

JL Bannister from his private office. 
Tom jumped from his stool and hastened 
to his father. 

“ Shut the door. I’ve got a little job for 
you : I wonder if I can trust you with it.” 

Tom bridled at the doubt expressed : he 
was seventeen, very well satisfied with 
himself, and confident that he was fully 
equal to any job that might be entrusted to 
him. 

“ What is it, father? ” 

“ We’re late with our tender for the new 
pumping-station at Crawley : it ought to 
have been posted last night, but the speci¬ 
fication wasn’t finished in time. The tender 
has to be delivered at the Birmingham 
Town Hall before two o’clock to-day, so 
Borne one will have to take it by hand.” 

“ Let me take it, father,” said Tom, who 
was by no means averse from visiting Bir¬ 
mingham instead of sitting on an office 
stool. 

“ That was my idea," replied Mr. Ban¬ 
nister. “Take the eleven fifteen; you’ll 
be in Birmingham at half-past twelve, in 
lots of time.” 

“Right, father; where’s the tender? ” 

Mr. Bannister handed him a leather 
despatch-box of the kind now so common, 
and gave him the key. 

“ Mind, it’s important : very impor¬ 
tant. Don’t go leaving it in the train.” 

“ Oh, all right, father; don’t you bother 
about it : I’ll be careful.” 


By PAUL BLAKE, 

Aulitor iif “ The Dentist’s Den," etc. etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Mind you are. You can have the 
afternoon to yourself if you like, and 
come back in the evening.” 

“ Thanks, father. “ I’d better be off.” 

"Yes : don’t forget to be careful.” 

Tom made no reply : he was annoyed 
at these unnecessary admonitions. Why, 
after all, the job was only that of a mes¬ 
senger-boy : ’twould be very funny if he 
couldn’t deliver a tender without making 
a mess of it. 

When he found himself in the train he 
resolved to run no risks. He placed the 
despatch-box on the rack and put his um¬ 
brella by it, so that when he took his 
umbrella he must see the box. As an 
extra precaution he put his hat on the 
rack : there was no chance of his leaving 
the carriage hatless. 

He was alone till Arley was reached. 
Just as the train was moving out of the 
station a man jumped in, his hands full 
of cases and parcels. 

“ Just in time ! ” he exclaimed, as 'Kun 
helped him in. “ That's me all over : I 
always draw it too fine.” 

He placed his belongings on the rack 
without ceasing to talk. 

“ I s’pose it’s because I’m always travel¬ 
ling that I’ve got into the habit : I hate 
wasting time waiting for trains on a 
draughty platform. My poor old dad 
used to tell me that punctuality is the soul 
of business, and his idea of punctuality 
was to get to a station half-an-hour before 


the train was due. We haven’t time 
for that sort of thing nowadays, have 
we?" 

“ Certainly not,” replied Tom, as the 
stranger settled himself down. 

“ I should think not indeed,” continued 
the stranger, scarcely waiting for Tom to 
reply. “ Why, my poor dad used to think 
two towns a day’s hard work. Why, bless 
you, I think nothing of three and some¬ 
times four. I travel in socks, you know.” 

“ Oh,” replied Tom vaguely. 

“ And stockings. Harley and Wood¬ 
ford’s my firm, and you won’t find a 
better.” 

Then Tom understood : his fellow- 
traveller was evidently a “ commercial," 
whose business it was to sell socks and 
stockings. Evidently, too, he was largely 
gifted with that good-humoured loquacity 
which is so valuable in his profession. 
Fortunately, his talk was interesting, at 
least to Tom, and the next half-hour sped 
rapidly away, leaving Tom the wiser by 
many curious facts and comments. 

“ Do you go on to Birmingham ? ” asked 
Tom, as the train drew up. 

“ Yes. later in the day, but I’ve a job at 
Saltley first.” 

“ But this is Saltley,” cried Tom. 

“Is it? My word!” He dashed for 
the door : the guard’s whistle sounded. 

“ Stop; I’m getting out,” he yelled, as 
he snatched at his various belongings, Tom 
helping him. He jumped out as the train 
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was moving, and waved good-bye to Tom, 
who was leaning out of the window. 

The train shot round the curve, and 
Tom returned to his seat. He glanced 
mechanically at the rack where his hat, 
umbrella, and box still reposed. Then he 
returned to his paper, the perusal of 
which had been interrupted by his loqua¬ 
cious companion. 

The train Bteamed slowly into Birming¬ 
ham station, and Tom reached down his 
things. Then his heart stood still for a 
moment. His despatch-box was gone! 

There was no doubt of it : the box in his 
hand, though similar to his own, was dif¬ 
ferent in various details : a D stamped on 
the lid was enough to show that it did not 
belong to him. Of course, the explana¬ 
tion was easy : the stranger had taken 
the wrong box by mistake. 

Was it by mistake? A terrible suspi¬ 
cion crossed his mind : was the whole 
affair a “put-up job”? Had some rival 
firm planned the theft of the box in order 
that his father’s tender might not be de 
livered in time? 

“ All change here, sir,” cried a porter 
who had opened the carriage door. “ This 
train don’t go no farther.” 

“ Yes, I know,” replied Tom, gathering 
his wits and possessions together. “ When 
is there a train to Saltley ? ” 

“ In twenty minutes, sir.” 

A wild idea occurred to Tom to return 
to Saltley, and try and find the traveller 
in socks. But a moment’s thought showed 
him that to hunt through the town for a 
man of whose whereabouts he hadn’t the 
faintest idea, and whose name he didn’t 
know, would be a wild-goose chase in¬ 
deed. 


“ I’ve lost a box, porter,” he said, as 
soon as he had made up his mind that to 
return to Saltley was useless. 

“ Did you have it labelled, sir? ” 

“No, 1 had it in the carriage with me.” 

The porter looked puzzled, so Tom ex¬ 
plained how it was. The only suggestion 
the porter could make was that he should 
try the Lost Property office. 

Tom hurried there to find that two other 
passengers were before him, and he had to 
wait whilst a clergyman detailed the con¬ 
tents and appearance of a portmanteau; 
followed by an old lady, who seemed to 
think that the weary clerk was the right 
person to be entrusted with her family 
history, meant to explain how it was she 
came to be travelling to Birmingham, 
where her sister’s niece was attendant in a 
confectioner’s shop. Tom was almost 
mad with impatience; for though he 
feared his case was hopeless, to stand and 
do nothing tried his temper beyond 
endurance. 

When at last his turn came, it made his 
blood boil to see the apathy with which 
his loss was received. A form was given 
him to fill up, and a promise given that he 
should be communicated with in due 
course. 

“ But that will be too late ! ” cried Tom : 
“ it’s got to be at the Town Hall by two : 
it’s immensely important.” 

He launched into an account of how the 
loss occurred—he had already given it to 
the porter—and implored the clerk to help 
him if he could. 

“Do you think he was a thief? ” de¬ 
manded Tom : “that he took it on pur¬ 
pose? ” 

“ You can judge that better than I can,” 


was the reply : “ if it was a thief, of course 
you’ll never see it again. If ’twas a mis¬ 
take, why he’ll let you have it when he 
finds it isn’t his—that is, if your address is 
inside." 

“ But that will be too late! ” 

“ Don’t see what more I can do,” said 
the clerk. “ Wait a moment, though,” he 
added, as Tom was turning disconsolately 
away; “ if I were you I should meet the 
next train in from Saltley. There’s just a 
chance he might find out his mistake, and 
come on in hope of your meeting him : if 
he wants his own box badly he’d be pretty 
sure to.” 

“Of course; thanks very much. When 
is the next train due ? ” 

The clerk looked at a card on the wall. 

“ In twenty-five minutes,” he said, as 
he turned to a ledger and began to write. 
Tom felt dismissed, but at all events he 
had now a gleam of hope. 

The next twenty-five minutes were the 
longest on record to his reckoning : he tried 
to kill time by wondering what he would 
do if he failed to meet his fellow-traveller. 
But he could form no plan : his only hope 
was that the clerk’s theory was correct. It 
must be : ’twas the natural thing for the 
man to do. 

At last the train arrived. Eagerly and 
rapidly did Tom scan every passenger and 
explore every carriage. Unless the man 
had bolted instantly into a cab—which was, 
of course, just what he wouldn’t do— 
there was no doubt that he had not come by 
the train. 

Tom staggered to a seat and felt very 
much inclined to cry, in spite of the fact 
that he was seventeen. 

(To 60 continued.) 
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THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS: 


A STORY OF THE NAPOLEON SCARE. 

By TOM BE VAN, 

Author of “ The Goldsmith of Chepe," “ A Hero in Wolfskin," “ A Trooper of the Finns," etc. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—“ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL ! ” 


T he boat from the ship swept in. Dick 
Bristowe and four others of the lads 
had hurried from their beds to join 
the two veterans on the sands. Were they 
at last called upon to resist a French in¬ 
vasion? Dick stood by Sol’s side, strain¬ 
ing his eyes to see what it was that lay 
at the entrance to the harbour. “ She’s 
got guns,” he said at length. 

“Are you sure, Dick?” asked the 
parson; “ more than one gun, I mean ? ” 
“Fully armed,” answered Dick; and 
the other boys agreed. 

The boat grated harshly on the sand, 
and the noise seemed astonishingly loud. 
A figure stepped out; two others followed. 

“ Frenchied,” said Sol. “ French 
drees, parson ! ” 

" Ay, ay,” answered the Rector. “ I can 
see they are not English. We can do little 
—nothing, in fact, except challenge them.” 

N Sol cleared his throat. “ Halt! ” he 
cried. “ Who goes there? ” 

The “Frenchmen” came on. “In the 
name of the King, halt! ” The old man’s 
voice rose to a shout, but his command 
passed unheeded. A hand was stretched 


out as though to seize him; he moved 
aside and thrust the hand away. Half 
choking with laughter, a voice cried : 
“What, Sergeant, no handshake for your 
Captain when he comes home from the 
wars ? ” 

The old man stood speechless; the voice 
was familiar, but the dress!—the foreign 
ship !—the guns !—the night! Dick Bris¬ 
towe broke the spell. “ Why, ’tis Teddy ! ” 
he shouted. 

“Teddy?” gasped the Sergeant, still 
bewildered. 

“Yes, Ted Dodd ! Captain Teddy ! 
Hurrah ! ” 

“ God be praised ! ” murmured the 
Rector, “so it is.” He took the boy and 
kiSfeed him. “ Where’s our Hal ? ” 

“ Here ! ” answered another voioe, with 
a sob in it. And then shouts and cheers 
stirred Baymouth as strongly as the mid¬ 
night gun had done. The women and girls 
ran out, shouting questions as they ran. 
“ Who is it? ” “ What is it? ” And the 
answers yelled back by the boys were, 
“ Ted and Hal come home again ! ” 

Up the little street they marched, Griffiths 


talking eagerly to the Rector. Half-way 
along he turned back to the shore and 
Bhouted a message to the returning boat. 
The. Rector hastened home, ordered fires to 
be started—although it was Midsummer— 
and candles lighted in every room. Then 
he also went back to the beach again to 
welcome new visitors, and Baymouth 
stared to see the kindly old clergyman 
with a lady dressed as a nun on his arm. 
It was strange, puzzlingly strange, and 
another nun and a foreign priest walked 
behind. And presently the boys, Ted and 
Hal, came running down again to welcome 
with real hearty English cheer these most 
unexpected visitors. 

The strictly Protestant folk of Bay¬ 
mouth were shocked, and the effects of 
the shock did not pass off until daybreak 
saw Sir Edward Ridgely come ashore to 
the Rectory, and afterwards brought the 
ladies abroad in the sunshine garbed in 
the simplicity of a French woman and 
her daughter who occupied but a humble 
station in life. But no poverty of dress 
could disguise the gentle blood and breed¬ 
ing of so fair and lily-like a maid as Made- 
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moiselle Emiline. Baymouth hated 
France and French people, and thought 
it a duty to do so; but it quickly grew 
to like the two unfortunate ladies who had 
come to the village for shelter. The women 
were calling them “ poor, dear, sweet 
souls ” before the morning was over. 
They, too, were victims to the tyranny and 
cruelty of “ Boney.” 

The Squire was away in London. 
Madame Follet’s messenger had succeeded 
in getting Ted’s letter home after weari¬ 
some delays, and had taken an answer back 
again. Then Squire Dodd had ridden 
post-haste to see Mr. Pitt and try to 
arrange for the recovery of the lads. If 
it was not possible to make an exchange 
of prisoners he was willing to pay heavy 
ransom for their liberty. He pointed out 
that the plucky. boys deserved well of 
their country, and had rendered her yeo¬ 
man service. Their devotion to duty de¬ 
served a better reward than years of pining 
and misery in a foreign prison. Of course, 
a messenger was sent after him instantly 


to tell him the glad news that the lost 
ones were home again, and really none the 
worse for their adventure. 

Ted and Hal told their story, and told 
it more than once. Baymouth was deeply 
disappointed over one thing—Bonaparte’s 
Bize. Old Sol flatly refused to believe 
that the boys had actually seen the terrible 
Corsican. “ Must ha’ been some one else,” 
he declared. To him it was impossible 
that Boney could be anything else but as 
“tall and black as Rouen steeple.” He 
challenged the boys as to the ogre’s powers 
of eating. Of this they could say nothing 
with certainty, for they had not seen him 
sitting down to supper; so Sol could still 
believe that “ sheep and people ”—British 
preferred—formed part of the nightly 
repast. 

The share that Rogers had had with the 
spy Pichon was told only to the Rector. 
He was shocked, but decided to do nothing 
until the Squire returned. This delay 
saved the traitor, for he promptly 
absconded. Where he went was never 

[the end.] 


found out, and all efforts to trace him 
failed. The opinion in Baymouth was 
that he escaped to France. Perhaps he 
did. 

King George was at Weymouth, and the 
story of the exploit of the boys buzzed so 
loudly through the countryside that it 
reached the Royal earB. He sent for them, 
shook them both by the hand, and gave 
them ten guineas apiece. The Queen—good 
motherly woman—kissed them; whilst the 
Royal Princesses allowed them to kiss 
their hands like young knights out of a 
fairy tale. It was quite a pretty ending 
to a very brave adventure, whilst the 
“ Baymouth Scouts” were very proud of 
their heroes. 

The salt of the sea was in the blood of 
both boys, and when brave Captain Hardy 
—Nelson’s Hardy—heard of the exploit of 
his young namesake he took both as mid¬ 
shipmen in his own ship. Four years 
afterwards, as heroes of seventeen, they 
shared in the ever-glorioua victory of 
Trafalgar. 


^ ^ ® 


How Truscott had his Revenge. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 


“T\o you want me, Stanton? Thompson 
said you were calling for me a few 
minutes ago ? ” 

“ Yes, I do. I want to know why this 
bookcase is in such a disgraceful state. I 
told you distinctly last week that you 
were to give it a good dust, turn out all 
the books, and make it look decent.” 

Truscott grinned. “ Oh, I forgot,” he 
said, airily. “ I gave it a flick over this 
morning — sort of Sunday dust, you 
know. But it does look in a bit of a 
mess. I’ll do it on Saturday if it’s a wet 
afternoon.” 

“Will you?” remarked Stanton, sar¬ 
castically. “ How exceedingly good of 
you. You did not remember to do it last 
Saturday, I observed, though it poured 
cats and dogs all day. It won’t do, 
Truscott. I’m tired of your idleness and 
slippery excuses. I’ve warned you before 
you’d have to alter, and now I’m going to 
see you do. So just get a couple of dusters 
and set to work.” 

“Now? But I can’t, Stanton. I’m 


S ing to the Picture Show at Brunley with 
tker and Thompson. We’ve got special 
leave from Mr. Slater.” 

“ Then Baker and Thompson will have 
to go without you. You’ll not leave this 
room till that bookcase is finished.” 

“ What a shame ! ” cried Tiuscott, in¬ 
dignantly. “ I’m a fag, not a slave. You’re 
a beastly tyrant, Stanton. I’ve aB much 
right to my half-holiday as you have. 
Just because you’re a sixth-form chap and 
captain of the school you think you’ve a 
right to bully juniors as much as you like. 
Neville said you were as faddy aB an old 
woman, and-” 

Truscott’s remarks ceased abruptly, as 
Stanton took him by the collar and boxed 
his ears vigorously. 

“ Now,” he inquired as he released his 
fag, “ is that how an old woman would 
stop your cheek? And if you think a 


good hiding would help you to work more 
oomfortably. I’ll get my cane out and give 
you one.” 

Apparently Truscott did not think so, 
for he took the duster and set to work 
sulkily. There was not a junior in the 
school who could fag as well as he, when 
he liked, and Truscott knew his value, and 
respected himself accordingly. Stanton 
knew it too, but he had lately observed a 
gradually increasing tendency on the part 
of the youngster to shirk his duties and 
let things slide, and the affair of the book¬ 
case was the culminating point. 

Stanton was a great reader, and books 
were his particular weakness. He would 
look with tremendous pride on the rows 
of small leather-bound classics he had 
collected with such care and not a little 
sacrifice of other joys. The captain had 
a good allowance for pocket-money, and 
most of it went on his study furnishings, 
so that his pictures and ornaments were 
the wonder—and amusement—of the sixth 
form. Truscott’s office was by no means 
a sinecure, but he, too, was proud of the 
study, and as a rule took great pains with 
his work. Stanton told himself it was for 
the junior’s own sake that he kept him 
up to the mark. 

Truscott took the books out one by one, 
making as much noise and dust as pos¬ 
sible, and purposely being as slow and 
clumsy as he dared under Stanton’s sharp 
eye. He told himself that Stanton was a 
cad and a bully and a beast, and he would 
pay him out in a way he wouldn’t like, 
and before long, too. Presently there was 
a knock at the door, and another third- 
form boy entered. 

“Please, Stanton, is Truscott here?” 
began Baker ; then stopped and coughed as 
Truscott dropped a book with a loud bang 
and sent a cloud of dust flying across the 
room. “Goodness, what’s up? ” 

“ Yes, Truscott is here,” said Stanton, 


deliberately, “ and here he will stay till 
my bookcase is spring-cleaned. Also, he 
will leave this room in a very sore condi¬ 
tion when he does go, if he doesn’t take 
considerably more care of my possessions 
than he is doing at present. You can cut, 
Baker. You’ll have to go without Trus¬ 
cott to-day.” 

Baker would have liked to argue the 
matter, but Stanton’s manner was, to put 
it mildly, unpleasant, so he departed. 
Truscott knew his senior too well to ignore 
the warning about the books, so, though 
the task took nearly all the afternoon, he 
worked steadily and carefully until the 
job was finished. 

“ That’s right,” remarked Stanton, eye¬ 
ing the greatly improved shelves affec¬ 
tionately. “ You’re a jolly good worker 
when you like,' Truscott-^you have in¬ 
telligence, which is more than you can say 
for most fags. Thanks very much. You 
can go now, and in future don’t try to 
shirk what has to be done. You can see 
for yourself it doesn’t pay.” 

Truscott did not reply, but left the 
room in a furious temper. Baker and 
Thompson returned before long, and their 
account of the delights of the Picture 
Show did not tend to decrease their 
chum’s desire for revenge on the senior 
who had spoilt his afternoon. 

The chance came sooner than he had 
expected. After dinner on the Saturday 
following, Stanton sent for him. 

“Look here, Truscott,” he said, “my 
aunt Rebecca is coming this afternoon. 
You know what a crank she is on order 
and tidiness, so I w T ant you to straighten 
the place up and give a good dust round, 
so that the room looks its very best. It’s 
a jolly little den when it's tidy,” he 
added, looking round with satisfied eyes. 
“ The bookcase looks ripping, so the job 
won’t take you long. Get a tin of tongue 
and some cakes and things from Mother 
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Dobbins—here’s the cash—and set the 
table ready for tea.” 

“ Am I to stay in and boil the water ? ” 
demanded Truscott. 

“ No. Just leave the pots, and I’ll 
manage the rest. The old lady always 
likes coming here, and the nicer the 
place looks the bigger the tip she gives 
me. We want another picture for that 
side—perhaps we shall get one if every¬ 
thing goes right to-day. I must be off 
now to meet her.” 

At any other time Truscott would have 
thrilled with pride at the “ we,” as if he 
were an actual sharer in the glory of the 
study—but to-day his feelings were hos¬ 
tile. Stanton noticed a rather curious look 
on his face, and he turned back as he was 
leaving the room. 

“ I don’t want to spoil another holiday, 
kiddie,” he said. “ Cut off now, and then 
it won’t waste your afternoon. And here’s 
another shilling. Get something for your 
own tea. It’s half term, so I expect you 
and the other kids are nearly cleaned out.” 

Truscott flushed. “ I’m all right, thanks,” 
he returned, turning his back on the prof¬ 
fered gift. “ I don’t need the money.” 

Stanton went off feeling mildly offended, 
and a little puzzled by his fag’s manner. 
Surely, he thought, Truscott was not sulk¬ 
ing over the dusting business? He had 
punished the youngster many a time in 
various ways, but he had never known him 
bear malice. 

He dismissed the matter from his mind 
and set out for the station, where Aunt 
Rebecca was duly met and embraced. A 
stroll back through the town, and an ex¬ 
haustive inspection of the school buildings, 
occupied most of the afternoon, and when 
four o’clock struck the old lady was only 
too glad to follow her nephew upstairs to 
his study. 

“ I told Truscott to have everything 
ready for tea, Auntie,” remarked Stanton 
cheerfully, ” so there’ll only be the water 
to boil. You know what a jolly little 
place I have, and I’ve got some new books 
and pictures since you were here last. 
You’ll—” 

Stanton paused abruptly, for they were 
inside the study now, and the scene which 
met his gaze temporarily deprived him of 
the power of speech. Devastation in¬ 
deed ! Not a thing was in its place : the 
chairs were upset, every picture hung awry 
in an indescribably drunken manner, while 
preparations for tea were absolutely nil. 
Certainly there was a tin of tongue on the 
table—unopened—and two or three paper 
bags. But the cloth was unlaid, no cups 
and saucers were to be seen, and every¬ 
thing in the room was covered with thick 
dust, some one apparently having shaken 
some exceedingly dirty rugs without troub¬ 
ling to use a dust sheet. The fireirons 
were dirty and the hearth full of scraps of 
paper. Last, but not least, the whole con¬ 
tents of the bookcase were tumbled pell- 
mell on the dusty floor. 

“ My dear Harry,” said Miss Stanton, 
“ what an exceedingly untidy room. And 
I thought you said the tea would be 
ready.” 

“So it should have been,” groaned 
Stanton. He looked round almost de¬ 
spairingly. “ Oh, Auntie! ” 

Miss Stanton’s shocked expression faded 
at his obvious distress. ” My dear boy, 
never mind,” she said consolingly; ” I see 
the kettle is on the gas ring. Supposing 
you put a light under it and get the things 
out, and I will make the tea.” 

Her nephew complied, and in a very 
short time the meal was ready, and was 
by no means a failure. But Stanton was 
very quiet and evidently worried, so that 


his aunt was filled with a motherly desire 
to comfort him. Perhaps the 5 1. note 
with which she presented him on departing 
represented a larger sum than a more suc¬ 
cessful show of hospitality might have 
brought him. 

When Bhe had gone, Stanton set to work 
on the room and began the job by replacing 
his books. Even yet he hardly believed 
Truscott could be responsible for the trick 
played on him. But a small object he 
picked up from amongst the books—a pen¬ 
knife he himself had given the junior at 
the last breaking-up—settled the matter 
conclusively. 

“ I didn’t think it of the little beggar,” 
he observed half aloud. 

Truscott, although he spent the after¬ 
noon at the Picture Show, was not enjoy¬ 
ing himself particularly. The work of 
revenge had occupied but a few minutes, 
and then he had gone to his chums and 
gleefully recounted his doings. But Baker 
and Thompson took a most unexpected 
view of the affair. 

“ You’ve mucked up Stanton’s study 
just when his aunt’s coming?” said 
Thompson. “ Well, I call it a caddish 
trick.” 

“ I wouldn’t be in your shoes when Stan¬ 
ton sends for you,” grinned Baker. “ He’ll 
warm you up, my laid.” 

“ Oh, shut up,” growled Truscott 
crossly. ‘‘What do I care? I haven’t 
broken anything, anyway.” 

But his conscience gave him some sharp 
twinges during the afternoon, and he 
waited all the evening with inward tremb¬ 
lings for the expected summons to the cap¬ 
tain’s study. None came, however, and 
Sunday passed peacefully without Truscott 
catching a glimpse of his senior, excepting 
in chapel. He dared not go to perform his 
ordinary duties till Stanton sent for him, 
but the unaccustomed spare time hung 
heavily on his hands, and by Tuesday 
morning he was desperate. 

“ I can’t stand hanging about and wait¬ 
ing any longer,” he said to Thompson. 
4 ‘ I shall just go and get it over.” 

To his surprise he found the study door 
wide open, and some one inside—not Stan¬ 
ton evidently—cheerfully whistling the 
classic air, “ Men of Harlech.” So he 
marched in boldly and found a small red- 
haired junior in possession. 

“ Hallo, young Pratt, what business 
have you here ? ” he demanded. Pratt was 
a new arrival at St. Cuthbert’s, a second- 
form boy. 

‘‘I’m Stanton’s fag,” replied Pratt 

roudly. Then he retreated nervously 

ehind the table, for Truscott had clenched 
his fists in an unpleasantly threatening 
manner. 

“ Are you ? ” he said truculently. “ Since 
when ? ” 

“ Since Saturday evening,” said a quiet 
voice behind Truscott, and the junior red¬ 
dened and shrank back as Stanton entered. 

“I—I—” he stammered, and then 
jealousy gave him tongue. “ You haven’t 
sacked me, have you, Stanton? ” 

“ Certainly. Is it necessary to explain 
why ? ” 

“ No—o. But—but it was only a joke, 
to pay you out for keeping me in on Wed¬ 
nesday.” 

** Indeed ! But jokes, especially practi¬ 
cal ones, are very seldom appreciated by 
the person they happen to be played on, 
remember.” 

“I’m sorry, Stanton; really I am. I 
was a beast. I’ll never do it again.” 

“ You won’t have the chance,” said Stan¬ 
ton curtly. “I’m going in for a more 
willing helper. Pratt is young and rather 
clumsy, but he’s obliging and good-natured. 


and he’ll learn to take some pride in the 
place. Eh, Pratt?” 

Pratt blushed and smiled, and Truscott 
repressed a burning desire to kick him out 
of the room. He waited a moment, but 
Stanton took no further notice of him. So 
the new fag was left in possession, and 
Truscott, with a lump in his throat and a 
heart full of rage and grief and jealousy, 
went slowly down the passage. Before he 
reached the stairs, however, Pratt came 
running after him. 

“ Stanton says I’m to give you this pen¬ 
knife, Truscott,” he said, holding out his 
hand, but keeping as far as possible from 
his predecessor. “ He found it among his 
books on Saturday, he says, and he thinks 
it’s yours.” 

Thinks! How well Truscott remem¬ 
bered the presentation gift, Stanton’s jok¬ 
ing advice not to chop off all his fingers 
with the mighty blades ! He rushed back 
into the study. 

“ Stanton ! Do let me come back ! Yon 
can't turn me away just for one little thing 
like that. Why, I’ve been your fag nearly 
two years now. Do! I thought you’d 
give me a thrashing and then forget all 
about it. I’d rather be licked every day 
for a week than be sacked like this. I 
didn’t break any of your things, and if I 
damaged anything I’ll pay for it.” 

“ If you’d broken half a dozen things by 
accident I could have forgiven you, re¬ 
plied Stanton. “ But a mean, deliberately 
planned, ill-natured trick like this is a dif¬ 
ferent matter, and it would take more than 
a licking to wipe it out. As long as a kid 
is a decent sort it’s worth while taking a 
bit of trouble with him. But it’s waste 
of time to lick a cad—if he has a mean 
nature he’ll act in a mean way. I’m sorry 
to find you’re that sort, that’s all. Clear 
out. I don’t want to see you here any 
more.” 

There was nothing to be said. Truscott 
left the room, and for the next few weeks 
tried to drown his troubles in strenuous 
cricket practice. He was captain of the 
third-form team, and he drilled his men 
untiringly, for they were to play the fourth 
form three weeks before breaking-up, and 
it would need all their keenest efforts to 
bring about a victory. But Truscott was 
hopeful and determined, and his confidence 
inspired the rest of the form, so that when 
the fight actually came off the junior eleven 
won by a wicket. 

St. Cuthbert’s is a keen school, and 
Neville, the cricket captain, was always on 
the look-out for promising sportsmen in the 
Lower School. He himself had condes¬ 
cended to umpire the juniors match, and 
when the boys were leaving the field Neville 
spoke a few words of commendation to 
Truscott that made the victorious youth 
redden with gratified pride. 

Stanton was there as well, and his late 
fag eyed him wistfully, conscious that for 
a single nod of friendly approbation from 
the captain he would have exchanged even 
the good opinion of the mighty Neville. 
Stanton, however, never glanced his way, 
but walked off the field with some of the 
fourth-form fellows, pointing out the 
weak spots in their bowling and advising 
some solid hard work as their best remedy. 

During the two carelessly happy years 
in which Truscott had fagged for Stanton 
he had come to know the senior pretty well, 
and if questioned would have confessed to- 
a hearty admiration and liking for him. 
But after the split between them, this feel¬ 
ing grew to something deeper, and the 
desire to win back his place in the captain’*- 
regard became almost a mania with Trus¬ 
cott. He was ashamed of it, but he 
couldn’t help it. He took tremendous pains. 
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to hide his “softness” from Baker and 
Thompson, who frequently envied him the 
freedom he enjoyed from fagging duties. 

“ That young Pratt seems to be having 
a giddy time with Stanny,” observed 
Baker, one day. “ He was blubbing like 
anything to-day because Stanton had 
licked him for breaking a vase.” 

“One of Stanton’s Worcester vases?” 
asked Truscott eagerly. For the life of 
him he couldn’t help looking pleased. The 
Worcester vases were valuable, as he knew, 
and if Pratt broke things like that he’d 
soon have to go, and then— 

“ / don’t know what sort of pot it was,” 
returned Baker indifferently. “ Picked it 
up at the penny bazaar probably.” 

One night, about ten days before the end 
of the term, Truscott had a most un¬ 
pleasant dream. He thought Baker and 
Thompson and Stanton were all sitting on 
his chest and refusing to get up despite his 
complaint that he could not breathe. Sud¬ 
denly a yell of “ Fire ! ” was added to the 
complications of the dream, and he awoke 
to the consciousness of a room full of 
smoke and an excited crowd of boys hastily 
seizing a few garments before rushing from 
the dormitory. He was out of bed in an 
instant, and with the rest of the boys made 
a hurried exit. No fire was to be seen in 
the corridor, but the smoke was thick, and 
when they reached the quadrangle, where 
masters and boys were rapidly sorting 
themselves into forms for the purpose of 
calling the register, they saw where the 
trouble had started. 

The sixth-form studies and bedrooms 
were in a small wing to themselves at the 
end of a long corridor, and it was from the 
windows of this corridor that flames were 
bursting. The school fire engine was 
already out and the brigade at work, but 
the matter looked likely to be a more 
serious business than they could tackle 
alone, so the engine from Fairfield, the 
nearest town, had been telephoned for, and 
might be expected to arrive in about ten 
minutes. 

“ All the boys are out, sir,” said the 
fifth-form master to Dr. Staines, when he 
had called the register, beginning at the 
smallest boys and working rapidly up to 
the sixth. “All have answered to their 
names excepting Stanton, and I saw him 
about a few minutes ago.” 

“Where is Stanton?” inquired the 
doctor, looking round. “ I thought he was 
helping with the engine.” 

There was a general shout for the cap¬ 
tain, but he was nowhere to be seen. Then 
little Pratt volunteered the suggestion that 
he had gone in to try and save some of his 
treasures, his books and pictures. 

“ He would not be so foolhardy,” said 
the doctor sharply. “ Unless he went up 
the other way,” he added as an after¬ 
thought. 

But Truscott did not hear the head¬ 
master’s last words. He was looking up at 
the crackling windows of the corridor, at 
the flames creeping steadily to the studies 
at the end, and he thought of Stanton, 
reckless for the sake of his beloved books, 
perhaps even now lying unconscious in the 
smoke. He seized Pratt and drew him 
aside. 

“ Look here, did you see Stanton go 
into school again ? ” he demanded. 

“ Yes,” said Pratt the imaginative. “ At 
least, I heard him say something about it, 
and I think I saw him go in. I expect 
he’s about dead by now.” 

“ Then I’m off after him. If he’s hall 
suffocated I might be able to pull him out. 
Don’t glare at me like that, little 
donkey.” 

Pratt’s eyes almost started from his head 


in admiration and horror as he saw Trus¬ 
cott slip quietly across the quad and dis¬ 
appear through the big door. Then he 
rushed back to the rest and in gasping 
tones-told his tale. 

“ Wh-at?” said the doctor. “Young 
Truscott has gone in to try and reach Stan¬ 
ton’s study? Through that corridor? The 
boy must be mad ! ” 

“What is that, sir?” asked a startled 
voice behind, and the doctor turned sharply 
as Stanton came forward. “I’ve been 
round the back, having a look to see 
if the flames had spread to the east 
wing.” 

Pratt told his tale again, and Stanton, 
with a horrible fear in his heart and a 
choking sense of self-reproach, dashed into 
the school and up the stairs. He snatched 
a towel as he passed one of the bathrooms 
and soaked it with water, for though the 
engine outside was working splendidly the 
fire was slightly gaining ana the smoke was 
suffocating. 

Poor young Truscott! He had fought 
his way bravely up the second flight of 
stairs, through the big corridor, and had 
opened the door which led into the sixth- 
form passages. His eyes smarted and his 
chest felt like bursting, but he would not 
turn back. Suddenly he stumbled and 
fell, for his legs felt curiously weak and 
unsteady, ana despite his desperate 
struggles he could go no farther. 

“ Stanton ! Stanton ! ” he shouted. At 
least he thought he shouted, but somehow 
his voice sounded faint and choked. 

Then he fainted. 

He came back to consciousness with a 
heavenly sense of coolness and fresh 
breezes, and found he was lying outside 
in the quadrangle, with his form master’s 
arm under his head, while Neville was try¬ 
ing to force a glass of water between his 
lips. He opened his eyes in astonishment, 
and then drank eagerly. 

“I say, Neville, how ripping!” he re¬ 
marked when the glass was empty. “ My 
throat feels rummy. What’s up—what’s 
Thompson blubbing about? Oh—Stanton 
—Z didn't get to him.” 

“ No, you fathead, but he got to you,” 
said Baker. “He went and pulled you out 
when you were half-suffocated. Jolly good 
thing you told Pratt what an idiotic thing 
you were off to do. Stanton wasn’t there 
at all. He—oh, I say, Mr. Slater, what’s 
up with him ? ” 

“ He has fainted again,” said the master. 
“ Neville, go and see if the doctor can give 
you something for him. And Baker—go 
away and lose yourself, and don’t come 
near Truscott again till you’ve learnt a 
little sense. Thank Heaven, there’s the 
other engine at last.” 

In his excitement Truscott had forgotten 
there was another way—a seldom-used 
backstair from the kitchens—which led to 
the sixth-form studies. Had there been 
any great need, Stanton could have reached 
his study that way, with comparatively 
little danger. But the engine from Fair- 
field completed the good work begun by 
the school brigade, and though the corridor 
and some of the nearest rooms were a black 
smouldering ruin, the adjacent east wing 
and the sixth-form studies were practically 
unhurt, excepting for the damage done by 
the water. 

Stanton’s room had come off best of all, 
for it was at the extreme end, and when he 
climbed the back stairs next morning to 
ascertain how his possessions had fared, he 
found everything much as he had left it 
the previous evening. Pratt accompanied 
him, and perhaps did not feel quite so de¬ 
lighted as he appeared, to find there were 
just as many pictures and books and 


aggravating little ornaments as ever to be 
dusted. 

“ Thank goodness, things aren’t so bad 
as I feared,” said Stanton fervently. “ I 
see some cheerful idiot has sent a gallon or 
two of water through the window—that 
comes of leaving it open during the night. 
However, it hasn’t done so very much 
damage. Hallo, who’s that at the door? 
Come in.” 

The knock was repeated, however; so 
Stanton strode impatiently to the door 
and opened it. He was not particularly 
surprised to see Truscott. 

“Well? What do you want ? ” he asked 
brusquely. 

Truscott, with a very pale face and a 
general appearance of seediness, was under¬ 
stood to murmur that he had just dropped 
in to thank Stanton for so kindly saving 
his life. Stanton took him by the ear and 
led him gently into the room. “You’re 
a bit of a fool, aren’t you, Truscott? ” he 
remarked pleasantly. 

Pratt was dusting the Worcester vase he 
had not yet broken. But dusting is not a 
particularly exciting occupation, and he 
turned with tremendous interest to Btare at 
the heroic Truscott. It was a pity he was 
so near the grate—perhaps if the vase had 
fallen on the carpet it would not have 
broken. 

Stanton let go his hold of Truscott’s ear 
and rushed across the room. Pratt' hur¬ 
riedly took up a position at the other side 
of the table. 

“ You young idiot! ” roared Stanton. 
“How many times have I told you not to 
touch that vase? I’ll give you something 
to remember this time.” 

He turned to the drawer where reposed 
a hardworked cane, and Pratt began an 
anticipatory howl. Then he caught Trut- 
cott’s eye. “ Cut, you fathead,” it said, 
so plainly that even Pratt made no mis¬ 
take. He was down the backstairs in 
exactly fifty-five seconds. 

• Stanton glared round furiously. Then 
he, too, caught Truscott’s eye, and an in¬ 
stant later both were laughing heartily. 

“ The idle young beggar,” said Stanton. 
“ I believe he did it on purpose in the 
hope that I should kick him out.” 

“ Don’t you think you’d better? ” asked 
Truscott. He looked round, and mutely 
counted the empty spaces made by Pratt. 
Stanton counted them too, and sighed 
wearily. 

“ Care to take the job on again ? ” he 
asked casually. 

“ Rather! ” 

“ Allright. Here’s a duster. By the 
way, you haven’t seen my new picture. 
Bought it with—er—Aunt Rebecca’s tip.” 

“ It’s a beauty,” said Truscott, dusting 
vigorously. 

jr jr jr 

THOMPSON’S “CHANCES.” 

HOMPSON Is anxious, unsettled and flurried. 

Has spent half the quarter in getting up steam. 
Yet, spite of good practice, lie feels rather worried 
Concerning his chance of a place in the team. 
For Thompson intends, now " the season ” is nearing. 
To earn a success which he cannot command. 
But hope’s fairy palace he shrinketh from rearing 
Before the foundation is properly planned. 

So Thompson pursueth his pmcticc with vigour. 
While Doubt at his elbow is standing all day 
To whisper: ’* Keep on till you’ve put up a figure 
Which puffs all the terrors of failure away. 
Achievement, the best of all recommendations. 

Shall strengthen your * chances ’ and sanction 
your dream. 

And clubland and meadow shall ring with ovations 
Allotting to Thompson his place in the team.’’ 

John lea. 
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The Mystery of the “ Monkey-Box ”: 


W henever the visitor to Westcourt 
enters the school lobby his atten¬ 
tion is sure to be caught by a large notice- 
board. It is in the form of a shallow box 
about a yard square, with a door of fine 
wire-netting, and by some freak the back 
has been built into the wall, not merely 
hung on the surface. 

Neither the constructor of this curiosity 
nor the genius who first dubbed it the 
“ Monkey-Box ” has been accorded his 
proper place in Westcourt history. For 
generations the box has displayed with 
strict impartiality results of examinations 
and lists of cricket and football teams; yet 
it provided a sensation that puzzled West- 
court for weeks. 

One Monday morning about the middle 
of a summer term, "early birds” found 
that there had been pinned to the very 
centre of the board, overlapping a cricket 
list on the one side and the result of a 
Latin examination on the other, a sheet 
of school notepaper headed in neat type¬ 
writing : 

" What the Fellows are Saying ! ” 

The first statement recorded was the 
apparently harmless remark " that young 
Lane washed his face yesterday.” But the 
anonymous reporter had not confined his 
attentions to junior circles. He had filled 
half a page with comments of a more or 
less personal nature on the doings of the 
Westcourt authorities, and some of his 
topical allusions were appallingly frank. 

A few in the crowd round the board said 
bluntly that the thing was hardly West- 
court form. Others speculated vaguely as 
to what would happen to the author. But 
the one question asked by all and answered 
by none was, “ Who wrote that? ” 

Apparently Mr. Denton was the first of 
the masters to be attracted by the crowd 
round the board. As he marched up to the 
“ Monkey-Box ” the spectators drew back 
a little, like some youngster who has lit a 
cracker, to wait for the explosion. But 
the result was disappointing. Suppressing 
his desire to laugh, the master strode off to 
the janitor’s room at the main entrance a 
few yards away, and, having borrowed that 
official’s keys, he unlocked the “ Monkey- 
Box ” and removed the offending sheet. 

For the next day or two most of the 
fellows waited developments in that cheer¬ 
ful spirit with which one generally looks 
forward to a row that does not concern one 
personally. To the disappointment of 
these gentlemen, the authorities made no 
sign, and by the end of the week other 
subjects were uppermost in Westcourt 
minds. 

But the scene of excitement round the 
notice-board was repeated in an increased 
degree on the following Monday morning, 
when another sheet of paper was found 
in the place of honour. This time 
the anonymous notice was headed "Ribald 
Rhymes.” Then followed a number of 
doggerel verses dealing with the French 
master, the janitor, the school cook, and, 


A SCHOOL STORY. 

By ALEX. SCOTT, Jua. 

lastly, the Head himself. Their little 
mannerisms and peculiarities were cari¬ 
catured in a style which was audacious and 
—to the school—distinctly amusing. 

During the forenoon this sheet vanished 
as quietly as it had come, and surmises 
about the author’s identity became wilder 
than ever. After school, when two of the 
Sixth, Dobbie and Schofield, were going 
down to the nets, they met Williamson, the 
school captain, coming away from the 
cricket ground. 

"Hullo!” he said, "you are the very 
fellows I am looking for. Are you 
desperately keen on cricket this after¬ 
noon?” 

“ Not specially,” said Dobbie. " Why ? ” 

" Because you might come up to my room 
and do some private detective work. The 
Old Man sent for me after dinner about 
these blessed notices. He saw to-day’s rot 
himself and got the janitor to take it out. 
'He was in rather a wax, but I suppose he 
sees that to kick up a row would make the 
rubbish more notorious than ever. Any¬ 
how, he simply handed the two sheets over 
to me, and said, ‘ This must be stopped.’ ” 

In his study Williamson produced both 
documents for inspection. 

“ What we’ve got to find out first of all,” 
he said, " is where these were typed.” 

" Seems to me,” said Dobbie, “ that 
poser number one is how they were got into 
the * Monkey-Box.’ ” 

" There needn’t be much mystery about 
that,” remarked the captain promptly. 
“ The box has two keys—the-janitor keeps 
one, but the other has been lost. Some 
chap must have found it, and found what 
it opens.” 

" Oh ! ” said Dobbie, thoughtfully. 

"Misdeal for you, old man,” said 
Schofield, with a grin. " Go on, Will; I 
know you have an ace up your sleeve some¬ 
where.” 

“ Well, come back to the typing again,” 
said Williamson, who had evidently been 
thinking the matter over. "You remem¬ 
ber the story where Sherlock Holmes traced 
some blighter by his typewritten letters. 
Now, Scho is the man for this part of the 
job.” 

" Why me? ” asked Schofield. 

" Because you are one of the bright 
brains taking the commercial course, and 
should know all the school typewriters. 
For a start, can’t you find out which 
machine these sheets were done on ? ” 

Schofield lifted the two papers and 
examined them minutely. Both bore the 
school crest—an ancient ship; for the 
founder of Westcourt had been a sailor. 

" It looks like the Remington’s work,” he 
said. Then he rummaged in his pockets 
and produced an envelope. " Ah ! ” he 
went on, " it is the Remington. Look 
here! I wrote this address on it to-day. 
You can see the same blurred h’s, and f’s 
with the tops chipped. But at least 
seventy fellows do typing, and we take 
turns at all the four machines in the 


writing-room. All the same, I can get a 
list of the names if you like.” 

At the next sederunt a copy of the 
" commercial ” roll was produced. 

"Now,” said Williamson, "who among 
this brilliant collection has the brains to 
write anything like ‘ Ribald Rhymes ’ ? ” 

" None,” said Dobbie, who shared the 
true classic’s contempt for the merely useful 
knowledge of the modem side. " Besides,” 
he added, " the man who does the typing 
is not necessarily the author.” 

" True, 0 King ! ” said Schofield. 

" But don’t let us get brain-fag over the 
business,” Dobbie went on. " This sort of 
thing is very exhausting. My advice is to 
lie low for a little, and a clue may turn up.” 

A week passed, and as no further sheets 
appeared the school began to resign itself 
once more to a humdrum existence. But 
one evening Williamson went up to the 
study which Schofield and Dobbie Bhared. 

" Busy? ” he asked, putting his head into 
the room. 

“ Well, I’m just amusing myself with a 
little book of sketches,” said Schofield, “ a 
volume by the late Mr. Euclid. But 
Dobbie there says he’s not to be disturbed. 
He is swotting like mad at something in 
the ‘ B.O.P.’ All the same, come in and sit 
down. We always keep a seat for a 
friend.” 

Williamson, having carefully tested the 
legs of the chair pointed out to him, 
accepted the invitation. 

" Look here, you chaps,” he began, hold¬ 
ing up a paper. 

"The ‘Monkey-Box’ again? asked 
Dobbie. 

" Yes; I took this out only five minutes 
ago. I don’t suppose anyone else has seen 
it yet.” 

Williamson laid down the sheet. It was 
headed " Truth,” and consisted of a series 
of personal remarks, more or less scurrilous, 
about the masters and prefects. Each 
statement contained just enough suspicion 
of truth to make the fiction sting. The 
comments were not altogether devoid of 
humour, but on the whole were rather poor 
stuff. 

" This is a much queerer business than 
it looks,” said the captain at last. 

" Why ? ” asked Dobbie. “ Has tie plot 
thickened ? ” 

" The theory of the lost key won’t wash 
this time,” answered Williamson. " A new 
Chubb lock was fitted to the Box three days 
ago, and the key has been in my pocket 
ever since.” 

" Then how on earth is the box being 
opened ? ” 

“ That is just what we want to find 
out,” said Schofield. " Let’s go down and 
have a look at it.” 

“ Better wait till we have daylight,” sug¬ 
gested Dobbie, who wa3 anxious to get back 
to his competition. " There’ll be nobody 
about except the janitor to-morrow after¬ 
noon, if the weather is fine.” 

Next day, when nearly everyone had 
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gone off to cricket or the river, the three 
investigators made a careful examination 
of the “ Monkey-Box.” Anything more 
substantial in the form of a notice-board 
could hardly be imagined. Like Shake¬ 
speare, it seemed “ not for an age, but for 
all time.” Williamson unlocked the wire 
door and swung it open. Then he tried to 
shake the framework, which, as has already 
been mentioned, was built into the wall. 
But even the united efforts of all three 
boys failed to make the least impression. 
Groups of nails up both sides held the Box 
firmly in its place. 

“ We’re not on the right track yet,” said 
Williamson, as he wiped the dust off his 
fingers. 

“ I wonder what this space was meant 
for originally,” remarked Dobbie, tapping 
the plaster under the box. “ It is not the 
same as the rest of the wall.” 

“ Let’s ask old Mellor,” said the captain. 
“ He must have been janitor here for about 
a hundred years.” 

Mellor at first simply scratched his head 
and mumbled “ I dunno.” But after a 
while he managed to recollect that when an 
addition was being made to the school in 
his youth two rooms in the front of the 
building were formed into one—now the 
school library and museum. One door, 
being useless, was then bricked up, 
and the “ Monkey-Box ” erected at the 
same time. 

The other side of the wall, the amateur 
detectives knew, was lined with cases of 
stuffed birds and curios, but as the library 
door stood open Dobbie suggested that they 
might as well have a look around. The 
only occupant of the room was a spectacled 
fifth-former called Bowen, who sometimes 
acted as assistant librarian. During the 
summer his duties were practically confined 
to Bitting in the library for an hour twice 
a week, as very few books were asked for. 
More bookworm than sportsman, Bowen 
was one of the few fellows in Westcourt 
who did not seem to mind staying indoors 
when they might have been outside. 

On hearing Williamson’s voice the 
librarian looked up from his desk; but 
when he discovered who his visitors were, 
and that they seemed keenly interested 
in the collection of fossils and other curios, 
Bowen began to wonder if the heat had 
affected his brain—or theirs. The three 
seniors completed their tour of inspection 
without getting any further information. 
Then they adjourned to the nets and 
forgot all about the “ Monkey-Box ” the 
moment they put pads on or took a ball into 
their hands. 

Next morning, however, the mystery 
again forced itself on the attention of the 
school. A copy of the effusion Williamson 
had removed two days before was pinned 
up in the old way. 

“ It seems to me,” said Dobbie, when 
the self-appointed committee met to dis¬ 
cuss the situation, “ that the only scheme 
to stop this nonsense is for us to take turns 
sitting up o’ nights in the janitor’s room 
and watch the box.” 

“ Good old Scotland Yard,” said Scho¬ 
field, with a laugh. “No bother with 
tricky clues or circumstantial evidence. 
Nab your man red-handed, and there you 
are! ” 


“ You needn’t sneer, you sarcastic 
beggar,” replied Dobbie. “ What else can 
you suggest? It is all very well for the 
Johnnies who write detective stories back¬ 
wards to follow up clues. So could we if 
we had any. What would even Sherlock 
Holmes make of a Chubb lock in front and 
an eighteen-inch wall at the back, not to 
mention wire-netting that you could hardly 
push a blue-bottle through ? ” 

“It is more like a case for Houdini, 
I should Bay,” remarked Schofield, cheer¬ 
fully. 

“ Half a minute ! ” exclaimed William¬ 
son, suddenly. “ Supposing you were at 
the bottom of the affair, when would you 
work the oracle, Scho ? ” 

It was some time before Schofield could 
be persuaded to treat the question 
seriously. Then he confessed that Sunday 
would be his choioe. 

“ That would be the quietest time of all,” 
he said. “ The main door is never opened 
then. You can get down to the lobby 
through the long corridors; but no one 
ever goes, as far as I know. Probably that 
is why the first two sheets appeared on 
Monday mornings. Of course, on week¬ 
days the place is deserted between tea and 
lights-out.” 

*' Give the Scotland Yard method a 
chance, then,” said Dobbie. ‘‘I’ll see 
Denton in the afternoon and get leave to 
sit in the janny’s room to-night.” 

Dobbie was given his own way, but long 
before his vigil was over he felt heartily 
sick of the job, for nothing whatever 
occurred to vary the monotony. Next 
evening the captain himself took over the 
sentry’s duty. But the other two investi¬ 
gators had hardly begun work for the even¬ 
ing when Williamson came into their Btudy. 
Even before he spoke they knew from his 
expression that he had discovered some¬ 
thing. 

“ Well ? ” said Schofield. 

“ You’d never spot the villain of the 
piece.” 

“ The Old Man himself,” suggested 
Schofield, flippantly. 

“ Some one almost as unlikely,” an¬ 
swered the captain. ‘‘ Bowen ! ” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the other two 
simultaneously. 

‘‘ Fact! ’’ said Williamson. ** It is quite 
the queerest thing I’ve ever come across. I 
hadn’t been ten minutes in the janitor’s 
room before some one crossed the lobby 
and opened the library door. Nothing hap¬ 
pened for a bit; then a streak of light 
seemed to come right through the wall. I 
skipped out and found friend Bowen 
standing in the library with a screwdriver 
in one hand and the back of the ‘ Monkey- 
Box ’ in the other. He saw the game was 
up, so I got the whole story. 

“ Because he helps to look after the books 
he has a free run of the library, and can go 
there whenever he likee. It seems that once 
when he was prowling around he dis¬ 
covered that the wall-fastenings of the 
case of stuffed birds had become loose. In 
fact, he told me that he nearly pulled the 
whole erection over. Then he found a 
space at the back. 

“ The chap who carried out the altera¬ 
tions must have been a real jerry-builder. 
Instead of filling up the whole of the old 


doorway he wedged the * Monkey-Box ’ 
into the top half of fhe opening, and 
bricked up the rest of the space on the 
lobby-side only. I suppose he argued that 
it looked all right and was a good deal 
cheaper for him. Anyhow, when Bowen 
lifted forward the case of birds a little he 
was right on to the back of the * Monkey- 
Box.’ A screwdriver did the rest. That 
is the whole mystery.” 

“ Well, I’m blessed ! ” was Dobbie’s com¬ 
ment. 

“ What are you going to do now ? ” asked 
the more practical Schofield. 

“ In the first place, my son,” said 
Williamson, “ to-morrow morning there 
will be a few tons of fossils in that 
movable case instead of stuffed birds. 
Hackenschmidt himself won’t be able to 
shift it.” 

‘‘But what on earth possessed a quiet 
chap like Bowen to start such a caper at 
all ? ” said Dobbie. 

‘‘ We all have our little ambitions,” 
laughed the captain. ‘‘You have dreams 
of making a century some day. To create 
this mild sensation all by himself may be 
Bowen’s idea of Fame.” 

“ And now,” said Schofield, in a tired 
voice, “ having got this strain off our 
minds, wouldn’t it be rather a good scheme 
if we did a little work ! ” 

nun 

TODD MINOR’S 
ADDRESS TO HIS BOOTS. 

BY JOHN T,«A. 

1 KICK you off. Good friends, though 
once admired. 

Ho longer are your services required. 

Your services P I fancy you'll allow 
»Tis past your skill to render any now. 
For sole and upper, heel and toe, display 
Strong witness that your sad and sorry day 
Has reached its dose, and henceforth you 
must be 

Two dustbin outcasts from society. 

Pm not ungrateful. Fancy not I cast 
One slighting thought on your historic past. 
Hor for one moment think I never bear 
Some self-reproach for all the wounds you 
wear. 

I was a tyrant. That’s beyond a doubt. 

I trod you under foot, and wore you out 
And yet the gashes that your forms deface 
Are eloquent of many a glorious race; 

And rambles too, by heath and hill and vale; 
The wounds inflicted must recall the tale. 
But if you suffered most, it’s also true 
That I have grown extremely tired in you. 
Ah, the long ploddings on an endless road 
Dusty with August; weary with the load 
That tourists on their aching shoulders bind 
(Three-fourths of which they might have left 
behind). 

Up stony hills, unsheltered from the sun. 
No house in sight and all our cold tea gone 1 
Mile after mile, till in your heels and toes 
A dread (well justified) of blisters rose. 

Old boots, if, in seclusion, you should be 
A little given to reviling me, 

Remember, do, that while a youthful pair. 
You pinched me more than any chap could 
bear. 

And when worn out, before I had you soled. 
You let in damp that gave me quite a cold. 
’Tis true, and since the truth no doubt admits. 
Pm sure you'll own that we are fairly quits t 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O P.” 

By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer). 


S trange to relate, I am prompted to 
write a series of articles under the 
above title merely because of a conversa¬ 
tion which I had with a schoolboy out in 
Australia. Perhaps I had better tell the 
story, and then my young readers will 
understand why I feel there is a real need 


of some straight advice to those who are 
not privileged in the matter of receiving 
tuition at the hands of an efficient coach. 

The M.C.C. Team arrived at Adelaide 
only to find that the Oval was being used 
for an Inter-State match, so we had to 
practise upon a wicket elsewhere. I, with 


CHAPTER I. 

a number of other members of the team, 
was allowed to use the ground attached to 
St. Peter’s College, and, to our delight, 
several of the pupils came and bowled to 
us. They may not have been clever at 
cricket, but they weTe, at least, keen ; 
and I became fairly intimate with one or 


two of them during our stay in that city. 
To cut a long story short, one, a mere boy 
of twelve, came to me with a very serious 
expression on his face and asked me to 
tell him how to bowl a “shooter.” I, 
of course, told him that “shooters ” were 
the result of luck, rather than method. 


Then another youngster, who tried to bat 
while standing in a cramped position, 
explained that he had always been told 
that the great essential to a cricketer was 
a proper stance at the wicket. That is 
all. 

Now I want the youth who Teads my 
articles to forget what he has been told 
by well-meaning people, who, for the most 
part, have probably had little or no 
experience. Stance is nothing ; indeed, 
worse than nothing if a youngster is 
advised to await the coming of the ball 
while in a more or less trussed-up position. 
Every youth is prone to make mistakes, 
and perhaps this fact is more apparent in 
cricket than in anything else, so I will 
start by giving a chapter on batting faults. 

BATTING FAULTS. 

We all know that to become anything 
of batsmen cricketers must play straight, 
and that in all cases where the forward 
stroke, defensive back stroke, and drive 
are being made, the swing of the bat 
should be vertical; but in hundreds of 
cases one sees young players in such 
positions that, try as they will to play 
straight, it is a matter of impossibility. 
Their feet and bodies are wrongly placed, 
thus violating the first rules of sound 
position, because the shoulder is not over 
the line of the ball, without which one 
is bound to play with a crooked bat. 

I do not suggest that the young player 
should place his shoulder immediately 
over the line of the ball directly it leaves 
the bowler’s hand, and cramp his move¬ 
ments. To play straight properly, there 
should always be a certain amount of 
uprightness of figure, absolute freedom 
from all crampness, and quickness of foot- 
action. There is little time to spare after 
a ball is delivered, but in the second or 
two remaining a batsman should endea¬ 
vour to get well over the ball and play, 
so that, if the bat left his hands at the 
time of striking, it would travel in exactly 
the same direction as that t^ken by the 
ball. 

I don’t want to give my advice to you 
in a “ dry-as-dust ” style ; but, when deal¬ 
ing with the mistakes which most young 
batsmen make, I must put on, as it were, 
the cloak of the lecturer. Never mind; 
we shall soon get out of this particular 
stage, and probably learn how to make 
all the best “shots.” The mistakes, how¬ 
ever, must be pointed out first. 

We hear people speak of a ball pitching 
upon the “ blind spot,” but that is only 
one way of admitting that, after reaching 
a certain length, the ball is unwatched. 
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This losing sight of the ball is a habit 
which is hard to get rid of, and requires 
assiduous practice to master. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a bats¬ 
man commencing his stroke at the same 
time as the ball is leaving the bowler’s 
hand. Somehow he has got it into his 
head that unless he does so he will never 
play the ball in time, and, as a result, 
we see cases of mistiming, playing pre¬ 
maturely, forward strokes absolutely 
spoiled, and the minimum of power used 
in the actual hit, which by careful methods 
of watching would, in all likelihood, have 
resulted in four added to the total, instead 
of a catch or, at the best, no run at all. 

Don’t think for one moment that you 
are alone in the great mistake of not 
watching the ball properly. I am quite 
sure there are many men scoring a lot 
of runs, yet who, after the ball has 
pitched, play more or less by guess-work. 
They know a bowler’s ways, and judge 
what he is putting upon the ball, in the 
way of break, by the manner in which it 
leaves his hand. 

They rely upon the wicket playing no 
tricks, and play their strokes accordingly , 
but there can be very little doubt that 
those great outstanding batsmen whom the 
public regard as being in a special class 
of their own, are only different from 
others because they know the value of 
watching the ball until it is practically 
upon the blade of the bat, and never play 
a single stroke by guess-work. 

After learning to watch the ball pro¬ 
perly, the bat will soon commence to meet 
it quite automatically, and then the young 


batsman begins to show some particular 
style. One of the greatest and most 
general mistakes made is due to the ambi¬ 
tion of a young batsman to make his runs 
in a graceful and stylish manner. Style 
seems to come first; yet I am sure it is 
a matter of impossibility for any batsman 
to watch and time a ball properly if he is 
thinking only of making pretty strokes. 
A flourish of the bat and a graceful bend 
of the body may look all right from the 
ropes, but nothing can be more effective 
from an artistic, as well as serviceable, 
point of view than the meeting of bat 
and ball at the right moment, with the 
result that the maximum of power is im¬ 
parted with the minimum of effort. 

You probably know of a few great 
batsmen who get their runs in beautiful 
style with no apparent effort. The Jam 
of Nawanagar was always regarded as 
one of those who only had to touch a ball 
with the bat to send it careering to the 
boundary, showing at the same time a 
suppleness of limb impossible to imitate. 
But “ Ranji ” was no freak; he started to 
play in the right way, never allowing his 
eye to leave the ball until it met the bat, 
and so his easy strokes became the envy of 
every cricketer, young and old. 

Don’t imagine for one minute that this 
watching of the ball is only to be done on 
good wickets. I haven’t a great amount of 
respect, so far as cricket is concerned, 
for the batsman who has never played on 
bad pitches; and the advice in my forth¬ 
coming articles can be as easily followed 
on the one kind as on the other. 

All cricketers should have a certain 


amount of experience of every kind of 
wicket. I do not refer only to the 
“plumb” and the “sticky” varieties, 
but to those uncultivated and “ ploughed- 
field ” wickets that generally fall to the 
lot of the Saturday-afternoon cricketer 
who is a member of a club with head¬ 
quarters upon the common or public 
recreation ground. 

I am fully aware that the village wicket 
is not, as a rule, one upon which you are 
likely to see graceful batting. Quite the 
reverse. Nevertheless, it has its good 
points, for whilst the youth who has 
learned his batting on the billiard-table 
wickets will think only of style, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred gets 
out through not watching the ball suffi¬ 
ciently, the cricketer who has had some 
experience of treacherous grounds has 
been compelled, in the interests of his own 
safety, to watch the ball very closely, and 
I doubt if this excellent habit ever leaves 
him. 

Before bringing this article to a close, 
I would like every reader to understand 
that my interest in his improvement is 
not superficial, and it will give me great 
pleasure to deal with any correspondence 
regarding points which I may not make 
sufficiently clear. I would, however, 
prefer that all letters in regard to these 
articles should be addressed to me, care of 
the Editor, who will forward them to me, 
no matter where I am. 

My next contribution will deal with the 
correct way to bat, and how to acquire 
that correctness. 

(To be continued.) 
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With a “Foot Cart” in Hunan: 

A CYCLIST’S EXPERIENCES IN CHINA. 


O ne is so accustomed to see the ubiquitous 
cyclist in our own country that it is 
well-nigh impossible to grasp the fact that 
there are countries in the world where the 
bicycle has not yet penetrated and is con¬ 
sequently, when it appears, an object not 
only of curiosity, but of wonder and some¬ 
times terror. Such is the case in Hunan, 
the centre of the recent Chinese revolu¬ 
tionary movement, where the “ foreign 
devil ” is slowly but surely making his 
presence felt. 

But without further introduction, let’s 
go for a cycle-ride in Hunan and see what 
will happen. And, first of all, a word with 
regard to the machine. It isn’t one of 
your new-fangled up-to-date affairs, with 
m back-pedalling brake and pneumatic 
tyres, handsome mud-guards, and B.S.A. 
fittings. No; it has solid tyres. Pneu¬ 
matic tyres would be absolutely useless on 
Chinese roads. The machine is so strong 
and heavy that it requires a powerful 
cyclist to push it even on a good surface. 


By Rev. J. A. S. WILSON, M.A. 

Tidings have come to the townspeople 
that the new foreign “go-cart” is on its 
way up the river, and a state of indescrib¬ 
able excitement prevails. One observes all 
along the route little groups of interested 
villagers at the numerous tiny hamlets dot¬ 
ting the banks of the Siang River. They 
have come together in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of the new “single-man cart.” 
Their curiosity, which is mingled with 
caution, has to remain unsatisfied, as the 
“ bike ” is not on deck for inspection. The 
excitement prevailing in the town when 
it arrives is as though the Emperor him¬ 
self had come to visit them. 

The cycle having been duly landed, the 
owner prepares to mount. This is a far 
more difficult task, however, than he had 
anticipated. The streets are thronged with 
an excited crowd of jabbering and gesticu¬ 
lating maniacs, and it is no easy matter, 
especially with the number of blind 
beggars there are about, steering safely 
through. 


Having at length discovered that the 
bicycle can do them no harm and is not 
really possessed of a devil, they approach 
nearer and nearer, until at last one is com¬ 
pelled to dismount in order to wheel the 
cycle home to its shed in the compound. 
A native then touches the handle-bar. 
another wishes to ring the bell, a thira 
tries to put on the brake, and a fourth feels 
the tyres. “ That’s elephant’s skin,” says 
he. “ You’re a liar ” (or something equiva¬ 
lent in Chinese), says his mate. “ It’s a 

-” and then follows some even more 

ingenious suggestion. But the usual ques¬ 
tion is, How much did it cost? 

Amid this general confusion one’s pro¬ 
gress is very considerably retarded. After 
a little exercise of patience on the rider’s 
art, however, he gets his machine safely 
oused, and, tired of his exertions on 
the first day, decides to get up early 
next morning to go for a solitary country 
ride. 

But the people have evidently anticipated 
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his intention. For on his appear¬ 
ance shortly after daybreak he is sur¬ 
prised to find a large company gathered 
outside his house. When he is caught 
sight of, a rapid movement is observed in 
the crowd, the buzz of animated talk is 
heard, and the enthusiasm knows no 
bounds. He mounts his machine and, 
after careful manipulation of the bell and 
brakes, succeeds in steering clear of the 
crowd, passes through the thousand- 
year-old city gate, and arrives outside the 
walls. 

His troubles, however, are only com¬ 
mencing, and he finds that, even though 
theland wereuninhabited, cycling isno easy 
pastime in China. For, in addition to its 
people, China has roads. Oh, such roads! 
In the towns they are bad enough, where 
one finds gaps of four or five inches be¬ 
tween two slabs. But as for the country 
roads, it is quite impossible to describe 
them. Not only are there cart-ruts, holes, 
and big stones, but the mountain torrents, 
after the rainy season, rush down across 
them in many places and leave them in a 
state that can be better imagined than 
described. The rider is so intent on avoid¬ 
ing all these difficulties that he has no 
time to view the scenery, and is scarcely 
aware that he is the object of a tremendous 
curiosity. Even scholars and mandarins, 
who, in China, are too superior to deign 
to look at such ordinary mortals as they 
meet along the roads, are tempted to be- 
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come rude and stand staring at the extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon on the “ go-quickly 
cart.” 

The rule of the road in China is that 
pedestrians must give place to loads, and 
loads must make way for chairs. Conse¬ 
quently, the load-carriers can make their 
way through a crowd easily, as everybody 
gives place to them, and they don’t have 
to look round. It was amusing to observe 
the suddenness with which they pulled up 
at the sight of this new *' foreign cart” on 
which a ” foreign devil ” was seated. A 
party of coolies carrying ’rickshaws and 
sedan-chairs is overtaken some distance 
outside the city. They, seeing the speed 
of the cyclist, become envious and deter¬ 
mine to outdistance him if possible. That 
is a feat easily accomplished, and the poor 
cyclist, weary and battled, decides finally to 
forsake the country roads, and try once 
more the streets in the town. 

As he has to return by the same way as 
he went, the same crowd is awaiting him, 
filled with the same curiosity, the same 
excitement. The men become bolder. 
They demand rides, and great amusement 
is created when one after another tumbles 
off and bites the dust. The thing which 
causes them to wonder most of all is the 
noiselessness with which the “ single-man 
cart ” moves, compared with their own 
noisy jinrickshaws. Again, the questions 
shower upon one thick as October leaves : 
“ Can the ‘ self-turning cart ’ go as quickly 
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as a horse ? ” ‘‘How many miles is it able 
to walk in a day ? ” 

Nothing will satisfy these earnest in¬ 
quirers until the rider remounts. This is a 
performance they always enjoy immensely. 
The little boys simply shriek with laughter, 
as he goes nop-hop-hopping along before 
taking the final spring that lands him in 
the saddle. One or two of them, greatly 
daring, venture on to the back step and 
enjoy the luxury of a ride. The moment 
a sudden sprint is made, and the rider 
goes off at a great speed, the astonishment 
and enthusiasm of the crowd reach a 
climax. Some babies are heard crying; 
but the howling offspring immediately 
cease when the mothers tell them that the 
foreign devil on the ‘‘go-quickly cart” is 
coming to take them. Other mothers, 
possessed of less courage, retreat indoors 
when they see him speeding swiftly up 
the main thoroughfare, and view him from 
a safe distance through the windows of 
their houses. Groups of tiny children at 
play do not share their elders’ dread or 
suspicion; for they stop in the midst of 
their game, dance and clap their hands to¬ 
gether, crying aloud, ** Iang chae lai, iang 
chae lai (Foreign cart comes, foreign cart 
comes) ! ” 

Such are some of the adventures of the 
pioneer-cyclist in this wonderful land. 
Yes, riding a ‘‘foot cart" is indeed a 
thrilling experience in the Province of 
Hunan. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON: 

THE COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONS, 1911. 

By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN . 


P. KinSeib, the left-handed batsman, 
( was second to his captain in the bat¬ 
ting averages by a mere fraction, having 
scored 1,418 runs, with an average of 44.31. 
He made five scores of over 100, his highest 
innings being 268 not out v. Hampshire, 
which is not only the highest number of 
runs ever made by a Warwickshire 
cricketer, but the highest score in first- 
class cricket last season. Kinneir was 
born at Corsham, in Wiltshire, on May 13, 
1873, and played for his native county as 
an amateur, starting in 1898 to play as a 
professional for Warwickshire. In that 
year his highest score was 78 not out, but 
he had an average of over 40. In the fol¬ 
lowing season he scored his first *' century ’’ 
in first-class cricket, making 111 v. Leices¬ 
tershire. He totalled 1,131 in 1900, with 
an average of nearly 50, and a highest 
innings of 156 r. Derbyshire. In 1901 he 
had an aggregate of 1,354, with an average 
of 52, and a highest score of 215 not out 
v. Lancashire, in addition to three other 
scores of over 100. The two following 
seasons saw a considerable fall in his 
aggregate and average, but in 1904 he again 
scored over 1,000 runs, and repeated the 
performance in the two succeeding years. 
The 1907 season was not so good for him, 
as he totalled only 677 runs, with an 
average of 23, but in 1908 he again reached 
the 1,000 runs. In 1909, and again in 1910, 
he aggregated about 850 runs, but last 
season he regained his old form and scored 
1,418 runs, with an average of 44. 

C. Charlesworth, who came third in 
the batting averages, was born at Swin- 
ton, in Lancashire, on February 12, 1877, 


PART II. 

and played regularly for Warwickshire in 
1899, when he had a bowling average of 29. 
In 1902 he made his first “ century ” in 
first-class cricket, scoring 106 v. Hamp¬ 
shire. He made another big score—103— v. 
Hampshire in 1907, and in 1908 made 105 
v. Northamptonshire. In 1910 he headed 
the County averages with an aggregate of 
1,196 runs for 34 completed innings, thus 
having an average of 35. His highest 
score was 216 v. Derbyshire, and he played 
two other innings ol over the hundred. 
Last season he totalled 1,298 runs, with an 
average of 39, which was assisted by four 
‘‘ centuries,” his biggest score being 142 v. 
Leicestershire. Charlesworth is also a fair 
change-bowler, but has never taken more 
than 33 wickets in a season. In 1903 his 
bowling average was 20. 

W. G. Quaife was born at Newhaven, in 
Sussex, on March 17, 1872, but left Sussex 
in 1891, and began to play for Warwick¬ 
shire in 1893, scoring 102 not out in his 
first County match r. Durham. In the 
following year he began to play regularly, 
and headed the Warwickshire batting 
averages for seven seasons in succession 
from 1896. He was at the top of the first- 
class batting averages in 1898, when he 
totalled 1,219 runs, with an average of 
over 60, his highest innings being 157 not 
out. His score of 255 not out r. Surrey 
in 1905 stood until last season as the highest 
score made by a Warwickshire batsman. 
He has made four scores of over 200, 
being not out every time, and has played 
forty-nine innings of over 100, having more 
not-out “ centuries ” to his credit than any 
other man. He visited Australia with Mr. 


A. C. MacLaren’s team in 1901-02, when 
he had an average of 24. He was fourth 
in the Warwickshire batting averages last 
season, scoring 1,108 runs with an average 
of 36, and a highest innings of 144 not out 
v. Derbyshire. Quaife is a fine cover-point 
and a good slow leg-break bowler. He 
took over 40 wickets in 1901, 1905, and 
1906, and had a bowling average of 20 in 

1909, while last season he was third in the 
County averages, having taken 33 wickets 
at a cost of 21 runs each. 

Mr. Frank Garfield Stephens was born 
at Edgbaston on April 26, 1889, and was 
educated at Rossall. He headed the school 
averages in 1905 with an aggregate of 492 
and an average of 54, his highest innings 
being 93. He made his first appearance in 
County cricket in 1907, and scored 112 
runs, with an average of 16. In 1908 he 
had an average of 18, but in 1909 he only 
played five innings, in which he made 55 
runs. He played in only one match in 

1910, but did not bat. Last season, how¬ 
ever, he came right to the front, and in 
fourteen completed innings scored 491 runs, 
with an average of 36, his highest venture 
being 96. He was fifth in the County 
tables. 

E. J. Smith, the successor of A. A. 
Lilley as the County wicket-keeper, was 
born on February 6, 1887, and did not 
secure a regular place in the Warwickshire 
team until 1910, up to the end of which 
season his highest innings was 39 not out 
and his biggest average 12. But last 
season he aggregated 607 runs, with an 
average of 27, and a highest score of 113 
against Surrey. Playing in 19 matches in 
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1910 he captured 53 batsmen behind the 
stumps, while his record of dismissals last 
season was 46. He well deserved his place 
in the team for Australia. 

C. S. Baker was born at Moss Side, Man¬ 
chester, on January 5, 1883, and in 1905— 
his first season—had an average for his 
County of 24 in Championship matches, 
while he made 102 v. Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity. In the following season he had an 
average of 40, with an aggregate of 846, 
including two “ centuries ” v. Surrey (one 
in each match). He came very near the 
1,000 runs in first-class matches in 1907 
and 1908, making three “ centuries ” in 
the two years, but in 1910 he made exactly 
1,000 runs, with an average of 33 and a 
highest innings of 155 not out v. Worces¬ 
tershire. Last season he totalled 581 runs, 
with an average of 24, his highest score 
being 101 not out against Worcestershire. 
He is a sound field and a fair change 
bowler. Baker’s skill is not confined to 
cricket, as is proved by his weekly article, 
illustrated by himself, in a Manchester 
weekly newspaper. 

J. H. Parsons was bom at Oxford on 
May 30, 1890, and is a good all-round 
youngster, who did not play TegulaTly 
until last season. He scored 200 runs for 
the County Second Eleven v. Worcester¬ 
shire Second Eleven in 1910, and made 
20 and 2 on his appearance for the County 
team in that season. Last summer he made 
eat strides, and totalled 550 runs in 
innings, with an average of 23 and a 
highest score of 72. 

A. A. Lilley, one of the greatest wicket¬ 
keepers in the annals of the game, was 
born at Birmingham on November 18, 
1867, and played regularly for Warwick¬ 
shire from 1888, before the Midland shire 

S ined the ranks of the first-class counties. 

e was recognised as an excellent batsman 
in 1892 and 1893, scoring a “ century” in 
each season, and when Warwickshire began 
to play in the first-class County Champion¬ 
ship in 1895 he scored well over 1,000 runs 
in County matches, with an average of 36, 
his runs including three innings of over 
100. He also took 44 wickets with the 
gloves, and represented the Players v. the 
Gentlemen at the Oval, where he scored 
74 and 20. He played for England v. 
Australia for the first time in 1896, and 
twice visited Australia, with Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren’s team in 1901-02 and with Mr. 
P. F. Warner’s team in 1903-04. He has 
played in thirty-five Test Matches— 
namely, twenty-two in England (three 
times in 1896, four times in 1899, five times 
in 1902, five times in 1905, and five times 
in 1909), ten times in Australia (five times 
in 1901-02 and the same number in 1903-04), 
and in the three Test Matches v. South 
Africa in England in 1907. He scored 
over 1,000 runs in 1895, 1899, and 1901, 
and over 900 in six other seasons, while 
his average has only twice been below 20 
since 1893. 'He made sixteen “ centuries ” 
altogether in first-class cricket during his 
career, two coming from his bat in 1910, 
when he had retired from the post of 
wicket-keeper in favour of E. J. Smith, 
and he was a regular member of the 
Players’ team for many years, being often 
captain of the side. In 1910 he scored 
798 runs, with an average of 31 for the 
County, and up to the end of that season 
had made 627 catches behind the wicket 
for Warwickshire and stumped 198 bats¬ 
men. Last summer he only kept wicket 
once— v. the All-India team—but he 
played 22 innings, in which he totalled 
472 runs, with an average of 21 and a 
highest score of 90. Towards the end of 
the Beason he decided to retire from first- 
class cricket. 


Sydney Santall was born at Peter¬ 
borough on June 10, 1873, and was in the 
team of King’s School, Peterborough, for 
five years. He played in a few matches 
for Northamptonshire as an amateur in 
1891, and, playing for Warwickshire in 
1894, his batting average was 10, and his 
bowling figure 27. He was formerly a 
fast bowler, but has lost some of his pace 
in later years, and is a very safe field. 
Though he has never made a score of over 
100 runs for Warwickshire—his highest 
innings being 73 v. Derbyshire in 1901— 
he has always been a sound batsman, his 
best year being in 1904, when he had an 
average of 26. His best bowling season 
was 1907, when he took exactly 100 wickets 
at a cost of 16 runs apiece. In 1898 he 
took four Essex wickets in five balls— 
which at that time constituted an over— 
at Birmingham. Other notable bowling 
feats were his nine wickets for 53 v. 
Essex in 1898 and nine for 94 v. Lancashire 
in the same year, five for 24 v. Hampshire 
in 1895, and eight for 44 v. Somerset in 
1908. In 1910 he headed the County 
bowling tables with an average of 20, while 
last season his 51 wickets cost 27 runs 
each. 

Mr. A. B. Crawford played nine innings, 
being twice not out, and totalled 116 
runs, with a highest score of 40, his average 
being 16, while he took seven wickets at 
a cost of 39 runs apiece. 

Mr. Harold James Goodwin was born 
at Edgbaston on January 31,1886, and was 
educated at Marlborough and Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. In his school team in 
1904 he aggregated 440 runs, with a highest 
score of 104, and an average of 31, and in 
the following year headed the school 
averages with a total of 514, a highest in¬ 
nings of 194, and an average of 46, while he 
took 30 wickets for 19 runs each. He 
went up to Cambridge in 1906, and ob¬ 
tained his Blue in 1907, scoring 26 in 
the University match, and having an 
average for the season of 19, his 28 wickets 
costing 19 runs apiece. In 1908 he had 
a batting average of 21 for his University, 
his highest score being 49 not out, and he 
took 24 wickets for 29 runs each. In the 
match v. Oxford he made 40, which was 
top score, in the first innings, and 21 in 
the second, and playing in five matches 
for Warwickshire when term was over he 
scored 277 runs, with an average of 30, 
his highest innings being 101 v. Sussex. 
An accident sustained at hockey kept him 
out of cricket in 1909, but he captained the 
team in ten matches in 1910, and scored 
354 runs, with an average of 19, his highest 
innings being 81 v. Sussex. Last season 
he was unable to play more than four in¬ 
nings, in which he scored 62 runs, with an 
average of 15. Mr. Goodwin was captain 
of hockey at Cambridge, and also played 
for England in International matches. 

Lieutenant Charles Frederick Roy 
Cowan, h.n., who led the County team in 
the first match last season, before Mr. 
Foster was appointed captain, was born 
at Glanwye, in Breconshire, in September 
1883, and educated at Uppingham Lower 
School. He has not made many appear¬ 
ances for Warwickshire, but is a good bat 
and an excellent field. He played nine 
innings in 1910, scoring 79 runs, with an 
average of 8, and last season with the same 
number of innings he totalled 118 runs, 
with an average of 14 and a highest score 
of 51 not out. 

Mr. George William Stephens was born 
at Edgbaston on April 26, 1889, and is the 
twin brother of Mr. F. G. Stephens, but 
not so good a cricketer. He was educated 
at Rossall, and, with his brother, made 
h\z debut in County cricket in 1907, scoring 


36 runs in three completed innings, 
with an average of 12. In 1908 he totalled 
72 runs, with a highest score of 26, and 
an average of 12. He played in one match 
in 1910, scoring 17, and last season he 
made 128 runs in nine innings, his highest 
score being 42 and his average 14. 

Mr. William Cecil Hands was born at 
Birmingham on December 20, 1886, and 
was educated at the King Edward vi. 
Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 
He played in three matches for Warwick¬ 
shire in 1910, scoring 17 runs in six in¬ 
nings and taking four wickete at a oost of 
41 runs each, while last season his batting 
average was 9 and his bowling average 30. 

F. E. Field, who was at the foot of the 
batting averages but second in the bowl¬ 
ing, is a fast bowler who did much to 
help his County win the Championship. 
He was born on September 23, 1875, at 
Weethley, near Alcester, and has played 
for Warwickshire since 1897. In 1900, 
for the first time, he took over 100 wickets, 
and accomplished the same performance 
in 1908, 1910, and 1911. Last season was 
one of his best, for he took 122 wickets at 
a cost of 19 rune apiece. Against Glouces¬ 
tershire he took 12 wickets for 79 runs, 
and was presented by the Committee with 
a ball bearing a silver shield, while in the 
Yorkshire match at Harrogate he took 
seven wickets for 20 runs. 

Mr. James Frederick Byrne, who ap¬ 
peared in only one match last season, when 
he scored 64, was born on June 19, 1871, at 
Penns, and educated privately. He was 
captain of the Warwickshire team for 
some years, and his highest score for the 
County was 222 against Lancashire in 1905, 
his other “ centuries ” being 115 v. Leices¬ 
tershire in 1906; 110 v. Worcestershire 
in 1901; and 100 v. Leicestershire in 1900. 
He was a famous Rugby footballer, having 
played for England in International 
matches. 

Mr. J. H. Phillips, who also made but 
one appearance last season, was born on 
December 2, 1881, at Ansley, near Ather- 
stone, and educated at Wellington. He 
was vice-captain of the County team in 
1910, but only played in three matches, 
scoring 34 rims, with an average of 6. 

H. Bates, who, like the two amateurs, 
played in but one match, and took three 
wickets for 56 runs, is a young professional 
of promise. 

It is, of course, an anomaly in the Cham¬ 
pionship system that Warwickshire should 
be at the top of the list without having 
played either Kent or Middlesex, but 
every scheme has its drawbacks, and who 
could have foreseen at the beginning of 
the season that Warwickshire would stand 
where she does now ? Mr. P. F. Warner, 
writing in the “Westminster Gazette,” 
says : 

“ A year ago and for many years pre¬ 
viously Warwickshire were voted a dull 
side, and there was, if the truth must 
be told, no great competition to arrange 
matches with them. Now we shall all 
be falling over one another to play them 
next season, for instead of an uninter¬ 
esting side which was supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to think first of all of avoid¬ 
ing defeat, they have become, under the 
keen and inspiring leadership of their 
young captain, a thoroughly attractive 
team.” 

The badge of the Warwickshire team 
consists of a chained bear and ragged staff 
embroidered on a dark-blue cap. Long 
may Mr. Foster and his merry men bear 
to victory the emblem of Warwick the 
King-maker! 

[the end.] 
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Keep At It. 

Words by R. L. N. (in “ B.O.P.”) 
Allegretto. 

(SOXG.) 

Music by John E. Campbell. 
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1. Keep up thy heart, old 

2. You’d find it not so 


fel - low; Care naught for all the bluff 
hard, man, If you could on - ly see 
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Then keep thy spir - its up, man, Dis - cour - aged nev - er be 
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How to Keep a Crocodile. 


Y ears ago—how many, I do not care to 
calculate—there appeared in the 
“B.O.P.” an article by the late Dr. 
Stradling, on his toad, “ Ambrose ”—an 
article which made me forthwith and for¬ 
ever the writer's disciple, and served as 
starting-point in a kind of rake’s progress 
which led from a common English toad 
(named Ambrose of course), through all 
kinds of scaly creatures, up to crocodiles. 

Now a crocodile will prove himself a very 
interesting pet, but so also will a toad, and 
I am not prepared to say that the former 
will afford its owner more pleasure than the 
boy will receive who contents himself with 
the humble batrachian; that depends en¬ 
tirely on the boy. A crocodile has, never¬ 
theless, special fascinations of his own, 
and I fancy there must be a good many 
boys who would like to know how to pro¬ 
cure and care for one. 

It seems fitting, of course, that a croco¬ 
dile should be something huge and rather 
terrible, but were one to attempt to domes¬ 
ticate a full-grown one, the unity between 
the pet and his owner might become too 
complete. Certainly the easiest way to 
the crocodile’s heart is through his 
stomach, but one does not wish the appeal 
to be too personal! Our crocodile should 
therefore be obtained when he is quite 
small—a mere baby in fact. He is not 
awe-inspiring in his infancy, but he is very 
quaint, with a turned-up nose, teeth like 
pearl pin-points, large eyes, and a prettily 
marked body, grey-green, brown, or 
blackish according to species. When newly 
hatched—all crocodiles are produced from 
eggs—the young are only about seven or 
eight inches long, and it is generally easy 
to get one in this country about a foot in 
length. Young crocodiles are very timid 
at first, but they are seldom vicious; in¬ 
deed, I have never known a little one of 
the size indicated attempt to bite, though 
if they are a little older when first caught 


they may do so. With kind treatment they 
gradually lose their fear, and sometimes 
become confidingly tame. 

Before obtaining a crocodile, however, 
it is necessary to have a house ready for 
him. This, w'hether simple or elaborate in 
design, must have as its essentials a tank 
large enough to hold the occupant comfort¬ 
ably, and a platform on to which he can 
climb when he wishes to leave the water, 
and the whole must be capable of being 


By T. H. GILLESPIE. 

heated. Reptiles in captivity do not, as a 
rule, require such relatively roomy accom¬ 
modation as one ought to provide for 
feathered or furry pets, and for a little 
crocodile a tank very little, if any, longer 
than himself would be sufficient for the 
time being. It is better, however, to have 
it as large as possible to allow for his 
growth. 

To make a simple but quite efficient case, 
a sound, neatly made wooden box should 


be obtained; about thirty inches long, 
eighteen inches wide, and twelve high 
when laid on its side, would be suitable (a 
packing-case will serve, or a box may be 
made from match-boarding), and a large 
square tinned or enamelled-iron dish (the 
kind used for cooking) about eighteen 
inches long, twelve or so wide, and per¬ 
haps two inches deep, having a turned- 
over rim. 


The lid of the box being removed, one 
side should be chosen to be the bottom of 
the case, and in this, towards the back and 
one end, a piece should be cut out eo that 
the dish will just slip into the hole and 
hang there by the rim, the remainder of 
the bottom forming an L-shaped platform 
along the front and one end of the case. 
An opening a few inches square should be 
cut in one end and the top of the case, and 
covered with perforated zinc to act as 


ventilators; in the other end a square piece 
can be cut out and fitted with hinges and 
a secure fastening, to form a door. The 
front should be fitted with a sheet of stout 
glass, which can either be fixed into a 
wooden frame and hinged, or set into a 
rebate and held by small wooden or metal 
buttons; it must be removable so that the 
tank may be cleaned when necessary. 

The tank, if of tin, should be well coated 
with enamel, and allowed to dry and 


harden thoroughly, and it should be soaked 
for some days with several changes of 
water before being used. The water in the 
tank must be artificially heated during 
most of the year, and the most easy way of 
effecting this is to Taise the case on four 
legs, or on a box stand, high enough to 
allow a little paraffin lamp to stand be¬ 
neath the centre of the tank, with the tank 
bottom about a couple of inches above the 
top of the chimney. 

It would add a little to the trouble of 
making the case, but it would be a decided 
improvement to have the bottom formyig 
the platform, and carrying the tank, raised 
a little inside the case, and a second bot¬ 
tom of sheet iron below it on which the 
heat from the lamp will strike and heat the 
whole interior of the case, including the 
water in the tank, uniformly. The lamp 
must be adjusted to keep the water in the 
tank at a temperature of about 80 degs. 
Fahr. ; a very small flame will be sufficient 
to heat a small case like this, and the cost 
of oil is trifling. The lamp must be kept 
clean and regularly supplied with oil, of 
course, as it must burn day and night 
during most of the year, and nothing in¬ 
flammable ought to be near it. 

The back, top, and ends of the case 
should have a covering of thick felt—the 
kind used for laying below carpets will 
do—to prevent loss of heat; it should be 
fixed in place with drawing-pins, so that 
it may be removed for cleaning when neces¬ 
sary, and may be provided with flaps to 
cover the ventilators and a curtain to 
drop over the glass front at night in very 
cold weather. 

If a larger tank is necessary, old sponge 
baths—which can frequently be obtained 
for a trifle from second-hand furniture 
shops—are very useful. The case can be 
made as before, only larger, and a circular 
opening cut in the bottom to receive the 
tank. 



A Young American Alligator lying on the Platform of his Tank. 
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I have at the time of writing a croco¬ 
dile about four feet long living in such a 
tank, which, though only three feet in dia 
meter, is quite large enough for him. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the larger 
the tank and case are, the larger must be 
the lamp. Such a case as this, though it is 
simple in design and easy to construct, may 
have a very neat appearance, and will be 
satisfactory in use, but of course it pro¬ 
vides only the bare necessities, and may 


be elaborated in various ways according to 
the taste, purse, and constructive skill of 
its owner. It might, for example, be made 
largely of glass, and contain a tank built 
of Portland cement, resting on a sheet-iron 
bottom, and flanked by a few ferns or 
growing plants which may be planted in 
pots concealed among moss or shingle ; but 
6uch a design as that would not be satis¬ 
factory unless the case were of consider¬ 
able size in proportion to the reptiles 
living in it. 

When the case has been built, and tested 


as to the efficiency and control of the 
heating arrangement, and the crocodile 
obtained, /the next consideration is the 
important one of diet. Very young croco- 
dilians will feed on earthworms (for which 
they are generally very eager) and small 
fish, very young mice, or birds, etc. They 
will generally eat raw beef cut into small 
6trips, but should not be fed wholly or too 
continuously on it. 

A6 they grow larger, mice, or birds, 


young rats, etc., may be given, as well as 
raw meat in larger proportion. The food 
should always be of a size they can swallow 
easily and without risk of choking, and 
may be given every second day, or, rather, 
evening—they are nocturnal feeders— 
which will be quite often enough. 

The temperature of the tank and case 
should be kept at about 80 to 85 degs.; it 
should not be allowed to fall below 70 or 
rise above 90 degs. A small thermometer 
should be hung in the case, and the tem¬ 
perature noted regularly. Some sunshine 


is desirable, and, if possible, the case 
should be placed so that the sun can shine 
into it for a part of the day, but so that a 
shaded portion is always available, and 
attention must be given to the ventilation 
lest the case become too hot. The tank 
should be cleaned out and refilled with 
fresh tepid water as often as it appears 
necessary—about once a week, perhaps. 

Several different kinds of crocodiles are 
imported, and specimens may be obtained 
from dealers at prices ranging from about 
ten shillings upwards, according to species, 
size, and supply. My own favourites arc 
the broad-snouted crocodile and the 
American alligator. The former, a native 
of West Africa, is a dwarf species, and 
does not grow to more than a few feet— 
five or six—in length; it is handsomely 
marked, and is gentle and easily tamed. 

The alligator is probably the hardiest 
and most intelligent of all crocodilians, as 
well as the most easily obtained and 
cheapest. He is generally a lazy, good- 
tempered beast; he bears captivity as if 
he realised what an immense amount of 
trouble it saves him in the way of pro¬ 
curing a living in a competitive world, and 
he is easily tamed. He quickly learns to 
recognise the person who feeds him, and to 
distinguish him from other folk, though 
his affection is scarcely more than tolera¬ 
tion combined with a lively sense of meat 
and dead mice to come. 

When kept in a roomy tank and at a 
proper temperature, a crocodile grows 
fairly rapidly, about a foot a year or more, 
but as it reaches the limits of ita tank and 
case the growth will probably be retarded, 
and, being very sluggish, it doee not suffer 
from being kept in rather cramped 
quarters. 



An American Crocodile. A Species with a Narrow Snout, inhabiting 
Florida, Cuba, etc. 
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III.—MODELLING IN CARDBOARD. 

By Fred. W. Burokss. 


ODELLDfG In cardboard is an old amusement 
practised by boys very extensively half a century 
ago. Great impetus to it was given in the early days 
of the kindergarten system of teaching the young. 
But boys must not imagine that modelling in card¬ 
board is necessarily the work of children, as some 
of the most beautiful models have been made by 
grown-up men and women. Working models drawn 
to scale are made for the use of architects and 
surveyors, and very beautiful indeed they may be 
if finished off by the artistic worker, who can give 
them quite a realistic appearance. Models of 
cathedrals, ruined castles, bridges, and quite little 
cottages can be made of cardboard, and afterwards 
decorated and adorned by outside additions. They 
can be mounted on a wooden base, and surrounded 
by miniature trees, fences, and imitation pathways 
and gardens ; even by little figures representing people 
who would be likely to visit such places. 

The materials needed to carry out such work are by 
no means expensive, and probably most of our readers 
will possess some of them. There should be a sharp 
knife, a pair of scissors, a substantial straight-edge, 
preferably a flat wooden rule with a metal edge, a pair 
of compasses, and strong glue or cement ; a few pencils 
and paints completing the outfit. The modeller must 
provide himself with some stout pieces of brown card¬ 
board for foundation work and white Bristol board of 
different thicknesses for the buildings and objects he 
Intends to make. For imitation stone-work grey card¬ 
board with a slightly rough surface is excellent. Some¬ 
times thinner strips of chocolate-coloured thin cards— 
like photo mounts—may be used as overlays to 
imitate the wood-work of black and white houses ; for 
that class of building is by far the easiest and most 
effective for the young beginner to imitate. 

Having made the design, or copied a drawing or plan, 
the sl 7 .es of the different pieces required must be 
marked out on the card which is afterwards to be cut 
to shape. Sometimes it is easier to carry the frame¬ 
work of a house all round in one piece, cutting the 
angles slightly, but not through ; these, when bent. 


forming the corners of the house. Such models can be 
strengthened by adding corner pieces, outside if in 
accord with the architecture, otherwise by inserting 
them inside. 

At first a somewhat strong and substantial building 
should be attempted ; indeed, the first lesson which may 
be learned is that strength and stability are essential 
to good and effective work. Some modellers in card¬ 
board use tiny wooden pegs to strengthen the corners ; 
for that purpose they bore holes with a bradawl, 
and insert the pegs crosswise through the comers, 
gluing them tightly in position, cutting off the pro¬ 
jecting pieces when dry. Some use either a stout card¬ 
board or a thin wooden base to hold the fabric together. 
This they will glue to a wooden stand. 

True proportions, whether in the model of a chair, 
table, garden seat, or a house, should be observed. 
Indeed, the aim must always lie to use measurements 
proportionate with the original, of course on a reduced 
scale. In copying large buildings or old ruins it is 
best to get the main outline and waits as accurate as 
possible, and then follow the detail as closely as the 
modeller is able, leaving out those little intricate parts 
that would scarcely add to the effect, and yet entail 
considerable labour. In modelling houses in cardboard 
a little piece of thin glass slightly larger than the 
window opening should be obtained. This can be 
glued upon the framework inside the building; and 
when hard, small strips of cardboard may be glued 
on the glass to imitate the window-panes or the 
sashes. Some verv artistically imitate old lead lights, 
and even stained-glass windows, by painting on the 
glass. 

The effect of a building modelled in cardboard 
depends very mucli on the colouring of the exterior. 
Crude models sometimes look very tawdry when badly 
[tainted or carelessly decorated, whereas others with 
ess work in making them can be rendered very effective 
by giving greater attention to the decorative exterior. 
Sometimes a garden is very effectively shown surround¬ 
ing the house: a little moss and a small quantity of 
finely chopped wool making capital flowers. The 


walks may be made of sand scattered upon a surface 
covered with glue, or an easier method is to cut a piece 
of coarse sandpaper and paste it on the frame. Coarse 
sandpaper on the walls of the house when coloured 
grey or white makes an excellent imitation of stucco 
work. 

Perhaps some will prefer to start with more modest 
beginnings, and to try their hands on simple objects. 
There are many bovs in the country who have access 
to outdoor garden appointments, dog kennels, hen 
roosts, chicken coops, and the like. These they can 
easily measure, and will be quite sure of having the 
right proportions. They can be measured in feet or 
yards and their models made in corresponding inches, 
thus saving the trouble of working out a sum in pro¬ 
portion or in decimals. The wire-netting on chicken 
runs can be imitated by little pieces of lace, some of 
which is identical in form to the mesh of the wire¬ 
netting. A dovecote makes a very pretty model, and 
is very easy to make. A few miniature birds to fasten 
on the dovecote ledge can be bought from any toy- shop ; 
and the dovecote on the top of the pole can be glued 
into position by making a hole in a stout piece of wood, 
covering it with coarse sandpaper ; or, better still, 
gluing on a few very tiny pebbles in imitation of cobble¬ 
stones. Between them here and there can be inserted 
a few bits of moss, and a dab or two of green and brown 
paint with a fine brush, thus imitating an old court¬ 
yard. A fountain, too, makes an excellent model, and 
is bv no means difficult to produce. Some boys are 
fond of imitating carts, and some more expert in the 
work have found pleasure in making model bicycles 
and motor cars. 

Models well made and nicely finished are acceptable 
ornaments in the home. They stand well in the 
entrance hall, either on brackets or on an old cabinet. 
The boy who is able to use a fretsaw will sometimes be 
able to give still greater effect to the simple modelling 
by adding delicate overlays; and boys artistically 
Inclined will embellish and decorate their work until 
the simple cardboard model becomes a thing of beauty 
and au art treasure. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 715 . 
B L. H. Jokjsch. 



white. | 7 + 8 = 15 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 

S OLUTION of No. 714.—1, Kt—R6. 

Black has 5 replies, and the mates 
follow with the Q at K3, B2 or 5. 
Grimshaw’s 3J is solved by 1, N C4. 
Lehner’s is 1, P G3, K F6. 2, P G4, 
K E6 (or a). 3, P G5, K D6. 4, P G6, 
K E6. 5, P G7, K F6. 6, P G8 M, K E6. 
7, M G6J. (a) K G6 (or b). 3, K E7, 

K G7. 4, M G5f, K H6. 5, K F6, K H7. 
6, K F7, K H6. 7, M H5J. (6) K G7. 

3, M C6, K G8. 4, M G6t, K H8. 5, 

K F7, K H7. 6, P G5, K H8. 7, M H6J. 

Blathy’s begins with 1, M Al, N G4. 
2, M Cl, N F3. 3, M Gl, N H5. 4, M HI, 
P A3. 5, M Al, and at 75, M HI, P Al L. 
70, M:A1, and 78, M HI, P El L. 79, 
M:E1, N Dl. 80, M E3. 81, M C3. 82, 
M C7, N C6. 83, M:F7t, 0:F7. 84, K:F7, 
N D7. 85, K E7, N E8. 86, K:E8. 87, 

P F7. 88, P F8 M, K G7. 89, M F6, 

K G8. 90, M:G6t, K H7. 91, K F7, 
K H8. 92, M H6J. 

A. C. White’s is 1, P E4, P D:E3 (or a). 
2, P G4, P:G3. 3, P F4J. (a) P F:E3. 
2, P C4, P:C3. 3 P D4J. 

There are a few examples which show 
the taking in passing very neatly. By 
S. Trcala, K B7 ; L G4; O D7 ; P C2, 
D2, E2. K D5; M Dl; N Al; P B6, 
C4, D6. J2.—By M. Feigl. K H3 ; LA6; 
M E3 ; N E5, FI ; O F8, G6; P D2, F2. 
K D5 ; N C2 ; 0 B6 ; P A7, C5, D3, E4, 
F3. *3.—By W. Henneberger, K H8; 

N F5, G5 ; O B4, H6; P C3, F2, G2, H2. 
K E5 ; P D6, F4, G4. |3.—By the same, 

K A8; L Al; M C8, E8; O D4, D7; 
P B5, C2, D3, E2, G4, K D5 ; L H8 : M B3, 
H3 ; N A7 ; P B4, D6, F4, F7, H2.J3. 

The finest problem of the kind is one 
from the year 1866, by J. Kohtz and C. 
Kockelkorn. K H6; M A8 ; N F3, F4; 
O D8; P D2, H4, H5. K F6; L A2; 
M C2; N A4; O D7, F8; P B5, C3, C4, 
E6, E7, F5.J5. 

■ The taking in passing makes it possible 
th^t a double check can be given without 
moving the chocking pieces, as is shown 
by these 6 pieces : K B8 ; MAI; N B1 ; 
P A5. K A6 ; P B7. White plays N D3t, 
and Black must interpose his P fiom B7 to 
B5. White takes this P by moving his P 
to B6, and the pieces at Al and D3 give 
check. This can be made into a three- 
mover thus, K C7 ; M E2 ; N H3 ; P A5, 
B3, C3, E5. K B5; P A7, B7.J3. F. 
Capraez in Switzerland, in 1854, and J. G. 
Schultz in Sweden, in 1860, were the first 
to show this kind of double check. W. Pauly 
has lately made a 3$ in which Black gives 
this kind of double check, thus : K C5 ; 


LEI; M A5, H6 ; N A2, B2 ; O E3, F5 ; 
P C6, D2, F2, F6, G3, H5. K E5 ; M C3; 
N Gl; O Dl, H3 ; P A7, C4, F7.J3. 

TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. H. C.—Study your two problems again. 

0. U. P.—The K can capture; study Meyer’s 
‘ Guide.” A coin collector may tell you. 

JV* JT J5T 

OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 121. 

By A. Crossland (Stalybridge). 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 

T he idea will be familiar to many players, 
but very good for a young composer. 

Games. 

W. M. Jackson (London) writes : “ I 

am rather fond of taking an opponent off 
the ‘ Old Fourteenth ’ opening by playing 
9—13 in the endeavour to force the “ Laird 
and Lady ” opening. Now supposing he 
does not take the cut 17—14 which makes 
it, what happens ? I am only a young 
player and do not know the result of his 
refusing to take this somewhat trappy 
opening.” 

The following series of six games illus¬ 
trate the loss for white when the refusal 
to play the “ Laird and Lady ” takes the 
particular line shown in No. 1 and 2 games. 
The remaining four openings show how the 
same less may occur : 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 

11—15 11—15 11—15 9—13 9—13 9—13 

23—19 22—17 21—17 21—17 23—19 21—17 

8—ll(a) 8—11(6) 9—13(c)ll—15 11—15 11—15 
22—17 23—19 25—21 25—21 21—17 23—19 

9—13 9—13 8—11 8—11 8-11 8—11 

25—22 26-22 23—19 23—19 25—21 25—21 

And we now have the following situation, 
which is a loss for white : 


white. 



BLACK. 

Black to move and win. 


Continue for a win : 

*5— 9 15—24 15-24 7—11 2—11 13—22 

26—23 28—19 28—19 19—16 27—23 26—17 

9—14 11—15 4— 8 12—19 6— 9 8—12 

24— 20 32—28 30—26 23— 7 22—18 31—27 

then 9—13, and black wins. 

(а) 9—13, 21—17, 8—11, 25—22, position 

(б) 9—13, 25—22, 8—11, 23—19, 

(c) 8—11, 25—21, 9—13, 23—19, „ 

* Only move to win. 

Solution to Problem No. 120. 

• By Henry O. Robinson. 

Position : Black man on 1 ; King, 3; 
White man on 25 ; King, 15 ; White to 
move and win. 

15-11 6— 9 18—15 3 - 8 15—11 22—26 
1_ 6 22—18 13—17 16—12 17—22 16—19 

25— 22 9—13 11—16 8— 3 12—16 W. wins. 


Correspondence. 

A. Crossland (Stalybridge).—Your solu¬ 
tions to Problems No. 114 and 115 are 
correct. We show one of your own above. 
The other has a duplicate win by 17—13. 

“ Reader ” (Rueben).—The “ Daily News ” 
twopenny handbook on draughts shows the 
rules of the game. 



Advise.— 1. Dr. Gordon Stables has been dead 
some time. 2. Keep clear of the advertisement 
you mention; give up for ever the harmful and 
sinful habit; take all the healthy outdoor exercise 
you can and the “cold tub” of a morning, and 
keep your thoughts on pure and wholesome things; 
then you will gradually feel the benefit. 

J. J. 0. (Hamilton, Ont.).—Anything of the kind 
submitted to us is sure of consideration on its merits. 
More than this we cannot promise. 

J. C. E. B. (Burnley).—Hope to publish something 
more from Mr. Dunlop soon, and also from Mr. 
Hervey. 

R. C. E. (Galle, Ceylon).—1. If you like to send the 
letters to us, they sliall be duly forwarded to the 
writers you mention; but we do not furnish 
addresses without- permission. 2. We have already 
published articles on the construction of model 
flying machines, and cannot send further details 
through the post. Why not subscribe for the 
“ B.O.P.” regularly and so miss nothing ? 






VIEWS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

i. Great Court at Trinity College. 2 and 5. Kins'* College Chapel. 3. St. John's College and River Cam. 4. St. John's College and 
Old Bridge of St. John’s. 6. Peterhouse College. 7. Pembroke College. 
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“The assassin came to earth headlong." 


Black Roger: 

A BUGLER-CHARGER COMBINE. 

By J. DOUG ALL REID, 

Author of “ The Hidden Terror “ Conn's Coup " etc. 
(Illustrated by 3. JELUOOK.) 

“ TTThat’s that ? Black Roger sneaked T—no T " 

YY “ Oh, but yes. The horse is gone, an’ bo is the 

Parsee, Hassan, an’ so is the captain’s gold watch an’ 
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some two hundred rupees in cam. Tell you, 
boys, the bold Parsee made a clean sweep 
while he was at it! Anything he left was 
a bit too heavy to shift, bet your boots.” 

“ Any arms? ” 

“Yes; a Lce-Metford an’ two hundred 
rounds.” 

“ Which just gives me the notion that 
the captain’s pet syce wasn’t a Parsee at 
all, but an Afridi in disguise.” 

“ Sticks! How d’ye make that out? ” 

“ This way. The few Parsees in this 
distric’ are one an’ all well-to-do chapB; 
it’s too far out’n their proper country for 
the other Bort to come. If Hassan had 
been what he said he was he’d have asked 
his brother Parsees to help him to some¬ 
thing better than a groom’s billet. Well, 
he didn’t. Then when he bolts he burdens 
his horse with the extra weight of a rifle 
an’ two hundred rounds of ball, although 
he knew he’d have to go like the wind to 
get clear an’ that every extra ounce would 
tell. Now, a Parsee don’t care a hump for 
rifles—he has no use for them—though he 
would risk his life any day for money. 
But an Afridi of any clan whatever would 
sell his ssul an’ those of all his friends 
for a rifle an’ two hundred rounds. Trust 
me, boys, under the Parsee turban, if you 
can call that japanned headpiece a turban, 
the slim Hassan hid an Afridi, like as not 
a Marri.” 

As the speaker, a keen-eyed veteran, 
with a nose like the beak of a hawk, ceased 
his shrewd Bumming up of the position, his 
estimate received prompt confirmation in 
the entrance of Captain Rayan’s soldier 
servant. 

“ Now, you chaps who are dons at 
frontier work, now’s your chance,” the new¬ 
comer sang out before he was much more 
than through the tent doorway. “ Three 
hundred rupees reward out.” 

The half-dozen men in the tent jumped 
at that. Three hundred rups! 

“ For the Parsee ? ” asked one, ex¬ 
citedly. 

“ He ain’t no Parsee, an’ never was,” 
came the contemptuous answer. “ He’s a 
Marri, an’ an old hand at the lootin’ 
game.” 

The hawk-nosed veteran, whose estimate 
had hit the truth so accurately, lay back 
against his kit-bag and chuckled. Then 
he asked : 

“ Anything new added to the lost list? ’’ 

“ Yes—the captain’s revolver an’ fifty 
rounds, ’sides a Wootz sword the cap. paid 
five hundred rups for. The Parsees nere 
are so annoyed over their caste bein’ 
dragged into the thing that they are payin’ 
two of the three hundred. They say that 
the thievin’ sweep hasn't even a right to 
the name of Hassan, an’ by this time my 
boss is inclined to believe them. My hat, 
but he is in a wax, that captain of ours ! ” 

“ I'll nigh say as it serves him jolly well 
right," said one of the listeners. “ He 
would go trustin’ that syce, although he 
was warned agin him an’ knew the oily 
sneak couldn’t tell the truth if he tried. 
Awell, Captain Rayan has bought a big 
thing in experience, like some of the rest 
of us, an’ has paid a big price for it, like 
some of the rest of us ag’in. He’ll 
never see Black Roger nor the plunder no 
more.” 

14 That seems to be his own opinion. He 
sayB he wouldn’t have minded the other 
things so much, but that he wouldn’t have 
lost the sword for a lot an’ the horse for 
any money.” 

‘‘Looks as he had lost both, though.” 

“ Yes. Of course, there’s always a 
chance that some of the other Afridis may 
hear of the reward an’ sneak the horse 
from Hassan to get it, but the chance is 
not much. The Parsee, as he calls himself, 
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would be sure to sell the charger to one of 
the chiefs, first go.” 

“ One of the chiefs! Why, man, he 
hasn’t had time to get it over the border 
yet, much less sell it.” 

“ That’s true enough; but with the start 
he’s got he’s like to be over the border 
before there’s much chance of collaring 
him. No, it’s all up.” 

That concise summary appeared to em¬ 
body the general opinion, and the group 
dispersed itself in various directions out¬ 
side—all except one man, who, seated on 
a pile of tent pegs, appeared to be think¬ 
ing to somewhat earnest purpose, if his 
keen yet abstracted expression went for 
anything. 

He looked older than his years, which 
just scraped over the twenty mark. He 
was of wiry yet powerful build, with bold 
bluff features and a pair of blue-grey eyes 
that glinted like bayonets. His reputation,’ 
by the way, was much in keeping with the 
uncanny impression conveyed by those 
same eyes, and not on all the border was 
there one who could give him a lead when 
it came to running risks. Playing with 
fire seemed to be the man’s natural bent, 
and his past performances in that line had 
made him the talk of the station. At 
once the oldest of the buglers and the 
youngest of the fighters in the place, Jim 
Delrner was yet a whole age cycle in him¬ 
self. 


He continued to sit on the tent pegs for 
quite half an hour after the others had 
gone; then rose and made a bee-line for 
Captain Rayan’s quarters. 

“What want? ” asked a peon, meeting 
him just without the door. 

“ Want to see the captain.” 

“ Can’t see. He busy write, an’ I not 
think he-” 


“You hop into that tent, my lad, an’ 
tell Captain Rayan that Bugler Delrner, 
of 4 D,’ wants to see him. If you don’t, 
you’ll get something as’U hurt you more 
than thinkin’.” 

The peon looked at the speaker, and 
decided that it might be as well to comply. 
Somehow the look in those blue-grey eyes 
had a depressing effect on his usual cocky 
assurance. 

“Well, my man, what is it? ” asked the 
captain, sharply, as Delrner entered. The 
man who has been spoofed by a Marri is 
seldom in a humour fortrifling. 

44 Leave to quit the camp now an’ stay 
out till to-morrow at reveille.” 

44 For what purpose ? ” 

44 Scouting.” 

44 You’ve heard something? ” 

44 Yes, sir,” replied Delrner, but volun¬ 
teered no further information. What he 
intended waB in a way scouting, and it 
had to do with Black Roger as well—but 
he did not wieh to tell the captain that if 
he could avoid doing so. Getting through a 
string of explanations would necessarily 
make for delay, and delay was about the 
last thing he wanted just then. Besides, 
he could not be anything like sure of suc¬ 
cess, and was averse to making even by 
implication promises he might be unable to 
fulfil. 

44 Well, I suppose I ought to ask you 
all about it,” said the captain, after eyeing 
him for a minute or two; 44 but as I am 
very busy I’ll let it go at trusting you. 
You’ve been out before and should know 
your way about by now. Yes, you can go.” 

Delrner saluted and left the tent; going 
straight to the main guard. 

44 I’ve come from Captain Rayan, an’ I 
want to see the prisoner,” he announced, 
speaking with so much quiet assurance that 
the sergeant in charge never once thought 
of asking questions. 

44 All right; he’s in there,” said the non- 


com., jerking his thumb towards a cur 
tained-off corner oi the great marquee. 
44 Want anything particular with him?” 

44 Only to ask a question.” 

The other nodded, and the bugler at once 
passed under the canvas screen. . 

A thin, weedy, and very badly scared 
Hindu, chained by the leg to a heavy iron 
bar, sat up hurriedly among some straw 
and began a yoluble protestation of all- 
embracing innocence. Delrner cut him 
short with an impatient gesture. 

44 Shut up !” he said. 

44 I not able tell-” 

44 Glad to hear it—you’ve told plenty 
already. Suppose you start telling the 
truth, for a change ? ” 

44 1 always truth tell, sahib.” 

44 Yes—tell it you can’t bear the sight 
of it. But never mind that now. The 
thing just at present is—Can you give a 
straight answer to a straight question? ” 

44 What it—the question?” asked the 
other, with a deeply injured air. 

44 Well, we know for sure that you helped 
Hassan's little game, an’ only spoiled your 
own by bein’ too late in bolting,” said the 
bugler, slowly. 44 But we know besides 
that he threatened to murder you if you 
refused, an’ that will go far to get you 
off easy—if you do one thing now.” 

44 What thing—what?” asked the pri¬ 
soner, with feverish eagerness. 

44 Give a straight answer to the question 
I spoke of a minute ago. But mind you, it 
must be a true answer, for you won’t get 
fixed up afore I come back—an’ if I find 
you’ve been lying I’ll pile the evidence up 
against you all I can.” 

44 Say question, sahib; I tell true.” 

44 Then here it is. Did you know that 
a rock slide has blocked the Vulture Gate 
for the last forty-eight hours ? ” 

44 No, I not. But has it?" replied the 
man quickly; and the surprise in his voice, 
no lesB than that on his face, spoke for 
his sincerity. 

44 Yes, it has. An’ now, listen : Did 
Hassan know ? ” 

44 No, sahib, he not, for he say he go 
that way.” Then, as the inevitable result 
of this ignorance dawned upon him, he 
added excitedly, 44 He not get through that 
way; have to come to Muggar Wade.” 

44 Yes, he’ll have to come back to the 
Muggar Wade; an’ I’ll catch him there,’* 
muttered Delrner under his breath, the 
queer light in his eyes deepening. 

44 Hope sahib does catch,” said the 
Hindu, fervently, as the bugler left him. 
44 I not want to do at all, but Hassan’s 
knife very big and plenty sharp.” 

With which specious attempt at self¬ 
justification he lay down again, feeling 
himself to be the victim of untoward cir¬ 
cumstances. He was much given to boast¬ 
ing that his grandfather had been a noted 
credit to the Kshatriyas, or militapr, caste; 
but considering that he had a knife of his 
own, and had never once thought of oppos¬ 
ing it to that of the bullying Hassan, it 
looked as though the fighting blood in him 
had become badly diluted somehow. 


As soon as he felt assured that the 
escaping thief could not get through the 
rugged mountain pass known as the Vulture 
Gate, Delrner began to see success 
materialising before his eyes. The block¬ 
ing of the defile meant that the dismaved 
bandit would have to retrace considerably 
more than half his journey, coming almost 
straight 'back to the Muggar Wade, a de» 
cidedly dangerous ford beyond which lay 
the only alternative line of.retreat to the 
hills. The bugler was not surprised that 
Hassan had in the first instance taken the 
longer and more arduous route through the 



vulture Gate, as by such action he had, or 
would have, had all gone well, hampered 
pursuit to quite a crippling extent. Now 
that the Vulture Gate was shut, however, 
there was nothing left to the fugitive save 
to return and run the blockade, bo to speak, 
at the river. And as it was fifteen miles 
each way for the thief against no more 
than a six miles’ run for Delmer, the latter 
had a fairly robust belief that he would 
get there first, despite the fact that his 
opponent was mounted on about the best 
horse in the Army. 

He did get there first; arriving on the 
field of operations about an hour before 
sunset. 

A very brief examination of the position 
and its surroundings convinced him that 
if he was to have any chance of success at 
all he must cross the river. There was no 
cover of rock or vegetation on the hither 
side of the stream, nothing behind which 
he could hide and from which he could 
effect a surprise. And surprise it had to 
be, with the resulting surrender or over¬ 
powering of Hassan. There was the rifle, 
of course, but Delmer had neither the 
warrant nor the inclination to shoot the 
man down if it was possible to take him 
prisoner. If he showed fight it would be 
different; then the chapter of chances 
would rule. 

The ford, whose distinctive name of 
Muggar Wade was grimly significant of its 
special peril, was of considerable breadth 
and was much encumbered by sunken rocks 
and slanting ridges of torrent-heaped 
gravel. At no point was it capable of sub¬ 
merging an adult wader over mid-thigh 
under normal conditions; but this, so far 
from adding to its security, very greatly 
increased the risk with which it invested 
an attempted crossing, for it allowed the 
Muggars to attack by land— i.e. with their 
feet on the bottom—as well as when freely 
swimming. The repulsive reptiles made 
this section of the river a favourite haunt, 
and it was seldom indeed that they were 
not sufficiently in evidence to induce 
caution in those attempting the passage. 
Mindful of this, Delmer kept a sharp 
look-out from the first, and his surprise 
-was considerable when during the whole 
crossing he saw no more than one or two 
of the dreaded saurians. For some reason 
or other, they appeared to have temporarily 
deserted the place. 

On the farther side the question sug¬ 
gesting itself for immediate answer was 
that affecting the fittest place for his one- 
man ambuscade, and he answered it by 
deciding to locate himself just within the 
jaws of the grim defile through which the 
road ran on its way to the farther hill 
region. This defile or pass gaped like a 
broad doorway in a line of cliffs about a 
mile away. In its craggy mouth he would 
be able to he hid until such time as he 
chose to reveal himself, while on the open 
ground beside the ford he would be liable 
to detection at any moment, and that not 
only by the man he was trying to circum¬ 
vent, but also by any wandering Khel who 
might be on the prowl in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Keeping a wary eye about him for pos¬ 
sible developments, he crossed the inter¬ 
vening strip of open ground and reached 
the pass. Here a place of retreat among 
the rocks was soon found, and he quickly 
settled himself therein, prepared for a more 
or less lengthened watch. According to his 
calculations, Hassan could not put in any 
*very speedy appearance. 

He was wrong, for barely ten minutes 
had passed before he saw, far out on the 
sunlit flat on the other side of the river, a 
'black dot which, as he continued to watch 
its seemingly slow approach, gradually re¬ 
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solved itself into a solitary horseman. It 
was Hassan. 

“ I’m just in time,” he muttered. 
“ Sunset’s not far off, an’ another hour 
would have made a blind-man’s buff game 
of it. But he must have made the pace a 
cracker to get here so soon! No other 
horse ’cep’ Black Roger could have— 
hello! ” 

The exclam*ation was evoked by the 
sudden discovery that coming down the 
pass towards him, and barely three hundred 
yards distant, were three tall, heavily 
armed hillmen. They, too, had seen the 
approaching horseman ; but, so far as could 
be guessed from their excited gesticula¬ 
tions, his appearance had taken them 
wholly by surprise. Passing Delmer’s 
hiding-place, they went down towards the 
ford, and, seating themselves on a boulder, 
awaited the arrival of the new-comer. 

Meanwhile, up in his rock ambush, the 
bugler’s actions had become touched with a 
new and decidedly sinister significance. 
His air of assured coolness had gone, giving 
place to a rush of strong, if repressed, ex¬ 
citement. His face, as he began filling 
the magazine of the Lee-Metford with 
cartridges and looking out on the ford and 
its surroundings, had grown hard and dour 
—exactly the look of a man scanning the 
arena of an immediately impending life 
and death fight. 

And that was practically what it had 
come to. Dealing with Hassan alone 
might—probably would, have been a com¬ 
paratively easy job, but Hassan with three 
compeers at his back was a big proposi¬ 
tion. The possibility of besting the 
treacherous ex-syce by ambushing tactics 
was extinguished, and there remained only 
the chances of direct attack and hammer 
and tongs conflict with a quartette of 
skilled and seasoned scouts. The peculiar 
sensations attending lodgment in tight 
corners were no new things to our bugler, 
but it is certain that he had never before 
felt them so strongly operative as he did 
then. Yet there was no doubt, no hesita¬ 
tion, no wavering. He was as firmly re¬ 
solved upon the recapture of Black Roger 
as he had been at first, the only difference 
made by the unexpected appearance of 
the three men being that it had rendered 
a fight certain. Well, that could not be 
helped. 

Slow though his distant progress had 
seemed, nearer approach showed that the 
horseman was riding hard, and for that 
there was good reason. The sun was sink¬ 
ing low, and in half an hour more dark¬ 
ness would have fallen. To negotiate the 
Muggar Wade after sunset was a perform¬ 
ance calling for very much more pluck 
than the sham Parsee was blessed with. 
It was bad enough in the daytime, with 
serrated saurian jaws grinning all round, 
but at night-! 

As he drew nearer it became increasingly 
evident that in his anxiety to remedy his 
initial mistake Hassan had drawn heavily 
upon the strength and stamina of his 
mount. Yet, though reeking with sweat 
and covered with dust, Black Roger main¬ 
tained his reputation for fire and dash 
unimpaired. There was a fierce struggle 
in the water—the horse being determined 
to drink and the man equally determined 
t » prevent him—and though neither won 
outright the battle was sufficiently drawn 
to enable Black Roger to carry his foam- 
splashed head high in at least modified 
triumph. Nor, when he was finally pulled 
up at the spot where the three hillmen 
waited, did his characteristic resentment 
of roughness appear to have suffered much 
eclipse. He had obtained but a scrimp 
drink, snatched against opposition, and in 
his angry resolve to get even he gave his 
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rider a warm time—so warm, indeed, that 
the man was at last obliged to dismount 
and tether the obstreperous brute to an up¬ 
standing pinnacle of rock. 

The moment had now come for action 
on Delmer's part, and it found him just 
a little undecided as to the precise course 
such action should take. A fight, as he 
saw clearly, was unavoidable, but his 
trouble was anent whether he should show 
himself first or fire from cover and while 
his presence was still unexpected. In 
common with a good many soldiers of my 
acquaintance, he had a queer disinclina¬ 
tion to fire on even an unworthy enemy 
without warning—a sensitive regard forthe 
rule of fair play that is in no way the 
outcome of ignorance of the rough-and- 
ready laws of war. In the event the 
decision was not left to him, for while he 
was puzzling over it the matter was taken 
out of his hands by an exercise of that 
hideous treachery that more .than offsets 
the undoubted courage of the Indian hill- 
man. One of the three strangers crept 
behind the wholly unsuspecting ex-syce, 
and as the latter was in the act of lighting 
a cigarette drove a broad-bladed hill knife 
eighteen inches in length into the back of 
his neck. He dropped dead. 

But the murderer got no time to gloat 
over the deed, much less profit by it, for 
even as the hapless wretch fell Delmer’s 
rifle rang out among the upper rocks, and 
the assassin came to earth headlong. The 
other two yelled and snatched at their 
rifles, intent on full and instant vengeance, 
but a second shot from the hidden marks¬ 
man echoed down the pass, and another 
went sprawling beside the original slayer. 
The third, evidently thinking better of the 
fighting notion, was in the act of bolting 
when his two discomfited associates 
staggered up from the ground. It was 
plain that both were severely wounded, 
and had Delmer been of the same kidney 
as themselves their continued existence 
would not have been worth many minutes’ 
urchase. The latter, however, was not 
uilt for killing wounded men, and so he 
sat in his hole while the unwounded bandit 
aided the reeling but still rapid retreat of 
his distressed compatriots. And it was 
significant of the scare possessing all 
three that they never once seemed to 
think of taking Black Roger with them, 
great though they knew his rupee value 
to be. 

Delmer, however, did not fail to make 
amends for their lack in that respect, and 
long before they were out of Bight he was 
on the move. Perhaps, too, the sound of 
distant shouting in the high pass had some¬ 
thing to do with it, but his haste in rushing 
out and down towards the tethered horse 
was in curious contrast to the deliberation 
that had marked his movements hitherto. 
It looked as if he anticipated the instant 
advent of some new and overwhelming 
adverse force. Nor was such anticipation 
belied, for before he had covered more 
than half the distance to the scene of the 
recent tragedy the insistent shouting had 
trebled and there had begun to blend with 
it a dropping fire of rifles. The meaning, 
and one too plain to be mistaken, was that 
if he did not get back across the river in 
short order, not his days only, but his 
minutes, were numbered. The Marris were 
evidently in strong force in the upper pass, 
and the rapidly increasing volume of the 
noise they were making pointed to a deter¬ 
mination on their part to give him a race 
for his life, Black Roger, and such plunder 
as might lie to hand. Yet, though he knew 
all this; knew, too, the full extent of hia 
danger, he would not allow himself to be 
flurried into panic, still less into neglect¬ 
ing the discharge of an obvious duty. 
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Despite the unnerving speed of the enemy’s 
approach, and the fact that the bullets were 
beginning to shrill and glance and strike 
all round him, his first work was to collect 
the rifles lying about and smash their lock- 
action mechanism against the rocks. It 
needed but a single two-handed swipe to 
dispose of each, but- even that took some 
time when every moment was of supreme 
importance. 

The rifles accounted for, he secured the 
captain’s revolver and the Wootz sword, 
but made no attempt to recover the watch 
and the stolen rupees. The weapons were 
easily got at, they had been carried openly; 
but to get the other things he would have 
had to search the dead thief’s clothing, 
and to that proceeding he felt a very 
strong aversion indeed—-besides, there was 
no time. Fast though the darkness was 
now falling, the figures of the horde tear¬ 
ing down the pass towards him were 
becoming individually visible, showing 
them to be quite uncomfortably near. 
What was worse, a second body had all at 
once appeared on the upper bank of the 
river and were racing for the ford like 
wolves, while from both sections the rattle 
and crack of firing was continuous. The 
very air around him was humming with 
bullets as he ran towards Black Roger. 
True, the marksmen were firing with next 
to no aim, but at such close range the risk 
of being hit by a chance shot was very 
great—and a chance bullet would do its 
business as effectively as the best-aimed 
missile that ever flew ! 

“ Now, old ohap, if ever you legged it, 
you’ve got to leg it now,” he cried as he 
reached the still foaming Black Roger and 
scrambled up into the saddle. "If we 
stick here it’s knives, and if we stick in 
the river it’s muggars, so put your best 
hoof into it. I’ll save you if you’ll save 
me.” 

The grand beast seemed to understand, 
for no sooner was it free of the rock than, 
without waiting for guidance, it wheeled 
and set off at a long, stretching gallop. 

And the need for haste had by this time 
grown absolute. The crowd coming down 
the pass were now so near that a dozen or 


more of the leaders had stopped shooting— 
some of them had discarded their rifles 
altogether indeed, and were sprinting 
ahead with drawn knives, yelling the while 
like a pack of wolves. The section on the 
river bank were also lessening the chances 
of escape at an alarming rate, and that, 
with the whining and whizzing of thicken¬ 
ing bullets, convinoed Delmer that if they 
got over, it could only be by throwing 
prudence to the winds and taking risks 
headlong. 

“Leg it, old boy, leg it!” he yelled, 
and passing the rein ends under his belt 
to free his hands, he began firing, at the 
river-bank party. Whether he hit any of 
them or not he had no time to find out, 
for by now Black Roger’s blood was up, 
and it was thundering down on the ford 
like a tornado, apparently caring as little 
for the chance of falls as it did for the 
grisly muggar mob which the dying light 
showed crawling and darting and splashing 
along the whole course of the ford. Cover¬ 
ing the last hundred yards the pace was 
terrific, fairly out-racing the racing hill- 
men, and when it finally shot into the river 
.full stretch, with its yelling rider blazing 
aw'ay at the yelling enemy as fast as he 
could pull trigger, the black horse had 
parted company with caution about as com¬ 
pletely as had Delmer. 

It was as well, perhaps; a cooler survey 
of what was before them might have 
shaken the nerves of both. For though 
the Indian “ croc.” is not individually 
remarkable for courage, when the advan¬ 
tages of numbers and situation are on its 
side it can be as dangerous as any brute 
alive. Delmer knew this, but he also knew 
that as long as the horse kept its footing 
and kept moving the chance of direct 
attack was comparatively remote, making 
the danger not quite so great as it looked. 
But to keep moving at all in such a place 
and in the darkness was to invite an even 
greater danger, while taking such a track 
at speed was to run a risk for which there 
are no terms accurately descriptive. Let 
Black Roger but once stumble, let them 
but once go down into that boiling welter 
of foam and boulders and water and 



muggars, and—well, they would never rise 
again ! 

Yet though both knew this—the man by 
reason, the horse by instinct—neither halted 
or flinched for so much as an instant. 
Straight ahead towards the dim haven of 
the farther bank went Black Roger— 
plunging, slipping, stumbling, but never 
falling or once slackening his tempestuous 
rush. And Delmer, all but gone mad with 
excitement, waB to the full as reckless as 
his mount, whose efforts he encouraged 
with a storm of yells that might have been 
heard a mile off, the while his flashing 
rifle made it all but sudden death for any 
of the crocs, showing exceptional develop¬ 
ment of cheek in attack. In this way the 
perilous passage of the ford was made, and 
though it seemed an eternity to the bugler, 
in reality it was little more than a minute 
before, with a whoop and rush, horse and 
rider swept up out of the river—blown, 
drenched from head to foot, but safe. 

Delmer looked back. It was now too 
dark to see his enemies, but he would have 
been stone deaf had he failed to hear the 
noise they were making. In their rage 
and disappointment they not only surpassed 
themselves in howling, but the furious and 
blind fire they were keeping up showed 
that economy in ammunition had gone 
clean out of their heads. 

” Grand for you, old boy,” said Delmer, 
as he dismounted. “ We’ve done that lot, 
an’ now the sooner we’re out’n range of 
their rifles the better. An’ as you’re worse 
done up than I am, I’ll tramp it. Come 
on.” 

Black Roger whinnied and tossed his 
head, though languidly. He was very 
weary, and the kindly consideration shown 
him seemed to awaken positive gratitude, 
for he thrust his nose caressingly against 
Delmer’s ear as the pair moved off into the 
darkness. 

The bugler got the three hundred rupee* 
and high praise in addition; but for long a 
question bothered him : Did he sa\ c Black 
Roger or did Black Roger save him ? How 
he answered it I do not know, but, myself, 
I think they saved each other, leaving the 
honours even. 
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A Day in the Bush. 


I t was very, very early when a distant 
knocking sounded at the door. It 
seemed so far away that I lay dreamily 
wondering what it meant, until suddenly 
it became louder and I was wide awake. 
“ All right! ” 

“ Thought you had gone to sleep for the 
winter,” said Will’s voice. Will was my 
brother, and he had been in Manitoba 
three years when I joined him. Now his 
voice grew fainter as he descended the 
stairs muttering more sarcastic pleasan¬ 
tries. 

This was the day he was going to intro¬ 
duce me to “ bush-work.” We were to get 
two loads of firewood from the distant 
mountains, and an early start was needed 
to do it. One keeps one’s clothes lying 
round handy in Canada, and learns to per¬ 
form lightning toilets, at least Will and 
I did. He had built his own house, and 
there was no steam heating. Consequently 
a light hoar-frost on your pillow in the 
moaning was nothing out of the way. 
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However, a good fire was already going 
below, and I sat almost on top of the 
stove absorbing heat and donning my war 
paint. The finishing touches were cap, 
mitts, and rubbers, all clumsy, but each 
the warmest device possible and guaran¬ 
teed to resist zero. 

Outside the snow glittered brightly. 
Right overhead the Northern lights waved 
green and yellow streamers across the sky, 
and though the coldness of the air took 
your breath away the first moment, the 
next it made your blood tingle, for it 
was crisp and dry, and so full of oxygen 
as to be almost intoxicating. Instead 
of walking one wanted to skip and 
curvet. 

” Sultry, isn’t it? ” inquired Will, with 
a grin, as I opened the barn door. 

“ Becher sweet life." The Western 
slang came glibly. Then we fell to work, 
silently, furiously. The horses were fed 
and harnessed, the two cows milked, and 
the sleighs got ready in no time. This is 


what “Johnny Canuck” (Canadian “ John 
Bull ”) calls “ hustling.” The cold makes 
it necessary in winter, and it quickly be¬ 
comes an all-year habit. 

Everything ready, we returned to the 
house. Here the wheat-porridge was 
already “ poof poofing ” in the approved 
porridge style, and Will soon had some 
rashers of bacon sending forth sweet in¬ 
cense. He was an adept at cooking, 
having “ batched it ” for three years. 
The air, the work, and the novelty make 
eating and resting sensations altogether 
different from what we know about them 
in England. 

Dawn was tingeing the sky with pink 
when we came in, and daylight followed 
so quickly that the sun had an eye over 
the snow e’er we were ready to start. A 
very red sleepy eye it was too, and it saw 
two boys (for we were little more, and 
Canada is largely run by boys), each 
mounted perilously on a skeleton sleigh 
and holding in his eager horses with 




A Bay in -the 'Bush. 


difficulty. Oat-sheaves, axes, blankets, 
and plenty of toast and pork completed 
the equipment. The stove was put out 
with the remainder of the tea, the house 
shut up, and we were off. 


mountains, narrowed to a cleft; in places 
it resembled a tunnel; on every hand walls 
of standing timber. 

The very farthest you could see was 
but a short way down dim aisles of 


all at once the trees thinned. We had 
reached a hill crest, and here was dry fire¬ 
wood galore. 

Some hot summer fire had swept a path 
through the heart of the forest and left 


Full War Paint. 


A Little Glade. 


Will grew a beard in winter. “ It was ever so much warmer,” he said. 


The tracks in front are recent moose tracks. 


The sleighs flew over the trail, some- 
times bumping across a rough piece like 
“ bucking bronchos,” at others whirling 
down a slope until sticking on became a 
fine art. 


trunks. The trees are so thick they rise 
straight up without a twig until the top, 
and then branches shut out the day¬ 
light completely. Partridges and other 
birds sat on bushes near-by, and never 


behind nothing but black trunks, which 
stood up dismally against the white snow. 
The very thing for the settler, though; so 
we tied, blanketed, and fed the horses, 
and fell to work. 



The going was so good. 


Skidding. 

Note the burnt trunk in the background and deep snow in front. 


Presently the settlement dropped be¬ 
hind, and with it the open country, and 
we came to better trails and miles of small 
scrub. After that the trees gradually in¬ 
creased, and then we began to enter the 
real “bush.” 

The road, now sloping up towards the 


troubled to stir as the sleighs swung past. 
Once a huge white owl blinked at us from 
beneath a spruce tree scarce three yards 
away, while in one little glade five big 
black bull moose gazed at the intruders 
in indignant surprise. But after we had 
threaded the forest for a few more miles, 


It gives you thrills of destructive bliss 
to chop down a big tree. Each blow 
brings you nearer its heart. First you 
cut on the side you want it to fall, and 
then a little higher up on the other side 
chop steadily. Presently the trunk shud¬ 
ders, then there is a crack, and then. 
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slowly at first, but ever rushing faster, the 
great column comes to earth, burying itself 
with a muffled roar amid fountains of 
snow. 

Of course, being quite green, it took me 
half the day to cut down one tree, but 
Will iust toppled them over. Next, we 
cut them into lengths, and then the 
horses drew them to the sleighs with the 
“logging chain.” This is called “skid¬ 
ding,” and in two feet of stump-sown snow 
is exciting enough for anybody. The log 
has a way of charging at one's legs, try¬ 
ing to batter other stumps out of the 
ground, up-end over fallen logs, and gener¬ 
ally run amuck. 

The short winter day slipped past while 
we worked. There was no telling what 
the weather was on the plains. In the 
clearing perfect calm and quiet reigned. 
Occasionally a “ Wliiskey Jack ”—a big 
black-and-grey bird—screamed, a flock of 
snow-birds twittered past, or far away in 
the depth of the woods some unknown 
animal called, but most of nature was fast 
asleep. 

A short interval for dinner broke the 




day’s work. Toast and pork. Both 
frozen hard, but how delicious ! 

About four o’clock we had our loads 
cut and on, so hitched up and “ hit the 
homeward trail.” 

As we went down the slope through the 
woods the going was so good we lay in 
lazy comfort and dozed. Once out on the 
plains tilings were different, though. Tlie 
sun was almost down and two evil-looking 
sun-dogs shone one on either side of him. 
The wind, unknown to us in the security 
of the forest, had risen, and was sending 
the loose enow' flying in blinding clouds. 
As for the trail itself, there was little of 
it left visible. We seemed to be plough¬ 
ing through a wilderness of moving snow ; 
no trail before, no track behind. 

How-ever, the horses knew their work. 
They felt the way with their feet and 
stuck to it grimly. A frozen creek meant 
touch and go. Down one bank, a swaying 
rush across the smooth black ice at the 
bottom and up the other, with probably 
a breathless struggle to win the top. My 
English knowledge of driving was worth 
something now, and Will’s eyes twinkled 




with approval as he stopped hi* load to 
watch his young brother “ rushing a stiff 
’un.” Sometimes one of the loads stuck 
fast in a drift. Then we had to hitch 
both teams to it and, amid much shouting, 
it was dragged through. 

Worst of all, however, the trail “ cut 
off.” That was, the runners slid off at 
the side till they went mto soft snow 
and the load heeled farther and farther. 
Scrambling up its slope you had to 
balance on the top, and, with taut 
reins, yell encouragement to the straining 
team as they clawed their way back to 
the trail ancf safety. In the wild intoxi¬ 
cating excitement of that homeward drive 
one forgot numb feet, and felt pioneering 
was “just all right.” 

It was almost dark when the lights of 
the settlement showed ahead, and the stars 
were shining as we drove into our own 
corral and unhitched. 

A roaring stove, cosy lamr>light, frost- 
enorusted windows, and a lazy evening 
after a supper that tasted like nectar and 
ambrosia, fitly ended my first “ day in the 
bush.” 




A Wreck off Annet, 

By B. NEWTON HE ALE. 


oom —Boom—Boom. 

There it was again. Boom—Boom 
Boom. 

Jack Trelawny awoke with a start. Had 
he been dreaming? He rubbed his eyes 
sleepily. Then sat up in bed and listened. 
A minute passed. Again, Boom—Boom— 
Boom, dull and thudding, came the signal 
guns from the Western Sea. 

Jack hesitated no longer. He recog¬ 
nised the sound and its dread warning. A 
ship was in distress somewhere off the 
Scillies. One leap and he was out of bed 
and across the room. He swiftly un¬ 
fastened and flung back the window. 

What a night it was !—bleak even for 
January. He shivered where he stood, 
peering into the blackness. It was cold 
and raw, and black—pitch black, black as 
Tophet—save where the broken white 
heads of smashing seas loomed frothy 
and indistinct on the rocks at the harbour 
mouth. How the wind howled ! How 
salt it smelt! The air was thick with 
spray and flying spume. 

St. Mary’s Tow’n, the tiny irregular 
cluster of houses between the Old Pier 
and Porth Cressa Bay, lay wrapped in 
darkness below him. Away on the off 
islands, beyond Gugh and St. Agnes, he 
heard the never-ending roar of the sea’s 
artillery, the league-long Atlantic rollers 
booming as they fell upon the splintered 
rocks and black jagged fangs of the 
Western Isles. 

Jack struck a match and looked at his 
watch. It was the hour before the dawn 
—the darkest and the creepiest of the 
whole night. Recollecting himself, he 
hastily slipped into his clothes. With oil¬ 
skins flapping and battered sou’wester 
clapped on his head, he paused at the top 
of the stairs. 

“What is it? ” a sleepy voice rumbled 
from an inner room. 


“ A wreck, father! ” Jack replied ex¬ 
citedly. 

“Eh! What’s that? A wreck! Bless 
my soul! Where?” 

From the commotion inside Captain 
Trelawny was evidently now very much 
awake and searching for his clothes. 

“ All right. Don’t wait for me. Got 
along with you,” he cried. 

His son obeyed the injunction and 
was speedily downstairs and out into the 
narrow’ street leading down to St. Mary’s 
Town. The night was growing lighter— 
faintly, it was true, but nevertheless the 
cold January dawn was slowly breaking. 

Boom—Boom—Boom—Boom. A rocket 
soared high in the western heavens, a 
line of white fire ending in a blaze of 
dropping stars. Scarcely had the last 
star flickered out when with a roar and 
a long-drawn hiss another rocket 
answered it from the lifeboat station at 
the back of St. Mary’s Pool. A second 
swrept skyw’ard. Then a third, in quick 
succession. 

A crowd of natives, awakened by the 
gun, pilots, fishermen, flower farmers, had 
assembled by the lifeboat slip. Jack 
thought half the island must have been 
there already. Flares and lights lit up 
the scene. No time was to be lost if they 
wished to save a crew fighting for their 
lives out yonder. 

“ Ship in trouble off the Haycocks,” 
said an old salt, turning from the sizzle 
of light and peering into the gloom. 
“Nasty place, the Haycocks! Tide’s a 
regular mill-race out there. I was nearly 
lost myself two year ago come Easter on 
them same rocks. We was out fishing, 
me and Tom Nancarrow, an’ a sou’- 
westerly squall sprang up, sudden like, 
an’ lashing rain, so that we missed our 
bearings. A near thing, that was. 
Hullo ! ” he broke off suddenly. “ Look 


out! Mind your legs. Here’B the life¬ 
boat.” 

The door of the lifeboat station had 
been unlocked some while before Jack’s 
arrival, and cork jackets were being served 
out and buckled on as each of her crew 
came running from Jiis bed. The great 
white boat loomed large like a ghostly 
Viking ship. Willing hands seized the 
spokes of the carriage wheels. Willing 
backs bent as they hauled her forth. 

“ Heave ! my hearties. Heave 0 ! Now 
she’s moving.” Jack recognised the voice 
of Abinadab Jenkins, the coxswain, a 
giant of a man, with muscles of steel, who 
had completed his crew and was now 
fuming to be off. The welter of wave and 
foam did not daunt him. He knew his 
duty. 

Presently the crow’d rushed to one side 
and the great white bulk of the lifeboat 
appeared from the shed, and Jack found 
himself alone in the shadow under her 
counter. 

An idea had suddenly entered his head. 
He felt strangely excited. Such a chance 
was not likely to offer itself again. He 
looked around quickly. There was no one 
near him. It was too dark for them to 
observe him. So, availing himself of the 
opportunity, he did what many another 
boy would have done—he clambered up 
the side and into the boat. The crew 
were tumbling in anyway and anyhow, 
and in the confusion he was not noticed. 
He curled himself up on the bottom 
boards. Scarcely had he made himself 
comfortable than a man’s heavy sea-boot 
struck him in the back. He winced and 
bit his lip. He was in for it now, what¬ 
ever might happen. 

He felt the boat move beneath him. 
They were running her out. He heard 
her bump as she landed on the slip. The 
ways were greased and she moved easily. 
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Then he felt her eliding—sliding, until, 
with a crash and a cascade of foam and 
spume flying like snowflakes overhead, 
her nose hit the water of the bay. The 
boot again bumped into his back. It hurt 
him so that he involuntarily cried out. A 
hand seized him by the collar, and he was 
jerked to his feet. 

“Well, I never!” Abinadab Jenkins 
muttered. 

“What is it, Ab ? ” some one shouted 
hoarsely, above the whistle of the wind. 

“ Blessed if I can see-” Jack felt 

great horny fingers running over his face 
and hair. “ It’s a b’y,” Mr. Jenkins 
quickly retorted amidst the wallow and 
the grinding of the seas. The lifeboat 
was being tossed like a cork upon their 
broken surface, black mountainous com¬ 
bers threatening every moment to engulf 
her. 

“ Easy bow oar ! Easy all! ” The big 
coxswain was issuing orders through a 
speaking-trumpet, his hands immediately 
falling and straining at the tiller lines, 
his eyes glued to the seas ahead. 

“ Who is it? ” another voice asked. 

“ Young Trelawny,” Abinadab an¬ 
swered. “I see’d his face.” 

“ Young fool,” the other man muttered. 

'“I thought I’d come with you to see 
the fun,” Jack said cheerfully. Despite 
the turmoil of raging sea and tugging 
oars he did not feel particularly alarmed. 

"Fun,” snorted Mr. Jenkins—“Fun. 
I reckon you’ll not get much this journey, 
my son. But here you are and here you’ll 
stay till I hand you over to your father, 
if we ever make St. Mary’s again. I’ll 
let Cap’en Trelawny settle with you. 
That’s when the ‘ fun,’ as you call it, is 
going to begin.” 

“Right 0, Mr. Jenkins,” cried Jack 
cheerfully. “ Mind that roller on the 
port bow.” 

He drew himself up. He had been 
need to boats all his life. But he had 
never been in such a sea as this before. A 
wave would tower above him. Then with 
a hissing of broken water along the gun¬ 
wale the lifeboat’s head lifted up, up, up, 
to plunge down into the green valley be¬ 
yond. The day was breaking. Jack noted 
their position. Familiar rocks and land¬ 
marks appeared. Rat Island and the old 
pier lay far behind them. As they were 
poised on the crest of a tremendous sea 
he dimly made out Samson looming in the 
dim mist across the roadstead. Tresco 
lay a wet smudge to the northward, and 
St. Martin’s showed faint in the east. 
Then down again they swept, with oil¬ 
skins glistening as part of a sea came 
inboard. At the next rise Mincarlo and 
the Minaltoes appeared, lashed white with 
foam. Then Abinadab shouted, and 
gradually the boat’s head came round up 
into the wind, and with teeth set and 
straining muscles her crew pulled for the 
open sea. 

Past Bartholomew Ledges; past Big 
Smith and Little Smith; past Burnt Island 
and St. Agnes frowning blank-eyed on the 
beam, and through Smith Sound they 
swept. Camperdizil Point lay to the south. 
The sea roared around a score of isles. 
White cascades and fountains of spray 
showed where the rocks stood. The eternal 


thunder of the Western ocean boomed 
around them. Between Hellweathers and 
the southern end of Annet they went, into 
Broad Sound. Crouching down beside the 
coxswain’s legs presently, as the boat 
rose on the summit of a wave larger than 
the rest, Jack observed the vessel in 
distress. 

There she lay, rolling heavily in the 
trough of the sea—a great sailing ship, two 
of her masts gone, her canvas blown to 
rags, her cordage either flying free or lying 
in sodden heaps upon her decks. 

“ Look, b’y ! ” said Ab Jenkins, point¬ 
ing towards her. 

She had evidently been on the rocks and 
was sadly battered. Huge seas swept her 
continuously. Her hatches were battened 
down and her crew could be seen huddled 
together on the poop under the lee bul¬ 
warks, a melancholy enough spectacle. 

“ Signal her,” the coxswain suddenly 
shouted. 

Jack immediately got upon his feet, 
and although it was hard work standing 
on the bottom of a dancing boat, he 
managed after a while to semaphore with 
his arms. 

“ They’ve noticed us,” said Jenkins, 
keenly watching, for a man had detached 
himself from his companions, and holding 
on to the broken rigging was waving a 
sou’wester frantically. 

“ What ship is that? ” Jack spelt out. 

Luckily, the man understood him. 

“ Mate or master, I reckon,” said Abina¬ 
dab, as he signalled back. 

“ She’s English,” exclaimed Jack. 

He went on reading. 

“ Mount—Royal —London—We’re sink¬ 
ing ! ” 

“ Say we are bearing down upon her to 
take off her crew,” answered Jenkins. 

Jack did so. 

“ Sit down,” said the coxswain, “ and 
hang on with your eyelids. Now, men. 
Put your backs into it.” 

The oars rose and fell, and bit by bit 
they drew nearer to the disabled sailing 
ship. She was certainly very low in the 
water. It seemed a wonder she had kept 
afloat so long. Probably she had a buoyant 
cargo. 

It was difficult working down to her 
across the tumbling sea, but at last they 
managed it. They gradually drew in with 
the big rollers battering them on every 
hand, and when they finally pulled closer 
to where she lay helpless and water-logged, 
the lifeboat’s crew were glad enough of the 
chance to row easy in order to get a 
breather. 

The men of the Mount Royal looked 
down upon them from the gaps in h^r side, 
a wet, weary lot of different nationalities, 
like so many of the crews that sail under 
the red ensign. The lifeboat rolled be¬ 
neath them, the bowman busy with his 
boat-hook, for they had no desire to be 
ground to pieces against her side. How 
were they going to take them off ? The 
coxswain at once solved the difficulty. 

“ Anybody injured ? ” he cried. 

“No,” a man shouted back. 

“ Jump,” roared Abinadab Jenkins. 

Fifteen men jumped, one after the 
other. All but one landed safely either in 
the boat or was dragged in immediately. 


The fifteenth and last, the Captain, missed 
by a foot as the lifeboat swung away be¬ 
neath him. 

Jack saw him pitch into the sea, and go 
under. Then he caught sight of his face 
again. The strain and exposure, together 
with the weight of his clothing, were tell¬ 
ing on him. He could not keep himself 
afloat. Jack saw at a glance the condition 
of things, and, without a word and think¬ 
ing little of the consequences, he slipped 
off his oilskins, kicked off his boots, and 
sprang after the drowning man. 

How cold it seemed ! The water froze 
him to the marrow; but he had the man 
now. How heavy he was ! He had ceased 
struggling and was all dead weight. 

But the big buffeting seas were knocking 
the life out of Jack. He could scarcely 
breathe. He could no longer see the boat. 
Everything was going black. A far-off 
roaring rang in his ears. Then, as his 
senses left him, a brawny hand grasped 
his shoulder and kept him up, whilst other 
hands lifted his burden from him. Some¬ 
how he felt he had passed into security. 
Then he knew no more. 

When he again opened his eyes he was 
lying on the quay of St. Mary’s, swathed 
in blankets and spare oilskins. The island 
doctor was looking into his face. 

“ You young beggar ! ” he exclaimed 
with a slow smile. “ What a fright you 
gave us ! I admire your pluck, boy. The 

skipper came round quickly. But you-” 

he broke off. “ If I’m any judge, it’s a 
case for the Royal Humane Society.” 

And it was. 



ST. GEORGE AND THE 
DRAGON. 

S T. George he paid a call one day, at Coventry, he did. 
Sing Ho f for Merrie England and the King 1 
He knocked the Dragon up and told him what he 
thought, no kid, 

Of eating little boys and girls, a very dreadful thing I 
“ It’s time, you know,” he said, “ or just about. 

This sort of thing was dropped 
I’pon, and neatly stopped ! ” 

And so he drew his sword, sailed in, and knocked the 
Dragon out t 

" ’Tis good," quoth he. " to be abroad and in 
A healthy scrap like this—lose, tie, or win I ” 

The Dragon died, of course, but all his teeth took root, 
they did. 

Sing Woe i for Merrie England and the King 1 
A crop of little Dragonettes grew up and, lying hid 
In holes and comer*, come at times and do some 
dreadful thing i 

They don’t eat babies now, but run about 
And tempt, so I am told. 

Young, middle-aged, and old I 
If one should come and knock you up, make sure he 
finds you " out ” I 

Better to be abroad and fight, than in 
And be “ at home ” with even one small sin. 

In case you meet a Dragon, just a word— 

Don’t stop to put the gloves on—that’s absurd I 
Get in a good ’un—one of those that stop 
An ugly rush and make a bad ’un drop I 
T.lke Dunstan did, or Luther, have a shot 
With anything you've got 
At hand—the tongs, or writing ink and pot I 
Some of the boldest of our fighting men 
Have floored the worst of Dragons with a—pen I 

J. 8. F. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.” 

By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER II.—ELEMENTARY, BUT NECESSARY WORK. 


L et me assure my young friends that 
whatever success is attained in the 
art of batting must be the outcome of 
assiduous practice and perseverance. There 
is no royal road to success, although, of 
course, efficient coaching is bound to have 
a beneficial effect. 

One frequently comes across parents and 
teachers who endeavour to coach their sons 
and pupils, and, sad to relate, they haven’t 
the slightest idea of what is good and 
what is harmful to the beginner. A man 
goes to see a first-class match, and is 
deeply impressed with the style of a cer¬ 
tain batsman who, maybe, has scored a 
century. He sees the steady and correct 
strokes, the wrist work of the late cut, 
the accurate placing of the ball just 
beyond the reach of the fieldsman, and a 
dozen other things which perhaps are 
only the result of many years of practice 
and experience in the best of company 
and on the best of grounds. Then he 
goes home, and endeavours to teach his 
son in an hour or two what has taken 
his model many years to learn. The 
youngster, however, has his own ideas 
of enjoyment and exercise, and hits out 
lustily, perhaps at balls which he 
shouldn’t touch. Then the restraining in¬ 
fluence of the parent comes in, and his 
hitting powers are likely to be spoiled. 
The greatest mistake an incompetent coach 
can make is in endeavouring to restrain a 
youth’s natural desire to hit. My advice 
is to encourage it, but, at the same time, 
teach him how to hit properly, and how 
to acquire a really good defence as well. 

At the start, let me tell you that too 
much care cannot be shown in choosing a 
bat. I have noticed on many occasions 
that the short youth invariably useB a full- 
size bat; but this should not be. Bats are 
made in sizes to suit all heights, and the 
effect of playing with one which is really 
too big for you is that you develop an 
unbreakable habit of playing every ball 
with a crooked bat; in fact, unless your 
bat thoroughly suits you in both weight 
and size you are likely to cramp your style 
and, at best, become an ugly batsman. 

The next point is your stand at the 
wicket. How will you stand to receive the 
ball? Let me tell you. It is always as 
well for the beginner to take his guard 
to cover the middle stump, but really that 
is not so important as the position in which 
the feet must be placed. The right foot 
should be just inside the crease, with the 
toes quite clear of the wicket, whilst the 
left foot should be outside the crease, 
clear of the wicket, and at such a distance 
m to make your movements, either back¬ 


ward or forward, quite easy and com¬ 
fortable. 

The weight of the body should be 
chiefly on the right leg, and all tendency 
to move it before actually playing the ball 
should be immediately checked, as the 
right should remain in its place until after 
the stroke is made. There are some 
strokes in which it would be idiotic to 
attempt to follow this rule, but as those 
are only scoring strokes and not methods 
of defence, I will deal with them later on. 

After this the most important point to 
remember in batting is the work of the left 
leg, and the coach who wants to get the 
best results will work upon this for all he 
is worth. The left must always be the 
guiding line to any forward stroke, or in 
jumping out to hit. By this, I mean that 
when the bat meets the ball the left must 
be moved so that the left foot is right 
close up to the bat. If this is persevered 
with, and properly trained during youth, 
it is a wonderful asset, and certainly 
nobody can hope to become a first-class 
batsman without it. The leg should move 
like clockwork to its proper place in 
harmony with the eye, wrist, and elbow; 
after that there is no need to trouble 
about the stroke—it will be made quite 
naturally. Always let the bat follow 
through when playing the ball or hitting 
at it, so that it is practically pointing in 
the direction in which the sphere is sent. 

The bad wicket should never be used 
for the very young. If it is, the result 
will be that in after-life you will not 
be able to get them to stand their ground, 
and instead of seeing the easy swing of 
the bat and the well-timed stroke which 
sends the ball at a smart pace all along 
the turf, you will see them moving in the 
direction of square leg immediately the 
ball leaves the bowler’s hand. Practice 
on bad wickets is bound to result in shirk¬ 
ing tactics, for just at the time when every 
confidence is required a boy will receive a 
nasty knock which he never forgets, and 
instead of “ jumping ” to a ball he will 
get into the habit of “ jumping away ”— 
a habit which will take years to break. 
Some never conquer it, and in consequence 
are lost to cricket. Remember, youngsters 
must have good wickets. Nothing else 
will do if you want good results. 

In my last chapter I said that every 
cricketer should, in order to become 
thoroughly sound in his methods of 
defence, get a certain amount of experi¬ 
ence on bad wickets; but it must be 
thoroughly understood that the youth 
should have already learnt his cricket 
before experimenting on rough pitches 


Those cricketers who have never knows 
what it is to play on a really good wicket 
will be able to play the same shots as the 
man who has always had turf of the 
billiard-table order; in fact, if he ever 
becomes a good batsman on rough pitches 
he will soon get accustomed to those which 
are better when he gets his chance in good 
company, and his cricket will be the better 
for his early experiences. In advocating 
the best wicket for youngsters I appreciate 
the fact that only one in a thousand can 
hope to become first-class as a result of 
playing only on the other sort, and that 
the small boy must, first of all, be taught 
to feel confident and at ease. 

One of the greatest assets in batting is 
knowing how and when to run. Backing 
up your partner is half the battle, but it 
must always be remembered that the 
striker is the proper person to call if the 
ball is played in front of the wicket. 

Nervousness is one of the young player’s 
worst enemies, but over-confidence is 
perhaps just as bad. It should be the aim 
of every batsman to play himself in, and 
when he has acquired a knowledge of the 
pace of the wicket it is his duty to score 
whenever possible, taking no great risks. 
He has his side to think of, as well as his 
own pleasure. 

In my next chapter I shall deal with 
some scoring strokes, and how to make 
them. 

(To be continued.) 



THE PATH. 

W E mint halt in the path where the roads divide 
As we travel along life’s way. 

We may reach it soon ; we may reach it late; 

But we get to the fork some day. 

And it isn’t the road that appears so smooth 
That’s the Path, it's the stony lane ; 

And the friends you lose when the last you choose 
You may count, not as loss, but gain. 

We may look at the lane that is thronged with chums. 
And the path which is lone and long; 

For a hard, lonely road is the Path of Truth, 

But it’s naught to a will that’s- strong. 

There are insult* and sneers ; there are pleas and tears, 
And your friends will go one by one; 

But the sorrows they bring to the hearts they wring 
Are forgot when the journey’s done. 

We can look unashamed in the eye* of men 
In the knowledge tliat Truth prevails; 

For a bold, fearless heart is above the taunt* 

And the loes that the path entails. 

We must choose our road from the two we meet 
At the fork in the Lane of Youth, 

And the truest success is the beacon light 
At the end of the Path of Truth. 

WILLIAM TRAXTER. 
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M RESCUED." 

(Draim for the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” by J. C. MEBRDO 
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THE DESPATCH-BOX. 


rnoM did not remain long on the seat; 
X he felt that he must do something, 
and the only thing he could think of was 
to go to the Town Hall. He hailed a cab, 
and in ten minutes he found himself ex¬ 
plaining his adventure for the third time. 

“ Well, w’ve seen notliing of it,” said 
the senior clerk. “ Hardly likely we 
should, is it ? ” 

‘‘What shall I do?” asked Tom. “I 
must do something.” 

Mr. Baxter was touched by the evident 
distress of the youth, and was ready to 
help hun if he could. 

‘‘Do you know the name of the man 
who’s got your box ? ” 

“ No; 1 only know he was employed by 
Harley & Woodford, whoever they are.” 

‘‘Then the first thing is to find out. 
You’ve got his box. You’d better open it 
and see if the address is inside.” 

“ I haven’t got the key," said Tom. 

“ I shouldn’t let that stand in my way,” 
said Mr. Baxter. “ Have you got a 
knife? ” 

But the box was not so easily opened, 
and it was only by borrowing a chisel from 
the housekeeper that they contrived to 
force the lock. 

They soon discovered from the contents 
that Harley & Woodford were a Man¬ 
chester firm, and that the name of the 
traveller was Dutton. But there was no 
indication of Mr. Dutton’s private address 
or of his movements. However, there was 
proof enough now that the mistake was a 
genuine one, and that Tom need no longer 
fear that he was the victim of a theft. 

“ He got out at Saltley, you say,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Baxter. 

*‘ Yes, but I know he’s coming to Bir¬ 
mingham,” said Tom ; “ he told me so.” 

“ Coming to-day? ” 

‘‘Yes; but I don’t know when.” 

“ I’m afraid it’s a bad job,” said Mr. 
Baxter. “ By the way, what firm do you 
represent ? ” 

“ Bannister & Co. I’m Mr. Bannister’s 
son.” 

“Are you? Why, I know your father 
well. We expected his tender this morn¬ 
ing.” He reached for his hat and took 
Tom’s arm. “ This is a serious business, 
I’m afraid. Time’s running short, and 
we’ve none to lose. Come along with me.” 

He dashed into a neighbouring office and 
turned over a directory hurriedly. 

“ We’ll telephone to Manchester,” he 
said ; “ that’s the first step.” 

Tom’s heart felt relieved now that he 
had some one to rely on. It Beemed an 
interminable time to wait before the con¬ 
nection was made; and the conversation, of 
which he only heard half, was not very 
satisfactory. 

“ Are you Harley & Woodford ?—Do you 
know where Mr. Dutton is to-day?—Yes, I 
know; but when does he arrive at Bir¬ 
mingham?—That’s all right; I’m Mr. 
Baxter, Birmingham Town Hall—Where 
will he go?—Thank you.” 

Mr. Baxter hung up the receiver. 

“ Not much good to us,” he remarked 
to Tom. “ They know practically nothing 
of his movements, but they imagine that 
he will stay at the Clarendon and that he 
will at all events visit Thompson & 
Oates. We’ll telephone the Clarendon and 
then try Thompson & Oates.” 


By PAUL BLAKE, 

Author of “ The Dentist's Den," etc. etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

But there was no news of Mr. Dutton to 
be obtained from the Clarendon. He was 
expected there to sleep, but had not been 
seen yet. Leaving an urgent message for 
him in case he should arrive, Mr. Baxter 
hurried Tom into a cab and drove to 
Thompson & Oates. 

Their ill-luck did not desert them; 
nothing had been seen of Mr. Dutton, 
though the firm had received a letter from 
him to say that he intended to call during 
the afternoon. Tom suggested that he 
should wait till he arrived, and Mr. Baxter 
agreed that it was the best thing to be 
done, inasmuch as it was the only thing. 
He looked at his watch : it was a quarter 
to two. 

“ I’m afraid it’s all up,” he said, in his 
kindest tone. “ Unless he happens to come 
within the next five minutes you can’t 
possibly be in time; the box for the tenders 
is closed as the clock strikes.” 

Tom had nothing to reply; his hopes 
were dead. Mr. Baxter shook his hand 
and hurried off. He could do no more 
for him, and he was already late for 
lunch. 

Tom stood at the entrance of the ware¬ 
house in a daze. What should he do 
now ? How could he go home and face his 
father? He knew that this tender was an 
important one; for weeks past the office 
had been busy with calculations and esti¬ 
mates regarding it; and now all this labour 
and possible future profit were thrown 
away by his carelessness. He was a fool, 
a careless fool, incapable of taking a 
letter to an office without losing it. He 
felt inclined to run away and enlist! 

The clock struck two : Mr. Dutton had 
not appeared. There was nothing to be 
gained by waiting any longer; he had 
better go home and make a clean breast of 
it. 

He was just starting when he found he 
was still carrying Mr. Dutton’s case. It 
was no use lugging that about; besides, 
Mr. Dutton was probably in need of it, 
so he entered Mr. Thompson’s office and 
asked him to be good enough to let the 
owner have it when he called. 

“ But, hadn’t you better wait and see 
him yourself?” asked Mr. Thompson. 
“ Then you can recover your own case.” 

“ It’s no use now,” replied Tom. “ I 
don’t think I’ll wait any longer.” 

“ Very well; leave me vour address, and 
no doubt Mr. Dutton wifi send it back to 
you.” 

Tom made his way slowly to the station. 
Never in his life had he felt so small and 
utterly miserable. To add to his troubles 
he found he had just missed a train and 
would have an hour and a half to wait. 
Wondering how he should pass the time, 
he suddenly remembered that he had never 
even thanked Mr. Baxter for his kindness 
in taking so much trouble for him. He 
had intended to, but in the stress of his 
anxieties he had forgotten all about it. 
He might as well fill up part of his time 
by fulfilling a neglected duty. 

He made his way to the Town Hall and 
asked to se>e Mr. Baxter. 

“ He’s out,” said the porter. 

“ When will he be back? ” asked Tom. 

“ Don’t know,” waB the reply. 

“Will you ask, please?” said Tom, 
and the man grudgingly entered the office. 


When he returned he was followed by 
a young man of twenty or thereabouts, 
who seemed to have no time to spare. 
Directly he caught sight of Tom he was 
at him. 

“ I say, are you the boy who came to see 
Mr. Baxter this morning? ” 

Tom was too dispirited to take offence at 
being called a boy ; he meekly replied that 
he had called in the morning. 

“ About a lost despatch-box ? ” 

“ Yes, that was it.” 

“Then, Mr. Baxter’s left a message for 
you. Your wretched box is all right.” 

“All right?” cried Tom, unable to 
grasp the fact. “ You mean-” 

“ I mean that a fellow brought it here 
when Mr. Baxter was out with you. You’d 
better come and get it; it’s no use to us.” 

He darted back to the office, Tom fol¬ 
lowing him in a dazed condition. Fortu¬ 
nately he came across a clerk who seemed 
to have a little more leisure, and from him 
he heard the story of the recovery of the 
treasure. 

Needless to say, Tom’s first question was 
whether the tender had been taken out, 
and when he found that it had, and had 
been duly placed in the tender-box in good 
time, the revulsion of feeling almost 
knocked him over. He listened mechani¬ 
cally to the clerk’s account of how it hap¬ 
pened, but not till later did he really grasp 
it. 

What had happened was this : When 
Mr. Dutton found that he had the wrong 
box and that his own was missing, he 
took the natural course of forcing it open 
to discover to whom it belonged. Finding 
inside a large sealed envelope, marked 
“ Tender for Pumping-station. Crawley. 
Urgent,” and addressed to the Town Clerk 
at Birmingham, he saw that the mistake 
he had made might be a serious one to some 
unknown firm; and, being a good-natured 
and honest man, he determined to hurry 
through his morning’s work and deliver 
the tender as soon as possible. This he 
did, arriving at the Town Hall not long 
after Tom and Mr. Baxter left it. He 
put in the tender, explaining the circum¬ 
stances, and left the box in case it should 
be called for, with a note asking that his 
own should be returned to him. 

Tom returned home by the next train. 
After the intense excitement of the morn¬ 
ing he did not care for amusing himself. 
He decided that not a soul should ever 
know how near he had come to disaster, 
and it was not till he nearly reached home 
that he remembered he would have to ex¬ 
plain the broken lock. 

“ You’re back earlier than I expected,” 
said Mr. Bannister, as Tom entered the 
office. 

“ Yes; I caught an early train.” 

“ You delivered the tender all right, of 
course ? ” 

“ ’Twas in the box in plenty of time, 
was Tom’s truthful but evasive reply. 

“ Where’s the despatch-box ? ” 

“ The lock’s out of order, so I left it at 
Warren’s to be repaired," answered Tom. 

And then he felt ashamed of himself and 
told his father the whole story, and at last 
felt happy again. 

[the end.] 
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By GEOFFREY PROL’T. 


s one of the 
healthiest and most in- 

_teresting pastimes. When 

the tyro first gets a boat lie is quite content 
to paddle about with his oars and never 
thinks of using the wind. In most cases 
this does not go on for long, however. 
Soon it get« exasperating between the 
gunwales of a stiff boat, with a favour¬ 
able, steady breeze, and only the oars to 
depend upon for headway. Before we 
get any farther, however, it may be 
opportunely mentioned that the height 
of foolishness is to rig a boat out with 
sails if she is not fit for such. The 
tyro’s own judgment will suffice to tell 
him whether or not his boat is crank. 

An accurate enough calculation of area 
of sail is made by multiplying the breadth 
of the boat by its length and adding half 
as much again. This rule applies to un¬ 
ballasted boats of good flat bottom. The 
first question asked is naturally, “What 
style of rig shall I adopt?” Now, the 
following diagrams will show what styles 
there are, and a word or two as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
different kinds will not come amiss. 

No. 1. The Sprit Sail is pronounced 
“ spreet ” sail, and is extremely handy in 
its simplicity. There is a strop called 
the snotter at the foot of the mast, and 
When the sprit is taken out of this it 
lowers the peak. This sail is also advan¬ 
tageous, as a double-sheeted fore-sail (as 
per headsails in corner) can be used with 
it, the weather-leech being entirely aft 
of the mast. 

No. 2. The Standing 


fore sail can be raised with this. This fore¬ 
sail is really a large jib. The weather- 
leech of the standing lug being forward 
of the mast, a fore-sail cannot be used. 

No. 3. The Dipping Lug. I have a 
strong opinion about this sail, and that is 


explains itself, is useful for small 
dinghies, punts, etc. A very useful rig 
for a club boat is—Fore-sail, double- 
sheeted leg o’ mutton, and mainsail 
standing lug (or a dipping lug may be 
used, there being usually lots of fellows in 
a club boat. You know a well-known say¬ 
ing is “United efforts lighten labour”). 

No. 5. The Sliding Gunter is a very 
uncommon sail. It is handy for reefing, 
and is rigged mostly on centre-plate sailing 
dinghies and other racing small craft. In 
my opinion, not very serviceable for 
general use. 
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my 


that it is no good to the pleasure-seeking 
young sea-dog who is not over-fond of 
work. The yard has to be “ dipped ” 
when coming on to the other tack— i.e. 
the yard lowered about half, the throat 
and tack of the sail brought aft of the 



opinion, the handiest sail for small craft. 
By letting go the main halliard the sail 
and yard fall in the boat, leaving you with 
a bare pole, whereas the sprit sail is 
bundled round the mast, and unless you 
take down the mast it catches a lot of 
wind, and will prove very exasperating 
when rowing to windward. A jib-cut 


mast and jerked forward on to the other 
side, and the tack belayed again. Then the 
halliard is hauled short, and off you ramp 
on the other tack. This is arduous work, 
and for small craft it would be as well 
to row to windward and thus obviate 
tacking. 

No. 4. The Leg of Mutton sail, which 


No. 6. The Gaff Main-sail is very seldom 
used for small boats. The throat and 
peak halliards, weather-leech, rings, etc., 
etc., are apt to get out of order in a small 
boat. This sail is noted for its endur¬ 
ance. The constant strain, chafing, and 
jerks, to which all sails are subject, make 
them hang loose after a time, and the 
halliards have to be belayed afresh. If 
the standing lug were to be cut and fitted 
on a large scale to a big boat, it would 
not do at all, as the hands would have to 
be constantly hauling on the halliard. I 
should not advise the gaff main-sail 
for any boat under at least 17 ft. in 
length. 

Now a boat will not sail without “ lee- 
board.” She will run to leeward cer¬ 
tainly, but so will any old tea-tray with 
sufficient canvas spread to the breeze. 
For the sail area mentioned in the previous 
part of this article, 5^ inches running the 
whole length of the boat would suffice. 
Teak should be used. It should be cut 
out something like that in the diagram, 
with more area forward. The boat will 
come round easier as the action of the 
rudder makes her turn, as on a pivot, 
some point forward of the centre, and 
there will not be so much broadside drag 
aft when the helm is put down. A boat 
sluggish in stays loses a lot of way while 
the main-sail is flapping and the head-sail 
aback. Also, it is safer that the boat 
should swing head to wind when left to 
her own devices, and she is far slicker 
in this when there is little false keel aft. 

An iron skidband, to save the false keel 
from the chafing of the gravel of the 
beach where she is moored, can be screwed 
on after the keel has been shaped, planed, 
and fixed. The mast should be stepped 
well aft, and the boat should always carry 
a little weather helm. That is, the tiller 
would have to be kept up to windward 
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{and therefore the rudder down) to keep 
the boat on her course. 


mizzen fitted on my boat for about two 
months last season, but I can’t say I 



Now a word about mizzens before I 
conclude. I do not see much advantage 
to be got out of a mizzen, and it means 
another sheet to handle. It is a fact 
that it keeps the boat steadier in sailing, 
but if the canvas ie proportionately posi¬ 
tioned on the cutter plan, I’m sure the 
cutter rig cannot be beaten. A mizzen is 
very handy for rowing againet a strong 
wind. It keeps the boat head to wind, 
and you will not need to keep tugging at 
first your starboard, then your port oar, to 
keep her in the wind. But who wants to 
row against a strong wind? What are 
your sails and false keel for? I had a 


thought much 
tainly it was 


of it. 
handy 


Although cer- 
m staying, I 


Talking of staying and the mizzen sail, 
by letting go the fore and main sheets, 
sheeting home the mizzen sail, and putting 

f our helm down, you will come round 
ike a little yacht and not have to take 
up the undignified position of waiting 
with your main-sail all aflap, and your 
head-sail aback, until it please your boat 
to move slowly round on to the other 
tack. Of course, where enormous sail 
areas, on the cutter plan, and deep leaded 
keels are used, the very speed of the 
boat will bring her round in a brace of 
shakes with a gurgle and a swish. The 
boom “ yucks ” over, thei traveller rattles 
on the horse, and she is on the other tack. 

But the tyro will find a small unballasted 
boat, rigged in one of the styles before- 
mentioned, quite exciting enough for a 
start. Later, when he has mastered all 
the intricacies of sailing, which experience 
alone can teach, he can invest in a good, 
sound, stiff little yacht. After a year’s 
experience of boat-sailing, an enthusiastic 
amateur will have a fairly correct opinion 
of almost any kind of craft, and I think 
he could well be trusted to detect the 



can’t say it materially helped her sailing 
powers. 


difference between a good stiff little yacht 
and a useless flighty affair. 
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a Scout’s Terrestrial Telescope. 

By QEORQE P. MOON. 


How to Make 


A real practical telescope, 2 ft. 8 in. long 
when extended, and shutting up to 
10 in. in length, with an object-glasB 2 in. 
in diameter, for the small sum of two 
shillings and sevenpence cannot be con¬ 
sidered a bad bargain, even in these days 
of cheap things. 

Fig. 1 gives you an illustration of the 
instrument in question. 

In giving this estimate of its cost I have 


supposed you to have at hand the material 
of which the tubes are made—brown paper 
and glue. If these must be purchased, we 
must allow a few pence more. 

The telescope is really an astronomical 
one turned into a terrestrial by a little 
dodge of my own to escape the expense of 
additional lenses. For I daresay you know 
in an astronomical instrument the image 
viewed in inverted, or upside down, which 


makes such an instrument useless for using 
on earthly objects. 

This dodge consists of a piece of looking- 
glass, which receives the image and re¬ 
flects it upward to an eye-aperture on the 
upper side of the tube, and thereby re¬ 
verses the object under inspection as 
regards top and bottom. So you will see 
this telescope is used differently from tele- 
scooes in general in the particular that we 


Sect i on 


do not apply our eye to the end of the tube 
and look forward, but to the top of the 
tube and look downward. If you should 
think that this change of eye position in¬ 
volves some difficulty, you may take my 
word for it that such is not the case. 

First, let us see what lenses we are 
going to buy. We shall require two— 
a double-convex object-glass, 2 in. in 
diameter and 30 in. focal length, and a 


plano-convex, f in. in diameter and 1$ in. 
focus. Their price from J. Lancaster & 



Son, Birmingham, will be two shillings and 
sixpence. 

Of course, they are not achromatic—that 
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is to say, all brightly illuminated objects 
viewed through them are surrounded with 
a faint coloured border. But this is so 
trifling that you will never detect it unless 
ou look for it purposely. Indeed, it may 
e neglected. 


The thickness of the tube should be one- 
sixteenth of an inch. 

Put on one side till it is dry, then trim 
neatly. 

Replace again on the rod and roll suffi¬ 
cient paper upon it to double its thickness. 


with a hole in it lg in. in diameter, large 
enough to fit tightly into the inner end 
of the fifth tube (fig. 9) is next cut out 
and glued in position against the ring. 

The object-lens is mounted on a ring 
1 in. wide which accurately fits the large 



And now for the tubes. 

These are made, as I have said, of brown 
paper. Choose brown paper of good surface 
and not too thick. For the smallest tube, 
which we tackle first, cut strips 8 in. long 
or any convenient length. 

Procure a cylinder of wood or other 
material 1 in. in diameter and anything in 
length over 8 in. A ruler will do well 
if the measurements are right. 


I 


This shouldn’t be glued, for its use is only 
to form a mould for the next largest tube, 
which is constructed the same way. 

In this fashion make the five other 
tubes, remembering to let the largest be 
9 in. long. 

Are you puzzled to find the reason of 
each tube fitting so loosely? The explana¬ 
tion is that we have to provide a means 
of allowing the telescope to be extended 


tube, and other rings glued on both sides 
of it keep the glass secure (fig. 4). The 
mount is removable for cleaning purposes. 


Fig 9 

Section oj 


Ff 9' & Secii'ort 05 two tubes, 
sbowmg Nngs 



Fig. 10 gives a section of the eye-lens 
when mounted. Two discs of card of 
sufficient diameter to let them fit the small 


This gives us something on which to 
model the lesser tube. 

Have ready some hot, freshly made glue, 
free from lumps and not too thick, so that 
it may be spread easily. 

Roll a piece of brown paper round the 
rod 8 in. long and sufficiently wide to 
allow it to overlap a trifle, and glue the 


without pulling the tubes out of each 
other. Figs. 2 and 6 show how this is 
done. Rings of brown paper in. thick 
and 1 in. wide are glued to the outside of 
the inner end of the tubes; and similar 
i-in.-wide rings are glued to the inside of 
the same end, flush in all cases except in 


' Fig-7 

Section 05 5^1)7 

tube i-nner end. 


Fig-8 

^iapTiragro 


overlapping portions. This protects the 
rod from the glued surface of the first 
strip of paper forming the tube. 

Next lay a strip of brown paper on some 
flat surface and quickly cover it with glue. 
Allow it a little time to absorb the glue 
and swell. Then place the covered rod 
upon it at one end and roll tightly up. 
Fig. 5 shows the relative positions of the 
parts at the commencement of the rolling 
process. 


that of the inside ring of the fifth tube, 
which is set back in. from the end 
(fig. 7). 

Blags 2 in. wide are also glued to all 
but the small tube on the outer end on 
the inside. These hinder the tubes from 
being entirely withdrawn. 

The diaphragm, fig. 8, a disc of card 


Fig-10 

Fye- lens m 
mount. 

tube tightly have round holes cut in them, 
one the size of the lens and the other a 
trifle smaller. They are glued together 
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and blacked, the lens is laid on the ledge 
prepared for it (fig. 10), and a disc of 



blacked paper with a hole smaller than the 
lens is glued on to secure it. 


This mount is pushed into the small tube 
till it is stopped by a ring glued 1£ in. 
within (fig. 4). This ring should not be 
permanently fixed till later. 

Cut an eye-hole about i in. in diameter, 
say 1 in. from the end of the tube. 

The mirror should be oval, 1 in. by 1£ in. 
(fig. 11). It may be cut from a penny 
looking-glass. If you haven’t a glass- 
cutter a glazier will do it for you, probably 
for thanks alone. 

With a triangular file make a slight nick 
on each side for the pins which secure it 
to the support seen in fig. 11. 

This is part of a cork, which fits the tube 
firmly, having a cut made at an angle of 
40° to form a surface for the mirror. Ex¬ 
periment will enable you to so adjust this 
mirror that a clear view of the object 


inspected may be thrown up to the eye 
(fig- 4). 



Fig 12 

Minor support 


The interior of the tubes must be 
blackened. 
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PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

[Note.—T hese articles are for the instruction of students. They are not intended as mere exposures of 
tricks. The infonnation imparted, being of a confidential nature, should be treated as such. As an obvious 
principle of etiquette, no conjurer uses his knowledge to the detriment of another’s performance. The student 
initiated into secrets of the art is in honour bound to observe a like discretion.] 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION. 



Mr. Louis Nikola. 


N ot many years ago the secrets of the 
magician’s art were jealously guarded 
and known to few other than professional 


magicians. In these days of universal 
knowledge, conjuring is no longer a secret 
art, and it« principles are open to all who 
care to study them. 

By the variety of its means and its 
effects, it is open to everybody—to every¬ 
body, that is, sufficiently interested to be 
willing to learn. To one with neatness of 
manipulation, and who will patiently ac¬ 
quire them, there are fascinating feats of 
sleight-of-hand. To one with a taste for 
mechanical ingenuities there are both 
simple and intricate devices for the accom¬ 
plishment of more or less wonderful effects. 
Of the former there are feats both easy 
and difficult; and of the latter there are 
those which are quite inexpensive and 
easily made, as well as those of greater 
cost and more elaborate construction. 

Then, again, there are tricks dependent 
upon ingenious combinations and subtle¬ 
ties, but requiring neither particular skill 
nor special appliances. Further, there are 
those requisitioning several or all of these 
different powers in harmony for their ac¬ 
complishment. So that, in its great variety, 
there is something in conjuring to appeal 
to many tastes and to suit different degrees 
of skill or ingenuity, and different depths 
of pocket. 

By way of easy introduction to our sub¬ 
ject, we shall commence with the very 
simplest of tricks, and by easy stages 


advance to more intricate and artistic 
problems. 

There is one important point that should 
be learned at once, and always remem¬ 
bered. That is, that a conjuring trick ia 
just what the performer makes it. The 
best of tricks indifferently presented will 
fail to make an impression; on the other 
hand, even a commonplace trick, well per¬ 
formed, may pass as a marvel. Every 
trick, even the most simple, should be care¬ 
fully practised until it can be executed 
with certainty and ease, and then, when it 
is mastered in its working detail, it should 
be studied in its theoretical aspect and con¬ 
sidered as regards the production of the 
maximum of magical effect. 

(To be continued.) 
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DICKSON’S KNIFE: 

A TRAGEDY OF CONFISCATION. 

By feux Leigh. 

TTe pot it in the holidays, 

LI And with him brought it back; 

He said it was a present from 
His wealthy Uncle Jack. 

He’d yearned for one, and now it came 
His longing to appease— 

The sort of knife, you know, that’s made 
For ail emergencies. 

It had two stunning blades, of course. 

It also had a saw. 

Likewise the spiral implement 

With which a cork you draw. , 

A jolly hook for picking stones 
From horses’ hoofs was there, 

A gimlet, bradawl, tweezers, and 
A neat nut-crack affair. 

We envied Dickson, it's a fact— 

We felt that he was blest 
In having quite a box of tools 
In such a form compressed. 

We felt he’d ne’er be at a loss. 

Whatever came along. 

But in that supposition we. 

As it turned out, were wrong. 

For on the first day of the Term, 

He carved a big deep “ D ” 

(For Dickson) on his locker, which 
The Doctor chanced to see. 

“ Give rr to mb, Sir 1 ” stormed the Head. 

Whose rage, we saw, was great; 

So poor old Dickson—horrid luck 1— 

Is knifeless, up to date. 
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THE “B.O.P.” HOBBY COLUMN. 


B OYS are fond of digging and delving in the garden, 
and often are allotted small plots to cultivate 
In their own way. Many, however, get a little tired 
of planting flowers in more or less straight rows, and 
of the somewhat monotonous routine of looking after 
a small piece of ground of very limited scope. It is 
possible, however, to find a never-ceasing source of 
amusement and pleasure in a small space, provided 
that it is irregularly arranged by adding to its height 
and depth. 

There are many opportunities to the boy full of 
enterprise, energy, and constructive genius. Delightful 
occupation is found in builling and stocking a rockery, 
on which ferns and Alpine and other rock plants can 
be cultivated. Perhaps the finest and most extensive 
rock garden is that at Kew, where under almost ideal 
conditions every known rock plant and British fern 
can be found. There are many ferns and plants which 
can be cultivated to perfection out of doors, provided 
that the rockery upon which they grow is composed of 
materials suitable to their growth. Plant life flourishes, 
always providing that suitable food and nourishing 
soil to suit its peculiarities are present; and. of course, 
natural climatic conditions. Such conditions must 
be artificially produced in a rock garden where plants 
from many climates are grown. Tills requires know¬ 
ledge of the conditions under which Nature surrounds 
her treasures. It is not difficult, however, to attain, 
for there are many quite inexpensive books to be 
bought, and larger works for reference in free libraries. 

A rockery may be built of different kinds of stone; 
indeed, to be suitable for a variety of plants there must 
be little grottoes of sandstone through which tiny 
streams may be made to percolate, dripping wells and 
waterfalls, terminating in miniature marshes, flanked 
probably by stones, and perhaps by cement rockwork. 
There must be dry rocks, too, for the plants that like 
them. Rustic formations render such a rockery roman¬ 
tic, and art plays its part in giving effect to the upper 
portions of a well-built rockery. Workers in wood, 
fretworkers and amateur joiners, can add to the appear¬ 
ance of the rockery by putting up a little miniature 
kiosk, or perhaps a Japanese temple, surmounting a 
jutting-out rock, or on the topmost stone platform. 
Some portion of the rockery will, of course, be thrown 



CHESS. 


Problem No. 716. 
By h. v. L. Meyer. 


BLACK. 



S OLUTION of No. 715.—1, Kt—R7, K x 
Kt (or a, 6). 2, K R * K P ch., Q x R. 
3, Kt—B6 mate, (a) P—Q7. 2, Q R x P 

ch., Q x R. 3, K Kt—B6 mate. (6) Kt 
—B3. 2, B—K6 ch., K x Kt. 3, Kt—Kt 
5 mate. 

Trcala’a is 1, P D4, P:D3 (or a, b, c). 2, 
P C4J. (a) N:D4. 2, P E4J. (6) M:D4. 

2, L F5J. (c) P C3. 2, 0:B6J. 


IV.—HOW TO BUILD A ROCKERY. 

By Fred. W. burgess. 

up as high as possible, and the lower portion, to suit 
certain plants, excavated, the approaches to the 
different levels being by a sloping pathway or a few 
steps, possibly a tiny rustic bridge spanning a mossy 
pool. It is wonderful what an extensive rockery can 
be made within a small area by skilfully occupyiiig the 
ground and carrying the rockery both high and low. 

The foundation of rockwork can be made by brick- 
ends and clinkers and even tree roots, rammed together 
with soil well mixed with leaf-mould. Then will come 
the opportunity for the worker in cement to cover these 
rough materials over and fashion what looks like real 
rocks, in which may be arranged convenient pockets 
in which the plants will grow. In one such rockery a 
boy finished off the upper height with a model of an 
Egyptian obelisk, and around it arranged some of those 
curious prickly plants that grow in the desert, out of 
nothing, apparently, but dry sand. 

Sawistone Is a splendid material for plants that like 
moisture. Water can be brought by a pipe from a 
concealed tank in the upper part of the rockwork, and 
if not entirely covered it may be hidden by a shrub 
growing over it. From this source the waterfall and 
spring rises making its way to the lower ground where 
water plants will grow best. Some of the limestone 
rocks can be imitated by limestone procurable at really 
very small cost, easily piled up in romantic form. If 
any stones appear to have a crack or hole in them it is 
quite easy to enlarge it so as to make it suitable to hold 
soil. 

In most instances it is necessary to provide drainage 
in the pockets where the plants or ferns are planted. 
Portland cement is the best to use when building up 
artificial rockeries. It is also useful in joining together 
real rocks, so as to give continuity to the appearance, 
helping to hold them in place and to prevent the soil 
from being washed away during heavy rain. The 
cement will mix with water, and when dry sets quite 
hard, resisting the damp. 

The rockery requires constantly looking after and 
careful attention, because in so many instances the 
depth of soil is slight and needs replenishing. There 
are many rock plants that will grow on stones with 
scarcely any soil, plants such as those, like stone-crop, 
seen growing on the tops of old walls and old out¬ 



Feigl’s ia 1, N E2, P D:E2 (or a, b, c). 2, 
P D4, P:D3. 3, O E7j. (a) P F:E2. 2, 
P F4, K C6. 3, 0 E7J. (b) N Dl, 2, 
N:D3, N C2. 3, L B7{. (c) N A4. 2, 
M:D3t, P:D3. 3, N:F3J. 

Hennebcrger’s is 1, P H4, P:H3 (or a). 

2, P G4, P:G3. 3, P F4J. (a) P D5. 2, 
N:F4f, K—. 3, O D3, D5J. His more 
elaborate one is not more beautiful, but 
shows the pass capture in several ways. 1, 
0 F5, L:A1 (or o, 6, c, d). P C4t, P:C3. 

3, O F6J. (a) N Gl. 2, P E4t, P:E3. 3, 

O B6J. (6) M B:D3. 2, P C4f, P:C'3. 3, 

L A2J. (c) M H:D3. 2, P E4f, P:E3. 

3, L H1J. (d) L:E8. 2, O F6f, K E6. 3, 
M:E8J. 

J. K. and C. K. play the M to C8, threaten¬ 
ing N G5f, 0 C6f, N:E7f. Black’s defences 
are P B4, 0 H7, O B6, and 0 G6. (a) P B4. 
2, M:C4, L:C4. 3, P D4, L:D4. 4, N G5f, 

K E5. 5, 0 FIX- (b) O H7. 2, M C6, O 

H F8 (if O D F8. 3, M C5). 3, M DO, P:D6. 

4, N G5t, K E5. 5, O C6{. (c) 0 B6. 2, 

N G5f, K E5. 3, 0 F7f, K D4. 4. N E3t, 

K D3. 5, O E5J. (d) O G6. 2, P:G6, 0 

B6. 3, P G7, M:D2. 4, P G8 OJ. 

W. Pauly plays 1, P F3, N:E3f (or a). 
2, P D4f, P:D3ft- 3, K B4|. (a) 0:B2. 
2, P D4+, P:D3f. 3, L:C3f. 

The simplest three-mover of the double 
check with P capture has only 8 pieces, thus : 
K D6; M A1 ; N B3 ; P A5. K A6; 
P A7, B5, B7. J3. 

A pretty one by A. C. White, which has 
the capture on both sides, is K B3 ; L Cl ; 
N Gl ; O E2; P C2, G2, H3. K E4 ; 
P B4, E5, H4, H7. J3. The first move 

is easy, and therefore some solvers may 
prefer K G3 ; L H5 ; N A6 ; O D2 ; P 
A3,B2,F2. KD4; P A4, D5, G4, G7. J3. 


houses. The great secret of making a successful 
rockery is in the preparation of the ground, congenial 
surroundings to the plants, and by nourishing and 
maintaining them in the rockery, made as much like 
Nature as possible. There are plants which require 
heavy clay soil, others prefer loam, some need plenty of 
manure, and others will grow in sand. 

The greatest interest to the boy who builds a rockery 
is in watching its gradual development, and in knowing 
that not only will the plants increase in size, and gradu¬ 
ally cover the ground, but that there is an almost 
unlimited field for constant improvement. Every 
season changes may be made and some new feature 
introduced to add to the interest of the rock garden. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a rockery itself is the 
ambition of the builder, for a true botanist or horti¬ 
culturist will think more of the plants than of the stone¬ 
work, and his aim in building the stone-work will be to 
provide a home for his plants as nearly as possible like 
their native habitat. 

Ferns and plants will grow together very well, and 
many ferns, although bearing no flowers, are even more 
beautiful than flowering plants. Their delicate fronds 
hang gracefully over the stones, and in the spring new 
fronds grow up with astonishing rapidity; especially 
so in the case of British ferns, of which there are many 
varieties. In such a rockery there will be the tiny 
wall rue, and the large royal fern, the only flowering 
fern of the British series. There will be the maiden¬ 
hair and the polypody, which thrive on dry ground or 
on the trunks of trees ; and the marsh fern, the hound’s- 
tongue, and the little film fern, which love to grow 
where the water splashes, will flourish in such haunts. 

Among the different plants the bog arum will find a 
place on the marsh ; there will be the marsh marigold, 
the Alpine harebell, the sea-green whitlow grass, ever¬ 
green candy-tuft, creeping saxifrage, cobweb house 
leek, rocky mountain columbine, and Christmas roses. 
On such a rockery there may be foliage or flowering 
plants all the year round. What can be more de¬ 
lightful than building and tending such a rockery ? 
A gardener’s occupation is healthy, and every boy 
can find pleasure in gardening, and especially in 
digging and delving, and fashioning a home for rock 
plants. 



The first move might also be with the 0 from 
FI or Bl. 

The Russian chess artist, Dr. Galitzky, 
has made a very simple and pretty one thus : 
K H3 ; L E3 ; P C3, D2. K FI ; P C4, 
F3, H4. $3.—F. Capraez, the Swiss master, 

made this one in 1853 : K G3 ; N H5 ; O 
D8 ; P C3, D4, F2, F7. K D5 ; P C4, D6, 
E5, F6, H2. J4. 



Corresponbence. 


Bop.— 1. “ Our Indoor Games,” both in volume and 
parts, is now quite out of print; but a new edition 
may perhaps appear later. 2. By personal applica¬ 
tion to the shipping companies. 

W. D. (Sydney).—Thank you for your letter. We note 
your statement that the Jiunbar was " not wrecked 
actually in the Gap, but 300 or 400 yards from it.” 

A. M. A. (Kensington).—1. No age limit to regular 
readers. 2. Anything sent in is considered on its 
merits. 

G. S. and H. E. W. (Victoria, Australia).—Thank 
you for your letters; glad to know how highly 
you think of the “ B.O.P.” 

D. Metherkll.— You want Sir Reginald Palgrave's 
“Chairman's Handbook,” published by J. M. Dent 
& Co., Bedford Street, Strand, at eighteenpenoe; or 
Henry Frith’s “ Chairman's Guide and Secretary's 
Assistant,” published at a shilling by Ward. Lock & 
Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. Better get both books. 

W. Carter.— We know of no such book, but you 
would probably get the latest information by writing 
to the Secretary of the Marconi Company, Watergate 
House, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

G. F. Bentley.—Y es, the telephone described will 
work well at any distance up to fifty yards. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


HYMN OP THE ATHLETE. 

MR. A. K. YAPP, who has been giving a series of 
aduresses to athletes on the first Sunday of each 
month, has written a couple of special hymns for use 
at these meetings. One of them runs as follows : 

Athlete on the playing field, 

Seek not praise nor worldly fame. 

While the bat or club you wield— 

Play the game. 

Cyclist on your wingid steed. 

Moving forward night and day. 

As along the road you speed— 

Watch and pray. 

Swimmer on life's troubled sea. 

As you breast the restless wave 
Think of Him who died for thee— 

Strong to save. 

When the game of life you play, 

When the race of life you run. 

Cleave to Him who is the Way— 

God’s owu Son. 



“ CAPTAINCY” HINTS ON CRICKET. 

Captains should allow their bowlers a very free hand 
in placin ' 7 the field, and should on no account instruct 
them how and what to bowl—as is sometimes done 
with fatal results to the bowlers. 

Admonish your friends in private, praise them in 
public. 

Where there is a wicket there is hope. 

Keep your eye on the ball. 

Always kick a grumbling " grouser.” 

If the wicket is sticky, or the “ bats ” lack enterprise, 
draw your “ fields ” in close. 

If the wicket is slow and your bowlers right-handed, 
put an extra ” field ” or so on the " on ” to block up 
that side. 

Always be cheerful in difficulties. Never despair of 
victory. It is crises that make men and produce 
genius. 

If the wicket is difficult and there are only a few runs 
to get to win, send in your sloggers first. Remember 
the tragedy of July 9 at Lord’s I 

Ex unitate vires. (Prom “ Cricket Hints," by 

J. HERBERT FARMER, M.C.C.). 

Free copies of his useful little booklet will be sent 
free to schoolboys by Mr. Farmer, the author, whose 
address is “ Fairfield,” Mundesley, Norfolk. 


ENGLAND’S GREAT CRICKET 
VICTOR?. 

THOUGH to some of our readers it may seem like 
ancient history, it is well to record here for the benefit of 
others who only sec the “ B.O.F.” in volume form, 
how the fifth Test match In oversea cricket was won 
by England by seventy runs, and the tour of the 
English team in Australia thus came to a brilliant 
close. Only one game had been lost, and that the 
first Test match. Twelve matches were won and five 
were drawn. That is a record which will make memor¬ 
able the second tour which lias been captained by 
Mr. P. F. Warner. It was his misfortune to have 
no personal part in the triumph, but he can be proud 
of the combination which he took to the Antipodes. 
For the second time he has “ brought back the ashes.” 
The men who represented us in Australia, and whose 
portraits we have already published, not only crowned 
themselves with laurel, but restored confidence in 
English cricket. We can now face the Triangular 
Teste of the present summer with the conviction that 
we have men who will not suffer from nerves, and if we 
fail we shall do so because we meet better teams than 
we can put into the field. 


“ PLYING, FOR YOU AND ME.” 

THIS is the title of a sixpenny illustrated handbook on 
aircraft, issued by " Aeronautical Publications," 39 
Victoria Street, Westminster. It has been prepared by 
L. Blin Desbleds and B. I. Fry, and it aims at popular¬ 
ising the principles of the new means of locomotion so 
that anyone who lias read it may fully understand 
the significance of the aviation articles that appear 
daily in the Press. 

isi & S 

A POPULAR CRICKETER ON 
THE “B.O.P.” 

Mr. C. P. Buckenham, M.C.O., Essex, and Players 
of England, who is in the first flight of fast bowlers, 
writes to us : “I have read the * Boy’s Own Paper ’ for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and have often wished 
to write something for boys.” He is now contributing 
to our pages some timely hints on cricket. Although 
a professional, Mr. Buekenham was educated at a good 
public school. 



Miggs minor's unfortunate choice of a hat-peg— 



MARY’S FATAL ERROR. 

Mart had a little lamb, 

She called It “ B.O.P.”; 

And here she made a great mistake, 

As you will shortly see. 

For when the lamb and Mary went 
A-walking once they met 

Some boys who cast sheep’s eyes at them 
And murmured “ Little pet 1 ” 

Now Mary thought—the saucy thing— 
The boys referred to her. 

Wherein—to quote Smith minor’s words— 
She jolly well did err. 

As if a boy—I quote from Smith— 

Would look at any girl 

Whose hair hung down below her waist 
And ended In a curl: 

As If he’d look at any girl 
When he’d a chance to see 

A. sight that teas worth looking at-- 
The good old “ B.O.P." I 



RAVKNOR BULLEN. 


— and what came of it. 






Price One Penny. 

[ALL BIGHT!) RESERVED.] 


NO. S3, New Series.] 




“ At every accented word they sprang high up into the air." 


By EDWARD G. ADAMS, 


Author o / “ The Stolen Pritet," etc. 


(Illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLK.) 


I.—WITH THE ABORIGINES. 

Iob some two and a-half years after the recovery of the 
stolen prizes by Bob Burton, of the Ringrove Patrol, things 
went quite smoothly at Upton House. By his pluck and per¬ 
severance he had stepped straight into the position of the school 
captain, when an event happened which caused a complete 
alteration in his plans. A letter arrived one morning urgently 
calling him home, as his mother had contracted a severe chiil 
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which had turned to pneumonia. Her 
constitution, never of the best, could not 
withstand the disease, and within two 
days of his return she passed away. 

Now it was that the unknown friend 
who had undertaken the expense of Bob’s 
school career at Upton House revealed 
himself. It was none other than Major 
Oates, Dick Rogers’s uncle. He was over 
in England at the time, and at once came 
to see Bob. He was kind enough to offer 
to let Bob remain at the school, but the 
latter would not hear of it. 

“ No, sir,” he said, " I am more grate¬ 
ful than I can say for your kindness, but 
feel that now I am alone in the world I 
must begin at once to look after myself.” 

“ What do you think of doing! ” asked 
the Major. 

“ Well, sir, had mother been spared I 
should have stayed in England and looked 
after her. As it is, I should prefer to go 
to one of the colonies. I have always 
wished to see the world, and, besides, I 
think there are more opportunities tc be 
obtained out there.” 

"That’s a good idea, my boy; but is 
there any particular place you have in 
mind ? ” 

" I think I should like to go to Australia. 
But I’m forgetting—I don’t know how 
mother’s affairs stand.” 

" Don’t worry about that. Mr. Rogers 
tells me that your mother left everything 
in his hands, and I feel Bure that we can 
manage to find your passage abroad if you- 
really decide to go. Can you shoot?”; 
and then, as he caught sight of a challenge 
cup on the sideboard and read the inscrip¬ 
tion, he exclaimed, " Oh ! I see you can.” 

" Yes, sir. That’s only with the minia¬ 
ture rifle, but I’ve had a little experience 
with a full-sized gun.” 

" That’s good. Can you ride? ” 

"Yes; one of our fellows was good 
enough to teach me last holiday.” 

"That’s all right, then, because you’ll 
find those two things very useful abroad.” 

So it happened that at eighteen Bob 
found himself en route for Australia. He 
had finally decided to try his fortune in 
Queensland, where he had made up his 
mind to strike out into the open country 
rather than to stick to the towns. 

He arrived at Brisbane with letters of 
introduction from Major Oates, and after 
a brief stay in the capital he started upon 
his journey inland. 

Within five days he arrived at the 
Woolagoona sheep run owned by a friend 
of Major Oates. Mr. Harrison, the owner, 
received him with open arms. 

" What ! You’ve come right from the 
old country? Well, you’ve got grit, I 
must say. Come right in.” 

Bob soon felt at home, and for a few 
weeks he enjoyed life upon the station. He 
frequently went out with the stockmen to 
the far portions of the run. Upon these 
expeditions he was generally accompanied 
by his host’s eon Harry, a boy of about 
twelve years of age. Together they made 
excursions into the scrubland which 
bounded the station, and Bob surprised his 
young friend by his skill in tracking the 
wild animals, chief of which, the rock 
wallaby, gave much sport. He had 
already told him of the fun he had had 
as a scout in England, but had refrained 
from speaking of the two occasions when 
his skill had been of such valuable service. 

One evening as the family were sitting 
upon the verandah after supper, the con¬ 
versation turned to Bob’s future. 

" What do you think of doing, Bob? ” 
asked Mr. Harrison. 

“ I don’t quite know yet, but I shall 
soon have to start earning, as I’m nearly at 


the end of my funds. What would you 
advise me to do? ” 

“ Well, there are plenty of things to 
choose from, but as you’ve told me you 
want an open-air life, that narrows things 
down a bit. I shall be only too pleased 
for you to stop on here and take up sheep 
rearing. The work is hard, but you don t 
seem to mind that.” 

" Not at all,” laughed Bob. 

" Then there’s the police. Now, I should 
say you’re just the stamp for that. I 
shouldn’t advise you to go into the towns. 
What you want to do is to join the 
Mounted Police, then you’d move about a 
bit and see the oountry. You could join 
for seven years, and if you didn’t like it 
you’d not be too old at the end of the spell 
to take up something else.” 

This was not quite what he had thought 
of doing, but one thing made the proposal 
much to his liking. He would see the 
country ! He could not quite make up his 
mind, so left the subject in abeyance for 
a day or two; and then there appeared 
upon the scene a posse of the Queensland 
Mounted Police.* Their healthy looks and 
business-like appearance decided him, and 
he approached the sergeant of the troop. 

After hearing the conditions of ser¬ 
vice he decided to apply for acceptance. 
The necessary papers were obtained, and, 
having interviewed the Superintendent, he 
was finally appointed. 

It was a proud day for him when he 
donned the uniform and went upon parade 
for the first time. 

For six months he put in hard work at 
his drills, and the vigorous outdoor life 
hastened his development. His chief had 
evidently taken a liking to him and gave 
him many helpful hints, so that at the 
end of that time, although the youngest 
member in the division, he was one of the 
most self-reliant. 

One morning, as Bob was sitting in his 
quarters, the Chief sent for him. 

“Now, Burton,” he said, "you start 
for Woolagoona within half-an-hour.” 

Bob looked surprised. 

" A message has just come in that young 
Harry Harrison is missing. You’ve got 
to find him—see ? ” 

" I’ll do my best, sir,” exclaimed Bob, 
stricken between pride at being entrusted 
with the task and sorrow at the cause of it. 

" I know,” went on the Chief, “ that 
you are new to the work, but I’m giving 
you the chance. Besides, you know the 
land round the station, don’t you? ” 

“ Pretty well, sir.” 

"That’s all right. Now look here, 
Burton, I’ve faith in you, but you musn’t 
fail. When can you get to the station? ” 

" By sundown, sir.” 

“ H’m, forty miles—that’ll mean hard 
going. By the way, Harrison thinks his 
son is taken by the blacks. If that’s so, 
you’ll have to hustle. Mind, you’ve to 
get the boy back alive or dead. If you 
have any trouble with the myalls* use your 

un, but manage without if you can. You’d 

etter take Nilgora with you, as he knows 
the country. By the way, always keep 
him in front of you. He’s a civilised 
black, but you can never be sure of these. 
By the time you’ve lived in Australia as 
long as I have you will learn that you can 
rarely trust a black. Now off you go—it’s 
a stiff ride, but Harrison will give you 
fresh horses.” 

Burton saluted and hurried to the pad- 
dock, calling the black on his way. 

“ Nilgora,” he shouted, " make for go 
quick! ” 

• The wild blacks of Australia are called mynlh. the 
name “ myall ” being given to the acacia scrub among 
which they live. 


The native trooper grunted a reply, and 
in a short time the two set out. 

’Twas hard going through the scrub¬ 
land ; but no time was lost, and as the sun 
was going down they rode into the 
enclosure at Woolagoona. 

Mr. Harrison looked surprised for a 
moment at Bob having been sent, but a 
glanoe at the keen face and the determined 
look upon it reassured him. 

" Now, Mr. Harrison, please give me all 
the facts as you know them,” said Bob as 
soon as he was seated. 

“ Well, Harry went out with a message 
to Jordan at Swamp Gully the day before 
yesterday. Of course we didn’t expect 
him back till evening; but when he didn’t 
arrive I sent George over, and he’d started 
back all right. When he didn’t get home 
yesterday morning I sent for the police.” 

" The Chief said you thought the blacks 
had him.” 

“ Well, he’s done the journey heaps of 
times, so he wouldn’t get lost. Besides, one 
of our boys, Mangoran, is missing. I had 
to give him a talking to a week ago and 
he’s been sulking ever since, I’m afraid. 
You see, there’s been a tribe of Mangoran’s 
people in the scrub for months past, but 
they’ve suddenly vanished.” 

" What direction have they taken! ” 

" Due west. They’ve taken to the 
Bar coo Bush.” 

“ Well, I’ll start at sun up. You can 
let me have a fresh horse, I suppose ? ” 

" Yes, and one for the black. For good¬ 
ness’ sake bring Harry back. I’v^had the 
hands out all day and they can’t pick up a 
sign of him. You’ll have to hurry, for I 
shouldn’t be surprised if they’re not off 
into the scrub for one of their fien¬ 
dish corroborees, and you know they’re 
cannibals.” 

“ I’ll do my best. If there’s a chance 
I’ll have him safe and sound. And now 
good-night; I must be up early.” 

Bob was up betimes, and soon had the 
horses saddled, and as the sun was rising 
over the hills he and his black tracker took 
to the bush. It did not take them long 
to reach the deserted camp of the blacks, 
for, as is usual with them, they always en¬ 
camp near the station where one of the 
tribe is employed. 

Nilgora soon gave evidence of the won¬ 
derful power the Australian blacks possess 
in picking up the trail. His Bharp eyes 
searched the ground, and presently he 
turned to Bob. 

" Twenty mans and womans sit here," 
he exclaimed. 

Bob nodded, and going to one of the 
smaller gunyahg or breaK-winds, for the 
savages always leave their camps standing, 
he searched eagerly, but could find nothing. 
Presently Nilgora, who had been busily 
searching the other shelters, joined him 
and peered for a moment at the heaps of 
grass which had served the occupants for 
a bed. 

With a guttural exclamation he called 
Bob’s attention. 

“ Small fellow, him rest here,” he said. 

At first Bob could make out nothing, 
but at last he saw a very indistinct impres¬ 
sion where a body had lain. 

“ There him head, there him feet,” went 
on the black. " Here him hand—see 
rope?” 

Bob could now make out the impression 
of a cord made of fibres, and, upon lifting 
some of the grasses, he saw something 
white, well pressed down into them. With 
an exclamation of delight he pulled out a 
handkerchief. 

"Good for you, Harry,” he muttered. 
" If you leave signs behind like that, we’ll 
have you in no time.” 
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He motioned the black to mount, and 
they set off at a gallop, for Nilgora, in 
common with other blacks, could read a 
trail which was invisible to a white man’s 
eyes. 

The track led through almost impene¬ 
trable scrublands, the thickly entwined 
lawyer palm at times making the path 
impossible for horses. Indeed, so densely 
do these palms grow that the natives some¬ 
times have to creep through them on their 
hands and knees. These obstacles often 
caused Burton to make a detour, the black 
creeping through and giving directions 
from the other side. 

At one of these barriers Bob decided to 
send Nilgora round with the horses while 
he crept through the natural tunnel. Half¬ 
way through his hand came in contact with 
a small round disc. He clutched it tightly 
and put it in his pocket to examine when 
he came to the open. Here he found the 
black already waiting with the horses, and 
paused just long enough to examine his 
find. To his great delight he discovered 
it to be a black bone button, obviously tom 
with some violence from a coat. He at 
once jumped to the conclusion that Harry 
Harrison had been compelled by his 
captors to creep through the palms and 
had taken the opportunity of leaving this 
second sign of his passage. 

That night they encamped in a slightly 
open spot in the bush. Nilgora badly 
wanted to light a fire, as the natives feel 
the oold very keenly. This Bob could not 
allow for fear of disclosing their presenoe. 
Just before the dawn he awoke Nilgora 
and ordered him to climb one of the eu¬ 
calyptus trees near at hand. The black 
disappeared into the scrub and returned 
with a long whip-like object. It was a 
thin supple branch of the calamus shrub, 
about eighteen feet long. He tied a knot 
at one end, making what the natives call a 
kamin. Holding the knotted end in his 
left hand, he threw the other round the 
tree, and, wrapping it round his right 
wrist, braced his feet against the trunk. 
By this means he walked up in the same 
way as the natives of Borneo and West 
Africa are in the habit of doing. 

Arriving at the top he sat astride a 
branch and gazed over the dense scrub¬ 
land. Once more seizing the kamin he 
descended rapidly. 

“ Well? ” demanded Bob when he was 
safely down. 

“Much smoke—one, two, three fires.” 

“ Then we’d better leave the horses? ” 

“Yes.” 

They hobbled the forefeet of their 
mounts and crept quietly through the 
bush. In just under three hours they 
arrived at the blacks’ recent encampment 
and found the ashes barely cold. Knowing 
t.he cannibalistic tendencies of the natives, 
Bob looked anxiously round for any human 
remains, but could find none. A thorough 
search revealed no sign of Harry’s pre¬ 
sence, and Bob began to fear that they 
were either on the track of a wrong party 
or that some of them had taken Harry by 
a different route. 

Nilgora would not hear of this, however. 
He was certain that this was their quarry. 
As they were proceeding slowly in order 
to make no noise, Nilgora, who was lead¬ 
ing, suddenly darted forward and held 
up for Bob’s inspection a piece of black 
wool, which the latter saw in a moment 
had been unravelled from the boy’s 
stocking. 

He could hardly suppress his impatience, 
and darted forward, but Nilgora laid a 
restraining hand upon his arm. 

“ Kdlle mal! ” he cried—“ Rush, man ! ” 
and pulled Bob down beside him. Faintly 


upon the still air there floated the sound 
of a rhythmic chant. 

“ La la la la-a la. La la la la-a la.” 

“ What is it?” whispered Bob. 

“ Mans hold corroboree—much big dance 
—eat boy to-night.” 

“ Are you sure they won’t before? ” 

“Not eat him till moon up—then much 
big fire.” 

Still Bob decided to get as near the 
myalls as possible. Quietly they crept for¬ 
ward until the bush thinned out, and there, 
in a large open space, they saw about fifty 
natives. The women and children were 
seated upon one side of a rough square, 
and just in front of them sat an old man 
who was singing the foregoing strophe at 
varying pitch, now rising, now falling, 
but repeating the same words over and 
over again. At the same time he beat upon 
his nolla-nolla or ironwood club with his 
boomerang. About fifty yards away were 
a group of men, their faces daubed with 
red and yellow earths, and their hair 
plastered up with wax until it stood out 
stiffly from their heads. 

These all formed up into lines about 
four deep, and, advancing with a skipping 
jump, beat their shields with spears in time 
to the music. Arriving at the centre "of 
the clearing they opened out, and then, as 
each half faced towards the centre, the 
music increased in pace, and they were 
soon jumping and leaping about in a per¬ 
fect frenzy. 

Meanwhile Bob and Nilgora lay hidden 
by a thick clump of brigalow scrub, their 
rifles trained upon the group of dancers. 
Search as they might, they could discover 
no signs of Harry. For another hour this 
weird dance was kept up, and then the 
myalls found the heat too much and crept 
to the shade of the trees. 

About the middle of the afternoon four 
of the men left their companions and 
walked to the edge of the clearing. They 
disappeared for a short time, and then 
reappeared, carrying something between 
them. Bob strained his eyes, and then, as 
they came out into the open, he saw that, 
bound tightly to a sapling, lay Harry 
Harrison. ( 

Unconsciously his rifle went up, but 
Nilgora uttered a warning “ Sh ! ” The 
blacks laid their burden down quite near 
to their companions and then left him. 
Presently one of the natives came and 
stood just over the almost unconscious 
boy. Nilgora whispered to his companion, 
“ Mangoran.” Bob was too interested in 
watching the native’s actions to wonder 
how the trooper knew the black’s name. 
His eye followed Mangoran’s every move¬ 
ment. His finger crooked round the 
trigger of his rifle, with cheek pressed 
snugly against the stock; he was prepared 
to shoot on the first suggestion of foul play. 

Meanwrhile Mangoran danced and yelled 
over his victim, giving evidence of fiendish 
glee that he had him in his power. At a 
word from one of the others, however, he 
suddenly stopped and returned to his 
companions. 

The long hours wore on, and then, about 
seven o’clock, a huge fire was kindled. 
When it was well alight the whole of the 
myalls rose and resumed their position of 
the morning. This time all the men took 
part in the singing of a wild chant, which 
went as follows : 

“ Mee na go wan dah. 

Oo ... . wan .... dah. 

Me na moo moo truth. 

Moo .... yah .... no. 

Moo mo moo yah. 

Me moo moo moo, 

Yah na moo moo, 

Mer ri ah la, 

Waugh, waugh, waugh.” 


At every accented word they sprang high 
up into the air, landing heavily upon their 
feet and clashing their spears upon their 
shields. The verse was repeated again 
and again, and at last the dancers paused 
through sheer exhaustion. 

Now was the time for Eob to act. He 
had already made his plan, and as the 
music ceased he gave a long mournful 
wail. At the sound the myalls stood terror- 
stricken, the women leapt to their feet, 
their eyes starting from their heads. As 
the sound was repeated a great cry of 
“ Kvingan! Kvingan! ” (the evil spirit) 
broke from them, and, shrieking with 
fear, they turned and plunged heavily into 
the woods. 

Quick as thought Bob rushed to where 
Harry Harrison lay bound, and cut his 
bonds. The boy could not walk through 
having been trussed up so long, so that 
Burton was obliged to carry him. Nilgora 
seized the two rifles and they sped swiftly 
into the bush. Although it was almost 
dark the black led them quickly along the 
track, and only after two hours did Bob 
call a halt. 

By this time Harry had recovered some 
what. 

“ Bravo, Bob,” he said ; “ that was a 
clever wheeze. I wonder, though, why 
they bolted.” 

“ Well, you see, the cry I gave is only 
the note of a bird about the size of a 
thrush, but the natives do not know it. 
This bird only calls in the night, and they 
think it is the cry of their evil spirit or, 
as they call him, ‘ Kvingan I had the 
bird pointed out to me and the native 
superstition explained. I thought it was 
worth learning, so I practised the cry.” 

“ But won’t they follow when they find 
I’m gone? ” 

“Oh dear no; they’ll think the evil 
spirit has got you. Besides, they’re 
miles away by now.” 

By this time Nilgora had constructed a 
rough hut of branches and grass, and after 
a light supper they turned in. 

They were up betimes next morning and 
found their horses. They pushed off with 
all speed, Harry taking the black’s horse 
and leaving him to follow at his own pace. 

Needless to say both Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison overwhelmed Bob witn their 
thanks, but more than all he appreciated 
the Chief’s “Well done, Burton!” when 
he reported the result of his mission. 

m @ 
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The 'Boy's Ottm Taper . 


An Unfair Exchange. 


T he beginning of this affair of Dan 
Ratcliffe’s motor-boat was not only 
a mystery, but an outrage—' ‘ a dastardly 
outrage, Dan called it, and he was not far 
wrong. 

You see, it is an unwritten law of the 
’longshore that a vessel lying at moorings 
is inviolate. No sailorman would dream 
of interfering with her, for he must reepect 
other people’s property in order that his 
own in turn may be respected. 

Dan kept the motor-boat at moorings in 
a little creek at the mouth of one of the 
many rivers Avon. Which Avon it was 
may be left to you to guess. 

He owned her in partnership with Neil 
Young, and, as both the boys were sea 
scouts, they made the most of their 
possession. 

A few miles above the creek was a large 
town, and beyond that the river wound 
between wooded hills and pleasant 
meadows. There was choice of both open 
sea and quiet inland waters in which to 
cruise. 

On the morning of our yarn they had 
made their plane for a long day’s fishing, 
and they were at the river bank within a 
couple of hours of sunrise preparatory to 
an early start. 

To their amazement, instead of their 
little brown dinghy, a great cutter yacht 
lay at the moorings, brilliant in white 
paint and gold leaf, and trim and graceful 
from truck to water-line. 

Their own boat was gone; not a sign 
of her remained, and evidently she had 
been cast adrift in order to provide 
accommodation for her smart successor. 

“ Well, of all the cheek! ” began Dan, 
but words failed him, and he scrambled 
down to the water’s edge, choking with 
rage. 

“ Cheek ! ” cried Neil wrathfully. “ It’s 
worse than cheek, it’s sheer robbery. 
Have they left us the punt? ” 

An old, worn-out fishing punt served 
them to pass to and from the anchored 
vessel, and, finding her in her proper 
place, they tumbled aboard and were soon 
alongside the stranger. 

“ Yacht ahoy ! ” sang out Neil, as they 
approached. “ Yacht ahoy ! What ship’s 

There was no reply; although the cabin 
hatch was open wide, no one appeared to 
answer to their hail. 

Dan was in no mood to consider paint 
or varnish. He brought the punt along¬ 
side with a bang that would have 
waked any sleeper, and climbed straight 
aboard. Still there was no sign of crew 
or owner. 

“ I’ll go below and have it out with 
them,” said Dan, as he reached the deck. 
“ Make the punt fast and come and back 
me up.” 

** Right oh ! ” cried Neil. “ Now there’ll 
be a jolly row. Rout the beggars out of 
it.” 

He followed hie friend to the companion, 
and together they shouted without cere¬ 
mony down the open hatchway— 

“ Yacht ahoy ! Below there ! Yacht 
ahoy! ” 

Still no answer. It seemed incredible, 
for no one in his senses would leave a 
smart yacht at moorings without so much 
as cloeing-to the cabin doors. 

That they had failed to hear was still 
lesB to be believed. 

“ Well, if they aren’t civil enough to 
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answer,” said Dan, “ I sha’n’t wait for an 
invitation. Come along doWn.” 

In the cabin a fresh surprise awaited 
them. It was entirely deserted, and the 
open door to the state-room showed that 
that was empty too. 

Another door in the fore bulkhead led to 
the forecastle. Dan knocked loudly, but 
receiving no reply he entered, to find the 
cots unoccupied and no trace of any 
member of the crew. 

“ Well, Dan, what do you make of it? ” 
asked Neil, as they regained the deck. 
“ Shall we sit down and wait for them? 
I reckon that they’ll get a pretty warm 
reception when they come back.” 

” Don’t see what else we can do,” said 
Dan. “ Who can say where the launch 
has drifted to? I’m going to have a look 
round.” 

Neil seated himself patiently on the 
skylight, but Dan nosed around every¬ 
where—above decks and below. He scented 
a mystery, and the sooner he got on the 
track of things the better. It was a good 
twenty minutes before he rejoined Neil 
and repeated the result of his investiga¬ 
tions. 

“ I say, old man,” he began, "if we are 
going to wait for them, we are going to 
wait a jolly long time. There’s something 
precious funny here, and no mistake about 
it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said the other. 
“ Some of these slap-up brass-bound 
yachtsmen have cheek enough for any¬ 
thing. They must be pretty green, too, 
or they wouldn’t have left her like this.” 

“ It’s not that^ that I’m worrying 
about,” went on Dan. “ It’s something a 
lot stranger. Come up forrard.” 

Neil obeyed, and what he saw was ample 
justification for his friend’s suspicions. 
The yacht was merely made fast by a light 
line passed through a link in the mooring 
chain, and the ends of the cord were tied 
in a hopeless “granny.” Certainly no 
sailor had had a hand in it. 

“ It lookB as if they didn’t care tup- 

S enoe what happened to the yacht,” said 
an, as he drew in the heavy chain. “ And, 
what’s more, they were precious keen on 
getting hold of the dinghy. Look here.” 

He held up the loose end, and showed 
where a link had been filed through. The 
dinghy had been made fast with a stout 
padlock, which must have resisted any 
attempt to force it open. 

“ They wanted the motor-boat a lot 
more than they wanted the yacht,” went 
on Dan. “ That’s very certain. A little 
breeze of wind, and that line would have 
carried away. She would have been 
wrecked at the mouth of the river for a 
certainty. Everything down below is just 
anyhow. Whoever brought her here was 
no sailor.” 

“How on earth could he get her here, 
then? ” said his friend. “ A yacht can’t 
sail herself.” 

“ They came under power. She’s got a 
grand motor in her, and whoever was 
running it understood engines all right, 
although he knew nothing of boats. Look 
at that tiller.” 

Sure enough, the helm was shipped up¬ 
side down, in a way that would have 
appeared wrong at once to the veriest 
novice. 

“ It’s an extraordinary business alto¬ 
gether,” continued Dan. “ There’s no sign 
of the yacht’s owner or anything. Even 


the brass name-plate is wrenched off the 
rudder head. And here are we, with a 
five-hundred-pound yacht at least, instead 
of an old motor-dinghy. Talk of ex¬ 
change being no robbery! Why, it’s 
incredible.” 

“ Looks like a case for detectives,” said 
Neil thoughtfully. " It isn’t as if we 
could freeze on to her.” 

“ Detectives ! ” cried Dan scornfully. 
“ What on earth do we want with detec¬ 
tives? If we can’t get to the bottom of 
this for ourselves, we’d better chock 
scouting. I’m going to follow the beggars 
up.” 

“ But we don’t know which way they’ve 
gone.” 

“Don’t we, though?” said Dan. 
“ They’ve gone up the river, that’s cer¬ 
tain. They’d hardly come in from the sea 
in a fine big yacht and go out again in a 
dinghy. They've left the yacht because 
the water is not deep enough for her higher 
up.” 

“ Seems right enough,” was Neil’s com¬ 
ment. “ We can borrow old Gunning’s 
row-boat. Come along; there’s no time to 
lose.” 

Dan waited to make the yacht properly 
fast, and then the two boys hastened with 
all speed to Gunning’s cottage. 

Here there was news awaiting them. 

“ Who ever would have thought of seeing 
you ? ” was Gunning’s greeting. “ Why, I 
saw you go up along in that little old 
motor thing of yours a couple of hours 
agone.” 

“ It’s pretty plain you didn’t,” answered 
Dan, with a sign to Neil to keep silent. 
“ It was some one else.” 

“ Some other gents borrowed the boat, 
eh ? ” said the old man, handing over the 
key of hie boat-house. 

“ That’s it,” said Dan, truthfully, and 
without further waste of time they started 
on their long pull. 

They kept tneir eyee open as they went, 
but they hardly expected to find their 
boat before they reached the town. Here 
they were fortunately relieved from the 
necessity of a close search among the 
wharves and shipping. 

A swing bridge crossed the river at the 
town’s farthest limit, and, inquiring of 
the man in charge, they learnt that a 
brown motor-dinghy had passed up a long 
time previously. She was going fast, ana 
had two men aboard of her. 

“You are sure she hasn’t come back 
again? ” asked Dan. 

“ Absolutely certain, sir,” was the man’s 
reply. “ I’ve been here ever since, and 
nothing been doing; she’s still above 
bridge, right enough, but you’ll never 
catch her.” 

The boys were beginning to have doubts 
themselves, but the information narrowed 
down their search, and they continued 
their way hopefully enough between clean 
high banks that would not have hidden a 
cockleshell. 

So they went on for some miles, and 
reached at last a stretch of the river where 
clumps of reeds and osiers made necessary 
a stricter search. 

“ We’ll take the left bank firet,” BUg- 

K 'ed Dan. “ Until we come to the first 
. Then if we find she’s been through, 
we need not come back again.” 

But she hid not gone through. 

The lock-keeper was certain of it. He 
hadn’t opened the gates since sunrise. As 
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to taking the heavy motor-boat over the 
high weir, it would have been impossible. 
There was no doubt about it. She was 
somewhere between the lock and the town, 
and a hundred chances to one she was 
hidden among the thick growth on the 
right bank. 

However, their first search was fruit, 
less. They pulled along close to the tangle 
of reede, they beat them with their oars, 
they groped everywhere, but nowhere was 
there a sign of the little vessel. 

“ I’m bothered if we’ll give in,” said 
Dan, ae they again reached the open river. 
4 ‘ I’ll guarantee she’s somewhere between 
here and the lock. Let’s try the other 
bank again.” 

Neil was game, and they continued their 
search more thoroughly than ever. This 
time they pushed the boat in and out 
among the rushes, beating and sounding all 
the time. 

It was more by luck than anything else 
that they at last succeeded. Neil was 

H unting with ons oar, while Dan stood up 
orward to probe amid the thick tangle. 
Suddenly the boat brought up sharp with 
a thud. Down came Dan backwards, and 
a scraping beneath their keel showed that 
they touched bottom. Dan scrambled to 
his feet, bruised but excited. 

“Try with your oar, Neil,” he cried. 
“ We’re on top of something.” 

At the same moment he leaned over, 
and, groping with his oar, he felt unmis¬ 
takably the gunwhale of a sunken boat. 

It was lucky that the weather was warm, 
for they had now to discard their clothes 
and to pursue their investigations under 
-water. 

The dinghy was water-logged and pinned 
down, not only by her engine, but also by 
a heavy load that filled the space between 
the forward thwarts. 

It took the strength of both boys to lift 
it to the bank, and they were confronted 
by a great sack full of something that 
clashed and jingled like broken metal. 

It was a strange sight that met their 
eyes as they ripped open the coarse canvas. 
Treasure was the last thing that they were 
out to look for, but here was treasure to 
hand that would have rejoiced the eyes of 
the most hardened pirate. 

Silver and gold plate, chased goblets, 
jewellery, and even hard cash; there it lay 
in the richest profusion, bright and shim¬ 
mering in the sun—wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

It simply took their breath away, and 
the two boys stood staring at the amazing 
sight, far more dismayed than gratified. 

Dan’s first words were to acknowledge 
that this was beyond him. 

“ We’ll have to go to the police now, 
old man,” he said. ‘‘And the sooner the 
better. We can’t leave this lying about, 
and we can’t keep it. Hurry up and get 
your clothes on.” 

Then the question arose as to whether 
they should take the treasure with them, 
or leave it behind, and at last they decided 
to replace it where they had found it. 
Neil would then stand by and keep his 
eye upon the hiding-place, while Dan sum¬ 
moned the polioe from the neighbouring 
town. 

They were engaged in tying together 
the canvas wrapping when a gruff voice 
caused them both to start to their feet. 
They were confronted by two men, neatly 
if not smartly dressed, who plainly con¬ 
sidered themselves to be wholly masters 
of the situation. 

‘‘.What’s the meaning of this, young 
men? ” questioned the elder and taller of 
the two. “ Seems to me that this will take 
a bit of explaining. Open that sack.” 


He seemed quite unmoved by the ex¬ 
traordinary spectacle when the covering 
was removed. 

“ Come here, Mr. — er — Constable 
Jones,” he called to the second man. ‘‘ Do 
you see this? Arrest that boy.” He 
whispered a few words in the other’s 
ear, and then laid a heavy hand on Dan’s 
shoulder. 

“Right you are, sergeant,” said his 
colleague, and in a moment Neil, too, was 
taken in charge. 

“ I have to warn you,” went on the 
spokesman, “ that anything you say will 
be taken down and used in evidence 
against you. That means that you’d better 
hold your tongues, and keep anything 
you’ve got to say for the magistrates. 
Besides, it’s no use talking; we know all 
about you. Catch hold of the swag, con¬ 
stable—I mean the—er—silver, and bring 
the boy along.” « 

The men would listen to no explana¬ 
tions. Evidently they were police officers 
in plain clothes, eent out for the express 
purpose of arresting the perpetrators of 
some burglary, and, having seemingly 
caught the boys red-handed, they were 
satisfied that they had made no mistake. 

It was a mournful little procession that 
made its way along the towpath in the 
direction of the town. Here was a pretty 
termination to the boys’ efforts as detec¬ 
tives. They had ended in being detected 
themselves, and that, to all appearances, 
in a far worse crime than they had set out 
to investigate. It was very humiliating, 
and, since they had no knowledge of the 
workings of the law in such matters, it 
was very alarming, too. 

After they had proceeded in silence for 
about a quarter-mile, the two men held a 
whispered and animated discussion. The 
sergeant then turned to the boys, and 
addressed them in a surprisingly friendly 
manner. 

“Look here, my sons,” he began. “I 
and my pal here—Constable Jones, I mean 
—we’ve been talking this matter over. If 
you like to promise that you’ll sit down 
here and not move a yard till midnight, 
we’ve decided that we’ll overlook your 
share in this business. We’ve recovered 
the—er—the proceeds of the robbery, and 
that’s all that’s wanted. There’s no need 
to get you into trouble, so long as you keep 
your mouths shut. Mind you, we’ve no right 
to do it; we’d get the sack if the inspector 
got to hear of it, so we depend on you 
never to breathe a word of this to a living 
soul. If you do, you’ll find yourselves in 
gaol, and serve you precious well right. 
We’re kind-hearted men, and we don’t 
want to make any more trouble than need 
be. Is it a bargain ? ” 

Dan and Neil were taken flat aback. The 
proposal was quite contrary to all their 
ideas of law and order. Still, it wasn’t 
for them to refuse a good offer. They 
stammered out their thanks, and gave the 
necessary promise. 

“ Sit down here,” said the sergeant, 
indicating the river bank. “And don’t you 
move a yard till twelve o’clock. It’s seven 
now, so you’ve five hours to wait. Come 
along, Jones.” 

And without further parley the two men 
strode off along the towpath, and were 
soon hidden by some rising ground. 

“ I say, Dan,” said Neil, after a pause, 
“that was jolly decent of them, wasn’t 
it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Dan. “ It 
seems to me they are precious funny sort 
of policemen. I’m half sorry we promised. 
Still, we couldn’t well help ourselves. 
What's that ? ” 

It was the crack of a pistol, some way 


off, but sharp and unmistakable, and it 
was followed by distant shouts and the 
sound of running feet. 

Then—crack—crack—crack; three shots 
rang out one after another; the cries and 
footsteps sounded nearer and nearer, and 
at last a man appeared round the bend, 
running quickly, and turning to fire as he 
ran. 

Two more shots; then he threw down 
the smoking revolver and came down the 
path headlong. It was their friend the 
sergeant. Jones followed at his heels, and 
behind—a long way behind—they could see 
three running figures in uniform. 

Dan took it all in at a glance. 

“ Tackle Jones ! ” he cried. “ I’ll take 
the sergeant! ” and, without a moment’s 
hesitation, he gained the path. 

He was no match for the other in size 
or weight, but he hadn’t played football 
for nothing, and he awaited the charge 
cool and ready. 

The man came straight on, neither 
swerving nor pausing in his stride. Crash 
they came together. Dan was half 
stunned, but he kept his hold, and together 
the two rolled on the path, the breath 
fairly knocked out of them. 

Dan had managed to slip a little to one 
side, but the man rolled over on to him, 
crushing him with his weight. Then he 
dragged himself free from the boy’s arms 
and sprang to his feet. At the instant 
Dan flung out his hand and grabbed at the 
man’s ankle. He missed, but in jumping 
to one side the fellow slipped on the 
treacherous turf at the water’s edge. 

One yell, a loud splash, and he was 
gone, and Dan was struggling to his feet 
and hurrying to help his friend. 

The man Jones had tried strategy rather 
than brute force. He had dodged, turned, 
and taken a running jump at the high 
bank and hedge which bounded the tow- 
path to landward. Neil had seized him 
by one foot, and as Dan came to his 
assistance the man was kicking out wildly 
in his efforts to extricate himself from the 
other’s grasp. 

However, the struggle was soon over, 
for one of the pursuers, seeing the man’s 
situation, had scrambled over the hedge 
lower down, and was ready for him on the 
other side. 

In half a minute the fellow was reclin¬ 
ing on the towpath with handcuffs on 
his wrists and a burly constable on hiB 
chest. 

At that moment a sergeant and two more 
constables arrived panting on the scene—a 
real sergeant this time, with helmet and 
uniform complete. 

One of the men was bleeding from a 
nasty wound in the upper part of his 
arm. 

“ That’s only one of them,” cried the 
sergeant, as he came up. “ Where’s 
Smike ? ” 

“ The other beggar’s in the river,” 
answered Dan coolly. “ We’d better fish 
him out.” 

But there was no need for further 
exertions. 

“ All right, mates, I’m done,” growled 
a voice behind them, and there, waist-deep 
in the water, stood a dripping figure, half 
smothered in weed and slime. He was 
quickly hauled out, handcuffed, and ranged 
alongside hie accomplice. 

This time no difficulties were put in the 
way of the boy’s explanations, and Dan 
told his story from the beginning to willinc 
ears. 

The sergeant was much amused at 
Smike’s impersonation of himself. It was 
a piece of bluff that appealed to his sense 
of humour. His own tale was simple and 
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far less exciting. It will be beet given 
in the worde of nia report to headquarters. 
This read as follows : 

“Re the Cranston Hall Burglary. 

“ At 3 p.m. I received a wire from Scot¬ 
land Yard, informing me that the finger 
prints found at the hall had been identi¬ 
fied as those of James Robertson, alias 
Hassall, generally known by the name of 
Smike. I at once notified all the constables 
on duty, and supplied them with a de¬ 
scription of the wanted man. Three hours 
later the offioer at Martin’s Lane tele¬ 
phoned that two men, oue of whom 
answered to the description, had been 
traced to an outfitter’s shop, where they 
had purchased clothes and a large glad- 
stone bag. 

“ We ascertained that they had left the 


town by the west towpath, and I followed 
with three men. 

“ The capture was effected with diffi¬ 
culty. The prisoner Robertson was armed, 
and in endeavouring to escape he wounded 
Constable Brown in the left shoulder. 

“ The second man arrested proves to be 
Lord Cranston’s chauffeur. 

“After the burglary, the two men 
appear to have escaped with their booty 
in hie lordship’s yacht. This they ex¬ 
changed at the river mouth for a small 
motor-launch belonging to two young 
gentlemen living in the neighbourhood. 
They sank the launch and its contents a 
mile on this side of Benton Lock, their 
evident intention being to remove the 
stolen property after nightfall. The 
latter has been recovered intact. 


“ I must particularly draw attention to 
the plucky conduct of the two boys above 
mentioned, Mr. Dan Radcliffe and Mr. 
Neil Young. Their material assistance 
in affecting the arrest should be suitably 
recognised. I understand that his lord- 
ship is making good the damage to the 
motor-boat.” 

And, indeed, Lord Cranston not only 
made it good, but he made it very much 
better; in fact, he prevailed on the two 
boys to accept a fine launch of the most 
modern type. 

The exchange, after all, suited them 
very well; and as for the man Smike and 
his pall, the chauffeur—well, they will have 
plenty of leisure to think over their share 
in the bargain, and the relative merits of 
both exchange and robbery 


Merchant Ships Speak 

By a NAVAL OFFICER. 


How 


M any of you have probably noticed how 
ships passing along our coasts com¬ 
municate with the various signal stations. 
They do so by hoisting strings of different 
coloured flags, and all the different com- 

YU S itiYSXtIATtOtlAl 


binations of flags have different significa¬ 
tions. 

The code used is what is known as the 
International Code of Signals, and in this 
there is a different coloured flag for every 

COIjB OP S. 


letter of the alphabet, besides a special 
“ Code Flag ’’ or “ Answering Pendant.” 

The actual Bignal-book, in which the 
meanings of the flagB are looked out, haw 
been translated into the languages of all 
the great maritime Powers, and as the flags 
representing each letter always remain the 
same, it is possible for a British ship, for 
instance, to communicate with a Russian, 
French, Spanish, etc. etc., or for any ship 
of one nation to talk to a vessel belonging 
to another, even though the people on 
board may not understand each other’s 
languages. ^ The accompanying sketch 
shows all the different flags of the code 
shaded to represent their proper colours. 

If a ship wishes to make a signal she 
commences by hoisting her national ensign 
'*• with the “ Code flag,” the red and white 
Btriped pendant, below it. The other 
vessel or signal station then hoists the 
“ Code flag ” at the dip, that is about two- 
thirds of the way up the mast, to show 
that she is ready to take in the signal. 
The first ship then proceeds to make the 
signal by hoisting the different combina- 
O. tions of flags, and when the receiving 
vessel or station has looked out in the 
signal-book what the flags mean, she hoists 
the “ Code flag ” close up, and dips it 
again when the first ship hauls the flags 
down. This procedure goes on until the 
whole signal has been spelt out, and when 
it is completed the first vessel hauls down 
*p her ensign and “ code flag ” to say she has 
finished. 

Urgent and important signals are made 
with two flags only; thus D B means 
“Send immediate assistance”; O J, 
“ Keep a good look-out, as it is reported 
that the enemy’s war vessels are going 
about disguised as merchantmen,” etc., 

Y etc. 

Some three-flag signals represent the 
degrees or points of the compass; thus 
AMI means “ N. 89° W.” ; A R L, 
“ South,” etc., while others mean the 
various moneys in use throughout the world, 
measures of length, cubic capacity, weight, 
solid measures, or fractions. Thus A V B 
means “ A shilling ” ; A X E, “ A yard ” ; 
AYC, “A cubic foot"; B A Z, “An 
ounce ” ; A Y W, “A gallon” ; B D H, 
“7 ”; and B D S, “ etc. etc. 

A number of three-flag hoists mean 
what are known as “ Auxiliary phrases,” 
that is, phrases forming sentences or parts 
of sentences which are in frequent use: 
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thus, B G N means “ It can be ”; C F J, 
“We must not,” etc. etc. 

The greater number of three-flag com¬ 
binations, however, refer to the general 
vocabulary, and it is therefore possible, 
with the aid of the vocabulary and the 
tables explained before, to make any 
signal which may be required. Thus, 
“ Boy’s Own Paper ” would 'be represented' 
by the flags H D L, S Y H, T A D, each 
group of flags representing one of the 
words in the original sentence, while “ 1 
think it is an excellent journal for all ” 
could be made as follows : 


I think it 


. XQD 

is . 


. CDS 

an 


. CXB 

excellent 


. MKQ 

journal 


. PWF 

for all ” 


. B PC 


It will thus be seen that practically any 
message can be made, no matter how com¬ 
plicated it is; but if, by any chance, a 
person’s name has to be made, it can be 
spelt out as follows : The “ Code flag ” 
hoisted over flag E, means that the signals 
following it are alphabetical, and if, for 
instance, “John Smith” has to be 
signalled, it will be done as follows : 

“ Code flag ” E . Alphabetical Signals 
JOHN .... John 

SMI.Smi 

TH.th 

“Code flag” E. Alphabetical signals finished 

Other two-flag hoists signify the various 
degrees of latitude and longitude, 

divisions of time, the height of the 

barometer and thermometer, and numbers; 
while four-flag hoists refer to either the 
geographical or alphabetical spelling 

tables. Thus A E Q C means “Bristol,” 
and C F B S “ Bac.” Ships’ names are 
also made by means of four-flag hoists, 
and these are all contained in a separate 




book known as “ Signal letters of British 
ships,” and in which signal letters are 
allotted to every ship registered in Great 
Britain. ThusGRFH signifies “ H.M.S. 
Dreadnought; H L T Q, the Cunard 
Liner Mauretania; R F B C, the sail¬ 
ing vessel Merlin of Londonderry, etc. 

It will be seen from the above short 
description how very comprehensive the 
International Code of Signals is, and what 
a great boon it is for masters of vessels to 
be able to talk to any vessel they may 
meet, no matter what her nationality may 
be, and there have been hundreds of cases 
where assistance has been rendered to 
vessels in distress through its use. It is 
also interesting to be able to know what 
sort of a signal a ship is making when you 
see her communicating with a signal 
station; and though without the signal- 
book you cannot find out the exact mean¬ 
ings of the flags, you may be reasonably 
certain that if a vessel hoists two flags she 
is making an important signal; if she 
shows three, that she is using the vocabu¬ 
lary table; and if she hoists four, that she 
is making her name. 

The semaphore system provides another 
method of signalling during the daytime, 
but this system is not often used in the 
Mercantile Marine, as there are few oppor¬ 
tunities for practice, and the code is rather 
difficult to use without it. 

Special distant signals, in which differ¬ 
ent messages are formed by means of 
round, square, and triangular Bhapes 
hoisted in various different combinations, 
are also included in the International 
Signal-book, but nowadays these also are 
but very rarely used. 

At night the Morse Code, consisting of 
dots and dashes made by flashing a lamp, 
can be utilised for communication, but 
here again much practice is required, so in 
the Mercantile Marine its use is confined 
to the larger vessels and liners. In the 
Royal Navy, however, it is extensively 
used, and, as you probably know, different 




groups of long and short flashes represent 
the various letters of the alphabet, so that 
any message can be spelt out. 

This, I think, completes the account of 
the different methods of signalling used 
at sea; but before we conclude it will be 
as well to mention one or two flags of the 
International Code whose meanings are 
understood by all British ships. 

Flag B is always hoisted when a ship is 
taking in or discharging gunpowder or any 
other explosive; while flag P, the well- 
known “ Blue Peter/’ means that the 
vessel hoisting it is about to go to sea and 
that all persons belonging to the ship 
should go on board. Flag S is the Inter¬ 
national Pilot Signal, and means “ I want 
a pilot ”; while flag L is hoisted by any 
ship in which there has been a case of 
cholera, yellow fever, or plague during the 
voyage. This flag must be kept hoisted 
between sunrise and sunset, and whenever 
the vessel is within three miles of the 
coasts of Great Britain, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man, and it must 
be kept up until the Health Officer is satis¬ 
fied that all danger of infection has passed. 

Flag Q, plain yellow’, is generally used 
abroad to denote a ship liable to quaran¬ 
tine. 

There is another flag which, though not 
included in the International Code, is very 
often seen, and this is the Pilot Boats flag, 
a square flag divided into two colours, 
the upper half being white and the lower 
red. This is shown by all British pilot 
vessels, and it may sometimes be seen 
hoisted below the ensign of a steamer when 
the captain or master is a qualified pilot 
of the locality. 

The subject of signalling at sea is an 
interesting and an important one; and as 
proficiency in knowing the various flags 
goes a long way towards ensuring the 
rapidity with which signals are made, yon 
cannot do better than to learn the various 
flags so that you may recognise them at 
a glance and without referring to the book. 





Some of the Baby “ Shamrocks *' and their Owners taking part in the races of the South-Eastern Model*Yacht Club on the 

Prince of Wales’ Pond, Blackheath. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “B.O.P.’ 1 
By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer % 


CHAPTER III.—THE FORWARD STROKE, THE DRIVE, THE CUT, AND THE LEO HIT. 


I T is somewhat strange that I should be 
writing this chapter immediately upon 
completion of a century innings for Eng¬ 
land against Australia, at Melbourne, and 



Forward Play (Right). 


I never felt more fit to write upon the 
subject 1 have in hand than at the present 
moment. 

There is, I am sure, no reason for me to 


needed to perfect either or both. An hour 
or two of actual practice will explain this 
far better than reams and reams of written 
articles. 

A little experience will soon teach the 


to manipulate the ball for a break on 
account of its greasy cover. The forward 
stroke is easy on this style of wicket, 
although it must not be forgotten that 
sometimes the ball will keep extra low and 



Off Drive (Right). 
With left leg well across. 


young player when he should play forward 
or back. On the fast wicket, when the 
bowler is unable to get much, if any, work 
upon the ball, it is quite easy to play for¬ 
ward ; in fact, a good length ball coming 


shoot; therefore, it is as well to watch it 
rather more carefully. 

The great advantage of forward play 
is that it is apt to result in the scoring of 
runs; but all will depend on proper timing 



Off Drive (Wrong). 

With left leg not across the wicket. 



Right foot drawn over crease, and left elbow not np 
sufficiently. 

give a detailed explanation of the two de¬ 
fensive strokes—forward and back play. 
Nearly everybody knows them, if only by 
watching others; but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that a great amount of practice is 


along at a good pace on a plumb wicket 
could not be played in any other manner, 
unless the batsman were blessed with a 
very extraordinary sight. The same re¬ 
mark applies to a wicket with a wet sur¬ 
face, when the bowler is obviously unable 


or making the bat meet the ball at the 
proper moment. 

In cricket below a certain class there is 
practically no forward play, and the suc¬ 
cess of the bowlers is in direct ratio to 
their pace. To the untaught batsman, a 
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fact bowler m always a terror : the ball 
pitches and disappears; he iB still waiting 
for a second sight of it when he hears the 
click of the bails and knows all is over. 
Except for a quick-footed hitter, fast bowl¬ 
ing, apart from the forward stroke, is 
strictly unplayable. Forward play consists 
in pushing the bat towards the on-coming 
ball, which is met as soon as possible after 
the pitch. The left foot precedes the ad¬ 
vance of the bat, it being one of the first 
maxims of forward play that the bat must 
never be in front of the left foot. This 
rule is absolute. A neglect of it means 
that there is nothing to prevent the base 
of the bat being as near, or nearer, to the 
bowler than is the handle—no certainty, 
that is, against the ball being spooned into 
the air. A point only less important than 
the foregoing is that the left leg should be 
kept quite close to the bat, so close that 
it is impossible for a ball to come between 
them. 

The two chief points to remember in 
order to make this “ shot ” certain every 
time, are to get as near to the pitch of the 
ball as possible—boldly striking out that 
left leg without fear, and not in the half¬ 
hearted manner in which youths generally 
do—and to keep the left foot as near as 
possible to the bottom of the bat when the 
latter meets the ball. If the left foot is 
kept right close up to the bat when defen¬ 
sive and forward strokes are made, it will 
be found physically impossible to play with 
a crooked bat. It is a pity that school¬ 
masters and coaches do not make more of 
this fact. An illustration will be found in 
another column which shows the wrong 
and right ways of playing forward to balls 
on the off stump. The tendency in most 
young people is to move the legs as far 
away as they can, forgetting that they can 
never do anything properly if they 
“ funk.” 

One of the great faults committed by 
second-class cricketers consists in over- 
eagerness to play forward on every 
kind of wicket. The forward stroke is 
safe enough on a good plumb wicket, but 
on one which lends itself to the wiles of a 
bowler I know of no more dangerous 
method. 

It stands to reason, that in playing for¬ 
ward a man starts hie stroke a little earlier 
than when playing back, or, at any rate, 
he has not such a great command of the 
ball if there should be any amount of 
break upon it. Sticky or caked wickets 
give the bowler every assistance, and at 
such times it is almost an act of madness 
to play forward in the orthodox manner. 

THE DKIVE. 

When driving, care must always be ex¬ 
ercised in getting well over the ball with 
a straight bat, but it is of no use whatever 
if you hit in a half-hearted manner. When 
you make up your mind to drive you must 
do so as if your very life depended upon 
the smashing of the pavilion rails. Exactly 


which ball to drive I shall not attempt to 
explain on paper. Your own instinct will 
tell you, but only after seasons of ex¬ 
perience. Cricket is a game which can 
never be played according to the book. But 
perhaps I can give you a good idea as to 
the ball “ which asks for it.” 

I have already told you that in playing 
forward you must get that left foot and 
bat as near as possible to the spot where 
the ball will pitch. Now here is a pretty 
good rule to follow : when it is almost im¬ 
possible to get to that spot you mustn’t go 
forward; when you can get there, by 
stretching the leg well out, is the time to 
play the forward shot; and when you can 
get to the pitch of the ball quite easily is 
the time to drive. Perhaps the fault you 
will have to conquer is one which is gener¬ 
ally found in young cricketers. I refer to 
the habit of hitting too soon. I have often 
looked on at boys while they have tried to 
drive a slow ball. They lunge at it and 
put all their strength into the stroke, only 
to finish the shot before the ball is within 
inches of the precise spot which the bat 
passed. 

THE CUT. 

There is no stroke which gives as much 
satisfaction to the batsman as the cut, 
simply because the minimum of effort is 
apparently used in its execution, perfect 
timing being the great essential. One of 
the great secrets to be learned about 
cutting is the necessity of hitting slightly 
over the ball so that it touches the ground 
a very short distance from the wicket. In 
making a late cut behind the wicket it 
is always necessary to move the right foot; 
in fact, a perfect exhibition of this stroke 
can only be given when quickness of foot¬ 
work is combined with faultless timing 
and supple wrist-work. 

An off-ball the height of the bails should 
be cut or cut hit. If cute can be placed, 
their scoring power is increased out of 
knowledge, but the art is one of extreme 
difficulty. Prince Ranjitsinhji, the finest 
cutter we have seen or are likely to see, 
is of opinion that the power of placing can 
be best mastered indirectly. The batsman 
should practise at the nets, cutting balls 
a fraction sooner or a fraction of a second 
later than he is accustomed to. The sooner 
the stroke is made the squarer will the ball 
travel. It follows that when a man can 
choose his time for making this stroke, he 
can determine the direction in which the 
cut ball shall travel. 

Of course in making the square cut or 
cut hit past point, off the bad ball on the 
off side, the left leg should go well across 
the wicket and the right foot remain in 
its original position. Then the bat can 
be brought down upon the ball with all 
the strength at your command. Get a 
friend to bowl some off balls to you at the 
nets and you will soon become master of 
this shot, which, against poor bowling, 
soon builds up a respectable score. 


THE LEO HIT. 

Leg-hitting will also only come with 
practice. Sometimes you may get a half- 
volley on the pads, but it is a mistake to 
endeavour to hit this ball to the leg 
boundary; you should rather play a forcing 
stroke between short-leg and mid-on. Of 
course, in the event of your getting a good- 
length ball outside the legs, it is as well 
to reach out with the left and use a sweep¬ 
ing stroke with the bat almost horizontal 
and as near to the pitch as possible. A 
shorter-pitched ball you would naturally 
play well back to and hit it with all the 
power at your command to the square-leg 
boundary. 

{To be continued.) 
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McDOUGAL. 

BY FELIX LEIGH. 

W E thought it very funny, when McDougal came 
along, 

To talk the “ Highland language,” though no doubt 
we got it wrong. 

We used to bid him “ Hoot awa I ” as if he’d been a 
kind. 

Of owl; and when he flushed at that, we’d say, “ Lash, 
rilnna mind I ” 

We welcomed him with “ Scots wha hae,” whenever 
he drew near. 

We talked to him of ” parritch,” and said " lug ” 
instead of “ear.” 

We christened trousers “ breaks ” for him—which 
sounded rather smart— 

And asked him if a ” pibroch ” was a northern sort oi 
tart 

We spoke of Caledonia, and called her “stern and 
wild.” 

And added, “ Never fash yesei,” when Mac got far from 
mild. 

We'd beg of him to dance for us a “ strathspey ” or 
a “ fling.” 

N.B.—We doubted "strathspey,” yet it had the 
proper ring. 

We wondered if he’d left his “ Ult ” and “sporran” in 
the “ glen.” 

We asked his views on Bannockburn, commencing, “ Do 
ye ken?”— 

The *’ pipes ” we tried to imitate with paper and with 
comb. 

Because, as we explained, it might remind the “ duel ” 
of home. 

“Put out the lichti”—We’d quote “Macbeth” in 
Dormitory Three, 

And when we wanted Mac to wait, we shouted “ Bide 
a wee I ’’ 

We mentioned to him “ so wans,” and we thought 
we’d like them fried. 

And we much regretted “ haggis ” was a dish we'd 
never tried. 

McDougal's locks, as you may guess, were red as any 
flame 

(A circumstance for which, we knew, the chap was not 
to blame); 

But “ Sassenach* ’’ are prejudiced, and one day 
Tommy Squire, 

Alluding to Mac's hair, exclaimed, “ The heather is 
on Are 1 ” 

The limit had been readied, it teemed—a fight st 
once took place. 

And heartily did Mac contrive to “ thumplt ” Tommy’s 
face. 

His prowess gained Its due reward—remane cor 
bosoms filled. 

And thenceforth ridicule was “Scotched,” if not 
completely killed. 
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THE BARRACKING OF RABY. 

By ROSS HARVEY. 



the man is a rabbit. I don’t believe he’s 
ever played cricket in his life.” 

Reid, of West’s House, spoke in dis¬ 
gusted tones, and, of course, he exag¬ 
gerated. But apart from that, Raby cer¬ 
tainly was putting up a very poor game 
against the bowling of Riley’s House. 
Reid watched with growing disgust until 
the end of the over, then turned to his 
chum Hanson again. 

“ He ought to have been stumped once,” 
Reid said; “he missed two long hops to 
leg, and a short feeble dream of a thing 
which should have been put over the pavi¬ 
lion, and he was nearly caught and bowled. 
Now tell me Raby isn’t a rabbit.” 

“I’m sorry for Cowley,” answered 
Hanson quietly, and Reid nodded. 

West’s still wanted fifteen, and Raby 
was ninth man in. What would West’s say 
if the first match of the cricket cup ties 
were lost, and to a side like Riley’s, too? 
It would be awfully awkward for Cowley, 
the House captain of cricket, for everyone 
knew that Raby was his great chum, and 
already many had unpleasant things to 
whisper about Raby’s inclusion in the side 
at all. 

West’s watched gloomily, and great was 
everyone’s relief when half a dozen runs 
were knocked off the next over. 

Then Raby had the bowling again, and 
had it for just one ball. A fine-length 
affair came trundling along, catching Raby 
in two minds. It was only by sheer good 
luck that the wicketkeeper kept Raby’s 
middle stump out of his face, and Raby 
blushed as he made that nerve-racking 
journey back to the pavilion with the un¬ 
pleasant knowledge that he had not 
troubled the scorer. 

“Amongst other things, he’s as nervous 


CHAPTER I.—THE FAILURE. 

as a third-form fag,” muttered Reid. 
“ Croquet must be his game.” 

“ Cowley made a mistake, that’s all,” 
said Hanson, with meaning. 

“Oh, of course; only the fellows won’t 
think that. Didn’t Raby get Cowley out 
of a pretty big scrape when they were 
juniors—saved him from the Back ? ” 

“ Something of the sort.” 

“ That’s what the fellows will be think¬ 
ing of, not mistakes,” said Reid thought¬ 
fully. “Cowley has his enemies just the 
same as you and I’d have if either of us 
happened to be captain of cricket at 
West’s.” 

“ But Jim Cowley’s as straight as they 
make ’em. He wouldn’t put his own 
brother in the side if he didn’t think he 
was the best man for the place.” 

“N-o!” muttered Reid, as they both 
refrained from looking at one another. 

Nelson, last man in, came to the wicket 
then, and took guard. Nelson was a 
wicketkeeper, and simply could not bat to 
save his life. He knew that, and never 
tried, but he was a grim, hefty-looking 
fellow, and he awaited his first ball with 
about as much nervous trouble as is met 
with in an ordinary ball. 

The ball was a fine affair when it did 
come, good enough to get even Jim Cow¬ 
ley’s wicket, but all balls were alike to 
Nelson. He opened his shoulders and skied 
that particular effort over the spectators’ 
heads for four. 

The next specimen of attack was pitched 
a little long, and to the off, simply asking 
to be “late cut.” In some miraculous 
manner Nelson pulled it to square leg for 
four; then, as he would have expressed it 
with one of his rugged laughs, he got his 
eye in. 

He made twenty in an over and a-half 
by the worst possible cricket, and finished 
his display by attempting to play back 
and breaking his own wicket. Still, he 
had won the game for West’s, and Riley’s 
could say what they liked about luck. The 
only thing was, it mustn’t happen in the 
next round. 

“ But you can trust Cowley,” said Han¬ 
son. “ If Raby were his rich uncle, he 
wouldn’t get a place in the next House 
eleven—Come and see the old chap.” 

Cowley was sitting on a locker when the 

[ >air entered the neat little building, and 
ooked as cool as a cucumber. He nodded 
pleasantly. 

“ Don’t you agree that Nelson is a great 


man, Reid? ” he laughed. “ Perhaps he’s 
not a Hirst as far as strokes are concerned 
-What’s that, Hanson? ” 

“ Oh, nothing, only I’m sorry Raby 
proved a fizzle,” said Hanson, lowering 
his voice. “ He’s the first mistake I’ve 
known you make, Cowley." 

“We all have off days,” muttered the 
captain of cricket. 

“Off days, eh?” 

“Well, he wasn’t the only one to fail,” 
returned Cowley abruptly. “ I only man¬ 
aged a fluky dozen myself, and Jackson 
got a couple.” 

“ I didn’t bat like a two-year-old rabbit, 
anyway,” said Jackson, rather warmly. 

“No, and you weren’t playing in your 
first House match as Raby was,” answered 
Cowley. “ By the way, the draw for the 
second round has just been made, and- we 
meet Crawford’s on Saturday.” 

“ Crawford’s, eh ! ” 

“ Yes, isn’t it great? If we whack them, 
I don’t see who else is going to whack us,” 
exclaimed Cowley enthusiastically. 

Reid’s eyes sparkled. 

“ If only Hardinge will play as if it 
were a scratch game,” he said, and started 
abruptly as a frown settled on Cowley’s 
face. 

Hardinge was the man who had been 
excluded from the side that afternoon in 
favour of Raby, and it is doubtful whether 
there was anyone in West’s who had 
agreed with Cowley’s selection. Now, 
of course, everyone w r as certain that the 
captain of West’s had made a mistake. 
Cowley jumped down from the locker and 
walked off arm in arm with Raby. 

One or two of the fellows shrugged their 
shoulders at that, but Hanson, who was 
not given to jumping to conclusions, 
thought he understood. 

“ That’s Jim all the world over,” he 
said to Reid. “ Raby has hashed things, 
and Cowley doesn’t want it rubbed in for 
his chum.” 

Reid did not answer. He jumped at 
every conclusion which came his way, and 
well, a fellow cannot help thinking things, 
even if he can help saying them. 

Still, it would be all right after the next 
match, especially if Hardinge proved a 
success. There was not a single fellow in 
West’s who doubted for an instant that 
Raby would be dropped against Craw¬ 
ford’s. 

(To be continued.) 


T?rom time to time attempts' have been 
L made amongst British exponents of 
draughts to popularise the Spanish game in 
this country. Being played upon the same 
board, and with the same pieces, its study 
and practice cannot fail to attract, and even 
benefit, the enthusiasts of this country. 
And the reason for this is that, so far as 
the play and strategy are confined to the 
operations of the single pieces, or “ men,” 
it is conducted as the British game is, 
with some slight exceptions. The rule of 
capturing varies somewhat. When, at any 


Spanish Draughts 

By T. W. ROPER. 

point of the game, an option occurs, the 
capturing piece must by rule take the greater 
number of pieces en prise. This also holds 
good for captures made by kings. But the 
chief difference between the two games is 
seen in the power of all crowned pieces ; 
for the Spanish “ men ” proceed to the 
crown-head to be crowned as in our own 
game. When crowned, however, the piece 
may leap diagonally from one extremity of 
the board to the other ; and when capturing 
can sweep over pieces in all directions, so 
long as they are en prise, or in a position to 


be taken, irrespective of the number of 
vacant squares which may intervene between 
them. (This is shown in Diagram No. 4). 

To put it briefly, the power of the Spanish 
king is like that of the Polish king ; and 
that of the “ man ” identical with the 
British game, with the exception of the 
capturing rule. 

The enhanced power of the Spanish kings 
has highly interesting and fascinating 
results in tactical manoeuvres, and, of course, 
more far-reaching scope for strategy. This 
heightened power over the British crowned 
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The Wallopem CrtcKct Club. 




bard to beat; It means to win if 


to cheat, if it has 


Who'll pay his sub. to the 
> > > > > 


Wallop - em club ? Who 11 join the Wallop - em club ? 

> > > > After 2nd time. 



3 3 f 

^ I 

Verses 3 and 4 (accompaniment as before). 



Y • 


Repeat throughout for each verse. 


Wallopem cap-tain is full of guile. As an egg is full of meat; And he shows his guile in a bliss-ful smile When he prao-tis-ea de- 

Wallopem club has come to grief. And likewise gone to smash; It has come to grief thro* its “ sec.,” a thief. Who helped him-self to 


For a 

It oould 

penny 

get 

he has with a brace of heads, The 
no fixtures up • on its card, And 

toss he al-ways wins, 
so it had to die— 

And they tell me the on • 
While the bow-lerhas hit 

• iy 

the 

thing he dreads is 
cap - tain hard in the 



Chorus. 

Solo, 1st time. 

Chorus, ff 2nd time. 




kicks up • on his shins, 

re-gion of the eye. 


kicks ap-on his shins, 
re-gion of the eye. 


Oh, the Wallopem club is the crick - et - er’s treat, The Wallop - em club is 
Oh, the Wallopem club has come to grief. The Wallop - em club has 



bard to beat, It 

means 

to win 

u it 

has to cheat, if 

it has to 


lost its chief, The 

86C - 

re - tar - 

y has 

proved a thief, 

has proved a 






4 : ~r~ : 



join the 

Wallop 

- em 

club ? 




jeer for the 

Wallop 

- em 

club 1 




Who 11 pay his sub. to the Wallop-em club ? Who'll 
There’s no more “sub." for the Wallop-em club. A 
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piece tends also to make the consequences 
of weak opening and mid-game play more 
apparent and more potent. The king being 
bo deadly, the shadow of impending corona¬ 
tion enforces more strict and careful play 
in the earlier stages of the game. 

It may be interesting to observe that 
Spanish draughts is thought to be derived 
from an earlier and more primitive form 
of board-game known in Spain as Alquerquc. 
In the year 1283 King Alphonso x. ordered 
a book to bo compiled containing a descrip¬ 
tion of every board-game and indoor game 
then known. This contains no description 
of draughts as now played in Spain, which 
is very significant. The first book written on 
draughts, as we now know it in its European 
forms, was Spanish. This was written 
by Antonio Torquemada and published in 
Valencia in 1547, but is lost. There were 
several Spanish draughts works published 
about this period. Most are lost or inacces¬ 
sible ; but a 1597 edition of Torquemada is 
still preserved in a Berlin library. The fact 
that there are no earlier works on modern 
draughts known than the Spanish seems 
to favour the idea that it was a game 
adapted from the older Spanish game of 
Alquerque transferred to the chess-board 
or chequered table, and thus spread all 
over Europe. The following is a diagram 
of the lined Alquerque board and men set out 
for play, and taken from the Alphonso M.S., 
now preserved in a Spanish library near 
.Madrid :* 

Diagram No. 1. 



The men move along the lines in any direction 
from one point of intersection to another. 
They may be moved backwards or forwards, 
and captured by leaping as in draughts. 
Several pieces may be taken at once, and the 
take is compulsory. There is no crowning. 

The modern Spanish game is, strictly 
speaking, played on the board set with the 
single diagonal on the right-hand side, and 
not the double corner as in the British game. 
This is seen in the following diagrams : 


Diagram No. 2. 

Diagram No. 3. 

WHITK. 

WHITE. 

29, 30^31 32 

; 25 26 27 2H 

21 22 23 24 

IT 18 1!' 20 

1.3 14 ,5 16 

I9f§l0|§l IPJ2 

11121314 


it® 

«fg<. .. ; v . 

’ ® m 

- - * - 


BLACK. BLACK. 


That British draughts players, however, 
may the better appreciate the beauty and 
strategy of the game we shall keep the 
board as is usual in our own game, with 
the double diagonal, or double corner, on the 
right. It will be at once noticed, on playing 
ever the problems and games, that whichever 
method is adopted in placing the board, no 
difference is made to the results of the play. 

• I am indebted to Mr. W. S. Branch of Chelten¬ 
ham for these particular* of Alquerquc. Mr. Branch 
hi writing a aeries of articles on this theory of the 
-origin of draughts in the PUttburg Leader. 


Now, first to illustrate the playing power of 
the king, arrange the following diagram on 
the board for play: 

Diagram No. 4. 



WHITE. 


Here the sweeping power of the white king 
is illustrated by his moving from 1 to 31 ; 
touching, in his series of leaps, squares 19, 
26,13,2,20,31. 

Taking the above numbered board (Dia¬ 
gram No. 4) once more, set out the following 
pretty and problematical situations, and 
play over the solutions appended : 



Diagram No. 5. 

black._ 


Diagram No. 6. 


whitk. 

White to move and win. 


White to move and win. 


Diagram No. 7. 
WHITE. 




. - - 


®: 


BLACK. 

Black to move and win. 



Diagram No. 8. 


Black to move and win. 


The play is as follows . For the last two 
the small numbers of the squares, being black, 
are at the bottom : 

No. 5.—13—9, 5—14, 22—18, 14—23, 30 
—26, 23—30, 32—27, 30—16, 27—2. 

White wins. 

No. 6.—29—11, 1—6, 11—4, 5—9, 4—11, 

9— 14, 11-4, 6—10, 13—9, 14—17, 4—18, 

10— 14, 18—29. White wins. 

No. 7.—12—16, 20—11, 10—15, 17—10, 
4—8, 11—4, 2—7, 4—18, 7—32, 26—23, 
32—29, 13—9, 29—15, 9—5, 15—1, 21—17, 
3—7, 17—14, 7—11, 14—10, 1—28, 5—1, 

11— 15, 1—19, 28—15. Black wins. 

No. 8.—2—11, 1—28, 12—16, 28—1, 29 
—25, 1—28, 25—21, 28—1, 21—14, 1—28, 
14—32, 28—1, 32—5, 1—28, 5—1, 28—32, 
16—19, 20—16, 11—20, 32—18, 20—27, 18 
—32, 1—5, 32—28, 5—1, 28—15, 1—28. 
Black wins. 

The following rather pretty Spanish game 
was played by correspondence between two 
English players. 


Cross-Opening. 


11-15 

11-18 

7-11 

18-22 

14-17 

2-6 

23-18 

22-15 

26-22 

4-25 

15-11 

20-11 

8-11 

14-18 

6- 9 

9-14 

17-22 

6-10 

27-23 

31-27 

15-10 

(c)26-30 

10- 7 

3-14 

4- 8 

9-14 

(a) 1- 6 

13-17 

22-26 

21-12 

23-19 

24-19 

22-15 

(d)28-24 

7- 3 

Drawn. 

10-14 

5- 9 

11-18 

17-22 

(e) 12-16 


19-10 

28-24 

21-17 

24-19 

27-24 


14-23 

9-13 

(b)14-30 

22-26 

26-30 


26-19 

24-20 

32-28 

30- 9 

24-20 


7-14 

3- 7 

30-16 

5-14 

(f)30-21 


19-15 

30-26 

20- 4 

19-15 

11- 8 


(a) 

11— 

15, 27—: 

24, and 

black 

cannot 


prevent white crowning—and winning. 


(b) This is, of course, forced ; black being 
compelled by rule to take the greater number 
of pieces. 

(c) 25—8 is a much more commanding 
move and would possibly win. 

(d) 27—23, 17—22, and white has a fine 
game by forcing the exchange through 23— 
18, 14—23, 30—19. 

(e) The best move. Any other move 
looks fatal. 

(f) A pretty coup is made from here, after 
which it will be found by a little examination 
that there is no win. 


“OUR ZOO.” 

BY ONE OF THE ANIMALS. 

BY FELIX LEIGH. 

I F you closely examine the fellows 

You find at our place, Smugsby Hall, 

You will see there's a sort of a Zouish 
Complexion attached to us all. 

We don’t live in cages and “ compounds,” 
And visitors don't come and stare, 

But still the menagerie flavour. 
Distinguishing “ Smugsby’s,” is there. 

Look at Reginald Reeves—he’s a sinner: 

When the school-bell commands us to rise 
He sits up in bed yawning widely. 

And can't rub the sleep from his eyes. 

To leave the snug sheets and the blankets 
He is always uncommonly loth. 

Why, the likeness is perfectly shocking. 

And Reggie’s our sample of SLOTH. 

Take Syme—Fm alluding to “ Major ”— 

Who is built on a generous scale, 

And whose appetite, even in summer. 

Was ne’er, I believe, known to fail. 

Take " Fatty,” I say, when he’s splashing 
About in the bath-tub, and I’m 
Pretty sure you’ll agree with yours truly 
Tliat our HIPPO is furnished by Syme. 

Then there’s Stephen Fitzarden, a youngster 
Who is sly, but most polished and bright, 
With a tongue that's decidedly “ double,” 
And a hiss in his tones, though it’s slight. 
At arithmetic (mental) he's stunning. 

But It’s not for that reason I say, 

With all due respect to Fitaarden, 

That hold rank as an Adder he may. 

Bob Turner’s a solid old proser— 

No harm in the chappie, of course; 

But he grunts when lie’s eating his dinner. 
And he’d talk the hind hoof off a horse. 
And he can get uncommonly “ rusty ” 

(I onoe bad a thick lip on that score). 

So I think you'll acknowledge that Turner 
Is our Wild (and untameable) Boar. 

There are others—a number of others— 

For our school’s quite a Zoo, as I’ve said. 
Our “ FROG ” is perhaps our French Master, 
And it may be our Owl is the Head! 

P.S.—I believe, If you ask 'em— 

The two I have mentioned up there— 
They’ll assure you that I am our Monkey, 
But that, I’ll maintain, isn't fair I 
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THE WRECK OF THE 
CITY OF DUNDEE. 

A TRUE STORY OF HEROISM. 

By Jambs Gauld. 

[On the morning of October 4, 1908, during a thick 
fog, the City of Dundee, bound for Algiers with 
thirteen passengers and a general cargo, was run 
into and nearly cut in two sixteen miles off the 
Tuakar Lighthouse by the steamer Matina. With 
true British heroism, Captain Belton, the second 
mate, and a quartermaster lost their lives owing 
to their devotion to the safety of the passengers.] 

O H, they say the British race 
In the present year of grace 
Ain ’t a patch upon the men who went 
before ; 

That the heroes of the past 
Are the absolutely last. 

And that chivalry has gone to come no more. 


But I say we are as brave ; 

That the dear old flag will wave 
For long years yet o’er all oar islands fair : 
We may live more humdrum lives. 
Earning bread for weans and wives. 

But still when duty calls our lads are there. 


I was but a plain A.B. 

On the “ City of Dundee ” : 

We cleared from Cottontown one autumn 
day, 

Down the grimy Ship Canal, 

With its bridges, locks, and all. 

Past busy Liverpool we made our way. 


Bound gallant little Wales, 

En route for Biscay’s gales, 

The whole night through we sailed right 
merrily; 

But dreary morning broke 
With fog like yellow smoke 
Thick lying round us in the Irish Sea. 


We were watching for a sight 
Of the flash of Tuskar light; 

The siren boomed its melancholy note 
As if it meant to keep 
The passengers from sleep. 

When suddenly up loomed another boat. 

Ere we could put about. 

Or even give a shout. 

She struck us right amidships with a crash ; 
Through our plates she tore her way 
Till her bow across us lay. 

Then staggered back and left an awful gash. 


And yet again she came. 

As a beast with eyes aflame 
Leaps on its prey and gluts its thirst for blood. 
Our good ship shuddered through 
As she felt the shock anew, 

While water through the breach came like a 
flood. 


The passengers below 
Were rushing to and fro. 

With panic in their hearts and faces pale; 
But we who every breath 
Are face to face with death 
Ran to our posts to wait our captain’s hail. 


Right soon we heard his voice : 

“ The ladies first there, boys ! 

You pass ’em over ere she falls away,” 
(For still our ship did ride 
By the “ Matina’s ” side), 

And every sailor hastened to obey. 


There was naught of panic there. 

Every man the work did share. 

Nor stopped to think of death that lurked so 
near; 

In eager outstretched hands 
Each precious bundle lands. 

And soon the ship of passengers seemed clear. 


I had stopped to take a breath. 

Wearied in the fight with death. 

When a shriek was heard from the “ Matina’s ” 
deck : 

“ My baby ! Save my child ! ” 

A woman’s accents wild 
Thrilled every man who still was on the 
wreck. 


For the tender little child 
With its pretty tricks had wiled 
Its way into the hearts of one and all; 
Though nobody was slow, 

I was first to dive below, 

And soon I heard the little woman squall. 


On deck I made my way. 

But found to my dismay 
The ships had parted—arms were stretched in 
vain. 

I dared not risk a throw. 

For my nerve all seemed to go— 

And the mother wailed : “ Oh ! save my 
child 1 ” again. 


Then the baby gave a cry. 

For it thought its mother nigh. 

So the captain shouted : “ Bring the child to 
me ! ” 

His face was set and white 
As he took the little mite 
And gauged the distance long and carefully. 


“ Stand ready there ! ” he cried ; 

“ Aye, aye, sir 1 ” they replied. 

A swinging throw—the bundle cleft the air ; 
Up, up—across the side— 

A sailor’s arms stretched wide 
Held fast the babe. He laughed and kissed 
its hair. 


Oh ! ne’er at cricket match 
Was ever such a catch ; 

We cheered and cheered all careless of our 
plight: 

How the weeping mother smiled 
As she hugged her little child ; 

The tears ran down our faces at the sight. 


Then we the passage made. 

While Captain Belton stayed. 

The second mate and quartermaster too ; 
And we realised too late 
That we’d left them to their fate. 

When with a lurch the steamer sank from 
view. 


* Fm going, boys—Good-bye I ” 

We heard the captain cry; 

And the sea he fought so long won at the last : 
But only partly so. 

For if down his corpse did go. 

To Heaven his hero soul had surely passed. 


And yet some people say. 

That at the present day 

Afloat there are no heroes or ashore : 

If they had been with me 
On the “ City of Dundee ” 

And seen our captain die, they’d scoff no 
more. 
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Notice to Contributors. —All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's Own Pacer should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and mutt have the 
name ami address of the tender clearly icritten thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any tray 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erery care u taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Re/niblication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To Correspondents. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


C. W. P.—Lucre?.in Borgia was the sister of Cesare 
Borgia, whose father was elected pope in 1492. He 
was a man of the worst kind who, when young, 
became Archbishop of Yalenza, and afterwards a 
cardinal. Lucrezia’s reputation seems to have 
suffered from her brother’s evil deeds; at any rate 
the book and drama of 1833, on which the popular idea 
of her crimes is mainly based, has been proved to be 
full of horrible and gratuitous fictions. Her first 
husband was Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, from 
whom she was divorced by her father; her second 
was Alfonso, Duke of Bisceglia, and her third was 
Alfonso D’Este, Duke of Ferrara, for whom she 
acted as regent when he was away on the wars. 

D ARGLE. —Consult a doctor. There are too many causes 
of toothache for us to prescribe. 

Knock-knees. —Join the Yeomanry and learn to ride. 
That will soon put your knees right. 

Camper. —Write to the Secretary of the Amateur 
Camping Club, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. At 
the club stores you can buy a light material for tents 
that will cost you less and be more efficient. 

Stuttering Reader. —Send a similar letter to the 
London County Council Education Department. 

H. A. B.—You can devise a makeshift with a gallipot 
or pickle bottle, but you cannot make any other cell 
than a Lcclunche with Leclanch6 materials. 

C. W. TURTON.—There is no purchasing of com¬ 
missions nowadays; that was done away with 
years ago; see " Commissions in H.M. Regular 
Army,” price twopence, Wyman & Sons, Fetter 
Lane. You can get a guide from any military book¬ 
seller ; write to Clowes & Sons, Charing Cross, for 
their list. 

A Norfolk Reader.-tYou can photograph anything 
you can see from the highway, without permission, 
providing you do no damage, but it is as well not to 
try forts and barracks. 
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“ Quick u lightning he struck with his left.” 


Jto EDWARD G. ADAMS, 

& Author of “ The Stolen Pritet," etc. 

(Illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE.) 

II.—THE HORSE THIEF. 

1 " t was only about six months after his rescue of Harry 
Harrison from the blacks that Bob Burton was called 
upon to prove his metal against one of the most desperate 
characters in Queensland. 

The trooper had just arrived at headquarters from one of 
the periodical visits the police are obliged to make iuto the 

surrounding districts, when the Chief sent for him. 


(^^CCNjbitfejpaUoe. 
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“ Well, Burton, have you got your re¬ 
port? ” he said, as Bob saluted. 

“Yes, sir. All's quiet now. There 
was some trouble with the blacks on the 
Gandoon Run. They have been rather a 
bother lately, but I think they’ll behave 
themselves now.” 

“ How did you manage ? ” 

“ Oh, I rode over and threatened to 
shoot if they didn’t give up killing the 
cattle. They were a bit scared, but I 
think they understand that we’ll stand no 
nonsense. ’ 

“ H’m. You seem to have tumbled into 
the way of managing them pretty well.” 

Bob flushed with pleasure at this praise 
coming from the lips of the Chief, who 
always demanded that his men should be 
successful, and who was quick to send any 
one of the troopers into the town districts, 
if he proved himself unequal to the diffi¬ 
cult tasks encountered in the bush. 

“ There a tough job I’ve got for you 
now, Burton,” resumed the Chief. “ I 
tell you frankly that I’d rather I had one 
of the older hands here for this work. 
I’ve just heard that Ned Granger, the 
fellow wanted for the attack on Mr. 
Spires, is back in the district again. He’s 
lifted several horses lately, and has now 
finished by taking Squatter Jackson’s mare 
Betty. You’ve heard from the boys what 
Granger’s like; he’s the toughest proposi¬ 
tion out here. We’ve tried to get him time 
and time again. Taking him is a two-man 
job, but there’s only you available. I’m 
not going to force you into it if you’d 
rather not take it on, but if you Bucceed 
I can promise you promotion.” 

“ I’ll go, sir, without that promise.” 

“ Yes, you’re young yet and venture¬ 
some. Look here, lad, this man’s dan- 

erous. He’ll shoot on sight. You’ll 

ave to keep your eyes peeled night and 
day. I can’t even give you one of the 
native troopers—they’re all out on duty. 
Remember we must have this man alive 
or dead. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. As 
soon as Corporal Barnes comes in from 
Charville I’ll send him along after you. 
You might get one of the boys from 
Jackson’s. Tell the squatter from me that 
if he can induce one of them to accompany 
you he must do it.” 

Bob waited just long enough to take a 
eopy of the bushranger’s description, and 
having got everything ready for the 
journey he started off for Jackson’s estate, 
which lay about sixty miles to the north¬ 
west. 

The trail lay through dense forest land. 
Most of the trees were of prodigious 
height. The eucalyptus towered upwards 
to the magnificent height of four hundred 
and fifty feet, while at their base grew 
the giant tree ferns. Acacia or myall 
woodB lay thick in the path, and in the 
depths of these the bunya-bunya, upon 
the seeds of which the natives depend 
for a great deal of their food, grew in 
abundance. 

Here and there he came across signs 
of the presence of natives, but the wild 
blacks, who would have attacked any single 
traveller as a rule, mostly held aloof from 
the dreaded uniform. Well they knew 
that the carbine slung carelessly across 
the trooper’s back and the heavy service 
revolvers he carried would spell death upon 
the first sign of warlike intentions. 

Burton reached the run, where Squatter 
Jackson received him with a great show 
of cordiality. 

“ Well, trooper,” he cried, as Bob swung 
from the saddle, “I’m pleased to see you. 
But, say, what are ye here for? ” 

They entered the house anJ Bob 
answered carelessly— 


“ The Chief sent me to fetch Granger.” 

“ The dickens he did,” exclaimed the 
old squatter. “ Say, lad, but you're over 
young for the job.” 

“ Well, I volunteered, as none of the 
older fellowB were in barracks.” 

“Now see here, my boy. I tell you 
straight you’ll never take Granger, dead 
or alive. The fellow could hide behind 
a blade of grass, and he’ll not give you a 
chance to see him; he shoots on sight. 
Now, take my advice : you go straight 
back and tell the Chief I sent you.” 

“ Thanks,” said Bob, with quiet dignity; 
“ but you see I’ve undertaken the job, and 
either I succeed or leave my bones to bleach 
in the bush.” 

“ H’m. Well, you’re a fine plucked ’un, 
I must say. Is there anything you 
want? ” 

“Yes. The Chief told me to ask you 
for the loan of one of your boys. Also I 
should like you to give me a few sticks 
of tobacco. If I meet any Myalls it’ll be 
useful. I might want their help.” 

“ H’m. I can manage the tobacco, but 
I’m not so sure of the nigger. There’s 
only one of the boys on the run I’d trust, 
and he’s a slippery cove. You can have 
him if yoi^like.” 

Jackson stepped on to the veranda and 
shouted “ Y6kkai! ” and presently a 
squat, thick-set native came running up. 

When he saw Bob in the police uniform 
he would have bolted had not Jackson 
tripped him up. The miserable black got 
up and his face went a ghastly grey as he 
met Bob’s eyes. 

“ Say, Burton, what’s he been up to? ” 
inquired the squatter. “ Seems to me he 
thinks you’ve come for him.” 

Bob said a few words in the dialect, and 
as the man’s fear subsided he turned to 
Jackson. 

“ It’s all right,” he said. “ The nigger 
was mixed up in a theft at the barracks 
a while ago, but I’ve told him I’ll forgive 
him if he’ll come with me as a boy.” 

“ Well, if you’re decided to go I suppose 
you’ll not be turned back. When do you 
start ? ” 

“ At sun up.” 

“ Very well, then, I’ll get you some grub 
packed. Granger’s miles away by now, 
and you’ll have your work cut out to catch 
up with him. Remember my advice. 
Sleep with both eyes open and never get 
on the eky-line.” 

Bob laughed and retired. He was up 
with the sun, and before the mists had 
cleared away he and Yokkai had reached 
the scrub-land and entered upon that arid 
region known as the Barcoo Desert. 

It was on the third day that he met with 
his first adventure. He had just halted 
for his midday meal, Y6kkai had gone 
into the bush for sticks with which to 
light a fire and suddenly came rushing 
back, the blood pouring from a gash in his 
shoulder. 

Bob jumped up as the poor fellow blurted 
out hie tale. 

“ Much great Myall—he make for die 
me—up tree—chuck spear.” 

Bob hastened at once in the direction, 
but a sound from the camp made him 
return. Luckily he had hobbled the horses 
or they would have been driven off, for 
around the camp, grabbing all they could, 
were about twenty wild blacks. 

It was not time for trifling as he did not 
want to be left without his baggage, and 
Bob fired into them. With a yell tne wild 
fellows dropped everything and fled shriek¬ 
ing into the woods. None were killed, as 
Bob firod low, but marks of blood showed 
where some had been hit. Yokkai was 
visibly disappointed. Doubtless the poor 


fellow had anticipated a sumptuous feast, 
for the Australian blacks are born canni¬ 
bals, and the body of an enemy is in¬ 
variably eaten. 

After this affair Bob decided to cut short 
his luncheon hour, and within twenty 
minutes they were in the saddle. 

His intention was to make for Hughen- 
don, some ninety miles away, where he 
expected Granger to have gone, as that 
was the nearest point at which he could 
get provisions. 

That night they encamped beside a 
small stream, and before lying down Bob 
took the precaution of hiding the best part 
of his provisions. He had not troubled 
to bring a tent as he was travelling as 
light as possible and Yokkad was an expert 
at building a native hut, which never con¬ 
sists of more than a few stout branches 
laced together and covered with leaves 
or grass to protect the sleeper from the 
wind. 

In the morning, at daybreak. Bob 
stripped, and taking his carbine and a 
spare clip of cartridges waded into the 
stream to enjoy a dip, probably the last he 
would get for some time, as the Barcoo is a 
waterless desert of considerable extent. 

He had placed his weapon upon a large 
rock in the middle of the stream and was 
splashing about merrily, while the native 
was preparing breakfast, when some half 
dozen wild blacks appeared. They were 
stark naked and unarmed. They stood 
looking on for a while, and then gradually 
crept nearer to Yokkai as he leaned over 
the fire busy frying some baoon. 

Bob kept on splashing in the water, and 
then suddenly he 6aw the blacks stoop 
swiftly. When they straightened them¬ 
selves he saw that each held a spear which 
he had trailed behind him, held between 
the first two toes of his left foot. 

With a quick jerk each man swung his 
arm behind him and detached his nulla, 
or throwing-stick, from his back, where it 
had been fastened by a lump of gum, and 
with a yell they dashed upon Yokkai. 

The transformation from peace to war 
had taken place very quickly, but not 
before Bob had grabbed his gun. 

Yokkai dropped the frying-pan and with 
a yell of terror dashed for the bush as 
Bob pumped lead into his treacherous foes. 
He recognised some-of the men as mem¬ 
bers of the tribe which had attacked his 
camp the previous day, and they needed 
a lesson. 

Four of the blacks lay dead as the 
trooper dashed from the stream. Hearing 
the shots Y6kkai returned and dragged 
the bodies away. 

After a hurried breakfast they packed, 
and started upon their dangerous journey 
across the desert. 

The trail was exceedingly difficult, as 
it- led through scrub composed of dwarf 
eucalvptus about eight feet high. This 
rolled away on all sides to the horizon, a 
billowy eea of green with here and there 
a lone tree standing sentinel-like amidst 
the vast expanse. At intervals the giant 
cactus, that friend of the traveller, 
stretched its prickly branches in grotesque 
forms. Now and again the bottle-tree 
palm, with its huge swollen trunk, often 
twenty feet or more in diameter at the 
base, was met with. Both these the 
trooper hailed with delight, for the cactus 
contained a quantity of pulp inside its 
uninviting exterior, and from this could be 
squeezed a large amount of water. The 
bottle tree also answered a similar purpose, 
only its pulp was less watery and con¬ 
tained a greater quantity of starch. 

Knowing well that he might have to 
spend days, and perhaps weeks, in this 
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inhospitable region, Bob had been careful 
enough to put himself upon limited 
rations. 

About four days out he came upon one 
of those wide cattle trails on which the 
overlanders or cattle drovers take their 
droves of half-wild cattle from the hinter¬ 
land to the nearest towns. Often these 
men, stern and self-reliant, convey a 
thousand head of cattle through the wild 
wastes of Australia for hundreds of miles. 
Pursuing their leisurely way from water 
hole to water hole, with a gang of civilised 
blacks or rough-mannered cattle men, they 
rarely lose an animal unless deserted by 
their men. 

Hoping to hear some news of his quarry, 
Bob turned west. He could see that the 
tracks were old and it was about time that 
another drove was near. He was re¬ 
warded, for after traversing about ten 
miles he came upon a scene of desolation. 

A camp, hurriedly deserted, gave evi¬ 
dence that something untoward had hap¬ 
pened, and as he halted a faint “ coo-ee ” 
came down wind. He rode slowly into the 
bush after sending an answering shout, 
and there, with his back to a tree, he saw 
a man in the typical overlander’s dress. 
A blue merino-wool shirt, cotton-cloth 
trousers called moleskins, with jack boots, 
completed the stranger’s attire, while on 
the ground beside him lay a broad- 
brimmed felt hat. 

On sight of Bob the stranger gave a cry 
of pleasure. 

" Hallo, trooper! What on earth brings 
you here? ” 

Bob explained, giving a description of 
the desperado Granger. 

“ Say, lad, but you’re hot! See here ! 
Two days ago a fellow rode up on a 
splendid bay mare. Both he and hie 
horse were at the last stage. He swore 
he’d missed his party and I engaged him 
to help me. I wish I’d put a bullet into 
him, for he cleared out yesterday morning 
after shooting one or two of the blacks, 
and left me here. He cleared out all the 



“ Where’s your stock? ” 

“ Oh, I guess they’re scattered some. 
They’ve probably made back to the 
Wallaby water hole we left three days ago, 
but if I don’t catch up with them I’m 
ruined, for no one will trust their cattle 
to John Murdock again.” 

“ How long will it take to gather 
them ? ” 

“They won’t have strayed far; but if 
I get ’em I can’t take ’em a hundred 
miles on my own, and the blacks have 
bolted.” 

“ Look here, Murdock, I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. I and Yokkai here’ll get on the 
trail of the blacks. You take Yokkai’s 
horse and get up with the cattle. If I can 
find your boys I’ll see they come back. 
Then if I can get a few of them to come 
with me I guess we’ll collar Granger. He 
can’t have gone far.” 

Murdock could hardly believe his ears. 
This was more than he had bargained for, 
and he silently grasped Bob’s hand. 

He mounted Yokkai’s horse, and Bob 
rode off accompanied by the black, who 
trotted along beside him with that tireless 
long-distance stride that puts the miles 
behind at a good rate. 

That day they were in luck. 

Suddenly Yokkai gave an exclamation 
and called Bob’s attention to the ground. 
There, plainly visible, were the marks of a 
shod horse, and following as quiekly as 
possible they discovered Murdock’s horse 
quietly grazing. 


In leas time than it takes to ten Yokkai 
had captured the animal, and within three 
hours they came upon signs of the desert¬ 
ing Myalls. 

The party, consisting of some twenty 
blacks, were seated around a blazing fire 
upon which the carcass of an ox was roast¬ 
ing merrily. Every now and then one of 
the natives would plunge a spear into the 
half-cooked flesh and worry it until he 
could tear a piece away. 

Bob sent Yokkai forward. The eight of 
the stranger obviously disturbed the party, 
for they sprang to their feet with savage 
growls. 

Meanwhile Bob had remained mounted, 
under the shadow of the trees at the head 
of the clearing, and now he rode slowly 
forward, his carbine levelled at the 
astonished band. 

A few words settled them, and they 
agreed to go back to duty. To gain their 
confidence Bob tossed their head-man a 
stick of tobacco, but they would not start 
until they had had a good meal. 

It was not till dark that they reached 
the Wallaby hole, and Murdock’s delight 
was unbounded. 

As the blacks explained, they could not 
stop to be shot by the red stranger. 

Murdock’s anger nearly spout him, but 
later he gave them some more tobacco and 
they promised to stick to him. 

“Now, look here, Murdock,” said Bob, 
“you must round up your cattle alone. 
I must go after my man. I'll take two 
or three of your blacks with me, and after 
I’ve got Granger I’ll try to hit your trail. 
We can journey together then, as you’re 
taking your outfit to Charville.” 

“ Right O, sonny. And see here, you’ll 
lose nothing by this. I tell you I was a 
fool not to recognise Granger. We’ve had 
his description on the runs for months. 
I’ll get my cattle in hand and follow your 
trail. If you’re wounded send one of 
the blacks back and I’ll find you in no 
time.” 

Next morning Bob struck into the Bush, 
and by eun down, after twelve hours of 
hard riding, he came upon a camp fire. 
Evidently Granger had camped there. He 
pushed on in the dark, and next morning 
was up with the sun. By midday he 
located another dead fire, and then he 
made a discovery which caused his spirits 
to rise. 

The man he was following was riding 
a lame horse! To make sure, he dis¬ 
mounted, and saw that the off fore-foot 
made a much fainter impression than the 
others. 

Now Bob became extremely cautious, 
and leaving one of Murdock’s blacks 
on guard he proceeded on foot with the 
rest. 

Quietly, and with great caution, the 
party of four stole forward. Y6kkai and 
the others slipped through the bush as 
quietly as pantnero, their nostrils dilated 
and their eyes keen with the passion of 
the chase. 

Suddenly Bob stopped and gave vent to 
a warning “ Hist! ” The marks of the 
horse showed that it had halted, and there 
beside them, level with the fore-feet, were 
the marks of a man’s boots. 

In a twinkling Bob had slipped off hie 
boots, and, copying the native method, he 
threw his belt round a elender tree and 
climbed the trunk. 

For a moment he was disappointed, and 
then, about a mile farther on, he saw a thin 
spiral of smoke rising away to the west¬ 
ward. His quarry had just camped. 

From what he could see the man had 
encamped on a slight rise, and the utmost 
caution would have to be exercised. 


Descending to the ground he gave his 
orders, and the three blacks crept silently 
away. 

As his carbine would probably be in 
the way, Burton hid it in a clump of 
bushes and cautiously made his way into 
the shrub. 

He guessed that Granger, if indeed it 
were really he, would be in a position from 
which he could Bee the trail. 

In a short time Bob came within sight 
of the fire, and all his old scout training 
stood him in good stead. 

So noiseless was his approach that the 
hunted man had no idea of his proximity; 
and yet such was his dread of attack that, 
even while he ate in fancied security, he 
glanced unceasingly about him. 

He was sitting upon the ground with 
his back to a tree, facing the trail along 
which he had come. Across his knees 
rested a rifle, which every now and then 
he grasped convulsively as the rustling 
of the leaves awoke weird echoes in the 
scrub. 

There was no doubt as to his being 
Granger. His thin, tough figure, the rest¬ 
less eyes and flowing red beard proclaimed 
their owner’s personality. 

Suddenly Bob gave the harsh croak of 
a tree frog, and a moment later he was 
answered from a slight distance behind 
him, and then around the bend of the 
trail one of the blacks limped slowly 
forward. 

With an oath Granger leapt to his feet 
and his rifle flew to his shoulder. 

Before he could fire, however, Bob’s 
voice rang out, 

“ Hands up! ” and he himself stepped 
from the shadow of the trees. 

The bushranger swung round, but Bob 
was quicker. His revolver spoke, and the 
rifle fell with a clatter from the shattered 
wrist. With a savage snarl the wounded 
man sprang for the woods, only to meet 
Y6kkai and the two blacks, who sprang 
upon him. Quick as lightning he struck 
with his left and Yokkai and another 
black went to the ground before the 
smashing blows. The third man made a 
lunge with his spear, but Granger’s re¬ 
volver snapped out and the fellow fell, a 
bullet in his shoulder. 

Before the bushranger could reach the 
cover of the woods Bob fired twice, and 
Granger staggered headlong to the ground, 
a bullet in each leg. As he fell his 
revolver dropped from his hand and slipped 
down the slope. 

Bob stepped forward, his revolver 
levelled. 

“ The game’s up, Granger,” he said, as 
he stopped and slipped the handcuffs upon 
the horse thief’s wrists. 

There is no need to describe the journey 
back and the attempts made by the 
prisoner to escape. 

When Bob rode into the barracks with 
his charge, the older troopers crowded 
round him with exclamations of admira¬ 
tion. 

As Granger said at the trial, where he 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment— 

“ Ef a kid like that can tackle a bloke 
like me, it’s time I turned respectable.” 

And Corporal Burton thinks so too. 
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T here is something stirring and roman¬ 
tic in the story of the rescue from 
barbarism of a savage and warlike tribe,, 
the pirates and head-hunters of the Indian 
Archipelago, through the efforts of their 
“ Two White Rajahs.” 

Sixty years ago the very name of 
the Sea Dyak was one of ill omen to any 
vessel venturing near the Western coast 
of Borneo, and fortunate indeed was 
one who made the voyage in safety. 
In their long war boats, capable of hold¬ 
ing as many as eighty men, the Dyaks 
skulked about in sheltered coves until 
some merchant vessel, making the voyage 
between China and Singapore, came with¬ 
in sight. Then, armed with swords, 
spears, and muskets, they would swoop 
down upon the unfortunate craft, which 
was speedily wrecked and destroyed. 
Those of the crew who offered any resist¬ 
ance were murdered, and the rest taken 
captive. 

Nor was it only for the sake of booty 
that the Sea Dyaks followed the practice 
of piracy. It also enabled them to in¬ 
dulge in their favourite pastime of “ head¬ 
hunting,” and to gain glory for themselves 
by obtaining human heads wherewith to 
decorate their homes. 

This practice of head-hunting was not 
followed only on the sea. In those days 
there was constant warfare among the 
different tribes, and often the young men 
would make expeditions against some 
neighbouring village simply because they 
desired to bring back such a ghastly 
trophy as a token of their prowess. In 
these expeditions many men and women 
were killed and many children made 
slaves. Sometimes the victims were 
caught when at work in their paddy fields, 
or in some solitary farm hut, whioh was 
surrounded by the attacking party. There 
was seldom any chance of escape, and it 
is little wonder that the Dyaks lived in a 
constant state of fear. 

That these terrible practices of head¬ 
hunting and piracy have been swept away 
is due to Sir James Brooke, and there 
are few more splendid stories than that 
which tells us of this first Rajah of Sara¬ 
wak, who, inheriting a fortune of 30,000/. 
on the death of his father, resolved to 
devote his life and his money to the task 
of rescuing these inhabitants of the beauti¬ 
ful Bornean island from savagery, and of 
extirpating piracy. 

In 1838, in his yacht, the Royalist, he 
sailed from the Thames, and ten months 
later anchored off Kuchung. Fortunately 
for Mr. Brooke, the ruling Sultan was 
favourable to foreigners, and gave the 
Englishman permission to visit the tribes 
on the coast. 

The Dyaks were at the time engaged in 
a fierce rebellion against the Sultan, and 
Mr. Brooke gave great assistance in sub¬ 
duing the rebels and improving the con¬ 
dition of the native troops. For this ser¬ 
vice he received the title of Rajah of 
Sarawak, and the government of that 
country and its dependencies was in 1841 
formally made over to him. 

The first use the new Rajah made of 
his power was to suppress piracy and 
head hunting, and little by little he made 
further reforms, doing it all, too, with 
the hearty goodwill of the people under 
his rule—an achievement which could only 
have been possible to a man of great 
powers and the highest personal character. 


the Sea Dyaks op 

By I. SUART ROBSON. 

The present Rajah, Sir Charles Brooke, 
is his nephew, and the work so nobly in¬ 
stituted in 1838 has been carried on by 
him with rare devotion and ability. 

The Bornean jungles, the home of the 
Sea Dyaks, are immense tracts of country, 
covered by gigantic trees, in the midst 
of which rise mountains whose slopes and 
crags are clothed with a network of 
creepers, shrubs, and ferns. Clearing a 
lace in these thick jungles, the Dyaks 
uilt their strange long village houses, 
where twenty, thirty, and sometimes fifty 
families live together under one roof. 
These houses are built upon piles of hard 
wood which raise them six fpet or more 
from the ground, and are thatched with 
palm leaves which well keep out sun and 
rain. It speaks well for the good temper 
and social qualities of the DyaK that no 
attempt has ever been made to break up 
this communal life, and amicable relation¬ 
ships are seldom disturbed, though often 
a hundred people will be living at close 
quarters. 

Each family has its own room, with a 
loft over it, to be used as dining and sleep¬ 
ing places, but in the long veran ah which 
runs the whole length of the building 
much household business is conducted, and 
as it is a cool and pleasant place it is 
much frequented by men and women for 
conversation and indoor pursuits. It is 
public, too, to all comers, and often 
travellers will use it as a road, climbing 
the ladder at one end, walking the whole 
length of the house, and going down the 
ladder at the other end. 

The Sea Dyak has no objection to such 
visitors; indeed he welcomes them, for 
hospitality is one of the chief features 
of the Dyak character. A traveller on 
foot in Dyakl&nd need never trouble about 
food : he would be fed at the long houses 
he passed ; nor need he fear to encroach on 
the kindness of his hosts, for a part of 
every crop is reserved for hospitality, and 
no Dyak would touch that part for his 
own use. He would be asked as a matter 
of oourse to share the rice, fish, vegetable, 
or meat whioh composed the meal, and 
it would be considered a serious matter 
indeed if he refused. Among the Dyaks 
there is a superstition that if food is 
refused when offered and a man goes away 
without even touching it, some misfortune 
will certainly befall him. Either he will 
be attacked by a crocodile or bitten by a 
snake, or suffer from some other animal. 

On the large verandah each family has 
its own small fireplace, at which the men 
can warm themselves when they get up in 
the chilly early morning to go to their 
farms; and over this fireplace, most grue- 
Bome and yet most prized of all ornaments, 
hangs the bunch of dried human heads 
which the men of the family, dead and 
living, have obtained when on the war¬ 
path. Though the Dyak is now forbidden 
to make head-hunting expeditions, he still 
values these heirlooms, and delights to tell 
stories, as he Bits with the men of the 
village on the dimly lighted verandah, 
after the day’s work, of the olden times 
and the terrible head hunts in which be 
or his relatives took part. 

Though under the present Government 
the Sea Dyak may no longer make private 
fighting expeditions, he is sometimes 
called out to fight for the Government. 
Mr. Gomes, who spent seventeen years 
among the Dyaks, and has given us in his 
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recently published book much interesting 
information about them, tells how, not long 
ago, some rebels on the upper reaches of 
the Batang Lupar River, who had been 
guilty of murder and would not submit 
to authority, had to be reduced by forcible 
measures. He happened to be in a Dyak 
village in the Krian district at the time, 
and he describes vividly the excitement 
which followed the arrival of the mes¬ 
senger with the war spear. 

‘ ‘ It was evening, and I was seated on 
a mat in the open verandah,” he says. 
“ Round me were a crowd of men and 
women whom I was trying to teach. A 
man arrived at the house with a spear 
decorated with red cloth. At first no one 
notioed him. He spoke to a man near the 
top of the ladder of the house. The man 
came to the middle of the verandah and 
said something which I did not catch. At 
once the whole crowd got up and left me. 
They listened eagerly to what the man 
who brought the spear had to say. I was 
not left long in doubt of what it all meant. 
The message the man brought was short 
and to the point : ‘ You are to be ready 
with your war boats and be at Simang- 
gang at the next full moon. There is an 
expedition up the river.’ It is difficult to 
describe the change that came over the 
crowd. The head-man at once sent a 
youth to carry on the spear to the next 
village with the same message. The men 
began to discuss the question of war boats, 
and the women, as excited as the men, 
were soon turning out war caps and war 
jackets which had long been put away.” 
Such an event was manifestly greeted as 
something stirring and like to bring back' 
for a little while the warlike days of sixty 
years ago. 

A Dyak war boat, ready for an expedi¬ 
tion, is an imposing Bight. It is made, as 
Dyak boats usually are, out of the trunk 
of a large tree, and painted with a pattern 
of red and white. It holds from thirty 
to a hundred men, and when filled with 
dusky warriors, their naked arms and legs 
just visible beneath the palm-leaf awning 
as they propel the boat with regular, 
vigorous strokes up river, their chief 
standing in the stern working the rudder 
with hand or foot, may well strike awe 
into the hearts of those about to be 
attacked. 

As most of the Sea Dyaks live either 
near the coast or the banks of rivers, much 
of their travelling is done by boat, and 
when quite a child the Dyak learns to 
swim and to dive and to paddle his own 
“ dug-out ” and to indulge in many 
aquatic sports. Mr. Gomes describes one 
of these sports, known as “ riding the 
tidal bore,” whioh was very popular with 
the boys of his mission school. During 
the spiring tides men and boys would 
paddle down the river some distance, and 
there wait for the turn of the tide. When 
the bore came, the boats were paddled just, 
in front of it, and the great wave would 
send them racing up the river at a tremen¬ 
dous pace without any paddling on the 
part of the occupants. Of course, many 
boats capsized, but the Dyaks are excel¬ 
lent swimmers, and such misadventures 
only added to the fun. 

Boating on Bornean rivers, however, 
has its serious dangers, and many live* 
are lost in them every year. If a tidal 
bore is met in a narrow part of the stream 
the boat is frequently swamped; or, if 
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met in a part of the river where there are salt on which his family live for several into two sides; one side spins the top, 

large sandbanks, it may be flung upon months in every year. On these occasions the other, standing at some distance, aims 

them and rolled’over and over and even he will work for some Chinaman at the at the spinning tops with their own tops, 

broken up. In certain parts of the lower nearest bazaar, or sell some old brass gun and gireat skill is shown in the manner in 

reaches of the larger rivers the swift or gong to buy food, or he may go off into which a player will hit a top, driving it 

spring tides make a peculiar dangerous the jungle, hunting for gutta-percha or far away, and leave his own spinning in 

motion of the water, called by the natives camphor, or collecting rotan, a species of its place. 

the lanacm, which resembles on an exten- cane, the product of a jungle-creeper Wrestling, jumping, and all sorts of 

B iv e scale the bubbling of boiling water which, when split, is used for the seats tests of strength, fill the daylight hours 

in an open vessel. Small boats are easily of chairs and many other purposes where of leisure; and when the twilight falls, 

overturned by it, and every year many strength and flexibility are desired. Some old and young gather in the wide, long 

lives are lost owing to the langan. So join the tribes of Upper Sarawak in the verandah, telling tales, either set to music 

strong is the current that even the best gathering of edible birds’ nests for the and sung, or simply told in prose, or they 

swimmer has little chance of saving him- Chinese markets. In the large limestone will ask each other riddles which are 

ggjf caves of Borneo these nests abound, and usually set in rhyming verse. They are 

Very admirable travelling companions though they are gathered four times a very fond of singing, and though their 

these Dyaks make, for they are good- year, it is said that there is no danger of songs are seldom set to any particular 

tempered cheerful,’and resourceful under the small swallows which build them melody, but are a kind of chant, with long 

the most trying circumstances. “ It some- being exterminated, since they build in sentences on one note, they have a certain 

times "happens,” Mr. Gomes tells us, great numbers in nooks and crevices quite weird wild charm which a stranger is 

“ that a traveller has to spend some nights inaccessible to the collector. The nests quick to feel. The boatmen sing as they 

on the river, and if no Dyak house be are to be seen in thousands, clinging to the paddle along the swift rivers, the warriors 

near, he and’his party must camp out on rocky sides and roof of the caves, and are sing as they propel their long war boats, 

the river bank. It is quite remarkable reached by means of a light bamboo the labourer sings at his planting and 

how well the Dyaks manage under such scaffolding, four-pronged spears, and long weeding; and it is in their songs and 

circumstances. I have always admired cane ladders, two men working on each stories that the Dyaks have preserved the 

the way in which, in a very short time, ladder, which often hangs high up in the legends of their old chiefs and heroes, for 

wood and creepers are got from the jungle roof of the cave. they have no written literature, 

and a little hut put up on a cleared space Though at certain times of the year the Merry, cheerful, and contented, the 

on the bank. The creepers are used for Dyak’e life is hard and full of work, there Dyak does not seek to alter his life, though 

tying the wood together; the roof of the are times when he has less to do and can it has many hardships and difficulties, 

boat makes a oovering for the hut; floor- indulge his love of games and outdoor He loves his long village house and the 

ing is laid with laths of wood tied to- pursuits. Football is played among the life his ancestors lived ; he is content with 

gether with creepers; in an hour’s time a Dyaks, though not in European fashion. his simple round of farming, travel, and 

lodging is ready for the white man.” The The players stand in a circle, about four intercourse with his neighbours. But he 

Dyaks themselves are too hardy to care yards apart, the circle depending natur- has seen many changes during the last 

for such shelter. They will wrap them- ally on the number of those engaged in sixty years, and little by little the con- 

selvee in their native sheet and sleep in the game, and the ball, which is light, ditions of his life are being bettered. The 

the open air upon a bed of leaves. hollow, and the size of a croquet ball, is missionaries are working to bring the light 

Sometimes the traveller’s journey takes kicked in the air by the player nearest of religion to him and to sweep away the 

him through the jungle, and then he must to whom it falls. So skilful are many of many superstitions which bind him. “ The 

perforce go on foot, following his Dyak the Dyaks in this game that the ball will civilising force works slowly,” but when 

guide along the jungle path, which con- be kept in the air for several minutes. we compare the Dyak of to-day with his 

sists of the trunks of huge trees laid side Spinning tops is also a favourite amuse- piratical, head hunting fathers, we see 

by side without any attempt to make their merit not only among children, but also what has already been done and that it 

upper sm-face even, and on which the with grown men. They generally divide is a force. 

pedestrian has to go warily lest he slip on 
the wet moss or rotten bark. A tree flung 
across the stream usually serves the Dyak 
for a bridge, and it is seldom that any 
handrail is attached to help the traveller 
to pass safely over. 

But, fond as the Dyak is of travel, his 
life is for the most part a monotonous 
one, spent in his own village and on his 
own paddy farm. The great business of 
his life, now that piracy and head-hunt¬ 
ing are things of the past, is the raising 
of paddy—that is, rice in the husk—for 
the maintenance of his family; and the 
chief work of his wife is to dry and 
pound it into rioe for the daily meals. 

The Dyak rises early, eats his frugal 
breakfast of rice and salt, or rice and fish, 
varied now and then with a piece of wild 
pig’s flesh or venison which he has bought 
from a hunting acquaintance, takes the 
email bundle of food his wife has wrapped 
up for his midday meal, and goes off to 
bis paddy farm until evening. 

When the paddy has grown a little and 
the time of weeding draws near, the whole 
family remove to the little hut on the 
paddy field. The wife, and the children 
■who are old enough to work, are then 
busy until the weeding is done, when they 
all return to the village for a time ; they 
must then go back to the hut to watch the 
growing paddy and protect it from the 
attacks of birds and beasts. They have 
nothing to fear from the depredations of 
other thieves, for honesty and truthful¬ 
ness are qualities inherent in the Dyaks 
and robbery is almost unknown among 
them. 

Sometimes the harvest will prove a poor 

one, and the Dyak has to think of some Dignity and Impudence. 

means of raising money for the rice and CRCHIN (alluding to rather Util footman) : “ Oh, I say, Billy! Look at the lightning-conductor on ’is ’»».*• 
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A Doughty Deed. 

By A. HUNTER. 

{Illustrated by HAROLD C. E ARKS HAW.) 



went about in armour and challenged each 
other to mortal combat if they had a row, 
and all that sort of thing. Jolly sort of 
fellows they must have been, when you 
come to think of it, wandering about the 
country without any Latin to construe or 
work to do, winning prizes at the tourney 
and riding coal-black steeds, and lots of 
other things. 

And they were fellows to be trusted, 
were these knights of old. Their word 
was as sacred as their oath—though, for 
the matter of that, there’s plenty of chaps 
living nowadays that are as much eaten 
up with chivalry, so to speak, as they were. 

Talking about the knights of old 
reminds me of something that happened 
at St. Clement’s when we got back after 
the holidays. Among the new fellows was 
one named Runter. Eustace Galahad 
Runter I think hie full name was, but the 
fellows, of course, soon cut it down to 
Grunter. He was a tall, lanky chap, that 
looked as if he’d grown too fast for his 
clothes. As Stevens put it, “ He was 
undecided whether to wear trousers or 
knickerbockers, so settled on a compro¬ 
mise between the two,” which was neat if 
personal—but then Stevens is a beast for 
sneering remarks like that. He (Grunter, 
not Stevens) was chock-full of romance and 
chivalry and poetry and all that kind of 
thing. Anyone, of course, might guess as 
much by his name. How could a fellow 
with such a handle as Eustace Galahad 
help himself ! 


I’m not keen on poetry myself (barring 
parts of “ The Lady of the Lake ”), but 
I’ve always had a bit of hankering after 
romance, and I must say that the yarns 
old Grunter used to spin of a night—he 
was in our dormitory—about the middle- 
aged knights, and lovely damsels in dis¬ 
tress, and dragons, were simply ripping. 

“ I tell you what it is, you chaps,” he 
said one night. “ St. Clement’s ought to 
have a band of knights of its own.” 

“ Armour costs too much,” responded 
Wrigley. 

“ Besides, there are no damsels in dis¬ 
tress to rescue nowadays, ” put in another 
boy. 

“Rot!” said Grunter. ‘‘No need to 
wear armour, and there are other things 
besides damsels in distress to rescue. We 
can be modern knights. Form ourselves 
into a sort of brotherhood and swear to 
stand by one another and against the 
monitors.” 

That was the beginning of it. The idea 
caught on like wild-fire, whatever that may 
be. Next morning Grunter got a lot of 
fellows together, and made them repeat a 
strange sort of jumble or incantation after 
him. Then they had to kis6 a red rose 
that he held in his hand, with a lot more 
rot. Then they became Red Rose 
Knights. 

But the thing didn’t work quite so nicely 
as Grunter could have wished. First of 
all, the masters kicked up no end of fuss 
about so many of the fellows wearing red 
roses in their coats during school hours. 
It was all very well the first time to say 
they’d thought it was St. George’s Day, 
but that excuse wouldn’t hold water two 


days running. Then one of the monitors 
overheard a Kuight being sworn in, and 
reported him for using profane language. 


And later Grunter discovered that there 
were too many in the brotherhood. “ It 
must be more select,” he said : he wasn’t 
going to have all the kids in the Lower 
Third giving themselves out as knights. 
So the Red Rose Heroes got disbanded 
and a fresh order of knighthood was 
started. It was called the Black Cross 
Knights, and strictly limited. Before you 
could belong to it you had to perform some 
doughty deed, and when you were once 



in it you had to stick by one another or 
else jolly well get chucked out. Also you 
had to have a small black cross pricked 
in your hand in Indian ink, to prove you 
weren’t afraid of pain. 

It was a fine idea, and took on better even 
than the Red Rose business. Grunter con¬ 
sidered he’d a right to be the first Knight, 
which was fair enough, as the thing had 
to have a beginning, and the idea vras his. 
Then Wrigley had a stand-up fight with 


Briggs major, the bully of the Fourth, and 
got a black eye and the black cross as well, 
which made two Knights. After that the 
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fellows did all sorts of things to get in. 
No one was admitted unless the majority 
of the Knights agreed that the deed he’d 
committed was doughty enough, and each 
one had to perform a different one from 
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his fellows. Rawlinson got elected for re¬ 
fusing to fag for Stevens, the monitor we 
all hated, and little Dicky Smith got in 
for getting a place in the school eleven, 
the only Lower Third boy who’d ever 
been known to do it! 

Forrester, the captain, had a chance of 
being one for his beautiful play in the 
match between St. Clement’s and the town 
—regularly saved the match, he did. I 
only wish you could have seen him. But 
when the deputation of Knights waited on 
him with the offer he turned 6avage and 
kicked them out of his study. Rawlinson, 
who was the last to reach the door, de¬ 
clared the other two Knights broke their 
word about sticking to one another, but 
the hurry of the moment may have been I 
the cause of that! 

Grunter, or Sir Galahad, as he wanted 
us to call him now, was very much upset | 
when the deputation returned. He de¬ 
clared that it showed great want of deli¬ 
cacy on Forrester’s part : it was as bad, he j 
said, as any great man refusing the gift 
of the freedom of the City. He thought 
he should have a personal interview with 
Forrester over it, but I think he forgot 
about it, or changed his mind ! 

I myself was a bit keen on getting made 
a member, especially as my particular 
chum, Dick Smith, was in it, but there 
didn’t seem anything left for me to do. I 
was not good enough at cricket or the 
school sports to achieve anything great in 
that line. I tried cheeking one of the 
monitors, but only got a licking from him, 
and the Knights, who were getting more 
particular as their number increased, re¬ 
fused to consider it a doughty deed ! 

One half-holiday Brown major and I 
went on a bird’s-nesting expedition in the 
country. I say Brown major and I, but 
really it was I who did the bird’s-nesting, 
for Brown major, though he was getting 
up a collection of eggs, was too lazy to 
shin up a tree himself. Presently we got 
tired and sat down on a bank overlooking 
the railway cutting. It was while I was 
kicking up my heels in the air that a bril¬ 
liant idea struck me. 

From where we lay we could see the 
entrance to Brosehurst tunnel. Here was 
an opportunty to get my Knighthood! I 


had never heard of a St. Clement’s boy 
walking through one—that is to say, a 
tunnel, not a knighthood. 

“ Ever been through a tunnel ? ” I asked. 

“ Rather,” said Brown Major, “no end 
of a spree it is, too.” 

“ How about walking through Brose¬ 
hurst Tunnel ? ” I inquired. 

“Brosehurst Tunnel?” he said, lazily 
pulling up tufts of grass. “ Too much of 
a fag, youngster.” 

“It’s only about a mile, isn’t it?” I 
queried. 

“ Only ?—But there, if you’re keen on 
doing it, walk through and back again. 
I’ll wait for you here.” 

“ Oh ! if you’re afraid to come you 
needn’t,” I responded loftily. 

He sat upright pretty quickly at this. 

“ What do you want to walk through a 
tunnel at all for?” he sneered. “ Some¬ 
thing to brag about? ” 

“ Well, you said yourself just now it 
was a spree,” I replied ; “ but I want to 
join the Black Cross Knights.” 

“ Oh, you’ve got that rot on the brain, 
have you? Some of you kids ought to be 
put in an asylum.” 

“ I don’t know about rot,” I said. 

“ Still, if you funk the job-” 

“ Look here, kid,” he replied sharply, 
getting red in the face and jumping up. 

“ I’ll jolly well walk you through any 
tunnel in England, on my head, if you 
like.” 

It struck me that he would have found 
it pretty difficult to walk anywhere on his 
head far; but I never said so, as I’d got 
him into the mood I wanted, and I didn’t 
want to spoil it. Of course what I wanted 
him to come with me for was as a witness, 
in case the Knights wouldn’t take my word 
alone. Besides which, when anyone walks 
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through a tunnel he must find it nicer to 
have a chum with him. 


We shoved through the hedge and 
scrambled down the sides of the cutting, 
and in less than no time stood before the 
entrance of the tunnel. It looked black, 
and smelt pretty damp and mouldy, in fact 


very much like a family vault on a big 
scale. In the distance we could see the 
other end, which looked for all the world 
like a pale, watery, three-quarter moon. 

“Come on, youngster,” said Brown 
major, and his voice sounded what Grunter 
would have called “sepulchral.” “Don’t 
stand gaping there. If we’re spotted it 
means forty shillings and costs.” 

In we went. We got on pretty well at 
first, and it seemed rather a lark ; but, my 
eye ! when we pushed farther in and the 
darkness got so thick that you might have 
cut it with a knife, and the dampness got 
right down your throat and inside your 
chest, I began to wish myself at the other 
end. Brown major went first, I holding 
on to his coat-tails. And every step we 
took the mud got worse, till it was just 
like walking in a bog. 

“ How much farther have we got to 
go? ” I asked presently. “ I should think 
we’d done half-way.” 

“ Half-way ! At this snail’s pace,” said 
Brown major. “We haven’t done a quar¬ 
ter yet. It’s no good getting in a funk, 
kid. We’ve started and have got to get 
through somehow. No turning back.” 

They were what you might call heroic 
words, and would have sounded all right if 
his voice hadn’t shook so. He said after¬ 
wards it was the cold. 

After this we sloosh-slooshed along for 
some time in silence. The only light we 
got were the little round patches every 
few hundred yards that the ventilating 
shafts threw on the ground. 

Presently there was a faint humming 
noise that got louder every second. 

“ It’s a train,” groaned Brown. 

“ What shall we do? ” said I. 

“Do, you cuckoo? Why, keep as far 
away from it as we can. If it’s an up 
train keep on the right; if it’s a down 
train on the left.” 

“ Suppose another train comes in at the 
same time. It’ll be a pretty tight fit for 
all four of us.” 

“ Oh ! we’ll chance that.” 

“ You may,” I said. “ I shall stop 
where we are.” 

We were in the middle—what they call 
the six-foot way. 

. “ Don’t be a donkey,” growled Brown, 

j “ If we stop here it’s a thousand to one 
| the driver or stoker’ll see us. They’ll 

( send some one down from Brosehurst 
station and we shall be captured nicely, 
i I don’t want to pay a heavy fine for your 
precious Black Knights.” 

He had fairly to shout the last words, 

I for the noise had got pretty loud by now. 
j The next moment the train—an up one— 
entered the tunnel, and Brown dragged me 
I across to the farther side. Talk about a 
row ! It sounded as if a thousand navvies 
were beating at the walls with big sledge¬ 
hammers. 

“You young muff!” shouted Brown 
major when the train had passed and the 
thousand had dwindled down to a couple 
of hundred, so to speak. “ Why didn’t 
you turn your face to the wall, like me? 
Can’t you guess how white would show up 
against such a background as this ? Likely 
as not they spotted us after all.” 

I suppose this was meant for sarcasm, 
making out that my face was pale, but I 
didn’t feel like answering him back just 
then. There are times when one feels 
quiet and desirous of communing with his 
own thoughts, as they say in the books. 

So we stumbled over the rails in silence 
and got into the middle again. 

Now with the tunnel full of steam that 
shut out the light from both ends, our case 
was worse than ever. I could just catch 
a glimpse of Brown major’s fat head and 
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shoulders, and that was all. We had 
fairly to grope our way along. 

“ Ain’t it a lark? ” said Brown. 
“Prime!” I replied, and then silence 
fell upon us. I feel quite certain both of 



ue were thinking what a pair of wretched 
frauds we were, and calling the Black 
Cross Knights bad names. Suddenly 
Brown stopped. 

“ There’s another train coming,” he 
gasped. 

“ It’s the noise of the other one, I 
think,” I replied, more hopefully than I 
felt. 

“ Not a bit of it. Listen ! It’s getting 
louder and louder.” 

So it was. What made it worse was, the 
steam that shut out the ends of the tunnel 
would prevent us from seeing whether it 
was an up or down train. 

“ It would hardly be an up train so soon 
after the other,” I said. 

“ Unless it’s a goods trains,” answered 
Brown, moodily. 

“ There’s only one thing—we must stop 
in the middle now. No good chancing it 
this time,” I said. 

“ All very fine,” growlod Brown major. 
“ But are you certain that we’re in the 
middle? I'm. not .” 

Nor was I. We had stumbled over the 
rails anyhow, and now neither of us knew 
for certain whether we were in the six- 
foot way or in the track. And every 
second the noise grew more deafening. I 
felt myself break out into a sweat all over. 

“Got any matches?” asked Brown 
major, suddenly. 

I felt desperately in all my pockets. 
Hurrah ! here was a box. I struck first 
one, then another, which instantly went 
out. The draught was tremendous. 

“ Stoop down ! ” shrieked Brown. I 
did so and—dropped the matches. It was 
because my fingers were benumbed with 
cold, not because I was half-dead with 
funk, as Brown major said afterwards. 
What he said at the time I forget, and 
perhaps it’s just as well, for I'm sure it 
was something not very nice. Together 
we stooped and groped frantically for the 
missing box, but it was no go. 

What happened in the next moment or 
two I can hardly say. I only know that in 
spite of the frightful noise I could plainly 
hear my heart go thud ! thud ! The next 
minute it seemed that a fierce glare sud¬ 


denly lit up the darkness round us, and 
there was the engine close upon us. 

Just then an idea flashed across me— 
somthing that I had read in a book a 
year or two ago, and it came into my 
mind like a shot, just at the right moment. 
I Hung myself face downwards full-length 
in the soft mud, and stuck my fingers 
in my ears. Not a second too soon, for 
the very next moment, as it seemed, the 
train thundered over me. 

It must have been pretty well clear of 
the tunnel before I got my wits back. 
Then, as I picked myself out of the foul 
slime I had grovelled in, I thought for the 
first time of my companion. Had he been 
so fortunate or quick-witted an I, or- 

“ Brown ! ” I shouted. “ Brown! ” 

But there was no reply. In fact, the 
train kicked up such a row that I couldn’t 
hear myself. 

“ Brown! ” I shouted again, as the 
place grew quieter. But again there was 
no reply. 

What a selfish cad I had been! I had 
led him into this and fairly deserted him 
at the moment of danger. Beast! Cad ! 
Brute! Poor Brown major! I had 
thought of nothing but my own precious 
hide ! 

Just at this moment a familiar hand 



caught hold of the muscles of my arm. I 
never enjoyed a pinch of Brown major’s 
like I did that one. In my relief I started 
whistling and Brown shut me up. 

“ They’ll hear your confounded row 
from the station,” he growled. “ I don’t 
suppose your precious band of Knights 
will subscribe to pay our fine if we’re 
caught. ” 

“ Anyhow, it’s a first-rate adventure,” 
1 responded. “ I’ll bet there are not many 
chaps who can say they’ve walked through, 
a mile-long tunnel.” 

Brown major turned round suddenly 
and faced me. Where we were standing 
it was quit elight now, for the steam had 
cleared away and right above us was one 
of the ventilators. 

“ You seem a bit excited, youngster,” 
he said. “Don’t go getting a swelled 

head over the job- My word !-” he 

broke off with a stare of astonishment. 
“ What have you been up to’ Playing at 
Indian scouts in the mud ? ” 

I told him as modestly as I could how 
my presence of mind had saved my life. 
He kept himself well in hand till I’d 
finished; then he burst into a roar of 
laughter that echoed through the place 
with nearly as much noise apparently as 
the train had made. 


“You were talking about me kicking up 
a row just now,” I said in a rage. “I 
don’t suppose you’ll pay my fine. Besides, 
what else could I have done ? ” 

“ Done ! Why, the same as I did—got 
over to the other side. Couldn’t you see 
by the way it was coming it was a down 
train? Besides, where was the need to 
lie down, you young idiot? We were in 
the six-foot way all the time. I twigged 
that directly by the light of the engine 
before I hopped over to the other side, 
same as I thought you had done.” 

“ Don’t tell me,’ I said. “ I heard the 
noise of the train over me.” 

He pointed to the ground. “ Look 
where you’re standing now,” he grinned, 
beginning to shake again. “ You haven’t 
crossed any rails since you got up.” 

I looked and saw that we were in the 
six-foot way. 

“ But you are in a nice state,” he went 
on. "Oh! Oh! Those bounders of 
Knights ought to give you a cross on each 
hand.” 

“ Come on,” I said; “ I don’t want to 
stick here all night.” 

“ ‘ Stick ’ is right. You’d stick to any¬ 
thing with all that mud on you.” 

I said nothing, but in my mind I called 
back all the names I’d applied to myself 
a minute ago, and transferred them to him, 
especially when at every ventilator we 
came to he would insist on stopping to 
admire me. I shouldn’t have minded it 
nearly so much, only it was an almost new 
suit I was wearing, and I forgot all about 
the eggs I’d put in my pocket till I felt 
inside for a handkerchief to wipe the mud 
off with. Still, as Grunter said after¬ 
wards, it was a judgment on me for wear¬ 
ing such clothes on a bird’s-nesting 
expedition. 

" It’s all very fine to laugh,” I said to 
Brown major. “I’ve never walked 
through a tunnel before.” 



“ Neither have I,” he said. 

“ But you said-” 

“ I said I’d been through one. So I 
have—in a train.” 




" D’you mean to tell me-” 

“ Look here, Gibson,” said he, stopping 
suddenly. ‘‘Ask yourself the question. 
Would anyone, bar an utter idiot, who’d 
done such a thing as this before, attempt 
it again ? ” 

We were near the end of the tunnel now, 
and I could see quite plainly. 1 looked 
first at the foul mud on my clothes, then 
at the blackness behind us. Then 1 said : 
“ Would anyone but an utter idiot attempt 
it once ? ” 

But our troubles were not all over, for 
just as we got out into broad daylight a 
man came forward. 

“ Hallo! ” said he. " I suppose you 
young gents know you’re trespassing on 
the company’s property ! ” 

“ We’ve only been for a little walk, sir,” 
said Brown major, politely. 

“ And now I must ask you to come 
for a little walk with me,” said the man, 
with a grin. ” Unless you’ll trouble 
me with your names and address,” he 
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added, producing a grubby note book and 
pencil. 

Brown major groaned. 

‘‘Look here, mister,” he said, fishing 
out half-a-crown from his pocket. “ If 
you’d just this once look over it—and—er 
—drink my health-” 

The man took the coin thoughtfully and 
shut up his book. 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” he said 
slowly. “ I risk losing my situation with 
the company. But what about the other 

K nt ? ” he added suddenly, opening his 
ok and eyeing me in a manner that made 
me feel very uneasy. 

‘‘ Oh,” said Brown major, loftily, ‘‘ he’s 
my friend.” 

“ Ho,” said the man. ” Is he, though? 
But that’s no reason why I shouldn’t dnnk 
his health as well. It’s a great risk, then, 
for a paltry five bob.” 

I hadn’t half-a-crown on me, but in the 
end, afted a deal of haggling, I got off 
with eighteen-pence and a fancy pipe 
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that Brown major sacrificed on the altar of 
friendship. 

‘‘ Now then, cut off, and don’t say any¬ 
thing about it,” said the man. ‘‘ It’s a 
tremendous risk for me lettin’ you off like 
this.” 

‘‘ And we’re jolly lucky to get off like 
it,” Baid Brown major to me as we got 
into the road again. ‘‘ Forty shillings and 
costs, the penalty is.” 

“ He hadn’t got any uniform on,” I 
ventured cautiously. 

“ What of that? ” said Brown. ‘‘I ex¬ 
pect he was a detective in the service of 
the railway company.” 

But I’ve thought otherwise since. And 
when I mentioned it to the pater he shook 
his head and said : 

“ It’s opportunity that makes the thief.” 

I have not yet applied for my Knight¬ 
hood. After all, I reflected, it is the 
bravest Knights that keep from bragging 
about the doughty deeds they have per¬ 
formed. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.” 

By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER IV.~-ON BOWLING GENERALLY, AND FAST BOWLING IN PARTICULAR. 


I hay be accused of conceit in daring 
to give advice regarding the matter of 
bowling, if only because I am generally 
credited with a certain amount of skill 
as a batsman; but there is an old saying 
to the effect that “ onlookers see most of 
the game,” and, if this is right, who is in 
a better position to judge and write upon 
the art of bowling than the batsman? 
During those years in which I have 
been privileged to represent Surrey and 
my country I have come across bowlers 
of all sorts, and, after playing against a 
man for an over or two, can generally 
tell whether he is likely to secure my 
wicket or not. 

The young cricketer, as a rule, loathes 
bowling, simply because it is such an 
awful “ fag,” and yet it is an art which 
requires probably more cultivation than 
any other department of the game. 
Success will only come afteT a tremendous 
amount of practice, Teal brainy perse¬ 
verance, and exceptional patience. 

To lay down certain fixed laws regard¬ 
ing the style, delivery, and dodges to be 
practised in bowling, and to expect them 
to be followed successfully by all and 
sundry, would be little short of madness; 
for, whilst one man has a useful faculty 
of being able to make a ball come off the 
pitch quickly, another may be gifted in 
being able to deceive a batsman with 
another kind of delivery, and so forth. 

So far as bowling is concerned, it is 
never very wise to interfere with a young¬ 
ster’s own natural methods. You can 
teach a boy how to make a good stroke in 
batting, but to attempt to teach him how 
to deliver a ball is beyond anybody. Let 
him persevere in his own way and go on 
for a time until he has got his swing and 


run; then, if there are any little faults, 
they must be corrected very carefully, 
lest in doing so you upset the whole of 
the machinery. 

Encourage a boy to cultivate a good 
length, and then, if he has developed any 
special qualifications in the shape of 
swing or break, they can be gradually 
added to afterwards. There is a great 
tendency to over-bowl amongst youngsters, 
and I would warn them not to keep on for 
too long at a stretch. Boys will seldom 
admit being fatigued, and so it is neces¬ 
sary to keep a strict watch over this very 
simple point, for overdoing themselves is 
far-reaching in its evil effects, and is 
likely to do a subtle damage which few 
people can estimate. 

A large number of youths one sees per¬ 
forming in second- and third-rate cricket 
seem to have an idea that physical strength 
:is the one thing needed to make a 
successful bowler. It is quite a common 
filing to see in our public parks young 
men tearing along to the wicket with a 
sling which savours of a throw, and send¬ 
ing down balls that pitch half-way down 
the wicket, and either go high up over the 
batsmen’s heads or are stopped by some 
personal part of the fellows who are 
supposed to wield the willow. If a few 
runs are scored against men of this tear¬ 
away type, it is more by luck than good 
judgment, and one can only wonder wh- 
there are not more serious accidents. 

This is not bowling; and the youth who 
imagines that by making other fellows 
funk him, he is on the way to becoming 
a great bowler, is deceiving himself. The 
only way I can explain is by telling you 
that were he to bowl his rubbish on, say, 
an Oval wicket against first-class batsmen 


he might well wish that he had never 
been born. 

First of all a bowler must keep a good 
length; but straightness and good length 
alone will not bring him success on the 
perfect wickets to which we are getting 
so accustomed to-day. He must use his 
brain, always endeavouring to find a bate- 
man’s weakness, and, if possible, read hie 
thoughts. But a good length is an essen¬ 
tial, for without it you can do nothing. 
It is really the keynote of all good bowl¬ 
ing ; but at the same time, although by a 
perfect length you may keep down the 
rate of scoring and have the credit of 
bowling a number of maidens, it will be 
more by the devilment that you attach to 
your ball in the way of break and pace 
that you will command success. There are 
a good many bowlers in first-class cricket 
of to-day who by their wonderful accuracy 
of length are very useful to their sides, 
and do a lot of good work, if only to go on 
whilst the other bowlers are being rested. 

Of oourse, getting break on a ball, and, 
at the same time, keeping anything like 
a length, requires seasons of practice 
before the combination can be anywhere 
near perfect, but it is one of the greatest 
mistakes in the world to make a ball 
“ do ” too much. It will generally be 
found that the amount of break imparted 
to a ball is governed by the pace at which 
it is delivered. One frequently hears of 
so-and-so bowling at a tremendous pace, 
and getting no end of break on. Absolutely 
ridiculous! Pace and break seldom go 
together, and, however clever a really fast 
bowler is, he cannot hope to retain his pace 
and impart break at the same time. As 
a rule, the fast bowler who makes a ball 
come back an inch or two could not do 
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otherwise. His break is the most natural 
thing in the world, and he cannot possibly 
plead guilty of trying for it. 

ADVICE TO THE FAST BOWLEE. 

Short balls from a fast bowler are 
generally supposed to be dangerous, but 
excepting on very fiery or caked wickets 
I doubt if the ball will rise to any height 
likely to cause fright to the average bats¬ 
man, and, anyway, I am quite sure that 
a short delivery gives one ample time to 
think. 

If it gets up there can be no difficulty 
in avoiding it, and if it remains normal 
there is a certain boundary hit. In my 
opinion, the fast bowler who relied upon 
his bad pitch to gain wickets would not 
last a season. He might get an occasional 
victim, but his average would not inspire 
one with his cleverness, and county teams 
of to-day cannot afford to play a man who 
may come off, but is more likely to be a 
dead failure. 

It is necessary for the fast bowler to 
keep a good length, even more than the 
slow or medium-paced bowler, for whilst 
the one with pace depends, in most cases, 
upon himself, the other will rely upon the 
field. As for the individual who is sup¬ 
posed to be put on by his captain in the 


hope of crippling the batsman, I really do 
not think he ever existed, except in the 
minds of spectators who never played the 
game in their lives. 

A very large number of fast bowlers, 
and even those of medium pace, secure 
wickets as the result of being able to vary 
the pace without the slightest change in 
the style of delivery, and whatever tricks 
a bowler may possess, I do not think there 
can be one which is likely to prove so 
effective. 

When I speak of variation of pace, I 
do not mean that one should endeavour to 
bowl six different kinds of balls ip every 
over. That would be afti act of madness. 
Neither would I advise a fast bowler to 
put on an extra spurt to get one in a bit 
faster. Nothing is more likely to “ take it 
out” of him. But if, without any ap¬ 
parent change in delivery, a fast bowler 
can send up one which is a little slower 
and hangs in the air a fraction of a second 
longer, he is fairly certain to get valuable 
wickets. 

A bowler who knows how to make use 
of his field to the utmost advantage is sure 
to take his share of the wickets every 
year. Bowling is a department of cricket 
which is of more importance than any 
other, simply because batting and fielding 


can, without a doubt, be learned, whilst 
all the tuition in the world will not make 
a bowler. The natural trundler must be 
found, persevered with, and nursed, but, 
above all things, he should not be over¬ 
worked. Many great bowlers have had 
but short cricket careers through having 
to bear the burdens of their sides almost 
unaided. 

If two youths like to go'alone into the 
practice nets they can get more valuable 
help to their bowling in an hour than if 
they peg away at slashing batsmen for a 
week. My suggestion is that a mark be 
made on the ground just where a good- 
length ball is likely to pitch, and for an 
hour every day bowl straightforward 
stuff until the matter of length is assured. 
Then alteration of pace or a little break 
may be attempted, but care should be 
taken to cultivate that breik which comes 
the more natural. Mind you, I don’t 
believe in mechanical bowling, but I do 
maintain that if an hour’s practice of this 
kind is indulged in every day for a month 
the young bowler will then be in the posi¬ 
tion to command wickets and get good 
batsmen out by the use of his head. 

My next chapter will be given up to 
slow, lob, and “ googlie ” bowling. 

(To be continued.) 
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other ruminants. For Zoo) an animal will, for a time, lose its 
then they look as coat through mange or other ailment. 



W e think it may be safely said that every 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” takes a cer¬ 
tain amount of pride and interest in his 
personal appearance; and for all such the 
Zoo should have a more than ordinary 
attraction. 

We are all of us too apt to look upon the 
majority of animals as being fitted out 
at birth with one coat, and with one coat 
only, which they wear, come rain or sun¬ 
shine, frost or snow, until their days are 
done. As a matter of fact, they change 
their garments nearly as much as we do 
ourselves, so far as the seasons are con¬ 
cerned ; and new coats are perpetually being 
formed as the old ones grow too heavy or 
dilapidated to become their wearer. 

Considering the wonderful variety of 
animals in Regent’s Park, there are com¬ 
paratively few of them whose outer garb 
remains the same throughout the year. 
The elephant and the crocodile are two 
exceptions, but then a two-inch coat of 
gutta-percha might be well expected to 
last a hundred years or so without much 
need of overhauling. Broadly speaking, 
however, most other animals change their 
garments for one of three reasons. First, 
to imitate and blend with their ever- 
changing surroundings. Secondly, to 
acoommodate themselves to climatic 
changes; and thirdly, because their 
clothes have worn literally threadbare. 

Man, as the most specialised, and at 
the same time most generalised of the 
animals, changes his attire for all three 
reasons ; warfare and sport being the chief 
occasions on which he follows the animals’ 
example of “protective mimicry.” 

Take the first variety of turn-coats men¬ 
tioned. Everybody knows the snow-white 
“mountain hare” that dangles side by 
side with equally snowy ptarmigan at the 
poulterer’s; or the ermine that enriches 
robes of State. Ptarmigan, ermine, moun¬ 
tain hare and Arctic fox—all change their 
summer coats of grey and brown (that 
harmonise so well with heath and bracken) 
for wraps of glistening white as winter 
steals upon the land. 

All who have visited the Zoo in spring 
will recollect the extraordinary appearance 
then presented by the bison, Bactrian 
camel, Mongolian wild horse, and many 


though they had run through miles of 
gorse, or combed themselves with nothing 
daintier than a harrow! Their winter 


We remember not long ago seeing a brown 
bear at the Zoo looking fearfully like a 
swart old negro as he sat “ mit noddings 



Summer Fashions. 


overcoats are hanging from them m a snarl 
of dirty ribbons; and it is only after much 
■nibbing against woodwork, and rolling 


on ” in a corner of his well-warmed den. 
The appearance he then presented, how¬ 
ever, was as nothing compared with his 



upon gravel, that Messrs. Bison, Camel, 
and Mongolian horse are in a condition to 
face the heat of summer. 

In a wild state (but not often at the 


appearance when, recovered from his 
temporary indisposition, his new coat 
gradually returned in a series of unex¬ 
pected tufts! 
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Spring. 


Summer. 


Few people look their best when sur¬ 
prised at the toilet table. Especially is 
this the case amongst the birds. No 
amount of preening and oiling will keep a 
suit of feathers long entire. Quills split 
and plumes become draggled; so off they 
come—and a more mournful object never 
sat and shuddered on a perch than the 
average bird when moulting. 

There is silence in the aviaries when the 
annual “ moult ” is in progress. Toucans in 
a quite indelicate state of undress, pea¬ 
cocks shorn of train and coronet, vultures 
looking like some horrible . variety of 
“ spring chicken ”—a kind of game-dealer’s 
nightmare; and love-birds too unhappy 
even to quarrel! These are the order of 
the day—when the keeper looks hot and 
worried as he moves across the feather- 
strewn aviary floor, and the air is heavy 
with a smell of “ moulting powder.” 

But the miseries of moulting (and some 
birds moult three times a year) are amply 
compensated for by the brave array in 
which the moulters—especially the gentle¬ 
men—flaunt it in all the glory of a new 
“ rig-out.” Many have changed their 
clothes to please the fancies of their lady¬ 
loves, and show resplendent in the gayest 
crests and plumes and curious ornaments 
on beak and breast. 


Lizards, serpents, frogs, newts, spiders, 
crabs, and lobst rs—all these change their 
clothes, and chang them thoroughly. The 
snakes lose their appetite and look despon¬ 
dent in the last degree when “ sloughing,” 
but the lizard apparently suffers no serious 
inconvenience. One may see him strolling 
about for weeks togeth r; a perfect rag¬ 
bag of partially cast-off garments, with 
flashes of his ” braw new breeks ” showing 
through the gaps. 

No knight in armour experienced more 
inconvenience with his coat of mail than 
does the lobster. Casque, breastplate, 
stomach lining, whiskers, to say nothing 
of the skin-of-his teeth, all must come off; 
and the wretched gallant (with no esquire 
to assist him) occasionally struggles clear of 
his accoutrements, only to succumb from 
exhaustion! 

All larvae, both of insects and Crustacea, 
change their skins from time to time as 
they advance towards maturity. Witness 
the dragon-fly grub, who may be said to 
step from the garments of a pauper into 
the dazzling habiliments of a king. Baby 
crabs in the successive stages of their 
“ Crablethood ” put off one pantomimic 
suit after another, only to don a costume 
more exaggeratedly grotesque. Indeed, 
this gradual outgrowing of baby clothes is 
one of the most interesting features of the 
animal world. The baby elephant and 
buffalo start life in coats of hair, as worn 
by their forefathers in the days of ice and 
snow. The infant rats and sparrows are 
at first as bald as the proverbial egg. 
Young pigs, as they advance from month 
to month, lose their peculiar spots and 
stripes; as do also the cubs of lions and 
pumas. Domestic chicks soon discard 
their baby-linen; but not so the young 
penguin. He still retains his long clothes 
months after he has left the nursery, 
threatens to be a baby all his life, and, 
like “ Peter Pan,” never to grow up. 

But what becomes of all these cast-off 
garments ? 

Well! some of them are scattered by the 
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wind and lost for ever, or picked up by 
the birds as nest upholstery, or by mice 
and other mammals to line a burrow or 
other retreat. A few animals, like the 


The cray-fish, when he feels his own 
change approaching, shows considerable 
forethought by devouring the lime contain¬ 
ing cast-off shells of his brethren; so 


bland philosopher, with an eye—both eyes 
rather—to the rainy day, gulps down his 
old shirt at a mouthful!! Of course, it 
may be well enough for the toad, but con- 




The “ Birthday Suits ” of Tapirs and most Wild Pigs give their wearers a striking similarity of 
appearance, which soon vanishes, however, as they advance in life. 


sheep and alpaca, have the office of unrob¬ 
ing kindly performed for them by man; 
whilst every lie-a-bed knows what “eider¬ 
down ” is. 

nr 


ensuring that his next suit of boiler-plating 
shall be a strong one. But when all is 
said, the toad must surely take the prize 
for thrift and household economy ! That 

nr 


sidering the stiffness of even our tenderest 
cast-off garments, we are truly thankful 
that no law of Nature bids us to do like* 
wise! 

nr 


THE BARRACKING OF RABY. 


“ T?unny Cowley hasn’t put the team up 

J; yet,” said Carson, in his short un¬ 
pleasant way. “ I suppose it goes a bit 
against the grain having to stand a chum 
down.” 

Carson found it easy enough to sneer on 
most occasions, but this time his words 
appealed to the fellows standing about. It 
certainly was strange that Cowley had not 
pinned up the team on the sports notice- 
board. There really could be nothing to 
think over in the selection of the players. 
With Hardinge for Raby as the only alter¬ 
ation, no one could doubt that the side 
which beat Riley’s were the best lot West’s 
could turn out. Everyone knew that. And 
here was Friday evening without a word 
coming from the captain of cricket. 

Carson loved an audience, and went on 
in his acid way. 

“ This hanging fire is letting Hardinge 
down, for one thing,” he exclaimed. “ The 
fellow’s on tenterhooks all the time, and 
that’s not likely to help his cricket when 
Saturday comes along-” 

“ S—sh.’ ” muttered some one as Har¬ 
dinge himself came into the gymnasium, 
but Hardinge had overheard the last few 
words. 


By ROSS HARVEY. 

CHAPTER II.—THE HOUSE ELEVEN. 

“No, I’m not on tenterhooks, Car. 
son,” he exclaimed abruptly. “ I’ve just 
heard from Cowley’s fag that the side is 
chosen.” 

“ Good hearing.” 

“ I hope so,” muttered Hardinge, trying 
hard to appear at ease. “ Raby has been 
picked again.” 

4 ‘ Raby ! ” 

There was blank amazement for a 
moment, then as usual Carson had some¬ 
thing to say. 

“ What a swindle ! ” he exclaimed, and 
that was a pretty strong thing to say in 
West’s about a captain’s choice of an 
eleven. Hanson looked startled, but he 
tried hard to save the situation. 

“ It’s a fag’s yarn, I expect,” he said 
very deliberately. “ Cowley isn’t the man 
to make the same mistake twice-” 

“ If it’s true about Raby being in the 
team, is that what you are going to call 
it, Hanson—a mistake ? ” flashed Carson. 

“ What else could it be, man? ” 

“ What else, indeed? ” said Carson with 
a sneer. “ What do you say, Reid? ” 

Reid had nothing to say, but some of the 
others in the gymnasium were not so par¬ 
ticular. There was something like an out¬ 


cry about it all, as Reid followed his chum 
from the building. 

Without a word Hanson led the way 
straight to Cowley’B study and pushed open 
the door. The captain of cricket looked up 
from his books inquiringly, and Hanson 
did not beat about the bush. 

“ It’s about the cricket, Cowley,” Han¬ 
son began abruptly, “ some one said you’d 

picked Raby again-” 

“Some one was right for once, then,” 
answered Cowley. “I’ve just pinned the 
team sheet on the notice-board.” 

“ Oh, Cowley-” 

Hanson spoke blankly. He felt horribly 
uncomfortable, and he did not pretend 
otherwise. 

“ Well ? ” demanded Cowley. 

“What—what about Hardinge?” Han¬ 
son managed to say. “ Everyone expects 
you’ll put in Hardinge for this match, 

after Rabv’s feeble attempt-” 

“ Yes, I know all that,” interrupted 
Cowley ; “ but who is captain of cricket in 
West’s—I or everyone? ” 

“You, of course, old man; but do you 

know what the fellows are saying-” 

“ You’ve just told me—that Hardinge 
ought to be played.” 
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“ Hanson hasn’t told you, though, that 
they are saying Raby wouldn’t have been 
played at all if he didn’t happen to be a 
friend of yours,” put in Reid bluntly. “ A 
good many of them are saying that.” 

There was a breathless sort of pause, 
during which Cowley’s face turned most 
Bhades of red. He jumped to his feet as 
he answered. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ as captain of 
cricket, I am supposed to pick the eleven 
I think is the best one possible, and I was 
made captain, I suppose, because West’s 
thought my opinion was better than anyone 
else’s. That’s sound enough, I should 
think.” 

“ Of course, Cowley.” 

“ Well, my opinion is that Raby is a 
better man than Hardinge,” went on the 
captain, “ and so Raby plays. That’s about 
all that need be said on the matter.” 

“ You—you think Raby is the better 
man after his display against Riley’s ? ” 

“Yes, Hanson,” said Cowley very 
slowly, “ I do.” 

'Hanson and Reid left then, because, as 
Cowley had suggested, there was really no¬ 
thing more to be said, and pretty glad they 
were to be out of the room, too. Reid had 
plenty to say the moment the door was 
shut, though, and he said it. 

“ Cowley was lyin’,” he exclaimed. 
“ You could see that.” 

“ I couldn’t, anyway." 

“ Then you couldn’t have looked,” re¬ 
torted Reid. “ If a judge of cricket, and 
Jim’s a judge if ever there was one, tells 
me Raby is a better man than Hardinge, 
he’s lyin’, that’s all; but I’m blest if I 
thought Jim that sort.” 

Hanson felt too upset to answer, and 
he glanced angrily at Raby as the 




“rabbit” passed them in the corridor. 
Raby did not appear to notioe them, 
hurrying by with his well-known jerky 
stride/ 

Most fellows in West’s said you could 
tell Raby wasn’t a cricketer by looking 
at his anxious nervous eyes. 

He walked on quickly, bursting into 
Cowley’s study abruptly. Cowley was 
standing in front of his window with his 
hands in hie pockets, but he looked com¬ 
pletely at his ease ae compared with Raby. 

“ Hallo! ” he said. “ Take a pew, old 
chap.” 

Raby refused to sit down, and plunged 
ahead with what he had to say. 

“ Jim, I want you to stand me down 
for the Crawford match,” he began. 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ Have—have you heard what the fel¬ 
lows are saying? ” went on Raby, instead 
of answering. “ Everyone thinks Har¬ 
dinge ought to have my place, and they say 
because I’m your chum-” 

“ Yes, Hanson and Reid brought in that 
pleasant news five minutes ago.” 

“But, if you stand me down now,” 
exclaimed Raby, “ and put in Har¬ 
dinge-” 

“ Wait a minute—I don’t quite follow,” 
exclaimed Cowley, crisply. “ Why am I 
to Btand you down? Because the fellows 
a<re hinting at favouritism ? ” 

“You—you must think of your honour 
as a sportsman, Jim-” 

“I see; and to keep that honour in¬ 
tact, waterproof, and so on, I’ve got to 
do something I consider isn’t fair,’ 1 said 
Cowley. “ You’re asking me to play 
'Hardinge, because if I don’t the fellows 
will say I haven’t played the game in 
picking the side. Thanks! But I’d 
(To be concluded.) 




rather it were said that I hadn’t played 
the game, than know myself that I hadn’t 
played it! ” 

“ Perhaps you’ve made a mistake in 
thinking I’m better than Hardinge, 
though, Jim.” 

“Perhaps,” returned the captain. “It 
wasn’t an easy point to settle, I’ll admit; 
but I’ve settled it now to my own liking.” 

“ I’d rather stand down-” 

“ Very likely, but you’re not going to,” 
retorted Cowley. But Raby was far from 
being convinced. 

“ Think it over, Jim," he pleaded. 
“ I’d rather not touch a cricket bat again 
than be the cause of—of unpleasantness 
between you and the fellows, and that’s 
what my playing will mean.” 

Raby left the study, and the captain of 
West’s watched the door shut in silence. 
Then his fingers closed down on the palms 
of his hands, and he drew his lips across 
his teeth in a harsh line. Just for an in¬ 
stant he hesitated. It would be such an 
easy way out of the difficulty to let old 
Raby stand down, and perhaps it was the 
right thing to do really. In thinking that 
Raby was better than Hardinge, Cowley 
was alone in West’s. 

The hesitation was over before Cowley 
ever realised that it had existed. He was 
captain of cricket for the purpose of select¬ 
ing what he considered the best possible 
eleven. That was the only argument that 
could stand the test. 

Raby should play against Crawford’s, 
and after he had played—well, something 
else would happen. Jim Cowley was not 
the man to do things by halves, and he 
scribbled a note which was to find its way 
into the hands of the games master daring 
the Crawford match. 




THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN. 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 


The “ Box of Tricks .” 

I T often happens that the young magi¬ 
cian’s first essay is made through the 
instigation of a present of a “ Box of 
Tricks,” or a “ Cabinet of Magic,” as 
the case may be. The distinction, by the 
way, is largely a matter of price. Up to a 
certain sum the outfit retains the modest 
term “Box of Tricks”; beyond it the 
purchase is dignified with the title of 
“ Cabinet of Magic.” 

The assortment of tricks included in 
most of these purchased sets, with a few 
exceptions, is always the same. 

More often than not the recipient is un¬ 
able to turn these simple tricks to any good 
account for lack of proper instruction in 
their use. It is true that a printed slip 
of so-called explanations accompanies these 
boxes, but the instructions are generally 
so brief as to be of little help, and in some 
cases so ambiguous ae to be incompre-. 
hensible. 

The writer has often, when performing 
at a private party, been asked to elucidate 
the workings of even these simple tricks to 
the newly made possessor of a “Box of 
Tricks,” to whom the explanations of the 
tricks have proved greater mysteries than 
the tricks themselves. On the other hand. 


By LOU/S NIKOLA. 

CHAPTER II.—A FIRST LESSON IN MAGIC. 

lads uninstructed sometimes attempt to 
show the tricks in such a primitive and 
bungling fashion, that any possibility of 
their ever being illusive is lost. It is there¬ 
fore proposed, ae a preliminary lesson, to 
show how to make use of some of these 
simple pieces of apparatus to the best 
advantage. 

It must be understood at the outset that 
the tricks of this class are by no means 
to be regarded as serious examples of the 
conjurer’s art. They are practically the 
oldest and most elementary specimens of 
mechanical illusion it is possible to select, 
and represent conjuring at its worst. Still, 
by proper handling they are capable of 
being turned to better account than is 
usually their fate in the hands of the quite 
inexperienced, and a study of their possi¬ 
bilities, and a realisation of their short¬ 
comings, are etepping-Btones to better 
things. 

The Magic Book. 

The most frequently found item in the 
box of tricks is that to which the title at 
the head of this paragraph is given. In 
pursuance of the object of the present 
chapter, already explained, it is for the 
moment assumed that the reader has the 
article. The exact construction can be 


better understood by a careful inspection, 
or by actually making it, as afterwards ex¬ 
plained; and, indeed, the construction is 
very ingenious. Two pieces of card are 
hinged together by a peculiar arrangement 
of three tapes, which permit of it being 
opened along either of the longer sides. 
When opened, a small folded paper, or 
pocket, large enough to contain a coin, is 
seen inside (fig. 1a). Though simple in 
appearance, this pocket is double—».e. 
another similar folded paper is pasted 
back to back with it, and if the book is 
closed and opened from the reverse side 
this other pocket is brought into view, 
though to all appearance it is the same. 

The object of the trick is to cause a 
coin placed within the pocket to dis¬ 
appear. The accomplishment of this 
prodigy is of course simplicity itself when 
the secret construction of the book is 
known, but to produce an effective illusion 
thereby is not a matter of course. The 
stumbling-block of the youthful performer 
is the necessary turning of the book, and 
unless this is done neatly the trick is 
“ given away ” at once. 

Two suggestions are offered. The first 
is, after placing the coin in the book to 
enclose the latter in an envelope or wrap 
it in a handkerchief, with the professed 
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intention of giving greater security. The 
cover thus given affords ample opportu¬ 
nity of turning the book without in any 
way attracting attention to the action, 
while suggesting additional difficulty in 
the accomplishment of the trick. It is 
necessary in this case to have some slight 
private mark to distinguish one side of 
the book from the other. Generally there 
will be found some trifling peculiarity in 
the printed paper cover which will be suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose. Whatever the mark, 
it should be readily distinguishable by the 
performer without actually searching for 
it, while insufficiently conspicuous to be 
noticeable by anyone else. 

The second plan is simply a matter of 
manipulation. Show the book open in the 
left hand as the coin is placed within it; 
then close it and transfer it to the right. 


Book for himself if he be not the possessor 
of the shop-supplied article. 

It is only necessary to note that the 
covers of the book are two pieces of card, 
about three inches by two inches, and that 
the connecting tapes or ribbons (£ inch 
to § inch wide) are attached by their ends 
upon the outsides of the cards (the oppo¬ 
sites of the sides illustrated), each end of 
each ribbon in relation to the particular 
card and the particular point on that card 
indicated by a “ x.” In this way a sort 
of double hinge, opening either way, is 
formed. The folded paper pockets are 
stuck on each side of the middle ribbon 
and back to back.. 

The Vanishing Coin Box. 

This is a little box of turned boxwood, 
of which the internal space seen upon re¬ 


appearance. Having allowed a spectator 
to examine carefully the coin for subse¬ 
quent identification, it may be placed in 
the book and the latter sealed in an en¬ 
velope. Now showing the coin box as 
empty, it is closed and covered with a 
handkerchief. After the coin has been 
ordered to pass from one to the other with 
as much gravity and mysticism as the 
young conjurer can command, the envelope 
is tom open, the book withdrawn, opened, 
and shown empty, and then the box un¬ 
covered and opened, and the coin—ap¬ 
parently the coin, really its double— taken 
therefrom and offered to the spectator 
who originally examined it, for identifica¬ 
tion. 

Having successfully accomplished this 
little trick or combination, the tyro will 
already have made substantial improve- 
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FIG. Ik. 



The transfer of the book from hand to 
hand admits of it being turned over almost 
imperceptibly, as the motion of the trans¬ 
ference and the sweep of the arms cover 
the smaller movement of turning over the 
book. A slight turn of the body—a half 
turn from the hips and corresponding 
swing of the arms from left to right 
assists. It would be well to try the move¬ 
ment a few times before a mirror until it 
is found that the turning over of the book 
is really effectively disguised. 

The intended procedure by the vendors 
of the trick is that a coin shall first be 
■vanished in the book and afterwards made 
to re-appear therein. This course is open 
to criticism, as the repetition of any par¬ 
ticular method is always a weak point in 
a conjuring trick and adds to the chances 
of detection. A better plan is to have two 
coins of the same date and exactly alike; 
place one in the book and cause its dis¬ 
appearance, and then reproduce the other 
from any convenient place where an oppor¬ 
tunity may have offered for its previous 
concealment. An expert in sleight-of-hand 
would first exchange a borrowed and 
marked coin for a substitute of his own, 
which would be used for the disappearance, 
while the actual borrowed coin was placed 
in position for a reproduction—this, how¬ 
ever, is beyond the beginner at this present 
stage; but a lesson has already been 
learned in the possible development of the 
most simple trick, and in a later chapter 
the reader will be duly instructed in the 
method and uses of such an exchange as 
has been referred to. 

In it we realise one of the first principles 
of practical magic. 

The reader may care to make the Magic 


moving the lid is just sufficient in depth 
and diameter to accommodate a halfpenny 
or a shilling. Careful inspection of the 
box—a privilege not extended to the 
spectator—reveals the fact that top and 
bottom are of precisely similar construc¬ 
tion—in fact, the terms “ top” and “ bot¬ 
tom,” like the box itself, are reversible. 
The exterior of the box is turned in rings, 
as shown in the section, fig. 2, whereby the 
fact that each end is fitted with a lid 
is concealed. If the box is opened at one 
end and a coin placed therein, the box 
secretly turned over and then opened 
again from the opposite Bide, the coin ap¬ 
pears to have disappeared—to use an Irish¬ 
ism ! By a reversal of the procedure it 



Fig. 2. 


may be used to produce or reproduce a 
coin instead of vanishing. 

Here again the point to be learned in 
the manipulation of the box is to turn it 
imperceptibly, and either of the devioes 
previously mentioned of covering with a 
handkerchief or of transferring from hand 
to hand may be used to disguise the move¬ 
ment. 

The vanishing coin box may be used in 
conjunction with the magic book, and two 
coins exactly alike in date and general 


ment upon the crudities of the “ Box of 
Tricks ” and taken one step towards being 
a conjurer. 

(To be continued.) 


& * 



Twenty Years Hence. 

SPORTSMAN (musingly ): “ Wonder whether that’s 
a bird, or young Smithfleld In his aeroplane ? ” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 



Ae moment that the friendly sailor saw Jamie get into 
the hammock without first knee'/ng down to pray he 
hurried to the spot, and dragging him out by the neck 
said, “ Kneel down at once, sir 1 Do you think I’m 
going to fight for you and you not say your prayers, 
you young rascal ? ” 

During the whole voyage back to London the sailor 
watched over the boy as if he had been his father, 
and every night saw that he knelt down and said his 
prayers. Jamie was industrious, and during his spare 
time he studied his books. 

Years ago the largest steamer ever built, called the 
Great Eastern , was launched on the ocean and carried 
the famous cable across the Atlantic. A very reliable 
experienced captain was chosen for this important 
undertaking, and who should It be but little Jamie 1 
When the Great Eastern returned to England after 
this successful voyage Queen Victoria bestowed upon 
him the honour of knighthood, and the world now 
knows him as Sir James Anderson. The days of 
romance are thus not yet over 1 




Alarming Experience of a Self-conscious Young Man. 
(However, the old gentleman was only studying the route-map I) 


IflU 




FORTY-SIX YEARS A LIGHT¬ 
HOUSE-KEEPER. 

A NATIVE of Plymouth, Mr. W. G. Graham, recently 
returned to Plymouth to end his days, after spending 
forty-six years as a lighthouse-keeper. Mr. Graham 
began his work as lighthouse-keeper in Smeaton’s 
Tower on the Eddystone in 1865, the tower which now 
stands on Plymouth Hoe. During the next year, 
1866, he was transferred to the Longships, off Land’s 
End—one of the most lonely and dangerous stations 
on the coast. While there two of Mr. Graham’s 
colleagues were drowned, and he had a narrow escape. 
In October 1807 Mr. Graham was moved to St. 
Ann’s Head, at the entrance to Milford Haven, where 
he remained several years, and then returned to take 
charge of Plymouth Breakwater light. It was about 
a year after his appointment to Plymouth Breakwater 
lighthouse, on October 14,1877, that a barque called the 
R. U. Jones , of Newport, Mon., was driven right over 
the Breakwater, in a great storm, and of twenty-one on 
board only one man was saved. On his promotion to 
principal keeper in 1886, Mr. Graham spent twelve 
months in the mouth of the Thames in charge of a 
light called the Maplin. He then returned to the West 
coast—the Smalls, about nineteen miles N.W. of 
Bt. Ann’s Head. There he had seven years, which 
were followed by two at Hartland Point, North Devon. 
Finally he settled at Burnham, where he superintended 
the high and low lights for sixteen years, retiring from 
the service early in this year. 

^ 

A BOY'S NOTABLE CAREER. 

THERE lived in a Scotch village, a lad, Jamie by 
name, who set his heart on being a sailor. His mother 
loved him dearly, and the thought of giving him up 
grieved her exceedingly, but she finally consented. As 
the boy left home she said to him : “ Wherever you 
are, Jamie, whether on sea or land, never forget to 
acknowledge your God. Promise me that you will 
kneel down every night and morning and say your 
prayers, no matter whether the sailors laugh at you 
or not.” 

" Mother, I promise you I will,” said Jamie, and 
soon was on a sliip bound for India. 

They had a good captain, and, as some of the sailors 
were religious men, no one laughed at the boy when 
he knelt down to pray. But on the return voyage, 
some of the sailors having ran away, their places were 
supplied by others, one of whom proved to be a very 
bad fellow. When he saw Jamie kneeling, he went up 
to him, and giving him a sound box on the ear, said 
to him, in a decided tone, " None of that here I ” 

Another seaman who saw tins was indignant tliat the 


lad was so cruelly treated, and told the bully to come 
up on deck and he would give him a thrashing. The 
challenge was accepted, and the well-deserved beating 
duly bestowed. Both then returned to the cabin, 
and the friendly seaman said, “ Now, Jamie, say your 
prayers, and if he dares to touch you I will give him 
another dressing.” 

The next night it came into the boy’s mind that 
it was quite unnecessary for him to create such a 
disturbance in the ship when it could so easily be 
avoided if he would only say his prayers quietly in 
his hammock, so that nobody would observe it. But 


BOY SEA-SCOUTS. 

A TROOP of Sea-Scouts has lately been formed at 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex. This is a new movement 
for boys, which up to the present had been chiefly 
confined to one or two ports on the south coast—Ports¬ 
mouth, Plymouth, etc.—and Walton is the first attempt 
to form such a troop on the east coast. Instruction 
is given in all matters appertaining to the sea or coast, 
and the following badges can be obtained : boatman— 
manage boat properly, box the compass and distinguish 
classes of vessels by their rig ; swimmer—swim fifty 
yards with clothes on, one hundred yards on breast and 
fifty on back without clothes on, dive and pick up small 
objects from the bottom; rescuer—perform four 
methods of rescue and three of release in the water, 
demonstrate the Schhfer method of resuscitation and be 
able to assist in launching a lifeboat; watchman— 
must know every rock and shoal within five-fathom line 
on a four-mile stretch of coast near his headquarters'; 
knowledge of tides, moon, danger spots to bathers, etc.; 
lighthouses, storm signals, etc. ; pilot—sail a boat, 
tack, wear, reef, make and shorten sail, full knowledge 
of Admiralty chart for nearest port and ooast on each 
side, know buoys, beacons, landmarks and leading 
marks into and out of harbour; sea fisherman—have 
practical knowledge of catching sea-fish for market. 
Boys can obtain the ranks of waterman, coastwarden, 
or King’s sea-scout. The latter must be a first-class 
scout and a coastwarden, and must have in addition 
a badge either as ” watchman,” “ pilot,” or “ sea fisher¬ 
man." There are already thirty-three members of the 
troop at Walton, and two scouts are well on the way 
to becoming King’s sea-scouts. The method of train¬ 
ing is very interesting, and the movement, besides 
having the support of the principal residents of the 
town, including Col. R. P. Davis, J.P., and Mr. J. W. 
Eagle, J.P., has the sympathy of the coastguards. 




THE Rustic: “So you live oop to London, sir? 
there; 'es name's Bill Smith.” 


Then you probably knows my son-in-law what lives OOP 
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L—THE SLOW BOWLER. 

By C. P. BUCKENHAM (M.C.C., Essex , and Players of England). 


T he best slow bowler in England, to my 
mind, is undoubtedly C. Blythe of 
J£ent. There is a constant cry for bowlers 
t»f this type. Usually those who try to 
become slow bowlers are already too slow, 
or a great deal too fast. There are several 
cricketers who are playing this season who 
can bowl slow. Rhodes of Yorkshire is 
one of the best, despite the fact that he 
has often to make runs. Dennett is one of 
the few real slow bowlers of the day, and 
has done a gre.at amount of w'ork for 
Gloucester. There are several others who 
are good in this department, such as 
F. Woolley of Kent, J. Vine of Sussex, 
and G. H. Simpson-Hayward, the Worces¬ 
tershire captain. 

If you watch a fast bowler, some bats¬ 
men appear to play him in a very fearless 
manner, and the reason is that they know 
if they simply put their bat forward and 
meet the ball they can generally stop it. 
The slow ball being somewhat of an in¬ 
sidious nature, very often, the batsman 
does not know how to tackle it. But a 
slow bowler has to go through a long and 
careful training. Everyone who desires 
to bowl must begin slowly, and in that way 
he is able to get some degree of cer¬ 
tainty. Stick to that style unless you have 
stamina and physique, which are very 


necessary in fast bowling. If you go and 
talk to a great bowler, you will find he 
always bowls within his strength, and in 
that way gains complete control of the 
ball, and this is how so many bowl what 
are called “ maiden ” overs. 

When I was a boy I used to place a piece 
of white paper in front of the wickets 
where I wanted the ball to pitch, and 
hour after hour I practised, and when I 
was able to pitch upon the mark I gradu¬ 
ally increased my pace; but this is aside, 
as I am not treating on fast bowling. 
Especially must you practise and use 
common sense about slow bowling. The 
slow bowler must have a good knowledge 
of flight, of length, quickness from the 
pitch, and change of pace. He must also 
be able to deceive the batsman with a high 
delivery that will break either way. 

The slow bowler will often be one of 
varied paces : a bowler, that is, who mixes 
them or who seldom bow’ls two balls of 
identical length and pace. You have the 
batsman in front of you. He will very 
likely be inclined to hit freely directly the 
slow bowler goes on. Alter your pitch, 
vary your pace, and do it in such a way 
as not to come under the notice of the 
batsman. I wish we had more slow leg- 
theory bowlers, because they are so use¬ 


ful in breaking up partnerships in slow 
cricket. 

The slow bowler may be left or right 
hand, and if he is left one wants to know' 
how to place the field; generally they are 
on the off-side, except short leg and mid- 
on. His best plan will be to bowl for the 
middle and off stumps, varying it with 
one pitched a little outside the off stump, 
eo as to get the batsman to hit as much 
as possible; and unless the batsman is very 
careful he will fall into the error of play¬ 
ing forward and hit up a catch to one of 
the numerous men all around him. 

He must study the weak spots in the 
batsman's defence, and he will soon be 
rewarded by noticing that a particular 
delivery—the style of it and the pace of 
it—will w’orry and perplex the batsman, 
and then he should give him that ball at 
least once an over, preceding it by a 
delivery of altogether another kind, either 
much faster or much slower, but the 
alteration in speed must be hidden as far 
as possible at the moment of delivery. 

The slow bowler tries to get the batsman 
to hit at the balls if they are on the off¬ 
side, and the fieldsman must be able to 
hold the catch when offered; but the 
earnest cricketer will have any amount of 
catching practice, for unless those who 
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play are assisting the slow bowler his 
work will be largely nullified. 

Playing as I do in first-class cricket, I 
find slow bowlers go on for the purpose of 
trying to get men caught, and if the 
chance is missed the change will probably 
be useless. 

Bowl with the arm well raised above the 
shoulder, as the higher the delivery the 
more difficult it is to tell accurately the 
pitch of the ball. The wicket that the 
slow bowler likes is one that is drying. We 
may have had a heavy downfall of rain 
overnight, the ground is soaked, a tropical 
sun comes out, and then the slow bowler, 
or the medium bowler like Walter Mead, 



ing to taste.” The good slow bowler has 
many advantages. He can go on bowling 
much longer than anyone else; there is 
nothing in his action to tire him. He can 
continue changing pace and pitch without 
much trouble, for it must be remembered 
that in the case of fast and medium 
bowlers it requires far more exertion to 
bowl a ball either above or below their 
normal pace than it is to keep up that pace 
mechanically. 

There are a good many slow leg-break 
bowlers, but I do not think the wise boy 
will try to imitate them unless he can do 
it with something like success. To my 
mind there is nothing in the world like 


Taking the latter, I have had considerable 
experience of Mr. Hayward’s class of 
bowling, particularly in my late tour in 
South Africa, where the novelty of this 
kind of bowling created a great impres¬ 
sion. Certain batsmen, who shall be 
nameless, were palpably at sea with their 
deliveries. 

It behoves my young readers who are 
doubtful of their ability to become over- 
arm bowlers to practise this underhand 
style of bowling, as at the present time 
there is a great dearth of this class of 
bowler, and a lad who could bring this to 
perfection would become a very valuable 
asset to his side. Mr. Hayward is the 


has a glorious time. The batsman cannot 
judge the ball because it turns terribly and 
pitches about in different places. One ball 
gets up straight and very rapidly; the 
batsman attempts to play it; the next is 
short, and perhaps will rise not more than 
two inches above the ground; others will 
turn at acute angles. The thing that 
makes left-hand bowling difficult is be¬ 
cause the natural spin imparted to the 
ball by a left-hand bowler is the leg spin, 
which, of course, makes things very diffi¬ 
cult indeed. 

Remember, as Prince Ranji said, “ Of 
all bowlers a bad slow bowler is the worst, 
because a batsman has ample time to see 
his deliveries, and deal with them accord¬ 


watching at Lord’s or on your County 
ground your ideal bowler. You always 
have the opportunity of seeing these men 
at the nets. 

A slow ball may be delivered with vary¬ 
ing pace by drawing back the arm at the 
instant before the ball leaves the hand ; a 
faster ball by swinging the arm farther 
back. If the bowler makes the ball spin 
both from the off and from the leg. he 
employs the alternate varieties at different 
times. 

Speaking of underhand bowlers. Mr. 
D. L. A. Jephson, of Surrey, bowled with 
some success for the County for several 
years. Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward is 
another great exponent of this theory. 


best example of this style of bowling, and 
it will no doubt be interesting to try and 
understand his method. I will therefore 
try to give some idea of his mode of pro¬ 
cedure. 

In the first place, he takes a somewhat 
long run of eight to ten yards; the ball is 
delivered at a height varying from four 
to five feet in the air. The batsman is 
inclined to treat it with a certain amount 
of contempt, thinking he has only to jump 
to the pitch of the ball and smite it out 
of the ground; but this ball, so apparently 
guileless, is very deceptive, as Mr. Hay¬ 
ward’s control over his length is excep¬ 
tional. The ball drops short, the man has 
made his stroke, he is out of his ground, 
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and the stumper does the rest. The bowler 
imparts also to certain deliveries a great 
amount of “ finger spin,” particularly with 
a ball that breaks from the off. He also 
uses what is known as “ top spin,” thereby 
imparting more pace to the ball after leav¬ 
ing the pitch. A dropping full toss is one 
of his specialties, as is also the one com¬ 
monly known to most schoolboys as the 
“grub.” This ball, being delivered all 
along the ground, is most difficult to score 
from. The underhand bowler, to my idea, 
requires a fast wicket to bowl on, prefer¬ 
ably one a little broken 



By D. L. A. 

I t was the early summer at Crableigh, 
being the Saturday following the com¬ 
mencement of the term; and the fellows 
were trooping home from the fields after 
practice. 

Most of them dropped into one or other 
of the two tuck shops affected by the 
school, in order to have a fizzer or to 
purchase any little extra delicacy they 
fancied for tea. 

Some of the Houses frequented Stokes’s, 
others Watney’s. Our 'House, Timms’s, 
used to go to Watney’s, where they made 
the jolliest cream tarts, like those you 
read of in that ripping story of Steven¬ 
son’s. 

Price and I (he was my chum and shared 
my study) had just stepped down into the 
little dimly lighted room that did duty 
for a shop and which was now crowded 
■with boys of all ages, sorts, and sizes, most 
of them yapping cricket for all they were 
worth, showing bats, recounting incidents 
and experiences of that afternoon’s play, 
discussing the off-chance (a very off-chance 
I thought it) of Timms’s being Cock 
House this year, when I felt a hand on 
my shoulder. 

I turned, and there was Johnson, our 
skipper, a fine strapping fellow of five foot 
ten, one of the best bats in the School 
Eleven. 

“Hallo, Sawyer,” said he; “what’s 
this I hear about your Minor ? Wilkins 
(he was our Pro.) tells me he’s the best 
youngster we’ve had here for years. Got 
the makings of a real tip-top bowler in 
him—what do you say ? ” 

“ Oh,” I replied cautiously, for it don’t 
do to crack up your own too much; “ he’s 
not bad for a kid only just turned fourteen. 
Did pretty well at Josser’s, and down at 
our place. Took six for 26 once in a 
village show last year.” 

“ Did he, though ? I must keep my eye 
on him; we’re wanting a bowler badly 
since old Merry dew left. Of course there’s 
Upshaw and Hinton, but you know what 
they are. One’s played out after half-a- 
dozen overs; the other’s got no inside 
at all.” 

“Oh, Sally’s a trier, right enough,” was 
my reply. 

At this moment up came Bull Baker, 
bead of our House, and he and Johnson 
went off together. 

Price and I made our purchases—potted 
beef and a cake. “ Hallo,” said he, 
“ there goes the bell.” So we scooted off 
down the High, getting in just up to time. 
Next Wednesday, sure enough. Johnson 


The bowler himself will find which side 
of the wicket suits him best, and must 
use his own discretion on the matter. 
Nearly all good slow bowlers prefer bowl¬ 
ing with the wind against them, as it helps 
tremendously to keep one from over-pitch¬ 
ing, and very often with the wind slightly 
across makes the ball swerve very much 
after the style of base-ball pitchers. 

The young slow bowler must bowl just 
as carefully at practice as though he 
were playing at the nets. Some will run 
ten yards in a match, while at practice 
they will not take a run of half the 



“ Cock House.” 

JEPHSON ( Ex-Captain Surrey Count ,j 

made his appearance at Lower School 
practice, and after watching Sally for some 
time nodded to me : “ He’ll do.” 


The weeks went on, and presently the 
House matches were in full swing. There 
were eight Houses in all, including the 
Home Boarders, or Homers, as we called 
them, and we were fifth on the list. 

This year, however, thanks partly to 
Sal’s bowling, we were doing a lot better. 

Old Chater, captain of the School 
Eleven, on the prowl for new blood, 
spotted him. 

“ Don’t over-bowl the youngster, John¬ 
son,” said he to our skipper, “ he seems 
coming on nicely, and may prove a useful 
asset.” 

“ No fear,” was the answer; “ I’m nurs¬ 
ing him carefully, though he is a stayer.” 
(As nearly all slow and medium left-hand 
bowlers are.) True it was. Just a shuffle 
and two quick strides, and the ball 
delivered from the edge of the crease with 
a high, deoeptive flight. Medium pace, 
with now and again a fast one; plugging 
away at the sticks most of the time; none 
of your off theory for Master Sally : “ Too 
much of that goin’ nowadays,” was his 
comment. 

A little, wiry chap, he got the nickname 
of Sally at Josser’s from his abnormally 
long arms and bulgy forehead. “ Just like 
the monkey at the Zoo,” so all the fellows 
said. Well, he wasn’t and isn’t a beauty— 
that’s true; but he’s a rattling good sort, 
which is much better, in spite of his queer 
ways and his hot temper. 


It was the last week in July, and the 
last week of term, Monday, that the final 
struggle for Cock House began. We 
played Monday and Tuesday after school, 
and finished on Wednesday, being a half- 
holiday. Thursday was an off-day, and 
Friday morning early we broke up, the 
School Eleven journeying to St. John’s 
Wood for the annual match against Mil- 
chester College, and those who were keen 
on the game—that is, nearly the whole 
school—found their way thither as well. 

It was Monday, as I was saying, and our 
fellows at Timms’s were crowing a bit, as 
we were in the final, against Berkeley’s, 
who had been Cock House the last two 
years. 

W 7 e had first knock and put up 150, a 
decent score, we thought. Berkeley’s 
went in on Tuesday, replying with 155— 


distance. This is wrong, and whatever 
class or style of bowling you take up, 
there is always a golden rule to be ob¬ 
served, and that is, always bowl at the 
nets as you do in a match. 

It is important that the bowler, directly 
he has delivered the ball, should promptly 
return to his wicket; he must be in his 
place to receive the ball if thrown in by 
the fieldsman to his end, and his plaoe 
is behind the wicket. He should prac¬ 
tise how to take the ball and how to 
throw down the wicket quickly and 
smartly. 



Cricket Club). 

fifteen behind on the first innings, Sally 
taking four for 40. 

Tea was just over, and I had gone to 
post a letter, when I met two of our 
Juniors, Smythe and Betts, coming full 
pelt down the High. As I passed, Betts 
was saying, “ Peach, or not, I don’t care 
a hang; I shall tell him.” 

“Now you two—where are you barging ? 
What’s up?” 

It was Johnson who spoke, bound on the 
same errand as myself. 

“ Why, that fool Sally—beg pardon, 
Sawyer—has been bluffed into a mill by 
Smedley, of Berkeley’s; they’re at it 
now! ” 

“Oh, are they? I’ll soon stop that! 
Where ? ” 

“ Behind the Old Fives Court.” 

Johnson turned to me. “ Come on, 
Sawyer! ” and we bolted down New 
Street, cut across Hockley’s Yard, and 
came upon a knot of fellows gathered 
round Punch Smedley and my precious 
young idiot of a brother, at it hammer and 
tongs. 

Punch was a thick-set chap, two years 
older and some three inches taller than 
Sally, who, in spite of his long arms, had 
no earthly chance. 

Fortunately, up to now, all the damage 
he had received was a cut on the lower 
lip, which was bleeding and swollen. 

Johnson, being a Prefect, had authority 
to stop fights, an authority he was, as a 
rule, chary of using; but this seemed such 
a put-up job that he felt himself quite 
justified in his proceeding. 

Smedley looked black as thunder when 
he called out : 

“Now you two, shake hands and scoot, 
and don’t let me hear any more tomfoolery 
of this sort.” 

" I think he ought to apologise,” lisped 
Sally. 

“ Apology be blowed,” was the reply. 
“ Shake hands and have done with it.” 

And they did, but with a bad grace and 
an eye to another go, at a more convenient 
season. 

“You silly young blighter,” said I to 
Sally, later on; “ couldn’t you see what he 
was driving at? A fat lot of use you’d 
be to-morrow, with a couple of black eyes, 
a splitting head, and a hand as stiff as a 
three-inch board. I wonder at you letting 
yourself be sucked in.” 

“ Oh, well; I didn’t see it at the time; 
he was so beastly insulting that I didn’t 
care a hang what happened.” 

The story leaked out, and Brewster, the 
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Berkeley skipper, threatened Punch with 
an almighty tanning should he try on 
another of his monkey tricks. 

The next day, Wednesday, was a regular 
Bwel*erer, and thankful we were to get out 
of the stuffy crowded class-rooms for a 
stroll by the river, or a knock in the School 
yard. 

At 2.30 we started. The match was 
being played on the First Eleven ground, 
and most of the School weTe there, to 
cheer or to jeer, as the case might be. 

I think we were the favourites, not on 
our merits, for we were hardly the best 
team, but because the fellows thought 
Berkeley’s wanted taking down a peg. 

Between our two Houses feeling ran 
high and had not been lessened by the 
Punch Smedley episode, and each hit, or 
smart bit of fielding, was punctuated by 
cheers and counter-cheers. 

I, being slow, steady, and untroubled 
by nerves, went in first, accompanied by 
Pennywick, a pretty bat, good to watch, 
for he had a considerable variety of strokes 
for a boy. One fault he had : he was too 
apt to play at a rising ball and chancing the 
ducks at getting it through the slips. And 
this is what happened to-day, Stocks, the 
fast bowler, getting him caught in his 
second over, with only 8 runs on the board, 
of which I had made 2. 

Hall, the next comer, did better and 
helped to put on 20 for the second wicket 
before he was bowled by a beauty, that 
broke inches from the off and removed the 
leg-bail—two for 28—not very clever. 

Then came Johnson. He settled himself 
down at the wicket, with “ dogged does 
it” written all over him, and there he 
stayed. 

I got out with the score at 53, having 
compiled 14. 

Then came a procession, the next three 
wickets falling in rapid succession for a 
dozen—six for 65. 


Berkeley’s shouted themselves hoarse; 
our fellows looked sick. Johnson, more 
dogged than ever, was playing a beautiful 
game, running no risks, but scoring when 
he got the chance; and with the advent 
of the newcomer, Wright, things looked 
brighter for our side, till the latter retired 
to the pavilion with the score standing at 
95 for seven. 

The last three batsmen, Upshaw, 
Hinton, and Sally, were no good at all* 
the two former making the weirdest shots. 

Johnson kept the bowling as far as he 
was able, but was ultimately run out 
by that silly ass Hinton with the total 
ati 09 - 

Then came our last man, Sally. He kept 
a straight bat—I will say that for him— 
and watched the ball. He made a single; 
then Hinton, receiving the next, made a 
blind shot, mis-hit, up she went, and out 
he went—the score for the close of innings 
reading 110. 

Berkeley’s sent up a shout that might 
have been heard at the parish church; our 
fellows looked down their noses. 

Berkeley’s must be good for 126, all they 
required to win. 

They went in confidently, and for a 
while had it pretty much their own way. 

Sally was bowling awful tripe, and after 
a couple of overs Johnson removed him to 
make way for Hinton. 

Upshaw, at the other end, started well, 
and got a wicket in his second over; but, 
as Johnson said, he tired quickly. 

A long run, a jump into the air as he 
delivered the ball; the pace terrific at the 
start; then—the jump less pronounced, the 
arm lowered, the pace slowed down. Six 
overs and he was pumped. 

Johnson gave him one more, as Lovegood 
in the slips failed to hold a catch; but he 
was done, and off he came, the score read¬ 
ing two for 63. It looked as if we were 
badly in the cart. 


Sally was back, bowling from the 
pavilion end, this time a shade faster than 
his usual. Whether helped by the slope 
of the ground, or from some other and un¬ 
explained cause, I can’t say; but I give 
you my word, and I think anyone who 
was there will agree, that it was a remark¬ 
able exhibition of bowling—for a boy, per¬ 
fectly astounding. 

He appeared to be absolutely unplay¬ 
able. Time after time he beat the batsman 
all ends up, in the flight, the break, the 
pace; the ball ooming much faster off the 
pitch than you thought. 

Johnson smiled; Timms’s shrieked with 
delight, as batsman after batsman retired 
b. T. Sawyer (Sally’s real name was Tom) 
0 or 1 as the case might be. Five times 
he found the sticks, one was l.b.w. and one 
he held from a hot return—seven wickets 
for 26 runs, a pretty good performance, 
you will allow, especially seeing that he 
had given away 12 runs in the first two 
overs before he had been taken off. 

2 for 63 —all out 91! Thus read the 
score—and we were Cock House. 

As we passed Chater, who had been 
watching the game, he nodded to Sally, 
saying, “You can get your cap, Sawyer.” 

So it came about that on the Friday fol¬ 
lowing he journeyed with the rest of u* 
to the old historic ground to do battle for 
the School, the youngest boy, I verily 
believe, that ever donned the green and 
white of Crableigh; and though his per¬ 
formance was not quite so sensational as 
in our struggle for Cock House, he helped 
to win the match, doing quite enough t« 
justify his inclusion in the team. 

I was proud of him, and many of the old 
boys from Crableigh, who flocked to the 
Lord’s pavilion, prophesied a future for 
him—perhaps some day a coveted place in 
the famous Gentlemen v. Players! Well, 
good luck to him, say I—though he is my 
brother! 


How We Captured the Seal Poachers. 


L ast year when I was home on leave 
I spent the Christmas month at the 
house of my brother Jim, a rambling ivy- 
clad old Manor House in the prettiest 

part of -shire. It was quite a merry 

party, for the boys, Norman, Philip, and 
Bruce, were home for the vac., as well 
as Neil and Evelyn, two sons of my 
younger brother who is away in India 
with his regiment. 

In the evenings of the short dark days 
we used to gather round a big fire 
in the library—usually in response to a 
unanimous request of this sort, “ I say, 
Uncle Tommy, I vote we sit round the 
library fire and you tell us some more of 
your yarns.” Then would follow, “Oh, 
yes! hurrah! come on Freqk, we'll draw 
the chairs up.” (I may remark here that 
for some reason best known to themselves 
the boys always call me either “ Uncle 
Tommy ” or “ Freak,” probably because 
my name happens to be neither.) 

And there we used to sit and yam away 
until it became quite a recognised institu¬ 
tion. For “yarns” the surroundings were 
ideal. The ruddy glow of the tire, the 
shaded lamps and thickly curtained 


(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 

By AN OLD TRAVELLER. 

windows, not to mention the comfy chairs 
—which latter were a special luxury to 
me after roughing it up and down the 
Empire—all these comforts were thrown 
into still greater relief by the wind out¬ 
side as it soughed through the branches 
of the trees, rumbled in the great old- 
fashioned chimneys, or whistled round the 
eaves, making us thankful for a good roof 
over our heads. 

On one of our evenings spent in this 
way, after the boys had conducted their 
usual cross-examination concerning the 
stories just related, Neil said, “Why 
don't you write some of your yarns dow r n 
and send ’em to the ‘ B.O.P.,’ Uncle 
Tommy?—they are simply rippin’.” 

I said I would think about it. And so 
it comes about that I am back at my 
“ Outpost of Empire,” and, finding the 
time hanging heavily on my hands, am 
going to while away a few hours by telling 
you how we captured the Seal Poachers. 

One day in 19— saw my servant and 

me riding out of M-■, a distant station 

which I had been visiting in the course of 
my customary round. We left at 5 a.m.. 
and turned our horses’ heads towards 


headquarters, a ride of some 100 miles. 
After we had jogged along in the direction 
of home for about an hour, we saw a rider 
a mile or so away on our right front, 
coming in our direction. In a country 
such as this the meeting of a rider on the 
trail is always a matter of speculation, 
■so we reined-in our horses to a walk and 
awaited developments. 

It turned out to be a chap named Wilson, 
•an ex-Dragoon, who had been through the 
South African War, and had settled in the 
Colony upon leaving the Army. 1 was 
leisurely watching his approach, and 
thinking what a perfect horseman he was, 
when he rode up and saluted in military 
style. 

“Morning, Wilson,” said I; “you’re 
out early this morning. What's in the 
wind ? ” 

“ There's a strange schooner anchored 
off Whale Island, sir,” he replied ; “ she’s 
been there since yesterday week. I’ve 
been watching her, and it doesn’t seem to 
me that everything’s as right as it should 
be.” 

“ Oh ! ” I responded, remembering the 
valuable seal rookeries less than a day’s 
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sail away and the depredations suffered 
from poachers. “What makes you think 
that! ” 

“ Well, sir,” went on Wilson, “ she’s 
a fair size—about ninety tons I should 
think—and there’s only five men aboard 
of her.” 

“ What do you make of her? ” I asked, 
and he said he oouldn’t make anything of 
her at all. She flew no flag and the men 
kept strictly aboard, although they were 
within a couple of hundred yards of the 
island, which is only about half a mile 
from the mainland. 

Well, we talked the thing over; and as 
she evidently seemed to be a stranger, 
and had a much smaller crew than such 
a boat usually oarried, we decided that 
there was good reason to regard her with 
suspicion. Whilst revolving in my mind 
what steps to take, Wilson said, “We 
took the dinghy round to Reef Bay a fort¬ 
night ago, sir, to carry some fencing over 
to Whale Island, and she’s hauled up on 
the beach behind the rocks.” 

This was a slice of luck indeed, for Reef 
Bay is directly opposite the island. The 
coast in that part is quite uninhabited, 
and the schooner was no doubt perfectly 
confident that no interference was to be 
expected in that quarter. My servant and 
I each carried a Webley automatic pistol 
and 100 rounds of ammunition, and 
Wilson had a heavy Colt. If we could 
once get a footing on the schooner’s deck 
I bad little doubt that we could make our¬ 
selves masters of the situation. So I 
decided to pull out in the dinghy and see 
what we could make of things. We there¬ 
fore turned our horses in tne direction of 
Reef Bay. 

And now I will explain how these 
poacher gentry go to work. They, gene¬ 
rally have a fast-sailing schooner (many 
of which are built in Nova Scotia), vary¬ 
ing in size from seventy to 100 tons, and 
carry a crew of about forty men. Ordin¬ 
arily such a vessel would be worked by 
about twelve or fifteen hands. A month or 
so before the beginning of the sealing 
season they make their appearance in the 
neighbourhood of the rookery and cruise 
about to see if the coast is clear. Then 
they land all available hands on the 
rookery,keeping only just enough on board 
to handle the vessel, which runs to one of 
the many safe anchorages around the 
adjacent islands and lies in wait, or cruises 
about with her weather eye open in the 
possible track of ships. 

Often they carry a small worthless 
cargo of merchandise, and put in at neigh¬ 
bouring ports posing as honest traders 
who wish to sell their wares, but in reality 
gathering information of the whereabouts 
of such of H.M.’s cruisers as happen to 
be in the vicinity. In about a fortnight 
they return to the rookery, by which time 
the seals have been killed, the skins 
removed, salted, and put in barrels. These 
and the remainder of the crew are picked 
up, and away she goes. 

At the time with which we are con¬ 
cerned I knew very well that there was 
not a gunboat within 800 miles, so that 
they were pretty safe from interruption in 
that direction. 

In due course we arrived at Reef Bay 
and tethered our horses under cover of a 
ridge. We ran down to the beach and 
soon had the dinghy afloat. My man 
Ingram and Wilson took the oars and I 
took charge of the tiller. The sea was a 
little choppy from a beam wind, but we 
made steady progress, and had approached 
within fifty yards of the schooner before 
we were observed by a man who came on 


deck through her for’ard scuttle. H© 
immediately disappeared again, to be 
followed almost at once by four others, 
who came to the taffrail and regarded our 
approach with evident uneasiness. Three 
of them carried revolvers in their belts, 
and I knew too much of the reputation 
of such craft to think that the others were 
unarmed, so I told Wilson and Ingram 
that we were to keep together if onoe we 
could get aboard, and not give them a 
chance to take us in detail. 

When we were within ten yards one 
of the men (who appeared to be in charge) 
gruffly demanded, “What d’ye want?” 
and as they evidently* regarded us with 
suspicion I thought it best to use a little 
artifice to get on deck, for whilst we were 
in the dinghy they had us more or less 
at their mercy. So I very affably wished 
them “Good morning,” and asked 
whether we could buy some kerosene, 
knowing that they usually assumed the 
role of innocent traders. 

There was a mumbled conversation in 
a foreign tongue between the leader and 
another, who seemed to be raising objec¬ 
tions. Whatever these objections may 
have been they were overcome, and we 
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energy of his attack contributed to his 
own undoing, and down he went a treat, 
whacking his head against a bollard on the 
deck with an almighty thud. At the same 
time there was a report, and a bullet 
grazed my hand, smashing the stone in 
my signet ring all to shivers. 

Wilson and Ingram fired together, and 
as I plucked my assailant’s revolver from 
its holster and slung it overboard I saw 
one of the crew drop. My joker lay where 
he fell, with a stream of blood trickling 
from his head, and I drew my Webley 
pistol and ran to the support of the 
others. We had only two opponents left 
on deck, both of whom had their revolvers 
drawn; but we had them covered and 
ordered them to drop their weapons, which 
they did with a curse. We marched them 
aft and tied them all up, taking possession 
of their revolvers. 

Then we ordered the kerosene johnny to 
come up out of the hold, where he had 
thought fit to remain. As he did so, he 
was covered by Ingram and disarmed by 
Wilson, much to his chagrin, and was 
triced up aft with his companions. Now 
we had a look at the wounded man, who 
was found to have a bullet through each 
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were asked in fairly good English, “ How 
much d’ye want? ” “ All you can let me 
have,” I replied, “ for we have absolutely 
none here,” which, incidentally, was per¬ 
fectly correct. “ Better come aboard,” he 
mumbled, so we handed him the painter 
and all three sprang aboard. So far, so 
good. 

I took out my cigarette case and offered 
it to the leader, who took one, and I pro¬ 
ceeded to light ope myself. “ You can 
only have two tins,” said that worthy; 
“ Vm sold out, and have only got enough 
for ourselves.” “Right O!” said I; 
“ that’ll do me,” and a man was sent 
below to get it up. I had previously 
warned Ingram and Wilson to use their 
weapons if there was the slightest show 
of hostility, and with the disappearance of 
one of the poachers into the hold the 
number on deck was reduced to four. 
“Now’s my chance,” thinks I; so I said 
smilingly to the skipper, “ And whilst we 
are waiting I want to see your papers.” 

Like a shot he hurled himself at me 
with a curse, never stopping to draw a 
weapon, and thinking to take me by sur¬ 
prise. I wasn’t altogether unprepared, 
and, what’s more. I’m an old Rugger man; 
and when you fellows grow up you will 
find that you never forget your old game. 
Long before you have time to think, you 
act automatically, and that’s how I came 
to collar him good and low. This time it 
was his turn to be surprised, for the 


thigh, that from Wilson’s heavy Colt 
having splintered his thigh-bone. We 
carried him aft and made him as comfort¬ 
able as possible beside his pals, taking the 
precaution of tying his hands, and then 
proceeded to overhaul the schooner. 

Even had the action of her skipper and 
crew not been sufficient testimony to her 
guilt, we found plenty of confirmation in 
the hold, which contained a big cargo of 
salt and empty barrels as well as various 
appliances used in sealing. Her papers 
showed that she was supposed to be bound 
to Boston in ballast, with a crew of 
twenty men and eighteen “passengers.” 
The name on her bow and stern had black- 
painted canvas nailed over it. She only 
carried one boat, but two pairs of davits 
were empty. This her crew explained by 
saying that the boats had been washed 
away by a big sea; but we were inclined to 
think we knew where they were, and subse¬ 
quent events proved that we were right. 

The pinioned men were put into the big 
boat, and towing the dinghy astern we 
pulled ashore. I sent Wilson for the 
horses, and we tied those who were able 
to walk in a chain with his lasso, much as 
Alpine climbers are roped together. They 
were then marched into the settlement at 

M-, with Wilson riding behind them. 

Ingram stayed behind with the wounded 
man, and I rode on ahead to have a litter 
sent out to him. By evening we had them 
all safely under lock and key, and I 
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questioned them as to where they had left 
the rest of the crew and the “ passengers.” 
For some time they said they were the 
whole of the crew, and stoutly denied all 
knowledge of any others. But confronted 
with the ship s papers, and asked to 
account for the figures mentioned therein, 
they were at first nonplussed, and even¬ 
tually admitted that the others were on the 
rookery. 

Next morning I rode through with my 
man to headquarters, there to arrange foT 
the last act of the little comedy (which 
even yet might be turned into tragedy, for 
the poachers were of course armed with 
their sealing rifles). And thus it came 
about that a Government tug with a 
specially augmented crew of thirty, 
twenty-four of whom were armed with 
Lee-Enfields, left early on the morning of 
the next day. 

We dropped our hook off the rookery 
late the same night, and three large camp 
fires on land showed how secure the 
poachers thought they were. So happy 
did they seem that we decided not to 
disturb them till next morning, and at 
daybreak we put off in two boats. One 
party was to take possession of the sealers’ 
boats and stave them in, whilst another 
was to deal with such resistance as was 
offered. 

Directly our keels touched the rocky 
shore we leapt out, every man on the qui 
vice; and you can judge of our surprise 


when about fifteen men came running down 
to the beach, welcoming us with every sign 
of great joy ! 1 must confess that I was 

taken aback, and wondered what treachery 
was in the wind. Their leader, however, 
trying to look sorry for himself, and show¬ 
ing all sorts of gratitude, told me that 
they were ‘‘the shipwrecked crew of the 
barque Mercator, of Hamburg, which had 
struck an uncharted reef a fortnight before 
and gone down, and that they had suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the island in their 
boats.” 

Then the joke revealed itself, for they 
were evidently unaware of the capture of 
the schooner, trusting to the men they had 
left in charge being too old birds to be 
caught with chaff. It was a bold move, 
for the falsity of their tale could be proved 
in the first port of call, but in the mean¬ 
time they hoped that their vessel would 
call and remove the skins and the rest of 
their numbers, who were evidently con¬ 
cealed somewhere on the island. Accord¬ 
ing to the papers, there were thus twelve 
men unaccounted for; but I showed no 
sign of my disbelief. My men, taking the 
cue from me, expressed sympathy, and I 
ordered them to be put on board at once, 
saying that we intended to depart imme¬ 
diately, but quietly ordering them to be 
clapped under hatches and a guard put 
over them. This was done, and we then 
went on to the rookery. 

Evidences of their activity were not 


wanting, for everywhere were the flayed 
bodies of the little amphibians. But it 
took a long search before we found a cave 
in the rocks, and there were concealed 
many barrels of skins, all salted and 
coopered up, with the exception of about 
fifty skins, evidently the last part of their 
work, for the heads were not yet on 
the casks. In all we calculated that 
there must be upwards of five thousand 
skins. 

In the meantime a party had been search¬ 
ing the island, and there, concealed by 
ones and twos in the long grass, were dis¬ 
covered the missing twelve. These were 
put on board, as also were the skins, and 
sunset saw us under steam for our head¬ 
quarters at 13-, whither the schooner 

had already been sent with a scratch 
crew. 

I shall never forget the surprise and 
annoyance of the whilom *‘ shipwrecked 
crew and passengers ” as they saw their 
schooner lying alongside the jetty, and you 
may be sure their tempers were not im¬ 
proved by the grins of the t/ug's crew as 
they marched them into “Thompson’s.” 
There is a fine of 201. for every skin taken 
without a licence, and the schooner’s crew 
had bagged the respectable total of 4,800. 
A bill of 96,0001. takes a bit of footing, 
so the vessel was confiscated towards it. 

And as convicts in B- are employed 

on various public works, the town will look 
quite smart before the five years are up. 


r 
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*'ttt ho’s been here ? Where’s that what- 

yy d’you-call-it ? Everything I lay 
down gets meddled with! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Barnabas Bootle, looking wildly 
round the little sitting-room at the back 
of his prosperous butcher’s shop. 

“ What is it, Barnabas ? ” asked his wife 
mildly. 

“ My watch—my gold watch and 
chain ! ” snapped the irritated man, fidget¬ 
ing about at a side-table. “ I put it 
down there two minutes ago, ran upstairs 
for my best coat and vest, and when I 
come back it has vanished.” 

“I’ll look for it, dear,” soothed Mrs. 
Bootle. “I’ll find it while you finish 
dressing.” 

Mr. Bootle, besides being a prosperous 
butcher, was a big man in Chapstock town. 
This afternoon he had to attend a meeting 
of the District Council. To present him¬ 
self before that august body, he was 
donning his best coat and vest, discarding 
those he had been wearing in the shop. 
It was during this exchange of clothes 
that he had laid down the watch and 
chain. 

“Got it? ” he asked impatiently, as he 
brushed his hat. 

" I—I can’t see it anywhere,” faltered 
his wife, still searching about feverishly. 
“ Are you certain-? ” 

“ Absolutely positive that I put it down 
there,” declared her husband, flying into 
a temper, as he easily did. “What can 


have become of it? Somebody’s taken 
it.” 

“ Impossible, Barnabas-” 

“ How impossible? It has gone, hasn’t 
it? I know that a thief couldn’t come 
through the shop, because the men are 
there. But the back door is open, despite 
all I say. And the back door opens on 
to the yard, where all sorts of strangers 
are loafing about all day long ! ” growled 
the butcher. “ I declare I’ll agitate to 
have that right-of-way stopped. Why 
should all and sundry have free access to 
my yard, just because there is a short cut 
to Dilkeston that way? ” 

Saying this, the irate butcher bounced 
out into the shop and proceeded to ques¬ 
tion every one of his men until he had the 
whole place in a tumult. 

" Robbed, robbed, robbed ! ” he shouted 
angrily, stumping back to the sitting- 
room. “ Of course they’ve seen no one. 
No one ever does ! The place might be 
ransacked and no one notice anything, 
unless I am here.” 

“ Better go without it, dear,” suggested 

his wife. “ It is sure to be in some-” 

“ No, no ! I won’t go till it is found ! ” 
declared he, obstinately. “ Ah ! there is 
Sergeant Furrows across the road. I 
wonder if he has seen anyone.” 

While speaking, the perturbed trades¬ 
man strode through the shop and out into 
the road. On the opposite kerb stood 
the substantial figure of Police-Sergeant 


Furrows. The officer’s gaze was wander¬ 
ing slowly along the High Street, when 
up came the excited butcher and rattled 
out his story before the worthy Furrows 
knew he was near. 

“Gold—watch—stolen!” muttered the 
officer hazily, touching his hat to the Dis¬ 
trict Councillor. 

“Yes—wake up, man! Just now—two 
minutes ago,” cried the other, impatiently. 
“ Stolen from my back room.” 

“Which opens on that yard?” re¬ 
marked Furrows, coolly. 

“ Yes—hurry up ! ” urged the butcher. 

“ Two—minutes—ago ! ” repeated the 
other, starting. 

“ Didn’t I say so, man ? Are you-” 

“ Look yonder ! ” interrupted the ser¬ 
geant, pointing up the High Street. 

“ What—well ? ” 

“ See that young fellow sprinting up 
the road ? ” 

“Yes—well?” 

“ He came flying out of your yard two 
minutes ago.” 

“ No-! ” gasped Bootle, glaring after 

the flying figure. 

“ He did,” repeated Furrows. “ I saw 
him and wondered at his great haste. I 
did not catch Bight of his face.” 

“ Just what I feared! ” exclaimed 
Bootle, angrier than ever. “ Everybody 
can go through my yard. Why didn’t you 
stop him ? ” 

“ Me—stop him? How could I?” 
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“How could you? Is the man mad? 
Because he has got my gold watch and 
chain ! ” stormed the butcher, feeling that 
he would like to shake the sergeant. 
“ Why, he is half-a-mile away by now. 
Don’t stand staring there! Get a move 
on! ” 

The butcher hurried back to his shop 
and roared out : 

“ Webson, my tricycle—sharp—fly ! ” 

His man, Webson, caught the glare of 
his master’s eye, and fled. 

Meanwhile the sergeant hurried up the 
road, muttering something about the un¬ 
reasonableness of butchers and the impos¬ 
sibility of overtaking the fugitive now. 
He came across two bicycles standing in 
the road opposite a tobacconist’s shop. 

“Ah! that’s young Garrish’s bike!” 
he exclaimed to himself. “ I’ll borrow 
it for a few minutes.” 

So flustered was he that he had mounted 
the machine and rode away before he 
recollected that he had not informed the 
owner. Meeting a boy he knew, he 
stopped and called out : 

“ Hi! Jim, Mr. Garrish is in yonder 
tobacconist’s at the corner. Tell him I 
will let him have his bike back in a few 
minutes. I’ll explain when I return with 
it.” 

He was off before the lad had quite 
grasped his meaning. The youngster 
looked after him wonderingly, then walked 
towards the tobacconist’s. 

Just as he neared the shop, a young 
man burst out of it and looked wildly 
round, his face aflame with sudden anger. 

“ Where—? ” he commenced. 

“ Your bike’s been stolen, Mr. Garrish,” 
said the lad, running up to him. 

“ My bike—stolen ! ” gasped Garrish. 

The boy repeated his mistaken message. 

“ That’s all right! ” ejaculated Mr. Gar¬ 
rish disgustedly. “Whowasit? Which 
way did he go ? ” 

“Hallo! What’s up, Garrish?” asked 
his friend, coming out of the tobacconist’s. 

• “My bike—stolen? ” rapped out the 
other. “ Of all the cheek ! In broad day, 
too ! Why, we were not in the shop two 
minutes. Why didn’t you yell out, 
youngster ? ” 

“ I didn’t see it, sir. Sergeant Furrows 
told me to tell you,” explained the boy. 

“ Furrows? Then he saw it done? ” 

“ I think he has gone after the thief, 
sir.” 

“Good luck to him!” exclaimed Gar¬ 
rish. “ Which way? ” 

“ Towards Dilkeston, sir.” 

“Look here, Garrish,” said his friend; 
“ I’m just going round the corner; then 
I’ll take a spin up the Dilkeston Road. 
They may want your machine identified. 

I should know it in a million.” 

While he was still speaking, there went 
whirling past no less a person than Mr. 
Barnabas Bootle, mounted on his tricycle 
and pedalling furiously. His face was 
redder than ever with anger and exertion. 

Far up the road, round a bend, the police- 
sergeant was vigorously mounting a hill. 
Now Furrows was a man of very substan¬ 
tial proportions, whereas Mr. Garrish was 
short and slightly made. Consequently the 
bicycle which the worthy officer bestrode 
was hardly suited to his height and build. 


The street-boys were quick to notice this, 
and made merry at the expense of the 
burly guardian of the peace. The sergeant 
was a sensitive man; he glared round at 
his tormentors, with the result that he 
nearly came a cropper on several occasions. 

Nearing the cross-roads, a bevy of work¬ 
ing-girls came arm-in-arm round a corner. 
The spectacle of the bulky Furrows wob¬ 
bling about on the diminutive machine was 
too much for them; they broke into a peal 
of merry laughter. 

This did not serve to steady the officer’s 
nerves. Swerving clumsily to avoid a cart, 
he nearly ran on the footpath; then he 
came into collision with a pet dog which 
was gambolling in front of its mistress. 

“ Oh ! ” screamed the lady, and “ How— 
ow—owik ! ” yelped the dog as it was 
flung sharply aside. The next moment 
the sergeant was lying on his back in the 
gutter, looking up at a sharp-featured 
lady whose tongue was going nineteen to 
the dozen. 

“ Nice man you are for a policeman ! ” 
she cried witheringly. “Why don’t you 
learn to ride? Policeman, indeed! You 
are a danger to the public—that’s what 
you are ! Poor little Fido ! Did he crush 
the poor little thing, then ! Great, awk¬ 
ward, clumsy fellow ! We’ll have the law 
on him, we will! Calls himself a pol-” 

“ It was the dog’s own fault, mum,” 
protested the officer, sitting up ruefully, 
then scrambling to his feet. 

“ Ting-a-ling-ling ! ” rang out a cycle 
bell. 

The muddled sergeant stepped back 
sharply, trod on his fallen bicycle, and sat 
down hard on the front wheel. 

A hoarse cry of dismay rang out, and 
the next moment something struck his side 
sharply, and a heavy mass fell right across 
the officer’s bulky form. 

“ You clumsy scamp ! ” hissed the angry 
voice of Mr. Barnabas Bootle. “ What 
are you doing down there ? You did it 
on purpose ! ” 

Then the sergeant found himself strug¬ 
gling with the irate butcher in the mud, 
while two machines were mixed up with 
their legs. From far and near, excited 
people came running up and quite a crowd 
collected. 

“ What do you mean by it? ” stormed 
the District Councillor, struggling up and 
mopping his forehead. 

“What about you?” retorted the 
bruised Furrows. 

“ He has nearly killed poor Fido ! ” 
screamed a female voice. 

At that moment an enterprising cycle- 
fitter pushed his way through the crowd 
and offered his services to put the machines 
in order. It dawned upon both Furrows 
and Bootle that they were looking a trifle 
ridiculous; each strove to resume a digni¬ 
fied manner. 

“Yes—er—I think my tricycle had 
better be overhauled,” said the butcher, 
handing over his damaged machine. 

Then up came Mr. Pyne, Mr. Garrish’s 
friend. 

“ Ah! you have recovered Garrish’s 
machine, then?” he exclaimed. “What 
a shame that it should be knocked about 
like this! I’d like to punch that thief’s 
head. Is this the bounder? ” 


He pointed to Mr. Bootle. The butcher’s 
blazing eyes ought to have scorched him up, 
and the butcher’s clenched fist was shaken 
so close to Mr. Pyne’s nose that that young 
gentleman squared up for a fight instantly. 

“ All right, all right! ” cried the ser¬ 
geant, forcing them apart. “I’ll explain 
all about it by-and-by. Go away, young 
man, go away ! Yes, Mr. Dring; you may 
take that bicycle as well. Put it into order 

as soon as you can, and-” 

“What about my poor little Fido?” 
piped the female voice again. 

“ Go away, woman—go away ! ” said 
Furrows wearily. “ Now then,” to the 
crowd—“ pass along there, please ! ” 

“ Go away, indeed ! I’ll have the law on 
you ! ” called the lady indignantly. 

“ Never mind that beldame ! ” broke in 
Mr. Bootle. “ What about my watch? ” 

“ Beldame ! ” screeched the lady on the 
edge of the crowd. “ I’ll beldame you ! 
Three times a week have I been in his 
Bhop this many a year, and not once have 
I been satisfied with the weight he gave. 
Catch me spending my money with him 
any more ! ” 

“ I suppose the fellow’s well away by 
this time, Mr. Bootle,” remarked the ser¬ 
geant, trying to look cool. 

“The thief? I’ll follow him, Furrows, 
to the ends of the earth ! ” declared the 
butcher hotly. 

At that moment an empty cab passed. 
“The very thing!” ejaculated Bootle. 
“ Come on, Furrows ! Cabby, drive like 
mad up the Dilkeston road ! ” 

The butcher jumped in the vehicle; the 
sergeant followed. Off started the cab at 
a trot. 

“ Double fare if you hurry ! ” cried Mr. 
Bootle excitedly. 

“ Gee-up ! ” growled the driver, and the 
speed increased. 

The butcher leant out of the cab, scan¬ 
ning the road in front with anxious eyes. 
Suddenly he pointed ahead and cried out : 
“ There he goes, and he is tiring ! ” 

“ Yes; that’s him,” confirmed the officer. 
“ What an ass to keep to the ‘road ! ” 
“Let her go, cabby!” yelled Bootle 
grimly. “ Treble fare ! ” 

“ Gee-up ! ” urged the driver, flicking his 
horse. 

Slowly but surely they gained upon the 
fugitive; he was plodding steadily up a 
rise. 

“ Runs in good style ! ” commented the 
sergeant. 

“Pass that fellow twenty yards; then 
stop sharply,” ordered Mr. Bootle, nearly 
purple with excitement. 

Another minute passed. They swept on 
ahead of the tired runner and the cabman 
pulled up. Out sprang the butcher. 

The next instant the fugitive turned 
sharply off the road, leapt a stile and 
struck off across a field. 

“Come on,Furrows ! He shan’t escape ! ” 
roared Bootle, scrambling over the stile. 

“ Hi! ” yelled the officer, joining in the 
chase. 

“ What ho! ” bellowed the cabman 
angrily after them. “ What about my 
fare? ” 

“ Stop, you scoundrel! ’* shouted the 
butcher, already panting. 
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The fugitive—he seemed quite a youth— 
turned round at the hubbub, but only 
increased his pace. The cabman left his 
vehicle in charge of a small boy and 
hurried after his late fares. 

Across the field went the fugitive; after 
him came Bootle, now gaining ground. 
Some distance behind him Sergeant 
Furrows limped along. In his rear was 
the cabman, shouting as he ran. 

Then a roar came from somewhere 
ahead. It was a roar of cheering. Look¬ 
ing forward, Bootle found that they were 
approaching a large building, surrounded 
by a wall. Standing round a gateway 
were a crowd of boys. 

*' Go it, Merriman 1 ” shouted a dozen 
young voices in chorus. 

“ Bravo ! he’ll do it! ” yelled another 
score. 

But the runner was nearly spent. Bootle 
was gaining at every stride. Furrows was 
limping worse than ever. 

The pursued dashed through the gate¬ 
way with Bootle at his heels. 

“ Bravo, Merriman ! ” shouted a tall 
man who was dressed in sporting costume. 
“ You’ve managed it, lad. You’ve got the 
watch ! ” 

“ Yes—and I’ve got him ! ” shouted Mr. 
Bootle, laying his huge hand upon the 
fugitive’s collar. 

The youth, nearly exhausted, wriggled in 
his grasp; those around stared in stupe¬ 
faction. 

“No, you don’t! ” growled the butcher. 
“ I’ve had a rare hunt for you. Now 
I’ve got you, and you don’t escape.” 

A roar of indignation made the butcher 
look round. He found himself in the 
midst of a crowd of angry and excited 
schoolboys. 

“Here—you—what’s up?” cried the 
tall man in the sporting suit, stepping 
forward menacingly. “ Let go that boy ! ” 

“Not I ! ” retorted Bootle defiantly. 

“ Go for him, Mr. Loxton ! ” clamoured 
the boys excitedly. 

The tall man—Mr. Loxton—wedged 
himself between Bootle and his prisoner, 
shouldering the butcher roughly away. 

“Out of it!” he cried to the furious 
Bootle. “ None of your sauce, now ! 
What’s your game here? ” 

“ Fellow ! ” blazed up the other. “ Do 
you know who lam?” 

“ No, and I don’t want to,” returned 
Loxton; “but I know where you will be 
—on your back if you don’t hop it sharp.” 

The butcher stepped back before his 
menacing fist. 

“Very well, then,” he growled; “you 
shall pay for this! Come here, Furrows. 
What are you staring at, man? There’s 
the young scamp. Arrest him ! ” 

Sergeant Furrows had limped up. That 
bicycle mishap had injured his leg. Now 
he was looking round at the crowd and the 
buildings very dubiously. 

“Who are you calling a scamp?” de¬ 
manded Loxton angrily. 

“That thief yonder,” retorted Bootle, 
pointing to Merriman. “ I laid my gold 
watch down in my back room and left it 
for a minute. Then I found it had gone, 
and that youth was seen to leave the 
premises hastily at that very moment.” 


“What rubbish is this? ” cried Loxton 
indignantly. “ Who saw him ? ” 

“ I did,” declared the sergeant of police. 

“You did—you saw him? ” stammered 
Loxton uneasily, and all eyes turned to 
the white face of the fugitive, who looked 
utterly thunderstruck. 

“ You hear that! ” snapped Bootle. 
“ And I’ve an idea that you had a hand 
in the game yourself, too! ” 

“ I ? ” exclaimed the tall man fiercely. 

“ Yes, you ! ” reiterated the butcher. 
“ Didn’t I hear you shout when he ran in 
here > 4 Bravo, Merriman ! you’ve got the 
watch ’ ? ” 

“Well-?” 

“ I want that watch, please. Come, out 
with it! ” 

“ I’ll see you to Jericho first! ” burst 
out Loxton. 

"What do you mean?” demanded 
Bootle. 

“ Where is the watch? ” asked 8ergeant 
Furrows. 

“ I haven’t bought it yet,” returned 
Loxton. “ But I shall get it within the 
next twenty-four hours.” 

The officer, the butcher, and Mr. Loxton 
stared at each other in mutual perplexity. 

“ I don’t understand what you are talk¬ 
ing abont! ” declared Furrows crossly. 

“ The same to him ! ” retorted Loxton. 
“ Look here, officer ! My name is Tom 
Loxton. I am an old boy of this school. 
I came down to-day to see the Annual 
Sports. Chatting with some of the senior 
boys, I happened to relate how I had run 
from here to Chapstock and back—in my 
ordinary togs, not racing rig—in thirty- 
three minutes. The youngsters did not 
seem to think much of the feat, so I made 
a sporting challenge. I told them that if 
anyone cared to try the distance and suc¬ 
ceeded in beating my time, I would present 
him with a silver watch. Is not that so, 
boy8 ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” shouted the boys in chorus. 

“ This youth—Merriman—took up my 
challenge at once,” continued Loxton. 
“We arranged to start at once. At 2.15 
sharp we despatched him on his journey.” 
He paused and turned to Merriman, ask¬ 
ing : "You went the way I told you? ” 

“ Yes,” was the youth’s reply. “ I went 
across to the church, turned down across 
the fields by the footpath which leads out 
into the High Street by the butcher’s 
shop, and came along the main road to the 
stile. Then I cut straight across to here. 

I never stopped once on the way.” 

“ I’ll guarantee you didn’t! ” exclaimed 
Loxton, “ for you beat my time by eight 
seconds, and the silver watch is fairly 
yours! ” 

Bootle and Furrows looked at each other 
uncomfortably as they listened to this 
recital. 

“ Now you have heard our side," chal¬ 
lenged Mr. Loxton, “ let us hear yours. 
You have called this youth a thief in 
public. I hope he and his people will 
make you sit up for it. It is actionable 
slander.” 

“ Look here, Furrows, that boy must be 
searched,” whispered Mr. Bootle. “This 
story is all very well, you know, but——” 

“ I say, guvnor,” panted the perspiring 


cabman, pushing his way through the 
crowd, “ how far have I got to come and 
how long am I going to wait for my fare ? ” 
“Bother your fare!” growled Bootle 
savagely. 

“Eh?” returned the driver. “Look 
here, old sport! sprinting after my fares 
is not in my line. I’ve got to be at the 
station in sixteen minutes. Dub up ! ” 

“ Take your money ! ” snapped the dis¬ 
tracted butcher, diving his hand into his 
trouser pocket. 

The next instant his face turned as 
nearly white as it could, and bis eyes 
gradually stared out into vacancy, full of 
horror and mortification. 

Every eye was fixed upon him as he 
slowly drew his hand from his pocket and 
held it out before him, staring down into 
it like one petrified. 

Lying in his capacious palm was his gold 
watch and chain! 

When changing his clothes, he had 
slipped these into his trouser pocket, and 
in his passionate impatience he had never 
thought of searching there. 

We will draw a veil over what followed 
in the school quadrangle—and elsewhere— 
when the story got about; but it will be 
many long years before Mr. Barnabas 
Bootle will be allowed to forget that furious 
chase and Merriman’s race. 

OLD JACK, JACK, AND 
LITTLE JACK. 

By A, c. Frkkmak. 

’LL sing a song of sailors three. 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

Oh! granfer, father and son they be— 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

Each, if yon ask him, will agree 
Above all else he loves the sea; 

And he wooe her best in the “ King's Navee"— 
Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

Chorus. 

Oh I Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack, 

Tour country lovea you all. 

Oh I Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack, 

Ne’er can your oountry fall 
While she has brave hearts such as yours 
To man her ships and guard her shores. 

Oh t Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

For Old Jack served In days of old— 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

When ships were oak and hearts were bold— 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

He can tell with manly pride. 

How his father fought at Nelson’s side. 

Till his country’s hero fell and died— 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

Chonu. 

Jack serves his King on a sldp of iron— 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

He ranks A.B. on the ship Orion — 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

He smiles to himself as he hears his sire 
Boast of the guns they used to fire. 

And thinks of his 13.2 made of wire— 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

Chorus. 

And young Jack serves where neither has been — 
Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

He spends his days in a submarine— 

Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

Bight underneath the sea he roams, 

’Mfd rank seaweed and fishes* homes. 

And laughs each day as he cheats Davy Jones— 
Old Jack, Jack, and little Jack. 

Chorus. 




MAGICIAN'S DOORWAY .—(From the Painting by Briton RtvtBRR, R.A.) 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.” 

By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER V.—SLOW, LOB, AND “ GOOGLIE ” BOWLING. 


I don’t want to frighten any embryo slow 
bowler at the start of this chapter, 
but I must impress upon him the fact that 
he cannot hope to get wickets until he 
acquires the knack of bowling a perfect 
length. 

Perfect length can only mean perfect 
command of the ball and the ability to 
pitch it on any particular spot, according 
to the style of the play of the batsman. 
If a slow bowler were to keep pegging 
away at one length, it wouldn’t matter 
how much break he got on, batsmen would 
soon get used to him—take his measure as 
it were—and smite him to the four winds 
of heaven. 

The ordinary young bowler will, per¬ 
haps, feel discouraged to learn that on 
anything of a wicket a commonly called 
perfect-length ball is played with ridicu¬ 
lous ease, the principal stroke used being 
the forward stroke. What, however, can¬ 
not be done safely, is to play forward to a 
short-length ball. 

Nothing new, some will say. Very 
likely; but, all the same, it is one of the 
keys to success, for having bowled the 
orthodox length and got a batsman to 
play well forward, the slow bowler will 
drop the next one an inch or two shorter 
without showing difference in delivery, 
flight, pace, and so on, until the batsman 
is tempted too far forward. 

Break and variation of pace go far to 
make the slow bowler successful, and 
although most men have a slight natural 
break, brought about by the manner in 
which the ball is held in the hand just 
previous to delivery, yet natural-action 
break will not be of much, if any, use to 
the slow bowler. While the fast bowler 
can hope for little else than the natural 
break, his brother of slower method relies 
upon that imparted by the fingers. 

Now, just a word of warning to my 
young friends. Do not attempt “ yards ” 
of break; two or three inches are quite 
sufficient to beat the bat; and if you can 
get these two or three inches on from 
either side you have something up your 
sleeve which will come in handy. As to 
variation of pace, the ordinary man will 
imagine that a slow bowler cannot deceive ; 
his very slowness makes it so easy to 
judge; but in this he is mistaken. A ball 
may be ever so slow—there is still a chance 
of it being slower or slightly faster, and 
the deception of pace in a slow ball is 
ever so much more difficult to detect than 
a similar method applied to a fast ball. 

When a batsman hits a slow bowler, he 
must hit cleanly or away goes his wicket. 
The slightest difference in the paoe of the 


ball, provided the difference is concealed, 
is almost bound to result in the batsman’s 
downfall. 1 rather think the best ball I 
know of in this connection is the one 
which is fairly high, and drops before it 
is expected to. But concealment of pace 
cannot be learned by reading; it must be 
practised. 

For one thing the young slow bowler 
has to be extremely thankful, and that is 
his faculties for learning. While the fast 
bowler would tire after a half-hour’s prac¬ 
tice, the slow man will be able to continue 
for an indefinite period. I would advise 
plenty of practice, almost endless 
patience, and the keeping up of a stout 
heart. Remember that once you lose your 
heart, you lose your head, and, in most 
cases, the game for your side. 

ABOUT LOBS. 

I really do not know which would be 
considered the easier ball in the ordinary 
course of things to play—a “ lob " or a 
slow over-arm—although I suppose the 
under-hand delivery must be rather easier 
because, owing to the low delivery, the 
ball does not rise from the pitch to any 
awkward height; but what is wanting in 
delivery is easily made up for in the break 
which one is able to impart, and the extra 
command a “ lob ” bowler gets over the 
ball. Thorough command of the ball is 
the first essential, so that it is possible to 
make the ball pitch within an inch or two 
of any particular spot. W. G. Grace tells 
us that Clarke, the finest “ lob ” bowler 
we ever had, “could pitch a ball half a 
dozen times in succession on a spot not 
more than three inches in diameter,” but 
it isn’t necessary to be quite 60 clever to 
make a successful “ lob ” bowler to-day. 

One of the greatest mistakes a “lob” 
bowler can make is to bowl too high. There 
may be some batsman who will get under 
such a ball and “spoon” it up, but a 
really quick-footed batsman will jump out 
and hit the high ball before it pitches, 
much in the same way as he does the ball 
which is bowled too slow’; consequently, it 
will be advisable for young would-be 
“ lob ” bowlers to remember that eleva¬ 
tion must not be too high and the pace 
must not be too slow. 

A great deal of the success of a “ lob ” 
bowler, too, depends on the field; for while 
he will, now and again, get a wicket by 
“ hitting the sticks,” for every wicket so 
obtained he will get half a dozen by 
catches and stumping. After playing in 
one or two matches against a man you soon 
get to know hie peculiarities and pet 
strokes, so it must be a matter for your 


judgment in placing the ten men that you 
have at your disposal. A good wicket¬ 
keeper makes all the difference between 
success and failure; in fact, it is not of 
much use bowling “ lobs ” if the wicket¬ 
keeper is a man who bungles his chances 
and otherwise upsets the proper end of 
strategy. 

Let me assure the young player that 
there is room for a “ lob ” bowler in every 
county side, and there is not the slightest 
reason for him to imagine the ‘ ‘ under¬ 
hand ” trundler to be the unpaid comedian 
of the team. If “ lobs ” are to be taken 
up seriously they must be adopted for 
what they are worth, and not as a 
dernier cri with another kind of bowl¬ 
ing. Perseverance and assiduous practice 
are the only means by which “ lob ” 
bowling can be brought to a really high 
pitch of excellence, and the young be¬ 
ginner must not mind being hit by the 
very worst batsman at first. So long as 
it is in the nets he must remember it is 
grand practice for him, and a little cheap 
enjoyment and temporary superiority for 
the batsman. 

THE “ GOOGLIE.” 

After the experiences we have had in 
connection with this style of ball at the 
hands of the South Africans, and, quite 
recently, the Australians, I may say that 
all practical first-class cricketers know 
what a “ googlie ” is and how it is bowled, 
but for the benefit of my readers who do 
not know, let me tell them it is one of the 
simplest things in the world—when you 
know how. 

My best ball is one with a decided leg- 
break action—so decided that even after 
you have been bowling it for weeks or 
years the batsman will say to himself, 
“ Ah, now, this really is a leg-break 
coming ”—but immediately it pitches it 
breaks from the “ off.” This kind of 
thing tantalises a batsman beyond 
measure, and he plays more carefully for a 
time. Then he is led into the trap again. 
This time he may be dismissed, but if he 
remains at the wicket he is nearly bound 
to fall a victim to his own confidence in 
being able to judge just how the ball will 
leave the pitch. 

Now it must not be imagined that the 
ball breaks from the “off” every time; 
indeed, one of the best-paying deliveries 
is that which looks like a leg-break, but, 
after pitching, does not break at all, being 
simply a straight ball. A batsman who 
has been expecting leg breaks, only to see 
them whip back the other way, will often, 
on seeing a ball coming in a straight line 
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between the wickets, step right in front 
in order to have a lunge at it as it goes 
away. But it doesn’t go away. It comes 
straight off the pitch, and the batsman 
perhaps returns to the pavilion out l.b.w. 

Let the young bowler who has made up 
his mind to bowl “ googlies ” take heart 
from this. If he is able to deliver the ball 
with a perceptible leg-break action, and is 
only able to bowl straight, he has achieved 
much, and is well on the way to become a 
really successful “ googlie ” bowler. The 
one great aim is to deceive. It doesn’t 
matter about hitting the wickets—if you 
have a reliable lot of fieldsmen your efforts 
are bound to be fruitful. 



D uring the long holidays every sort of 
fishing will be more or less in season, 
so we will give some instruction in each, 
beginning with the most artistic—dry-fly 
fishing for trout, though but little spaoe 
can be devoted to it, because it appeals 
only to a limited number of our readers. 

First, it is necessary to have suitable 
tackle, or little success is possible with 
dry-fly. 

The rod should be rather stiffer than 
that generally used for fly-fishing, and 
the best material for it is split-cane. 

To get this really good is expensive, and 
the best English makers usually charge 
from 21. 2s. upwards. Probably, there¬ 
fore, most boys will be content with an 
American rod, which can be had of fair 
quality for half that; while, if durability 
is not expected, a very useful rod, capable 
of standing one season’s wear, can be had 
for 8s. or 10s. 

The winch need not be anything special, 
and need not cost over 10*., but it is im¬ 
portant to have a good line of about 30 
or 40 yards, well dressed, and smooth. 
This will cost from 5s. to 10*., and will 
last, if carefully dried after use, for many 
\ years. The gut casts, three yards each, 
should be carefully tested before use. 
They will cost from 9tf. to 1*. each. Flies 
must be adapted for floating, and the 
price is about 2s. 6 d. a dozen. A little 
bottle of parollin, and a pocket-book and 
landing-net, will complete your outfit; and 
it is very desirable to get a friend to 
teach you how to use it all. 

Failing this, we can only advise you to 
begin by putting your rod together, first 
attaching top joint to second, and putting 
on the reel. Then pass the line through 
all the rings, and loop the thick end of 
the cast to the line. Next attach the fly, 
and parollin it very lightly, wiping it after¬ 
wards. 

Next approach the stream very gently, 
below the spot at which you expect to find 
feeding fish, and wait for a rise. 

I am presuming you have learned to 
cast when wet-fly fishing. The method is 
similar when a dry-fly is used, but greater 
care must be taken as to making the fly 
drop lightly and on the exact spot re¬ 
quired, which is usually about six inches 
above the nose of a rising fish. 

It may be hours before fish begin to rise, 
but it is usual to “ wait and see.” How- 


Now, let me tell you that the “ googlie ” 
is not a ball which you will get hold of in 
a week or two. To bowl it properly the 
amount of practice you must put in is 
tremendous. To give you some idea, I 
will repeat a few words spoken by Mr. 
R. 0. Schwarz, who was perhaps the real 
pioneer of this particular style of delivery. 
He says : 

“ It was in Johannesburg that I first 
started practising, and I am sure I must 
have been awfully persevering, because if 
I ever bowled a ball which kept inside 
the net I considered it a piece of pheno¬ 
menal luck, and was given a rousing cheer 
by' my fellow club members, who got any 



Summer Fishing. 

By J. PAUL TAYLOR 

ever, if you see fish hovering, in apparent 
expectation of floating flies, you may some¬ 
times, by a well-aimed cast, w'hile keeping 
yourself nearly flat on the ground, induce 
a trout to come to your fly. Should you 
hook a fish, try to guide him down stream, 
combing him carefully through the thick 
beds of weeds, so common on “ dry-fly ” 
streams, and give him time. If he is large, 
(2 lb. or more) he will probably insist 
on getting into a weed bed, and your fine 
cast could not keep him out. You must 
then let the line go loose (at risk, of 
course, of the hook dropping out) and wait 
a while. He will probably come out when 
he feels free, and you may have a chance 
to use your net. Keep this well in the 
water, if possible; and approach it to him 
very gently (or you will scare him and 
have to play him again), and as soon as it 
is fairly underneath, raise it quickly, and 
turn it over before lifting. 

To get one good fish like this is con¬ 
sidered a fair morning’s work, and a brace 
a day good sport. 

To give all the hints and details which 
would be useful is now impossible, and we 
must pass on to more popular sorts of 
fishing. 

Of these roach fishing is undoubtedly 
the chief. These fish will be in poor con¬ 
dition perhaps at the beginning of your 
holidays, though they may legally be taken 
from «)une 16. 

Probably most boys know pretty well 
how to bottom-fish for roach, and I will 
only notice this method briefly, as it is 
not the most suitable in summer, as the 
roach are mostly on the shallows, and feed¬ 
ing often near the surface. 

Fine tackle and small hooks, with a light 
porcupine float, should be used, and the 
best bait is paste, made of a piece of one- 
day-old bread, dipped in water, and 
squeezed dry immediately. 

A stiff paste can also be made of flour 
and water, but it is apt to be sticky. 

Do not fish quite on the bottom in sum¬ 
mer. You will probably be able to see 
the roach, and if you keep quiet they will 
not notice you much. A sudden move¬ 
ment scares them all away. 

If you can get grasshoppers they will 
form very good bait. Kill them before 
using. Very often you will do better 
without any float, especially when you 
can see the fish. If they are only dimly 


amount of fun out of watching my per¬ 
spiring efforts. 

"I am sure it was great fun for those 
other fellows to look on and wonder if I 
had taken leave of my wits; but I think I 
have squared the deal since then and they 
haven’t always laughed.” 

My next article will deal with what, in 
my opinion, is the most important depart¬ 
ment of the game. I refer to “ fielding ” ; 
and if every reader knew how much 
pleasure there is in fielding properly he 
would probably appreciate more all that 
is written upon the subject. 

(To be continued.) 



visible, strike when your bait disappears. 
If a fish is hooked, get him away from the 
shoal quickly. A house-fly, or indeed any 
good-sized insect, will also prove attrac¬ 
tive. When fishing in this way you may 
often hook dace, and sometimes chub. 
These latter, if large, are difficult to 
manage with a “ tight ” line. There¬ 
fore, if they are common, use a small 
winch. 

A long Japanese rod is the cheapest 
weapon to use, costing only 2s. or 5s., 
while a good bamboo is much more ex¬ 
pensive ; and a white cane, such as is used 
in autumn fishing with a "tight” line, 
would cost 20*. or more. 

You can catch quantities of rudd by this 
same method, in lakes and rivers which 
they frequent, as they are less shy than 
roach. 

If there are trout in the rjver you may, 
of course, get one now and then; but, if 
you have leave for " coarse ” fish only, 
you should return these fish uninjured. 

Perch will seldom take paste or flies, 
though I have had them with these baits; 
and I fear the dirty worm, or the live 
minnow (about the legality of both 
which there is at the time of writing some 
doubt), must be used if much sport is to 
be had. The artificial minnow is, how¬ 
ever, by far the pleasantest bait to use, 
and oerch (and also jack) sometimes take 
it well. 

A dead minnow on a spinning trace is 
still more attractive. 

There are four sorts of large fish still 
to be mentioned. Carp, tench, bream, and 
barbel. For all these rather stout tackle 
is required, and worms are the baits. 
Your Japanese rod, unless very strong, 
will not suit for these fish, and a bamboo 
rod, with winch, should be used. 

Bream fishing is your best chance, as 
the other sorts mentioned are compara¬ 
tively scarce and shy. 

In Norfolk and Suffolk many bream are 
caught in early mornings, by fishing on 
the bottom with a worm, after ground¬ 
baiting over night. Sometimes a lad may 
get 50 lb. weight in one morning; but 
the fish are of little uee, though many 
may weigh 3 lb. or 4 lb. each. 

Similar tackle will answer for carp, 
barbel, or tench; and the same bait is best. 
Barbel are found in rivers only, and their 
habits must be studied. They are very 
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uncertain feeders. Tench are the same, 
but somewhat lees shy. They generally 
frequent quiet waters, while barbel love 
strong streams. 

The humble gudgeon must not be for¬ 
gotten, as it not only affords pretty sport 
tor boys, but capital food on the break¬ 
fast table, which other coarse fish (exoept 
perch) do not. 

A very fine line and tiny float are used 

& 


for these little fish; and the gravelly shal¬ 
lows are the places for them, especially on 
the Thames. 

It is a good plan to rake the gravel on 
these shallows before fishing, as it attracts 
the fish. The best bait is worm, and it 
should be very small, and trip along the 
bottom. 

In concluding, let me repeat my advice 
as to courteousness to any fellow-anglers, 

& 


and willingness to help them in any way 
you can, even to giving a hook, or a float, 
to any comrade who has been unlucky in 
any way. If a rod has been broken you 
will find a piece of wax-end a very useful 
thing to carry, whether for your own use 
or for that of others. 

With regard to fishing-quarters it is 
best to write to the station-master enclos¬ 
ing stamped envelope. 

& 


THE BARRACKING OF RABY. 

By ROSS HARVEY. 


T hebe was an unusual silenoe among 
West’s fellows ^s Cowley led his 
side on the field, but it was an ominous 
silence. Reid looked very uneasy as he 
noticed the grim faces around him. 

“ We’ve lost the toes, then,” he mut¬ 
tered to Hanson. “ I say it was pretty 
cheap of Carson and his gang trying to 
get the fellows to ‘ barrack ’ Raby, don’t 
you think ? ” 

“ Do you think the fellows did agree— 
that’s the point! ” returned Hanson; but 
Reid forgot to answer, as Crawford’s first 
pair came out, fastening on their batting 
gloves. 

The game opened quietly—a couple off 
the first over, then the first boundary hit, 
which was cheered loudly by Crawford’s. 
The four had been obtained from Cowley’s 
third ball, and Cowley was West’s crack 
man on a fast wicket. 

Brandling was the batsman, and he was 
usually capable of a good score if he could 
get a few runs at the start. But Cowley’s 
next ball beat him, and there was a gasp 
of dismay from Crawford’s partisans as 
Brandling skied it towards third man. 

Third man came in with a run. It was 
a tremendously easy catch, but easy 
catches have been missed ever since cricket 
was invented. The ball dropped Tight 
into third man’s hands, and then right out 
of them again, while a cry of disappoint¬ 
ment went up from West’s contingent of 
spectators. The cry turned to laughter 
as far as Carson and his companions were 
concerned when it was seen who had 
missed the catch. 

“Raby!” 

” Raby, the rabbit! ” 

The laughter spread through the ranks 
of West’s rapidly, and the “ barracking ” 
of Raby, which was talked about so much 
afterwards, commenced in earnest. 

Cowley made amends for his chum’s 
mistake by sending Brandling back to the 
pavilion with the last ball of the over, but 
the fellows refused to allow that to over¬ 
shadow Raby’s miss. 

Every time the ball went anywhere in 
the direction of third man, there were 
ironical cheers and shouts for Raby. 
Cowley felt the situation intensely, but no 
one could understand how much it meant 
to a highly strung fellow like Raby. 

It was the only time in the history of 
West’s that a player had been ‘‘ bar¬ 
racked,” but then there had never been so 
much feeling over a match as there was 
over that House tie. 

The game went on, Crawford’s batting 
very well, considering the fact that bowl¬ 
ing was their strong point. A hundred 
and eighty showed on the board for the 
loss of nine wickets, five of which wickets 
Cowley had taken. He sent down some of 
the fastest balls of his life that afternoon, 
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and that was the only outward sign he 
gave of what he was feeling. 

Raby fielded moderately well after his 
bad miss, but he was suffering a good deal 
from nerves. He longed for the last 
wicket to fall, and when it did, he heard 
Carson’s voice by the light screen. 

” Well played, Raby ! ” And the sally 
was greeted with another shout of 
laughter. 

“ Cowley, for goodness sake send me in 
last,” whispered Raby, white-faced and 
jerky. ” I can’t face the fellows—” 

” You’re going in according to the order 
I worked out last night,” said the captain, 
curtly. “ That’s seventh wicket down.” 

More than one of the team shrugged 
their shoulders, but nobody said anything. 

It would be too cheap to let Crawford’s 
think their opponents agreed with the 
” barracking ” of one of their own men, 
but they did agree with it, practically the 
whole nine of them. 

The first pair to go out in order to clear 
off some of the two hundred and three 
Crawford’s had knocked up were Jackson 
and Hills, and they started well enough. 
Fifteen were made in good time, then a 
terrific ball from Brandling sent Hill’s 
bails flying. That was bad, but infinitely 
worse was to follow, for with his very 
next ball Brandling caught and bowled the 
new man for a cypher, and fifteen for two, 
with a couple of hundred to get, caused 
glum looks everywhere in West’s camp. 

Nelson, like the first pair, promised well 
in hie usual way, and got ten off hiB first 
over with atrocious cricket, then retired 
l.b.w. 

“ Twenty-nine for four,” said Reid. 

” A case of putting up the shutters, I 
suppose.” 

** Something of the sort,” muttered 
Hanson; then his voice was interrupted 
by a voice which came from suspiciously 
near Carson— 

“ Send out Raby—do send out Raby ! ” 
And the cry was taken up on all sides, 
amid a roar of laughter. The “ barrack¬ 
ing ” of the eleventh man had commenced 
again. 

Cowley came out now, an angry flash on 
his good-looking face. The way he strode 
to the wicket suggested that he did not 
care much whether West’s won or loBt. 

But Cowley was a born cricketer, and 
he could not help forgetting everything 
but cricket when a bat was in his hand. 

A hundred and seventy-two were re¬ 
quired when he took guard, and seventy 
of them were knocked off by magnificent 
cricket. 

Cowley lost three partners in forcing the 
game, and had a lovely fifty to his credit 
when the seventh wicket fell. Then every 
eye was turned on the pavilion. Raby the 
rabbit would have to come out now, and 


he came out in his usual laughable, jerky 
way. 

And how the fellows did laugh, too, and 
how they cheered. 

“ Raby! ” 

“ The rabbit, at last! ” 

“ Hooray! ” 

Brandling, Crawford’s captain, stared 
round in amazement. 

“Why, what a fine crop of outsiders 
ou’ve got in West’s, Cowley,” he said 
lankly. “ That man Carson wants 
hounding out, doesn’t he? ” 

“ I’m not going to apologise for our 
cads,” answered Cowley. “As yon say, 
we seem to specialise in them. I’ve 
finished oricket for West’s after this 
match, by the way.” 

Brandling was one of Nature’s gentle¬ 
men, so he refrained from asking a single 
question. 

Cowley watched his chum take guard in 
a painfully nervous manner, and never 
doubted for a moment what the recult 
would be. Raby would fail again. Was 
there a cricketer playing who could suc¬ 
ceed after such treatment as had been 
meted out to the rabbit ? 

As for Raby himself, something like de¬ 
spair gripped him. He understood the 
situation with painful clearness. Jim 
Cowley’s honour depended on how his 
chum batted. If only he could make a 
few runs—twenty would do—Raby did not 
think he would ever want anything so 
much in life as he wanted to knock up a 
few runs that afternoon. 

It was torture for him to watch Brand¬ 
ling go back for his run, then down the 
wicket the ball came, beautifully pitched 
and as fast as the express man of Craw¬ 
ford’s could trundle it. It was the last 
ball of the over. Raby was thinking of 
that all the time. If only he could keep 
it out of his wicket! 

His hands were trembling and his face 
twitching, but his one great ambition just 
kept his highly strung nervous system in 
subjection during the critical moment, and 
there was a slight thud. Raby had played 
the ball back to the bowler, and the ball 
never left The ground. 

“Well hit, Raby!” 

“ Well played, sir ! ” 

The ironical cheering had broken out 
again, but Raby scarcely heard it; he was 
gasping w r ith relief. 

Cowley’s anger showed itself during the 
next few balls, and he hit furiously all 
over the ground. He got ten; then Raby 
had to face Brandling again. He did so, 
and played ball after ball back to him. 
each stroke being cheered to the echo amid 
loud-voiced laughter. 

But a wave of enthusiasm was causing 
Raby’s expressive face to light up, and his 
absorbing ambition completely mastered 
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him. He waited for the last ball of the 
ever with studied deliberation, then step¬ 
ped in front of his wicket and glanced 
it to leg with a magnificent shot. If he 
had missed the ball he would not have 
heard the laughter for a long time, for 
it was one of the fastest balls Brandling 
had sent down that afternoon. 

Intense, painful silence greeted the four. 

Cowley obtained a single from the 
opening ball of the next over, so Raby had 
the slow man to face. His caution was 
painful to watch for three balls, then he 
cut the fourth beautifully through the 
slips. Again there was intense silence. 

After that a wonderful thing happened, 
for a loose ball came along and Raby went 
out to meet it. There was a beautiful, 
solid thud, and the first “six” of the 
match was made. Raby the rabbit had 
lifted the ball clean over the pavilion. 

“Well hit, Raby!” 

“Well played, sir! ” 

It was the same cry Carson and his 
friends had shouted in derision, but this 
time it came from Reid and Hanson, while 
the faintest possible cheer followed them. 
The cheer was a trifle louder as Raby cut 
the last ball for a doubtful two, which 
Cowley refused to run out. A single was 
all he would ask for, and Raby under¬ 
stood; not every fellow is lucky enough 
to have a chum like Jim Cowley of West's. 

Ball after ball Brandling sent down, 
with every inch of pace he could get on 
them, but Raby’s beautiful leg glances 


almost broke his heart. Raby obtained 
ten off that over, and lost Cowley at the 
opening ball of the next. 

Cowley had sixty-seven to his credit 
when he entered the pavilion, but he did 
not think of that. He was thinking of 
old Raby, and perhaps it was Cowley 
Raby thought of in return. 

Fifty were still required when the new 
man came to the wicket, and the first 
real solid cheer went up for Raby as he 
got four of them from the next ball he 
received, the last but one of the over. 
Then he drove for a well-run three and 
faced the slow man again. That over was 
something that was not forgotten for many 
a long day. 

Playing fine oricket, Raby got sixteen 
with boundary hits, and a wave of shame¬ 
faced enthusiasm ran through West’s 
House. 

The new man made a couple before he 
was clean bowled, and the last man in 
took guard. Twelve were required then, 
and Raby would have to get them if they 
were to be got. The last man, Hollis, was 
a bowler, one of the best in the school—• 
and undoubtedly the worst bat; and he 
knew it, but he did one very fine thing 
that afternoon. He obtained a single 
off his first ball, and so gave Raby the 
bowling. 

There were three balls left of that over 
then, and Hollis would have to face 
Brandling next. Already Brandling was 
grinning. Even this dark horse, Raby, 


couldn’t be expected to get twelve from 
three balls. 

But he did get them, to the accompani¬ 
ment of the wildest cheering ever heard 
on the ground. He hit two fours from 
consecutive balls, then staggered the whole 
school again. 

With a terrific drive he smashed the 
pavilion window into hundreds of pieces, 
and won the match with his second six of 
the afternoon. 

For those who care about final scores, 
Raby had made fifty-eight; but the finest 
thing of the whole affair was the way the 
fellows acted. Even Carson hurried up 
and apologised as meekly as a fag to Cow¬ 
ley. Then he asked Raby to shake hands, 
and asked awfully decently, too, while 
the games master came upon the soene 
suddenly and faced the cricket captain 
with great deliberation. 

“ I received your note, Cowley,” he 
said, loudly, “ but I must ask you to 
reconsider your decision to resign the cap¬ 
taincy. Let me know the result of your 
reconsideration this evening.” 

Cowley did not quite know how to act, 
but the other fellows did, and a deputa¬ 
tion from the whole House waited upon 
him after tea. The result was that Cowley 
is still captain of cricket at West’s, while 
Raby always goes in second wicket down, 
and his leg glances are talked of in low, 
reverent tones. 

[the end.] 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN. 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 


The Vanishing Halfpenny Box. 

H ebe we have another box for effecting 
the disappearance of a coin, but on 
uite a different principle. The present 
evice is a decided improvement, inasmuch 
as the box will bear close inspection with¬ 
out revealing anything of the secret of the 
trick. As a matter of fact, the box in 
this case is quite unsophisticated. It is 
merely a little wooden box, like a pill-box, 
and of such diameter as to allow a half¬ 
penny, or other coin, to lie snugly in the 
bottom. 

We have said “ like a pill-box,” and 
we may add that if a pill-box can be found 
of the right size it will do as well aB any 
other. 

The bottom inside and the inside of the 
lid are covered with a diBC of coloured 
paper or bookbinder’s cloth, and the box 
is used in conjunction with a halfpenny 
specially prepared by having one side 
covered with a disc of similar cloth. 

After the box has been offered for in¬ 
spection, take the prepared halfpenny, 
and, showing only the unprepared side, 
stand it vertically in the box. Then place 
the lid over, passing it from the back 
across the edge of the coin, so that as the 
box is closed the latter falls into the bottom 
of the box with the cloth side uppermost. 
The box may now be rattled to further 
prove that the coin is safely inside; 
yet after a due interval, when the lid 
is removed, the box will appear to be 
empty. 


By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

chapter n.— continued. 

The halfpenny box may be used in place 
of, or in conjunction with, either of the 
two previously described coin vanishing 
and producing appliances, or, if it happens 
to be contained in the same outfit with 
both of them, as it often is, it may be 
used as an extension of the combination 
already described. 

To this end, the performer should 
address the onlookers somewhat to the 
following effect : 

“ Perhaps you may think that, because 
I use a coin of my own for the purpose, 
the trick lies in some peculiarity of 
the coin. I assure you that such is not the 
case; my only reason for using a halfpenny 
of my own was to show you that I had 
one. Any halfpenny will do, and if some 
one will lend me one I will prove it to 
you. As I shall not require my own again 
I will return it to my pocket.” 

Here, suiting the action to the word, the 
performer picks up the coin last shown 
and places it in his pocket, wherein pre¬ 
vious to the performance he has placed the 
prepared halfpenny, which, in withdraw-’ 
ing the hand, he brings out, though with¬ 
out showing it. There is no great diffi¬ 
culty in concealing the coin, and it is not 
necessary for that purpose to close the 
hand tightly, which would suggest to an 
observer an effort at concealment. The 
hand may be held at the side, nearly open, 
but with the fingers slightly curled up, and 
the coin will lie hidden in the curve of the 
fingers. Stand before a mirror with the 
hand so hanging at the side with the coin 


loosely held in the fingers as described. It 
will be seen that with a little precaution 
as to the position and angle of the hand 
the coin can be kept quite out of sight 
without any unnatural constraint. 

The beginner will probably be tempted 
to hold the hand behind his back. That 
is just the very thing he must not do. It 
is the evidence of guilt. Bear in mind 
that, in conjuring, you are trying to de¬ 
ceive people in a good cause— i.e. for their 
amusement—so go about it boldly and with 
a clear conscience. 

With the duplicate coin so concealed in 
the right hand, receive the marked coin 
in the left, and then turn to the table to 
pick up the box. To give the necessary 
opportunity of turning the back for the 
moment to walk to the table, the specta¬ 
tors should be at some little distance. 
Under cover of the momentary turn, the 
left hand drops the marked coin into the 
right waistcoat pocket and takes the pre¬ 
pared coin from the right hand in its 
place. Showing the latter as the borrowed 
coin, it is placed in the box and vanished in 
the usual way. If desired, the box may first 
be handed for examination as a further 
proof that everything is straightforward. 

In conclusion, the borrowed coin can be 
reproduced from the pocket and returned 
to its owner. 

A still easier exchange of the borrowed 
coin for the prepared one may be effected 
by having the prepared coin upon the 
table, hidden behind a handkerchief or 
book. Upon receiving the marked coin it 
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is placed upon the table just near the book 
or handkerchief while the box is passed 
round for inspection. When later the coin 
is to be placed in the box it is picked up 
with a sliding movement, drawing it for 
a moment behind the cover of the book or 
handkerchief, where it is really left, the 
prepared coin being picked up in its place. 
It is even easier to simply place the bor¬ 
rowed coin out of sight behind the hand- 
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kerchief or book, and then at the proper 
time pick up the substitute. 

The Ball Box. 

This is a box shaped like a vase, of 

i ’ust such a size internally as to take one- 
alf of the ball used with it. The vase is 
covered with a lid, also of hemispherical 
shape, so that the ball, when placed within 
the vase and the lid placed on, is com¬ 
pletely and exactly encased. The ball 
will disappear and reappear within the 
box at the will of the performer. 

To effect the trick, there is, in addition 
to the parts already named, a half shell 
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purpose of ornamentation. These turned 
rings serve the purpose of concealing the 
construction and working of the vase. The 
shell just referred to is turned with a broad 
aim around the base, exactly corresponding 
with those at the mouth of the vase and 
the edge of the cover, so that the shell 
may either be picked up within the cover 
or left upon the top of the vase. In the 
latter position the surface of the half shell 
exactlj' resembles the appearance of the 
ball in the vase, ball and shell being 
painted alike. The three parts of the ap¬ 
paratus are shown sectionally in fig. 3. 

In exhibiting the trick, the vase is first 
shown with the shell within the lid, in 
which condition both box and cover appear 
to be empty. The vase is closed and the 
ball shown. The ball is vanished by palm¬ 
ing or other convenient means, and the lid 
is removed from the vase, leaving the shell 
behind, giving the effect of the ball having 
passed into the vase. The lid may be re¬ 
placed and the ball ordered to pass to 
another point or through the table, the 
latter effect being accomplished by placing 
the hand containing the palmed ball 
beneath the table and bringing the ball to 
light, subsequently opening the vase, this 
time removing the shell within the cover, 
to show the vase empty. 

Having proceeded thus far, the beginner 
is faced with the necessity for sleight-of- 
hand. The methods of palming will be 
duly explained later. 

In the meantime the “shell” principle 
may be mentally noted. It is used in many 
ways. 

For the time being the ball box may be 
worked in a simple way, thus : Pocket 
the shell and show the ball in the box. 
Take out the ball and ask the spectators 
to examine it. When returned, drop it 
casually into the pocket where the shell 
is, as though merely to leave the hands 
free. Then show the box and lid, one in 
each hand, and offer them also for inspec¬ 
tion. When returned, say, “ I will place 
the ball in the box,” and, while speaking, 
take from the pocket, not the real ball, 
but the shell, holding it so that it appears 
as a solid ball. This being placed in the 
box the trick is practically done, and the 
ball can be professedly “passed” from 
the box to the pocket, where, in fact, it 
already is. 

This is a good starting-point for the trick 
anyway, and the two effects first described 
can be added as soon as the way to palm 
has been learned. 


The marble is placed upon the pedestal, 
covered, and by a jerk—which the exhibi¬ 
tor must disguise as best he can by a 
gesture, e.g. in lifting the box—is impelled 
into the upper part of the conical cover, 
where it will stick for the time being in 
the position shown in fig. 4 b. Subsequent 
reappearance of the marble is caused by 
placing the pedestal, after it has been 
shown empty and re-covered, upon the 
table with a slight knock. 

The possibilities of the device are ex¬ 
ceedingly limited. With two such pieces 
the effect of the marble passing from one 
to another can be obtained, but the trick 
has nothing to recommend it. 

The Beads and Strings. 

In contrast to the last described, we 
have in this a most ingenious trick. Three 
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wooden beads or balls and two pieces of 
string constitute the whole apparatus. 
Three empty cotton reels would do equally 
well to perform the trick with. 

The trick is that the beads are threaded 
upon the double string, tied in the middle, 
and the ends of the strings held by spec¬ 
tators, when the performer in a mysterious 
way contrives to get the beads off the 
strings without breaking them or the 
holders releasing their ends. 



Fig. 6a. 


The Marble Pedestal. 

This is designed to produce a similar effect 
to the ball box—namely, the disappear¬ 
ance of a ball; but it is in every way in¬ 


The secret lies in the manner of the 
threading, aided by a secret pre-arrange¬ 
ment of the strings. The two lengths of 
string are laid alongside and tied together 



fitting over the solid ball used in conjunc¬ 
tion with the apparatus, and also within 
the lid of the box. The vase and cover 
are turned in rings, ostensibly for the 


ferior. The ball in this case is an ordinary¬ 
sized marble. Fig. 4a is a section of the 
apparatus. It is in two parts—a pedestal, 
on which the marble rests, and a cover, 
which fits over it as a lid upon a box. 


in the middle with fine cotton of a colour 
to match, so that i* is unnoticeable. This 
preparation is made, of course, before 
showing the trick. After exhibiting the 
strings held taut, they are taken in the 
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right hand, and while attention is called 
to the beads, or while they are being 
examined, the fingers and thumb respec- 


separated to show the effect of the pre¬ 
tended cut. 

The apparatus is a simple one to make, 



fig. ob. 


by which it is threaded upon a string. The 
ball runs freely down the string when held 
vertically, but will stop at any point at 
the will of the owner. 

The instructions accompanying the Box 
of Tricks tell that by pulling the string 
taut at any time, the mechanism inside 
the ball will cause it to stop. To this 
information we cannot add, except to ex¬ 
plain that the “ mechanism ” inside the 
ball consists of a departure from a straight 
course of the hole through which the string 
passes. Thus, when the string is pulled 
tight it acts as a friction brake, and causes 
the ball to come to a stop, but when 
allowed to fall slack the ball descends 
naturally by its own weight (see fig. 7). 

(To be continued.) 

«&» 


tively are inserted between the strings on 
each side of the join, and the two ends 
of each string are brought together. The 
join is concealed by the fingers holding it, 
and what now appear as the ends of two 
strings are really both ends of the same 
string. The exact disposition of the 
strings can be seen at a glance in fig. 5a. 
If the beads be now threaded on the 
strings and a single tie made by one end 
from each side, as in fig. 5a, the two 
strings are really brought parallel again, 
and no knot is formed. A little careful re¬ 
flection will make the whole process clear. 
However, whether it is understood or not, 
the result, if the instructions are properly 
carried out, is inevitable. By straining 
upon the beads the cotton joining the 
strings is broken, the beads released, and 
the two strings remain stretched between 
the hands of the perplexed spectators 
holding the ends. 

It is not often desirable to repeat a 
trick; but in this case the effect is so good, 
and the deception so well disguised, that 
one may safely respond to a request to 
“ do it again.” T© do so it is necessary 
to be prepared with a duplicate pair of 
strings duly tied as described. They may 
be kept ready in case of need in a pocket. 
At the termination of the first exhibition 
the strings may be casually pocketed, and 
if a repetition is desired a substitution 
effected. 

The String Sticks. 

Two sticks of about four inches long, 
with a piece of string apparently passing 
through holes near the top ends, as illus¬ 
trated in fig. 6 a, are shown. The string 
is shown to run through the holes by draw¬ 
ing it backwards and forwards. A knife 
is then passed between the sticks below the 
string, and the latter apparently cut 
through. After the cut the upper ends of 
the sticks are swung apart, and the cut 
ends of the string shown. The sticks are 
closed up again, the performer breathes 
upon them, and shows by drawing, the 
string backwards and forwards as at first 
that its continuity has been restored. 

Examination of fig. 6 b shows that the 
string is never cut at all, for, instead of 
passing straight in and out of the holes in 
the pillars as appears, it travels down the 
full length of each pillar, out at the bottom 
into the next, and up the other side. At 
the points in the top ends of the pillars, 
inside, where the string is supposed to 
pass through, two jagged ends of similar 
string are let into the wood to represent 
the severed ends when the pillars are 


and the only necessary point of instruction 
in this connection is to explain that each 
pillar is split sectionally to cut the string 
passages, and then joined up with glue, 
planed off, and sandpapered. 

The effect of this trick may be heightened 
by showing that it may be performed in¬ 
dependently of the pillars, as explained 



in the next chapter, wherein also will be 
included an improvement upon the pillars 
themselves. 

1 'he 11 Japanese " Ball. 

The ball in question is a plain-looking 
wooden ball with a hole through the centre 


A PACIFIC ISLAND. 

By Hastings Draper. 

O H, come where the cocoa-palms 

Spread down to the sparkling sea. 

Where the coral island charms 
With beauties of slirub and trco: 

And the waves diffuse 
The rainbow’s hues 
In rays of brilliancy. 

But wherever you go, when you wander from, 
home. 

There always are drawbacks wherever you roam 

By the sunken reef embayed 
A lagoon of the palest green. 

Where white-plumed pelicans wade. 

Is a tropical fairy scene. 

You would bathe at noon. 

In that fair lagoon, 

And sleep in the palm-tree's shade. 

But wherever you go, when you wander from 
home. 

There always are drawbacks wherever you roam. 

That reef where the wavelets break 
Would smash your boats to bits; 

On land the venomed snake 
Would probably give you fits; 

And mosquitoes bite 
By day and night; 

That lagoon a shark admits! 

And it's really most painful, I beg to remark. 

To be caught in the mincing-machine of a shark— 
But wherever you go, when you wander from 
home. 

There always are drawbacks wherever you roam. 


* * 



Summer in the Orchard. 

“ I’ve drawn the young gentleman inside the green 
apple, but in reality the green apple was inside the 
young gentleman .”—Note by our tcandtring artist. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ANOTHER BRAVE BOY. 

AT Goodfellows’ School, Spalding, a boy named Fred 
Ashling has received the rare honour of being recog¬ 
nised as a Carnegie hero, and publicly presented with a 
silver watch. Although only thirteen years of age, 
he has distinguished himself for bravery in a remarkable 
manner. Two years ago he twice rescued a lad, older 
and bigger than himself, from the Hooded Welland, and 
more recently he drew another boy unconscious from 
the same river and brought him to with artificial 
respiration. The facts were brought under the notice 
of the Trustees of the Carnegie Fund, and Ashling was 
notified that the Trustees had decided to award him a 
silver watch with a suitable inscription in recognition 
of his brave action. The boy is a scholar at Good- 
fellows’ School, Spalding, and a member of the Church 
Lads’ Brigade. 



[Photo, S. JEPSON, 42 Cross Street. Spalding. 


Fred Ashling (Spalding). Carnegie Hero. 

ARE ENGLISH BOYS GROWING 
SOFTER P 

THE Headmaster of Chigwell Grammar School, who 
has occupied the position for thirty-six years and is 
still “ going strong,” has in the March number of the 
School magazine," The Chigwellian/’something straight 
and strong to say about school games. \\ c quote a 
few lines that are worth consideration : " The Head¬ 
master observes with very great regret the growing 
tendency on the part of both parents and boys to ask 
for excuse from school games, and particularly from 
football, although gymnasium, drill, and the cricket 
field are far less popular than they were a generation 
back. Luxury in the home has very much increased, 
and boys are not brought up to ’ endure hardness ’ as 
they did even a quarter of a century ago. Besides 
this 20 per cent, of permanent exemptions during the 
present term, he has never been asked for so many 
occasional ubsits, generally on the ground of * a cold * 
or ‘ a bruised leg,’ or some other trifling reason. With 
regard to colds caught at football, he is quite certain 
that they are not caught through the game, but by the 
carelessness of boys in not changing immediately after 
the game is over, and even going to the tuck-shop wet 
an 1 hot, und sitting there instead of going direct to the 


eluinging-room and getting into ordinary clothes. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that there are other 
ways of catching cold. Bovs go out of the overheated 
house into the playground, and loaf about without 


coat, o- without cap, and get wet. Another cause <A 
cold-catching is the railway carriage and the draughty 
station; but nowadays the only cause he hears alleged 
is football, and he regrets it exceedingly.” 




Young Jenkins, when unexpectedly colled upon in the middle of a perusal of the new number, suddenly 
discovers what a remarkable shape the British Islands assume when looked at the right way. 






m 
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The “ B.O.P.” 
Cricketen: 

II.—THE LOB BOWLER. 

By C. P. BUCKENHAM (M.C.C., 
Essex, and Players of England). 

f inhere is ample room for lob bowlers, 

J and why boy cricketers do not pay 
more attention to this style—so easy and 
effective—I do not know. At the present 
time, the Worcestershire captain, Mr. G. 
H. Simpson-Hayward, is almost the only 
exponent in first-class circles, because Mr. 
D. L. A. Jephson, the old Surrey captain, 
does not play now\ 

Thirty years ago, Mr. A. W. Ridley, of 
Oxford, worked havoc amongst the best 
batsmen by his lobs, but those who prac 
tise them now are very few. Yet when all 
other kinds of bowling have failed, this 
has proved successful in many matches. 

The Headmaster of Eton, a member of 
the greatest Cambridge Eleven we have 
ever had, the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Lyttelton, says good lob bowlers are, and 
have been, very few in number. He thinks 
boys get discouraged because they are hit 
about, yet if they persevere success is 
bound to come. A boy thinks anyone 
can bowl lobs; he tries, and finds that 
the batsman hits him anywhere, and 
learns the lesson we older ones become 
familiar with every season, that his field 
cannot hold catches, and even if they 
could, he has no idea where to place them. 

He gives up in despair. “ Yet,” says 
the great Headmaster, “ it may be that, 
though he starts with nothing more than an 
uncertain power of twisting the ball, he 
has the making of an effective lob bowler 
in him, which some pertinacity could not 
fail to bring out.” 

How to begin ? Rut a single stump up 
on your ground—or in the net—better the 
former plan, with a man behind the 
wicket, and give a little time to practising 
every day, say for some half-hour; some¬ 
thing w T ouldcome of it. I do not think, for a 
lad of sixteen, thirty minutes’ slow bowl¬ 
ing (not at a batsman) is too much. You 
will need proceed very leisurely, and study 
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each delivery, and really, as the ball is re¬ 
turned by the wicket-keeper, you have to 
move about very little. For a lad two 
years younger, a quarter of an hour is 
enough ;but, mark you, it must be work, as 
earnest and intense as the body and mind 
will bear. Now you are sure to get 
wickets—because some of the players try 
to do one of two things—they are timid 
of lobs, or else they think the matter is so 
simple that they take liberties, and thus 
they lose their wickets. The main idea of 
the lob bowler is to tempt the batsman to 
hit out. 

Well, another great player, Mr. A. G. 
Steel, says that ever and anon he has 
seen instances of a good wicket falling to 
a poorish lob bowler, when everyone else 
has failed. The captain of every school 
eleven should insist on one of the side 
sticking to lobs. Mr. Steel—the king of 
lob bowlers—lays down two simple 
rules . 

First—Do not bowl too slow : if the ball 
is thrown high and slow in the air, a good 
batsman, quick on his feet, will have time 
to reach and hit it before it pitches. The 
ball should be sent at such a speed as will 
oblige the batsman to play forward to it. 
Secondly—A good long run should be 
taken, as this gets “ way ” and “ fire ” on 
the ball, and is always more likely than a 
short one to deceive the batsman as to the 
pitch 

A very important point is that the lob 
bowler must be backed up 'by good fielders. 
The wicket-keeper needs to be very alert, 
for he will have chances. The men in the 
long field must also be very keen, and able 
to hold the ball. I must be emphatic on 
this point. Very often when other 
bowlers fail—and the best of us fail at 
times—the lob bowler will go on. The 
batsman will hit out, and the ball will go 
to the boundary. The batsman may have 
made a lot of runs. At last the catch 
comes—it is dropped, and perhaps does not 
occur again. 

His Highness Prince Ranjitsinhji had 
a very high opinion of lob bowling. He 
thought, as I do, that it is always likely to 
get the batsman out. 

There are some points to be observed : 
The style must be carefully studied. A ball 
that the batsman can get to before it 
pitches and drive along the ground with 
ease, should be avoided. The high drop¬ 
ping ball may be used with effect, while 
occasionally a high full pitch that falls on 
the very top of the stumps, is sometimes 
very effective. A batsman who pokes 
about soon gets out with it. 

Now what is the boy to do? Before 
trying to twist the ball, bowl straight, and 
get accurate as to the pitch. It is no good 
trying tricks until this is mastered. Next 
learn to twist the ball as much as possible, 
from the off and leg side. Then you may 
try your skill with what we term “ donkey 
drops.” Walter Humphreys was one of 
the most successful lob bowlers of late 
years, and he played a long time for 
Sussex. He played till over fifty years of 
age, and his best seasons were when he 
was over forty. In 1893 he took no less 
than 160 wickets. 

Now, most schools play other schools, 


and in these games lobs count for much. 
The boy who goes on his way despite ridi¬ 
cule at his early efforts, will meet with his 
reward. It is the same old story—prac¬ 
tise and persevere. In the best class of 
games there are batsmen who think they 
are very poor performers unless they hit 
the lobster out of the ground every over. 
These give you a golden opportunity. Suc¬ 
cess will make up for many an hour’s dis¬ 
appointment. 

It is the slow and steady bat who is the 
trouble. He sticks, and is content to score 
an occasional one, and so knocks you off. 

The hitter then often gets out by a ball 
tossed higher than usual, but a shorter 
length. He will run at it, mis-hit it. It 
will go to cover-point or slip. Never get 
worried even when runs are coming. When 
I was in South Africa with the English 
team eighteen months ago, Mr. G. H. 
Simpson-Hayward was very successful, 
taking 58 wickets, and of these 23 were 
taken in the test matches. 

Mr. Lyttelton thus puts it : 

” If you have a dashing driving bat, 
who tries to catch your balls on the full 
pitch or half volley, try to get him to run 
out to a ball that is too short. First bowl 
him some low balls without much twist; 
then a high, very slow one, dropping short 
on the off side, and twisting away. If he 
is a very nimble man he will get to the 
pitch, and drive the ball for three or four, 
but if he lacks resolution he will perhaps 
only get half-way, and be stumped, or very 
nearly, or be caught at cover-point; but 
if the fielder drops it, go on exactly as if 
nothing had happened.” 


To the fast-footed striker, the best ball 
to puzzle him with is a fast one, pitch¬ 
ing straight and twisting away, rendering 
a catch at point possible. To the cautious 
batsman, a really fast ball on the leg 
stump without any twist. If the balls 
have been slow previously, this is more 
likely to be effective. 

This field is placed for a lob bowler 
(right-hand), bowling to a right-hand bats¬ 
man, presumably a hitter; for a non- 
aggressive batsman place 8 at 8b. 

* 8 * 

• 10 . 

• 4 . 




1. Bowler. 2. Wicket-keeper. 3. Slip. 4. Point 
well in front of wioket. 5. Mid off. 6. Corer-pomt. 
7. Long off. 8. Long field over bowler's bead. 
9._ Long on. 10. Square Leg. 1L Mid on. 

8 may be placed at deep extra-cover if 
necessary. 


? ¥ ? 



A Misunderstanding. 

*• Have you permission to play here ? ” 
“ No.” 

“ Then vou must aocompanv me.” 

“ Right 1 Vat'll vou sirur ? " 
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The Left-Hander: 


I. 

T here were only a dozen day-boys at 
Bloxham, and none of them were in 
the Cricket XI. I hardly know why, 
except that the day-boys never seemed to 
get into the life of the place. In fact, 
there were rumours that the Head con¬ 
templated abolishing them altogether. 
You see, they were literally “outsiders.” 
But I am jolly glad he postponed action 
until after the Seniors and Juniors match 
at any rate, or the things that happened 
would not have happened, and that would 
have been a pity. 

Seniors v. Juniors went back to ancient 
days at Bloxham. It is quite possible that 
the boys played ip their Sunday top-hats 
in those days, for the match was almost 
prehistoric. 

I once saw an old photograph in the 
Head’s study—I was there for a perfectly 
pleasant purpose—in which several of the 
“ boys ” had whiskers. I never saw such 
an ancient-looking lot. Yet it was the 
Seniors of ’61, the Head said, and he 
pointed out his own person in the group, 
and, upon my word, as I looked at his 
smooth-shaven, jolly face, he looked almost 
as young as in those olden times when he 
was supposed to be a boy ! 

Where was I? Oh, telling you about 
Seniors v. Juniors. The title is a bit of 
a misnomer, because I am a Senior in 
school and a Junior in cricket. That’s a 
bit of a puzzle, isn’t it ? I suppose in the 
olden times, when the match was first 
instituted, the upper school consisted of 
the Fifth and Sixth Forms only, but now 
it contains the Remove and the Upper and 
Lower Fourth as well. I was in the Upper 
Fourth and Captain of the Juniors, for the 
old line of cleavage was still the rule in 
cricket. 

I have little doubt that the real reason 
for keeping to the old division of the 
school for cricket purposes was that it 
would be practically impossible to get a 
team worthy of the Seniors’ steel on any 
other plan. As it was, they gave us 
thirteen men—and we invariably gave 
them a jolly good game, and never by any 
chance beat them. 

There was a legend—one of those dim, 
uncertain, misty folk-stories—that in 
eighteen sixty-something the Juniors won 
by one run, because a certain left-handed 
batsman hit the ball so hard and often that 
he made as many runs as all the rest of 
the side put together. Some of the Sixth 
Form fellows said the Doctor had told 
them the Btory, but I never heard him tell 
it myself. However, if the Juniors ever 
did win prior to—but that’s the story, and 
I’m just going to begin. 

“ Come on, Carter, let’s go and have a 
paddle in one of old Gamp’s tubs,” said 
my chum Greatorex to me one Saturday 
afternoon in May. Being at a loose-end, I 
consented, and we set our faces river-ward, 
and were soon afloat. We paddled up : 
stream. We were neither of us wet-bobs, 
so we did not do any fancy-work, but were 
content to enjoy ourselves in a reasonable 
and non-laborious fashion. 

Presently, in a lovely reach of the river, 
we passed the foot of a pretty garden, with 
willows weeping into the stream. The 
house to which it was attached was about 


A SCHOOL-CRICKET YARN. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

fifty yards from the bank—a pretty, 
creeper-covered villa. 

“Bang!” Something dropped plump 
and hard into the boat, in front of my face 
and at the back of Greatorex. 

“ What’s that ? ” he exclaimed, stopping 
rowing as if he had been shot, for the fall 
of this heavy body into the boat—a bolt 
from the blue as it were—had made the 
old tub quiver from stem to stem, as the 
poet would say. 

In an instant I had dropped my oar and 
fielded—what do you think?—a cricket 
ball! Greatorex slewed round in his seat 
and fairly stared in amazement when he 
saw the ball in my hand. “ Where in the 
name of wonder has that come from?” 
he said. 

“ I’ve heard of its raining frogs and 
other reptiles,” I said, “ but a cricket ball 
is a new meteorological product. ” 

Greatorex was used to my big words, so 
he only murmured “ Scott! ” and took the 
ball from my hands. He seemed to be 
examining it for marks of celestial work¬ 
manship. You see, there wasn’t a soul to 
be seen—or body either, for that matter— 
and there was no sign of human habitation 
except the house I have mentioned. 

Then came a voice—the voice of some 
one invisible—saying : “ Please, did you 
see a cricket ball drop in the river? ” 

We seized our oars and pulled towards 
the sound. The question was repeated, 
and we espied a fair-haired kiddie under 
the weeping willows, hailing us from the 
bank. Evidently he was one of the 
inmates of the pretty, creeper-covered 
house. 

“Is this your ball?” said Greatorex, 
holding it up as the boat drifted under the 
willows. 

“ Oh, thank you,” said the kiddie, 
scrambling down the bank to take it. 
“I’m sorry to'trouble you. We moved 
our s'tumps to the field in front of the 
house, across the road, because my brother 
kept losing balls in the river, and now he 
would have lost another if—why it must 
have dropped in the boat—it isn’t wet. I 
hope it didn’t strike you.” 

“Hallo, Geoff! Got it?” 

I knew that voice, and evidently so did 
Greatorex, and we looked upwards through 
the willows and saw the long, lanky form 
of Paterson, a day-boy in the Lower Fourth 
at Bloxham. I had never had the slightest 
idea where he lived, or taken the least 
interest in him. I knew his name and re¬ 
garded him as a very over-grown, weedy 
youth, and there my knowledge of him 
stopped. 

He looked a little taken aback at the 
eight of us, but instantly recovered, and 
when the kiddie briefly explained the cir¬ 
cumstances of the ball’s recovery, he 
grinned and thanked us. 

“ We were just having a knock in the 
paddock,” he said. “We used to play on 
this lawn, but the river was too near, and, 
as we couldn’t move it, we made up our 
minds to get farther back—didn’t we, 
kiddie? Would you like to come ashore? 
There’s a drop of tea somewhere behind— 
and it’s hot—the weather, I mean.” 

The upshot was that we accepted Pater¬ 
son’s kind invitation and landed. Leaving 
our boat under the willows, we emerged 
upon a lovely flower-bordered lawn, where 


was a garden-table daintily spread, and 
Paterson’s mother and two pretty sisters 
sipping tea. 

Greatorex and I were duly introduced, 
although, boy-like, we felt a bit Bheepish 
in the presence of youth and beauty; but 
presently we were sipping tea too, and 
thinking we had struck it pretty lucky— 
especially as the weather was hot. 

“ Charles, you ought to repress that 
dreadful left hand of yours,” said his 
mother. “ You know, Mr. Carter, he is 
the most awful slogger, and though his 
father tells him that slogging isn’t cricket, 
yet he still tries to drop the ball into the 
river.” 

“ Where is your pitch? ” I said, looking 
at Paterson. He pointed through the 
house. • 

“ You don’t mean to say that the ball 
that dropped into the boat came over the 
house-top ? ” 

Paterson nodded—a sort of deprecatory 
nod, as though he had been found out in¬ 
dulging in a very uncricket-like act. 

" I really think I shall have to forbid 
home cricket entirely, for when it fails to 
get over the house, it breaks a window or 
drops through the roof of the conservatory. 
But he gets no cricket at School, being a 
day-boy, so I have not found it in my heart 
to stop it,” continued the mother. 

“ Come round and have a look,” said 
Paterson, and the whole cavalcade, except 
the mother, went into thfe paddock, across 
the road, where the stumps were pitched. 
I was a batsman, but Greatorex was a 
bowler, bo I threw the ball to him and 
asked Paterson to put it into the river if 
he could. “ The kiddie’s bowling is one 
thing,” I said. 

“ And Greatorex’a is another,” he added. 
“ Yes, I know. I should be no good in 
first-class company. I’m only a slogger.” 

“ Well, fire away,” I said. “ Greatorex 
will give you an over, and kiddie and I 
and ”—I looked at the girls and they 
spread themselves out—“ will field.” 

I must say I was curious to see how 
Paterson shaped. He might prove a real 
“ find.” A chap who could hit a ball into 
the river—a left-hander, too—well! 

Greatorex was slow, right-hand, and con¬ 
sidered very tricky. I don’t know whether 
Paterson knew that the proper way to treat 
his deliveries was to block them sternly 
and persistently until he bowled a loose 
one, and then to smite it to the boundary, 
but if he did know he did not act accord¬ 
ingly. On the contrary, he stepped out 
to it and sent it soaring aloft in a mighty 
curve. I had some hope of bringing off 
a brilliant catch, but I might as well have 
tried to catch a sunbeam. The ball 
dropped in the road, and I had no time to 
go round by the gate. The kiddie fielded 
it. 

That over must have been an eye-opener 
to Greatorex. He had certainly never 
before been treated in such disdainful wise. 
The left-hander did not seem to think 
there was anything tricky in his delivery, 
and he lifted him out of the paddock every 
time, and once sent the ball on to the lawn 
we had just left. Certainly he did not 
repeat the river feat, but that was 
admittedly exceptional, and, besides, it 
was off the kiddie’s bowling. 

I am not a good bowler, but I have a 
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turn of speed, and I pnt myself on pre¬ 
sently. It made little difference. Pater¬ 
son had the eye of a hawk. He held his 
bat in a thoroughly unorthodox manner, 
but he hit the ball fair and true every 
time, and his hitting was wonderfully well 
timed, too, and thus the ball came off the 
bat like a shot from a gun. Certainly he 
almost invariably hit it up, but so far that 
the danger of being caught was not so 
great as otherwise it would have been. 

Then I changed my style and gave 
Pateraon a googly—or something of that 
nature. Paterson made a mighty swipe, 
and for the first time made a slight mis¬ 
hit. The ball, instead of soaring across 
the field and dropping on the far side of 
nowhere, mounted up, up, into the evening 
blue of a speckless sky. I stood waiting 
for its descent. I knew that two pairs of 
very nice eyes—not to mention the optics 
owned by Greatorex and Paterson and the 
kiddie—were fixed upon me. I could feel 
them in every nerve of my system. But 
I dare not take mine from the speck of 
leather rapidly falling earthward. I felt 
I should miss it, and make myself eternally 
ridiculous, for I had been introduced with 
as much impressemtnt as if I had been 
Spooner or Knott at least. It seemed a 
brief eternity whilst the ball was coining 
down. And then—I caught it! 

Paterson’s sisters clapped, and the kiddie 
said : “ He’s always caught at last, but he 
would have been in a week Jo-morrow! ” 


II. 

You never saw such a surprised school 
as Bloxham when the sides were posted up 
for the Seniors v. Juniors match. There 
were twenty-four names on the paper, 
beautifully written by our prize scribe, 
Bertram, but one only was the cynosure of 
every eye. I had kept the secret well 
since that evening, ten days ago, when 
Greatorex and I went up the river in one 
of Gamp’s tubs. 

Of course I had had a long talk with 
Greatorex and one or two others before 
coming to the momentous decision to put 
Paterson into the team, but I had really 
made up my mind the same evening; and 
as the Captain is an autocrat at Bloxham, 
I should have persisted even if my usual 
confidants had been dead against me. As 
it was, they were inclined to empty the 
contents of the salt-cellars on my enthusi¬ 
astic statements with respect to the left¬ 
hander’s hitting powers, and it needed 
Greatorex’s endorsement to pull me through 
without the risk of earning then and there 
a character for the use of the long bow. 

I meant the name to come as a surprise 
to the Fifth and Sixth especially, and I 
was equally determined \o keep my horse 
dark to the last. Paterson never had 
played cricket at School. Why should he 
start now ? The Seniors were dying to 
know what he could do, but I kept mum 
and told Paterson on no account to allow 
himself to be interviewed. 

Greatorex and I took every available 
opportunity of tubbing up to Paterson’s 
place and giving him a bit of practice at 
long-range firing, and he acquitted himself 
with such unerring skill that I felt little 
doubt that he would do himself and the 
Juniors credit on the great day. 

The match was an all-day affair—that is, 
we started at eleven o’clock on Saturday, 
June 16, and drew stumps at seven o’clock 
in the evening. If the weather was good 
it w ; as seldom that the match was not 
finished, for the Seniors seldom all needed 
to bat twice. Last year, for instance, they 


had made 187 in their first innings and 
got us out twice for an aggregate of 154. 

This year the scores were likely to be 
low, because the week had been wet and 
the ground was sodden. The bowling, too, 
on both sides was much above the average. 
Greatorex, for instance, was really a good 
wet-wicket bowler, whilst Sanderson, of 
the Sixth, was exceptionally tricky. 

There was a splendid audience—the best 
on record. With the town the inclusion of 
Paterson was very popular, and all the 
relatives of the day-boys, to the third and 
fourth generation, helped to swell the 
throng. As for the School, the only 
absentees, as far as I know, were Jinks 
Minor, who had something which the 
School hoped might prove to be measles, 
and Kelso, who never could learn which 
side of a bat was the business side, 
and who had gone botanising “ by him¬ 
self.” 

The Juniors were frightfully excited this 
year, too. The Lower Fourth, which, with 
Paterson, had now three representatives in 
the team, were swelling out visibly, whilst 
the Remove, which had two, openly lorded 
it over the Third, which had only one—our 
little wicket-keeper. 

Of course, Paterson brought his father, 
mother, and two sisters. Mr. Paterson 
and the Head seemed old cronies, and I 
heard the latter congratulating Mr. 
Paterson on his son’s selection, and the 
father’s reply : “ I’m glad he’s in, and I’ve 
corne to see how he shapes, but lie’s only a 
slogger. If he hits one, it goes—well, it 
goes —but—he is sure to be caught even¬ 
tually. He’s a left-hander, you know, and 
I daresay Carter chose him largely on that 
account, for a left-hander worries the other 
side and takes the sting out of the bowlers’ 
favourite break—eh, Doctor?” 

“ Ah, there was a left-harvder in our 
team in 186—” began the Doctor, but at 
that moment I had to go out to field 
because the Seniors had won the toss and 
had elected to bat. I should have liked 
to pay my respects to Mrs. Paterson and 
the girls, but the Head monopolised them, 
so that I had to be content to raise my 
cap at twenty yards. 

There is not much to tell concerning the 
events of the morning. It was lightning 
cricket—or perhaps it might more aptly be 
described as processional cricket. The 
batsmen came, took centre, and took their 
departure. Of course, we were simply 
wild with delight when the crime de la 
crime of the Seniors failed before 
Greatorex and Pilman, but when we not 
only did as badly, but still worse, our joy 
was turned to sorrow, our smiles to tears— 
figuratively speaking. 

I had only one consolation in the work 
before lunch, and that was in the fact that 
I was top scorer on either side with 12, 
and as I lunched with the Patersons in 
their drag and heard a good deal about 
that important fact, I felt fairly well 
satisfied with myself, if not with my 
team. 

But we were all horribly disappointed 
with Paterson himself. He had mistimed 
his first ball, had hit it as straight up and 
nearly as high as Salisbury steeple, and 
had been promptly “ caught and bowled ” 
for a duck. Of course, that might have 
happened to anybody, but I was disap¬ 
pointed nevertheless, for I wanted Pater¬ 
son at least to justify his selection. 

Well, at 2.30 the game stood at two com¬ 
pleted innings of 56 and 43 respectively, 
and four and a-half hours to go. 

Lunch had intervened—a pretty lengthy 
affair—and it looked, at this rate, as 
though the match were going to be over 


for afternoon tea. But the first two went 
for breaking the hearts of our bowlers, 
and stayed in forty minutes for fifteen 
runs. 

The kids in the Lower School “ boo’d ” 
them, but they continued their blocking 
tactics until our little wicket-keeper took 
Masham smartly and brought his funereal 
career to an end. But the newcomer, 
Burton, was a horse of another colour, and 
rattled up a dozen in as many minutes 
ere I took him in the slips. Nobody failed, 
though nobody did big things. Mashiter 
made 25—the biggest score of the match so 
far—and the innings ended at 4.20 for 106, 
leaving us 120 to get to win. 

I found Paterson’s sisters confident we 
should do it. They hazarded the state¬ 
ment that I should make half of them—a 
very kind prophecy, but a false one all 
the same, for I had to be content with 18, 
whilst my comrade put on nine. I left 
him in, and sent Mounsey to the wickets. 
He put a four through the slips, and drove 
a straight one to the bowling screen before 
he was clean bowled by Sanderson. 

Then I had an inspiration. I told 
Paterson to put on hie pads and go in 
next. It was the best move I could have 
made. He was just burning to redeem his 
credit with me and establish it with the 
School, and every moment spent kicking 
his heels in anxiety only rendered his suc¬ 
cess less likely. 

When Paterson went in our score stood 
at 44, with extras, and less than half-an- 
hour later it had jumped up to the 
century ! 

No one who saw it will ever forget that 
half-hour. It was the most glorious hour 
of life I ever spent. Sanderson thought 
he was going to say “ ditto, ditto ” to last 
time, but he was never more mistaken in 
hie life. Paterson stepped calmly out and 
hit him clean over the ropes. He broke 
his duck with a six ! 

That wae only the beginning. Paterson 
didn’t understand singles. His next ball 
hit the front of the pavilion so hard that 
the sound of the bombardment was heard 
above the Juniors’ cheers. He put the 
next in the very same direction, but not 
so far, and his sisters had to dodge it. 
Two sixes and a four in three balls spoiled 
Sanderson’s average for the season almost. 
But that was the end of the over, and 
before he got another ball two more 
Juniors had come and gone! 

The Seniors’ captain had promptly taken 
Sanderson off and put on Bousfield, a chap 
who believed he bowled genuine South 
African googlies, but only succeeded in 
producing overhand lobs. Paterson liked 
them. The left-hander smote them hard. 
I heard the Head say, when the second 
ball went oyer the elms, that he had never 
seen the thing done before—“ not even in 
186—.” 

There was dismay in the Senior ranks. 
This man must be got rid of, or their 
immemorial line of victories would come 
to an end. The field spread itself to the 
horizon, so to speak. Long-fields were as 
plentiful as mushrooms on a dewy morn¬ 
ing. But Paterson went for sixes. He 
did not believe in smaller fry. The 
Juniors yelled; they danced; they 
screamed. The Seniors looked as glum 
as frozen mutton. And the left-hander 
went on smiting. 

Meanwhile, a mournful procession 
come and gone. By the time Paterson had 
reached his fifty and the century was 
hoisted, ten men had departed. He had 
only two more men to help him—or hinder 
him—which ?—and twenty rura needed for 
victory. 

Sanderson, the high and mighty, h*** 
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been re-instated, and he meant to get 
Paterson’s wicket this over, or die in the 
attempt! Here is the diary of the over : 
1st ball, broke Doctor’s dining-room 
window for six. 2nd ball, hit the bowler’s 
screen and thus failed to reach the boun¬ 
dary—two. 3rd ball, nearly killed the 
I>octor’s pony in the paddock adjoining 
the cricket field—six. 4th ball, four men 
on the boundary tried to catch it, and thus 


The Left-Hander. 

became too many cooks—four. 5th ball, 
skied—caught—out! 

With two wanted, Paterson marched to 
the pavilion as if he had failed, but we 
yelled our heads off nearly, and the Doctor 
shook hands with him as he passed by. 
He had made 67—not only one of the 
highest, but perhaps the most rapid in¬ 
nings ever made for the Juniors. 

Did we win? Ah, you may well ask. 


There were two wickets to fall, and you 
might have thought there was no room for 
doubt. But there was. They had to 
scrape for those two runs like hens scratch¬ 
ing for corn on a deal board. 

But we won by one wicket, after having 
our hearts in our mouths so long that they 
seemed inclined to stay there. However, 
better there than in your boots. What do 
you think ! 
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The Hoy's Otun Taper . 

My Wanderings among the Arabs. 

IL—GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO. 


By P. R. SALMON, F.R.P.S. 


N owadays one often hears the expres¬ 
sion “ Go to Jericho,” but it falls 
to the lot of a very few of those who are 
given the command to be able to carry 
the instructions out to the letter. The 
saying is looked upon, and rightly too, 
as a slang term, and equivalent to the 
saying “Go to Coventry,” but how the 
saying arose is a matter of controversy, 
and one I need not deal with here. The 
district of Jericho, however, is not at all a 
bad one to be told to go to, as I hope 
to prove; but the task of getting there 
is not a light one, even when one sets 
out from Jerusalem like I did on several 
occasions, as the journey from Jerusalem, 
to Jericho was a favourite one of mine 
during my nomadic life among the Arabs. 

Jericho by road is nineteen miles from 
Jerusalem, the village lying E.N.E. of the 
Holy City, and now known to the Arabs 
as Eriha. The term ‘‘going down” is a 
perfectly correct one, as the district of 
Jericho is in a hole, as can be seen by 
the traveller who stands on one of the 
hills which surround Jerusalem, and looks 
towards the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea, where Jericho is situated; or, 
looked at in another way, Jerusalem is 
2,490 feet above the sea level, whereas 
Jericho is below it, and is said to be the 
lowest place of habitation on earth; so the 
saying “ going down ” will be readily 
understood. Again, it takes from four 
and a-half to five hours to go to Jericho, 
but it takes from six to seven hours to 
return, because of the uphill journey to 
Jerusalem. 

The usual way of going to Jericho is 
on camels, mules, or horses; some, how¬ 
ever, prefer a carriage; but 1 never knew 
any Englishman attempt the walk. Most 
of the Russian pilgrims walk the distance. 
The road is rough and bleak, and the 
land barren nearly all the way, there 
being no trees or shade except that 
afforded by one or two old ruined 
khans or rest-houses. A carriage 
might be thought the easiest way of 
travelling; but in my opinion it is not, 
for the road is very rough in places, and 
the travellers often have to get out and 
walk while the carriage is piloted over 
cracks—veritable precipices in miniature 
—in the road, as to sit in the native 
carriage while it is being literally rushed 
over these rough places would mean a 
series of broken bones. When the German 
Emperor visited Palestine about thirteen 
years ago an attempt was made to level 
the road somewhat so that his Majesty 
might remain seated during the whole 
journey, but the repair was only tem¬ 
porary, and the road is almost as bad as 
ever it was. The authorities, I think, 
felt sorry they ever attempted to do any¬ 
thing to the road, as the Kaiser never 
passed over it after all, he deciding not to 
go to Jericho. 

It was on a bright April morning that I 
set out on horseback from my tent under 
the shadow of the walls of Jerusalem in 
search of adventure along the road, which, 
as most people know, is of great historical 
as well as religious interest. I was alone, 
and dressed in full Arab dress. I knew 
well the difficulties a European in Western 
dress, and not knowing the language, w’as 
likely to meet with, but I thought that I 
had been sufficiently long in the country, 


and knew enough of the language, to get 
through to the goal and back again in a 
day or two without meeting with any 
great difficulties, or any sensational 
adventures. 

My idea was first to spy out the land, 
and afterwards take my tent and pitch 
it in or near Jericho or on the banks of 
Jordan for a time. Passing along the 
city wall from the Damascus gate to that 
of St. Stephen’s on the eastern side of 
Jerusalem, I descended into the Kidron 
Valley, over the brook—which was quite 
dry—and up the camel road which 
ascends the Mount of Olives at the back 
of the village of Siloam, then up over 
the hill, and within half an hour reached 
Bethany, which is two miles from 
Jerusalem. 

Bethany is known to the Arabs as 
El-Azariyeh, or the town of Lazarus, for 
it is where Lazarus lived with his sisters 
Martha and Mary, and their house—now 
in ruins—is pointed out by the inhabit¬ 
ants, who are always on the look-out for 
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strangers, it being so near to Jerusalem 
and a favourite walk on a cool afternoon 
or evening. The Arabs (Moslems) regard 
Lazarus as a saint, and take particular 
care of his tomb, and for many years 
they would not allow Christians to visit 
it. The situation of Bethany is very 
beautiful and peaceful; it lies on the 
south-eastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives, and a considerable number of 
almond, fig, olive, carob, apricot, mul¬ 
berry, and pomegranate trees adorn the 
immediate neighbourhood, the whole 
forming a very- pleasing contrast to the 
surrounding district, which is somewhat 
barren and desert-like. 

A disagreeable feature of Bethany is 
the immense number of dogs, all ap¬ 
parently stray mongrels; and these crea¬ 
tures were in some way sagacious enough 
to detect my true nationality—they 
dislike strangers—as soon as I entered 
the village. An Arab riding a mule 
about a hundred yards in front of me 
entered the village without arousing any 
suspicion on the part of the half-asleep 


dogs lying in the shade; but the moment 
I approached them they became animated, 
and commenced howling as only the 
mongrel dogs of the East can howl. The 
howls brought out other hidden dogs from 
the shade of the houses until I had about 
fifty around me Bnarling and snapping at 
my legs. All attempts to keep them off 
with the short whip-stick I carried were 
in vain; they impeded my progress by 
getting in between the legs of the horse, 
and my position for a time was distinctly 
uncomfortable. 

A few of the natives looked out of their 
houses, but took very little notice. They 
were mostly women and children, and I, 
noticing an absence of the typical blood¬ 
thirsty-looking Arab, pulled out my 
revolver as a last resort, and fired the six 
shots it held into the centre of the howl¬ 
ing group. The effect was magical; the 
dogs scampered off, and all might have 
been well had not my horse taken fright, 
and carried me at lightning speed through 
the village, and up a neighbouring hill on 
the summit of which is the Stone of Rest, 
marking the site where Martha met 
Jesus. The uphill gallop served to slow 
down my steed, and I was able to resume 
my journey for a little while in peace. 
I had no intention of stopping at Bethany, 
as I knew the place so well, but I went 
through the village quicker than I in¬ 
tended to do. Bethany, although beauti¬ 
fully situated, and so very fertile, is a 
miserable place; the village itself is but a 
collection of about sixty squalid hovels 
inhabited by Moslems. 

I had settled down for a comfortable 
ride after leaving the Bethany hill, but 
before I had gone a mile I saw an Arab 
on horseback standing beside the road¬ 
side, and when I got up to him he paid 
me the usual compliments, and galloped 
up beside me, with the intention of accom¬ 
panying me as a guide to Jericho, for 
which service he, of course, expected to 
be paid. I was in no way surprised, as 
I had heard all about the guides who 
stand outside Bethany, and on the road 
to Jericho, and their story is an interest¬ 
ing one. 

The road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
has from time immemorial been considered 
a dangerous one, hence it being selected 
for the scene of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. There is little or no danger 
to-day, but in by-gone times it was un¬ 
questionably infested by bands of thieves. 
I made several inquiries while living 
there, but I could trace no authentic case 
of highway robbery during the memory 
of living Arabs. Anyway, in days gone by, 
proper and armed escorts were put upon 
the road in order to ensure the safety 
of travellers, the escort charging from 
ten to thirty shillings for his company. 
The guides proved their worth, and in 
course of time drove highwaymen from 
the road, and made the passage safe. 
The escort business, however, has never 
been discontinued—chiefly, I suppose, 
because it pays so w’ell—and not a few 
tourists like to be escorted by one or two 
picturesquely attired and armed Arabs 
on beautiful Arab steeds. A curious 
feature of the business is that the right 
to escort travellers in this way is held 
by the sheik of a village near to Bethany, 
and named Abu Dis; and further, the 
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escorts, and, in fact, the whole population 
of the village, consist ef one family. The 
natives appear to have no occupation other 
than that of escorting travellers along the 
Jericho road; and from what I could see 
of the family when I visited the village on 
another occasion, I should say the busi¬ 
ness pays so well that it is likely to go on 
for many years yet. 

The Arabs try to make the traveller 
believe that the laws of the country com- 
1 him to have an escort, but such, I 
ve every reason to think, is not the 
law at all; it is simply an old-established 
dodge of getting large fees from the 
traveller. 

It cannot, however, be denied that it is 
safer for a European to be accompanied 
than to go alone, especially if he does not 
know a little of the language, or is dressed 
in Western clothes, for an escort—who, by 
the way, does his work well—drives off 
molesting beggars, sees (or should do) that 
the people of Jericho deal honestly with 
travellers, and further prevents Turkish 
officers and other petty functionaries 
worrying the traveller, as all unescorted 
travellers who are strangers are regarded 
as fair game by the mercenary Arabs. A 
Jericho escort considers himself to be far 
above the average guide or dragoman—he 
is, in fact, a policeman-soldier. The Teal 
fun—for the onlooker—comes in when the 
esoort quarrels with Turkish officials at 
Jericho, about backsheesh mostly. It is 
then that choice Arabic language, luckily 
sot understood by the unsuspecting 
tourist, is heard, and one sees revolvers 
and daggers handled, but rarely, if ever, 
seriously used. I have seen nothing worse 
than a little work with the fists, and pos¬ 
sibly a little blood, but usually out of the 
sight of the average tourist, and the com¬ 
batants usually finish up with a few kind 
words, and possibly ooffee and cigarettes 
at a wayside Arab cafe. But to return to 
my companion and would-be escort. 

After the usual preliminaries, during 
which the Arab found no difficulty in de¬ 
tecting my nationality, I informed him as 
courteously as I could, in his own language, 
that 1 was going only for a canter along 
the road, and that his aid was not con¬ 
sidered necessary, as I might not reach 
Jericho. I further informed him that I 
was no Western sightseer, and that I had 
little or no money upon me. He, how¬ 
ever, was not to be so easily shaken off, 
and told me the most horrible stories of 
murder and plunder connected with the 
road, most of which were, I am sure, in¬ 
ventions on his part, or had been handed 
down from generation to generation. He 
asked me to show my teskerah (a Turkish 
passport or permit to travel in the 
country), and this I was able to do, but 
he still persisted in accompanying me. 

The thought of riding away from him 
occurred to me, but on second thoughts 
I decided not to do so, as his handsome 
Arab steed was a far better horse than 
mine, and there was also the problem of 
getting back again, not to mention the 
prospect of my making many other jour¬ 
neys along the road. So I told him, 
finally, that if he came with me he would 
have to wait for his money or apply to 
the consul for it. This seemed to decide 
him, as there were prospects of some ready- 
money customers following, and he 
gradually fell behind, and I lost sight of 
him until later in the day, when I saw 
him come into Jericho with a party of 
American tourists. We afterwards had 
coffee and cigarettes together at an Arab’s 
house, and became in the end very good 
friends. 


After my would-be escort left me, an 
easy ride of about two hours brought me 
to an old ruined building called by the 
Arabs Khan Hadrur, which is supposed 
to be a half-way house, and it is here that 
travellers usually rest and partake of re¬ 
freshments. I was t-old that I should 
find some one here, and be able to purchase 
milk and something to eat, but the place 
was apparently deserted. The district all 
around here is practically barren and deso¬ 
late, and tradition localises the parable of 
the Good Samaritan here; it is stated, 
moreover, that the ruined khan marks the 
spot where the inn mentioned in the Bible 
story stood. Such an event can well be 
imagined, as the wandering Arabs could 
easily attack and overcome one in such a 
desolate place, hills stretching away in 
all directions for miles, and not a sign of 
a habitation of any kind or a living per¬ 
son. After leaving the district of Abu 
Dis I had seen nothing but a few frolic¬ 
some goats on the hills doing their best 
to find something edible in the nooks and 
crannies among the rocks, and had met 
only about half a dozen Arabs along with 
a string of camels laden with drain-pipes, 
salt from the Dead Sea, and other goods. 
These fellows were most respectful, and 
we exchanged the usual salutations, one 
of them concluding with “ NeharakS&id ” 
(May your day be happy). 

After a short rest at the khan I started 
upon the concluding half of my journey 
with a glad heart, knowing well that the 
most dreary part of my journey was over. 
The* descent or “ going down ” was more 
marked during the last half of the jour¬ 
ney, and at times the road down the moun¬ 
tain side was positively dangerous—a slip, 
and I might have been hurled some hun¬ 
dreds of feet into the depths below. My 
horse was quite accustomed to the road, 
the Jerusalem dealer from whom I hired 
it had told me, but several times I thought 
it safer to dismount. Along the road the 
most beautiful panoramic views of the 
Dead Sea basin and the mountains of Moab 
were to be obtained; the latter are very 
picturesque in outline and of an extremely 
rich colour, reds and browns predominat¬ 
ing, while the sea itself is a very beautiful 
dark blue. Some cave-dwellings, thanks 
to some smoke from the fires, were seen on 
the Bides of the mountains on the opposite 
side of the valley and some considerable 
distance away, but by the aid of my bin¬ 
oculars I was able to distinguish some 
Bedouin women at work in the caves and 
their children playing dangerously near 
the edge of the precipice, the valley (Wady 
El-Kelt) being at places very deep indeed, 
and nothing to prevent a wanderer falling 
over into it. One sees much of this 
romantic and picturesque valley during 
the journey, and at one point one has to 
pass through a stream, which, of course, 
varies in depth according to the season of 
the year; but at no time, I believe, is the 
ford impassable. This particular stream 
is supposed to be the brook Cherith, beside 
which Elijah was fed by ravens, and the 
valley that of Achor, mentioned in Joshua. 

A further ride brought me to the edge 
of the hilly district, from which a magni¬ 
ficent view of the plain whereon stand the 
mud-houses of Jericho could be seen in the 
distance. The mountainous district ends 
very abruptly, and is joined on to the plain 
as if the hills had been chopped almost 
vertically with a knife. It was at this point 
I met an American lady, accompanied by 
a guide, and returning to Jerusalem. Dur¬ 
ing the few minutes’ talk I had with her, 
I ventured to tell her that it was dan¬ 
gerous to have a gold watch lightly pinned 


to her blouse, as I saw she had, but she 
ignored my advice, and told me that she 
had always worn it in that way when 
travelling. On my return to Jerusalem, 
however, some days later, I saw her again, 
and she told me that she had lost the watch 
on the road, and regretted not taking my 
advice. 

A hot and monotonous ride of about half 
an hour brought me to Jericho, which is 
said to be not only the lowest place on 
earth, but the warmest, and I certainly 
have no wish to go to a warmer. The heat 
was suffocating ; but there are two passably 
good hotels or inns there, and in one of 
these I quickly sought refuge. Jericho 
consists of a collection of the most squalid 
hovels, built chiefly of mud and inhabited 
by about three hundred people, who ap¬ 
pear to be of a very degenerate race; the 
children wear no clothes at all, and are 
terribly dirty. The village itself is a 
miserable place, and the hot unhealthy 
climate has a relaxing effect. The gar¬ 
dens and vineyards surrounding the place 
are, however, the most beautiful in the 
whole of the country, and the many kinds 
of fruit delicious. Jericho itself cannot be 
considered a health resort, and compara¬ 
tively few people go there, as there is 
really nothing of interest to see, unless 
one mixes with the natives, as I did, for 
the purpose of studying their life and 
habits, and I was fortunate in being 
invited to witness an Arab wedding. The 
place is now chiefly used as a kind of 
headquarters when the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea are to be visited, they- being 
about eight miles distant—a good two 
hours’ journey. 
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By Hastings draper. 

'Dobbaoee Bkil Bahadur, a naik f of Punjaubese, 
-D And the time when I met him was the last of the 
Jubilees; 

He'd come over to join the show, and, to cut things 
short. 

He was being photographed down at Hampton Court 

At tho Agricultural Hall, riding his chestnut mare, 
He sent the tent-pegs flying like teeth from a dental 
chair; 

Flashed the blade of his sabre, fell the lemon in two, 
Heads on posts belaboured, feats that cavalry do. 

Once when up in the Funjaub, the regiment in dismay, 
Carbines over troopers’ heads nightly stolen away; 
A brand-new fetock of carbines, fixed by iron chain 
Running through the trigger-guards, all were bagged 
again. 

Next night Naik Bahadur stripped himself to his 
skin 

And to his Metford carbine slipped the " nickels” J in: 
Creeping along the shadow’s, nearly invisible he, 
Just outside the compound, climbed a mango tree. 

Up there watched Bahadur till the pale moon grew dim; 
Saw six forms pass under, naked, well oiled, and slim ; 
Six long-legged Afridis lost in the shadows soon. 
Then on wall of the “ compound ” shown by tho 
waning moon. 

Those six long-legged Afridis after an hour or two 
Stole from wall of the compound into Bahadur's view; 
Each one carried a carbine, going at a stealthy run ; 
Bahadur from the mango potted them every one. 

A screwdriver they also found where the Afridis 
dropped. 

Bobbagee's now a sergeant; all the dacoities stopped. 
The proof of this narration, if you should doubtful be, 
Bobbagee Bhil Bahadur told it himself to me. 

• Dacoity=a robbery, 
f Naik=a corporal. 

J Nickels=nickel-plated bullets. 
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Mountain Climbing with the C.H.A. 

By W. a. HANSON, 

Author of “A Gipsy Holiday," etc. 


M y first introduction to the joys of moun¬ 
tain climbing was effected through 
the Co-operative Holidays Association; 
which every summer has guest houses at 
five centres, at which this most invigorat¬ 
ing form of physical exercise may be in¬ 
dulged in—namely, Amblesideand Keswick 
in the English Lake District, Bangor and 
Barmouth in Wales, and Row in Scotland. 

It was in August 1907 that I first became 
acquainted as a climber with the Cumber¬ 
land mountains, though I had been to the 
Lake District before, and gazed from a 
respectful distance at their dizzy heights. 
At the plain and unadorned building, once 
a woollen mill, that stands beside the 


downpour of rain, so that ere we got down 
to Braithwaite we were drenched to the 
skin. The less ardent spirits, who had 
descended into the Coledale Valley, were 
fortunate enough to get into shelter before 
the storm burst; but the wet ones found 
some compensation in the spectacle of a 
fine double rainbow flung, as it were, like a 
celestial bridge across Bassenthwaite Lake. 

The only other real climb we attempted 
that week was Helvellyn, which we as¬ 
cended from Wvthburn. That day there 
was not a cloud on any mountain, except 
Scawfell and its pikes, and I shall never 
forget the glorious view from the summit, 
extending from the Galloway mountains 


After lunching by Taylor’s Ghyll Force, 
and leaving the empty lunch bags and other 
impedimenta hidden under a boulder, we 
pressed onwards to the Sty Head Tarn, 
where the less strenuous members of the 
party bade us farewell, their modest am¬ 
bition being to descend to Wastdale Head 
at the other end of the pass, and write 
their names in the visitors’ book of the 
famous inn. 

Following the little rivulet which feeds 
the Sty Head Tarn, and crossing it where 
it issues from Sprinkling Tarn, the track 
led us towards Great End, which we kept 
on our right, the “Red Ravine” being 
on the left. Then mounting by a grassy 



On the Summit, Scawfell Pike. Mickledore Chasm, Scawfell Pike. 


Newlands Beck, eighty or ninety young 
people of both sexes were gathered to¬ 
gether for the express purpose of attack¬ 
ing the easier mountains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Keswick, under the excellent 
leadership of Messrs. J. J. Kinninmonth 
and Percy Salter. 

Beginning with Castle Crag in Borrow- 
dale, Lobstone Band, Eel Crags, and Cat- 
bells, we went on next day over Causey 
Pike, Scar Crags, and Sail, and should 
have got to the top of Grassmoor, but the 
mist was too thick, so we turned back. 
The mist soon afterwards clearing a little, 
about a dozen of us, men and boys, tackled 
Grisedale Pike in the teeth of a westerly 
gale, which brought with it a copious 


and the Solway to Morecambe Bay. The 
descent was made to Thirlspot—an easy 
matter, just a two hours’ walk over boggy 
ground with loose boulders here and there 
and occasional torrents to be forded or 
leaped over. 

The following year (1906) I, with a few 
others, made my first ascent of Scawfell 
Pike, which, being a few feel higher than 
Scawfell, is rightfully the loftiest moun¬ 
tain in England. The climb properly 
begins at the foot of the Sty Head Pass, 
at Seatlnvaite, which is noted for being the 
wettest inhabited place in England, and for 
a villainous breed of sheepdogs, whose 
attentions to visitors are a little too 
marked to be agreeable. ( , 


slope to the top of Esk Hause, we bore to 
the right, and, leaving the pony track, fol¬ 
lowed the piles of stones which marked 
the way to the summit. The last part was 
very tiring, involving much scrambling 
over big boulders, but before four o’clock 
in the afternoon we were on the summit, 
which was, as usual, enwrapped in mist. 
After waiting for some time for the mist 
to lift, our patience was rewarded, and 
we made our way to Mickledore Ridge, 
connecting Scawfell Pike with Scawfell, 
where some crag-climbing was indulged in 
without a rope—a course which I do not 
recommend to others; and then, as we 
had not time to climb Scawfell, and the 
mist was thickening again, we judged it 
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prudent to retrace our steps, reaching 
the Sty Head Tarn again about seven 
o’clock. 

In 1910 I was one of the first C.H.A. 
party to make the ascent of Great Gable 
from the Sty Head Pass. The snow was 
on the fells in places, and the view of 
Scawfell Pike from the summit was ample 
reward for our exertions. Great Gable is, 
indeed, in the words of one who had 
climbed it many times, “ Grand to look at, 
grand to look from, and grand to climb.” 

Descending to Green Gable down an easy 
gullv on the Ennerdale side of Great 
Gable, one of the men dislodged a small 
boulder, which just grazed the head of a 
boy below. Another inch or two and the 
consequences might have been serious. In 
the dip between Green Gable and Bran 
dreth was a quantity of snow, which 
tempted the younger members of the party 
to indulge in a brief snowballing match. 
The final descent was made over Grey 
Knotts to the “ Drum House ” in Honister 
Pass : and at Seatoller we rejoined the 
non-climbers, who had turned back after 
lunching with us at the Sty Head Tarn. 

The next day some of us were anxious 
to follow' up our success with the conquest 
of Blencathra or Saddleback, but no official 
C.H.A. guide was available. However, 
one of Millican Dalton’s ‘‘ Gipsies,” re¬ 
ferred to in my article in the “ B.O.P.” of 
December 24. 1910, was staying in the 
neighbourhood, and kindly volunteered his 
services. 

It was a sultry morning, and we antici¬ 
pated another fine day ; but by the time we 
arrived at Threlkeld a change had come 
over the weather conditions. A thick mist 
was slowly creeping down the mountain 
side, and as we walked along the road to 
Scales a drizzling rain began to fall; but 
we decided to push on to Scales Tarn, and 
then, if the weather worsened, to return 
by the same route. Nevertheless, when, 
after we had lunched below the tarn, the 


question of return was again mooted, we 
valiantly scorned the idea, although it was 
Taining more heavily, and the tarn looked 
sufficiently wefrd in the mist to make one 
think of ‘‘magic barks” and ‘‘demon 
boatmen.” For did not “ Blencathra ” 


mean *‘ Haunted Hill,” or ‘‘ Hill of 
Devils ”! 

Leaving the shores of the tarn, we 
speedily attacked the “ Sharp Edge,” and 
then our difficulties Began. The rain had 
now ceased, but a keen north-east wind 


was blowing, and we could scarcely see a 
yard ahead, while the ridge was so narrow 
in one or two places that a horseback 
riding attitude was the only safe and prac¬ 
ticable one; but our leader cheered us by 
sjiying that it was a good job it was 


misty, as, could we have seen how it looked 
on a clear day, some of us would never 
have had the courage to attempt it. 

However, we reached the grassy sum¬ 
mit at last, without any casualties; but no 
view rewarded us. Still, we were ” on 


great Blencathra s haunted crest,” having 
tasted “ the joy of life in steepness over¬ 
come,” and we thought our difficulties 
were over. But the mist thickened, and, 
after several unsuccessful attempts to 
strike the ridge-path leading down, we 


were forced to take to the screes, for no 
one wanted to return by the Sharp Edge 
by which we had come. 

The descent was rough and painful. One 
man slid, with disastrous consequences to 
his nether garments, and as he ruefully 
rubbed his shins he murmured : ‘‘ To me 
high mountains are a feeling ! ” Some of 
the ladies, too, were in a pickle, but they 
took things cheerfully, and after nearly 
two hours’ painful scrambling we all 
reached the Threlkeld road again in safety, 
much to the relief of the leader, to whose 
carefulness and ready help, however, the 
whole party was indebted ; though he de¬ 
clared that he dared not show his face 
at the guest house after such an escapade, 
but left us at Keswick with profuse 
apologies to the ladies for having brought 
them down the mountain by a way more 
direct than delightful. 


The same year I set foot for the first 
time on the Scottish mountains, my first 
ascent of Ben Lomond being made from 
ltowardennan. The climb is somewhat 
monotonous—very like that of Helvellyn 
from the Thirlmere side ; but the view from 
the summit, partly veiled though it was in 
swirling mists, wdiich ever and anon lifted, 
revealing enchanting glimpses of loch and 
ben, was indescribably grand. To the 
north-west was the Arrochar and Loch-an- 
Slui group, including Ben Vorlich, Ben 
Vane, the Cobbler, and Ben Ime; while 
in the distance was Ben Cruachan with its 
double summit. Due north was Ben More, 
with Ben Laoigh between it and Ben 
Cruachan. On a clear day Ben Nevis 
might have been seen, but the most dis¬ 
tant peak we could make out that day was 
Ben Lawers in the Grampians. Nearer at 
hand were Ben Ledi and Ben Venue guard¬ 
ing the Trossachs and Loch Katrine ; while 
due west were the Lake of Menteith and the 



C.H.A. Party climbing Ben Lomond. 



The Cobbler. 
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winding Forth, and Stirling Castle in the 
distance from the sun shining on it. 

The only other climb attempted by the 
C.H.A. is Ben Ime, and owing to various 
circumstances that is rarely successfully 
accomplished. Once an unfortunate party 
got lost in the mist, and had to spend the 
night on the mountain, eventually finding 
their way down at two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. On the occasion I tackled it, it 
proved an abortive attempt, though had 
I been able to do as I liked I should not 
have turned back. 

It had been a wet night, and when we 
got out of the train at Arrochar it looked 
like being what the Scotch call a “ fine 
saft day.” The visitors at Ross’s Hotel 
assembled on the terrace to see us pass, 
amusement rather than admiration de- 

} >icted on their faces. No doubt we did 
ook a queer crew. The bulky form of our 
leader, Mr. H-»—, was enveloped in a 
voluminous gaberdine, while a sou’-wester 
protected his “upper storey.” Others 
were attired in oilskins, mackintoshes 
bicycle-capes, and overcoats, though 


some optimistic souls had ventured 
forth without waterproof covers of any 
kind. 

The approach to the mountain was made 
by walking round the head of Loch Long 
to the cottage at Sugach, where the 
bracken-covered lower slopes of the Cobbler 
were breasted. In spite of heavy showers 
and frequent entanglement in boggy places, 
we worked our way above Glen Croe to the 
corrie between the Cobbler and Ben Ime, 
where a halt was called for lunch. 
Although it was still drizzling with rain 
our spirits were high, and it was with a 
feeling of disappointment that we heard 
after lunch the order given to retreat. We 
begged that we might be allowed to go -a 

little higher; but the inflexible H-, 

whose commanding form loomed larger 
than ever in the mist, shook his head 
emphatically. 

Reluctantly we turned back, and, splash¬ 
ing our way through streamlet and bog, 
speedily reached the belt of bracken once 
more, and then the shore of the loch. The 
tide being out, we made a bee-line across 


the sands to Arrochar. What mattered it 
that a river had to be forded! Our feet 
were so thoroughly wet that twenty such 
streams could not have made them wetter. 
Some who removed their boots and stock¬ 
ings were unable to get them on again, and 
had to walk the mile from the hotel to 
the railway station barefoot. While they 
were performing this penance, the mist 
was gradually lifting from the bens; 
and, ere the train came in, the sun was 
genially shining on us in a way that 
was most exasperating, however welcome 
its warmth. 

“ Had we only had this at the lunch- 
place,” we sighed, “ we should have been 
at the top of Ben Ime now, instead of 
going back ignominiously at a quarter to 
three.” But the luxury of a hot bath, 
and the comfortable feeling that followed, 
was some compensation for our trials and 
disappointment; and Mother Nature strove 
to make amends later by allowing us to 
witness one of those magnifioent sunsets 
which are the glory of the dying day oa 
the Gareloch. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.” 

By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer), 


CHAPTER VX 

AM afraid the general run of youngsters 
are not particularly fond of this 
branch of cricket, and are certainly not 
over-keen in taking part in fielding prac¬ 
tice. It seems to be the idea of every boy 
that batting and bowling alone constitute 
the complete game of cricket, and that 
any noodle can field; but I say I have 
known many a first-class match won by 
smart fielding, and its importance can 
never be over-estimated. Teaching a boy 
to field properly, so that he not only 
stops the ball, but gathers it neatly and 
returns it with the same action, is the 
duty of every parent or coach who wants 
his pupil to become a good cricketer. 

When the batsman goes to the wicket 
he is “ on his own,” and the same may be 
said about the bowler, but whether the 
batsman or bowler is a success or failure 
doesn’t matter so very much, because, in 
either case, there are others who can be 
put in or on. However, if a fieldsman is a 
failure in his position there is nobody to 
make up for his errors, and not only is he 
upsetting ten men, besides himself, but 
for every run he gives by his clumsiness he 
is practically taking one away from the 
score which the batsman on his side have 
had the task of making. A good cricketer 
loves fielding at any time and under any 
conditions. 

Somehow it always seems to me that the 
youth looks upon fielding as something he 
has to do in return for his innings, and 
is always more or less devoutly hoping 
that the ball will not be hit in his direc¬ 
tion. Now, without any exaggeration, I 


.—COBBECT HELDINO AND THE WAT TO MAE 

promise you that, if you follow my advioe 
properly, you will look upon fielding as a 
pleasure very nearly related to batting. 

First of all let me tell you that, in local 
cricket, I have noticed time after time 
fieldsmen gathering the ball badly and 
missing every catch which came to the 
hand, simply because the hands and arms 
were held too stiffly. To those of my young 
readers who find that somehow they oan- 
not field well, although they get to the ball 
and are not in any way nervous, I would 
advise the seeking of a remedy in the 
manner in which the arms and hands are 
held. Let the joints be fairly loose and 
never rigid ; take the ball in the fingers, 
and not in the centre of the palm, above 
all things allowing the hands and arms to 
“give” with the ball. If this advice is 
followed, the bad fielder will soon notice 
an appreciable improvement. 

Catching, in most matches which are not 
first-class, is generally very weak, and I 
would like to touch upon that part of 
fielding first, because failure to stop a 
ball may result in a run or two, the 
dropping of a catch may mean a hundred 
runs against your own team. Personally, 
I have been a sinner in this respect, and 
can remember more than one occasion 
when I have missed a man before he 
scored and his subsequent scoring of a 
century. 

Making a lofty catch on the boundary, 
the fieldsman’s hands and elbows will drop 
perceptibly. It is best for the hands to be 
held with the wrists close together, and 
the fingers pointing towards the on-coming 


IT SIMPLE. 

ball (they will point upwards in catching 
a skyer and towards the batsman in taking 
a chance at short slip), and the elbows will 
be close into one’s sides. For long-field 
catches the hands had better be held high. 
Should the catch then be missed on the 
first attempt it may possibly be secured at 
the second. One-handed catches are made 
by thrusting out the hand boldly; the ball 
and the fieldsman’s sub-oonscious self do 
the rest. 

When a lofty hit is made into the long- 
field the man who is standing out near the 
boundary should make perfectly certain 
that he is standing deep enough. I have 
seen hundreds of catches missed by quite 
good cricketers owing to the running in 
too soon and misjudging the flight of the 
ball. If you happen to be ten yards too 
far back you can easily run in before the 
ball drops and get under it, but if ten 
yards too near the wicket it is a most 
difficult feat to get back and make the 
catch successfully. An illustration of the 
right and wrong ways of fielding will be 
found in another column. 

There are many young fieldsmen who 
stand in a listless apathetic attitude 
which conveys the impression that they 
are longing for the game to be over. 
Everything seems uninteresting to them 
because they don’t happen to be batting. 

The two virtues of ground fielding are 
safety and quickness. The ball must not 
only be stopped, but gathered cleanly; not 
merely returned; but sent back at full 
speed. In the out-field, ground must be 
made towards the advancing ball. It must 
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be met, not waited for. When long-on, 
for instance, gathers a ball hit straight 
towards him, he should be running at a 
fair speed. Nearer the wickets, the throw 
in must follow straight in from the motion 
of gathering the ball. It will happen 
sometimes that the objects, quickness and 
accuracy, are irreconcilable, when it will 
depend entirely upon circumstances which 
should be sacrificed. When there is a safe 
run, and the object is to prevent the bats¬ 
man trying it, speed is everything If the 
batsman is deterred by the quickness of 
the return, it will generally be too late 
for him to start when he discovers its in¬ 
accuracy. For running a man out direc¬ 
tion is so all-important that the throw 
must not be so hurried as to preclude the 
taking of a proper aim. From anywhere 
near the wicket the ball should be thrown 
back a full pitch on the bails. From long- 
leg or from out-field it should reach the 
wicket-keeper or the bowler as a long hop. 

How many of you have looked on at a 
game and seen a fieldsman running after a 
ball which has gone just wide of him, and 
is going straight to the boundary? You 
have probably felt inclined to yell some 
gratuitous advice, such as “ Pick it up! 
Don’t run at the side of the ball! ” But 
pursuing a ball which is on its way to the 
boundary is not simple to everybody, 
although I agree that most people run at 
the side of the ball long after it should 
have been picked up. 

The Jam of Nawanaghar—generally 
known as Ranji—gave some excellent ad¬ 
vice in regard to this, when he said : 
“ When the ball is travelling towards 
the boundary, and the fieldsman is 
running in the same direction, it is 
customary for him to get just within 
reach of it, and then dive forward for 
it, as one would try to catch a rabbit 
—the ball being in front of him at 
the time. This often means a miss and 
consequent delay. It is better to overtake 
the ball, and then, when level with it, or 
slightly past, drop the hand a foot or so in 
front of it. In this-way the ball runs into 
the hand, and there is a slighter margin 
for error.” 

One frequently comes across the quick¬ 
tempered fieldsman, who seeks relief for 
his feelings after some sin of omission by 
returning the ball to the bowler with all 
the strength at his command. If he would 
only wait until the game is over, and then, 
as a punishment, get somebody else to shy 
the ball with as much force at him, I 
could understand it, or even if he con¬ 
fined his attention to attempting to punish 
the wicket-keeper, who is comparatively 
well armed against the assault, his offence 
would be less unpardonable ; but a bowler’s 
hands need a little consideration, and a 
stinging return is poor consolation for a 
dropped catch. 

I have often noticed an advantage 
thrown away by a man in the field simply 
because he has not put himself in the 


best possible position to gather a ball after 
it is hit. For instance, a stroke is made in 
the direction of cover-point, extra-cover, 
or mid-off, and the fieldsman stops the ball 
high up or close to the ground, getting, 
perhaps, a round of applause for cleanly 
taking the ball, in a difficult position; but 



sometimes the angle at which the ball 
comes to hand could be made perfectly 
simple and easy if only the fieldsman had 
come in to meet it, and so gathered it when 
it was waist or chest high. It is astonish- 



Catchinc (Wrong Way). 


ing what a great difference this makes in 
being able to return the ball quickly to the 
wicket. 

With my last few words I would point 
out a fault which often grows on a man 
when he knows he is a good shot at the 
wicket. By dint of practice he can hit 
the wickets five times out of six at twenty 
or thirty yards range, and I am rather 


inclined to think this more of a curse than 
a blessing, for no sooner does he gather the 
ball, no matter whether there is a chance 
of ” running out ” or not, than he shies at 
the stumps with all the strength at his com¬ 
mand. In all probability, the excitement 
of the moment has a detrimental effect on 
his accuracy, and, as he never thinks of 
throwing a ” loop-hop,” the ball careers 
away on another journey, this time to a 
boundary. When he does bring off a “ run¬ 
out ” he is temporarily restored to favour, 
his fault is for a while forgotten, and his 
success encourages him to try again—to 
the bowler’s disgust. Carelessness, inatten¬ 
tion, standing too stolidly, and attempting 
to make easy catches appear difficult, 
are in my opinion the worst faults in field¬ 
ing with which we have to contend to-day. 

I am a great believer in youths putting 
in a certain amount of time at fielding 
practice, which can be easily done by one 
hitting a ball with a bat in various direc¬ 
tions, the others standing round and 
endeavouring to field and return as quickly 
and as cleanly as possible. It can also be 
done by throwing, but the thrower should 
always take care that the one to whom he 
sends the ball should stand a reasonable 
chance of getting to it. 

(To bo oontinued.) 

)&)£)& 

A SLIGHT 
MISCALCULATION. 

ack Crunch em was a charming person, 

A. witty talker on the things 
It's customary to converse on 
At parties—when a lady sings. 

An active man, despite his figure. 

Which was of somewliat awkward size; 

His handshake had such fearful vigour. 

It brought the tears into your eyes. 

Of course he never meant to hurt you. 

For Jack was nothing, if not nice: 

Yet though he'd nearly ev'ry virtue. 

That grip of his was like a vice. 

His victims felt they must endure it 
In silence—'tis the victim’s way : 

Till one decided he would cure it: 

He’d greeted Jack three times that day. 

It chanced he knew a boring fellow 
(Dick Squeeze), whose hands were like an eel : 
They were not slippery, or yellow. 

But pleasanter to see than feel. 

He soon arranged an early meeting 
*Twixt Jack the wit and Dick the bore ; 

For both were warmest in their greeting 
To those they had not met before. 

But killing two birds with one stone is 
A feat which practised skill demands: 

They both turned out to be old cronies. 

And never thought of shaking hands. 

W. F. G. Joseph. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN. 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES OX CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 


CHAPTER III.—ELEMENTARY TRICKS AND CONTRIVANCES OF GENERAL UTILITY. 


W e now advance a stage beyond the 
“ Box of Tricks,” and consider 
some developments arising out of it, and 
some devices of general utility which form 
a bridge between the more primitive 
tricks of the toyshop and the inex¬ 
haustible range of effects open to the 
advanced student of practical magic. 

Improved String Sticks. 

In the previous chapter the primitive 
form of this apparatus was described. In 


kind of string, about two inches long, 
doubled in the centre, and concealed at 
the outset between the first and second 
fingers of the left hand. As the visible 
string is doubled the folded centre is 
brought close up against the concealed 
piece, and both together held between the 
thumb and finger. The folded centre of 
the hidden piece is drawn up as the centre 
of the string proper, the relative positions 
of the two being as in fig. 9, with the 
thumb covering the lack of continuity. 



an elaboration of it, after the string has 
been apparently cut, the two pillars are 
taken apart and shown separately. Still, 
the string is made to run backwards and 
forwards, as in the original form of the 
trick, soon after they are placed together 
again. 

A section of the pillar v fig- 8) almost 
explains the construction. The strings 
(in this case there are two) pass down the 
inside of the pillars as before, and are 
wound round pulleys in the enlarged ends. 
The axle of one pulley projects a trifle, 
and is cut square. The other pulley axle 
is mortised to correspond, so that when 
the pillars are brought face to face the 
axle of the one pulley locks into the other, 
and both turn together; the pulley of 
either string, as it is unwound, winding 
a proportionate length of the other on to 
its own pulley. The general working of 
the trick is otherwise the same as in the 
simple form given in the previous chapter. 

The Cut String Restored. 

It adds to the effect of the trick to show 
that it can be accomplished without the 
use of the pillars at all, and this can be 
done quite easily. A piece of common 
string is doubled neatly in the centre, and 
cut with a knife or scissors. Rubbing 
the severed ends between his fingers, the 
performer shows them apparently rejoined, 
the string being in one piece, perfect and 
complete. 

This illusion is effected by the secret 
employment of a loose piece of the same 


Thus it is only the added piece that is 
divided, leaving the true string intact. 
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Under cover of any fanciful manipula¬ 
tion, the loose pieces are again concealed 
in the fingers, and the string shown whole. 

The Japanese Ball. 

(Other forms.) 

The “Japanese” ball is the subject of 
sundry improvements and developments. 


The first takes the form of a movable 
plug in the centre. The crooked hole 
is in this plug, which up to the time of 
executing the trick may be held concealed 
in the hand with the end of the string. 



Fig. 10. 


where a tassel prevents its coming right 
off, while the ball may be shown to run 
quite freely upon the string whether tight 
or slack (fig. 10). 


The Rising and Falling Ball. 

A more elaborate form of ball has been 
devised, fitted in its interior with a double 
pulley, as shown in fig. 11. 

What appears as a single cord running 
through the ball is really two separate 
cords each wnund upon its own pulley in 
the opposite direction to its neighbour. 
One pulley is twice the diameter of the 
other, and the result of the arrangement 
is that, owing to greater leverage, a pull 
upon the string controlling the larger 
pulley will wind that upon the smaller, 
so that the ball being held in the position 
illustrated can be made to run up the 
string. By relaxing the pull at any time 
it can be made to stop or to fall. If the 
top and bottom ends of the string be re¬ 
versed, in offering the ball to a spectator 
to try, no amount of pulling will make 
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the ball rise, all the force being then 
exerted in a contrary direction. 

The same Trick with an Apple or Orange. 

In still another version of the trick an 
apple or orange is used, the effect being 



Fill. 11. 


obtained by the secret introduction of a 
bent and tapered tube like fig. 12. The 
string is first shown attached to a large 
bodkin, the bent tube being already upon 
the string and concealed by closing the 
hand over it. The bodkin is forced 
openly through the centre of the fruit 
(which may be one chosen from a plateful 
by the audience), and the tube secretly 
introduced while drawing the string 



Fio. 13. 


through. The tiick is then conducted as 
with the ball in its original form. 

The Handkerchief Canister. 

This is a useful piece of apparatus, 
being available either for a production, a 
disappearance, or an exchange. 

Primarily it is intended for a hand¬ 
kerchief trick—a borrowed handkerchief 
being first destroyed and then restored. 

The canister externally takes the 
form of an old-fashioned tea canister 


(fig. 13a). Internally the actual canister 
is double, having two compartments 
shaped alike, divided by a central parti¬ 
tion. This portion slides up and down 
within a plain cylindrical outer case, so 



that either end is exposed according to 
its position (see fig. 13 b). 

To prepare for use, a dummy handker¬ 
chief is placed in the end for the time 
being hidden, but the lid of that end is 
not placed on, but discarded. 

The canister is lifted with the little 
finger underneath to prevent the inner part 
slipping out of position. The lid is re¬ 
moved, and a handkerchief borrowed from 
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a member of the audience placed within 
the canister. 

In turning round to the table, under 
cover of his body, the performer pushes 
the canister through the outer cylinder and 


on the way to destruction. After the 
flame has subsided, the performer brings 
the canister forward to show the handker¬ 
chief is really burnt, and then, in return¬ 
ing again to the table, once more reverses 
the position of the canister. He now re¬ 
places the lid, waves his hand over it, 
and reproduces the handkerchief uninjured 
and (if desired) delicately perfumed. This 
latter effect is an improvement, being con¬ 
sistent with the scenting of the handker¬ 
chief in the first place, and is accomplished 
by the simple expedient of placing a small 
quantity of perfume in that (the then 
uppermost) compartment of the canister 
before the performance. The subsequent 
reversal of the canister distributes the 
liquid over the handkerchief. 

The Travelling Die. 

This is a capital trick of a simple kind. 

The apparatus shown is a wooden cube 
covered with black paper and painted with 
white spots to resemble a die (fig. 14a), 
and a square cardboard cover loosely fitting 
it (c). 

There is a third “ property,” whose pre¬ 
sence is not proclaimed to the audience, and 
that is a shell, outwardly resembling the 
solid die, and fitting nicely between it and 
the cover (b). 

Bring forward first the die, and offer it 
for inspection, asking the spectators to 
examine it particularly to ascertain its 
solidity. 

Let the shell be nested within the cover, 
so that at a casual glance they look like 
the cover alone. 

Taking back the die, say : “ Having, I 
hope, convinced you that the large die is 
quite solid and without trickery of any 
kind—nothing more, in fact, than a block 
of wood—I will simply show you a little 
trick with it. I use a large die like this 
so that you can follow the trick better. It 
will be necessary for me to cover the die 
during the trick, and so I use a cardboard 
cover made to just fit over it.” At these 
words, as though to illustrate, he lifts the 
cover and places it over the die. In lifting 
the cover he does so with a slight pressure 
of the fingers on the outside to hold the 
shell within it. When the cover is removed 
immediately after, the pressure is relaxed, 
so leaving the shell over the die. It must 
here be noted that the exact position of the 
shell as first placed within the cover must 
be known, and the real die placed down 
before covering in such position that the 
spots on the shell and the spots on the die 
correspond, so that no difference is appar¬ 
ent when the shell is left behind. A little 
practice to gain familiarity with and to 



B. 
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turns it round to exhibit the opposite end, 
pulling out a small portion of the dummy 
handkerchief to show. _ He now pours 
from an Eau de Cologne bottle a few drops 
of that perfume, or a substituted spirit. 
A match then applied to the fabric will 
produce a Bpeedy flame, and in a few 
moments the handkerchief will appear well 


execute this part of the trick naturally and 
unconcernedly is necessary, as the whole of 
the illusion depends on it. 

Proceeding with his remarks : “ The 
cover is just as simple aB the block itself. 
Perhaps, to avoid any doubt, it will be 
just as well for you to have a look at 
that too.” He offers the cover for 
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inspection. As its contents have been trans¬ 
ferred to the block, it will bear any 
amount of inspection without betraying 
anything. 

“ Now for the trick. Here are two 
straw (or felt) hats. I intend to place 
the die in one of the hats ”—(he does so)— 
“ but not like this ”—(he removes appar¬ 
ently the die, but in reality only the shell) 
—“ there is not much trick in that—but 
invisibly. I shall first cover the one hat 
with the other”—(does so). 

“ The trick is to pass the die from the 
outside of the top hat”—(here he places 
the imitation die on the crown of the 
upper hat, opening downwards)—“ to the 
/nside of the lower one, without moving 
the hats. Just to prevent you seeing how 
it is done, I cover the die with the little 
cardboard cover—so ”—(does so). “ Watch 
carefully, please. Go! ” A touch with 
the wand (if one is possessed) or a “ pass” 



with the hand, impresses the minds of the 
spectators with the idea of a mysterious 
operation. 

Lift the cover with pressure to carry 
off the shell, and show it apparently 
ompty. Then remove the upper hat (still 
retaining the cover in the same hand) and 
turn over the other to show the die inside. 
While attention is attracted to this, the 
other hand resting on the brim of the 
other hat may unperceived drop the shell 
into that hat, leaving the cover empty, 
when cover and die may once again be 
handed for examination. 

If the beginner mistrusts his ability to 
get rid of the shell indetectably, the final 
examination of the articles may be 
-omitted. 


The Ball and Skittle. 

A trick dependent upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, with a different effect. 

A cone-shaped block of boxwood is the 
principal object. A thin shell of the same 
material, or of metal painted to resemble 
it, fits over the block after the manner of 
the shell in the die trick. (See section, 
fig. 15.) 

In addition is used a cardboard cover, 
conical in shape, open at both ends, and 
of such a size a« to fit freely over the shell, 
and a ball small enough to be covered by 
the base of the cone-shell. 

The only other requirement is a felt or 
silk hat. 

The shell at the outset is over the cone. 
The performer picks up both together as 
one, keeping the little finger at the base 
of the cone to prevent it accidentally fall¬ 
ing from under the shell, and proceeds to 
introduce his trick, briefly, somewhat as 
follows : 

“ For my next effect I have a small 
wooden block, intended to represent a 
skittle; and a wooden ball, intended to 
represent a ball. Also a simple paper 
cover. The cover is open from end to end 
—you can see right through if you look : 
it isn’t much to look at, but you might 
look through, just for the fun of the thing. 
You will see that the cover fits neatly over 
the skittle—so.” (Here he suits the action 
to the word, and in removing the cover, 
by slight pressure on the outside, removes 
also within it the shell.) ‘‘ Before I pro¬ 
ceed I want you to examine both ball and 
skittle to see that they are really solid.” 
After they are returned : 

“ I might mention that the cover which 
fits the cone”—(apparently illustrating he 
again places cover over cone and leaves the 
shell upon it)—“ serves also to hide the 
ball.” (Illustrate accordingly.) 

” Here is a hat : please look inside— 
you will see it is quite empty. These, 
then, are the three objects for the experi¬ 
ment—the hat, the skittle”—(this he 
picks up, together with shell, and drops it 
casually into the hat)—“ and the ball.” 
(This he drops also into the hat.) “Now 
the ball I will leave in the hat, and the 
skittle I will place on the table.” (He 
apparently removes the skittle from the 
hat—really he removes only the shell, and 
secretly carries off the ball at the same 
time : the skittle is held near the base, and 
the ball, retained inside it by crooking the 
little finger underneath. He places the 
hollow imitation of the cone upon the 
table, the ball remaining beneath it.) 

“ I will cover the skittle with the empty 
cover and remove the hat to a distance. 
The trick is to make the two objects 
change places. The ball will leave the hat 
and pass beneath the cover, and the cone 
wili take its place in the hat.—Go ! ” He 
(To be continued.) 


lifts the cover, and with it the shell, ex¬ 
posing the ball to view. 

The cover (still containing the shell) he 
stands mouth downwards at a distance 
from the ball. Then he goes to the hat, 
turns it towards the spectators so that the 
skittle can be seen inside, then inverts the 
hat so that the block falls with an un¬ 
mistakable evidence of solidity. The hat 
he places with an assumed carelessness in 
front of the paper cover, at once lifting 
this empty and leaving the shell hidden 
behind the hat. Skittle, ball, and cover are 
given for a final inspection Afterwards 
he replaces the cover over the shell before 
moving the hat away, and the cover, 
skittle, and ball may be placed aside or 
carried off. 

The Vanishing Cover. 

This cover will be found of use particu¬ 
larly in the disposal of spherical objects too 
large to be conveniently palmed. It may 



also serve as a substitute for sleight-of- 
hand until the proficiency has been gained. 

An inspection of the section of the 
appliance given in fig. 16 will best convey 
an idea of its operation. Internally a 
scoop is arranged to move from side to 
side. Its normal position is as shown in 
the figure, but by pressure upon the pro¬ 
jecting pin it is driven to the opposite 
side of the cover, taking up and holding 
beneath it any object which it may meet in 
its passage. It is therefore only necessary 
to place a ball beneath the cover, exerting 
pressure on the pin, and when relaxed the 
scoop will retain it, and the article will 
be lifted with the cover. On replacing the 
cover on the table and renewing the pres¬ 
sure on the pin as it is again lifted the 
vanished object can be reproduced. In 
use, it will be obvious that the side upon 
which the pin projects is kept carefully 
to the rear. 




The “Green Drake”: 


“ HP he May fly’s up! The May-fly’s 
l up !! ” 

The news flies at lightning speed : north 
and south, and east and west : by tele¬ 
graph, letter, train, and road ; until the 
very air seems murmuring the tidings— 
The May-fly’s up ! ” 

And well it is that the news flies fast, 


A ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. 

By O. a’BECKET. 

for the May-fly is one of the shortest-lived 
of all earth’s creatures. 

So short, indeed, is their life as flies, 
that naturalists' have christened them 
Ephemera , with the addition of the word 
vulgata, to signify the commonness of the 
fly that is known to fishermen as the 
“Green Drake.” 


And why all this fuss and hurry about 
a fly ? 

Well, the reasons are good. The May-fly 
is beloved of the fly-fisher, as it is of the 
fish, especially trout; for the fly feeds the 
trout, and the trout feed the fly-fisher’s 
vanity. Again, as its name implies, its 
life is ephemeral, lasting generally only a 
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very few hours, and never longer than 
about a fortnight; for of all the creatures 
bred of earth, it is the only one that is 
unable to sustain life by feeding; its 
mouth—if it ever had one—having, during 
the course of long generations, entirely 
disappeared. 

And yet again, from the time the first 
fly is “ up ” to the time the last one is 
“ down ” and in its grave, there is seldom 
a longer period than six weeks. 

Therefore it behoves those who wish to 
take advantage of this ephemeral exist¬ 
ence, to be up and moving; and if they 
have friends with whom they wish to 
share this advantage, the news must speed 
to all corners of the kingdom as fast as 
electricity can carry it. 

“The May-fly’s up!” Why “up”? 
“Was it ever down ? 

We must seek an answer to this question 
not in the “ earth above,” but in the 
“ waters under the earth.” The fresh 
■waters, of course! 

There we shall find, darting hither and 
thither with the speed of a swift, 
thousands—it may be millions—of hairy- 
looking little bits of life, something like a 
maggot with a halo of hair. 

This thing has apparently eight soft- 
fringed legs at one end, and three, un¬ 
fringed, at the other. 

Preposterous ? Of course it is, but we 
said “ apparently.” Being an insect, it can 
only have six legs, but the two antennae, 
or feelers, look so remarkably like legs that 
one is pardoned for mistaking them. 

And wbat, then, are those three spiky 
things at the other end of the creature? 

Naturalists themselves can’t tell you. 
Some of the Ephemera have only two, and 
their use is unknown to man ; nevertheless 
they are retained throughout life, and are 
much longer in the full-grown fly, being 
nearly three times the length of the body. 
They certainly add greatly to the graceful¬ 
ness of flight, and, from their motion, 
appear to ourselves to assist in steering; 
anyway, our friend doesn’t fly nearly 
so well when deprived of even part of 
them. 

These curious, springy little animals are 
the larvse of the May-fly. Now, in spite 
of the prodigious numbers of them, no two 




LEARNING TO DIVE. 

hen I was a boy, many years ago, 

I wanted to learn to swim. 

-Oar bathing-place was a treat, you know, 

With the sky above and the sand below: 

A fellow really had to go 

When the water called to him. 

Now the man in charge of the bathing-shed 
Stood a modest six foot three. 

His voice was load, and his face was red; 

And you had to listen to what he said ; 

For a boy had better be fairly dead 
Than laid across that knee I 

While I splashed and struggled and laughed and played, 
"Twas all I could contrive, 

A heavy hand on my arm was laid. 

And the voice that had to be obeyed 
Said, “ Come with me. Don’t be afraid. 

I’ll lam you how to dive 1 ” 

As he took a rope from around the place 
Where his waist once used to be, 

He led the way to an open space. 

Where rippling wavelets ran a race; 

And the tide came in at an awful pace— 

Or so it seemed to me. 


The “ Green DraRe.” 

ever live together; each has a separate 
home, the “ slackers ” being content to lurk 
beneath stones, like the male of the average 
spider. Others suffer from an excess of 
energy, and dig unto themselves a tiny 
tunnel which just fits their bodies, and, 
ensconcing themselves therein, watch and 
wait for a chance to spring out on some 
unwary water creature and make a meal of 
it. 

It’s rather startling to contrast the short 
duration of the mature fly’s life with that 
of the larva. 

For three long years this insignificant 
little piece of clock-spring lives at the 
bottom of (the water, preyed upon and prey¬ 
ing, fitting itself for, it may be, only eight 
hours of aerial life. 

Towards the end of this subaqueous life 
the larvae begin to take on the shape of 
the fly, and rudimentary wings are dis¬ 
cernible high up on the back. Their last 
moult takes place shortly before rising 
from the waters, leaving a film enclosing 
the nymph, which comes away after terra- 
firma is reached. 

As the day passes on to sundown, at an 
apparently recognised signal, hundreds of 
thousands of the creatures make for the 
upper air; there is a mighty swirl of fish, 
and thousands are slain and eaten before 
reaching the surface; but still hundreds of 
thousands escape. The face of the water 
is gently dimpled, as by the lightest of 
zephyrs, as the multitudes pass through it 
and on to the nearest reeds, grasses, or 
what not, there to cling for a few moments, 
until the last diaphanous skin that they 
will ever shed has dried and split and 
fallen away from them. 

Away into the air they go in gracious 
flight, the shining yellow bands on their 
slender brown bodies making them appear 
almost green as they catch the last rays 
of the setting sun. Their brown-spotted 
gauzy, smoke-clouded wings are almost in¬ 
visible in the summer twilight. Their 
three long tails—the middle one following 
the axis of the body, the others diverging 
at an acute angle and looking like three 
black pins—follow the undulations of their 
up-and-down flight, like the tail of a comet 
as it nears the sun. 

Forward they fly, gracefully rising and 



He tied the rope and be held It slack. 

While I swallowed down my fears. 

Then he called out ’’ Go 1" And I went. Good lack 1 
He had put my liands behind my back. 

And I hit my head a most awful whack. 

And sank, as it seemed, for years. 

A sound of thunder was in my brain; 

For the flood was at my ear; 

And what that fellow had not made plain 
Was how on earth to come up again ; 

For all my struggles were quite in vain. 

And only that was clear 1 

He palled me up to the top with care; 

I was more thin three parts dead, 

With little seaweeds among my hair 
And water trickling everywhere ; 

A streamlet running from either ear, 

And a mill-wheel in my head. 

“ It's easy enough.’’ the master said, 

“ To come to the top once more 1 ” 

But when your heels are above your head. 

And your fingers clutching the ocean’s bed, 

It’s a bit too lute: and you’ll soon be dead 
If voa’ve not found out before. 

KKM. 


falling alternately in a sort of rhythmic 
cadence, dancing the dance of death. 

About the flight of the May-fly there is 
none of the hurry and bustle or directness 
of those flying creatures that are seeking 
food or ljunting f° r places to lay their 
eggs. A veritable dance it is, inconse¬ 
quent and dallying, that gives one the idea 
that mere existence is to them an unmixed 
delight. 

As they rise in clouds from the reeds or 
grass stems where the last slough was cast, 
the sexes encounter each other, and, in 
myrkids of instances, the nuptial flight 
takes place. Once the union of the sexes 
has occurred the “ Green Drake’s ” mission 
as a fly is fulfilled : the eggs fall into the 
water and sink to the bottom : the fly 
itself, not long after, falls to the surface 
of the stream : a slight rippling of the 
water from below, and it is in some 
hungry fish’s maw. 

There are those who escape this matri¬ 
monial embrace, but their number is few. 
These are they that are seen along the 
water-side, dragging out a miserable exist¬ 
ence foij perhaps a fortnight after their 
fellows are gone, fluttering about in the 
shade until they die of sheer inanition. 

It is a general rule that the May-fly ia 
born towards evening and is dead by the 
time the first light of day-dawn pearls the 
eastern horizon, but it is not always so. 

" I speak not to dLsprovo wbat Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know ” 

Last summer, while wandering alongside 
a sheet of running water, near suburban 
South London, we noticed an exodus of 
May-fly nymphs, at jibout four o’clock of 
the afternoon, but we accounted for the 
fact by evening conditions being somewhat 
in evidence, as the trees on the surround¬ 
ing uplands reached to the water’s edge 
and threw their shadows athwart the 
stream. 

The number born at a given time and 
place is sometimes so enormous that on the 
morning after the “ rise ” many cartloads 
of their bodies have been gathered on the 
stream’s banks and carted away t-o manure 
the fields. And this apart from the legions 
that have ended their existence in the 
waters. 



Correspondence. 


Battery and F. Chinery. —We have no room for 
such descriptions in our Correspondence column. 
We have had illustrated articles on the subject and 
will return to it in due time. 

G. H. HKN9CTTELL. —You can pet the latest particulars 
by writing to the Commanding Ollicer, Recruiting 
Department, Scotland Yard, S.w. 

F. H arrison.—E lastic is sold by the yard, and the 
length required would cost you about twopence. 
By a strand is meant a single thickness of it. 

SURVEYOR. —Pee the advertisements in “The Pur¬ 
veyor.” The Institute is at 12 Great George Street, 
Westminster. Apply to the Secretary for particulars 
of examinations. 

JL J. O.—Such transfers are occasionally made. The 
information could be obtained from the Secretary of 
Suite for India. You must have private means. 

PARENT and P. O.—Obtain him admittance to the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology at South 
Kensington. Write for particulars to the Secretary. 
That will give him the best chance ; but there must 
be similar classes in Glasgow that will lead on to 
employment locally. 

C. T. Davis. —You could probably obtain them from 
George Philip A Son, 32 Fleet Street. E.Q. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A PROMISING FRUTT! 

In the March number of the Clugwellian ” a young 
Old Boy, now out in Perak, thus writes of their fruit 
season, then just beginning : “ I forget if I have ever 
told you about Malay fruits, chief of which is the 
‘ durian.' This king of fruits, and source of stomach¬ 
aches, is a large fruit just smaller than a football, 
covered with hard, sharp spikes. It contains lumps 
of yellow pulp, and the dose is very variable. The 
European rarelv gets beyond ttie smell, which is in¬ 
describable, but so is the fruit. After a time, if you 
persevere with it, you get the knack of shutting your 
nostrils, and then it is delicious. The Malay lives for 
it and during the season, should he be the fortunate 
possessor of a tree, he will build a hut near it, not under, 
waiting for the durian to fall. Then is the moment 
when the smell is most offensive and its flesh the most 
seductive, and out he rushes to seize it. and is all right 
again in a week or so. It can also be dried and candied, 
which is a pleasant form of certain death. Most of the 
fruits n re unknown in England, with the exception of the 
ever-present banana, at about eight a penny, and pine¬ 
apples, which are dear just uow at a penny each—the 
only two cheap things in the country except the weather 
and sometimes yourself.” What do our more solemn 
readers think of tkut for a description I 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


A NOVEL HOME-MADE 
BOOKSHELF. 

BY Horace a. Woolley. 

HERE is a new use for all those old cotton-reels you 
have about the house. 

Collect all vou have (you can easily get more if you 
haven't enough), then make three or four shelves of 
thin wood (sides of boxes planed up will do nicely', 
and connect these one above the other with the piles 



or towers of reels as shown in the picture. You can 
either wire your bobbins or stick them together. 

Glue four large reels under the lowest shelf. These 
form the feet on which the whole thing rests. Finish 
off the top shelf with smaller reels, which improve the 
appearance. 

Now paint or enamel carefully, and you will have 
made a pretty piece of furniture at a trifling cost—and 
a very useful piece too. 


A POSTAGE-STAMP COMPETITION. 

MR. Fred. .7. Melville, President of the Junior 
Philatelic Society, and an old contributor to the 
“ B.O.P. ” writes to us: “ In view of the criticism meted 
out to the new postage stamps of this country,the Junior 
Philatelic Society has initiated a public art contest, 
with prizes for an ideal postage-stamp design for the 
Pritish Isles. It is anticipated that as the British 
Government has held no such public competition since 
1839, when Howland Hill’s scheme was nearing its 
fruition, much interest will be aroused in this contest, 
the successful designs in which will be shown to the 
public at the Jubilee International Stamp Exhibition 
to be held in the Royal Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster, next October. 

“ I may mention that many foreign and colonial 
Governments regularly obtain their stamp designs by 
public competition, and the newly issued stamp for the 
Portuguese Republic is a fair example of the happy 
results sometimes achieved in this way. It has, I need 
hardly remind you, been a constantly recurring com¬ 
plaint that our British stamps have never been open to 
competition amongst artists; and quite apart from the 
prizes offered, the present contest will serve a useful 
purpose if it can be shown, as we do not doubt it can, 
that our penny stamp may be made more representa¬ 
tive of our country's artistic ideals.” Full details 
mav he obtained from the Hon. Sec., Jubilee Stamp 
Exhibition, 44 Fleet Street, London, E.O. 



Snubbed! 


Scout Jones {xrho has just asked the tray): “ He said: * Follow your nose and keep straight ahead.' ** 
Scout Jackson : *' Ah—I see. Up-hill all the way.” 


r r ? 



First Aid 1 

THE Head (in the course of a strious talk abotit idleness and other interesting subjects ) : " And. Rogers, 
Mr. Philps tells me you were half-an-liour late for breakfast this morning. How was that ? ” 

Rogers, Our Naturalist (hesitating ) : “ Please, sir,—one of my—er snakes started eating a newt — 
and I was trying to rescue the newt with a—er—buttonhook, sir—Please, sir.” 

<[Horror of the Head, tcho has given orders that there is to be no livestock kept on the premises.) 
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"They proceeded upstairs. Alec leading the way. 


CHAPTER I.—A MIDNIGHT SURPRISE. 

I T was midnight. In the moonlight the 
desolate St. Judes road wound like 
a white ribbon over the grey shoulder of 
the hill, before dipping sharply to the 
fishing village in the rocky hollow below. 

Suddenly round a bend in the solitary 
track the Hying figure of a boy Hashed into 
view. He had no hat, the mop of his fair 
hair blown backward as he ran showed a 
face of horror. The thin line of the 
mouth was resolutely set. 

At the ascent of the way he laboured 
painfully, though scarcely diminishing his 
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outward speed. Through the village, 
along the main street, he raced at the 
same headlong pace, his hurried glance 
to right and left scanning the .houses on 
either side with a fevered scrutiny. They 
looked to him in the white moonshine as 
though wrapped in some death-like sleep, 
no light, no sign of life anywhere. The 
profound stillness of it all smote heavily 
upon the lad’s exhausted frame. Once as 
he Tan he swayed. But his goal was 
almost reached. Before a house bearing 
the inscription “County Police” he 
stopped. Leaning for a second against 
the doorpost, he mopped his streaming 
face, then furiously applied the knocker. 
The volley of sound sent echoes flying 
down the silent street. 

“Holloa, there,” he shouted. “Holloa, 
I say, Mr. Goodyear, are you in-? ” 

A window was flung sharply up; the 
florid face and burly shoulders of the 
policeman appeared in view. 

“Why, bless my bouI, Master Aker- 
ston, what on earth is the matter that you 
should come rousing decent folk at such 
an hour ?” 

Other casements had been hurriedly 
opened, while questioning faces were peer¬ 
ing excitedly out. 

“What is it?” 

“ What’s wrong? ” 

“Hush! Be still, can’t you? ” 

The chorus of eager questions died to a 
breathless pause. All eyes were centred on 
the policeman leaning from his window and 
the lad in the clear moonlight standing 
below. 

Alec Akerston’s voice shook a little at 
his own recollections. 

“It is up at the Court-house,” he 
panted. “ My Uncle Andrew—is lying 
dead—murdered—I believe.” 

“ Mercy ! ” screamed the shrill tones of 
a woman. “ It’s Mafcter Akerston, and he 
say? his Uncle’s, lying murdered up at the 
Court!” ' V 

She spoke in a high crescendo, her words 
carrying far down the street. 

“And what wonder if he is?” growled 
a sailor lounging near. “The old skin¬ 
flint.” 

“ Stow that, Nat Perren,” cried a young 
fisherman who had just joined the excited 
group. “ His own kin, too, within 
earshot. ” 

The sailor Tetired into a sulky silence, 
while round him the curious voices 
swelled and grew. 

Alec was sitting in the policeman’s front 
parlour, Mrs. Goodyear having invited him 
in to rest while her husband made his 
hasty preparations. The young fisherman 
whose reprimand had silenced Nat Perren 
came softly into the room, but with a 
glance at Alec’s haggard face stood back 
in the shadow without speaking. Goodyear 
himself appeared almost directly. 

“ Now, sir, when you are ready.” 

Alec rose to his feet; he staggered a 
little. 

“ I am just getting a bit done up.” 

The fisherman put out his hand to steady 

Alee. 

“ Not to be wondered at,” he said. 

It’s a long tramp from the Court-house 
down here—and on such an errand." 

“Ah, Hartley, is that you?” 

Yes; can I be of any help, sir? ” He 


spoke to Alec, but his glance interrogated 
the constable. 

“ I hardly know. What do you pro¬ 
pose, Mr. Goodyear? ” 

“Dr. Louden ought to be sent for,” 
answered Goodyear. 

“ Ah, yes, of course.” Alec’s voice died 
to an extreme gravity. “But—I’m—I’m 
afraid Uncle Andrew is beyond his skill.” 
The lad shivered. 

“ I’ll go right on now to the doctor’s,” 
said Hartley. 

“ You might ask Dr. Louden to give 
you a lift in his motor and come up to the 
Court,” called Alec. 

“ Right,” cried Hartley. 

The short discussion had taken place in 
the narrow strip of garden before Good- 
year’s house. 

“ Haven’t been a doctor to see the inside 
o’ the Court since Mr. James Akerston 
died near on twelve year ago,” chirped a 
shrivelled little man. “They do say Mr. 
Andrew Akerston can’t abide the sight o’ 
one.” 

Once clear of St. Judes, and the little 
group of hangers-on, whom Goodyear per¬ 
emptorily ordered to their homes, Alec 
began to relate what had occurred. 

“ I must go back a bit,” he said. “ When 
I first returned from Wakefield’s for the 
summer holidays I saw that some change 
had taken place in Uncle Andrew; he 
seemed ill at ease and much altered, like 
a man always on his guard somehow, 
furtive and apprehensive. It is a bit 
gloomy up at the Court of an evening. 
Uncle would come over very restless at 
that hour. He was wonderfully particular, 
too, about doors and windows being 
secured. Often he would go the round of 
the house the last thing with old John 
Crowdy, telling me b« considered Crowdy 
was getting beyond his work. Old Crowdy 
let out by accident that there had been 
a curious visitor at the Court-house just 
before my return. A stranger, quite a 
gentleman, Crowdy said—a dark-looking 
chap, with a lot of blackish hair and a 
thick black moustache. He wore the oddest 
cloak Crowdy had ever seen, and a soft 
slouch hat. He was a foreigner; of that 
Crowdy was certain, but he could give 
no idea as to his nationality. I was 
quite interested; nobody ever calls at the 
Court. He came twice; old John only saw 
him once. The second time he called Uncle 
Andrew himself admitted him. 

“Well, we went to bed aB usual last 
night about ten. I was very soon asleep, 
but woke all at once with a sort of start, 
suddenly, just as if something had roused 
me. I sat up listening, with a queer feel¬ 
ing all over me. A wide gallery runs the 
length of the house; Uncle’s bedroom is at 
one end, mine at the other. In a wing at 
the back John Crowdy and his wife have 
their quarters. I still sat listening, but 
there wasn’t a sound. All at once through 
the stillness there came a kind of horrid 
scream from Uncle Andrew’s room, then 
the heavy silence again. I leapt out of 
bed and rushed for the door, in my flurry 
falling over a chair. I was up again in¬ 
stantly and outside in the corridor. Tor 
half a second I stood there, then ran down 
the gallery to Uncle’s room. I listened; 
inside all was qu*’et. I pushed the door 
open and entered. The window had been 


thrown up, the curtains wrenched apart. 
Uncle Andrew I found lying against the 
side of the bed nearest to the window. 
The sheets were dragged about him. He 
lay all huddled together in a stream of 
moonlight. Close by was a short curious- 
looking stick with a loaded knob. I leaned 
over and touched Uncle Andrew; he was 
quite still, just like a dead man. John 
Crowdy and his wife I left in charge to 
keep watch, then Bet off myself and raced 
down to St. Judes.” 

“You have done your part well, or we 
should never have been back at the Court 
so quick.” 

Goodyear lifted his eyes as he spoke. 
Before him on a gentle eminence, with its 
long front bathed in moonlight, st-ood the 
gloomy old pile. One of the large windows 
in the upper storey was gaping open to 
the night.- It gave to the place at that hour 
a sinister appearance. Alec shuddered. 

“ That is Uncle Andrew’s room,” he 
exclaimed. 

Over a stretch of cliffs to the right 
came the low boom of the sea. On the left 
side the Court-house was almost hidden by 
a thick belt of trees, belonging to the 
grounds and going by the name of “ The 
Wilderness.” 

Alec led the way directly to the front 
entrance and applied his hand vigorously 
to the bell. Sounds of a shuffling approach 
came down the flagged hall. A tremulous 
voice called sharply : 

“Master Alec, is that you? Speak If 
’tis, for mercy’s sake.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Alec. “Let us 
in—look sharp—Mr. Goodyear is waiting 
outside.” 

There came the rattle of & chain, the 
creaking of bolts being hastily withdrawn. 
The blanched face of John Crowdy peered 
out at them. They entered the hall. A 
candle stood burning on the table. 
Crowdy took it up; he was gaining con¬ 
fidence in the presence of the other two. 

“ You have kept a careful watch, I hope, 
in Uncle’s room ? ” questioned Alec. 

“ Well, Master Alec, it was my full 
intention bo to ha’ done; I and Mrs. 
Crowdy were up there together for that 
purpose. But after a spell, as sure as I 
am a living man, there come three awful 
raps sounding through the room. I was 
standing hard by old master, looking down 
at him; he lay as still as the dead. Mrs. 
Crowdy gave tongue the sharpest, making 
out o’ the door for all she was worth. At 
the stair-head she cried loud to me to go 
to her. I was standing sorter with one 
leg in the master’s room, t’other in the 
gallery, scarce knowing what to do, when 
that fearsome rapping came again. No 
mortal man could ha’ stood it any more 
than I did. I won’t deny then but that 
I turned tail and followed Martha down 
them stairs. We locked and bolted the 
kitchen door.” 

“ You’re a nice pair to be left in charge.” 
cried Goodyear. 

Crowdy was about to reply somewhat 
heatedly, when a diversion was caused bv 
the appearance of Mrs. Crowdy. She was 
clad in a short scarlet petticoat, her 
wrinkled face surmounted by a high frilled 
night-cap that bobbed solemnly to and fro 
as she walked. 
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“ Thank the Lord you ha’ come, Master 
Goodyear,” she ejaculated. 

Goodyear showed her a rather scant 
courtesy. He turned to Crowdy : 


“ You give me hold of that light, Master 
Crowdy, and let’s be getting to work.” 

They proceeded upstairs, Alec leading 
the way. The flickering candle the con¬ 


stable carried threw a dancing shadow 
of Alec, huge and fantastic, un the 
wainscoted wall. 

(To be continued.) 
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TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 

A STORY OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERIES. 

By NORMAN DUNCAN. 


S ir Archibald Armstrong was a colonial 
knight. His decoration—one of her 
late Majesty’s birthday honours—had 
come to him for beneficent political ser¬ 
vices to the Colony of Newfoundland in 
time of trouble and ruin. He was a New¬ 
foundlander born and bred (though 
educated in the English schools); and he 
was fond of saying in a pleasantly boast¬ 
ful way, and with a little twinkle of 
amusement in his sympathetic blue eyes : 
“I’m a fish-merchant, sir—a Newfound¬ 
land fish-merchant!” This was quite 
true, of course; but it was only half the 
truth. Directly or indirectly, Sir Archi¬ 
bald’s business interests touched every port 
in Newfoundland, every harbour of the 
Labrador, the markets of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, of the West Indies and South 
American Republics. 

Sir Archibald was alone in his cosy 
office. The day was raw and wet. There 
was a blazing fire in the grate—an agree¬ 
able bit of warmth and brightness to con¬ 
trast with the rain beating on the window- 
panes. 

A pale little clerk put his head in at the 
door. ‘‘Beg pardon, sir,” he jerked. 
“ Master Archie, sir.” 

“Master Archie!” Sir Archibald ex¬ 
claimed. 

Archie entered. 

“ What’s this? ” said Sir Archibald, in 
amazement. “ Back from Ruddy Cove 
already 

“ On business,” Archie replied. 

Sir Archibald laughed pleasantly. 
“Don’t make fun of me, father,” said 
Archie. “ I’m in earnest.” 

“ How much is it, son? ” This was an 
ancient joke between the two. Both 
laughed. 

The particular business in which Archie 
Armstrong was at that moment interested 
was a trading cruise to White Bay and 
the French shore of Newfoundland. It 
was for this project that he had inter¬ 
rupted the vacation he was agreeably pass¬ 
ing at Ruddy Cove, on the north-east coast, 
with the lads of that place—Billy Top¬ 
sail, Jimmie Grimm, Donald North, and 
Bagg, the last of whom hailed originally 
from the gutters of London. Billy Top¬ 
sail had proposed to charter the thirty- 
ton schooner On Time, then lying idle at 
Ruddy Cove; ship their old friend, Bill 
o’ Burnt Bay, as master, and go trading. 
Archie, however, must raise the stores and 
merchandise; and this Archie had at 
once proposed to do. He had left Ruddy 
Cove for St. John’s by the next mail- 
boat, and here he was, at last, in his 
father’s office, with the astonishing appli¬ 
cation on the tip of his ready tongue. 

“ You’d be surprised if you knew how 
much,” the boy returned. “But look 
here, father! please don’t take it in that 
way. I’m really in earnest.” 


CHAPTER I.—A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 

“ It’s money, son,” Sir Archibald in¬ 
sisted. “ I know it is.” 

“ Yes,” said Archie, with a grave 
frown; “it is money. It’s a good deal 
of money. It’s so much money, dad, 
that you’ll sit up when you hear about 
it.” 

Sir Archibald looked sharply into his 
son’s grave eyes. “ Ahem ! ” he coughed. 
“ Money,” he mused, “ and a good deal 
of it. What’s the trouble, son ? ” 

“No trouble, father,” said Archie; 
“ just a ripping good chance for fun and 
profit.” 

Sir Archibald moved to the chair behind 
a broad flat-top desk by the window. This 
was the queer little throne from which 
all business problems were viewed. It 
was from the shabby old chair—with a 
broad window behind—that all business 
judgments were delivered. Did an out- 
port merchant want credit in any large 
way, it was from the opposite chair—with 
the light falling full on his face through 
the broad window—that he put the case 
to Sir Archibald. Archie sat down in 
that chair and leaned over the desk. Sir 
Archibald stretched his legs, put his hands 
deep in his pockets, let his chin fall on 
his breast, and stared searchingly into his 
son’s face. The rain was driven noisily 
against the windows; the fire crackled and 
glowed. As between the two at the desk 
there was a momentary silence. 

“ Well? ” said Sir Archibald, shortly. 

“ I want to go trading,” Archie replied. 

Sir Archibald lifted his eyebrows—then 
pursed his lips. The matter of credit was 
evidently to be proposed to him. It was 
to be put, too, it seemed, in a business way. 
Very well. Sir Archibald would deal with 
the question in a business way. He felt 
a little thrill of pleasure—he was quite 
conscious of it. It was delightful to nave 
his only son in a business discussion, at 
the familiar old desk, with the fire glow¬ 
ing, the wind rattling the windows, and 
the rain lashing the panes. Sir Archibald 
was a business man; and now he realised 
for the first time that Archie was grown 
to a companionable age. This, after all, 
he reflected, was what he had been work¬ 
ing for. To engage in business with his 
own son. 

“ Then you want credit? ” said he. 

“Look here, dad!” Archie burst out; 
“ of course, I want credit. I’ll tell you 
all about it,” he rattled on anxiously. 
“ We want—‘ we ’ means Billy Topsail, 
Jimmie Grimm, Donald North, and me— 
they’re all Ruddy Cove fellows, you know 
—we want to charter the On Time at 
Ruddy Cove, call her the Spot Cash, stock 
her cabin and hold—she’s only a thirty- 
tonner—and shio Bill o’ Burnt Bay for 
skipper, and trade the ports of White Bay 
and the French shore. All the bovs-” 

“ My traders,” Sir Archibald inter¬ 


rupted quietly, “ are trading White Bay 
and the French shore.” 

“ I know it, dad,” Archie began eagerly, 
“ but-” 

“Will you compete with them?” Sir 
Archibald asked, his eyes wide open. 
“ The Black Eagle sails north on a trad¬ 
ing voyage in a fortnight. She’s loading 
now.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Archie, blithely. 
“ We’re going to-” 

“ Encounter harsh competition,” Sir 
Archibald put in, drily. “ How will you 
go about it? ” 

Archie had been fidgeting in his chair— 
hardly able to command his politeness. 

“ A cash trader,” said he. 

“Ah!” Sir Archibald drawled, en¬ 
lightened. “ I see. I see-ee ! ” 

“ We’ll be the only cash trader on the 
coast, dad,” Archie continued; “ and we’ll 
advertise—and carry a phonograph—and 
sell under the credit prices—and ■” 

Sir Archibald whistled. 

“ And we’ll make good,” Archie con¬ 
cluded. 

“ You little pirate! ” Sir Archibald 
ejaculated. 

Father and son laughed together. Then 
Sir Archibald began to drum on the desk 
with his finger-tips. Presently he got up 
and began to pace the floor, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, his lips pursed, 
his brows drawn in a scowl of reflection. 
This was a characteristic thing. Sir 
Archibald invariably paced, and pursed 
his lips, and scowled when a problem of 
more than ordinary interest engaged him. 
He knew that Archie’s plan was not un¬ 
reasonable. There might —there ought to 
be—good profit in a cash-trading voyage in 
a small schooner to the harbours of White 
Bay and the French Shore. There are no 
shops in most of these little settlements. 
Shops go to the people in the form of 
trading-schooners from St. John’s and the 
larger ports of the more southerly coast. 
It is in this way that the fisher-folk pro¬ 
cure their flour and tea, their medicines 
and clothing, their tackle, their molasses, 
pins and needles, their trinkets—every¬ 
thing, in fact, both the luxuries and neces¬ 
sities of life. It is chiefly a credit busi¬ 
ness, the prices based on credit; the folk 
are outfitted in the spring and pay in 
salt-cod in the late summer and fall. Why 
shouldn’t a cash-trader, underselling the 
credit plan, do well on the coast in a 
small way? 

By-and-by, his face clearing, Sir Archi¬ 
bald sat down at the desk again. 

“How much do you want? ” he asked, 
directly. 

Archie took a grip on the arms of his 
chair and clenched his teeth. It took a good 
deal of resolution to utter the amount. 

“Well, well?” Sir Archibald im¬ 
patiently demanded. 
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“A thousand dollars,” said Archie 
grimly. 

Sir Archibald started. 

“ Two hundred and fifty dollars in 
cash,” Archie added, “ and seven hundred 
and fifty in credit at the warehouse.” 

“What’s the security?” Sir Archibald 
blandly inquired. 

“ Security ! ” Archie gasped. 

“ It is a customary consideration in busi¬ 
ness,” said Sir Archibald. 

Archie’s house of cards seemed to be 
tumbling about his ears. Security? He 
had not thought of that. He began to 
drum on the desk with his finger-tips. 
Presently he got up and began to pace the 
floor, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
his lips pursed, his brow drawn in a scowl 
of reflection. Sir Archibald, recognising 
his own habit in his son’s perturbation, 
smiled in a fatherly-fond way. The boy 
was very dear to him; no doubt about it. 
But Sir Archibald was not sentimental in 
the affection. 

“ Well, sir,” said Archie, by-and-by, 
his face clearing as he sat down, “ I could 


offer you security, and good enough 
security, but it doesn’t seem quite 
fair.” 

Sir Archibald asked the nature of the 
bond. 

“ I have a pony and cart, a motor-boat 
and a sloop-yacht,” Archie replied, grin¬ 
ning. “ I ’low,” he drawled, with a sly 
drooping of his eyelids, “ that they’re 
worth more than a thousand dollars. Eh, 
father ? What do you think ? ” 

Sir Archibald guffawed. 

“ The trouble is,” Archie went on, seri¬ 
ously, “that you gave them to me; and 
it doesn’t seem fair to you to offer them as 
security. But I tell you, dad,” he de¬ 
clared, “ if we don’t make good in this 
trading cruise I’ll sell those things and 
do without ’em. It isn’t fair, I know— 
it seems pretty mean to you—it looks as if 
I didn’t care for what you’ve given me. 
But I do care; and you know I care. The 
trouble is that 1 want awfully to go 
trading.” 

“It is the only security you have ? ” 

“ Except mother,” said Archie. “ But,” 

^0 


he added, hastily, “ I wouldn’t—I won't 
—drag a lady into this.” 

Sir Archibald threw back his head and 
roared. 

“What are you laughing at, dad?” 
Archie asked, a little offended, if a quick 
flush meant anything. 

“I’m sure,” his father replied, “that 
the lady wouldn’t mind.” 

“ No,” said Archie, grave with his little 
problem of honour; “ but I wouldn’t let 
a lady in for a thing like that.” 

“ Son,” said Sir Archibald, now all at 
once turning very serious, “ you have 
better security than your pony and sloop.” 

Archie looked up in bewilderment. 

“ It is your integrity,” Sir Archibald 
explained gently, “and your efficiency.” 

Archie flushed with pleasure. 

“ These are great things to possess,” 
said Sir Archibald. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Archie, rising 
in acknowledgement of this hearty com¬ 
pliment. 

The lad was genuinely moved. 

(To be continued.) 
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OCR POET: 

A SCHOOL REMINISCENCE. 
By Felix Leigh. 

H e rather shunned us other chaps. 
In fact, the “ madding crowd ” ; 
He grew his curly “ locks ” as long 
As discipline allowed. 

He'd often heave a gentle sigh, 

And, to the room’s surprise. 

He’d get up out of bed to see 
The “ orescent moon ” arise. 


When Gilmore’s hedgehog, in the night, 
Expired from want of air 
(And too much bun) Inside a desk. 

Our Poet was all there I 
He penned at once a doleful " Ode " 

To Gilmore’s silly pet; 

But when we read his *’ touching lines ’’ 
We didn't weep, you bet I 

The scrap between young Parker and 
The big "new boy” from Kent 
Gave him another spiffing chance. 

And bang for it he went. 

In verses that were very blank 
Of " welling gore ” he “ writ.” 

(That Parker’s nose did bleed a lot 
I’m open to admit.) 


“ Stray Thoughts on Barlow Minor's Cake ” 
Struck us as rather nice 
(And Incidentally It gained 
Its author one more slice). 

But when he wrote ’’ A Sonnet to 
A Bat,” our Captain said 
He’d better drop his hunt for rhymes 
And “ play the game ” instead. 

At last our Poet—did I soy 
That Judkins was his name ?— 

Tried satire in an “ Epigram,” 

And thus to grief he came. 

No doubt the thing was full of wit 
(I know it made me roar), 

Bui> it reflected on the Head, 

And left him feeling sore. 


He chanced to hear poor Judkins read 
That ” effort “ to the class. 

** The poet isn’t made," he growled, 

” But born, you little ass. 

Still, / can make a poet —smart l " 

And that he did so, we 
Believed, for from that day our Bard 
Abandoned poetry 1 
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The Bosbury Twins. 


By D. L. 

E xpert and Caryl Bosbury, generally 
known as Spots and Stripes, were 
twins, and, like most of their kind, there 
was such a striking similarity both in 
their appearance, voices, and ways, that 
it was hard at a first glance to tell them 
apart. Fortunately they were in the 
habit of wearing black ties, the one 
adorned with spots, the other with lines, 
and so fellows, instead of looking at their 
faces, cast an eye on their neck-gear, and 
promptly knew which was who and who 
was which; and hence the names bestowed 
on them by Looney Macpherson in one 
of his few lucid moments. 

The Bosbnrys were only eleven—a bit 
young to be chucked into the rough-and- 
tumble of a big public school, but as they 
were just ordinary English boys, fair¬ 
haired, grey-eyed, sturdy, good-tempered, 
with nothing abnormal about them, beyond 
a little of the usual chaff, feeble enough 
no doubt, they soon shook down into their 
places. 1 felt myself in a manner 
responsible for them, as I had had a letter 
from Uncle Tom Spenleet warning me of 
their coming and asking me to be “ Mentor 
to these sons of my old friend, Cap¬ 
tain Bosbury, r.n. They will be at 
your House—Tomlin’s—so that will make 
it easy for you.” 

Uncle Tom was a brick, and had given 
me many a good time, both in town and 
also at Moreton Towers, his place in 
Northamptonshire. I was glad, therefore, 
to do him a turn, and doubly glad when 
1 saw what decent chaps they were. 

Entertaining little beggars too; full of 
yarns about their father’s life at sea, and 
their elder brother, Rex, a middy aboard 
one of the cruisers on the China Station. 

The twins themselves were regular little 
water-dogs, and spent most of their spare 
time on the river; but as they swam 
like fishes and had chummed on with 
Dionysius Gubbins, rather an owl, but 
steady as a rock and two years their 
senior, and as the said “ Gubby ” generally 
went with them, I didn’t worry. 

Then, to my horror, one afternoon as 
I was mouching down the High, on my 
way to the Post Office, what should I see 
but the trio coming towards me dripping 
like spaniels, poor old Gubbins plastered 
from head to foot in mud into the 
bargain. 

“ Hallo! you young shavers, what in 
the world have you been up to? ” said I. 

“Oh! Dayboume, such a lark,” 
answered “ Spots,” who was generally 
spokesman, while " Stripes ” looked and 
grinned. “ Stripes was only leaning over, 
trying to poke into a rat-hole off Willow 
Island, when the silly old barge tipped 
up and landed us in the water. Gubbins 
caught his head on a snag, and down he 
went like a stone, and when we fished 
him up he was in a blue funk, weren’t you, 
Gub-Gub, and clutched at me in the 
wildest way. We had quite a job to get 
him ashore—didn't we, Stripes? ” 

“ Rather,” was that young monkey’s 
comment; “he had a narrow shave, and 
his glasses have gone to the bottom. Spots 
did dive for them, but it was no go.” 

Poor Gubbins looked on in a forlorn 
manner, gave a ghost of a smile, and then 
shivered. 

“ Here, you hurry up and get changed 
as quick as possible, or we’ll have you in 
Sick House.” 


t. JBPHSON (Ex-Captain Surrey Crici 

So they charged up the High and dis¬ 
appeared into Tomlin’s, while I posted 
my letter. 

After this I made up my mind that 
when the twins went on the river I should 
go with them if possible. 

Then I had quiet for a time, for, barring 
the accidental firing of Wilson’s hair on 
bonfire night; a chemical experiment over 
which Spots nearly blew himself out of 
the window; a couple of mills, in the 
first of which Stripes, getting the worst 
of it. Spots challenged the victor, Toby 
Marsh, and downed him at the expense 
of a damaged finger and blackened eye; 
nothing startling happened till within a 
fortnight of the Christmas holidays and 
the occasion of our final hare and hounds, 
in which a good part of the school, some 
150 or so, were to take part. 

The course was to be a stiff one, over 
Oaey Flat as far as Pixley Wood, and 
home by Copstone and Chiverton. About 
twelve miles, plenty of heavy plough-land 
and bits of swamp here and there. 

I suggested that Spots and Stripes had 
better stay away; but the kids were wild 
to go, declaring that they would be all 
right. 

The day—Saturday—was fine, with a 
bright sun shining, when the two hares, 
Clarke and Rippingill, our very best 
started off with their bags of scent. 

Then, after the usual “ law,” the hounds 
were laid on and opened in fine style. 

Most of us wore whites and our green 
jerseys, and when the pack assembled 
1 saw Spots and Stripes, capless, their 
belts well pulled in, eager to be off. 

“ Feel all right, young uns? ” 

They nodded : “ First class.” 

“ Well, mind, if you get fagged, turn 
back, and, whatever you do, steer clear of 
Bigglesby Marsh. It’s just to the right 
after passing Lees Common; there are 
some nasty bits there; if you don’t know 
the ground you might get bogged.” 

“ Don’t you worry about us; we’re right 
as rain.” 

Then Smithers, who was standing watch 
in hand, called, “ Time’s up,” and away 
we went. 

It was a glorious afternoon, with just 
that tang in the air that puts life into a 
fellow, and we started off at a smart pace. 

For the first few fields the pack kept 
well together, but they then began to 
scatter. A few of the slackers dropped 
out; most of us, however, plugged on over 
the heavy land with dogged determina¬ 
tion. There were still a hundred or bo 
when we reached Osey Flat, where the 
going proved fairly easy, as the hares had 
wisely borne to the right, avoiding the 
soft ground near the river; and that was 
the last I saw of my two youngsters, 
sticking together, jogging along, dirty and 
happy. 

“ Get back when you’ve had enough,” I 
shouted ; “ you can’t do the whole course.” 

“We mean to have a jolly good try 
anyway,” came the reply. 

And that was what one liked about 
the twins; they were game to the bone, 
real triers, and whenever they went at a 
thing did so whole-heartedly. 

After skirting Osey Flat, the scent, 
scattered more thinly now, led us over a 
couple of meadows, then across a ploughed 
field, where the going was very stodgy, 
and so on, to Pixley Wood. 


tt Club). 

Here a good many got fagged, and 
others, having had enough, turned into 
the lane leading into the high road, and 
made the best of their way back to Crab- 
leigh. 

Smithers, Jackson and I, and a few 
more of the old hands, about twenty in 
all, determined to see it out, and, 
scrambling through the underbrush (Idare- 
say we should have got into a nice row if 
the keepers had caught us), finally emerged 
on the Copstone Road. We were pretty 
well dead beat, but from there on it was 
all plain Bailing, as far as going went, 
though, as dusk was coming on, with 
its accompanying mist, the scent was not 
easy to pick up. 

We passed through Chiverton by half¬ 
past four, and as the clock chimed the 
three-quarters Jackson and I turned into 
Tomlin’s. 

A hasty wash and change, and we sat 
down to tea with appetites well sharpened 
by our long run. 

Looking down the table, I saw that the 
places of Spots and Stripes were still 
vacant, but as stragglers continued to come 
in, thought nothing of it at the time. 

When, however, quarter to six went, 
and they were still absent, I began to grow 
uneasy, and asked if anyone had seen 
them. 

“ I did,” said Digby Major, “ plugging 
across a field to the right of Worrall’s 
Mill. Poor little beggars, they seemed 
done. I told them to look out for 
Bigglesby Marsh, and suggested their 
turning home.” 

I made my way to Tomlin’s study, and 
met him coming out, as chapel bell started 
to ring. 

In as few words as possible I explained 
matters. 

“ I’ll excuse you and Jackson from 
chapel,” Baid he. “Go on your bicycles, 
and take Higgins with you.” 

Higgins was the under-porter. 

Jackson, who was a jolly, good-hearted 
chap, said he would come, and, having 
found Higgins, we started, he bearing a 
lantern and a coil of rope. 

It was now dark, and, the mist being 
very heavy, we could not hurry as much as 
we wished. 

I was getting awfully anxious about the 
little chaps, who, I felt sure, must have 
got somehow into Bigglesby Marsh, in 
spite of the warnings they had received. 

We all agreed to try there first. 

In about half an hour Higgins, who 
came from a village in that direction and 
knew all the roads and paths for miles 
round, led us as near to the marsh as 
we could get, and then, leaving our 
bicycles to look after themselves, the 
under-porter gathering a stray hurdle that 
mended a gap in the hedge, we made our 
way slowly and carefully across the soft’ 
ground, following in his steps and 
hallooing as we went. 

We shouted for some time in vain, and 
then heard an answering cry out of the 
mist, well away to the left. 

We sang out in reply, “ All right, we’re 
coming”; and, the voice guiding us, we 
soon came upon the twins, and in woful 
plight they were. 

Stripes had sunk to his knees in the 
soft black mud, and Spots, his face, hands, 
and clothes plentifully bespattered with 
the same, had been trying to dig him out 
with the aid of a piece of triangular board 
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he had found lying about, and had cleared 
a trench to within a couple of feet of his 
brother. 

“ Why, young uns,” said I, “ however 
did you get into this, and how long have 
you been here ? ” 

“Ever since four o’clock.” came the 
reply, and then Spots, poor little chap— 
he was but a kid after all—burst into 
tears as he cried. 

“ Oh ! do get him out—do get him out.” 

“ All right, sonny, we’ll manage it.” 

Higgins soon had Stripes, now in a 
state of collapse, lifted from his un¬ 
pleasant position and placed on the firm 
turf. 

I, taking off my overcoat, wrapped it 
round him, Jackson doing the same 
for Spots, for both boys were chilled 
to the bone from their long exposure; 
and the porter lifting Stripes in his 
arms, we made the best of our way 
back to the lane where we had left our 
bicycles. 



I t was Jimmy Cobley’s own fault. If 
he hadn’t brought that book of tickets 
to the office and pestered everybody to 
buy them, it would never have happened. 
You see Jimmy, who is a loosely made, 
square-built specimen of humanity, with 
great wondering eyes set in a big round 
solemn face crowned with curly hair, is 
organist of St. Werburgh’s Church at 
Higton, ten miles north of Norchester, 
and the people there were building a 
Church Institute or something. To raise 
the necessary funds there was to be a 
bazaar, and this brick business was a sort 
of side-show’. Tickets had been printed 
with a rough sketch of a brick and a lot 
of stuff about the bazaar on them, and 
the folks interested in the Church were 
trying to palm off those paper bricks on 
their unhappy friends and acquaintances 
at a penny apiece. 

Jimmy Cobley brought a book down to 
the Bank with him, and had sold several 
to chaps who thought it worth a penny 
to get rid of him, before he tackled Wilkie. 
The latter is a thin, wiry fellow, with a 
hook nose and a comical, clean-shaven 
face, who is nicknamed “Jockey,” his 
proper name being Laurence. 

Wilkie took the book and looked over it 
to see what it was and who had already 
bought tickets, and then he said : “ How- 
much do you want for these? ” 

“ Only a penny each,” said Cobley. 

“ But what’s the idea? ” 

“ Oh, you uto supposed to be buying a 
brick to be built into our new Church 
Institute.” 

“ But you will want a thundering lot of 
paper bricks to build an Institute—be¬ 
sides, what about fire? ” 

“ Oh, you silly, we aren’t putting those 
bricks in. The pennies go to buy the real 
bricks, and you only get those tickets to 
show you paid for one or more.” 

“ Humph ! But I don’t see anything 
about the prizes.” 

“ Which prizes ? ” 

“ Why, the prizes to be given to the 
holders of the winning tickets. Isn’t 
there to bo a draw at the end ? ” 

“ A draw ! Cortainly not. We don’t 


What to do now ? was the next question, 
when the clatter of hoofs in the distance, 
followed by the gleam of lamps, solved 
the difficulty. 

A dogcart containing two men emerged 
from the mist, and pulled up at the sound 
of Higgins : 

“ Is that you, Dr. Lake, sir? ” 

“ Yes, my man,” was the reply; “ what’s 
wrong ? ” 

“ Two young gentlemen from Crab- 
leigh got bogged in the marsh.” 

The doctor was dowm in an instant, gave 
the twins a sip from his flask, handed 
Spots to his man, Watson, and, taking 
Stripes up beside himself, with a cheery 
“ We'll be soon home now,” set off at a 
smart pace in the direction of Crab- 
leigh, we on our bicycles following in 
his wake. 

Fortunately the mist was dispersing, and 
the moon appearing out of a bank of 
cloud, in about twenty minutes we rattled 
into the old town, the doctor pulling up 


at Sick House to see the twins put to bed 
in care of Mrs. Murray, the matron, while 
we went on to Tomlin’s. 

We found the Master on the doorstep, 
peering down the street in a state of 
anxiety, which we relieved by telling him 
we had found the objects of our search. 

He recommended us to get a good 
supper and then be off to bed at once, 
which we were jolly glad to do, being both 
hungry and tired. 

He himself bustled off to Sick House 
to see after Spots and Stripes. 

A few days’ rest, and the twins were 
fit as ever; how Stripes managed to escape 
rheumatic fever was to me a marvel; he 
must have been tough as nails. 

However, all’s well that ends well. I 
was not sorry, when breaking-up day came, 
to feel that I had got rid of my responsi¬ 
bility for a few weeks, and that no harm 
had come to the two; for I, and a good 
many others, had come to have a real 
liking for the Bosbury Twins. 



“Buy a Brick.” 

By JAMES OAULD. 

believe in raffling at our place. Besides, 
it’s illegal.” 

“ Take the wretched things away ! 
Why on earth should I buy bricks for an 
Institute I may never see, and about 
which I don’t care a straw ? Now, clear 
off to your own department, Jimmy, and 
leave me to get on with my work. You’ve 
wasted ten precious minutes of my time 
already.” 

Muttering something about “ Skinny 
beggar,” Cobley walked away, and there 
the matter might have ended but for a 
little incident which happened at lunch¬ 
time. 

Wilkie and I had been feeding together, 
and as we went sauntering back to the 
office we came to a place where the street 
was up and some men were working at the 
sewers. Of course, we had to have a look, 
and as we turned away Wilkie caught 
sight of a heap of bricks lying near the 
job. His eyes lit up. “ Say, Ned, what 
fun taking Jimmy in a real brick for his 
Institute ! ” 

1 smiied appreciatively and nodded assent. 
Wilkie called up one of the men and asked 
if he might buy a brick. He was referred 
to the foreman, who scratched his head 
and said he couldn’t sell ’em, but the 
young gentleman was welcome to have an 
odd one for nothing. Wilkie thanked 
him and picked a nice clean specimen, 
wnich, on reaching tho office, he made up 
into a neat parcel, and, addressing it to 
Cobley, laid it in a prominent position on 
the latter’s desk, he being nut just then. 

When Cobley returned everybody 
appeared to be busy, but all eyes were on 
him when he opened the parcel. 

“ What on earth ! ” he exclaimed, as 
tho contents were revealed—and then 
everybody roared at tho blank, bewildered 
expression on his face. 

“ This is Jockey’s work,” he cried, and 
picking up the parcel he made for Wilkie’s 
department. There, however, he met with 
nothing but chaff. “ What an illogical 
fellow you are,” said Wilkie. “ Here you 
waste half the morning trying to get 
people to buy bricks, and now when you 
arc given a splendid one for nothing you 



come round shouting like a lunatic. Take 
it off home with you and be thankful. 
We expected gratitude instead of abuse.” 

Cobley, almost speechless with anger, 
withdrew with his brick, but as a parting 
shot he cried : “ All right! Sneer away. 
But you haven’t heard the last about your 
wretched brick. I shall get even with yon 
yet, you’ll see.” 

Wilkie lived out at Biggleton, nine 
miles to the south of Norchester, and 
he thought matters over in the train the 
same night he made up his mind that 
Cobley intended to send on the brick to 
him by rail, carriage forward. Accord¬ 
ingly, he had a chat with the station- 
master, who was a friend of his, and told 
the latter that if any parcel came for him 
which looked like a brick, it was not to 
be delivered. 

Next morning, sure enough, there was 
the parcel, addressed to him, awaiting him 
at the station when he went for his train. 

“Send it back. Grime,” he said 
promptly, “ and say the addressee refuses 
delivery.” 

When he reached the office Cobley was 
grinning very knowingly, and as Wilkie 
took no notice he asked the latter how 
he liked the contents of the parcel he had 
received that morning. Cobley’s face fed 
somewhat, as annd general laughter he 
was informed that delivery had been re¬ 
fused, and that the railway people would 
be claiming the amount of the carriage 
from him in due course. 

That evening, however, he went to the 
station, and, trumping up some explana 
tion to hoodwink the parcel clerk, per¬ 
suaded him to send on the brick again, 
this time by a morning train, so that, as 
he hoped, it would be delivered during 
the day and Wilkie’s landlady would take 
it in. In consequence, he was very chirpy 
the following day, a fact which puzzled 
Wilkie until he reached Biggleton Station 
at night. 

“ That parcel came on again to-day, 
Mr. Wilkie,” said the station-master. 

“ You didn't deliver it, I hope.” cried 
Wilkie. 

“Oh, no. I waited to see you first.” 
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“ That’B right. Now, I’ll tell you what 
to do. It’s no use trundling that wretched 
brick to and from Norchester every day. 
Just keep it here and drop your people a 
line telling them the thing is simply a 
practical joke, and that I shall continue to 
refuse delivery however often it comes. 
Also that I advise them to collect their 
charges from the sender right away and 
to insist on payment. I shall scare the 
chap a bit to-morrow, Grime,” he added. 
“ I’ve just had a happy thought.” 

Next morning Wilkie remarked to 
Cobley : “ I’ve settled the brick question 
this time, Jimmy. You’ll probably find it 
has turned up at Higton to-night.” 

“Aha,” chuckled Cobley, “but I am 
prepared for that move. I have told my 
people to take in no parcel for me until 
1 have seen it.” 

“Oh, have you? But I don’t sup¬ 
pose the verger at St. Werburgh’s will 
make any bones about it.” Cobley’s jaw 
fell. 

Later in the day, however, he learned 
the truth, for a clerk called from the sta¬ 
tion and pressed him to close the matter 
by paying the charges and authorising the 
company to waive delivery. Driven into 
a corner at last, Cobley went to Wilkie 
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and begged him to take the parcel when 
he got home and pay for it, promising to 
refund the charges next day. This Wilkie 
refused to do. “ Cash down first,” he 
cried. “You are quite capable of leaving 
me in the lurch.” 

“Do you doubt my word?” shouted 
Cobley, now thoroughly angry. 

“ Never mind whether I do or not. Pay 
me the amount and I shall take the parcel, 
otherwise I shan’t touch it.” 

Cobley flung out of the department 
white with passion. But next morning 
Wilkie received a letter containing a 
postal order for the amount of the car¬ 
riage, and bearing the Higton postmark. 

“ He has caved in at last, Grime,” he 
said to the station-master, with a smile. 
“ Here is the money.” 

“ What shall I do with the parcel, sir? ” 

“ Anything you like. I don’t want it. 
Get rid of it somehow.” 

The station-master smiled and nodded. 
“ Very well, sir.” As the train was leav¬ 
ing he handed the unlucky package to the 
guard, and asked him to take it up the 
line a bit and then pitch it out of the 
window. This the guard did, but at night 
Grime met Wilkie with a rueful smile and 
informed him that a surfaceman had 
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picked it up and carefully carried it a mile 
back to the station, thinking it was some¬ 
thing of value. He added that he had 
given it to another guard going in the 
opposite direction, and had asked him to 
pitch it into the river as they crossed over 
it. This man, however, only remembered 
about the parcel as the train cleared the 
bridge, and, although he threw as hard as 
he could, it must have fallen short, for 
two days later Wilkie found the beastly 
thing awaiting him at his rooms, and his 
landlady explained that an angler had 
brought it, having found it on the river 
bank. “ He said he had carried it two 
miles,” she added, “ and that it was 
heavy; so I thought I had better give 
him sixpence. I hope I did quite right, 
sir ? ” 

“ H’m, yes,” said Wilkie ruefully, as 
he disgorged the coin. But before he sat 
down to his evening meal he went out and 
dug a hole three feet deep in the garden, 
in which he buried the brick, ana up to 
the time of writing it had not troubled 
him again. 

That was several years ago; but to this 
day if anyone wants to get Cobley into 
a temper he has only to ask the latter if 
he is still dealing in bricks. 
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D OWN where the river widens, and lifts and 
falls with the tide : 

Where the current is strong as it rolls 
along. 

And the vessels at anchor ride. 

There lies the ancient Worcester -, the pride 
of a day that’s past: 

Few traces she bears of the seventy years 
She has carried her timber mast 

She’s one of the Wooden Walls, that battled 
the world—and won. 

And in glory retired with her last shot 
fired 

When her day on the sea was done. 

How she’s a noble dnty—this vessel of oaken 
trees— 

For the grandsons of men who were living 
when 

She was guarding the Empire’s seas. 


H.M.S. WORCESTER. 

Whether the tempest threatens, or whether 
the skies are blue: 

If you openly shirk or willingly work 
At your duties and see them through : 


Whether you’re splicing painters, or patching 
a piece of cloth : 

In the wind or the rain, and when fine 
again. 

The compass atilt points to the North. 


So, when you pause to wonder, or walk from 
the rest apart. 

Hay the compass to you be a symbol 
true 

Of a Voice that speaks in the heart: 


Telling of foes to conquer, and showing the 
way to fight: 

Giving courage and power in the perilous 
hour. 

And a peace in the blackest night. 

Pilot and Trusty Compass I May the lads 
all look to Thee 

In the evening grey and at dawn of day. 

On the edge of the open sea ! 

Down where the river widens, and lifts and 
falls with the tide: 

Where the current is strong as it rolls 
along. 

And the vessels at anchor ride. 

a. j. m. 



Mo more the shout of battle is heard above or 
below. 

As when urchins begrimed up the ladders 
climbed 

With powder and shot for the foe. 

Shot ■ and shell there is plenty, if Britain 
should need her guns. 

Though her duty now isn’t making a row. 

But the training of Britain’s sons. 

Lads of the gallant Worcester, beginning 
your training here : 

In the night or by day as you learn the way 

By the sun or the moon to steer : 

When you at last must leave her to roam 
o’er the sea you love. 

Hay your course through life with its war 
and strife 

Be set by the Pilot above. 

Boys in the years of learning, like ships on an 
unknown sea. 

Need a guiding hand to the distant land 

Through the rocks that they wouldn’t see. 
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A Cricket 


™ he Goodwin Sands, known to seamen 
| as “ the great ship swallowers,” were 
treated with scant ceremony when our 
light-hearted party landed at low tide, and 
played a cricket match on their treacherous 
surface. 

These dangerous banks of shifting sand 
—the most famous in the world—are 
situated six miles east of Deal, and are 
ten miles in length, and two to three miles 
wide. At low tide, when the water 
recedes, the sand becomes firm and safe, 
but when the tide turns the water 
permeates through, rendering the whole 
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pulpy and dangerous. 
Goodwins were once a low 
island, called Lomea, belong- 
Earl Godwin, but in the year 
was overwhelmed by a 
inundation of the sea, and 
a menace to shipping. Since 
hundreds of fine ships, 
cargoes worth millions, have 
swallowed up, and it is 
grave of thousands of 
men. 

ed engineers have made 
attempts to fix lighthouse 
on the Goodwins. These 





Cricketers at Scene of Wreck on the Goodwins. 


were constructed with ladders from the 
sands, leading to galleries high up above, 
to give refuge to those who had the mis¬ 
fortune to be shipwrecked. The towers, 
however, were not a success, and stood only 
a few weeks, for they gradually tilted over 
until the sands entirely buried them. 

The danger zone is now surrounded by 
four lightships, each carrying two guns for 
firing signals, and nine buoys, fitted with 
submarine bells, to warn ships of their 
peril. 

During my stay at Deal in the autumn 
I met a party of friends, and a suggestion 


Goodwin Sands. 


Match on the 

By DAVID McLELLAN. 

(Illustrated with Photographs.) 

was made that a cricket match—Ladies v. 
Gentlemen—should be played on the 
Goodwins. The men were quite keen, and 


were insufficient to convey the cricketers 
quickly back to their ship, which was 
anchored one mile away in deep water. 



Cricket on the Goodwin Sands. -Trying the Pitch. 


the ladies, though a little nervous, were 
■willing to take part. 

The last match played on the sands, some 
fifty years ago, nearly ended tragically, 


Fortunately, the captain of a passing 
vessel, perceiving the danger, launched 
boats and rescued the players, who barely 
escaped with their lives. 



The Match in full swing, with the Sea as a Boundary. 


for before the game had concluded a 
violent storm arose, accompanied by great 
waves, which submerged the east side. 
The small boats belonging to the party 


Owing to the impossibility of landing on 
the Goodwins with safety unless the wind 
is blowing from the east, we were forced 
to wait several days till we were favoured 
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with a suitable breeze. On that day I col¬ 
lected the party, and proceeded to the 
front, where the large sailing boat which 
had been especially engaged was in wait¬ 
ing. We embarked amid a cheering crowd, 
and the teams were in a cheerful mood. 

But alas ! we were doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, for after proceeding to within four 
miles of the sands the wind suddenly 
dropped, and a dead calm ensued. We 
whistled for a breeze, but there was no 
response. 

After waiting becalmed for an hour, 
hoping that the weather conditions would 
change, the skipper decided it would be 
impossible to carry out the programme 
that day, and land the party before a 
rise of the tide. 

Desiring to survey the sands, and to 
note the most suitable spot for the match. 
I took our small dinghy, and one of the 
sailors rowed me to the edge of the 
Goodwins, where I succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing what I desired, and again em¬ 
barked for the yacht. Our enthusiasm 
almost resulted in a catastrophe, for when 
returning to the yacht we suddenly were 
alarmed by a ship’s hooter, and on looking 
up found our little boat under the bows 
of a large cargo steamer, which was run¬ 
ning down upon us. We tried to pull 
across her, but, finding there was not 
sufficient time for this, stood by, and the 
great ship veered from her course, almost 
swamping our boat as she passed within 
a few feet. 

The party returned to Deal disappointed 
at our unsuccessful attempt for that day. 

Two days later another effort was made. 
Two motor-boats, each with a small skiff 
in tow for landing purposes, left Deal 
with our teams aboard at 2.30 p.m., and 


nervous, but were soon persuaded that it 
was quite safe to step from the boats, and 
paddle through a foot of water to the 
“ ground.” 

The unconventional landing had caused 
a good deal of humour, but when the party 


actually stood upon the surface of the 
deadly Goodwins, and reflected that 
beneath their very feet lay hidden the 
remains of gallant ships and scores of 
heroic sailors, a sudden calmness overawed 
their spirits. Here and there could be 


sary to leave, and to give warning if the 
weather should show signs of becoming 
dirty. 

A pitch was chosen, and the stumps were 
fixed. True, the wicket had not been 
rolled, but the tide in the role of grounds¬ 


man had done excellently, smoothing away 
holes and sand-mounds. Quite near to the 
pitch were the masts of the great liner 
Mahratta , which was totally wrecked on 
April 9, 1909. 

The first batsman, a lady, adopted 



A Lady Batting. 

The Union Jacks placed in the sands are to make certain ot the precise nationality of the cricket ground. 



Cricketers on the Goodwin Sands.—The Interval. 


in a couple of hours the sands were sighted 
by the look-out. The order was at once 
given to the teams to get ready for 
paddling, and the motor-boats dropped 
anchor 400 yards from the sands. The 
players were taken off in the rowing boats 
in four parties. The ladies were at first 


seen masts and ribs of what were once fine 
ships, peeping from the sands, which were 
grim reminders of the true character of the 
locality. 

An experienced boatman was left in 
charge of the landing boats with a flag to 
signal to the teams when it would be neces- 


forcing tactics. and quickly scored 
boundary hits. The “ boundary,” it should 
be mentioned, was the blue water of the 
Channel, and in the absence of obliging 
spectators ready to return it, the ball was 
made of rubber, enabling it to float and 
be easily retrieved. 
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At times the ball showed a desire to rear 
up awkwardly, but fortunately neither 
team boasted of a Brearley. 

A five-minutes time limit had been im¬ 
posed on each batsman, which accounted 
for the rapid dismissal of eight batsmen 
for a total of thirty-seven. However, the 
ladies acquitted themselves creditably, 
but the same could scarcely be said of the 
men. 

To make certain as to the precise 
nationality of the cricket ground, several 
ladies brought Union Jacks, which they 
fixed in the sand at different points of the 
ground. These were found useful as 
receptacles for specimens of sand to be 


taken home as mementoes of the unique 

occasion. 

There was time for one innings only, 
for when the tide turns the Goodwins be¬ 
come dangerous quicksand. 

Our boatman on duty, after half an 
hour’s play, signalled “ All aboard ” with 
his flag. A great rush was made for the 
boats, and ladies and stumps ran great 
danger of being left behind. But the 
more chivalrous among the men salved 
both. 

The small boats quickly took the teams 
to the motor-boats, and the great sands 
were left silent, with the tide gradually 
creeping up and covering them. 


The Gull lightship is anchored two miles 
from the sands, and as our boats drew near 
her, a signal was received inviting the 
party aboard to take tea with the coast¬ 
guards. These men had been watching the 
match through their telescopes, and during 
tea congratulated the ladies on their pluck, 
and the excellent game they had played. 

We landed at Deal before dusk, and the 
members of the Goodwin Sands Cricket 
Club went to their homes well pleased 
with the little adventure, but at the same 
time impressed with the knowledge of the 
deadly peril to lives and ships approach¬ 
ing the Goodwins under less favourable 
conditions. 



HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.” 

By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER VII.—HOW TO BECOME A GOOD WICKET-KEEPER. 


T he wicket-keeping one sees in ordinary 
small matches is generally poor, and 
has more to do with the loss of games than 
most people imagine. Youths, as a rule, 
neglect this department of the game as 
much as they do fielding, and their match¬ 
winning chances are the worse. In the 
course of my cricket career I have seen the 
performances of some dozens of wicket¬ 
keepers, and have studied them all; in 
addition to which, I am personally 
acquainted with Strudwick, who is prob¬ 
ably the best of all, and who has explained 
much of his duties, which makes my task 
of dealing with this subject a great deal 
easier. 

It has been said that anyone can keep 
wicket successfully provided he is blessed 
with a fair amount of pluck, a hard pair 
of hands, and keen sight. I shall not 
attempt to argue that any wicket-keeper 
can possibly do without these three bless¬ 
ings, but, at the same time, they do not 
alone spell success. There are many more 
things which go to make the ideal wicket¬ 
keeper than pluck, hard hands, and sight. 
It would be almost as safe to say that a 
good hitter is certain to make an excellent 
batsman. 

I have seen more than one player put on 
the gloves and honestly try to make some 
kind of show “ behind the sticks ”; but 
in many cases, although they did their 
level best, they fell very far short of what 
is generally considered ordinary form. 
Just as there is an art in bowling and bat¬ 
ting, there is something more than pluck 
and perseverance in wicket-keeping; in¬ 
deed, I am of the opinion that at the 
present time there is an extraordinary 
dearth of really first-class men in this 
department of the game—a fact which 
oould be easily remedied if the position 
required nothing more than a stout heart. 


First of 'all, a young player who is 
eager to make a reputation as a high-class 
wicket-keeper must be very energetic, and 
play as if the result of the match depended 
upon his individual effort*. Perhaps before 
regularly taking up the position for his 
side it would be beneficial to practise 
taking the ball at the wicket without a 
batsman impeding his sight. This prac¬ 
tice cannot be difficult to get, as all that is 
required are the ordinary conditions, and 
a bowler who will send the ball down at a 
fair pace, pitching it at a distance of about 
four to six yards away from the wicket. 
Variety of pace and pitch is, of course, 
very necessary, and the leg side must not 
be forgotten. When the youngster is able 
to take every ball with perfect ease, and 
be quite certain that not one delivery 
in a hundred will pass him, he can take 
another turn at the same kind of thing, 
but with a batsman at the wicket this 
time. 

This is when his difficulties will com¬ 
mence, as not only are there certain balls 
which, on account of their pitch, will be 
hidden for a second by the stroke of the 
batsman, but the flourish of the bat is 
almost bound to distract the attention of 
the young wicket-keeper from the object 
upon which he must always keep his eyes 
glued—the ball. Of course, at first, ability 
to take the ball cleanly and save extras 
will be as much as he can, or should, 
attempt. One of the greatest faults in 
learning any particular branch of the game 
is the eagerness shown by the pupil to 
attempt too much. 

It i6 only after the young wicket-keeper 
is absolutely certain of taking every ball 
cleanly that he should start upon his 
career proper. By this I mean he must be 
sure of holding the ball in a proper way 
before he commences to take every advan¬ 


tage of opportunities of stumping, etc. It 
looks perfectly simple from the spectators’ 
seats when the wicket-keeper whips off the 
bails directly the batsman’s foot is a frac¬ 
tion of an inch outside the crease; but 
unless the ball is taken properly, with ease, 
and without the slightest amount of fuss, 
stumping is a matter of impossibility. 

The surest way of taking the ball in the 
best manner for stumping and catching is, 
first of all, to stand well up to the wicket 
—slightly to the off, in order to keep sight 
of the ball despite the presence and flourish 
of the batsman—and cultivate the knack 
of receiving the ball into the hands and 
whipping it against the bails in one quick 
movement. 

I always advocate standing as close 
to the wicket as possible without actually 
getting the tip of your nose over the bails, 
because it means everything to take the 
ball at the earliest possible moment after 
it has passed the stumps. The posture 
should be fairly low, but always easy, so 
as to allow free movement to either side of 
the wicket. Always stand with a full 
front to the bowler, and do not move the 
feet unless the ball is very wide or on the 
leg side. The hands should, of course, be 
waiting to receive the ball, and preferably 
almost close together at the wrists. 

After a time, taking the ball will be¬ 
come almost mechanical, but, nevertheless, 
the wicket-keeper can never afford to be 
other than always on the alert, and if he 
has the slightest doubt as to whet lier the 
batsman’s foot is over the crease, he should 
whip off the bails, more especially when 
the ball is on the leg side, for he cannot 
always be certain of seeing correctly. 

But I would warn a young wicket-keeper 
against appealing when he has knocked 
off the bails inadvertently and knows the 
batsman is in his ground. Appealing 
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-without eome show of reason causes a lot 
of adverse comment and bad feeling, and 
it is much better, in cases of any uncer¬ 
tainty, to replace the bails quietly. 
Groundless appeals are shocking bad sport. 

Some time ago I read an article in which 
catches at the wicket were spoken of as 
flukes. It was pointed out that a wicket¬ 
keeper always took a ball as if there was 
no batsman at the crease; he simply saw 
the ball leave the bowler’s hand, judged 
its flight, and took it each time—in imagi¬ 
nation if the batsman played it, and in 
reality otherwise. 

This may seem reassuring as to the sim¬ 
plicity of keeping wicket, but under such 
circumstances stumping and catching 
would be impossible. Simply taking the 
ball in this way, it was out of the question, 
the ingenious writer continued, to give the 
wicket-keeper any credit for making a 
catch. He caught it simply because the 
ball, although having touched the edge of 
the bat, was not turned out of its course 
to any appreciable extent. Needless to 
say, this writer was absolutely wrong, for 
catches at the wicket are made at all angles 
from the fastest balls, which, if treated 
on the principle of “ taking as if there 
were no batsman,” would result in four 
runs added to the total every time. My 
advice to the young wicket-keeper is, 
“ Keep your eyes glued upon the ball 


and never throw away the chance of 
stumping.” 

Another bit of advice. Because your 
place is “ behind the sticks,” and you are 
not an ordinary fieldsman, do not let this 
fact deter you from running after the ball 
when it is played to leg, and there hap¬ 
pens to be nobody at the spot wanted. Go 
for the ball quickly ; point or first slip will 
be at the wicket when you throw in. 
Always remember that in ordinary cases a 
wicket-keeper should be behind the wicket 
when the ball is thrown in to him, and, 
no matter how hard, high, or low the re¬ 
turn may be, he should put himself in the 
best position to take it and, with the one 
movement, put the wicket down. 

One of the greatest mistakes the embryo 
wicket-keeper has to avoid is snapping 
or grabbing at the ball instead of taking 
it neatly. This bad habit, once contracted, 
will be just as suicidal to first-class or 
successful stumping as the fault of stand¬ 
ing too far back. I rather think that this 
snapping is caused through holding the 
hands too wide apart and the consequent 
desire to take the ball with one hand; 
anyway, those of my readers who are con¬ 
scious of having acquired this bad habit 
should try the effect of holding the hands 
more closely together and practise taking 
and stumping w'ith one and the same move¬ 
ment. It will grow on you in time. 


With my last few words I would advise 
the young wicket-keeper to conquer any 
desire to play to the gallery. His position 
lends itself to display at times, and he 
may get a few cheers from a particularly 
friendly section of the crowd by knocking 
off the bails a few times with a flourish 
and a groundless appeal. Cricket is not a 
theatrical performance, nor is it a so-called 
game in which one side gains an advantage 
by a trick. It is honest and healthy sport, 
and wicket-keepers can help us to look with 
pride upon its purity and freedom from 
unfairness. 

My next article will, I am sorry to say, 
be the last of the series. Writing has, 
in this case, been a labour of love, because 
there is nothing I like better than giving 
advice to young people when I think it is 
likely to have good results. However, let 
me once more remind you that if there is 
any question which you would like to put 
to me regarding a point in connection with 
the game, you have merely to write to 
me and I will do my utmost to satisfy 
you. By the way, if my readers care to 
send, care of the Editor, postcards stating 
why they think they deserve it, I will give 
a new bat—the best that money can buy— 
to the one who, in the opinion of the 
Editor, gives the best reason. 

(To be concluded.) 


A Day with the Yeomanry. 


M any of the readers of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper” are, of course, scouts who 
will in due time become valuable citizen 
soldiers, and the writer, who is proud to 
call himself a Territorial trooper, thinks 
they may be interested to hear something 
of the doings of a Yeomanry regiment in 
training. 

Naturally, to begin with, the recruit 
who is not already a horseman must learn 
to ride. Now, it is far funnier to watch a 
beginner on horseback than a learner on a 
bicycle, and the riding-school is a moet en¬ 
tertaining place both for the pupil and the 
spectator. If the recruit has a bit of grit 
and is fond of horses he soon comes to 
think of those hours spent trotting and 
cantering and jumping round and round 
the tan as amongst the jolliest of his life. 
He is learning something worth trouble— 
to be friends with the finest animal there 
is. 

But a description of the riding-school 
must be left for another time. We will 
suppose that the recruits have finished 
their lessons and preliminary drills, and 
that the annual training under canvas has 
begun, for I want to give my readers some 
idea of what goes on in camp. 

Let me introduce to you as a typical yeo¬ 
man, Jack Martin, and we will keep our 
•eyes on him from dawn to dusk. Fifty 
■weeks in the year he is a law apprentice 
and wears a “bowler” hat, but now, for 
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this glorious fortnight, he is a trooper, the 
best of good friends with a ewarm of other 
men in spurs and khaki, whom you would 



Trumpeter. 


never guess to be art students, bankers, 
engineers, butchers, bakers, and candle¬ 
stick makers. 


[t is close upon six in the morning. The 
voice of a trumpet—instead of his land¬ 
lady’s knock—calls Jack from the Land of 
Nod. He grunts, lifts his head from the 
straw-stuffed pillow, and looks sleepily 
round the tent. The Corporal in charge is 
already sitting up, putting on his shirt; 
two shapeless heaps the other side of the 
tent represent its remaining tenants. 

“ ’Morning. Corporal,” says Jack, and 
awakes tne sleepy couple with his chaff. 
A cane raps impatiently upon the canvas. 
“ Hurry up there, boys; these lines must 
be cleaned up, you know.” “All right, 
Sergeant,” says the Corporal; “ we’re all 
coming.” Jack is ready in a jiffy, and 
having rolled his mattress and wrapped up 
his blankets (which he will air later on), 
crawls out into the cold morning. First 
of all he goes to his horse, which somebody 
has nicknamed Antonio, and leads him to 
the watering trough. But Antonio is too 
chilly to drink, after a night in the open 
with no more protection than a blanket, 
and Jack leads him back to his place in the 
lines, and goes off to give a hand with 
spade and rake and barrow. By the time 
he has done his share at cleaning up and 
given Antonio a morning brush, he is 
thoroughly awake and warm. Then the 
order to feed is given. No sooner do they 
see and smell the oats than the horses all 
down the long line begin to fidget and 
nicker, and when the grain is poured into 
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their little wooden mangers they plunge 
their noses in so greedily that a shower 
of scattered oats flies overboard. 

Jack now hurries back to his tent, grabs 
a tin pan, his towel, tooth-brush, and soap, 
and bolts off to the washing-place. Re¬ 
turning much freshened, he puts the saddle 
on Antonio’s back—leaving, however, the 
girths quite comfortably loose—flings his 
blanket on again, and is ready to obey the 


cheerful bugle’s invitation to breakfast 
without having to hurry over his meal like 
the few unwise troopers who leave every¬ 
thing till after. Hot tea and fresh herrings 
make him feel fit as a Addle, and rejoicing 
in the news that this is to be a “ field day ” 
—which, of course, is far better fun than 
drill—he goes off to finish saddling. By 
the time the “ Warning ” is sounded, he is 
quite ready, and when the Sergeants sum¬ 
mon their troops to turn out, he has nothing 
to do but lead Antonio from the lines and 
swing into the saddle. 

“ Fall in, here,” orders his Sergeant, 
and one by one the twenty men of the troop 
trot up and take their plaoes. There is a 
little frisking and shoving amongst the 
horses, which are fresh and lively this 
cold morning, but they will soon settle 
down. In another moment the Lieutenant 
arrives, his big horse looking magnificent 
with a long crimson tassel swinging from 
its throat. He inquires about any ab¬ 
sentees, makes any desired rearrangement 
of the men, and then all wait for the 
Major. 

The Major, it is soon evident, is a little 
peppery this morning, and Jack hopes his 
eagle eye will not notice that stirrup which 
has taken a little rust during the night, and 
which he neglected to polish. Men in other 
troops are catching it. “ Look at your 
breastplate, Smith, sings out the voice 
they all obey ; u eome off and put it on 
properly.” ‘‘Sit up, Jones, man, and look 
like a soldier ! ” “ Robinson, didn’t I 

speak to you yesterday about your head- 
rope ? ” Luckily, Jack’s troop comes off 
very easily, and Jack makes a resolution to 
run no risks for the future. “ Now,” says 
the Major, “ listen while I read out the 
scheme. Look at your maps.” And, sit¬ 
ting in the saddle, he reads the instruc¬ 
tions for the day—all about a Red force, 
which is themselves, the “ Cragshires," 
and a Blue one which is the “ Loamshires,” 
encamped a few miles away. 

Then the scouts are sent off on their 
lonely and all-important duty, the advance 
party and advance guard move off in 


their order, and soon the camp is deserted 
by all save grooms, sick men, and sick 
horses. From their distant camp across 
the hills the Loamshires are likewise ad¬ 
vancing, and every man of the Cragshires 
makes a private determination that “ we*’ ’ 
must win. 

But this ardour suffers a little cooling. 
After riding easily for half an hour the 
order is given to dismount, and the men 


jump to the ground. The Lieutenant 
hands his charger over to a trooper and 
disappears to confab with the other 
officers. The sky has grown cloudy, and 
soon rain begins to fall. Everyone wishes 
something would happen, for the men are 
getting cold and the saddles wet. Hold¬ 
ing their reins (lifted over the horses’ 
heads), they squat down in the lee of a high 
wall and try to stifle their impatience. 


But see!—an officer comes tearing up 
after them, his dapple-grey at a gallop, his 
cloak flying like a sail behind him. He 
rides like a man with news. Something 
is surely going to happen, for he thunders 
through the open files of the squadron, 
and never slackens his pace till he has 
reached the officer at its head. Next 
moment comes the order ‘ ‘ Gallop ! ” 
Jack’s horse needs no spurring—off go 
the gallant Cragshires, thundering down 
the hollow lane towards the river that 
winds through the fields yonder. 

Suddenly, with no warning, comes that 
most thrilling of all Yeomanry commands 
—‘ ‘ Action ! ’ At that word every man 
flings himself off his horse the quickest 
way he knows—all but Number Three 
of each section, who has the duty of hold¬ 
ing horses during action—hands over his 
reins, and doubles after his Lieutenant, 
who is racing across the meadow to the 
river’s brink. Look !—from that leafy 
garden at the farther end of the bridge 
spurts of smoke are darting—crack! 
crack ! crack ! go the rifles—the Loamshires 
are holding the river ! Luckily there is a 
little bank which affords shelter close to 
the water, and, panting from their run, 
the Cragshires lie there for a few moments 
to answer the enemy’s fire. They have to 
aim mostly by guess, for the gooseberry 
bushes and the garden wall make grand 
cover for the foe. 

But this will not do; the bridge is 
plainly held ; and the Cragshires are burn¬ 
ing to display a little dash. The river 
before them runs broad but shallow—the 
Lieutenant orders a man to try its depth 
—and in another instant a couple of troops 
are splash, splashing after him, to fling 
themselves under the shelter of the steep 
bank beyond, not fifty yards away from 
the garden wall. They have the Loam- 
shire party now. Jack sees a rifle barrel 
with a jolly red face behind it peering at 
him from beneath a lilac tree. He aims 
and fires, and it is lucky for the jolly 



They tear through this astonished and delighted hamlet." 


At last! Here comes the Lieutenant 
striding down the line, and as he comes 
the men put their reinR over again and 
stand to their horses. ‘‘ Mount! ” he sings 
out as he swings into the saddle, and in a 
trice the troop and squadron are on the 
move. But even now there is nothing 
sensational; two by two the Cragshires 
jog along the road, and Jack wonders 
whether the Loamshires are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood at all. 


Loamshire that there is no bullet in the 
cartridge. As it is, the slaughtered foe 
jumps to his feet, waves his hand de 
naively to his slayer, and retires. The 
party in the garden are outflanked and 
fall back; the bridge is won, and across 
it come trampling the main body of the 
Cragshires, highly pleased. But what is 
this? “ Very well done,” says an umpire, 
“but fords are out of bounds.” Jack 
feels as if he had lost his Victoria Cross, 



Morning Stables. 
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but the Major’s look of satisfaction as he 
comes riding over the bridge is no small 
reward to the wet heroes. They have 
carried the bridge at the expense of the 
rules, so the umpire decrees that the 
enemy must be granted ten minutes’ 
grace. 

The Number Threes having duly 


towards it, the Corporal, with his eyes 
behind, sings out that a party of the 
enemy are on their heels. Information 
must be carried to the main body in front; 
impassable fences prevent the rearguard 
opening again to right and left, so oft 
they go harder than ever, racing with the 
news. Jack is having the time of his 


strength and vitality of the noble beast 
he bestrides seem to increase his own. 

One by one, Jack on Antonio overtakes 
and passes the laggards of the squadron, 
until he comes to the thick of the gallop¬ 
ing horsemen and delivers his message. 
Arrangements are made to deal with that 
rash party of pursuers should they press 



Action 


brought up the led horses, the whole 
squadron, dismounted to rest the steeds 
a little, tries hard to wait in patience. 
Lucky troopers nearest a farmhouse 
door take the chance of obtaining glasses 
of milk. You may be sure no time Is 
wasted when a shrill whistle sounds 
above the talk—it means “Mount.” One 
trooper, in his excitement^ tries to jump 
into the saddle without the help of his 
stirrup, and, failing to do so, has to 
scramble up in a very undignified way 
while his horse is on the move, and his 
comrades have their laugh at him. 

This is indeed a day to be remembered, 
for again the order is to gallop. Usually 
the Cragshires are careful to walk through 
villages, but to-day they tear through this 
astonished and delighted hamlet at a 
helter-skelter pace. Jack wishes his 
mother could see him and his regiment 
now ! He expectB every moment that this 
exciting ride will be brought to an end 
by the order to trot or walk, but instead 
of that the pace seems to be increasing. 
Plainly there is something very particular 
in the wind. 

The village falls behind, the hills are in 
front, with an open turfy road, well known 
to the Cragshires, winding through them. 
Jack is indeed in luck, for word is 
presently passed to his Corporal to form 
the rearguard with the section under him, 
and, of course, a rearguard is a post of 
honour. The Corporal orders Jack to take 
the left flank, and he turns old Antonio 
towards the rough hillside above the road. 
The rearguard must move in very open 
order and keep a look-out behind and to 
right and left. Old Antonio does his 
share as if he had been brought up for 
nothing else but galloping across country, 
though very likely he is more accustomed 
to pulling a cab over paved streets. 
Nothing stops or scares him : he jumps 
and scrambles over ditches and through 
bogs and bushes, while Jack, trusting to 
the grip of his knees, takes care to leave 
Antonio’s mouth alone when he is climb¬ 
ing gallantly up the braes. 

A barbed-wire fence stretching right 
up and down the hillside forces the rear¬ 
guard to rally on the road and make for 
the gate; and as Jack comes scampering 


life—the wind is whistling wild music in 
his ears, and his blood is singing. Every 
moment he feels prouder of old Antonio, 
so quiet in the stable and on parade, now 
so keen and plucky and speedy. Yes, 
speedy indeed, for Jack finds he is over¬ 


the rear too hard, and the main body 
gallops on and on. As they come to more 
open country they are ordered to extend, 
and now there is some rough riding indeed, 
the horses, hot and blowing, scrambling 
like mountain sheep along the grassy slopes 



Jack is having the time of his life." 


taking even the Corporal’s game little 
chestnut; he slackens his reins, tightens 
his knees, and wonders if he can really be 
the same fellow who usually sits on a tall 
stool in an office ! There is nothing—there 
can be nothing—to beat the sensations of a 
gallop such as that. As he feels under 
him the swing of the great muscles, the 


of the hill above the road. In some places 
it is too steep to ride even on this day 
of desperate haste, and Jack follows the 
example of those near him and climbs 
along on foot beside his gallant old horse. 
As soon as the going is at all possible, up 
they get again and gallop on. 

But the longest ride comes to an end 
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at last, and when the captured bridge is 
left miles behind, the Major calls his 
squadron to the halt under the lee of a 
little hill. By ones and twos and threes 
the men come up, on panting, foam-flecked 
horses, some of which are nearly dead¬ 
beat, and very gladly obey the order to 
dismount. Jack’s Corporal arrives with a 
tale of fierce and close pursuit; the other 
two members of the rearguard are in the 


enemy’s hands. The regiment has arrived 
at this rendezvous in time for the master¬ 
stroke that has been ia the wind all the 
morning, whatever it may be. 

The Major orders his men to leave their 
horses with the Number Threes, down 
there in the hollow, and the officers lead 
them into positions on the ridges around. 
Jack sees now the aim of that glorious 
never-to-be-forgotten gallop : below and in 
front of their position winds a lonely road, 
and that road is absolutely commanded 
by the line of ridges upon which he and 
his comrades are now lying, rifle in hand. 
They have not long to wait, for very soon 
the distant bend of that road is darkened 
by a handful of horsemen, then more and 
more—it is the Loamshires walking into 
the trap—and Jack says to himself, “ We 
have ’em.” 

Jack is quite right, the Loamshires are 
so obviously advancing to certain defeat, 
so perfectly “netted,” that the umpire 
orders the “ Cease Fire” to be sounded, 
and a long-drawn blast upon a whistle ends 
the day, a day of decided triumph for the 
Cragshires. The mm rise to their feet 
and walk back to the hollow, where, re¬ 
covering their wind, the horses have been 
waiting. 

And now two by two the regiment trots 
quietly back to camp, every man rejoicing 
to think of approaching dinner when at 
length the canvas town comes into sight. 
Very upright in his saddle, just within 
the field where camp is pitched, sits 
the Colonel, and as the Cragshires draw 
near, the Major draws his sword and 
orders “Carry—arms!” — and simul¬ 
taneously the troopers pul! their rifles 
from the leather buckets in which they 
rest, and hold them up, butts upon the 
thigh, and as they pass the Colonel every 
man turns his eyes towards him in salute. 

And now, troop by troop, they draw 
up near the watering-troughs. “ Dinner 
in ten minutes,” says the Major ; “ stables 
after dinner.” Next, at the word of 
command, the men dismount, takeout bits 
and loosen girths, and lead the impatient 
horses to the crowded troughs. Jack sees 
an opening between two drinking horses, 
and guides Antonio towards it. The 
tough old charger is too thirsty to trouble 
about manners, and wedges himself in 


like a keen man in a Rugby maul. No 
wonder he relishes the clear cool water 
and splashes it about with his soft dusty 
nose ! When he has drunk enough, Jack 
escorts him quietly to his place in the 
lines and, tying him up, removes his 
bridle. Saddles are left on for a while, 
to allow the horses to cool gradually, and 
to prevent the blood, pressed from their 


quickly. From the top of the lines sound 
now the voices of the Sergeants calling 
their respective troops up for hay and 
oats, and a lively scene ensues as the 
troopers swarm round the loosened bale 
and cram their hay-nets. Very soon the 
horses are munching their oats, with a net 
of fragrant hay hanging in front of each 
for a more leisurely second course. Then 
the bugles call the men to their mess. 


is glad to be able to say. " Yes, sir,” for 
the horse is as sound as a bell. The next 
man’s mount has a tender back, and he is 
advised for the future to put a folded 
blanket under his saddle ; another trooper 
has to report a cut heel, and so forth. 
The farriers and the saddlers find them¬ 
selves with a good many little odd jobs 
on hand by the time the inspection is 
over. 

When each man’s saddlery and metal¬ 
work is clean and polished, he ties it up 
neatly in its waterproof sheet, and places 
it on the rail behind his horse. The 
Cragshires are proud of their orderly 
camp, and a visitor could not fail to be 
delighted with it. Each saddle must be 
placed the same way on the rail, or the 
Sergeants have something to say. 

To-day, after cleaning everything to his 
satisfaction, Jack finds he has some time 
to himself before evening stables, and so 
with a comrade he goes down to the neigh¬ 
bouring river for a swim—taking his soap 
with him! They return to camp in time 
to hear the bugles again. The horses must 
again be fed and watered. That ends the 
day’s work for everyone except those on 
some particular duty; and when, shortly 
after, the bugles announce that tea is 
ready, the fellows troop down, laughing- 
and talking, to the most leisurely and 
pleasant meal m camp. Jack has been 
told off as night guard, and after tea, 
instead of amusing himself, has to fall in 
at the guard-tent with a number of others 
on the Bame duty. Each squadron in the 
regiment provides a guard with severaJ 
“ reliefs,” so when all have mustered, 
bringing their own blankets with them, the 
tent has all it can hold. Not far off the 
band is playing outside the officers’ mess. 
An impromptu concert is in progress in 



Horse Guard. 


Dinner over, there is time for a few 
momenta’ rest in the tents before, tunics 
off and sleeves rolled up, with dandy- 
brush, sponge, saddle-soap, and metal 
polish, the men have to turn out for 
“stables.” Jack has only just had time to 
brush the mud and dust from old Antonio’s 
bay coat, when the cry is heard, “ Stand 
to your horses! ” The officers are coming 
on their round of inspection. “ All right, 
Martin? ” asks the Lieutenant; and Jack 


some tent, and the voice of a popular Ser¬ 
geant comesfaintly to the ears of theguard 
in the notea of his favourite song. So the 
evening passes. Before dusk the Corporal 
of the guard brings in a bag of buns and 
hands them round the tent. The band, 
having finished its performance before 
the mess with “God Save the King.” 
moves nearer the centre of the camp, and 
bids the tired regiment good night with 
tho bo ft strains of an evening hy mn 
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Almost immediately after the bugles 
briefly order “Lights Out,” and the 
camp by degrees settles down for the 
night. 

jack curls himself in his blanket and 
tries to win a few hours’ sleep before 
going on duty, but the man next him is a 
violent snorer, and a kick wakens him only 
for a moment. He is not very sorry when 
the vigilant Corporal shakes him by the 
shoulder and tells him his turn has 
come. 

Outside it seems at first pitch-dark, but 
presently the rows of white tents loom out 
of the night, and soon Jack’s accustomed 
eyes can make out the forms of the horses. 
They pass along the lines till a moving 
light comes to meet them. It is the 
lantern of the guard Jack is to relieve. 
The other fellow quotes the number of 


horses under his charge, hands over the 
lantern, and retires to the guard-tent. So 
Jack is left alone. He strolls watchfully 
up and down, up and down, counting the 
horses and seeing that none are loose. 
Some lie flat in their stalls (men who ride 
white ones and have to groom them say 
their horses lie down in the mud out of 
spite !), others stand breathing deep and 
slowly, sound asleep on their feet. A few 
are wakeful. One restless creature has 
slipped its headstall off, and now wanders 
from the lines, cropping the dewy grass. 
Jack puts down his lantern and cautiously 
stalks the animal, slipping the collar gently 
over its neck as it bends down to munch, 
and leads it with no trouble back to its 
place. 

All is quiet and peaceful; here and 
there in a tent a man is snoring ; an owl 


hoots in the copse yonder ; a restless horse 
stamps his heavy hoof; but that is all. 
Then presently comes a long-drawn cry 
through the stillness : “All’s well, Number 
Three! ’’ It is the voice of the next 
squadron guard, and Jack sends back his 
answer, “All’s well, Number Four!” So 
his few hours of duty pass away, ended 
as the dawn is breaking. He blows out 
the candle in the lantern, exchanges a few 
words with his “ relief,” and makes his 
way sleepily back to the guard-tent. 

An hour or two will pass as the sun rises 
and chases the night mists from the earth, 
and the birds begin to sing, and then the 
bugles will be ringing again to call Jack 
and his friends out for another lively day 
on horseback. 

But, of course, the next day belongs to 
quite another story. 


m* 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 717- 

By H. P. L. Meyer. 


| black. | 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 

T his problem shows a pure mate by P 
takes P in passing. 

Solution of No. 716. 1, Kt—Q6, K—B5 

(or a, b, c, d). 2, Q—Q4 ch., K—Kt6. 3, 
Q—R4 ch., K x Q. 4, Kt—B5 mate, (a) 
Kt— B3. 2, Kt—B5 ch., K—B5. 3, Q— 
Kt sq., K—K4. 4, Q—K4 mate. (6) B— 
RG. 2, K Kt—K4, K—Bo. 3, Q—R2 ch., 
K—. 4, Q mates, (c) P—B4. 2, Kt—B4 

ch., K—Bo. 3, Q—K5 mate. ( d) B—B8. 
2, Kt—B5 ch., K—Bo. 3, Q—Q4 ch., 
K x Kt. 4, Q—K4 mate. The alphabeti¬ 
cal notation is much simpler and shorter, 
thus : 1, O D6, K F4 (or a, b, c d). 2, L 

D4|, K G3. 3, L H4f, K:H4. 4, O F5$. 
(a) O C6. 2, O F5f, K F4. 3, L Bl, K 
E5. 4, L E4J. (6) N H3. 2, O F E4, 
K F4. 3, L H2f, K E3, G4. 4, L D2, G3J. 
(c) P F5. 2, O C4f, K F4. 3, L E5J. (d) 
N FI. 2, O F5f, K F4. 3, L D4f, K:F5. 
4, L E4+. 

The 3% of 8 pieces is solved by 1, K C7, 
P B4. 2, N C4t, P Bo. 3, P:B6tJ. 

Mr. White’s is 1, L H6, K D5 (or a). 2, 

P C4f, P:C3 or K E4. 3, 0:C3 or L:HGJ. 
(a) K F5. 2, P G4f, P:G3 or K E4. 3, 0:G3 
or L C6J. 

Galitzky plays 1, P D4, P:D3 (a). 2, L 

D2, K G1 (P F2). 3, L El (L D1)J. (a) P 
F2. 2,LE4,KG1. 3, L G2|. 

Capraez moves 1, N F3f, P E4. 2, N HI, 
P F5. 3, P F4, P:F3. 4, N:F3J. The P 

F7 and P H2 prevent other solutions, because 
if they were removed there would be 1, N 
F3t, P E4. 2. N Hf>, etc. : and if 1, N F3f, 
PE4. 2, P F8 L, P HI Ot. 3, K F4, and 


as this is a second solution the P F7 ought 
to be at E6. It would also be fair adding 
a white P G5, although this would allow 1, N 
F3t, PE4. 2, N HI, P:G5. 3, PFSLorM. 

Several old problems allow improvements. 
Geyerstam has the white O at F8, but it is 
better at B6, thus : K A2 ; M D5, F6 ; 
N G4 ; O B6 : P B3, Bo, D2, Eo. K E4 ; 
O G1 ; P A6, B4, Co, D3, G3, G5, H7. J3. 

—One by Pospisil can be thus : K FI ; L 
G2;NE2, H8;0B1.H7;PA3, Bo, EG. K 
D4 ; M Eo ; N H2: P B6, B7, F2, G3, G4. J3. 
—A pretty idea by F. Skalik has many pure 
mates thus : K A8 ; L D3; O D8, G7 ; 
P B3, 1)4. K Do ; P A5, E3, F4. J3.— 

An old one by D. Wasmann and H. A. Krome 
deserves study for its simplicity and purity : 
KF5; ND1; O Eo, E6; P C2. K E8. 
Jo. 
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OUR “B.O.P” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 122. 

By W. D. Benstead (Lowestoft). 


WHITE. 



Black to move and draw. 


A situation from the “ Bristol-Cross 
opening. (See game below.) 


Game No. 66. —“ Bristol-Cross.” 

We show the following as an interesting 
study and exercise on the “ Bristol-Cross ” 
opening, which also embodies a correction 
of published play at the point diagrammed 
above as Problem No. 122 : 

11—16 as—23 11—16 23 -18 10—14 

(а) 23—18 8—11 (/)28—24 5—14 19—15 

(б) 16—20 (r)22—17 9—13 18— 9 4—8 

(e 24—19 7—10 18— 9 6—13 < g ', 26—22 

p/)10—11 30—26 13—22 32—28 


Notes by our Draughts Editor. 

(а) This initiates a defence of the opening, 
which makes a counter-attack of consider¬ 
able strength and resource. 

(б) 8 11 for Black would throw all the 
advantage of the opening completely into 
White's hands by 18 14. If 16 19, 24 15, 

10 19 the formation is transposed to a 
“ Cross ” line, and we have “ Bowen’s Cross 
Authors,” Var. 752. 

(c) 22 17 runs into the “ Kelso,” thus : 
22 17, 9 14, 18 9, 5 14, 25 22, 8 11, 17 13. 

11 15, 22 17, 4 8, 29 25, 7 11, and we have an 
equalised situation. 

(d) 8 11, 19 15, 10 19, 18 14, 9 18, 22 8, 
4 11,27 24, 20 27, 31 8, and we have a brilliant 
compound “ stroke ” known by the Spanish 
draughts players of 250 years ago. 9 14, 
18 9, 5 14, 26 23, 8 11, 22 18, and White has 
much the better of it. 

(c) 30 26, 4 8 runs into the “ Paisley ” 
line. 

(/) 26 22, 9 13, 18 9, 5 14, and we have an 
interesting situation of equalised resources, 
where White may also proceed by 22 18, or 
28 24, as good alternative lines. 

(g) At this point we diagram tho situation 
as Problem No. 122 above to assist the 


student to analyse, the play continuing as 


follows : 





2— 6 

*12- 

16 27—31 

23—19 

11— 7 

22—18 

1-28- 

24 11—4 

2— 7 

10— 6 

«— 9 

16— 

19 31—22 

19—16 

1—10 

2—15—10 

23— 

16 15—11 

7— 2 

29—15 

*13—17 

14- 

32 32—27 

16—11 

Drawn 

31—26 

21— 

5 11— 7 

2— 0 


•16—19 

20— 

27 27—23 

22—18 

i 

24—15 

16- 

11 7— 2 

6— 9 




Var. 1. 



29—26 

30—21 

4— 8 

12—16 

10— 6 

16—19 

16—11 

3—12 

7— 2 

23—32 

23—16 

21—17 

10— 7 

16—19 

6 3 

1 j_in 

jl_ 4 

14 _ lg 

2_ 1 

ia _ 

XI —«>v/ 

21— 5 

17—14 

15—10 

19—23 

X o— u 

Drawn 



VAR. 2. 



24 -19 

15—10 

22—15 

28—24 

9— 6 

13—17 

14—18 

30—26 

26—22 

22—26 

31—26 

21—14 

6— 1 

6— 9 

6— 3 

*1— 6 

13—17 

3— 7 

8—11 

36—22 

29—25 

10— 6 

1— 6 

9—13 

2— 7 

8—13 

17—21 

7—11 

15—18 

22—26 

18— 9 

26—22 

15—10 

13— 9 

7—11 

5—14 

21—30 

11—15 

11—15 (A) 26—22 


Drawn. 


(A) At this stage of Var. 2 there is left 
one of the most remarkable “ seo-saw ” 
draws (with Blacks a man down) that we 
have ever seen. 


Solution to Problem No. 121. 
By A. Crossland (Stalybridgo). 


Position : Black men on 
22. White men on 5, 9, 
White to move and win. 

6— 1 14— 9 1*7—33 

6—13 13— 6 6—9 

23-18 1—12 23—18 

22-15 2— 6 9 -13 


2, 16 ; Ks 4, 6, 
23, 27 ; K 14 

18—15 12—16 

13 17 22--26 

15—U 16—19 
17 —22 26— 31 


and 19, 23. White wins. 
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The "Boy's Oton Taper. 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 



A RAILWAY VETERAN. 

By the death of John Soutar, at the age of eighty, 
Scotland has lost her most distinguished engine driver. 
Soutar’s remarkable 90-mile Anal spurt in 81 minutes 
won the memorable and exciting London to Aberdeen 



[Photo by WM. ROSE DUTHIE, Glasgow. 

The late John Soutar. 

Hero of the famous Railway Race, 1895. 


as high as 72 miles per hour on some parts of the by a frantic crowd of admirers. Our photo shows 
switchback course. On reaching the distant winning Soutar giving the finishing touches to his locomotive 
post John Soutar was carried off the footplate and borne (Caledonian engine No. 17) immediately prior to 
in triumph—shoulder high—along the station platform starting on the last lap of the now historic contest. 



race of 1895 between the east and west coast railways, 
in favour of the latter, when the 541 miles separating 
Huston from the " Granite City " were traversed in 
the world's record time of 512 minutes, entailing speeds 


The Impertinence of Some Kids! 

Peters (who dislikes Snobson and his habit oj swajgcring about without a hat) ■ “ Excuse me, Snobson, but 
1 found this on the road a little way back, and I think it must be yours." 















OUR WICKET-KEEPER _ (Drawn Jor the “ Bupi Own Paper" bp EKXEST PRATER.) 
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The "Boy’s Otvn Taper. 


Strange Doings at the Court-house: 

AN EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH. 

Author of “ Laying the Manor OhoM,” “ An Adventure in Dieguxtt," He 


O utside the closed door the lad paused. 

Goodyear noticed the suddenly white 
young face. 

“ Here, let me go first," he cried. “ You 
have about done your share.” 

. Pushing the door softly open, Goodyear 
entered. He held the candle well above 
his head, his quick glance sweeping the 
room. It was a large low-ceilinged apart¬ 
ment. Immediately facing him stood an 
old-fashioned four-post bed. The big 
window was wide open to the night. The 
green curtains were blowing out into the 
room. 

They found everything exactly as Alec 
had described. Mr. Akers ton was lying 
huddled together by the side of the bed, 
the sheets dragged about him; apparently 
he had never stirred. By his side was the 
curious stick with the loaded knob. 
Goodyear handled it gingerly. 

“ A crack across the head with a weapon 
like this would knock the sense out of 
most of us. ‘ P. R.,’ he read slowly. I 
wonder now what those letters Btand for.” 

Then he bent over the prostrate man; 
a moment later starting back with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“ You come right here, sir,” he called 
to Alec sharply. “ Your Uncle is not dead 
after all.” 

“ Not dead,” echoed Alec. 

“ No, just put your hand like this, so; 
there, can’t you feel the beat of his 
heart." 

“ Why, I can, of course,” cried Alec. 
“ But there wasn’t the least sign of life 
about him when I left : I felt terribly 
certain he was dead.” 

“ 1 am not surprised at that; the first 
look I took at him, I thought the same 
thing. John Crowdy might have dis¬ 
covered this, though, being left in charge. 
There is no doubt," added Goodyear sig¬ 
nificantly, “ if there were any Tappings it 
was Mr. Akerston attempting to call atten¬ 
tion to his plight.” 

Old Crowdy maintained a shamefaced 
silence. Mrs. Crowdy, however, inter¬ 
posed with asperity : 

" I will trouble you to keep your re¬ 
marks to yourself, Master Goodyear. John 
and 1 know our business better than you 
can tell us of it.” 

She flounced out of the room to procure 
some restoratives for Mr. Akerston. Good¬ 
year rose and crossed to the window. 
Alec remained kneeling by the side of his 
Uncle. The constable leaned out. Along 
the lower half of the house ran a stout 
trellis-work, thickly overgrown with 
creepers. 

" Couldn't be a better method for anyone 
to effect an entrance,” thought Goodyear. 

The hoot of a motor fell on his ear. The 
doctor’s car. with its flashing head-lights, 
was coming up the hill. 

" Dr. Louden,” he said. 

“All right,” cried Aloe. 


CHAPTER II.—A BOX WITH A SECRET DRAWER. 

He hurried down to the hall and was 
standing by the open door as the car drew 
up. Dr. Louden was quite a young fellow 
and had only recently come to St. Judes. 

Leaving the motor in charge of his 
chauffeur, he sprang to the ground. 
Hartley, who had been riding at the back, 
dismounted also. 

“ I hope there is nothing very seriously 
amiss," the doctor said. 

*' I hope not,” answered Alec. “ I am 
very glad to say Uncle Andrew is not 
dead; it seems more like a swoon.” 

“ Ah, that’s good news.” Dr. Louden 
ascending the steps was casting inquiring 
glances about him. He had heard curious 
stories concerning the eccentric ruler of 
the Court-house, and the aversion in which 
he held his own fraternity in particular. 

“ Come right in, Bob,” called Alec, as 
he led the way to his Uncle’s room. 

Martha Crowdy had rendered Mr. 
Akerston’8 position more comfortable with 
pillows. She looked round as the doctor 
entered. 

“ I thought we had best not try to 
move the master, sir, till you had seen 
him.” 

“ Quite right,” said Louden. Kneeling 
down, he began a careful examination. 

Alec was standing by his side. After 
a minute the doctor looked up into the 
boy’s anxious face. 

“ I don’t think there are any serious 
injuries,” he said kindly. “ Severe shock 
to the whole system. The best thing is 
to get him to bed. Have you another 
room ?—it would be more satisfactory 
than his remaining here after what has 
occurred.” 

“ He can go straight into mine at the 
other end of the gallery, if you like,” said 
Alec. 

“ Capital,” said Dr. Louden. 

Under the doctor’s supervision the 
change was speedily accomplished, Mrs. 
Crowdy being left in charge. 

As Louden, with Alec and Hartley, 
stood talking a minute at the head of the 
stairs, the constable appeared suddenly in 
the doorway of the room from which the 
unconscious man had just been carried. 

He beckoned to them. 

‘‘Would you mind stepping back here? 

I have happened on a regular surprise.” 

They found Goodyear standing by the 
fireplace, on either side of which was a 
cupboard with black carved doors. To 
the one with the door open he directed 
their attention. 

They peered curiously in. On the floor 
in a wild disorder lay four boxes. All 
bore the appearance of having been vio¬ 
lently tampered with. The boxes varied 
slightly in size, but this difference was so 
regular, of such a fine gradation, that it 
suggested instantly the idea of their fit¬ 
ting into each other down to the smallest. 

It was this one Goodyear picked up and 


held out for closer inspection. Inside 
were several wrappings of soft leather; 
these he removed, displaying a large lump 
of pink wadding. 

“ How very singular! ” exclaimed Dr. 
Louden, staring at the rose-coloured 
mass. 

” Why, sir,” said the constable, in a 
voice that suddenly thrilled hiB listeners, 
“ strikes me, there’s been a robbery up 
here at the Court-house, and a prize car¬ 
ried off worth the taking.” 

” I bet you’re right,” cried Alec ex¬ 
citedly; ‘‘but what on earth could have 
been hidden inside ? ” 

There was a minute’s silence, then 
Hartley spoke. 

"I’d like a closer squint at that little 
box, Mr. Goodyear, if you have no objec¬ 
tion.” 

“ A bit in your line, isn’t it, Bob ? ” said 
Alec. “ I’ve seen you manufacture rip¬ 
ping cabinets and boxes—the most cun¬ 
ning little beggars.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know about that,” laughed 
the young fisherman, yet evidently pleased 
at Alec’8 words. 

He began a careful examination of the 
box, his dark, alert eyes fastened upon it 
in a keen scrutiny. Alec stood looking on 
with close attention. 

Dr. Louden touched the lad on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘ I must be going,” he said. “ Good¬ 
bye; I don’t think you need have any 
anxiety as to your Uncle. I shall look in 
again.” 

He shook hands with Alec. Nodding to 
the others, he quitted the room. Good¬ 
year had crossed to Hartley, and was 
watching him with some show of im¬ 
patience. 

“ Well, when you have about finished,** 
he Baid. 

Hartley did not speak, but his face still 
betrayed a lively interest. 

“ Ah, here it is,” he exclaimed sud¬ 
denly. “ I knew I should fix the go of ift 
directly.” 

As he spoke, a little secret drawer cun¬ 
ningly devised shot out from one end of 
the box. The drawer was empty. 

“ Fancy your spotting that, Bob ! ” Alec 
cried. 

‘‘Aye, and after Master Goodyear had 
been all that time eyeing of it over,” added 
John Crowdy, gratified at last to obtain a 
thrust at the constable. 

“ I don’t suppose the drawer has any¬ 
thing to do with the real affair,” mut¬ 
tered Goodyear, nettled. '* I didn’t find 
the wrappings in there.” 

“No, that’s true enough.” chuckled old 
Crowdy. " For you never found the 
drawer.” 

“ As a rule,” interposed Hartley, 

“ people don’t go to the trouble of having 
boxes manufactured with hidden drawers 
in ’em for no earthly reason whatever.” 

IT a he continued.) 
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TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 


A STORY 


S ib Archibald began again to tap the 
desk with his finger-tips. Archie 
strayed to the brood window and looked 
oat upon the wharves and harbour. 

“ Is that the Black Eagle at the 
wharf? ” he asked. 

“The Black Eagle , sure enough!” Sir 
Archibald laughed. “ She’s the White 
Bay and French Shore trader.” 

“ Trade enough for all,” Archie re¬ 
turned. , 

“ George Rumm, master,” said Sir 
Archibald. 

“Still?” Archie exclaimed. 

The sailing reputation of Skipper 
George had been in question through the 
season. He had come within six inches 
of losing the Black Eagle in a small gale 
of the last voyage. 

“ Who’s clerk? ” Archie asked. 

“Tommy Bull, boy.” 

No friend of Archie! “ Sharp enough, 
anyhow,” the boy thought. 

Sir Archibald put his hands in his pockets 
again and began to pace the floor; his lips 
were pursed, his brows drawn. Archie 
waited anxiously at the window. 

“When,” demanded Sir Archibald, 
pausing abruptly in his walk—“ when do 
you propose to liquidate this diet ? ” 

“ We’ll sail the Spot Cash into St. John’s 
harbour, sir, on the first of September, or 
before.” 

“With three hundred quintals of fish 
in her hold, I suppose ? ” 

Three hundred quintals of dry fish, at 
four dollars, roughly, a quintal, was twelve 
hundred dollars. 

“ More than that, sir,” said Archie. 
“Well, boy,” said Sir Archibald, 
briskly, “ the security I have spoken of is 
all right, and-” 

“ Not worth much at auction sale,” 
Archie interrupted, grinning. 

“ There’s no better security in the 
world,” said Sir Archibald, “ than youth, 
integrity, and capacity.” 

Archie waited. 

“I’ll back you,” said Sir Archibald, 
shortly. 

“ Father,” Archie declared, his eyes 
shining with a little mist of delight and 
affection, “I’ll stand by this thing for 
all I’m worth ! ” 

They shook hands upon it. 

Sir Archibald presently wrote a cheque 
and scribbled a few lines on a slip of 
paper. The cheque was for two hundred 
and fifty dollars; it was for running ex¬ 
penses and emergencies that Archie needed 
the hard cash. The slip of paper was an 
order upon the warehouses and shops for 
credit in the Bum of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

“ Now,” said Sir Archibald, “ it is 
explicitly understood between us that 
on or before the first of September you 
are to turn over to the firm of Arm¬ 
strong & Company a sufficient quantity 
of properly cured fish to liquidate this 
account.” 

“Yes, sir,” Archie replied, earnestly; 
“ on or before the first day of September 
next.” 


OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD 

By NORMAN DUNCAN. 

CHAPTER II.—BACKED TO WIN. 

“You perfectly understand the terms ? ” 
Sir Archibald insisted. “You know the 
nature of this obligation ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Very well, son,” said Sir Archibald; 
“your honour is involved.” 

Archie received the two slips of paper. 
It must be confessed that they burned 
his fingers a little. It was a good deal 
to come into possession of all at once— 
a good deal of money and an awe¬ 
inspiring responsibility. Sir Archibald 
watched the boy’s face narrowly. He 
seemed to be pleased with what he found 
there—a little fear, a little anxiety, a 
reat deal of determination. The veteran 
usiness man wondered if the boy would 
sleep as easily as usual that night. Would 
he wake up fresh and smiling in the morn¬ 
ing? These were large cares to lie upon 
the shoulders of a lad. 

“ Shall I give you a—well—a receipt— 
or a note—or anything like that ? ” Archie 
asked. 

“ Your are upon your honour,” said his 
father. 

Archie scratched his head in doubt. 

“ Your honour,” Sir Archibald repeated, 
smiling. 

“The first of September,” Archie 
laughed. “ I shan’t forget that date.” 

In the end he had good cause to re¬ 
member it. 


Before Archie left the office Sir Archi¬ 
bald led him to the broad window behind 
the desk. Archie was used to this. It 
was his father’s habit. The thing was 
not done in a spirit of boasting, as the 
boy was very well aware. Nor was it an 
attempt to impress the boy with a sense 
of his own importance and future wealth 
in the world. It was rather a well-con¬ 
sidered and consistent effort to give him 
a sense of the reality and gravity of the 
obligations that would some day be his. 
From the broad window Archie looked out 
once more upon the various activities of 
his father’s peat business. There were 
schooners fitting out for the fishing cruise 
to the Labrador; there were traders 
taking in stores for the voyage to the 
Straits of Belle Isle, to the South Coast, 
to the French Shore; there were fore-and- 
afters outbound to the Grand Banks, and 
waiting for a favourable wind ; there were 
ooastwise vessels, loading flour and pork 
for the out-port merchants; there were 
barques awaiting more favourable weather 
in which to load salt cod for the West 
Indies and Spain. 

All this never failed to oppress Archie 
a little as viewed from the broad window 
of hiB father’s office. 

“ Look ! ” said Sir Archibald, moving 
a hand to include the shipping and store¬ 
houses. 

Archie gazed into the rainy day. 

“ What do you see? ” his father asked, 
in a way half bantering, half grave. 

“Your ships and wharves, sir.” 

“ Some day,” said Sir Archibald, “they 
will be yours.” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t say that, dad—at 
least, not just in that way,” said Archie, 


FISHERIES. 


turning away from the window. “ It sort 
of frightens me.” 

Sir Archibald laughed and clapped him 
on the back. “ You know what I mean,” 
said he. 

“ You mean that the firm has a name,” 
said Archie. “ You mean that the name 
must never be disgraced. I know what 
you mean.” 

Sir Archibald nodded. 

“ I hope,” said Archie, the suspicion of 
a quaver in his voice and a tremble in his 
lower lip, “ that I’ll never disgrace it.” 

“ Nor the name of the little firm that 
goes into business this day,” said Sir 
Archibald. 

Archie’s solemn face broke into a smile 
of amusement and surprise. “ Why, 
dad,” said he, “ it hasn’t got a name! ” 

“ Armstrong, & Comany, junior? ” 

“ Armstrong, Topsail, Grimm & Com¬ 
pany,” said Archie, promptly. 

“Good luck to it! ” wished Sir Archi¬ 
bald. 

“ No; that’s not it, at all,” said Archie. 
“ Billy Topsail schemed this thing out. 
Wish luck to the firm of Topsail, Arm¬ 
strong, Grimm & Company.” 

“Found the firm,” said Sir Archibald, 
“ upon hard work and fair play.” 

Archie hurriedly said they would—and 
vanished. 

“ Son is growing up,” thought Sir Archi¬ 
bald, when the boy had gone. “ Son is 
decidedly growing up. Well, well! ” he 
sighed ; “ son is growing up, and in far 
more trouble than he dreams of. It’s a big 
investment, too. However,” he thought, 
well pleased and cheerful again, “ let him 
go ahead and learn his daddy’s business. 
And I’ll back him,” he declared, speaking 
aloud in his enthusiastic faith. “ Yes, I'll 
back him to win ! ” 


At the foot of the stairway Archie col¬ 
lided full tilt with two men who were 
engaged in intimate conversation as they 
passed the door. The one was George 
Rumm, skipper of the Black Eagle —a 
timid, weak-mouthed, shifty-eyed man, 
with an obsequious drawl in his voice, a 
diffident manner, and, altogether, a loose, 
weak way. The other was old Tom Tulk, 
of Twillingate. Archie leaped back with 
an apology to Skipper George. The boy 
had no word to say to Tom Tulk of Twil¬ 
lingate. Tom Tulk was notoriously a 
rascal whom the law was eager to catch, 
but could never quite satisfactorily lay 
hands on. It did not occur to Archie that 
no wise skipper would put heads mys¬ 
teriously together in a public place with 
old Tom Tulk of Twillingate. The boy 
was too full of his own concerns to take 
note of anything. 

“ Hello, Skipper George! ” he cried, 
buoyantly. “ I’ll see you on the French 
Shore.” 

“ Goin’ north ? ” Skipper George 
drawled. 

“ Tradin’,” said Archie. 

Skipper George started. Tom Tulk 
scowled. “ Goin’ aboard the Black 
Eagle ? ” asked Skipper George. 

“ Tradin’ on my own hook, Skipper 
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George,” said Archie; ‘‘and I’m bound 
to cut you out on the Shore.” 

Tom Tulk and Skipper George ex¬ 
changed glances as Archie darted away. 
There was something of relief in Skipper 


George’s eyes—a relieved and teasing 
little smile. But Tom Tulk was frankly 
angry. 

“ The little shaver ! ” said he, in disgust. 
It was written in the book of the future 


that Skipper George Rumm and Archie 
Armstrong should fall in with each other 
on the north coast before the summer was 
over. 

(To be continued.) 


A TERROR FOR HIS SIZE. 

(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” by ERNEST 1BBETSON.) 
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THE MAN UNDER THE BED: 

A SCOUT STORY. 

By the Rev. R. V. H. BURNB. 


'This boys were coming out of school one 
A- day in April when they saw Ben, the 
groom at the rectory, approaching on his 
bicycle. Though evidently in a great 
hurry, he could not resist the temptation 
to stop and spread the news. 

“ Burglars at the rectory! ” he gasped. 
“ A man under Miss Dashwood’s bed. 
I’m off for the police now.” And he 
hurried on. 

A patrol of Scouts had been formed in 
the village last Christmas, and Billy 
Parker, the patrol leader, happened to be 
amongst the boys who crowded round 
Ben. He realised at once that his chance 
had come. He had read again and again 
of Scouts outwitting burglars, but he had 
never dreamed that the sleepy little village 
of Southbury would ever afford his patrol 
an opportunity of distinguishing itself in 
this way. A few short notes on his whistle 
at once brought the other Scouts around 
him. 

“ Let’s go to the rectory at once,” he 
said, “ and get first-hand information 
from Miss Dashwood herself. Then we 
can see what there is for us to do.” 

Miss Dashwood was the governess to the 
rector’s two little girls. His boy, who had 
also joined the Scouts at Christmas, was 
away at school, but was expected home for 
the holidays in a few days. There was no 
difficulty in getting information out of 
Miss Dashwood, for she was dying to tell 
everybody about her great adventure, as 
she called it. 

Put briefly, the story was this. She had 
gone up to ner bedroom at about half-past 
eleven that morning, and noticing that the 
carpet was disarranged by the bedside, she 
had looked under the bed, and there seen 
a. man hiding. When she looked at him 
he held a red handkerchief in front of his 
face, so that she would not be able to 
identify him afterwards. She bravely 
rushed to the door, intending to take the 
key out and lock the door on the outside, 
but in her excitement she could not extract 
the key, her nerve broke down, and she 
ran on to the landing outside and 
screamed for help. Unfortunately, the 
rector was out, and Mrs. Napier, his wife, 
together with the servants, was in the 
kitchen at the end of a long passage and 
did not hear her, so that the man was 
able to effect his escape. “ He walked 
straight past me as I stood on the stairs,” 
concluded Miss Dashwood—“ walked, 
mind you, not ran; went along the pas* 
sage and down the back stairs. He was 
last seen by Ben, running through the 
shrubbery towards the orchard.” 

The orchard was bounded on two sides 
by a public road, and was evidently the 
place to search first for signs. The ground 
was soft after recent ram, nobody else 
had been over the ground : everything was 
in ’the boys’ favour. Billy took them 
round by the road so as to approach the 
hedge from the outside. He thought they 
could not fail to find the place where the 
burglar had burst through the hedge. But 
" Pride will have a fall,” and it was six 
very crestfallen boys that had to report 
half-an-hour later that they could find no 
traces of tracks, either in the road, the 
orchard, or the garden. The rector made 
some kindly remarks about their want of 
experience in scouting, and with this cold 
comfort they dispersed to their homes and 
dinners. 


CHAPTEB I.—THE DISCOVERY. 

It was some consolation to hear that 
the policeman when he arrived met with 
no better success. He noted down a de¬ 
scription of the man, which he said he 
would circulate, and took a list of the 
articles stolen. They consisted of jewels 
belonging to Mrs. Napier. The case 
which contained them happened to be 
unlocked, because she had taken some out 
to wear a few days previously, and had 
mislaid the key. As she was continually 
losing keys—indeed, it was considered 
quite a joke in the family—she had not 
troubled much about it, but was waiting 
quite cheerfully for the missing key to 
turn up again, as it always did. 

The burglar had evidently been to Mrs. 
Napier’s room first, and had been dis¬ 
turbed before he could do any damage in 
Miss Dashwood’s room, for the governess 
had not missed anything. 

“ It all goes to prove,” she said, ” that 
the man was a complete stranger, and had 
no accomplice in the house, for he would 
have been told it would be no use looking 
for jewellery in my room.” Miss Dash¬ 
wood was poor, and was not ashamed to 
own it. 

And there the matter ended, for the 
time, at any rate. The police could hear 
nothing of the man, and Southbury soon 
began to stop talking about the burglary 
and turned its attention to the local fair, 
which was soon to be held. 

But Billy Parker was not inclined to 
give up the search. He had been reading 
the thrilling detective stories called " The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” and he 
thought he would try and solve the 
mystery by the- methods employed by that 
great detective. 

It was all a matter of thinking things 
out and verifying your theory. If your 
theory didn’t suit the facts you had to 
invent another one. And above all, it 
seemed to be essential that you told no¬ 
body about what you were doing until 
you had brought off a brilliant success. 
Then you explained to a crowd of wonder¬ 
ing police detectives the train of reason¬ 
ing that had led to the capture of the 
criminal. It all seemed very easy—in the 
book ! 

Billy started with Ben. He had ample 
opportunity, for he took the rectory letters 
every night to the post, thereby earning 
a little money with which to buy his 
uniform. 

“ Did the man look startled when you 
saw him? ” he asked. 

“ I didn’t see him,” replied Ben, 
shortly. 

“ Didn’t see him! ” repeated Billy, 
astonished. “ Why, Miss Dashwood said 
you did.” 

“ What I said was that I should have 
seen him if I had come out of the 
stable a minute sooner. He was in the 
orchard when Miss Dashwood called out 
to me.” 

“You didn’t actually see him in the 
orchard ? ” asked Billy, determined to 
make sure of his facts, or data, as he 
called them. 

“ I fancied I saw some one dodging be¬ 
tween the trees,” answered Ben, ” but I 
couldn’t be sure.” 

Billy thought hard as he took the letters 
to the post that evening, and by next 
morning he had evolved a theory which 
seemed to him a very hopeful one. He 


set himself to wosk it out without saying 
a word to anyone about it. 

George Napier came home next day 
from his school, very wild at finding what 
an exciting experience he had missed. He 
was convinced that if he had been at home 
he would have recovered his mother’s 
jewels. “ Anyhow, there’s one good thing 
come out of it all,” he said to Billy. 
” Miss Dashwood is going.” 

“Why?” 

“ She says her nerves are upset. She 
can’t sleep for thinking there’s a man 
under her bed.” 

“ Why are you so glad she’s going?” 
asked Billy. 

“ I don’t know. I don’t like her, and 
my sisters don’t either. And even mother, 
who thinks an awful lot of her, says that 
wherever she goes she seems to briHg bad 
luck.” 

“ What did she mean,” asked Billy, in¬ 
tensely interested. 

“ Oh, there was a fire at the place she 
was at before she came here. A room was 
burnt out and a lot of valuable jewels 
destroyed.” 

" Jewels don’t burn,” murmured Billy, 
half to himself. 

“ Well, lost in the wreckage, then,” re- 
tnrned George. “ I don’t know about it 
exactly. Anyway, I’m glad she’s going.” 

“When does she leave?” asked Billy, 
outwardly calm, but quivering with sup¬ 
pressed excitement. 

“A week to-day.” 

Billy’s theory was going ahead by leaps 
and bounds. Each link fitted on to the 
next in his chain of evidence; but as yet 
he had nothing that he could call proof. 
He revolved the whole thing in his mind 
as he lay in bed, until at last a bright 
idea struck him. He woke early and got 
up and walked over to the rectory. As 
he had expected, George was up too : he 
always got up early the first morning of 
his holidays. 

“ I want you to lend me something,” he 
said. 

“ What is it? ” asked George. 

“ It’s that little book you had given you 
at Christmas. You get people to stick 
their thumbs on an ink-pad and dab them 
on a clean page of the book, so as to leave 
their different finger-prints. Don’t you 
remember we had it at the choir tea, and 
everybody in the house did it in turn and 
signed it ? ” 

“ I know the book you mean. I'll get 
it now.” 

Billy felt rather a beast, for when he 
returned the book it was with one leaf 
missing. But he felt that George would 
not mind, when all was explained. Within 
a few hours that leaf was on its way to 
London, in an envelope addressed to 
“ The Head Inspector, Scotland Yard.” 
The letter which accompanied it ran as 
follows : 

“ Dear Sir,—If you have got this 

finger-print I can tell you who it is. 

“ Yours respectfully, 

William Parker.” 

Next morning he went up to the rectory 
to see if George could come out scouting. 
George couldn’t. Miss Dashwood had 
just had a telegram to say her mother was 
very ill, and she was leaving at one o’clock. 
Everybody was busy helping her to pack 
up. 

Billy lost no time in going to the post- 
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office. It was kept in conjunction with a 
general shop, by the father of one of the 
heouts in his patrol. The patrol-call—a 
curlew’s whistle—thrice repeated, brought 
Martin to the back door, 
as a telegram come for the rectory 
this morning? ” asked Billy. 

“ No.” 

“ Sure? ” 

“ Absolutely certain. I’ve been in the 
shop all morning, and there’s been no tele¬ 
grams for anyone.” 

If George had not discovered the miss¬ 


ing leaf out of his finger-print book, it 
was evident that some one else had ; some 
one who felt the net closing round her and 
who was making a desperate struggle to 
escape. 

Billy was determined to leave nothing 
to chance. He would close every avenue 
of escape. So he went round to two Scouts 
who he knew were doing nothing, and set 
them to watch the rectory back-gate. 
“ I can’t tell you yet what it’s all about,’’ 
he said, “ except that it’s frightfully im¬ 
portant, and if you carry out your instruc¬ 


tions you will have a share in the finest 
thing the Scouts have ever done since they 
started.” 

The two boys promised faithfully that 
they would do what was required of them 
without asking questions. They then re¬ 
ceived their instructions, which were to 
lie behind a hedge commanding a view of 
the back entrance, and to report to Billy, 
at his house about a quarter of a mile 
away, if anyone left the rectory during the 
next two hours. 

(To be concluded.) 



A Hundred Pounds Reward! 

By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


U T) 0011 old chap ! ” Baid Gordon Mac- 

J alister, very fine in his Sunday 
tartan suit, but keeping his distance. 
“ Good-bye till the evening.” 

His father, the minister, Mrs. Mac- 
alister, and Janet MacaliBter also peeped 
into the double-windowed upper room to 
which Dick was confined. They looked 
very sorry for him. It was a delicious 
July morning, and the mist was lifting 
from great Loch Lomond beyond the 
window. It was the exact kind of day 
they had all hoped it would be for the 
Highland sports of Menteith, whither they 
were going. But Dick Smith, Gordon’s 
London cousin and schoolfellow, was to 
stay at the manse, because MrB. Macalister 
was nearly certain he had been attacked in 
the night by mumps. 

“ Of all rotten, silly, idiotic diseases to 
come on a fellow ! ” said Dick wrathfully, 
when Gordon’s mother came to this con¬ 
clusion about him—simply, as he ex¬ 
plained. because he hadn’t slept well and 
felt stiff about the neck. 

Janet Macalister fluttered her freckled 
hand from the doorway, having, like 
Gordon himself, been forbidden to ap¬ 
proach any nearer. 

'* It is a shame ! ” she cried. “ But 
never mind. You’ll just get yourself better 
and we’ll tell you all about it in the 
evening.” 

“ You’ve plenty of books,” said the 
minister himself. “ It’s a fine opportunity 
for a little quiet study. Make the best 
of it, Dick, lad. Mumps are not a serious 
ailment at the worst, though 1 believe 
troublesome to the sufferer. But it’s time 
we were off.” 

Then Dick found his tongue and wished 
them all “ Good-bye ” and ” Good times.” 
His huskiness was perhaps due to the 
mumps, like the lump that seemed to 
come into his throat. But he smiled 
bravely, as if he meant to make the best 
of things. 

The uoor shut and he watched them 
from the window. Gordon needn’t have 
made such a proud strut of it, he thought, 
a«d Janet’s boundings to the gate seemed 
also rather a selfish display. Below the 
house was a meadow and then the lake; 
and he watched them all presently into 
the big boat, and so away on to the still, 
misty water. The minister took one pair 
of oars and the boatman another. 

Then gentle-hearted Mullins, the manse 
housemaid, entered with some arrowroot 
for the mumps. 


“ It’s no that wise of ye, me dear,” said 
she, “ to heat yersel’ paradin’ up an’ doon 
the carpet with yer han’s in yer pooch.” 

“ Pooch,” or pouch, was her word for 
“ pocket.” 

“Isn’t it?” said Dick, standing still. 
“ Anything else? ” 

“Just this, Master Dick. If ye’d stayed 
in the hoose yesterday instead of racin’ 
yersel’ into a sweat on the hills with those 
police bodies after that fearsome Mackay 
loon, ye’d be enjoyin’ yer health the noo 
as usual. It’s a chill ye’ve catched, in my 
opinion.” 

“In my opinion,” said Dick, “it’s a 
blooming nothing. Bad language, eh ? 
(Mullins had started.) Who cares if it is? 
/ don’t. Put the nasty mess on the table 
and leave it.” 

It did him good to shock the gentle- 
hearted Mullins like this. She went away 
looking as if Dick and his smile together 
were a sad mystery. 

But after Mullins came some one much 
better. Dick was spooning the arrowroot 
contemptuously when he heard the sound 
of wheels, and darting to the window saw 
the round, brown face of “ gloriful ” old 
Dr. Duncan in his gig. Mrs. Macalister 
had promised to send him this treat from 
the village. 

In marched the doctor with that “ joyful 
and glorious ” expression which had made 
Gordon dub him “ The Gloriful! ” 

“ Well, and what’s amiss with ye on 
such a bright morning? ” he cried, tossing 
a paper on the table. “See yon? A 
hundred pounds reward, my boy! 
Wouldn’t ye like it? Och, and I’d like it 
myself fine, let alone for the satisfaction 
of helping that club-footed scoundrel to 
the gallows’ rope he deserves. But your 
aunt says you’re sick. Let's have a peep 
at you ! ” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Dick. “ I want to 
read it. A hundred pounds! Don’t I 
wish-” 

“ You may get it? I daresay you do,” 
laughed the doctor. “ Come now, be 
good ! ” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,” 
said Dick, impatiently, and after his ex¬ 
amination Dr. Duncan almost agreed with 
him. 

“ Whatever it is, it’s not your aunt’s 
mumps,” he said. “ Pulse a wee bit rapid 
—not much else. Well, that’s well, for 
the family, if not for me.” 

“ Hurrah! ” said Dick. “ Then I 
needn’t stay in ? ” 


“I’m saying nothing about that,” 
replied the doctor. “ But I’ll be round in 
the morning again to make sure you’re not 
dying. By-by, Mr. Dick Smith! ” 

Dick called after him about the games. 
Did the doctor think he could get across 
and reach Menteith in time ? 

“ Better not try,” called back the 
doctor. “ Lie low till you’ve had your 
dinner, and then if you feel pretty fit 
come round for some croquet with my 
young lassies.” 

“Not much,” said Dick, and the door 
banged upon the doctor’s final laugh. 

Croquet with the four Duncan girls ? So 
likely! Dick returned to his arrowroot, 
which he finished now with a fair appetite. 
It was maddening to miss the sports for a 
fluke, but he hoped he could amuse him¬ 
self with something better than croquet. 

And then he read yet again the paper 
which the doctor had left behind him. It 
was a police bill from Helensburgh. The 
Ralph Mackay, for whose arrest they 
offered 100/. reward, had committed a 
brutal murder on the shores of the Gare- 
loch hard by; broken his victim’s skull, 
then robbed him and made off. This was 
three days ago, and the neighbourhood was 
all astir about it. Yesterday morning 
word had reached the village that Mackay 
was hiding in one of the valley heads of 
Glen Luss, and Dick and his cousin 
Gordon had joined others in a rummage 
amid the grass and heather of Ben Eich 
and the farther mountains of Glen 
Douglas. Nothing had come of it for any¬ 
one, except this false charge of mumps 
from Mrs. Macalister for Aim. The latest 
rumour about the murderer was that he 
had got across the Arrochar road into the 
wilds of Loch Sloy and Ben Vorlich in the 
north. 

The paper made special mention of the 
man’s right foot being a club one. That 
ought to have been an obstacle to his 
getting away, but so far it hadn’t pre¬ 
vented him showing a very sound pair of 
heels to his pursuers. He was described 
further as six feet tall, broad and strong, 
with sandy hair, prominent sandy eye¬ 
brows, and a large wart between the 
eyebrows. 

“ Not much chance of his getting far off 
anywhere,” said Dick to himself. “ But 
he’d be a nasty customer to meet on a 
dark night—he would that! ” 

He crumpled the paper into his pocket, 
went downstairs, and pealed the dining¬ 
room bell. 
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Mullins rushed in anxiously, to discover 
him grinning on the hearthrug. 

“ Save us all! ” she exclaimed. “ I was 
wonderin’ who in the world-” 

“Just so !” said Dick. “ It’s only to say 
I’ll have my food down here at one. I’m 
as right as ram, the doctor says. I 
don’t know what I’ll do afterwards, but 
I shan’t stick in.” 

Mullins would have liked to argue about 
that programme, but Dick marched past 
her. 

“ I’ll fill the time with the airship up¬ 
stairs,” he said. “ You may send up Wee 
.Tammie for a science lesson. Ha! ha! 
poor Wee Tammie ! ” 

The time passed quickly with the model 
Zeppelin in the big room, but without 
Wee Tammie. Only in the last quarter of 
an hour did Dick get a sight of this little 
man in the garden. Then he opened the 
window quietly, and, having adjusted the 
Zeppelin for a gradual descent, steered 
in into the air and shouted “ Hullo, 
there! ” 

“ Wee Tammie ” was a fat man of forty, 
whose due growth in stature and brains had 
somehow been checked. Mr. Macalister 
very kindly let him earn a few shillings a 
week weeding and watering the garden, 
but he was so simple that he didn’t always 
distinguish properly between weeds and 
valuable flowers. 

Down fell his hoe and up rose his hands 
at the sight of the airship, which had been 
a bewildering marvel to him these holidays. 

“ Hech, sirs! ” he cried hoarsely, and 
would have snatched at the Zeppelin as if 
it were a bird. 

Dick joined him, and wasted some 
minutes trying to explain its mechanism 
to him, after which he went down the 
drive with Wee Tammie at his heels. 

“Weather going to keep steady?” he 
asked, glancing at a small cloud over Ben 
Lomond on the other side of the lake. 

“ Oh, ay,” said Tammie. “ Maybe it 
will; maybe it willna.” 

“ Could have told you that,” said Dick, 
swinging the gate. “ And what’s this? ” 

It was another placard about the 100/. 
fend the murderer—pasted on the wall 
outside. 

“Ay,” said Wee Tammie eagerly. “Do 
ye no ken ?”.... 

He rambled off into an account of the 
murder, and followed Dick back to the 
house. 

“ My old mother could do wi’ a taste of 
yon siller—ay, she could. A hundred 
punds! And she with me and hersel’ to 
keep, and whiles she canna afford hersel’ 
the luxuries o’ life, forby the needfuls. 
She’s wantin’ a shawl and I could do wi’ 
a new Sabbath pair o’ breeks mysel’. . . .” 

The dinner gong sounded, and Dick 
turned in the porch with the Zeppelin in 
his arms. 

“Poor old Tammie!” he said. “I’d 
give your mother her shawl and you your 
new breeks if I could, but, as it happens, 
I can’t. And so, good-bye.” 

It was an extra good dinner to-day, 
because of the mumps and Dick’s loneli¬ 
ness, but Mullins was rather cross for 
once, because Dick had kept it waiting. 

“ Yes, and ye’re spoilin’ that Tammas 
body,” she said. “ What he means half 
his time, I’m sure I dinna ken, but he 
bids me tell ye that it’ll no rain the day, 
but it’ll do the ither thing. Ither thing 
indeed ! It’ll no snow— I'll tell ye that. 
Anw now sup yer broth like a good boy.” 

Scotch broth, boiled salmon, and two ele¬ 
gant pancakes did even more for Dick than 
the doctor’s disbelief in his mumps. He 
got up feeling, as he told Mullins, stronger 
than any king. But he d'dn’t tell her 


what a certain wandering butterfly had 
made him resolve to do next. It was a 
common “ white ” from the garden, and it 
tried to settle on one of the pancakes; 
and it reminded Dick of the fritillaries— 
a much more precious kind of " fly ”— 
which he and Gordon had chased on 
Inchlonaig, the speckled island a mile out 
in the lake. Butterflies and airships were 
his pet passions this year, and he meant 
to go for some of these Inchlonaig fritil¬ 
laries. The minister’s little boat was very 
suitable for the trip on such a calm day. 
Half-an-hour there, an hour in Inchlonaig’s 
heather and scrub, and in another half an 
hour he would be back, with, he hoped, 
several fine specimens in his killing-bottle. 

“That,” he reflected, “will fill the 
afternoon all right.” 

It was so easy, too, in the beginning. 
He slipped out with his net and satchel, 
and was soon in high spirits on the water. 
This was so smooth that he first crossed to 
Ross Point on the other side. The lake 
narrows here, and there were fritillaries 
in the Ross woods also. It didn’t worry 
him that Ben Lomond had his cloud cap 
all over his head now. They were cutting 
timber on the Point, and he chatted with 
the men instead of hunting “ flies,” until 
one of them said something which made 
him scamper down to the boat. 

The man thought the rustling of the 
leaves sounded like a blow of wind, coming 
or come. 

“Ye’d be better on yer own side of 
the loch, laddie, I’m thinkin’,” he said. 

The lake was ruffled, but nothing to 
hurt, and Dick grasped his oars without a 
fear. Inchlonaig was only a little out of 
the way for the return voyage. Even 
when a smart gust hit him in the face and 
he saw the water in front whiten and then 
swell into waves which chased and caught 
him, and tossed a few bucketfuls of water 
into the little boat in about half a minute, 
he still didn’t suppose that there was much 
to be alarmed about. 

Nevertheless, he was lucky to get safe to 
land. “ Mighty lucky ! ” he gasped, when 
he had jumped on to Inchlonaig’s rough 
shingle, with the spume bubbles flying all 
round him, and a regular blizzard blowing 
from Ben Lomond, now black with clouds 
on half its bulk. 

In the last furlong he was ankle-deep in 
water, and he was fortunate indeed that 
the wind helped him along so fast. 

He dragged the boat up and spent a long 
quarter of an hour baling it in the teeth 
of the Btorm. There was no mistake about 
it being a storm now. The woodcutters 
of Ross had watched him very anxiously 
in those last minutes and their shouts of 
congratulation just reached him with the 
wind in answer to the flourish of his hand 
from the island. 

The baling done, it only remained for 
him to wait and hope for a change. These 
lake storms are often as brief as they are 
sharp; and he eyed the great mountain 
hungrily for a break in its clouds. It was 
no use thinking about fritillaries in such 
weather, and he didn’t give them a 
thought, yet. 

But when half an hour passed and things 
didn’t improve—quite the contrary, 
indeed, for the lake was a flurry of big 
waves which would have swamped the 
little boat in no time—he asked himself 
how long it would last. 

Then he remembered the cottage on the 
south-east side of the island and resolved 
to rush for it. He would get his tea there, 
instead of from the gentle Mullins at the 
manse, and paddle home comfortably after¬ 
wards. It would surely clear up in the 
evening. If it didn’t, why, he’d have 


to sleep on the island, and—barring the 
nuisance of the Macalisters perhaps think¬ 
ing that he was drowned—it would be 
rather a jolly little experience. 

But Inchlonaig isn’t an island to rush 
like a lawn. Its heather and birch and yew 
scrub are thick, and it has some consider¬ 
able little ups and downs in it. In fact, 
Dick found it a most troublesome patch, 
especially when the rain came. This burst 
quite unexpectedly—at least, he didn’t ex¬ 
pect it; and he was soaked to the skin 
when he reached the few acres of clearing 
in the south-east corner. He had wan¬ 
dered much ere then, and was in a pickle 
that would have shocked even the doctor. 
For there are soft bits in the hollows, and 
he took them one after the other, anyhow, 
sinking knee-deep in one place. 

The cottage at last, with the wild bark¬ 
ing of a dog behind it to announce his 
coming. 

But even before he got to the door, Dick 
noticed something that he didn’t like. The 
blinds to its lower windows were down, 
and there was no smoke from its chimney. 

This prepared him for the real trouble. 
He knocked several times, then tried the 
door, and found it locked. 

He went round to the back, and risked 
the big collie that tried to get at him, 
kennel and all, with a very vicious dis¬ 
play of teeth. But, of course, the back 
door also was locked; and the only shelter 
he could see was an empty fowl-shed about 
five yards from that Bavage dog. 

Very little of the fowl-house contented 
him in his present plight. It seemed cer¬ 
tain that the collie would snap its chain 
soon, and then . . . 

But Dick didn’t tarry for it to show 
what it would do when that happened. 
It was a huge beast, and its teeth were like 
it. 

“ I can’t stay here,” he said to him¬ 
self; “but I’ll borrow these things, and 
you (to dog) may stop me if you can. 
It looks as if I’m out for the night, and 
they’ll be useful, if so.” 

The things were a coil of rope and a 
small black tarpaulin, and the dog did its 
duty valiantly in a final effort to get at 
him as Dick dashed past with its master’s 
property. 

With the tarpaulin over him, Dick tried 
to feel more at home with himself in his 
return journey to the boat. But the re¬ 
sult was poor. The rain swept from the 
north in sheets, with the wind as fierce as 
ever at the back of it. The low parts of 
the island had become a swamp already, 
and although it was August, and not yet 
six o’clock, night seemed to have set in 
when he staggered down to the boat and 
tumbled in, as exhausted as if Jie had 
had a week indoors with a much more 
troublesome complaint than mumps. 

He wanted some tea badly, but cheered 
himself with a laugh. 

“ I ought to have brought some grub in 
the bag instead of the killing-bottle,” he 
said, after a forage for a chance biscuit 
which didn’t exist. “ And when is this 
beastly storm going to stop ? ” 

He asked the question again in an hour’s 
time. He had shivered himself meanwhile 
almost to a standstill, and felt so wretched 
about the body that but for the rain he 
would have made a second journey to the 
cottage. He fancied he knew now why 
this was locked. Like the Macalisters, 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant, of the island, had 
gone off to the bagpipes and sword-play 
and the caber-throwing at Menteith. Not 
very likely that they’d get home that night, 
either. But they’d be better off than 
himself, anyway—lucky folks ! 

And then it became rapidly quite dark. 
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In spite of his discomfort, Dick dozed for 
a time, snuggled up under the tarpaulin, 
and -when he opened his eyes there was 
blackness everywhere, save for the white- 
heads of the waves which crashed upon the 
shingle like charging regiments of soldiers. 

His watch told him it was half-past 
nine, and he reckoned off rather dismally 
on hiB fingers the hours still to pass before 
it would be light again. 

He felt awfully sorry about the Mac- 
alisters; he ought to have had more sense 
than to do what he had done, and they’d 
be sure to think he was drowned now; but 
he couldn’t help feeling awfully sorry 
about himself, too. 

“ I’ll have something a heap worse than 
mumps this time to-morrow, I expect,” 
he said; “ and serve me right, too ! ” 

Another hour passed, and then—to his 
joy—a full moon peeped through the 
clouds. A battle began between the moon 
and the clouds: first the one and then the 
other gained the upper hand. But by 
eleven the moon was master, and the sky 
was almost clear, with stars to help the 
moon. 

Dick was out of the boat long ere this, 
running about and swinging his arms to 
make his blood circulate. The wind had 
dropped. The storm was quite over. And 
once the moon seemed settled, he decided 
to return to the cottage. 

Away he plodded, with the tarpaulin, 
the rope (his idea of a tent among the 
trees hadn’t worked out) and his bag. He 
whistled for company. The yew trees 
looked queer in the moonshine. Every¬ 
thing looked queer, except the two or 
three lighted windows Luss way, includ¬ 
ing one which he made out to belong to 
the manse. 

“ They art in a fuss, I know,” he said, 
with a penitent nod at that window. “ But 
it’s no use worrying.” 

But the moonshine did something else 
for him. It made him lose his way again. 
Instead of steering fairly to the south of 
the island, he muddled into the thicker 
timber of the middle part towards the 
east; and he was sweating, and no longer 
whistling, when suddenly he stopped dead 
a few yards from the trunk of a big oak 
tree with a lot of bracken round about. 

A man was curled up close to the tree, 
fast asleep ! 

He went nearer and stopped again, with 
a gasp; and then he stood still, staring at 
him for many moments. One of the man’s 
boots had a sole about two inches thick. 
What that meant was perfectly clear to 
Dick in an instant, and it wasn’t neces¬ 
sary to tip-toe another yard or two to 
make out his sandy eyebrows and the wart 
to know that the Helensburgh murderer 
was before him. 

Snoring, too! 

Alone on Inchlonaig with this brute, 
who might awake at any moment, and— 
well, such a man wouldn’t stick at trifles 
to save his own skin ! 

This also flashed to Dick, and briefly 
warmed him like a fire. It was odd, 
though—or perhaps not so odd—that he 
shivered as well as felt hot all over. 

But shivers and heat both soon left him, 
and there he stood now, clenching his 
hands, and wondering if he dared—if he 
could —do it. 

The rope made him think about it. If he 
could fasten the brute up—but he soon 
understood that this was a very desperate 
hope. Such a strong fellow would burst 
his knots at the first turn of the rope. 
He’d wake, jump up, curse, and quite 
likely have another murder to his account 
in five minutes. He snored as if he had 
the lungs of a shark. 


It was the noise he made, and Dick’s 
wandering fingers on his bag, which now 
gave Dick a much finer thought. He 
gripped his killing-bottle through the can¬ 
vas, and asked himself if he could do thi*; 
and if it would work. Then he stepped 
back, very carefully, and got into some 
shadow, and determined to try. 

And presently he crept round the oak 
tree on his hands and knees, and ap¬ 
proached the murderer, with the deadly 
mixture of chloroform and ether ready to 
be unstoppered for the villain’s nose. 

He was hot with new hopes now, and 
very confident. What luck that he had 
had the bottle freshly filled the day before 
yesterday in Helensburgh ! It was certain 
to do something, if only he could hold it 
to that snoring nose long enough. The man 
made a noise now with each indraught of 
air that could be heard thirty yards away. 

Dick’s hands shook when he began. He 
was prone on the wet ground close to the 
tree and behind the man, with his arm 
curled round. But the awful risk of touch¬ 
ing the fellow’s nose with his glass and 
waking him made him creep nearer still, 
and at length he lay with his own face only 
about eighteen inches from Mackay the 
murderer’s sandy eyebrows, and for about 
ten stern minutes never flinched with the 
bottle. 

The snores sucked in the poison greedily 
minute after minute. Then they changed 
their note, and gradually softened until 
they were only like a heavy sobbing of 
breath. 

“I’ve done it,” Dick thought to him¬ 
self, in great triumph. 

He stood up, corked the bottle, and 
glided away for the rope. 

The real test came when he hauled his 
tightest round Mackay’s two ankleB. The 
man didn’t stir, and a double knot fixed 
him up in that quarter. 

And now Dick didn’t care much what 
happened. If Mackay woke he couldn’t 
run, and he (Dick) would be down to the 
boat and off before he could catch him. 

But he didn’t wake. He lay with his 
chest heaving placidly, and let Dick slip 
the rest of the rope under him and round 
his arms, and truss him up with a splen¬ 
did collection of knots. There were still 
three or four yards of rope, and with 
these Dick ended by making him fast to 
the oak tree itself. 

“ What do you think of that, old 
moon? ” he whispered triunphantly, when 
his task was done. “ Hurrah ! I’m the 
best bobby in Scotland this night! ” 

And then he ran for the cottage again, 
with many excellent thoughts to spur him 
on, including that of the hundred pounds 
reward; and about midnight the collie 
burst into another chorus of barks which 
made Dick race the last few yards to the 
door in the highest of spirits. 

For there was a light now in one of the 
windows, and his day’s adventure was 
almost at an end. 

Mr. Grant came to the door at the first 
tap, with his wife behind him, and Dick 
reeled off his tale about the murderer tied 
to the tree. 

44 Save us a’, laddie,” exclaimed the 
man. 41 Are ye meanin’ all that wild bit 
of a story ? ” 

Dick told them who he was, as a sort of 
guarantee of the truth of his story, and 
then, hunger and thirst compelling, 
begged for something to eat and drink. 
He told them pretty nearly everything 
there was to tell over the milk and scones 
and butter and blackberry jam which they 
set before him. One thing he ventured to 
he quite sure about—that Mackay the mur¬ 
derer wouldn’t get loose in a hurry, even 


when he had got over the chloroform. 
And one more thing he said he meant to 
do, and that was row back to Luss as soon 
as he had had his supper. 

44 You’re right about that, laddie,” said 
Mr. Grant, who then began to talk things 
over with his wife. 

And the result of this talk was that Mr. 
Grant made the crossing with Dick, 
having first unchained the collie. His 
wife was a brave woman, and said she 
would feel quite safe locked up in the 
house with the dog loose outside to protect 
her. She said, moreover, that it was her 
husband’s duty to the nation to fetch the 
police at once. 

In less than half an hour they were 
across, and Dick had rung up the manse, 
and been welcomed just as he knew he 
would be. Everything was forgiven him 
now that he had turned up safe and sound, 
and Mrs. Macalister quickly had him in 
bed, with hot-water bottles to his feet in 
case of chills. What Gordon had to say 
about the affair with the murderer may be 
imagined. Off and on he said those things 
for another hour, from his bed to Dick’s. 
And many of them had to do with the 
hundred pounds reward which the minis¬ 
ter said had been most certainly well and 
courageously earned by Dick. 

But at length they both fell asleep, after 
a final wish from Gordon that he was with 
the Luss police on the loch and in the 
island, seeing what was happening. 

44 You’re best where you are, old chap, 
and so am I,” said Dick, very drowsily. 

And at half-past nine the next morning 
Dr. Duncan came into the room, with Mrs. 
Macalister’s permission, on purpose to 
wake him with the news about which all 
Luss was talking. He wanted to feel his 
pulse also, but there was nothing wrong 
with this. 

44 Ye’re the talk o’ the toon, ye young 
scapegrace," he said, sitting on Dick’s bed. 
44 They landed their fish right nicely in 
the lock-up between two and three in the 
morning. Laddie, ye all but saved the 
hangman a job by poisoning him, but it 
was a grand notion ! ” 

44 And will he get the hundred pounds. 
Dr. Duncan ? ” cried Gordon, who was 
dressing. 

44 Without a doubt he will, my son, if 
he asks for it. And that’s all about it. 
Ye’re best where ye are for your break¬ 
fast, Master Dick. But—what’s that 
screechin’ like an owl ? ” 

Gordon looked out of the window, and 
said it was Wee Tammie cutting a caper on 
the grass. 

44 He’s yelling something about his 
Sunday breeks ...” 

44 Is he? I’ll be after him,” laughed the 
doctor. 44 Good morning to ye, Master 
Dick Smith, murderer-catcher ! ” 

Dick lay back again in bed and whis¬ 
pered— 

44 1 promised Wee Tammie a new pair of 
Sunday breeches, and his mother I forgot 
what if . . . Good— nest, Gordon ! I 
can’t believe it all, yet. It was a most 
frightful storm, and that fellow snored— 
you never heard such snores! ” 

44 Shall I tell him he’ll have those 
Sunday breeks—to shut him up ? ’’ asked 
Gordon. 

44 If you like. I suppose he will get 
them now! ” said Dick. 

Up went the window, but Wee Tammie 
was already in full flight, and full grin, 
too. before Dr. Duncan’s threats. 

He got the breeks in due time, however, 
and his mother the shawl; and Dick had a 
record amount of pocket-money of his own 
for the next term at school. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CRICKET: 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “B.0.P. u 
By J. B. HOBBS (the Surrey and England Cricketer). 


I have come to my last chapter and have 
to condense quite a great amount of 
advice into the small space which is at my 
disposal. However, while I remember it, 
I want to urge upon all those of my young 
friends who have read the foregoing chap¬ 
ters the great necessity of playing the 
game in the right spirit. I am afraid that 
in most junior teams there is often a deal 
of bad feeling shown between the members 
which is undoubtedly the outcome of 
jealousy; but remember that we cannot 
all be the best players on the side, and 
that a comrade’s success should give you 
almost as much satisfaction as you would 
feel were the triumph your own. 

Loyalty to your side and strict obedience 
to your captain may go a great way toward 
victory. When I was much younger and 
playing for a junior club I often felt hurt 
because I imagined that my abilities were 
not properly appreciated, and that I was 
put in seventh or eighth when I should 
have gone in first. We all think in this 
way; but it is a mistake. You can take 
it from me that your captain knows more 
about your cricket than you know your¬ 
self ; and if he really doesn’t, it is still 
your duty to obey him in everything. I 
merely give this advice for your own peace 
of mind. Go on doing your best and in 
time you will rise. 

The game of cricket is very much like 
every other branch of sport, and unless 
you have some natural aptitude for it you 
can scarcely hope to shine very brilliantly 
in any department. However, a great deal 
of good may be done by thoroughly effi¬ 
cient coaching, though I cannot help think¬ 
ing that it is far better to be without 
tuition at all than to be coached by a man 
who passes over your worst faults, gives 
yon wrong ideas of the game, and acts 
simply as a practice bowler. I am rather 
inclined to think that it is for this reason 
so many of our big schools now consider 
a first-class cricket coach as essential as 
the school-bell; whereas but a few short 
years ago almost any individual who was 
able to bowl a fair-length ball could obtain 
a position as coach, in spite of his ignor¬ 
ance and lack of experience in good-class 
cricket. 

One thing a young player has to guard 
against is the habit of getting in front of 
the wicket when playintr the ball. An 
easy position when standing just before 
the ball is delivered is to be cultivated, 
but it must not be forgotten that unless 
the right foot is either kept stationary or 
moved in the right position in anticipation 
of a certain kind of ball, you are more 
than likely to get into a bad habit, so 
frequently seen even in good cricket, of 
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getting right in front of the wicket whilst 
making your stroke. This habit may have 
grown on you to such an extent that you 
feel perfectly safe in continuing to play 
as of old, but it is as well to remember 
that bowlers with brains, having seen your 
mistake, will not rest until they have de¬ 
ceived you, and sooner or later you will 
pay the penalty of 1-b-w. 

Naturally when a batsman first arrives 
at the wickets his one ambition should be 
to remain there, and to do so he will need 
all the defence he can possibly call to his 
aid. Forward and backward play are the 
two orthodox styles of protecting the 
wicket, and it is always advisable to be 
content with keeping up your end until 
the ball begins to grow in size. It is 
astonishing how small the ball seems at 
the early part of your innings, and how 
big it appears when you get in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a century. Liberties should 
not be taken with the bowling at any time, 
far less during the first few overs. 

In speaking of these defensive tactics it 
must not be imagined that I am telling the 
young player to simply stop the ball with 
his bat, and advocating cricket of the 
funereal type. A batsman should always, 
no matter how or where a ball may pitch, 
put a certain amount of beef into his 
stroke, and not be content with the ball 
playing the bat and rolling a yard or two 
away. Timing will have a lot to do with 
the pace at which the ball goes off the bat. 
By timing, I mean, as Dr. Grace says, 
“ the harmonious working of eyes, wrist, 
arms, legs, ahd shoulders, which can only 
be acquired by constant practice.” 

For a number of years some of the chief 
batsmen of the kingdom have drifted into 
what I might call the very correct game; 
that is, they are careful to play every ball 
with as much elegance as possible, and 
never, under any circumstances, take any 
risks in endeavouring to score. Now it 
stands to reason that if every player on a 
side makes up his mind to punish only the 
loose deliveries, the game of cricket loses 
all its charm; indeed, I might almost say, 
receives the measurement for its coffin. 
I know of certain teams that go on to the 
field with the full determination to win 
or lose every match. Drawn games do not 
attract them. The batsmen are out to 
make every run it is possible to get, and 
judging from the manner in which they 
open their shoulders and use the long- 
handle, one might almost imagine they 
were practising at the nets, but they are 
in no way jeopardising their chances of 
success, as so many people would have us 
believe. 

You don’t want to grow into an ultra- 


serious cricketer, so, once you have got & 
defence and picked up a few good scoring 
strokes, use the latter for all you are 
worth, and show yourselves to be 
cricketers of the right type; playing the 
right game for your sides and in the right 
spirit of pure fairness. 

The above remarks, or advice, concern¬ 
ing scoring apply only to batsmen, but 
the bowlers are just as much in need of a 
little awakening. 

A bowler is played to get men out, and 
if he wants to retain, his place in the 
eleven he must do so by hook or by crook. 
He has ten other men in the field who are 
eager to help him. Then why bowl stuff 
which the batsman is just able to stop 
but not score off? Deceive him if you 
can, but tempt him all you know how to 
“ have a go,” and, so sure as the night 
follows the day, he will eventually make a 
mistake and get himself out. I spoke of 
knowing a man’s weakness. What can be 
more simple, if you know that a certain 
batsman is fond of having a good hit in 
the direction of long off, than to put a 
man with a safe pair of hands in that 
position and bowl up the kind of ball the 
batsman is anxious to get? He may 
score two or three fours off you, but sooner 
or later he falls into the trap. Perhaps one 
of the most important things for the slow 
or medium-pace bowler to remember is 
the great necessity to work with his field. 
The days of hitting the sticks each time 
you get a wicket are, I fear, gone never 
to return, and the bowler who keeps 
pegging away with the one fixed idea of 
eventually seeing the bails drop cannot 
hope to achieve much. 

I believe there are any amount of 
youths who have not taken up cricket or 
any other branch of manly sport because 
they imagine that such games are only 
for those endowed with great strength. 
This is a mistake which I want to correct, 
for, in my opinion, weakness is no barrier 
over which the young cricketer cannot 
climb. To say that bodily weakness is 
directly opposed to a youth’s chances in 
the game is untrue, and is also likely to 
do harm in the sense that boys who are 
not muscular may give up all ideas of 
playing cricket. One can never tell exactly 
what nature has in store for the weakling. 
He may or may not turn out to be a good 
cricketer, but at any rate the exercise of 
playing is the very finest for developing 
all the most important parts of his ana¬ 
tomy, and this alone should be an induce¬ 
ment to the weak to persevere with the 
game. The only two real and serious 
drawbacks to a youth who is fond of 
cricket are a weak heart and bad lungs, 
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but so long as he is physically sound in 
wind and limb ordinary weakness doesn’t 
count. Cricket is one of those games in 
which brute force does not stand for 
much; indeed, provided a youngster has a 


good eye and a stout heart he will soon 
make headway. 

I shall always be pleased to hear from 
any of my reader friends as to their hopes 
and achievements; and if I have had any 


hand in the latter I shall feel that I have 
not wasted my time in writing so many 
thousands of words about the rights and 
wrongs of cricket. 

[the end.] 
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Gordon of Khartoum. 

By Rev. B. O. O’RORKE, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. 



T here is a name dear to boys of the 
last generation and reverenced still 
by boys of to-day—the name of General 
Gordon. He is more than a name; 
though he has been dead for twenty-seven 
years he speaks to us still. He stands 
calm and undismayed in his white uni¬ 
form, an emblem of the brave soldier and 
the true Christian. 

January 26 was the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of his death, and the occasion 
-was worthily commemorated by the conse¬ 
cration of a cathedral close to the spot 
where he died. In 1885 Sir Charles 
Wilson’s steamers fell back from the 
ravaged city of Khartoum. In 1898 Lord 
Kitchener at the head of a victorious army 
marched into it, and a famous service was 
held in which all denominations were 
represented. 

The thirteen years that have passed by 
since then have seen a wonderful trans¬ 
formation in the place. The British flag 
and all that it connotes had come to stay. 
Fine buildings began to arise on all sides, 
and a military garrison was stationed 
there, but for all these years there had 
been no church building. To the Eastern 
mind this was a source of wonder. Long 
ago a mosque, an imposing structure, was 
erected at Khartoum, representing the 
Moslem faith, but the Christian con¬ 
querors were content to worship in a 
room in the Palace. Of course there were 
good reasons, but the Moslems could not 
be expected to appreciate them. The 
English were Christians—where then was 
their place of worship? This reproach 
has now been wiped away, for on 
January 26, 1912, the Bishop of London, 
in the presence of a brilliant assembly of 


Government officials, soldiers, and British 
residents, consecrated a building which 
will bear the name of All Saints’ 
Cathedral. There is a Gordon Memorial 
Chapel attached where the daily services 
will be held. 

For his text the Bishop of London chose 
St. John xv. 13: “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” That is a thing 
which Gordon did, following in this 
respect, as in so many others, the example 
of his Master. 

There are two stories about Gordon 
which are not generally known, and are 
not recorded in his published biographies. 
The writer heard them told by the Bishop 
of Khartoum to a congregation of soldiers 
at Bordon in 1910. 

“ When Khartoum was nearing its end, 
and food was scarce—so scarce that many 
people w’ere starving—Gordon’s servant 
got hold of the inside of a palm-tree. The 
heart is good for food when cooked. The 
native servant cooked it, and put it before 
Gordon. Just as he was sitting down to it 
he heard some people crying in the court¬ 
yard below. They were crying because 
they were hungry. So was Gordon. But 
he jumped up and ran down the steps, and 
gave the food to them at once. What did 
he care about himself ? Oh! his heart 
ached for the poor people around him. It 
was for them he fought on and stayed 
to die, though he could easily have 
escaped. His blood has been the life of 
the Soudan.” 

The second story is equally charac¬ 
teristic. 

“ At the very last, when he saw that 
the end was near, when no English ap¬ 
peared, and he knew his soldiers had no 
strength left to fight the Mahdi, he called 
his Soudanese officers around him. ‘ Look 
to yourselves,’ said he. ‘ Go over to the 
Mahdi; he will receive you, for you are 
Mohammedans. Offer yourselves as his 
soldiers, and you will be safe. If you go 
now you can save your wives and children ; 
I can do no more for you. Go, and leave 
me here, and I will wait alone for the end 
with the Christians.’ 

“ Then these black men—Mohammedans 
—said : ‘No, we stay with you, though 
you are a Christian, and we are Moslems. 
You have been our friend. We die with 
you, and we go not to the Mahdi; we 
desert not Gurdoon.’ Think what a man 
this Gordon was to call forth such de¬ 
votion ! * Greater love hath no man than 

this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ The Soudanese laid down their 
lives as Gordon laid down his.” 

Bishop Gwynne, who tells these stones, 
was himself inspired to devote his life to 
Khartoum by the example of Gordon. He 
was Vicar of Emmanuel Church, Notting¬ 
ham, and used to thrill the boys in his 
class—of whom the writer was one—with 


similar stories of his hero's career. After 
Lord Kitchener’s entry into Khartoum he 
resigned his living, and went out there as 
a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society. He laboured there many years 
before he was appointed Archdeacon, and 
subsequently Bishop. He is a fine speci¬ 
men of a muscular Christian. In his 
curate days in Derby he played for the 
county football eleven. 

To return to Gordon. Lord Esher a few 
years ago contributed to the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” his personal reminiscences of 
the General, and gave a delightful portrait 
of his appearance and character. 

“ He was of small stature—very small, 
like so many great men—and of spare 
figure. He would have passed unnoticed 
anywhere, except for his eyes, which were 
of that peculiar steel-like blue common to 
enthusiastic natures, more especially when 
the enthusiast is a soldier. His talk was 
as fresh as a spring morning, full of 
humour, and his language was as simple 
as the Book of Genesis. His charity knew 
no bounds. 

“ His religion was pever obtruded, but 
it was part of his daily life. He literally 
walked with God.” 


<S> # €> 
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Where 


“TJ.O.P.” readers are scarcely likely to 
X) have forgotten the popular “ Ranji,” 
though the Prince of Cricketers has long 
3 ince deserted us in order to become 
the ruler over an important province of 
his native land. But he is going to play 
cricket here again this year. The writer, 
having been privileged to spend some 
time out in India with Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
feels that the best way to tell you a little 
about it is in the form of a conversation 
with the Prince who now rules over 
Jamnagar. 

First, I would like to mention that the 
3 plendid Rajkumar College at Rajkot, 
where he received the rudiments of his 
?ducation, is the oldest of the Chiefs’ 
Colleges of India. It is designed ex¬ 
clusively for the education of the sons of 


“Ranji” Went to 
and After. 

By PERCY CROSS STANDING, 

Author of "•Ranjitsinhji, Prince of Cricket.” 


“ Did I ever feel nervous when playing 
cricket ? I have felt ‘ anxious ’ many 
times, 1 nervous ’ only once—which is a 
very different thing, isn’t it ? ” 

“ When was that * once ’ ? ” 

“ Well, I confess I felt very nervous 
when I knew that the match I was playing 
in—it was in June 1893—would decide if 
I was to get my * blue’ to play for Cam¬ 
bridge against Oxford at Lord’s. I got 
my place all right, though I only made a 
few runs at Lord’s. But I must tell you 
a story of that summer at Cambridge. 
We were playing Yorkshire there, 
and John Tunnicliffe (‘Long John,’ the 
Yorkshire pro.) was batting. 1 have 
always been very fond of conjuring tricks, 
so when Tunnicliffe cut a ball straight at 
my face I put up one hand, caught it, 


School— 


name). He is one of the best left-handed 
bats in the world, quite the equal of 
Darling or Clem Hill. Well, he and I 
were batting together, and they couldn’t 
get us out! When we had scored about 
300 without being parted, the Maharajah 
made a bet with me that I would not get 
more runs than Mistri. But when the 
latter had scored just 250 he was bowled. 
As soon as I had made 252 I ‘ declared * 
our innings, and we beat the enemy easily. 
The Maharajah was so delighted that he 
made me his A.D.C., and gave me a pair 
of beautiful sporting guns, which I 
greatly prize. 

“ It was during this same visit to 
Patiala that my friend ‘ Skipper ’ Priestley 
(now Sir Arthur Priestly, m.p.) had an 
adventure that nearly cost him his life. 
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Ruling Princes, of whom about seventy 
are generally in residence. The present 
Principal of the College is Mr. Cory ton 
Mayne, m.a., who is much beloved by the 
boys, and the popular Dr. Patel is one of 
the native Masters. 

To my questions concerning his early 
youth in India, Prince Ranji answered and 
said : 

“ I was born on September 10, 1872, and 
was educated first at the Rajkumar Col¬ 
lege, where many of the young * kumars ' 
(sons of Ruling Chiefs) go to school. Until 
I went there, most of the games played 
by young Indians were those you have to 
follow on horseback, but my old Head¬ 
master, the late Dr. Chester Macnaghten, 
introduced cricket, football, racquets, 
lawn tennis, etc. I learned the first of my 
cricket there, but improved greatly after 
they sent me to Cambridge, where I was 
entered as a student of Trinity College. 


Where “ Ranji ” went to School. 

and put it in my pocket. Everyone 
thought it had gone to the boundary, and 
our captain (that great cricketer, the Hon. 
F. S. Jackson) called out, 4 Now Ranji, 
you lazy chap, why don’t you run after 
the ball ? ’ To everybody’s surprise I 
produced it from my pocket, and poor 
Tunnicliffe had to go. As he passed me 
on his way to the pavilion he said, * Well, 
you are a conjurer, sir! Where’s the 
other ball ? ’ 

“ One of my greatest friends was the 
late Maharajah of Patiala, and I was 
heartbroken when he died. He was a 
cricket enthusiast, and Brockwell and 
J. T. Hearne went out to Patiala every 
winter to coach the native players. I 
must tell you about a great match we had 
there between the Maharajah’s eleven, and 
a team mainly composed of army officers. 
On our side was K. M. Mistri, the Parsee 
(‘ Mr. Mystery,’ as a paper printed his 


We were out after wild-pig—myself. 
H.H. the Maharajah, Mr. Priestley, Jack 
Hearne, Brockwell, and some native 
gentlemen. It is a very exciting sport, 
and in the excitement of the chase Mr. 
Priestley’s horse stumbled, and threw him 
into a prickly thorn-bush. In falling he 
dropped hie spear, and while in this pre¬ 
dicament a fierce old boar came up and 
began boring his face with its sharp 
tusks! Nobody was in sight, his face 
was streaming with blood, and he must 
have been killed had not his shrieks been 
heard by the chief shikari (huntsman), 
who came up just in time to shoot the 
beast. We joked Hearne and Brockwell 
a good deal about this, asking them 
where they were while Mr. Priestley was 
being killed. 

44 He has lots of pluck, and lots of 
humour too. When I took my team to 
America he was a member of it, and he 
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was bowled first ball when we were play¬ 
ing the Gentlemen of Philadelphia. ‘ I 
never could play those beastly trial 
balls! ’ said Mr. Priestley, and he coolly 
continued his innings—bluffing the 
Americans in the land of * bluff ’! 

“ My word, but it was a strong side 
that 1 took out to America! There were 
A. C. Maclaren, B. J. T. Bosanquet, A. E. 
Stoddart, George Brann, C. L. Townsend, 
W. P. Robertson, C. B. Llewellyn, 
S. M. J. Woods, and Gilbert Jessop, and 
we didn’t lose a match. Much amusement 
was caused by the late Bombardier 
Barton, the Hampshire professional, who 
went with us to look after the baggage, 
etc. Whenever anything went wrong, 
Barton’s favourite expression was, ‘ Isn’t 
it marvellous?’ At Niagara our baggage 
hadn’t turned up when it was time to go 

3 


into the field, and we didn’t know what 
to do. On my reproaching the 
Bombardier with his carelessness, he 
replied, 4 Isn’t it marvellous , sir ! ’ 

“ You want to know what was my 
biggest score in first-class cricket ? ” went 
on Ranji. “ It was my 285 (not out) for 
Sussex v. Somerset, at Taunton, about ten 
years ago; and thereby hangs a tale. I 
am very fond of fishing, and I heard one 
of our team say, ‘ We shall never win a 
match till Ranji gives up fishing.’ Well, 
on the second afternoon of our match at 
Taunton Sussex were in a very bad posi¬ 
tion, and it looked as if we must be 
beaten, so I promised faithfully to do my 
best on the morrow. Then, after all the 
others had gone to rest, I placed my boots 
outside my bedroom door at the hotel to 
make it look as if I also were in bed, and, 


accompanied by my servant, went softly 
out and spent the whole night fishing. 
Next evening, when they were all praising 
me up for having scored 285 and ‘ saved 
the game’ against Somerset, I said, ‘Yes, 
but you are not aware that I spent the 
whole night on the river.’ They mere 
surprised, I can tell you. 

“ My favourite ground and my best 

E erformance? As to the first, I think I 
jve good old Lord’s the best, though I 
have not made my biggest scores there 
(do you remember the Gentlemen v. 
Players’ match at Lord’s in 1904, when I 
scored 60, Archie Maclaren 168, and C. B. 
Fry over 200, and we made 500 for two 
wickets?). As to the second, I doubt if 
there is a feat I am quite as proud of as 
my 175 (not out) for England v. Australia 
at Sydney in 1897.” 


Taxidermy Made Easy. 

By A. R. HORWOOD (Leicester Museum). 


M any a boy or young man has felt a 
desire to attempt to tackle the art 
of bird-skinning, but has been deterred 
from lack of knowledge or tools, or the 
requisite gumption or initiative. And so 
numbers of feathered jewels have found 
their way to the taxidermist’s shop, to be 
displayed sooner or later in the window 
as advertisements, not of skill, but of the 
owner’s entire ignorance of how to make 
a skin or to set up a bird at all. And 
in the end, whether the specimen be 
mounted in an ungainly or impossible 
attitude or not, usually the inevitable 
moth, for want of the proper curative 
treatment, ends the artificial life of the 
feathered beauty, which meets an igno¬ 
minious death or end in the omnivorous 
dust-bin! 

Such is the picture that must be drawn 
of the usual life and history of the average 
bird that falls into the local taxidermist’s 
hands. But it may be far otherwise if a 
little trouble, forethought, and pains are 
taken to avoid the two main difficulties 
already mentioned—absence of knowledge 
of the structure of a bird, and imperfect 
acquaintance with the requisite preserva¬ 
tives. And there are numbers of people 
who are ready to learn and take up this 
artistic study if only they could be taught. 
For it is a strange thing that, necessary 
and important as this art is, there are no 
public classes in taxidermy, and profes¬ 
sionals are obliged to learn their business 
from private teachers or to undergo an 
apprenticeship in a business. While the 
last is an admirable method, it will not 
suit the purse or requirements of all. In 
the following short notes we will deal 
with the proper mode of making a skin. 

First of all, there is the question of 
tools and other paraphernalia necessary 
for proper equipment. These need not be 
many, as the better the workman—to use 
a trite aphorism—the fewer his tools. But 
at any rate slovenliness and want of 
technique are to be avoided, and for the 
purpose of making a good skin certain 
things must be attended to. 

The illustration accompanying this 
article, taking the tools from left to light, 
beginning at the top row, shows, first of 
all, a scalpel or dissecting tool, which 
serves well for making the first incision 
and for later operations where scissors, 
next in order, will not do. The latter can 


be used to cut through cartilage and to 
cut the skin after a first incision is made. 
Pliers, next, are used for cutting wire or 
for bending it to a required twist or shape. 
The next tools, a long and a short tow-rod, 
are used to push the tow used for stuffing 
into the skin once this is made up. The 
forceps that come next will do for picking 
out the eyes and picking away pieces of 
flesh, and the flat end may be used for 


scraping away flesh, or one may use a flat 
knife like a pallet-knife for this. The 
drill below, on the left, is for piercing 
bones for inserting wires. Then come the 
calipers for measuring. Three awls are 
used in stuffing or setting up. The file is 
for cutting the wires. The last two tools 
are modelling tools, where an artificial 
body or parts are made, for manipulating 
the clay. 

As for preservatives, nothing is better 


than arsenical soap. If used in a powder 
arsenic is dangerous. Artificial eyes for 
use when setting up can be procured from 
Messrs. Taylor & Sons, Birmingham. 
Tow is needed for loosely filling up the 
skin when made or for setting up for 
making a body, and wires, for making the 
body firm and placing the bird in a flying 
or standing position, of two or three sizes. 
A supply of clean white sawdust, some 


clean sand and plaster-of-paris, wadding, 
and a bottle of benzoline, more or less 
complete the outfit; but really, as for the 
tools, a knife, scissors, and tow and 
plaster will suffice the experienced taxi¬ 
dermist. 

One thing to remember is to keep the 
skin perfectly clean, and for this you need 
the sawdust and plaster. 

Probably, if the specimen has been shot, 
blood-spots or stains will be present, and 



A Set of Bird-skinning Tools. (.See text for description.) 
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the plaster roust be rubbed on them, or 
salt first, to cleanse it. Moreover, a 
watery mucus exudes from throat and 
nostrils, and this must be removed and the 
throat and nostrils plugged carefully with 
cotton-wool, pushed in with one of the 
awls. 

Then take your specimen and lay it 
out on a clean piece of paper—newspaper 
will do—with plaster or sawdust at hand, 
and decide where you will open the skin— 

(а) down the middle of the breast; 

(б) at the side. You will find it easier to 
adopt the first to begin with, and you may 
begin high up and cut down to where the 
breast-bone ends, or from the last point 
down to the vent. 

We will suppose you begin by making an 
incision in the last position. First of all, 
the feathers should be carefully parted to 
right and left and the skin gently cut 
through with the knife, but be careful not 
to penetrate the abdomen, which if cut 
through will expose the intestines. Con¬ 
tinue the cut two or three inches with the 
scissors. Now loosen the skin from the 
body. Then break the wings at the joint. 
Next push the left leg bone up through the 
skin, turning it inside out, and loosen the 
skin all round, and cut it through close to 
the body. You can then further draw 
the leg thus severed out from its skin 
covering, and, having put tow in the cavity 
of the body to prevent the feathers being 
stained, you may proceed to clear the 
leg bones of all the flesh as far as you 
can pull them out without going too far. 
Paint the bones, after scraping and clean¬ 
ing them, with preservative, and then tie 
or wind tow to the requisite thickness 
and correct shape round the severed bone, 
to make up the Bize of the limb. The 
actual shape, size, measurements of the 
bird you note down first of all before 
beginning to make the skin, also the 
colour of the eyes, bill, legs, and any other 
parts that need recolouring. 



Next treat the right leg in the same way, 
and the next difficulty is to free the tail. 
Here you must proceed carefully, for the 
skin on the back is tender and must be 
coaxed and pressed gently and carefully 
and evenly all over, until you have drawn 
it away from all but the immediate tail 
portion. This last must be cut through 
just above the vent all the way along, 
and, as the stump is full of oil, the bases 
of the feathers must be well coated with 
preservative, and the tail replaced after 
any superfluous fat or flesh has been 
removed. 

The whole of the lower part of the body 
is thus now free. And the next thing is 
to skin carefully over the back until it is 
possible to get light round the bones of 
the left wing, so that the knife can be 
carefully inserted and the wing severed 
at the shoulder joint. The shoulder bone 
is kft in, but the wing is turned inside 
out by carefully pulling it back so that 
all the flesh can be cut away, the limb 
cleaned and the gap left by removal of 
flesh filled up, like the leg, with tow. 
This process is applied further to the 
right wing, after the skin has been 
loosened around the body. 

You can now devote attention to the 
most difficult operation of all—that is, the 
skinning of neck and head. More skins 
are spoilt in this last process than by any 
other defect. To begin with, the head is 
larger than the neck ; therefore in drawing 
it through and turning the latter inside 
out, which is the next task, you must go 
very cautiously and slowly to work. If 
this is done, the battle is more than half 
won. 

When the neck is freed to the back of 
the head, let it be pushed from outside, 
and skin it completely round by pulling, 
drawing, and cutting, right down to the 
bill. Care must be taken all the while to 
keep the flesh of the body away from the 
feathers by wrapping it in wool or cover¬ 



ing it with sawdust. As soon as the eye¬ 
balls appear, cut carefully round the ear, 
placing the knife under the skin and 
cutting completely round it, and so freeing 
it. The same applies to the eyelid. 
Having pulled out the eyeballs, get at the 
brain with a scoop through the orbit. 
This will enable you to leave the bead 
intact. You cut away the tongue, and 
then sever the neck from the head, and 
paste the skin and skull with preservative. 
This done, carefully replace it in position 
and fill in the neck with tow, making it 
the correct size. The eye sockets will have 
been filled with wadding, and also the 
space above the bill. The feathers, being 
ruffled in the process of drawing the neck 
through the head, need pricking back with 
a needle. 

Now, before proceeding to make the 
skin up, you must go carefully over it 
and remove any fat, oil, or flesh, 
and dust it with plaster-of-paris. This 
done, make up the skull to its proper 
size, if need be, with modelling clay in 
case it should shrink. Then take a wire as 
long as the bird, or slightly longer, and 
insert one end through the skull, one in 
the tail part, and build up on this a tow 
body of appropriate size. Then, the wings 
having been tied up to fold over the body, 
the skin can be sewn up, and the bill 
closed by sewing through the nostrils, 
and the skin is finished. Finally, yon 
should tie a ticket round the two legs 
folded crosswise. The skin is wrapped in 
cotton-wool and placed in a V-shaped 
trough of card placed in a three-sided 
wooden Bhape, and allowed to dry before 
it is put away in a skin-drawer. This last 
precaution is necessary to secure the proper 
shape and posture of the bird. If it is 
required to use the skin later on to set it 
up, this is done by relaxing it. Enough 
has here been said to enable the beginner 
to proceed to this stage, however, and we 
will leave the next for future treatment. 



Concerning Masters 

By MAITLAND STEWART MERRIES. 


CHARACTERS. 
BcryXIR MWOR 
Hawtrey . 

Heriot . 

Bewlay 
Terry . 


Lover-School Boys. 


The five Third-Formers are discovered : n 
an incredibly vntidy little box of a 
room which is their joint study. They 
are disposed about a rickety tabic 
littered with foolscap and the wrecks 
of books, and are understood to be 
engaged on Prep. An aged grey cock¬ 
atoo from a cage in one comer of the 
apartment regards, with a cynical eye, 
the labours of the. evening, and mutters 
knowingly to itself. The other corners 
present a disorderly array of hockey- 
clubs, walking-sticks, but ter fly-nets, 
Sunday umbrellas, bows and arrows. 
An intermittent scratching of vtns, the 
flicking of the pages of an old French 
dictionary, and a very pronounced 
gobbling sound from the gas-burner, are 
all that at first break the studious 
silence. Then : 


Heriot (looking impatiently up). Blow 
that gas! It’s worse than ever. I told 


you, Rat, you wouldn’t do it any good 
with that silly sodium stuff. You’ve made 
it about as bad as it could jolly well be! 
Hark how it coughs. 

Bewlay. What are you croaking about ? 
The matter was that the flame wasn’t 
bright enough, and sodium makes it 
yellow—at least that’s what the Chemmy 
book says. And yellow’s bright, you 
owl. You’re always grumbling about 
something. 

Heriot. It all comes of telling a chap 
like you- 

Bunker (interrupting). Haw - Haw, 
what’s “to see,” there’s a decent fellow? 

Hawtrey (promptly). Voyer — voyant — 
voyt—je voye—je royus. 

Bunker (writing hard). Thanks, 
awfully! 

Bewlay. I was going to fix up an acety¬ 
lene lamp for you chaps, but you know 
how the stuff behaved. Heriot’s never 
grateful. 

Heriot. Oh, I say; I do like that! 
Grateful, indeed! You boosted three 
window-panes out with your precious 
stuff, and got us into no end of a row. 
Besides, my Euclid’s whiffed ever since 
like a rotten cheese or a rag-shop or some¬ 


thing. You’re a nice chap to come gassing 
about being grateful! 

Bewlay. There was too much air in the 
flask, that was all. If you hadn’t been so 
jolly anxious to strike a match it wouldn’t 
have squiffed off as it did. 

Terry. I wish you louts would dry up. 
(In tones with vehement emphasis.) ** If 
the triangle A B C be taken up and placed 

upon the triangle D E F-” Confound 

it! Where’s DEF! You chaps make 
such a healthy old row, I can’t get hold 
of the thing. 

Bunker (with knitted brow). Haw-Haw, 
old boy? D’you mind? I’m sick of turn¬ 
ing things up in the Die. “ The cup is 
full of cream." I won’t bother you any 
more—honest! 

Hawtrey. Lc. — coup — est — fou — 
dc. — crime. But I say, you’re going to 
have that exercise too jolly correct, you 
know. Potiphar’ll spot right off that 
somebody’s been helping you. 

Bunker (humbly). Well—I'll stick some 
of my own in. That’ll make it all right, 
I dare say. I wish my Pater had taken 
me to St. Malo for the holidays. It’s no 
end of a helo. 

Heriot. Have you fellows noticed how 
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decent Potiphar’s been lately? I was 
racing down from Hall yesterday, and in 
the dark corridor I went slap into old 
Pot. Last month he'd have given me a 
whacking impot, sure as can be. I really 
did jolt him up pretty considerably. Of 
course I apologised. But he only said 
something about endorsing my licence for 
exceeding the speed limit. Then he asked 
if I was hurt, and when I said “No, sir,” 
he grinned and went off. It was rather 
decent of him. 

Hawtrey. I know what that means; 
I’ve seen it before. Pot’s sweet on some¬ 
body. That’s all about it. 

Heriot. How d’you know? 

Hawtrey. I don’t know —I’m deducing 
it, same as Sherlock Holmes. It won’t 
last long, anyhow. They’ll get married, 
you know, and then-! 

[The Cockatoo stops scratching 
its head and fixes a more than 
usually sardonic stare on 
Hawtrey. 

Heriot. Well, what then? 

Hawtrey {serenely). He’ll be a terror- 
see if he won’t. Married Form-Masters 
are the worst of all. 

[The Cockatoo resumes scratch¬ 
ing its head. 

Bewlay. Poor old Pot! Do you fellows 
remember Morrison? 

Terry (still at grips with Prop. IV.). 
And the angle ABC coincides with the 
angle- 

Heriot. Morrison—rather! 

Bunker. Morrison? No; must have 
been before my time. 

Bewlay. Morrison was an out-and-outer. 
F.h, Patsy? 

Heriot. Rather? He was in a mortal 
fnnk every time he took the Form. D’you 
remember the paper-darts, Rat ? 

Bewlay. I Bhould think I do ! And the 
Head opening the door in the thick of it 
all! 

Bunker. What was the row ? 

Heriot. Oh, Morrison was the new 
Junior Science, and he was our Form Mas¬ 
ter, too. An awfully sound sort of chap in 
most ways, and I heard the Head once 
say what a rattling show he had made at 
Cambridge. He was jolly clever, and he 
had all sorts of letters after his name, and 
all that. But he was no good at all here, 
because any fellow could see with half an 
eye he was afraid of the Form. He was 
frightfully nervous, and this was his first 
school, you know. 

Hawtrey. That’s so! He didn’t want 
to get anybody into even the smallest row, 
and he wouldn’t give impots, and he 
wouldn’t have anything to do with the 
cane that Caligula left behind in the Form 
room. Well, what could you expect? 
There were some bounders in the Third 
then, and they soon sized poor old 
Morrison up. We all did as we jolly well 
liked in his hours. Some chaps used to 
play the goat, asking all sorts of silly rot 
to draw him on. All pulling his leg, you 
know. Fellow would say: “Please, sir, 
is HjO an explosive ? ” And old Mary (he 
was a brick in some ways) would peer 
through his glasses, and explain as politely 
as could be why water does not explode— 
instead of—of doing what Caligula would 
have done. My Aunt! The idea of any¬ 
body playing that sort of game with 
Caligula ! 

Terry (who has now given up his Euclid 
as a bad job). The biggest lark, though, 
Bunker, was one afternoon at Chemmy. 
The fellows started throwing paper darts. 


Concerning Masters. 

Some even threw them at Morrison—which 
was altogether too bad, for we really liked 
him, you know. Well, the air was thick 
with ’em, like snow, and two were sticking 
in Mary’s gown, and the fellows were get¬ 
ting excited—dancing upon the desks, you 
know, and all over the show—when the 
door creaked and opened, and there was 
the Head- 

Terry. You may bet your hat we were 
in a mortal funk. But poor old Morrison 
was a jolly sight worse. He went a sort 
of sickly brick-colour. 

Heriot. The Head didn’t say a word, 
though! He just stood and glowered at 
the whole room for a minute, and then 
went away. But next morning in he came 
after prayers and took us himself for first 
hour. It was Ciesar, I think. And then 
there was trouble if you like ! There was 
no Latin done—not a single word. He 
got to know all about the business, and 
caned the whole Form—eighteen of us ! 
My hat ! And nobody ever saw old Morri¬ 
son after that. He left at once. He 
couldn’t keep his end up—that was what 
was wrong with him ! 

Bunker. I think Nowell’s the worst 
kind of Form Master a chap can have, 
though. My brother’s told me about how 
he goes on. He comes along on tiptoe and 
into rooms without knocking. That’s what 
I call rotten bad form. Even the Head 
twists the door-handle a bit to let you 
know he’s coming. It’s only decent, some¬ 
thing like that. The Fifth never know 
when Nowell’s not about, and it gets on 
their nerves. It’s a sort of spying—that’s 
what it is. 

Hawtrey (loftily). Unworthy of the 
traditions of the School! 

Heriot. Reg’lar low-down game ! 

Terry. What I dont’ like is the Coulderv 
sort of master. 'He’s never wrathy. Now 
Caligula would get into a paddy, and then 
it was all over and done with—till next 
time. But Couldery’s as smooth as silk, 
even when he’s down on you. Like a cat, 
you know—purrs away and all of a sudden 
you’ve got its claws half a mile in your 
leg. Only last week I went in to first 
hour with Couldery, and I’d got my collar 
a bit crumpled. Heath and I’d been 
having a bit of a scrum. And Couldery 
says, as sweet as marmalade, “ I have re¬ 
marked ” (you know his style !) “ that some 
of you people have a difficulty in—ah— 
appearing at first hour before the very la«t 
moment. Let me—h’m—recommend to 
your attention the methods of our friend 
Terry. You do not remove your collar at 
night. The thing is simplicity itself. You 
save precious moments at your morning 
toilet—and you—ah—have a sound excuse 
for not—ah—washing your neck. Of course 
once a week or so it is as well to have 

a change, but with care-” You know 

the sort of drivel he spouts. Well, I call 
that downright caddish. Of course the 
fellows, some of ’em at any rate, grinned, 
and made me feel an awful ass. And I’m 
not a water-funk. So because I didn’t 
grin too at his rotten joke, he gave me fifty 
lines—- smiling all the time. I’d a deal 
rather be rulered on both hands by old 
Caligula than stand that sort of rot from 
a chap like Couldery. 

[A clock is heard to strike. 

Ah—quarter to! You fellows’ll have to 
buck up if you want to get anything done. 
(Reopens his Euclid.) If two triangles 
have two sides of the one equal to two 
sides of the other, and- (Relapses frown¬ 

ing into silence). 

Curtain. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 


OLD SCHOLAR8. 


AS A MAN SOWS, SO SHALL 
HE HEAP.” 

s' the United States last year, some 120,000 more 
than women died. This fact was cited by Judge 
r in Washington a short time ago as showing 
resaivcly how vices multiply disease and shorten 
on a nation-wide scale. He said that in early 
ihood the deaths of bow and girts are practically 
same ; that in later childhood more girls die than 
9 ; but when we reach the period of vicious habits 
vhich men are so much worse than women, the 
i far outrun the women both in diseases and 


preach at the first anniversary service for old scholars 
of elementary schools within the London area, at a 
service which it is hoped will be held at St. Paul s 
Cathodral in the autumn. At this service the head¬ 
masters of the great public schools in and near London 
who have expressed approval wnd support of the work 
of the association will be Invited to nominate con¬ 
tingents of their senior boys to serve as stewards at 
what promises to be a unique aud deeply interesting 
service. 


"B.O.P.” BOAT. 

to risk. She is registered on the books of the Waverley 
Boating Club, Leederville, W.A. . 

•• x have been a constant reade** of the B.O.P. since 


YET ANOTHER 

Prom Western Australia a correspondent, in sending 
the above photograph, writes: “Ihave thi honour to 
enclose ‘ another 44 B.O.P.” Boat built on the hues of 


AN AMERICAN FOOTBALLER. 

JOHNSON: " That man W illiams never lost his 
head in a football game vet, did he ? ” 

Thompson : “ No; I think not. He’s lost an car, 
part of tiis nose and some teeth ; but I do not remember 
ever hearing of his losing his head.” 


“ lx is better to whistle than whine. 

It is better to sing than sigh. 

Better to smile, though a heart repine, 
Tlian to scowl as the world goes by. 


For you’ll find, if you whistle a tune. 

Or go singing your way along. 

Many there’ll be who will join you soon 
And a chorus will swell your song.” 


FROM Sanson School, Rangitikei, New Zealand, 
Mr. E. H. Walters writes: ” 1 am an old subscriber 
to the 4 B.O.P..’ having invested, when a boy ‘ at home,’ 
one of m^ then treasured pennies in purchasing the 
first issue of vour grand paper, containing the ever¬ 
green ’ From Powder Monkey to Admiral.’ Needless 
to state, I got good value for my investment, and 
became a regular ’ B.O.P.’ reader till long after I could 
lay claim to being a ‘ minor.’ My son, who is attending 
the Palmerston North High School, is just as eager for 
the ’ Annual ’ as I was at his age. It is the ' dux ’ 
prize at this (Sanson) School, and is as much prized 
by the * primary ’ schoolboy here, as any ’ Public ’ 
schoolboy in England. Floreat ‘B.O.P.’I II” Mr. 
Walters states that he and his son had a particularly 
good sight of ” Pelorus Jack ” on January 7 of this 
year when on their way from Nelson to Picton. He 
adds: ” About 11.30 A.M.. soon after we had got 
through 4 French Pass . 4 4 Jack ’ came up right beside 
us and played round the bows. A photographer (a 
fellow-vovagerl got two or three good 4 snaps ’ at him.” 


the first volume came out. and my little ten-year-old 
4 Biscuit nibbler 4 is as fond of he dear old book as 
the daddy.” 


one of your published plans, althongh a little altered 
in ttie rig. I have found the Kitty a real beauty, 
standing up to stiffer breezes than many would care 


“B.O.P.” IN ALBERTA. 

A DOCTOR and Coroner writes to us from Red Deer, 
Alberta : 44 When 1 was at school the first volume of 
the 4 B.O.P** was issued, and now I have lots of boys of 
my own who take it in. I have many bound volume*, 
and 1 must say I enjoy reading the Old Paper yet." 


Whilst walking down a crowded city street the 
other day, 

I heard a little urchin to a comrade turn and say: 

44 Say, Jimmie, lemme tell youse I’d be happy as a 
clam 

If I only wuz de feller dat me mudder t’inks I am. 

She t’inks I am a wonder an’ she knows her little lad 

Could never mix wit" nothin’ dat wuz ugly, mean or 
bad. 

Oh, lots o’ times I sit an’ t’ink how nice ’twould be, 
gee whiz I 

If a feller wuz de feller dat his mudder t’inks he is 1 ” 


My friend, be yours a life of toil or undiluted joy, 
You still can learn a lesson from this small, unlettered 
boy: 

Don’t aim to be a window saint, with eyes fixed on a 
star : 

Just trv to be the fellow that your mother thinks you 


The ” B.O.P.” in Canada. 

I’ve ridden fifty miles for it, but it’s worth all that. 


< 44 Chve’and s Young Hen,') 
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Strange Doings at the 
Court-house: 



AN EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of “ Laying the Manor Ghost," “An Adventure in Disguise," etc, 
'Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


** ‘1 wilt give any man a hundred pounds down for bis discovery 
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A few hours later a detective, a Mr. 

Bridgman, arrived upon the scene. 
He was a florid, jolly-looking man, with a 
rather pompous bearing. He took several 
notes, and he and Goodyear went over 
everything again with scrupulous care. 
Crowdy gave information as to the 
foreigner who had paid the two mys¬ 
terious visits to the Court-house, then so 
singularly disappeared. Alec also spoke 
of the change he had marked in his Uncle 
upon returning from Wakefield’s. 

Every effort was made to trace the un¬ 
known stranger. A few persons volun¬ 
teered to have seen him between St. Judes 
and Luchester, a thriving seaport town 
about three miles distant. Also a small 
tobacconist and newsvendor in Luchester 
gave evidence that a very foreign-looking 
man, speaking broken English, had made 
sundry inquiries relating to the Court¬ 
house, and Mr. Andrew Akerston in 
particular. 

But little could be actually done till Mr. 
Akerston was himself sufficiently recovered 
to give an explanation of what had really, 
occurred. And while he lay in a half-un¬ 
conscious condition the would-be assassin 
had ample opportunity for furthering his 
escape. 

Dr. Louden still maintained that his 
patient would be practically himself in 
the course of a day or two, an opinion one 
person at least was far from sharing. 
Martha Crowdy loudly expressed it as her 
belief that the master was in a very queer 
way. 

Upon regaining consciousness he would 
start asking the most absurd questions, 
either relating to himself or the family 
generally, in a manner she averred he 
would certainly never have done had he 
been in his right mind. And one evening, 
coming up after tea to his room, she de¬ 
clared, at first sight of the master she 
thought she would have had a fit. He 
had decorated himself with a large pair 
of blue glasses and a faded red smoking- 
cap. The light, he explained, hurt his 
eyes, and the coloured glasses soothed 
them, while the warmth of the skull-cap 
lessened the pain he suffered in his head. 

But in recounting these symptoms to 
John, Mrs. Crowdy shook her own head 
significantly. 

Yet, when Dr. Louden next called, he 
found marked improvement. Mr. Aker¬ 
ston for the first time evincing an eager 
impatience to relate what had occurred. 

Alec had been summoned to the sick 
room. Mr. Bridgman was expected to 
arrive every moment. As Alec had not 
yet seen his Uncle, he directed towards 
him a glance of anxious inquiry. 

“You think you are really better, 
Uncle? ” ho asked kindly. 

“ Do I look so very ill, then? ” was the 
sharp query. 

“Oh, no,” Alec hastened to explain. 
“ I shouldn't notice any difference except 
just what you might expect from such a 
shock.” 

“All, that is good”; the tone was full 
of quick relief. “ I must he quite well, 
for wo have that would-be assassin to track 
to earth. I will give any man a. hundred 
pounds down for his discovery, poor as I 
am.” 


CHAPTER in.—MR. AKERSTON TELLS A STORY. 

The uplifted hand was clenched in 
sudden fierce impatience. 

“ All right, Uncle,” said Alec, sooth¬ 
ingly ; “ we will do our best to haul the 
beggar to justice without your reward.” 

“ These valuable days, too, that have 
been lost,” cried Mr. Akerston. “Why 
could not Louden have pulled me round 
quicker? ” 

Alec did not answer. Crowdy was con¬ 
ducting Mr. Bridgman along the gallery. 
They entered the room. 

Mr. Akerston was arrayed in a flowered 
dressing-gown; he was still wearing the 
blue glasses and red smoking-cap. The 
detective’s keen glance took in his quaint 
appearance; he bowed gravely. 

Mr. Akerston seemed to read in the 
bow a half-contemptuous deference. 

“ So you think 1 am gone daft, the same 
as the rest of ’em,” he snapped. 

“ My dear sir,” the detective hastened 
to pacify him, “ I should be very sorry you 
should imagine I entertain any such idea; 
from all accounts I should regard you as 
a very shrewd man of affairs.’’ 

Mr. Akerston chuckled, evidently well 
pleased. 

“ So I am,” he said, "no one who knows 
me can deny that; but this business has 
knocked me over altogether.” 

“ Yes, but I hope now to assist you in 
clearing it up, if you will kindly tell me 
just what has taken place.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Mr. Akerston, 
briskly. 

“ There is one thing,” he added, “ in 
our favour : John Crowdy’s description of 
the cloaked and black-haired foreigner, who 
was known to visit me, is far more accu¬ 
rate than might have been expected from 
him.” 

“ Come, that’s good,” cried the detec¬ 
tive ; “ now as to the story.” 

“ As to the story,” repeated Mr. Aker¬ 
ston, “ to make myself quite clear, I am 
afraid I must dip into the past. In my 
younger days I wandered over the face of 
the world pretty well. It was in Cape 
Town that I first met Paul Rovensky, a 
Polish Jew. He and an old Kaffir chief 
had a curious story of a place where 
diamonds were to be found. The Kaffir 
had a rude chart drawn up indicating the 
locality. It was a wild spot by a fast¬ 
flowing river, showing a rocky cascade, 
but the journey across the veld would be 
long and arduous, and Rovensky and the 
Kaffir were without money. No one else 
was in the secret. I was promised equal 
shares, if I could hand over the cash to 
provide the waggon and oxen and the 
necessary outfit. Well, after much hard¬ 
ship and privation, we discovered the 
place. We found several small diamonds, 
the largest running to about eight carats. 
Then I hit upon the magnificent find that 
made out whole enterprise worth its peril 
and hazard. It was a beautiful diamond; 
freed from the husk that enclosed it, it 
glittered pure white, a gem of ‘ first water.’ 
as large as a blackbird's egg. 

“ Thou<f{} we continued our search with 
renewed energy and perilous inroads upon 
health and provisions, it was clearly the 
end of our luck. On tho return journey 
the old Kaffir fell very sick with fever, 


and died. After his death Rovensky made 
a murderous attack upon me that he might 
secure full possession of the diamond. I 
escaped literally by the skin of my teeth, 
the precious gem in my custody. I took 
up my quarters again in Cape Town, but 
Rovensky never turned up. After his 
treacherous and dastardly conduct I 
imagined he was. perhaps afraid to face 
me, or more likely still had met with some 
mishap on the way. At any rate, after 
what had occurred I did not scruple to 
appropriate the diamond to myself. 

“Of my subsequent return to England 
I need give no detailed account. My 
brother, James Akerston, was living at the 
Court-house, and he wished me to make a 
home with him there. My nephew Alec 
was a little chap of about four. James I 
found much changed. My sister-in-law 
had died at the birth of her child. I 
believe he never recovered her loss. He 
did not many years survive his wife. At 
his death I was left the sole executor and 
manager at the Court. The diamond I 
had kept safely by me. I never confided 
the secret even to my brother. Through 
the years it seemed to grow into my life as 
a treasure too precious to be parted from. 
To convert it into sordid gold I felt would 
be like an act of sacrilege.” 

Mr. Akerston’s voice dropped, sinking 
to a half undertone. He paused a minute, 
then, with some effort, resumed his 
narrative. 

“ Three weeks ago yesterday, John 
Crowdy came to me with the intelligence 
that a very foreign-looking gentleman was 
particularly requesting to see me. My 
mind, as in a flash, leapt to the conclu¬ 
sion that it must be Paul Rovensky. I 
had him shown into the library. I found 
him little altered. He told me, however, 
he was desperate; and by the merest- 
chance had lit upon my whereabouts. 

“‘Your impertinence,’ I cried, ‘in 
daring to call upon me after what has 
occurred exceeds all bounds.’ 

“ * I am a desperate man,’ he repeated 
steadily; ‘ friendless, and alone in the 
world, I do not care what happens.’ 

“ He began inquiring about the stone, 
and I read a veiled menace in his eyes. I 
am fully aware now I ought to have 
handed him straight over to justice, but, 
through extreme dislike of the publicity 
following such a course, upon the impulse 
of the moment, in my desire to get finally 
rid of him, I agreed to pay his passage to 
America, and a further sum sufficient to 
start him again in life upon hearing of his 
safe arrival. He thanked me with every 
appearance of gratitude. Yet, knowing 
the nature of the man, I could feel no 
sonse of security till I was certain that he 
was out of England. The murderous 
attack made upon me a few nights ago 
was, as you can now guess, perpetrated by 
Paul Rovensky. How the rascal could 
have discovered the hiding-place of tho 
diamond I have no understanding.” 

“Trust a Jew where a diamond is con¬ 
cerned,” said Bridgman. 

“ I woke in the night,” Mr. Akerston 
continued, “to discover some one rifling 
the cupboards. I knew instantly who it 
was, and what were his intentions. As I 
rrised myself in bed, he turned and saw 
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me. He sprang at me; I read murder in 
his eyes. I screamed out; I caught his 
arm, for he was brandishing a short, heavy 
stick. After that, I have no recollection 
of what happened.” 

The detective stood stroking his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“ Well, Mr. Akerston, I won’t trouble 
you further. Needles* to say, your atti¬ 


tude towards Iiovensky was not a wise 
one.” 

“ It’s easy to see that now,” snapped 
Mr. Akerston, angrily; “but if you only 
knew one-half how I have regretted letting 

that villain slip-” The blood rushed 

to his forehead ; his whole manner had be¬ 
come violently agitated. 

“ Oh, I quite understand,” said Bridg¬ 


man, soothingly, ‘‘and we will land the 
rascal yet. There is one thing to remem¬ 
ber : but for your nephew’s promptitude of 
action yon might have fared worse at his 
hands.” 

“ That I shall not forget,” said Mr. 
Akerston, with sudden warmth. 

(To be continued.) 


TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 


A STORY 


T here was never a more notorious rascal 
in Newfoundland than old Tom Tulk 
of Twillingate. There was never a 
cleverer rascal—never a man who could 
devise new villainies as fast and execute 
them as neatly. The law had never laid 
hands on him. At any rate, not for a 
crime of importance. He had been clapped 
in jail once, but merely for debt; and he 
had carried this off with flying colours 
by pushing past the startled uBher in 
church and squatting his great flabby bulk 
in the Governor’s pew on the next Sunday 
morning. He was a thief, a chronic bank¬ 
rupt, a counterfeiter, an illicit liquor seller. 
It was all perfectly well known ; but not 
once had a constable brought an offence 
home to him. 'He had once been arrested 
for theft, it is true, and taken to St. John’s 
by the constables; but on the way he had 
stolen a watch from one and put it in the 
pocket of the other, thereby involving both 
m far more trouble than they could sub¬ 
sequently involve him. Add to these evil 
propensities a deformed body and a crim¬ 
son countenance, and you have the shadow 
of an idea of old Tom Tulk. 

George Rumm and Tom Tulk boarded 
the Black Eagle in the rain, and sought 
the shelter of her little cabin. The cook had 
made a fire for the skipper; the cabin was 
warm and quiet. Tom Tulk closed the 
door with caution and glanced up to see 
that the skylights were tight. Skipper 
George produced a bottle and glasses. 

“ Now, Skipper George,” said Tom 
Tulk, as he tipped the bottle, “ ’tis a mint 
o’ money an’ fair easy t’ make.” 

“ I’m not likin’ the job,” the skipper 
complained. “ I’m not likin’ the job at 

*‘ ’Tis an easy one,” Tom Tulk main¬ 
tained, “ an’ ’t is well paid when ’tis 
done.” 

Skipper George scowled in objection. 
“Ye’ve a soft heart for man’s work,” 
said Tom, with a bit of a sneer. 

Skipper George laughed. “Is you 
thinkin’t’ drive me by makin’ fun o’ me ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I’m thinkin’ nothin’,” Tom Tulk re¬ 
plied, “ but t’ show you how it can be 
done. Will you listen t’ me?” 

“ Not me! ” George Rumm declared. 
Tom Tulk observed, however, that the 
skipper's ears were wide open. 

“Not me! ” Skipper George repeated, 
with a loud thump on the table. “No, 
sir! I’ll have nothin’ t’ do with it! ” 
Tom Tulk fancied that the skipper’s ears 
were a little bit wider than before; he 
was not at all deceived by this show of 
righteousness on the part of a weak man. 


OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD 

By NORMAN DUNCAN. 

CHAPTER III.—A PLOT IN THE BREWING. 

“ Well, well! ” he sighed. “ Say no 
more about it.” 

“ I’m not denyin’,” said Skipper George, 
“that it could be done. I’m not denyin’ 
that it would be easy work. But I tells 
you, Tom Tulk, that I’ll have nothin’ t’ 
do with it. I’m an honest man, Tom Tulk, 
an’ I’d thank you t’ remember it.” 

“ Well, well! ” Tom Tulk sighed again. 
“There’s many a man in this harbour 
would jump at the chance; but there’s 
never another so honest that I could trust 
him.” 

“ Many a man, if you like,” Skipper 
George growled ; “ but not me.” 

“No, no,” Tom Tulk agreed, with a 
covert little sneer and grin; “ not you.” 

“ ’Tis a prison offence, man! ” 

“If you’re cotched,” Tom Tulk laughed. 
“ An' tell me, George Rumm, is I ever 
been cotched ? ” 

“ I’m not sayin’ you is.” 

“No; nor never will be.” 

It had all been talked over before, of 
course; and it would be talked over again 
before a fortnight was past and the Black 
Eagle had set sail for the French Shore 
with a valuable cargo. Tom Tulk had 
begun gingerly; he had proceeded with 
exquisite caution ; he had ventured a bit 
more; at last he had come boldly out with 
the plan. Manned with care—manned as 
she could be and as Tom Tulk would take 
care to have her—the Black Eagle was 
the ship for the purpose; and Skipper 
George, with a reputation for bad seaman¬ 
ship, w-as the man for the purpose. And 
the thing would be easy. Tom Tulk knew 
it. Skipper George knew it. It could be 
successfully done. There was no doubt 
about it; and Skipper George hated to 
think that there was no doubt about it. 
The ease and safety with which he might 
have the money tumble into his pocket 
troubled him. It was not so much a 
temptation as an aggravation. He found 
himself thinking about it too often; he 
wanted to put it out of his mind, but could 
not. 

“ Now, Tom Tulk,” said he, at last, 
flushing angrily, “ let’s have no more o’ 
this. I’m fair tired of it. I’ll have 
nothin’ t’ do with it; an’ I tells you so, 
once an’ for all.” 

“ Pass the bottle,” said Tom Tulk. 

The bottle went from hand to hand. 

“ We’ll say no more about it,” said Tom 
Tulk; “but I tells you, Skipper George, 
that that little clerk o’ yours, Tommy 
Bull, is just the ticket. As for a crew. 
I’ve got un handy.” 

“ Belay, belay ! ” 

“ Ay, ay. Skipper George,” Tom Tulk 
agreed; “ but as for fetchin’ a cargo o’ 
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fish into St. John's harbour without tellin* 
where it came from, if there’s any man 
can beat me at that, why, I’d-” 

Skipper George got up and pulled open 
the hatch. 

" I’ll »ee you again,” said Tom Tulk. 

Skipper George of the Black Eagle 
helped himself to another dram when Tom 
Tulk had withdrawn his great body and 
sly face. It was true, all that Tom Tulk 
had said. It was true about the clerk; 
he was ripe to go bad. It was true about 
the crew; with liands scarce, and able- 
bodied young fellows bound to the Sydney 
mines for better wages, Skipper George 
could ship whom he liked and Tom Tulk 
chose. It was true about fetching fish 
into St. John’s without accounting whence 
it came. Tom Tulk could do it; nobody 
would ask eccentric old Tom Tulk where 
he got his fish—everybody would laugh. 
It was true about the skipper himself; it 
was quite true that his reputation was none 
of the best as a sailing-master. But he 
had never lost a ship yet. They might 
say he had come near it, if they liked; 
but he had never lost a ship yet. No, sir, 
he had never lost a ship yet. Nor would 
he. He’d fetch the Black Eagle home, 
right enough, and show Sir Archibald 
Armstrong! 

But the thing would be easy. It was 
disgustingly easy in prospect. Skipper 
George wished that old Tom Tulk had 
never come near to bother him. 

“ Hang Tom Tulk ! ” thought he. 

But how easy, after all, the thing would 
be! 

The first hand put his head in the hatch¬ 
way to tell Skipper George that he was to 
report to Sir Archibald Armstrong in the 
office at once. Skipper George was not 
quite easy about the three drams he had 
taken; but there was nothing for it but to 
appear in the office without delay. As 
a matter of fact, Sir Archibald Armstrong 
detected nothing out of the way. He had 
something to say to Skipper George about 
the way to sail a schooner—about timid 
sailing, and reckless sailing, and feeling 
about in fogs, and putting out to sea, and 
running for harbour. When he had 
finished—and he spoke long and earnestly, 
with his blue eyes flashing, his head in 
the air, his teeth snapping once in a while 
—when Sir Archibald had finished, 
George was standing with his cap in his 
hand, his face flushed, answering, “ Yes, 
sir,” and “ No, sir.” in a way of the 
meekest. When he left the office he was 
unpleasantly aware that he was face to 
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face with his last chance. In this new 
trouble he forgot all about Tom Tulk. 

“ Skipper George,” he thought, taking 
counsel with himself, as he poured another 
dram, “ you’ve got t’ do better. 

He mused a long time. 
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“ I will do better,” he determined. “ I’ll 
show un that I can sail a schooner.” 

Before he stowed away for the night, 
a little resentment crept into his thoughts 
of Sir Archibald. He had never felt thiB 
way before. 
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A SCOUT STORY. 

By the Rev. R. V. H. BLRNE. 


W mnr Billy came in sight of his home 
he saw something which made him 
break into a ran. It was nothing more nor 
less than a motor-car drawn up at his 
garden-gate. Motors were seldom seen in 
the village of Southbury, as it lay remote 
from the high road, so that the appearance 
of one was always a subject for comment. 
But this one was outside his own home. 
What could it mean ? 

In the front room of his cottage he 
found his mother talking to two gentle- 
men. 

“Ah here’s Billy,” she said, with an 
sir of relief. “ Billy, just run and fetch 
your father, will you f He’s over at 
Farmer Tandy’s.” 

“ And be as quick as you can, my lad,” 
said one of the strangers. “ We are in a 
hurry.” 

Billy looked at the sharp features and 
the regulation boots of the two men. In 
turning to go he accidentally knocked 
one of their hats on to the floor. He 
picked it up with a muttered apology, and 
saw that it was bought from a London 
shop. His wildest dreams had come true. 
These men were detectives. 

“ Have you come about a letter ? ” he 
asked, pausing irresolutely in the door¬ 
way. 

“ Yes, we have.” 

“Then it’s me you want to see—not 
Dad. He knows nothing about it.” 

“ What ? Did you write this ? ” asked 
one of the strangers, holding up Billy’s 
letter to Scotland Yard. 

“ Yes,” said Billy. 

“I said all along it was a boy’s writ¬ 
ing,” said one of them, in a tone of 
disgust. " We are fooled. Jack; fooled 
by a schoolboy.” 

“Billy, whatever have you been up 
to,” cried his mother, in great distress. 

“ Wait a minute,” said the man who 
was addressed as “ Jack.” “ The boy’s a 
Scout. There may be something in it, 
after all.” Then, turning to Billy, he 
said, kindly, “ Well, as you've brought 
us all the way here, you may as well show 
us the way to the nearest public-house 
where we can get some lunch before we 
start back.” 

As soon as they were clear of the house 
the men stopped. “ Now, my lad,” said 
the one who appeared to be the leader of 
the two, “ we are detectives from Scot¬ 
land Yard, and we have come down here 
to find out the meaning of this letter, 
which we received this morning. You 
say you wrote it. Can you tell us whom 
this finger-print belongs to ? ” 

“Yes,” said Billy. “That finger-print 
was made by the governess at the rectory 
last Christmas.” 

“ Is she there now T ” 

“She was there an hour ago,” replied 


CHAPTER II.—IN HOT PURSUIT. 

Billy, cautiously. ” She is going to start 
for the station at one o’clock.” 

“ 'Then I wouldn’t mind betting she 
slips off Borne other way,” said the detec¬ 
tive. 41 She is a sharp customer.” 

“ Then you have recognised the finger¬ 
print! ” asked Billy. 

“ Rather. It is Sally Lomas, generally 
known to the police and her friends as 
‘Jumping Jane.’ We’ve been wanting her 
for months, and could not think where she 
had hidden herself. She’s one of the 
smartest thieves in London. If we get 
her this time there is a reward of 20l. 
waiting for you, my boy.” 

“ We are wasting valuable time,” broke 
in the other man. ‘‘Let’s get on to the 
rectory before our bird is flown. Jump 
in.” 

“ I’ve got Scouts watching the back- 
gate,” said Billy, as he climbed into the 
car. 

“Better and better,” said the detec¬ 
tives. “If all the Scouts were like you 

there would be no need-What’s up 

now? ” He broke off suddenly, for Billy 
had sprung up on to the seat of the car 
and was waving his arms violently, and 
blowing his .whisrtle. 

“ It’s one of the Scouts who was watch¬ 
ing the back-gate at the rectory," he re¬ 
plied. “ I was afraid he wouldn’t notioe 
me in the car.” 

They slowed down, and Harry Jack- 
son, the village blacksmith’s son, ran 
alongside the car, puffing and panting. 

“ What news ? ” asked Billy, feeling 
like a gon-ral in command of at least an 
army corps. 

“ Nothing much; but you said we were 
to tell you if anyone came out of the 
rec ory.” 

“ Ves, yes; who is it ? ” cried all three 
in chorus. 

“ Only Miss Dashwood on her bicycle,” 
replied Harry, afraid that his news would 
prove very dull and disappointing. 

“ Good boy,” they said, apparently 
much pleased. “ Jump in and come on 
with us.” And as the astonished Harry 
was whirled down the village street he 
heard one man say to the other, “ There’s 
discipline for you. Jack. The lad just did 
as he was told, without having an idea of 
what it was all about.” 

At the rectory gate they picked up the 
third boy, who pointed out to them which 
was Miss Dashwood’s bicycle track. 
Heavy April showers had softened the 
road, and the track stretched away like a 
railway line before them. Only at the 
turnings did they have to pull up, for 
fear of overrunning it. 

“ I wish it was a man,” said Billy, 
suddenly. 

The detectives understood. They had 
that feeling themselves when first they 


“ I got t’ stop this,” he thought. 

Tom Tulk was then dreaming over a 
glass of rum; and his dreams were 
pleasant dreams — concerning Skipper 
George of the Black Eagle. 

(To be continued.) 
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began their work, and naturally Billy, 
who had been instructed as a Scout to help 
those who were of the weaker sex, would 
feel he was doing a rotten thing in hunt¬ 
ing down a woman. 

“ You may set your mind at rest about 
Miss Dashwood, as you call her,” said the 
one called “ Jack.” " She’s been in prison 
for cruelty to children, she’s committed 
burglaries and forgeries, and she tho¬ 
roughly deserves all she gets. Tally-ho! 
Tally-ho! There she is! ” Everyone 
stood up to get a better view, and saw on 
the road before them a little dark figure 
which grew rapidly bigger as the powerful 
motor slipped over the ground. 

Nearer and nearer drew the car. The 
excitement was intense. Now they were 
level, and the men were just going to 
spring out as the car slowed down, when 
the bicycle gave an extra wobble and col¬ 
lapsed into the ditch. 

The car came to a standstill, and every 
one sprang out, expecting Miss Dashwood 
to rise to her feet, but she lay there, as 
she had fallen, a huddled-up, inert mass. 

“ Cheer up, she’s only fainted,” said 
“Jack,” noticing the boys’ white faces. 
Together they gently lifted her up and 
laid her on her back by the road-side, 
while Harry ran to soak his handkerchief 
in water from a pool in the field near by. 

“It’s ‘Jumping Jane’ right enough,” 
said the one detective to the other, as he 
sprinkled the water on her face. “ But 
it’s a clever disguise,” and so saying, he 
tweaked at her hair and a false fringe 
came away in his hand. 

This brought her to her senses quicker 
than the water. She sat up and stared 
wildly about her. “ Where am I?” she 
cried. “ Oh, you bad, wicked men, what 
have you done to me? ” 

“ Sarah Lomas, I arrest you on a charge 
of burglary. I warn you that anything 
you say may be used against you.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean. Let me 
go to my mother. She’s dying. Let me 
go, I say.” She rose to her feet as she 
spoke, but a firm hand was laid on her 
sleeve, and a voice said, “ You had better 
come along quietly.” 

They drove her back to the rectory is 
the car, Harry following behind on he* 
bicycle. All the way back she still pro¬ 
tested her innocence “If I am the thief 
you take me for, where is the stolen 
property? Tell me that,” she cried, 
triumphantly. 

“ We’ll tell you that after we’ve 
searched your room,” was the significant 
reply. 

“ You’ll find nothing there,” she re¬ 
plied. 

This time, at any rate, she spoke the 
truth, for a thorough search revealed 
absolutely nothing. Mrs. Napier was 
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furious with the detectives, and even the 
boys began to wonder whether they had 
not, after all, made a horrible mistake. 

It was at this moment that Harry rode 
up on the bicycle—which was Mrs. 
Napier’s bicycle, by the way—and not 
only saved the situation, but covered him¬ 
self with glory into the bargain. 

He carried with him a black leather 
wrist-bag, which all present recognised as 
Miss Dashwood’s. It contained the mist¬ 
ing jewels. “ On my way back,” he said, 
“ I remembered that when she passed us 
outside the rectory gate, she carried this 
bag in her left hand. When we picked 
her up she hadn’t got it, so I rode back 
to the place and found it in the ditch. I 
expect she fell on purpose to get rid of 
it.” 

The two detectives exchanged glances. 
They were too sensible to give them¬ 
selves away, but the glance said as plainly 
as possible, “ We were caught napping 
that time.” 

The game was up now, and Miss Dash- 
wood relapsed into a sullen silence. Halt- 
an-hour later she was on her way to the 
station, not in the rectory pony-trap, as 
had been intended, but in the detectives’ 
motor-car. 


Tkat evening Billy told the patrol the 
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O r course Billikin had another name. 

Winterbourne it was, as a matter of 
fact. But it was only used by masters and 
such, and the popular version was so much 
more appropriate that it is little wonder 
that it stuck, to the exclusion of all sub¬ 
stitutes. 

Nicknames were very seldom used at 
Hurlstone, but directly those little round 
figures made their debut in the shop win¬ 
dows everyone was struck with the mar¬ 
vellous resemblance to Winterbourne in 
disposition and features. 

His ugliness and his good-humour were 
undeniable. He bad a good deal to put up 
with, poor beggar, for, in addition to other 
disadvantages, his weak eyesight made him 
useless at any game; but all the same, he 
invariably came up smiling, or grinning 
rather, in spite of everything. 

Sometimes, it is true, one could detect 
a look of distress, half hunted, half tear¬ 
ful, when some rag had exceeded the fair 
limit, but it quickly disappeared, and Billi¬ 
kin was as ready as ever to enter into any 
joke against himself, or to do a good turn 
to all and sundry. 

It was the day before the commencement 
of the Christmas term, and the Head and 
his second in command were in deep con¬ 
fabulation. 

There were difficulties to face. 

“ You see I was right,” said Dr. Taylor 
aggressively. “ I always said that six pre¬ 
fects were too few. Now we have the 
whole half-dozen of them leaving the school 
at once. We have to choose a new set 
altogether.” 

” It certainly is awkward,” agreed the 
other. “ But there should be plenty of 


whole story, as they sat roasting chestnuts 
at the club-room fire. 

“What first gave me my idea,” he 
began, “ was our failure to find any tracks. 
If the man had really been there, any 
tenderfoot would have been able to 
track him with the ground in the state 
that it was. Then I found that Ben had 
never really Been the man at all. So you 
see, the whole thing rested on Miss Dash- 
wood’s story. Suppose she was not speak¬ 
ing the truth. Then I asked myself, if it 
was not a strange man, who was it? 
Whoever it was, was being shielded by 
Miss Dashwood, or why should she have 
invented this story ? ” 

“ How did you know it was an inven¬ 
tion? ” asked Harry. 

“ I didn’t. I only supposed it for the 
sake of argument, as you might say, to 
see how it would work. 

“ We understand. Shut up, Harry. 
Go on, Billy.” This from the rest of the 
patrol. 

Nothing loth, Billy continued : 

“Who was Miss Dashwood shielding? 
The most likely person was herself. Every¬ 
thing was in favour of this theory. 
She would know, for example, that the 
key of the jewel-case was lost. Perhaps 
she had a hand in the losing of it. And 
when George came home he supplied me 
with some very valuable information.” 
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“Billikin”: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By NOEL T. METHLEY, 

Author of “ An Unfair Exchange,” etc. 

fellows who are quite reliable. Suppose we 
take the sixth first. How about Seldon ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose he must be one, but 
he is weak, I fear, distinctly weak. Mc¬ 
Pherson, now—he has more strength of 
character.” 

And so they went on discussing one boy 
after another, all of them excellent fellows 
in their way, but none perfect. Truly it 
is a difficult matter to find six boys who 
are wholly fit to be placed in a position of 
authority over the rest of the school. 

“It is a pity that Winterbourne is out 
of the running,” said the Head at last. 
“ He’s thoroughly steady, but I’m afraid 
he would never exert any authority.” 

“Good gracious, no!*’ ejaculated his 
colleague. “ One can’t imagine Winter¬ 
bourne a prefect. He is far too diffident 
and easy going. Besides, his appearance is 
quite ridiculous. Let’s see, what is it they 
call him ?—Billikin? ” 

They both laughed, and left it at that. 
The idea of advancing poor Billikin to the 
dignity of prefect was out of the ques¬ 
tion, in spite of his high position in the 
school. It almost seemed as if a fellow 
so absurdly ugly would bring the office into 
disrepute. 

On the following morning, before chapel, 
some fifty or sixty fellows were gathered 
according to custom in the great open 
porch of the school-house. Everyone was 
in high spirits, and as the boys crossed the 
quad from the other houses they were sub¬ 
jected to a fire of chaff, or to the more 
trying ordeal of stony silence, according to 
their standing and popularity. 

The strange chance that all six prefects 
should have left at once, not only gave 


“Me?” said George, too surprised to 
be grammatical. 

“ Yes. You told me Miss Dashwood 
was leaving. Of course, she would want 
to get away as soon as possible, if she 
still had the jewels : she hadn’t sent them 
by post, because I had watched for the 
parcel every night, and Martin at the 
post-office had promised to tell me if she 
brought a parcel in herself. Then I found 
she had left her last place in much the 
same way, only this time it was a fire, 
not a burglary. But jewels were missing 
there too. That suggested to my mind 
that she might be a professional thief. 
That suggerted finger-prints. George 
will tell you how I borrowed his 
little book and tore out the leaf which 
had Miss Dashwood’s finger-print on it.” 

“ I never knew that,” said George. 

“ I thought you wouldn’t mind. You 
know the rest. The detectives came down 
from London by the first train, and, 
thanks to Harry here, and Charlie, we 
effected our capture.” 

Sarah Lomas, alias “Jumping Jane,” 
alias “ Miss Dashwood,” was convicted at 
the Assizes, and got a long term of im¬ 
prisonment. Billy got the 20 1. reward, 
and the other two boys were not 
forgotten. 

[the knd.] 
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cause for much comment and discussion, 
but was undoubtedly the reason for a cer¬ 
tain lack of restraint and a freedom in the 
ragging and horseplay beyond what was 
customary. 

“ Hullo! ” cried some one, just as the 
chapel bell began to sound. “ Here’s old 
Billikin again. Wonder if they’ll make 
him a prefect.” 

The suggestion was greeted with ap¬ 
plause and laughter, and suddenly there 
dawned on Leighton a grand idea. Leigh¬ 
ton was one of the biggest fellows present, 
but in no way conspicuous, except for 
size. 

“ Let’s let on that he has been made a 
prefect,” he suggested; “ and see how he 
takes it.” 

It was just the kind of rag to appeal to 
the fellows in their present temper. In a 
moment the word had been passed round, 
and before Billikin had reached the porch 
everyone was primed and ready. He 
was received with a storm of congratula¬ 
tions and handshakings. 

“ Heard the news, Billikin, old man? ” 

“ Do you know they’ve made you a 
prefect?” 

“ Congratulate you, old man.” 

“ Quite time, too ! ” 

“ Don’t you get putting on side, now, 
Billikin.” 

“ This way to the prefects’ room.” 

The fire of chaff was loud and continu¬ 
ous, and Billikin, suspecting nothing, took 
it all not only in good part, but in perfect 
earnest. 

After all, it was natural enough. He had 
been in the sixth for two terms, and 
although he never for one moment looked 
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for such ah honour, still, surely he had 
every right to do so. Now that it had 
come, he was half-dazed with the unex¬ 
pectedness of it, and shouldered his way 
through the crowd without noticing the un¬ 
necessary force of the smackings on his 
back, or the unwonted warmth of the 
greetings. 

He made his way to the prefects’ room 
without hesitation. It was on the right of 
the main corridor, and was sacred to its 
six occupants. Now of course it was 
empty, the only sign of its official status 
being the leather-bound “impots” book 
which lay on the centre table. 

It was the rule at Hurlstone for the pre¬ 
fects to enter all impositions which they 
set in this volume, together with the 
offences and offenders’ names. The Head 
Master was popularly supposed to inspect 
it at intervals, but as a matter of fact he 
seldom did so. 

“ Lines ” were the weapons by means of 
which the prefects upheld their authority. 
They had the power to flog, but they used 
it rarely—only, indeed, in those isolated 
cases when they could exact obedience by 
no other means. 

The virgin page was not destined long 
to remain empty. Hardly had Billikin put 
down his books than a crash upon the 
door was followed by the tumultuous entry 
of a small boy, who was evidently pro¬ 
pelled rather than moving of his own 
volition. 

Billikin had had this trick played upon 
his own person too often for him to mis- 
* take the real offender. He was outside the 
door in a moment, and had caught the 
aggressor before he had recovered from 
the recoil. 

“ Hullo, Ward, what does this mean?” 
said Billikin, in his best judicial manner. 
“ Did you shove young Lindley into the 
prefects’ room ? ” 

Ward was not in a position to deny the 
charge. 

“Well, I’m sorry, but you know it’s 
your own fault. You must do me fifty 
lines.” 

The boy’s face fell. Billikin was taking 
so high a tone that the other forgot for 
the moment that he was not a real prefect 
at all. Before he could reply the bell 
began to jangle quickly to mark the last 
minute before chapel, and for the time, at 
any rate, the incident was closed. 

It is extraordinary how quickly a piece 
of interesting information can be spread 
throughout a school, and how it is pos¬ 
sible at the same time to keep one single 
fellow entirely in the dark as to what is 
otherwise common property. 

Before dinner-time had arrived there 
was not a boy in Hurlstone except Billi¬ 
kin himself who was not fully acquainted 
with every particular of the rag, and not 
one who would have dreamt for one 
moment of giving the show away. 

There commenced immediately a cam¬ 
paign of petty offences against law and 
order, all of which took place within Billi- 
kin’s full purview, and which he was 
forced, therefore, to visit at once with due 
punishment. There was no serious delin¬ 
quency, but before the day was over the 
prefects' book had two pages covered with 
such entries as— 

Phillins. Fifty lines, ragging in corridor. 

Cuthhert. Fifty lines, playing football 
in fourth-form room. 

Jameson. A hundred lines, swinging on 
gas chandelier. 

Poor Billikin shut his eyes to a lot, and 
dosed his ears to a great deal more, but 
he would have needed to be wholly blind 
and de-af to have avoided even one-tenth 


part of the sins which were especially pro¬ 
vided for him to deal with. 

Where he did see, he acted promptly. 
He alone represented authority, and for 
the honour of the school he was deter¬ 
mined to do his duty in spite of his 
inclinations. 

The climax came after morning school 
upon the following day, Saturday. Billi¬ 
kin had wandered off to the far end of the 
playing field. Perhaps it was due to his 
position that he should frequent more 
strenuous scenes, but he was far too 
modest and kind-hearted to enjoy the exer¬ 
cise of his authority, and he preferred for 
a time to withdraw himself from the epi¬ 
demic of crime which seemed to have 
infected the whole school. 

Suddenly Leighton appeared before him, 
having emerged from the shelter of a small 
building, and Leighton was deliberately 
lighting a large and poisonous-looking pipe 
with all the careless ease of a practised 
smoker. 

Billikin appeared to be deep in thought. 

I verily believe that he would have passed 
on his way with his eyes bent upon the 
ground before him. 

But Leighton intended otherwise. 

“Oh, I say ! ” he ejaculated in horror— 
“a prefect. I’m fairly caught this time.” 
And he began hastily to cram the pipe into 
his pocket. 

“ I say, you know you mustn’t do that,” 
stammered Billikin, taken aback. “ I can’t 
possibly let that pass, you know. You’ll 
have to do me five hundred lines.” 

Leighton affected fierce wrath. 

“ Nonsense, Billi—I mean Winter¬ 
bourne—all the fellows do it.” 

This was perfectly untrue, but it opened 
to poor Billikin terrible visions of future 
difficulties. 

“I can’t help that; you’ll have to do 
them, and I must confiscate your pipe and 
tobacco.” 

Leighton handed them over with terrific 
threats and grumblings. As a matter of 
fact they were purchased for the occasion, 
and he was relieved to get rid of incum¬ 
brances that were not only dangerous, but 
which he was quite unable to use with any 
comfort. 

Billikin took them without comment, 
and repeating—“ Five hundred lines, re¬ 
member ”—he went on his way with a 
troubled mind. 

Leighton was one of the biggest fellows 
in the school, and was in the upper fifth. 
It was reasonably certain that he would 
refuse to do the imposition. 

Of course, Billikin had the means 
of enforcing his authority, but they 
were means that he would be very loth to 
use. It either meant a flogging, or a 
report to the Head-Master. Still, he 
meant to go on as he had begun. It 
was his duty to the school, and very soon 
there would be five others to share the 
responsibility. 

Call-over on a Saturday afternoon was 
taken at four o’clock in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the pavilion. In this way it in¬ 
terfered as little as might be with the 
progress of the games. 

The list was read over by the prefects 
turn and turn about, and since Billikin had 
heard as yet of no other appointments to 
the office he was on the scene in good 
time. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. 
A junior master appeared, list in hand, 
and entirely ignoring the pseudo-prefect’s 
somewhat feeble protest, he read the 
names himself. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether he noticed that any protest was 
made at all. He was annoved at having 
had to undertake the task, and was 


anxious to put in a round of golf before 
sunset. 

But other people noticed, and they were 
highly diverted at Billikin’s discomfi¬ 
ture. No sooner had the master disap¬ 
peared than they gave loud expression to 
their commiseration. 

“ Poor old Billikin ! ” 

“ Wouldn’t they let him take call-over, 
then ? ” 

“ We’ll stand by you, Billikin.” 

“Get up and take it all over again.” 

He was hoisted into a precarious posi¬ 
tion on the barrel of the roller, and urged 
to repeat the whole ceremony, and at last, 
since no list was forthcoming, there were 
loud cries for “ a speech.” 

Then some one called for three cheers 
for Billikin, some one else whistled “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow,” and before Billi¬ 
kin could realise what was happening, 
he found himself shouldered high and 
carried in triumph across the field to the 
tune of “See the Conquering Hero 
comes.” 

It is amazing how quickly ^ “ rag” will 
increase in its proportions, and how discre¬ 
tion dwindles and disappears in inverse 
ratio. 

A procession was formed headed by the 
ringleaders and their unwilling and pro¬ 
testing victim. An orchestra of imaginary, 
but none the less strident, instrument® 
brayed the triumphal march in several 
keys at once. The little corner flags were 
requisitioned from the football field, and 
more than one parti-coloured shirt did 
duty as an impromptu banner. 

The pageant wheeled round the corner 
of the gymnasium without let or hindrance 
and entered the spacious quad. None of 
the masters were about, and the only per¬ 
son who even fancied that he represented 
authority was not in a position to quell 
the riot. He could deal with single 
offenders, but no one, not even a master, 
can control a whole school once it gets out 
of hand. 

The pathway crossed the quad diagon¬ 
ally, and terminated in an open space upon 
one side of which was the school gateway. 
For one moment the leaders of the pro¬ 
cession hesitated, then, fired with their 
reckless bravado, and heedless of conse¬ 
quences, they passed through the arch and 
out into the open road. 

There it would have ended. The Hurl¬ 
stone boys were not in the habit of ragging 
in public, and the triumphal exit was 
merely intended to scare Billikin. It was 
not for the delectation of the man in the 
street. 

Unfortunately, however, the Head had 
chosen that exact moment for his return 
from a visit to the town, and he was ac¬ 
companied by his wife and a couple of 
friends. 

The encounter, to say the least of it, was 
an awkward one. There was no time to 
beat a retreat, but the rapidity with which 
that procession disbanded itself was mar¬ 
vellous. Billikin found himself on his feet, 
and, arm-in-arm with Leighton, he was 
firmly and speedily led away. This was 
neither the time nor the place for re 
criminations. 

The subsequent interview was an 
embarrassing one. The Head listened to 
Billikin’s explanation of the affair without 
comment. Certainly he showed surprise 
when the boy mentioned the fact of his 
promotion to the rank of prefect, but he 
said nothing and heard the story through 
to the end. Then an idea struck him. 
He ordered Billikin to fetch the prefects’ 
book, and in the meantime he considered 
the matter in all its bearings. 

“ Well, Winterbourne,” he said, on the 
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boy’s return, “what’s to happen now? 
This can hardly be passed over.” 

“No, sir; but I was going to suggest 
that I should like to resign if you could 
let it end with that. It was my fault. I 
see now that the fellows were really only 
ragging me, and I ought to have been able 
to stop them. I was ass enough for the 
moment to imagine that I was really 
popular.” 

“ But how about all these impositions? ” 
asked the Head. “ This one you have set 
Leighton, for instance—are they to bo 
cancelled ? ” 

“Oh, I’d better see those things 
through, sir, and resign afterwards; it 
wouldn’t do to let them all off.” 

“ Do you think you will get them 
done ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir; that will be all right. 
I’ve had no difficulty so far.” 

“ Well, I’ll think it over. Post this 
notice on the board as you go through the 
Hall.” And with that the interview was 
over. 

The notice summoned the whole school 


to meet the Head-Master in the sixth-form 
room at seven o’clock that evening. 

It was a very subdued and apprehensive 
audience that awaited the Doctor’s coming. 
Leighton was especially uncomfortable. 
Everyone had heard of Billikin’s visit to 
the Head, and he had little doubt that the 
latter knew by now the whole history of 
the imaginary promotion. 

It is one thing to fool a schoolfellow, 
but quite another to try to take a rise out 
of a Head-Master, and that was practically 
what his joke amounted to. He heartily 
wished that he had old Billikin to deal 
with instead of the Head. He would 
willingly write his five hundred lines, and 
have done with it. 

The proceedings opened with a stem lec¬ 
ture upon the necessity of law and order, 
the honour of the school, and the sinful¬ 
ness of “rags” in general. 

“ I had intended,” said the Head, “ to 
cancel the Wednesday half-hoi id ay for 
some weeks to come, but on the repre¬ 
sentation of one of your number 1 have 
decided to pass the affair over.” 


Everyone looked at Billikin, and a mur¬ 
mur of approval was felt rather than 
heard. No one else had interviewed the 
Head-Master, and it was quite plain who 
was responsible. 

“ It is unfortunate,” went on the Head, 
“ that all last term’s prefects have left, 
and that no other appointments have as 
yet been officially announced.” 

There was a slight accent on “ offici 
ally,” and Leighton winced. 

“ Had it been otherwise, no doubt this 
would never have happened. I shall take 
this opportunity of notifying the names 
of the new prefects, and I rely upon 
the school to justify my selection by 
recognising their authority in a way 
that iB worthy of the traditions of the 
school. 

“ I have chosen boys in whom I believe 
that I can place confidence, and whom I 
know to be deservedly popular. Their 
names are as follows : J. F. Renton, 
T. Verney, H. J. Phillips, W. D. Seldon, 
M. McPherson ; and the senior prefect will 
be—R. N. Winterbourne.” 
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Curious Things in Test Matches. 

By E. MIGNON (the Famous Bowler of Middlesex C.C.C. XL). 


Y OU have to keep an ever-watchful 
eye on the little happenings during 
games of cricket if you would afterwards 
make a novel and interesting account of 
unusual occurrences. Most of the players 
and spectators observe what we may call 
the bigger and more important phases and 
events whilst an important contest is 
going on. But only he who sets hinisel 
out to watch closely, to listen attentively 
to deduce carefully, can give you the finer 
points, the small details which have 
passed without attracting the regard of 
many people on the ground. 

There are set down in the annals of Test 
match games alike in England, Australia, 
and South Africa, many very striking and 
surprising accomplishments. One recalls 
these from the pages of the chronicler, as 
well as from memory’s pages, with pleasure, 
but generally without difficulty. There are 
also several noteworthy occurrences not so 
set down, and one recalls these with 
deeper pondering, longer thought, and 
much questioning of those who actually 
saw them. But in this article I hope to 
jot down some things I have seen, heard, 
or found out, though I shall proceed to do 
this on no definite plan, but rather in a 
kind of little chat, which you will accept, 
I hope, just as it comes along promis¬ 
cuously from the various ideas and recol¬ 
lections that crowd on one’s mind when 
■writing about such a subject. 

There is the record score, for an indi¬ 
vidual player, ever made in Test matches. 
My mind ran on this when I read in one 
newspaper last January that the splendid 
total of J. B. Hobbs in the Adelaide match 
was a “ record.” As you doubtless know, 
it wasn’t—not by far. * The record belongs 
to Mr. Reggie Foster, of Worcester re¬ 
nown, who made 287 at Sydney in the Test 
match of 1903 4. This was as a member 
of Mr. Warner’s team which brought back 
the “ ashes ” after they had long lain in 
Australia, and no small part of that 
achievement belongs to Mr. R. E. Foster 
for his magnificent scoring, not only in 
that record effort, but in the other matches 
also. 


You and I have no doubt often heard 
of, even if we have never seen, a bird 
or animal being struck by a cricket-ball 
during the progress of a first-class match. 
But I recall a Test at Lord’s in which 
a novel accident of this sort occurred. 



Ernest Jones, the Australian fast bowler 
and excellent fielder, was doing duty at 
long-off when the ball came towards him 
from a huge drive as he stood nearly on 
the boundary. Jones ran forward to try 
to bring off the catch, made a grab, and 


then stood stock still with his hands firmly 
clutched on something. 

The crowd cheered, everybody believ¬ 
ing, of course, that he had held the ball 
and made a splendid catch. Yet Jones 
stood surveying something in his hand, till 
a friend of mine, sitting close by, noticed 
the ball rolling gently dow r n the leg of 
the famous bowler. Then some of the 
team, curious about what they could not 
comprehend, came forward, and Jones 
began to explain. 

He was waiting to catch the ball when 
a sparrow darted clean in front of his 
hand, the ball struck the bird, killed it 
on the spot, and Jones had caught the 
sparrow by error whilst the ball dropped 
harmlessly down his leg and beyond his 
reach! 

Speaking of this incident reminds me 
that Lord’s was the scene of that marvel¬ 
lous bowling performance in another Test 
match, which you will find set out fully in 
the chronicles of cricket by the official his¬ 
torians. When we read of the glorious 
bowling of Sid Barnes and Mr. Frank 
Foster in the match at Adelaide last winter, 
as well as that of Barnes and Douglas at 
Melbourne, there were many unthinking 
folk in England, and some newspapers, 
that again hailed these performances 
as “records”! Excellent feats indeed 
they were, and worthy of all praise. 
But not records, nor even near such 
honours! 

Barnes took five wickets for 19 runs, if 
my memory serves me, in the Melbourne 
match—which was splendid indeed. But 
though some of you lads may not remember 
it, yet well do I recall that wondrous day 
at Lord’s in 1896, when the M.C.C. got 
all Australia out for the astoundingly small 
total of 18! And in that never-to-be- 
forgotten match A. D. Pougher, the 
Leicestershire bowler of those days and 
the well-known umpire of our own times, 
fairly made a record indeed. For it may 
never be beaten in Test matches—at least 
if it is, the breaker of that record must 
remain a marvel for all time. For Pougher 
on that notable day actually at one 
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time claimed five wickets for no runs at 

all ! 

Then another of those curious little 
incidents and trifles which make Test 
matches interesting occurred when Mr. F. 
S. Jackson captained the English teams 
throughout the summer of 1905 in our 
Test matches v. Australia. It was a 
common joke that Mr. Jackson possessed 
a lucky coin, which he always spun to 
settle the question of the toss, and that, 
whether he spun it himself, or called to 
Mr. Darling when the famous Australian 
captain tossed, the result was ever the 
same—Mr. Jackson won. 

Well, of course we know from cricket 
history that our own captain did win the 
toss five times in succession. But in one 
instance it was only after a prolonged 
second or two of doubt that was a bit 
thrilling and even laughable. For the coin 
fell on its edge after Mr. Darling had 
called, and the rival captains for a moment 
were dubious as to what would be their 
fate. Then the coin turned over and 
apparently gave its verdict for the Austra¬ 
lians at last. But, just as this seemed 
certain, there was another roll, and finally 
the coin had made up its mind. It lay 
flat with “ head ” uppermost, which gave 
Mr. Jackson the choice of innings. 

Now, of course, neither many players 
nor spectators could see a little detail like 
that, and the incident was mentioned later 
by one who stood near at the time. But 
what a tremendous issue may have hung 
on the extremely critical second in which 
that coin seemed to be making up its mind 
about its final turn ! 

Of thrilling and exciting Test matches, 
though there have been many, none to my 
mind can equal the celebrated day at the 
Oval in 1902, when England won after all 
had appeared to be lost except our reputa¬ 
tion for fighting gallantly to the last. Tt 
may be that some of you young men who 
read this, and who were then but boys, 
remember that great afternoon. It may 
even be that you were present ! If so. I’m 
sure you’ll bear me out when 1 say that 
that was the cricket-dav of one’s lifetime, 
that never again are you likely to see such 
a scene excelled for tension, excitement, 
thrill, and delirium of delight when the 
victory came at last! 

Though it has often been written about, 
yet I shall no doubt be permitted here to 
recall that memorable afternoon. When 
the one and only Gilbert Jessop left the 
pavilion for the wicket England had lost 
five wickets for a comparatively small 
number of runs, and it appeared impos¬ 
sible for her to make up the 268—I think 
it was—required to win. But Jessop’s 
confident stride made the crowd roar with 
appreciation, and it didn’t forget either 
that the batsman at the other end was 
the “ hero of all Tests.” as somebody once 
well called him, the Hon. Frank Stanley 
Jackson, the great Yorkshiieman. who 
always batted, bowled, and fielded at his 
very best in Tests. 

Amid a breathless hush Jessop started 
somewhat slowly—for him ; whilst Jackson 
kept making runs when possible. And the 
Australians were all there in the field and 
in bowling, I can assure you ! Gradually 
the Gloucester man began to get the 
measure of the bowling, and to take 
some risks. Then came his terrific smiting 
in reality, which delighted the immense 
crowd beyond all precedent. From appear¬ 
ing a lost hope, the game swung round till 
there seemed just a chance England might 
win. And when the mighty smiter left, 
with 109 to his credit, what a scene there 
was as the 25,000 spectators shouted for 
him till they were hoarse ! 


Could England win ? There was still 
much to be done, and our cousins ftom 
‘‘down under” were not dismavod, though 
Jessop and Jackson had given them a 
bit of a shake. But, as one of them 
afterwards confessed, “ What we feared 
even more, if you may call it so, was the 
burly, stalwart, never-say die Hirst at the 
other end, of whom we had to dispose 
before w’e could be at all safe.” For George 
Hirst—with his back to the wall in a crisis, 
and with Yorkshire calling on him to 
stand firm for her against all foes, just as 
Horatius held the bridge “ in the bravo 
days of old”—George Hirst at a time like 
that is truly a sight for the gods at cricket. 
And the Australians know that as well as 
we ourselves do! 

The delirious crowd yelled and shouted 
encouragement to Hirst. It applauded 
every stroke, every item of grand defence, 
every fine bit of fielding by the foe. And 
the runs slowly came, till only some nine¬ 
teen were needed for victory. Then, 
amid a tremendous gasp, the ninth wicket 
fell, and there was but one man left to 
stand beside England’s “ Horatius ” ! But 
what a man, young as he was, for all that ! 
And whom would George himself have 
chosen for his vis-a-vis in that crisis rather 
than his old comrade and close friend, 
Wilfrid Rhodes ? 

Wh,at a great shout issued from 25,000 
throats as the tall, slim, blue-eved York- 
shireman came from the pavilion to join 
that other burly Tyke quietly awaiting 
him, the man who already had made his 
fifty, and withstood all attacks for so 
long ! Everybody was on tenterhooks, 
not least the Australians. And hundreds 
of spectators were asking, “ Can Rhodes 
stand the strain? ” “ Can he keep going 

whilst Hirst makes the runs?” “ Has he 
nerve enough for such an awful half- 
hour? ” 

What excitement! What thrills! Every 
run was cheered to the echo; but the cool¬ 
ness of Rhodes might have been the 
coolness of Dr. Grace or Mr. Jackson him¬ 
self. Gradually the score moved on 
towards that of the Australians, till but 
five runs were wanted. Another couple to 
Hirst; men yelled till they were hoarse. 
Then a run for Rhodes; the crowd 
laughed and cried in its excited hysteria 
and tension. And then the following over 
to Wilfrid again, who hit it for two ! The 
match was won ! 

Nobody who saw the ensuing scene can 
ever possibly forget it. The rush of 
twenty thousand folk across the ground to 
chair and greet the heroes. The yells for 
Jessop, Jackson, Hirst, and Rhodes from 
ten thousand excited men before the 
pavilion. The air dark with sticks, hats, 
coats, whatever first came handy for such 
an enormous gathering to relieve its feel¬ 
ings so long restrained with unequalled 
excitement. Yes, that was a Test Match 
and no mistake ! May we see others like 
it this year. 

Yet there is always the infinitesimal 
coming on the heels of the immense, for 
Nature decrees it so in sport as well as 
in worldly matters of commerce, art, or 
other things. And it is strange how one’s 
mind passes from the remembrance of 
such a momentous Test match as that 
to contemplate the little pleasant event 
in natural-history realms mentioned by 
Hayes, Board, and other members of Mr. 
Warner’s South African Test eleven of a 
few years back. You who have read Mr. 
Warner’s book may recollect how he 
speaks of a very curious little incident in 
one of the matches out there. 

Board, standing behind the wicket at 
the commencement of an innings, called 


the attention of the captain to a small 
spider which had made its web right 
across the three stumps, and was then 
busy completing it. The Englishmen, 
interested in the little creature, agreed to 
leave the web alone and see what hap¬ 
pened. Now, as Jack Board has himself 
often said since then, it was really un¬ 
canny to notice, as the innings went on, 
how the ball never by any chance touched 
that wicket ! No batsman at it was done 
for by being bowled, stumped, or run out. 
The spider went scurrying hither and 
thither on that web all through the after¬ 
noon, and remainod undisturbed at its 
close ! Not a single ball had ever in any¬ 
way touched the stumps; every player had 
been out from the other end ! And, as one 
member of the team said later, “ There 
are still some folk who will tell you that 
spiders don’t bring luck ! ” Anyhow, 
however this be, I’m sure you’ll agree with 
me that she must have been a plucky little 
spider indeed, and she well deserved her 
luck ! 

Test matches always recall many grand 
days to one's mind, many astounding 
events and records, great or small. The 
difficulty is to pick and choose what to 
say, so wide is the field of material. And, 
moreover, our space is drawing to an end. 
But let me just mention one or two per¬ 
formances we should like to see equalled 
or beaten this summer if only the gods 
would be propitious. 

There is that aggregate of 589 made 
by England at Melbourne this year, mak¬ 
ing the record. Will any team beat that 
this season in Tests? There is William 
Gunn’s 228, the highest individual score 
against Australia in England, made at 
Lord’s in 1890. Will somebody surpass 
that this time? There is Victor Trumper’s 
300 (notout) against Sussex in 1899. Will 
any Australian go a bit farther this 
summer in matches against our counties ? 
There is the Hon. F. S. Jackson’s record 
of five centuries made in Tests here. Will 
any English player manage to knock that 
on the head ? There is W. Bardsley’s two 
separate centuries in the same match— 
viz. 136 and 130—at the Oval in 1909. Is 
any visiting player going to make three 
successive centuries in Tests, and so upset 
that splendid feat by Bardsley ? 

Well, who can tell ? The unexpected 
happens most times, and that is practically 
all we can say. But you and I hope to be 
there this summer when big doings are 
astir, and we may witness things which 
will be long talked about after the coming 
teams from Australia and South Africa 
have returned home again. May we have 
that pleasure: then our lot will 'have been 
fortunate indeed. 





NEWS OF THE TEST MATCH. 

(And vet some people tell us that other Sports are oustln* Cricket from public favour 1) 
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A Born Captain. 

By D. L. A. JEPHSON (Ex-Captain Surrey Countj Eleven). 



There be captains good, captains bad, 
captains indifferent (and many of the 
latter), captains lucky, captains unlucky, 
on whom the blind goddess seldom casts 
her smiles; and now and again you come 
across the ideal, the man of genius, the 
born leader, whose personality (with the 
adjuncts of knowledge, theoretical and 
practical) enables him to triumph over 
obstacles that to a lesser man would prove 
insuperable. 

Such a one was Tommy Dring (a good 
old Cambridge name), aged ten, whose 
field of operations was that most delect¬ 
able portion of turf known as “Parker’s 
Piece,’’ on whose close-clipped green many 
a world-famed cricketer gathered the rudi¬ 
ments of that great game whose practice 
provides not only healthful exercise in 
God’s fresh air, but also inculcates lessons 
invaluable from the moral point of view 
when played in the right spirit. 

Self-denial, perseverance, endurance, 
combination of the units for the benefit 
of the whole—surely these are useful assets 
for the manhood of a nation to possess. 

A good cricketer is no “ flannelled fool.” 
Training of hand, training of eye, the 
habit of deciding quickly—at times but 
the fraction of a second—these count for 
something. 

And so I say, long may the old game 
flourish, in all its varieties, from the in¬ 
ternational triangular “ Test,” through 
county, club, school, village green, down 
to that weird, yet picturesque species, 
which may be 6een on summer evenings 
on any bit of crockery-laden waste in the 
slums of our overgrown city, where with 
the aid of a couple of coats, a piece of 
board or fragment of a bat, and an old 
ball of sorts, the ragged urchins may be 
seen disporting themselves with the 
national pastime—keen, voluble, aggres¬ 
sive ! 

In such a spot it was, and in such 
fashion, that Tom Dring first made 
acquaintance with the game ; for though of 
Cambridge parentage, his father had 
migrated to the metropolis, had fallen sick 
and on evil days, and here in a South 
London slum Tommy was born and passed 
nine years of his life. 

A sturdy, bullet-headed, red-shocked 
atom, freckled as to face, with a 
pair of blue eyes of the true Cambridge 
colour—eyes that took in all they saw—and 
a brain that sought to digest the impres¬ 
sions it received. Hanging round the 
gates at the Oval, swarming up lamp-posts, 
perched on corners of fencing. Tommy 
learnt to know the features of the players 
taking part in the matches at the old 
Surrey ground, and in time, being keen 
of sight, could pick out those belonging 


to the county team when they were in the 
field. 

“ That’s ’Ayward, that is,” he would 
say to some small admiring chum as the 
two clung “ mussel-like ” to their coign of 
vantage. “ E’s a Cambridge man, ’e is, 
and so’s ’Obbs and ’Itch, too. When I’m 
grown I shall play for Surrey, I shall”; 
and he held up his head and his eyes shone 
at the anticipation. 

His friend looked at him with awe ! 

“Will yer that, Tommy?—’Ow d’yer 
know* they’ll ’ave yer.” 

“I’m Surrey born,” says Tom, “and I 
means ter play for ’em, and if only yer 
means to do a thing ’ard enough you’ll 
do it.” 


Then came the day of Tom’s life, a day 
of scarlet framed in gold to be hung on 
the walls of memory, and, as the years 
go by, to be looked back on with an ever- 
growing wonder of what it had meant to 
him. 

“ ’Tis August Bank Holiday, 10 a.m., 

And the turnstiles every one 

Are galloping round with incessant click 

To the hurrying feet that come fast and thick. 

The thousands who struggle—they must be quick 
If they wish to see every run 1 ” 

Tommy, with hands and face scrubbed 
till they shone again, was early at 
his post, when a man not unknown to 
the cricketing world—one of the “ has 
beens ”— still preserving his love for the 
game, saw the eager little figure eyeing 
the gates wistfully. 

“ Would you like to come in, sonnie ? ” 
Tom’s heart leapt to his mouth : “ Yessir,” 
and choked on it. The next moment saw 
him passing through the turnstile to the 
magic circle where, as the day was yet 
young, he found a corner seat on one of 
the backless benches, whence he watched 
the crowds assembling, the players re¬ 
turning from a final knock at the nets, 
the removal of the latter, the announce¬ 
ment received with cheers : “ Surrey has 
won the toss, gentlemen ”—and then—the 
match itself. 

Hayward, Hobhs, Hayes at the top of 
their form ; Hayward in one of his holiday 
moods and the wicket just to his liking. 

We all know the difference in Tom Hay¬ 
ward’s play—the style is always the same 
—he is always correct, each ball is played 
on its merits, each ball is played in the 
centre of the bat; but in his lighter moods 
there is just that shade more of vigour— 
that shade more of life—suggestive to the 
close observer of the contrast between the 
freshness of a June morning and the tired 
feeling of an August evening. 

And the Notts fielding was well worth 
watching, too. 

A. O. Jones, that electric personality, in 
his favourite position in the slips—so often 
occupying “ the gully ”—that exceedingly 
silly third man—which is no place of rest, 
as anyone who has essayed to field there 
to a Tyldesley or a Denton slicing at a 
fast bowler, can most readily attest. 

Hardstaff, Payton, in the longfield ; J. 
Gunn at cover; the straw-hatted, perspir¬ 
ing crowds—for it was a sweltering day— 
though they cheered their own favourites, 
were quick as they always are to appreciate 
good work with the bat or the ball, or in 
the field; for the Surrey crowd, much 


maligned as they always have been, are 
ever a crowd of sportsmen. 

His big friend returning later in the 
day. armed with ginger-beer, buns, and 
a *' sangwitch ” for Tommy’s delectation, 
stood awhile talking to the boy, and thus, 
besides these admirable fortifiers of the 
natural body, provided food for cogitation 
which lasted infinitely longer. 

A week later Tommy’s father died, and 
the widow returning to Cambridge found 
work at one of the colleges, and thus there 
began a new era in Tom’s life. 

Good food, fresh air, healthy surround¬ 
ings, soon told their tale; the boy’s whole 
being expanded, as a flower expands to 
the life-giving rays of the sun. 

He did well in school, and out of it 
quickly drew round him a band of sport- 
*ing enthusiasts ready to follow the lead 
he gave. 

The cricket season drew to a close, and 
through the winter months he had per¬ 
force to content himself with the “ leather 
inflation ” and the whitened uprights of 
the football field, but his heart yearned 
for the spring and the mellow sound of 
willow on the seamed face of the red- 
coated sphere. 

To Tom’s eager spirit the weeks moved 
but slowly towards that desired consum¬ 
mation—but they fiioved—and one day the 
thought came to him : “ Why not 6tart a 
club?—a club composed of true lovers 
of the game; they should be triers every 
one.” 

He had the material at hand. He 
broached the subject to his little knot of 
sporting followers—they took to the idea 
with enthusiasm. Rules were drawn up ; 
the subscription, fixed at the dazzling sum 
of fourpence a month (payable in ad¬ 
vance !), going to provide bats, balls, and 
6tumpe. 

The name ?—that was a puzzle solved at 
last by Jimmy Clark : 

“ What d’yer say to * The Triers ’ ? 
That’s what we are, ain’t we?” 

“ Sounds all right,” said Tom, and so the 
little club started on its career, with the 
founder as captain; and well indeed was 
the choioe justified. 

Firm, not tosay autocratic, in his ruling, 
he tolerated no slackness in the field : 

“ I won’t ’ave no dummies on my side,” 
he would say, and once, when little W’illie 
Saunders stood open-mouthed, gazing at 
a ball that had wandered in his direction : 
“ Now then, Willie, you ain’t a fly¬ 
trap.” 

Never fussy in the field, he spared no 
pains in making his team as efficient as 
their capabilities—the capabilities of 
children from seven to ten—would allow. 

He himself worked hard, and expected 
the others to do so; but as he strove (a 
lesson this learned from his big friend 
at the Oval) to eliminate all elements of 
self from his play, he received loyal sup¬ 
port from his little band of followers. 
Week in, week out, as soon as school was 
over they made their way to “ Parker’s 
Piece,” and thus it came about that one 
sun-glorious afternoon in mid-May lie, 
the “ Derelict,” the “ has been,” now 
domiciled at Cambridge and strolling 
across the green expanse, seeing a cluster 
of boys engaged in the old game, limped 
(alas the infirmities of age!) over to view 
them. 
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It was evidently the final stage of a 
closely fought match. 

The players were in deadly earnest, the 
group watching them, including a tow¬ 
headed scrap of humanity armed with a 
huge ecore-book, in various stages of 
excitement. 

They punctuated each stroke, each 
gathering, or attempted gathering of the 
hall, with yells of delight or derision. 

As the “ Derelict ” drew near a shout 
went up : “ ’E’s out! ” “ No he ain’t.” 

“Yus he is; umpire’s given him out!” 
“ Only one more to go—3 to tie, 4 to win. 
They’ll do it, never fear.” 

“ Now then, Billy Barnes, go steady,” 
and Billy Barnes, a reed of a boy, pale 
with the knowledge of what depended on 
his keeping his end up, shuffled slowly to 
the wicket. 

The captain of the opposing team 
made a sign to his “ men”; they closed 
in—he took the ball himself and pro¬ 
ceeded to bowl—one of his “ brainy ” 
ones. 

Billy, bewildered, lifted his bat and 
smote wildly at the ball, which to hie 
amazement flew in the direction of cover, 
in which important position four-foot 
nothing made a gallant but fruitless 
attempt to stem its progress. 

“ Come on—two.” 

Billy ran—ran for all he was worth, and 
two it was. 1 to tie, ? to win now ! 

Once more the captain raised his arm 
to bowl. 

The “Derelict” watched. “Why, 
surely—nay, how could it be?—and yet— 
that ehock of flaming hair above the blue 
eyes, that short sturdy figure—he had seen 
them before.” Then like a flash the Bank 


Holiday match and the little lad at the 
gates darted into his mind. 

Tom meanwhile, intent on the game, 
followed the flight of his ball. 

Billy strove manfully to meet it, but 
his weapon sawed the air without collid¬ 
ing with its natural foe; his heart 
'thumped—his eyes glanced apprehensively 
back—the sticks were still intact. 

“Ah! not a very bad ball for a 
youngster," murmured the “Derelict”— 
it had broken right across the wicket, 
which it missed by scarce an inch. 

He waited for the next. 

The bewildered one prepared to receive 
it! He closed his eyos and hit—trusting 
to luck. 

Alas! the fickle one had deserted her 
votary—a faint click, the off stump lay 
pensively back and—the match was over ! 

Then, and then only, was it that Tom 
saw the “ Derelict,” and at his greeting, 
“Why, sonnie, how come you here?” 
jubilant at the unexpected encounter, 
explained. 

After this, day by day throughout the 
summer the man, bent of shoulder, lean 
of face, might be seen standing under 
the trees coaching this little knot of 
enthusiasts, and truly he did wonders 
with them. 

As for Tom, he literally soaked himself 
in the spirit of the game, for this six foot 
of wreckage on the Sea of Time, quick 
to see that here in this shock-headed atom 
of humanity (a 1 ready ruling his little 
world with a wisdom unusual at his years) 
lay the germs of a master mind, gave him 
of his best. 

The “ Derelict ” was no prophet, but he 
said to himself : “ When God puts the 


breath of life into such a being as this, 
be sure He has good, clean, solid work for 
him to do. 

“ The child has been thrown across my 
life. Here, so it seems to me, is what I 
have to do—take my little share in training 
him for the part he will be called upon to 
play. Yes, but how? What can I do? 
What do I know ? Cricket for one thing. 
Yes, I know something about that. 

“ A game?—true ! it is a game. But he 
won’t be a worse man for knowing how 
to ‘ play the game. ’ 

“ ‘ Play with a straight bat.’ ‘ Don’t 
play for self.’ ‘ Put your heart in it.’ 

‘ Keep your eye on the ball.’ 

“ What are these?—the A B C of 
cricket. Apply them to life, they will 
help you to make something of it; not the 
mere futile display, so often dignified by 
that name, but something deeper, higher, 
wider.” 

Thus he moralised. And so he played 
with the boy and talked with the boy. 

“ This cricket of ours,” he would say, 
“ is a great game; play it in a great 
manner.” 

And again : “ You wish to play for 
Surrey—you will do it one day. For 
England, too, I hope. Ah, laddie, please 
God, that in our several ways we all play 
the game for England.” 

At times maybe he talked above the 
boy’s head; but given the right boy, that 
is not a bad thing to do—it sets him think¬ 
ing. 

Well, Tom Dring, you little captain of 
“Triers,” I wish I may live to see what 
you make of your life ! Of one thing I 
am certain— you will do the best that is 
in you —and no man can do more. 


<4t 
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Cricket in Australia. 

B/ J. S. HUTCHBON v Captain of Queensland, 1910-11). 


T ill within very recent years England 
and Australia have had the world of 
cricket very much to themselves, but they 
must now recognise that another formid¬ 
able foe has arisen; and if this newcomer 
has, up to the present, hardly proved 
conclusively its right to stand on exactly 
the same plane as the two older cricketing 
countries, it has nevertheless already done 
deeds which indicate that before long it 
will probably enforce its claim to be con¬ 
sidered as quite their equal. It is to a 
South African, too, that we owe the 
Triangular Tournament; and whether or 
not one thinks the idea laudable and the 
scheme one to be imitated in future years, 
it at any rate cannot be doubted that this 
tournament is, from the International 
standpoint, the most important event 
which has yet occurred in the history of 
the summer game. 

South Africa, however, can yet scarcely 
be considered to have a cricket history, 
whereas England was playing Australia 
on level terms long before most of us who 
now take an interest in the game were 
born. The Australian team which is now 
amongst us is, excluding the aboriginals 
who toured in 1868, the fourteenth which 
has visited this country, whereas nineteen 
English teams have played in Australia. 


In all, 91 Test matches have been played, 
of which England has won 39 and Aus¬ 
tralia 35, while 17 have been drawn. 

The first three English teams, Stephen¬ 
son’s in 1862 having been the pioneer, 
played all their matches against odds, and 
naturally won the great majority of them, 
and at that time no one would have 
dreamed of the possibility of an Aus¬ 
tralian team holding its own on level 
terms. But when in the season 1876-77 
Lillywhite’s team of professionals was 
defeated by both the New South Wales 
and Victorian fifteens, it was decided to 
play the first of the long series of “ Test ” 
matches. 

Accordingly, on March 15, 1877, the first 
of the great struggles between England 
and Australia commenced on the Mel¬ 
bourne Cricket Ground. 

Australia had first innings, and totalled 
245, of which Charles Bannerman, before 
having to retire hurt, scored no fewer 
than 165 by magnificent cricket, the next 
on the side being T. W. Garrett with a 
modest 19. When England’s turn came, 
Harry Jupo, of Surrey, played a fine 
innings of 63, but none of the rest scored 
more than 30, the total reaching 196, and 
Australia thus securing a lead of 49 runs. 
But when, on going to the wickets a 


second time, the Colonials were all dis¬ 
missed for 104, the match seemed practi¬ 
cally over, for on the good wicket provided 
a score of 154 was considered an easy task 
for almost the full strength of England. 
And the side progressed so well that with 
but three wickets down half the runs 
necessary for victory had been scored. 
Then, however, Tom Kendall clean-bowled 
Ulyett, and after the Yorkshireman’s 
departure the side collapsed, the remaining 
wickets totalling only 31 runs between 
them, and Australia won the first Test 
match by 45 runs. A collection taken for 
Bannerman on the ground realised 165J., 
clear proof of the amount of enthusiasm 
his performance had aroused. 

But although this victory had shown 
that Australia was a worthy foe, the 
Colonials’ cricketing ability was neverthe¬ 
less still unrecognised by the great body 
of Englishmen. In the following year, 
however, the first Australian XI. found 
its way to this country and paved the way 
for the many successful tourB which have 
followed, in one match really establishing 
the reputation of Australian cricket. This 
was the famous game against a strong 
M.C.C. team which Snofforth and Boyle 
actually dismissed twice in a single day 
for scores of 33 and 19, thus gaining a 
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brilliant victory for their side and ensuring 
for themselves an altogether unprecedented 
amount of public attention. Other suc¬ 
cesses followed, and when the 1878 eleven 
returned home it had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it had placed Australian 
cricket on a secure pedestal. 

In the years that followed many other 
tours were undertaken with varying 
success—perhaps the famous seven runs 
Test-match victory in 1882 should be 
mentioned—and Australia was represented 
by many players known to fame, such as 
Murdoch, a magnificent batsman, in his 
day the W. G. Grace of Australia, 
McDonnell, Palmer, Massie, Blackham, 
the wonderful wicketkeeper, George Giffen, 
Tommy Horan, now a well-known cricket 
journalist in Melbourne, Bonnor, the giant 
hitter, and Alex. Bannerman, the great 
stonewaller. 

But one of the most wonderful cricketers 
Australia has produced never came to 
England with an eleven. 

Harry Moses was the first of the splen¬ 
did left-hand batsmen who have troubled 
English bowling, and it is not too much 
to say that had he been able to join the 
various teams for which he was selected 
his fame would have reached as high a 
pinnacle as that of Clem Hill and 
Darling. 

Moses has been described as a left- 
handed Shrewsbury, and the description 
is peculiarly apt. He scored consistently 
against many English teams, and against 
all kinds of bowling, his finest stroke per¬ 
haps being a leg-glance, which he would 
steer through almost any number of fields¬ 
men. His greatest innings was one of 297 
not out against Victoria in 1888, and in 
this he was missed first ball at point and 
then did not make another mistake! 

Alex. Bannerman still takes a very keen 
interest in the game, and holds the position 
of coach to the New South Wales Cricket 
Association, being a constant attendant 
at the nets at the Sydney ground, where 
he teaches the young—and some of the 
old—idea “ the way it should go.” In 
fact, Alex, is a regular institution at 
Sydney, and many of the International 
cricketers, among others Syd. Gregory and 
Macartney, have at various times been 
glad to accept the benefit of his extensive 
experience. He has rather a gruff ex¬ 
terior, but on even a very slight acquain¬ 
tance one begins to appreciate his enthusi¬ 
asm for the game, and many pleasant 
hours can be spent listening to his stories 
of the great battles he has been through. 

Alex, generally gives his advice in a 
somewhat abrupt manner, and on one occa¬ 
sion lectured one of the leading New South 
Wales batsmen on his style of play. This 
man had been playing in a club match at 
which Alex, was a spectator, and with a 
rather poor bowler in opposition had 
scored very rapidly, with the result that 
the bowling was soon changed. When our 
batsman was eventually dismissed, he was 
sought out and given some good advice : 
“ Look here, son,”—everyone is “ son ” to 
Alex.—“ when you meet a mug bowler, 
you don’t want to knock him off in two 
ovctb. Take him gently, make them 
think he’s bowling well; score three or 
four runs an over off him : nurse him, son, 


nurse him.” When one remembers that 
Alex, was Qnce batting for seven hours for 
91 runs, one realises to what length he 
himself occasionally carried the policy of 
“ nursing.” But he was an artist at his 
game. When the occasion demanded, he 
could, and did, hit very hard, but he had 
brought his skill in blocking to such a 
pitch that he could make the ball fall 
practically dead off his bat by methods 
which will be appreciated by those who 
understand the game of lacrosse. Alex, 
has broken many hearts in his day, mainly 
those of bowlers and spectators. 

Of the Australian cricketera of the early 
days, Spofforth, the demon bowler, was 
probably the most famous, but he after¬ 
wards had a very strong rival in Charles 
T. B. Turner, who for the teams of the 
late ’eighties accomplished some wonderful 
performances and made records galore. 
Turner and Syd. Gregory, I remember, 
were the heroes of my young days, and 
how wild with delight Syd.’s 201 against 
England in 1894 made me! Little did I 
then think that some day I should be 
playing against both of them. 

Syd. Gregory connects the ancient order 
of things with the present, and when 
we find him now on his eighth visit to 
England, his first having been in 1890, 
we realise that cricket is indeed a game 
at which one need never grow old. Syd. 
is now perhaps hardly the same wonderful 
fieldsman as in his young days, but he is 
still very brilliant, and at any rate one 
of the finest performers amongst Austra¬ 
lians at the present day. But at his best, 
he was marvellous. . 

His batting is of quite a different class 
from what it was in the early ’nineties. 
Then he was in the heyday of his youth, 
always sure of his place in any side, and 
he very often lost his wicket trying ex¬ 
periments, attempting “ cheeky ” shots 
which he has now almost eliminated from 
his game. One thing can be said of him, 
and it has been equally applicable at any 
period of his career; that is, that he is 
one of the finest batsmen in the world, 
one of the geniuses on bad wickets; and 
when hardly anyone else on the side has 
been able to stay for more than a few 
overs, Syd. has repeatedly got quite a 
respectable score. 

With Gregory came Iredale, now one of 
the Australian selectors, and shortly after¬ 
wards Joseph Darling and Clem. Hill, 
probably with Moses the greatest left¬ 
handers of any age or country. 

Darling in his time has played many won¬ 
derful innings—he scored three centuries 
in one series of Test matches against 
England—but perhaps his greatest was his 
160 on the Sydney cricket ground against 
Stoddart’s 1897-8 team. This was in the 
last innings of the match. Australia had 
been set 275 runs to win, and Clem. Hill 
and McLeod managed to score but six 
runs between them, but Darling stayed at 
the wicket for 165 minutes, and of his 160 
runs 130 came from boundary hits, and 
this against Richardson at his best! 
Indeed, the way Darling drove the fast 
bowling all over the field was the most 
astonishing part of the performance. 

He subsequently became captain of the 
Australian team, and was a clever leader, 


but in that respect was outshone by his 
successor, Montague Alfred Noble, prob¬ 
ably the greatest captain in the history of 
the game. Noble at one time was the 
great match-winning bowler of Australian 
sides; subsequently he became almost the 
greatest of their batsmen; but it is for his 
powers as a director of the team’s tactics 
that he deserves most to be remembered, 
for it is quite safe, in the light of history, 
to say that with him in charge most teams 
would be increased in match-winning 
capacity quite 20 per cent. It was not 
only that with perfect politeness he con¬ 
trived to extract the utmost from each 
individual and ensured that his powers 
should be used to the best advantage : he 
managed to weld them together—no light 
task—into one harmonious whole, so that 
under him the eleven men became a team, 
and not a collection of units. His intui¬ 
tion was extraordinary; he always seemed 
to be able to make up his mind imme¬ 
diately as to the course of action to be 
followed; and when he did make hia 
decision it seldom proved incorrect, while 
it can fairly be said that he set a new 
standard in the matter of placing the 
field. Noble was of course a great 
student of the game, and it was astonish¬ 
ing how soon he obtained a knowledge of 
—and blocked—the favourite strokes of 
even the batsmen whom he was meeting 
for the first time. 

And just at the time Noble came to the 
front, there burst upon the public view 
the great genius of Australian cricket, the 
man who was to explode all old theories 
and set all rules of batting at defiance, 
who was as unquestionably first among 
Australians as W. G. Grace has been 
among Englishmen, and who in the 
opinion of many of the foremost cricket 
experts reached the highest standard of 
batting the game has known. But Victor 
Trumper’s early career, though he was but 
sixteen years old when he played a beauti¬ 
ful innings of 67 against an English team, 
hardly prepared anyone for his later 
exploits. In his young days he was a 
splendidly orthodox batsman, playing the 
correct stroke to every ball, and it was 
only as his powers developed that he began 
to take leave of all accepted theories. He 
reached his greatest height in England 
in 1902, when he made cricket history, not 
so much by the magnitude and consistency 
of his scoring, as by the originality and 
daring of his methods. Strokes outside 
the imagination of the ordinary batsman 
were then executed by him in a manner 
which seemed absolutely brazen to the 
poor bowler who knew that his best ball 
was just as likely as his worst to break 
the palings in the fence. Trumper’s foot¬ 
work was almost as wonderful as the rest 
of his art, and he could place any given 
ball to any of three or four different parts 
of the field, and always by a stroke that 
was of its kind perfect. No matter how 
the field was placed, he could find plenty 
of openings. He played cricket in much 
the same way as Norman Brookes at his 
best played lawn tennis, hiB theory being. 
“There’s a ball; hit it.” And he did. 

But this kind of game was essentially 
a young man’s, and needed perfect health 
and eyesight and the sprightliness of 
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youth; and as Trumper is getting on in 
years, the good-length ball on the off now 
does not often give the spectators at 
square leg a fright, and the attempt to 
glance the yorker on the off stump to the 
fine-leg boundary sometimes results in 
“ out.” 

Trumper is recognising his limitations, 
too, and plays a more sedate game than 
formerly; but he is still one of the world’s 
greatest batsmen, and as he has lived a 
very careful life, fit for at least ten years’ 
more cricket in the highest ranks. 

Best of all—it has been said before, but 
•will bear repetition—his success never 
spoiled him, and at a time when he was 
the most-talked-of person in the whole 
sporting world, and when thousands and 
thousands of spectators would visit cricket 
matches with the sole object of seeing him 
play, and would be satisfied or disap¬ 
pointed according as he made a century or 
was dismissed for a small score, he re¬ 
mained the same quiet and unassuming boy 
that he had been before the world first 
heard his name. He set a fine example. 

Since Trumper’s advent quite a host of 
brilliant young cricketers have arisen, 
many of whom have delighted English 
spectators—for who does not know of 
Bardsley, Ransford, Duff, Cotter—but the 
greatest of them unfortunately has never 
been seen in this country. J. R. M. 
Mackay—“ Sunny Jim ”—was one of the 
most remarkable cricketers who ever 
handled a bat, and might even have sur¬ 
passed Trumper, for although at the time 
his active career was closed by a motor 
accident in South Africa he had not given 
evidence of the possession of all the great 
Victor’s electric touches, particularly on 
* 1 queer ” wickets, he was nevertheless a 
sounder and less risky batsman, and in the 
few short years during which he played 
proclaimed to the world that another 
genius had arisen. What he might have 
been capable of had his powers been 
allowed fully to develop it is difficult to 
Imagine; certain it is that he would have 
disputed Trumper’s supremacy; but after 
lying for weeks at the point of death, on 
his ultimate recovery it was found that his 
eyesight had been so affected as to pre¬ 
clude any possibility of his again taking 
part in first-class cricket. 

But the “ old order changeth,” etc., and 
the 1912 Australian side contains hardly 
any of the names famous in history; but 
the younger players have to win their 
spurs, and just as “ opportunity makes the 
man,” so many of the present tourists will 
doubtless loom large in the public view 
during the next few years. 

Too much has already been heard of the 
unfortunate dispute which kept Trumper, 
Armstrong, Hill, Ransford, Cotter, Carter, 
and Laver in Australia, and here it will 
be sufficient to correct the common idea 
that “ money ” is at the bottom of it. It 
is not. These players were fighting for a 
principle, and if they had got their way 
they would at least have been financial 
losers. However, they were defeated, and 
the Board of Control is left in supremo 
possession. 

The Australian Board of Control for 
International cricket was formed about 
eix years ago for the purpose of directing 


the tours of Australian elevens outside 
Australia and the visits of teams repre¬ 
senting other countries. It has a written 
constitution, and generally within its 
sphere occupies a position in relation to 
the different State Cricket Associations 
analogous to that of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment of Australia as regards the individual 
State Governments. It, however, has 
nothing whatever to do with matters 
affecting the internal working of the 
States, being, as its name implies, a Board 
of Control solely for “ International 
cricket." 

Perhaps for purposes of explanation it 
would be better to begin at the other end. 

The various grades of cricket played in 
Australia may be somewhat roughly 
described as follows : School cricket with 
its own various grades, Junior, also 
divided into sundry classes, Senior, Inter- 
State, and International, or " Test 
Match ” cricket. 

School cricket in Australia differs but 
slightly from school cricket in England. 
Every boy must play, or produce a very 
good excuse—at least that was the case 
at the school I attended, and I believe it 
obtains in most of the other large institu¬ 
tions—and practically the whole school is 
drafted into different elevens, who play 
matches, some amongst themselves and 
some against outside clubs, regularly 
throughout the season. I remember an 
important school match of our year was 
always the " Day-boy v. Boarder ” contest, 
which aroused great enthusiasm and, as 
can be imagined, almost bitter feeling. 
But of course the matches against other 
leading schools were the great events of 
schoolboy days, and when at last he 
secured a place in the eleven for one of 
these games Jones Minor was a proud 
chap. 

After leaving school, Jones would drift 
into the Junior ranks, in each grade of 
which regular competitions are arranged 
for Saturday afternoons, or if he had 
ehown special promise he might go imme- 

latelv among the Seniors. 

In most States the Senior competitions 

re run on the electorate principle, all 

ricketers playing with the team which 
.epresents the district in which they live; 
and although this system has perhaps had 
many good results, it has to a very great 
extent eliminated the “ club ” feeling as it 
is known in England from cricket in 
Australia. 

At last our ex-schoolboy is thought 
worthy of inclusion in his State’s XI., and 
he goes to Sydney or perhaps Melbourne 
to play his part in a match against New 
South Wales or Victoria, and to make his 
first acquaintance with cricketers whose 
names he has known since his earliest 
youth, and with grounds famous the world 
over. 

The least enjoyable feature of first-class 
Australian cricket is the long journeys 
which have to be travelled from one capital 
to another; for although a first experience 
of a twenty-seven hours’ trip in the train 
is interesting enough, it becomes weari¬ 
some on repetition, and the tired traveller 
is always glad to arrive at his journey’s 
end. If he happens to have been going 
to Sydney', he has a special reason for 


being pleased, for most of the principal 
teams visiting New South Wales make 
their headquarters at Coogee, a suburban 
watering place on the Pacific Ocean, about 
seven miles distant from the city. Any¬ 
thing more delightful as a temporary place 
of residence it would be difficult to 
imagine. The temperature in the heat of 
summer is generally about ten degrees less 
than in Sydney itself, and with the beauti¬ 
ful “ Blue Pacific ” washing into a delight¬ 
ful sandy bay just across the street from 
the hotel, one’s only regret is that he has 
not come for a month instead of a week. 
The surfing is immensely popular with 
Sydneyites, and on holidays and Sundays 
in the summer the beach is literally black 
with people, as many as twenty-five or 
thirty thousand visiting the place in a 
single day. 

But the serious business of a tour is not 
lost sight of, though whether victorious or 
defeated one always looks back with 
pleasure to the time spent at Coogee. 

From the various State teams is chosen 
the side to represent Australia, perhaps 
against South Africa, perhaps against 
England, and the highest rung of all has 
then been reached. 

The different State Associations are so 
constituted as to represent as equitably as 
possible all grades of cricket, from School 
up to Senior, and although they neces¬ 
sarily deal mainly with the game as played 
in the capital cities, the principal country 
centres all have their delegates. It was 
these Associations which, considering 
that Australia’s participation in Inter¬ 
national cricket had in the past been too 
loosely conducted, decided to place it on a 
firm basis, and formed the Board of 
Control, which consists of delegates from 
New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania. 
In their efforts they have naturally met 
with much opposition from various 
interests which had in the course of years 
become vested, but that the Board of 
Control—though as regards the details of 
the recent dispute my personal opinion is 
that it was quite in the wrong—has the 
support of the majority of Australian 
public opinion, and that it will eventually 
overcome all opposition and remain in 
supreme possession of the International 
field, can hardly be doubted. At all 
events, for much of the work it has already 
done it deserves well of Australians. 
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The “Life” of a Racing Yacht: 


FROM THE BUILDER TO THE SHIP-BREAKER. 


By O. E. HOPCROFT. 


As soon as the shell of the hull is 
finished, the builder begins to think of the 
coming launch. Thus, on some bright 
morning, the owner, the designer, the 
builder, the “skipper” (captain), to¬ 
gether with the crew and the “ yard 
hands,” assemble in the building yard to 
see the new flyer launched. A lady—prob¬ 
ably the wife or daughter of the owner— 
smashes a bottle of wine on the bows of 
the yacht, the wedges are removed, and 
the new craft rushes into the water 
amidst the cheers of the onlookers. 

After the launch the hull is towed off, 
so that the mast may be fitted, and the 
internal arrangements completed ; then the 
sail-makers and riggers get to work. 

The skipper possibly selected the crew 
before the yacht was launched, and when 
the vessel is finished this crew get to work 
and complete the “ fitting-out.” Then 
comes the trial spin, and many other 
“ sail-stretching spins,” before the skipper 
has the yacht properly “ tuned up,” as 
the saying goes. Then the yacht goes off 
to sail her first race. 

The first race does not count for much 
with a new yacht, because the vessel may 
not be “in trim ”—that is to say, she may 
not be sailing at her best. There are 
many instances on record of yachts sud¬ 
denly developing great speed, after many 
months of poor sailing. Of course, some 
yachts turn out to be flyers from the first; 
in fact, one yacht will sometimes “ kill 
the class ”—that is to say, she will develop 
so great a “ turn of speed ” that the 
owners of rival yachts find it useless to 
sail with such a craft, and retire. 

For the first two years, perhaps, our 
racer wins more than her share of the 
prizes. Then comes the day when she is 
squarely beaten by some new craft. “ A 
bit out of trim ! ” says the skipper. “ Not 
our day! ” says the crew. But it is the 
same the next day, and the day after 
that; the older yacht is beaten every 
tinm If the owner is a determined man, 
*he at once goes to the designer, and the 
latter tries to make such alterations as 
will enable the older yacht to hold her 
own with the new “ star.” It is only 
putting off the evil day, however, and 
soon the fatal word “ outclassed ” has to 
be written after the name of poor Mr. 
So-and-so’s clipper. 

When a racing yacht is outclassed, it 
means that her design is to some extent 
obsolete, and that she has no longer a 
sporting chance with the yachts of her 
class. She then takes her place in some 
class of ex-racers, or joins the great handi¬ 
cap fleet. She may win prizes in handi¬ 
cap races for a number of years; in fact, 
the old Bloodhound (built in 1874) made 
quite a sensation last season by defeating 
modern yachts in handicaps. 

The racer does not always join the handi¬ 
cap class, however; sometimes she is con¬ 
verted into an out-and-out cruiser. 

A cruising yacht is one used only for 
sailing about from port to port, or for 


O nly the very rich can hope to own a 
first-class racing yacht in these days. 
If one is willing to spend, say, 10,000/. 
during the first season, then one may per¬ 
haps “ do the thing in style,” and, if the 
services of a first-class designer have been 
secured, the yacht-owner may possibly 
“ lift ” a cup or two. 

As soon as the designer gets the order 
for the new “ flyer,” he proceeds to make 
his drawings, and before long the “ sheer 


plan,” the “ deck plan,” and all the other 
drawings connected with the design are 
ready, and the owner is consulted as to 
any alterations that may be needed. Some 
yachtsmen give their designer a “ free 
hand ” in the matter, but others seem to 
delight in forcing the designer to make 
endless alterations in the proposed design. 
If a man wishes to own a really fast yacht, 
which will finish the season at the head 
of her class, he should leave the designer 
with a fiee hand; for it is an old saying 
that “Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


After the designer has done his work, 
the builder takes his turn, and the various 
materials are ordered. Jf the yacht is 
to be built of wood, this wood must be 
selected with great care; for a racing 
yacht must be light as well as strong. In 
the case of the yachts built for the 
America Cup contests bronze and other 
metals were used, and immense sums were 
expended upon the hull of the yacht alone. 
In the ordinary way, however, the yacht 


will probably be built of wood, and she 
may perchance have a frame of steel. 

If the yacht is of large size, (30, 70, or 
even 100 tons of lead may be melted on 
to her keel. Lead costs money, and the 
owner will find that the cost of the keel 
is no small item in the bill which the 
builder will present to him, sooner or later. 

In a very short time the yachting papers 
will announce that Mr. So-and-so’s 23- 
metre yacht is “in frame,” and a week 
or two later we shall read that she is 
“ planked up.” 
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cruising on the open sea. For this work a 
fast yacht is not required, but sea-going 
qualities are very much in request. 
Therefore, when a racer is “converted 
into a cruiser ” many alterations are made. 
Racing yachts generally have heavy lead 
keels, low bulwarks, and huge sail plans; 
but these features are very much out of 
place on a cruising yacht. 

In order that the cruising craft may 
ride buoyantly over the waves she must 
not be too low in the water; she must not 
have too much sail, for at sea “ storms 
are mighty,” and those who sail for 
pleasure cnly feel more comfortable be¬ 
hind high bulwarks. Therefore, when a 
racer is converted into a cruiser, some of 
the lead is taken off, her spars and sail 
plan are clipped, and high bulwarks take 
the place of the mere foot-rail of the out- 
and-out racer. It must be admitted that 
these changes take away muc^ of that 
grace and lightness of outline for which 
British racing yachts are famous; but in 
the case of a cruiser it is comfort first, and 
looks afterwards. 

A yacht may remain in the ranks of 
the cruisers for a great number of years. 
There are yachts afloat now that were 
racing craft when the American Civil 
War was in full blast. A well-built yacht 
will last a long time if she is well looked 
after—and yachts generally are. All 
things must have an end, we are told, and 


the day comes when the old flyer begins 
to show her age. She is often in the 
builder’s hands, and some planking has 
to be removed very frequently. “ Well, 
sir,” says the builder, “ I could repair 
her again, but, to speak plainly, she ought 
to be broken up. Why not let us build 
you a new boat?” At last that fatal 
word “ broken ” has been mentioned ; it is 
the beginning of the end. 

I suppose most of my readers have seen 
at least a copy of Turner’s famous picture 
“ The fighting Temeraire towed to her 
last berth,” and no doubt the lines of the 
quotation are familiar to all : 

. “Now the evening breezes shiver. 

And she's floating down the river, 

But in England’s song for ever 
She's the fighting Tern/raire." 

These words might be written of many 
an old yacht as she goes to tho ship- 
breakers after her “life” of adventure 
is over. 

All things must have an end, how¬ 
ever ; but when it comes to breaking up 
some old racer, “ it goes against the 
grain ” with most owners. A year or two 
ago the famous old Arrow was broken up, 
as she was no longer useful. This old 
craft was built in 1821, and she won her 
last cup in 1878; can one wonder that her 
owner kept the old yacht hauled out for 
many years, before he at length faced the 
inevitable? It must be remembered that 



one cannot always keep an old yacht, even 
if she is hauled out, without expense, for 
the owner of the yacht yard cannot look 
after theljoat for nothing, and he naturally 
wants rent for the space occupied. 

The most valuable part of a wooden 
yacht is her lead keel, but if she is copper- 
fastened the fastenings are of some value, 
for copper is a costly metal at present. 
In the case of a bronze yacht, such as the 
America Cup boats, the metal is of great 
value, and, as these yachts are built for 
one series of races only, they are worth 
little when once beaten. They are often 
sold for their value as old metal, and dur¬ 
ing the past few years such famous flyers 
as Defender , Shamrock II., and Pilgrim 
have been “scrapped.” 

In these days racing yachts are soon out¬ 
built. A small rater may be launched 
at the commencement of one season, and 
outclassed the next. She may even head 
her class in her first year, but at the open¬ 
ing race of the next season she may have 
to meet six or seven new boats, all of 
which may turn out to be faster and more 
up to date. “ Every dog has his day,” 
but the “day” of some of our modern 
yachts is a short one. 

In the old days yachts were considered 
champions for twenty years or more; but 
times change, and, in these days of rush 
and hustle, a yacht is considered to be a 
wonder if she holds her own for five years. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 718. 

Bt E. pradionat. 



CJoMrrrow of No. 717.—1, Kt—B7, K R x 
O P (or a h, c). 2. Q—R2 ch., P—Q4. 

3, P x P in passing, mate, (a) QR x P. 2, Q— 
K2 ch., K—Q4. 3, Q—B4 mate. (6) Q— 
B sq. 2, Q—R2 ch., K—K2. 3, Q—K2 
mate, (c) K—Q4. 2, Q—Q6 ch., K—K5. 
3, Q—Q4 mate. 

Geyersstam’s is 1, 0 D7, P C4 (or a, b). 
2, M F4f, and one of three mates follows, 
(a) K:D5. 2, N F5. (b) P H6. 2, N E6.— 
Pospisil’s is 1, O F6, K C5 (or a, b, c). 
2, L Dot, M:D5. 3, O E4+. (6) K E3. 
2, L E4f, M:E4. 3, O D5J. (b) N Cl. 
2, L:G3, and the L gives X at ^3, F4, D6 or 
E5. (c) M:E2 2, L D5+, K E3. 3, L 

E4{.—Skalik’s 1, O F7, K C6 (or a b, r). 
2, L E4f. (a) P A4. 2, L C4+. (6) P E2. 
2, L F3|. (c) P F3. 2, L C’4t.—The five-er 


is 1, N E2. 2, N Bo. 3, K F6. 4, O C4. 

5, N C6J. 

The best composer in France was E. 
Pradignat, who died on January 2, 1912, at 
the age of eighty years. He has produced 
about 1,200 problems, and a book of one 
hundred of his then best problems was 
published in 1883. Some of his problems look 
pretty, like this symmetrical one : K B2 ; 
M C2, G2 ; N E2 : O Efi : P E7, H2. K E4 ; 
O C8, G8 ; P Df>, E3, Efi, Ffi. J3. 

Others appear crowded, but an examina¬ 
tion shows that all the pieces are required, 
as in the next two. K A2 ; L B5 ; M Dl, 
G. r >; N A7, B1 ; O BO, C3 ; P A4, E4, Efi, 
E6, G2, G3. K D4 ; M C2 ; N Cl ; O D2, 
F5 : P Afi. B2, E7, G4, GO. +2.—K H3 : 
L F3 ; M E3, Fo; N A3. E4 ; O Dfi, E2 ; 
P B2, C3, D4, G2, G4. K Dl : M Al, D3 ; 
NBI; P A2, A4, Afi, D2, F4, Gfi, J3. His 
best problem is K Dl ; M CO, E3 ; N D7, 
F4 ; O 04, H5 ; P B4, E2, GO. K D4 ; 
M FI, G1 ; N El : O A3, H8 ; P A2, C3, 
Dfi, DO, E7, F2, Ffi, H4. |10. The first 

few moves are easy, but the rest is difficult. 

Another French composer was D. Lam- 
ouroux, who was living from 1821 to 189fi, 
and left us this clever problem : K Afi ; L 
G2 ; M H5 ; N C8, E3 ; O D7, Efi. K A7 ; 
M BO : FO ; N D8, H7 ; O A8, E4 ; P E7, 
Ffi, F7. }5.—A neat little stratagem by 

A. D’Orville is K F4 ; N A2 ; O C8, Hfi ; 
PG3. KH8; P HO. J4. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. R. (Stirling).—Tho fifth of the six tnav appear thus : 
Kilfi; LB1; O D8, EG ; PM. K E7.J2. Sen.i 
tlie others on diagrams. Study the “ Miniatures ” 
in E. Wallis’s book, published at Headley Bros., 
Bishopsgate. London. E.C., and write to It. Bristow, 
75 Monk's Road, Heavitree, Exeter, for his id. book 
on two-movers. 

F. F. (C.).—A good collection, if you copy the 45 prob¬ 
lems of our last nine columns into a book of diagrams, 
and ad-1 to them from the last few volumes the 
Nos. 601. 602, 603, 606, 608, 610, 615, 617, 618, 619, 
620, 631, 632, 635, 639, 643, 646, 648. 619, 650, 665, 
661, 670, 673, 682, 688, 691, 694, 700, 705, 706, 711, 
714, 717, and 718. 


Correspondence. 


Notick to Ooxtributors. —All manuscripts infendna 
for the Boy’s Own Paper should be mid reused to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name anil address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter th K TrrLK OP thk MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be reform d unless 
stamps are sent to cor -r postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in an" way 
responsible for length of detention or acrid ntal lost , 
though erery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerahle time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration a fives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts it male on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The r ceipt 
conveys the copyright of manusaipts to the Religious 
Traci Society, uith liberty for them,at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Rerublicalinn by 
authors on their own account must alwaus be the 
subject of special arrangement before submuting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is pul apon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoriRKsrojfDKXTS. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be »o excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
not withstandi no. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are givers 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P^" 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


R. M. T. (Christchurch, N.Z.).—Thank you for your 
letter, though we fear your suggestions are scarcely 
practicable in magazine publication. 

H. M. (Victoria, Australia).—We cannot undertake 
personally to find you boy correspondents, but you 
will see many names and addresses in our “ Frize 
Competition Awards ’’ that appear from time to 
time. 

V. G 1 BBOV 8 .—Buv a number of “ Exchange and Mart " 
at the railway bookstalls, and consult the advertise¬ 
ments. 

" Jeff ’’ (Glasgow).—-Why write to us when you iiave 
the “ Clyde Model Dockyard ” close to you in 
Argyll Arcade. This is one of the oldest firms of 
model-yacht makers, and works lor the Admiralty. 
Call and get the new copyright list just published. 
ModeLs at all prices may be seen. Any article of 
ship's fittings will be made to order if not in stock. 
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THE LAST MILE. 
Motor-boat Racing at Burnham on-Crouch. 
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Strange 


Doings at the 


Court-house: 


AN EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of “ Laying the Manor Ghost,” “ J/» Adventure in Disguise,” etc. 


M R. Bridc.man proved almost ubiquitous 
in his efforts to trace Rovensky, but 
that individual, to all appearances, might 
have melted into thin air. That, with his 
broken English and foreign aspect, he 
could have so cunningly eluded pursuit 
gave place to many wild speculations. 

The general opinion was that in all proba¬ 
bility he had worked with an accomplice; 
that on the night of the robbery a boat 
had been in waiting, and he had effected 
his escape by the sea. 

Mr. Akerston’s reward appeared in all 
the local papers. A hundred pounds down 
to anyone giving information that would 
lead to the capture of the Jew. For 
weeks St. Judes and Luchester remained in 
a ferment of excitement. 

Alec and Bob Hartley had discussed the 
matter at great length, threshing out the 
details, but arriving at no very satisfac 
tory conclusion. Still, Alec held firmly 
on to the belief of ultimately tracking 
Rovensky; for the present the fire of his 
enthusiasm burned steadily. 

Hi* Uncle would sometimes eye him with 
a half-quizzical scrutiny. 

“ What do you think you can do, lad, 


CHAPTER IV.—ROVENSKY REAPPEARS, 
pitting your wits against that clever 
scoundrel ? ” 

One evening Alec, tired with a long 
day’s effort in following some elusive clue, 
had gone off early to bed. He still occu¬ 
pied his Uncle’s room, but evidently enter¬ 
tained no fear of another midnight attack, 
for the window stood open. As he slowly 
undressed he crossed to it and looked out 
into the garden. A few stars like jewels 
flashed on the dark setting of the night. 
Alec’s mind, excited and agitated by the 
fruitless quest of the day, returned to the 
thought of the gem, Paul Rovensky, and 
the strange mystery engulfing them both. 
A long bank of cloud was creeping up 
from the sea. 

“ A storm over the water,” muttered 
Alec. 

Turning away, he resumed the task of 
undressing, and getting into bed prepared 
for sleep. But falling asleep had never 
before seemed to Alec such a difficult pro¬ 
ceeding. The clock struck ten. Still w’ide 
awake, he heard his uncle and John Crowdy 
go creakingly the round of the house. Such 
care surely was unnecessary now that the 
Court had been rifled of its treasure. Then 


came the sharp snap of his Uncle’s door, 
the click of the key turning in the lock. 
But Alec still tossed restlessly from side 
to side, a host of curious surmises throng¬ 
ing his brain. Suddenly flinging aside the 
sheets, he sprang from the bed to the 
floor and, hauling forward a wicker chair, 
seated himself before the open window. 
The bank of cloud had risen high in the 
heavens; it hung like a black shadow 
of menace over the house; now and 
again the blue fire of lightning flickered 
across it. 

“ Ah, but. what was that-” Alec 

drew in his breath sharply. A noise like 
the creaking of a door had fallen upon his 
ears. The' sound came from without; was 
it the glass door at the side of the house 
that led from the dining-room to the 
garden? The door was screened from 
view by an angle of the wall. He listened. 
A soft, cautious footfall was coming along 
the gravel path. Alec leaned quickly back 
in his seat, so that he could see without 
the possibility of being seen. A sharp 
sensation of excitement gripped him, the 
approaching steps had such a suggestion of 
stealth. 
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“ Who on earth can be Bneaking about 
the place at this hour? ” he thought. 

A black figure like a moving shadow 
emerged from the side-walk. Alec could 
catch the pale gleam of a face turned as 
if' in earnest scrutiny to the upper 
windows. 

“ Who on earth-? ” he muttered to 

himself again. 

The figure, as if satisfied with its silent 
ogling, began creeping away down the 
garden. The darkness swallowed it up. 
Alec could feel his heart thumping like a 
sledge-hammer. "His first impulse was to 
give a wild holloa, but the thought that 
it would be wiser surely to wait and, if 
possible, learn something further held him 
silent. Suddenly there came a flash of 
lightning. In the momentary glare Alec 
could discern the strange midnight visitor 
proceeding along the track of the carriage- 
drive. The figure seemed to be enveloped 
in a voluminous cloak, and was carrying 
some long object, it might have been a 
spade, concealed in the folds. 

Alec’s mind flashed irresistibly to Paul 
Rovensky. But, with his prize already 
secured, what possible motive could he 
have had for returning to St. Judes, the 
whole countryside aflame for his arrest? 
Such a course would have been surely the 
height of madness. 

His soliloquy was suddenly cut short by 
another flash of lightning, but the garden 
lay deserted. Nowhere to Alec’s strain¬ 
ing gaze was there any sign or trace of its 
late mysterious visitant. 


The heavens from time to time were 
brilliantly lit, yet Alec’s eager inquiry 
could make out no moving object in the 
grounds below. 

Still he sat blinking out steadily into the 
garden, intent upon maintaining his vigil. 
Then, unconsciously to himself, his tired 
head sank back till it touched the soft 
padding of the wicker chair. The heavy 
eyelids drooped and closed. 

Suddenly with a start he was wide 
awake. 

“ Surely he had not fallen asleep.” 

The air outside was filled with the rush¬ 
ing sound of a summer rain; the Btorm 
had burst; the cloud was broken in points 
of flaming fire. Springing from his chair, 
Alec looked hurriedly out. He started 
back with a sharp inarticulate cry of ex¬ 
citement. On the drenched grass of the 
lawn, staring directly up at him, stood 
the black, motionless figure of a man. The 
upper part of his face was concealed by 
the heavy folds of a hooded cloak, falling 
from the shoulders to the knees. To 
Alec the whole tense attitude of that 
silent figure breathed a menace so deadly 
that he momentarily recoiled. The next 
instant, his swift sense of horror swept 
aside, he was rushing headlong down 
the gallery, shouting as he r .n. At the 
top of the stairs, in his frantic haste, he 
caught his foot in the folds of a rug, pre¬ 
cipitating himself with a crash to the hall 
below. By some miracle of chance he was 
unhurt, and, after a minute of stunned 
silence, was on his feet again. 


The uproar he had caused had, however, 
effectually roused the other inmates of the 
Court. John Crowdy and his wife, with 
ashen faces, came along the passages from 
their wing of the house. A moment later 
his Uncle’s door was violently opened and 
Mr. Akerston, attired in his flowered 
dressing-gown and holding a lighted 
candle in his hand, came hastily out. 

“ What is the meaning of this tumult? ” 
he demanded. 

Alec, as collectedly as he was able, 
related what had occurred. 

Mr. Akerston had descended the stairs; 
he strode to the front entrance and began 
rapidly Withdrawing the bolts. John 
Crowdy stood by, remonstrating with chat¬ 
tering teeth, too terrified to render any 
assistance. The master of the house flung 
open the heavy door. A deluge of rain 
swept in upon them. It was not a night 
to tempt investigation. There came a vivid 
flash of lightning. Mrs. Crowdy screamed. 
The whole garden lay clear as in the light 
of day, but there was nowhere a vestige 
of the late mysterious stranger whom Alec 
had described. 

Mr. Akerston closed the door, adjusting 
the bolts. He gave Alec one long piercing 
glance. 

“ Boy, you must have been dreaming;it 
must all have been a nightmare.” 

Alec did not attempt to convince his 
Uncle otherwise, but in his own mind he 
was assured he had at last seen Paul 
Rovensky. 

(To be continued.) 
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TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM V COMPANY: 

A STORY OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERIES. 


F oa three dismal, foggy days Archie 
Armstrong was the busiest business 
man in St. John’s, Newfoundland. He was 
for ever damp, splashed with mud, grimy- 
faced, wilted as to clothes and haggard as 
to manner. But make haste he must; there 
was not a day—not an hour—to spare : for 
it was now appallingly near August; and 
the first of September would delay for 
no man. When, with the advice of Sir 
Archibald and the help of every man-jack 
in the warehouses (even of the rat-eyed 
little Tommy Bull), the credit of Topsail, 
Armstrong, Grimm & Company had been 
exhausted to the last penny, Archie sighed 
in a thoroughly Belf-satisfied way, pulled 
out his new cheque-book, and plunged into 
work of another sort. 

“ How’s that bank account holding 
out ? ” Sir Archibald asked that even¬ 
ing. 

“ I’m a little bit bent, dad,” Archie 
replied, ” but not yet broke.” 

Sir Archibald looked concerned. 

“ Advertising,” Archie briefly ex¬ 
plained. 

“ But,” said Sir Archibald, in protest, 
“ nobody has ever advertised in White 
Bay before.” 

“Somebody is just about to,” Archie 
laughed. 

Sir Archibald was puzzled. “ Wh-wh- 


By NORMAN DUNCAN . 

CHAPTER IV.—INTRODUCING SENOR FAKERINO. 

what for ? ” he inquired. “ What kind of 
advertising? ” 

“ Hand-bills, dad, and concerts, and 
flags, and circus-lemonade.” 

“Nothing more, son?” Sir Archibald 
mocked. 

“ Senor Fakerino,” Archie replied, with 
a smack of self-catisfaction, “ the World’s 
Greatest Magician.” 

“The same being?” 

“Yours respectfully, A. Armstrong.” 

Sir Archibald shrugged his shoulders. 
Then his eyes twinkled, his sides began 
to shake, and he threw back his head and 
burst into a roar of laughter, in which 
Archie and his mother—they were all at 
dinner—joined him. 

“ Why, dad,” Archie exclaimed, with 
vast enthusiasm, “the firm of Topsail, 
Armstrong, Grimm & Company is going to 
give the people of White Bay such a good 
time this summer that they’ll never deal 
with anybody else. And we’re going to 
give them the worth of their money, too— 
every penny’s worth. On a cash basis we 
can afford to. We’re going into trade 
to build up a business; and when I come 
back from that English school next sum¬ 
mer that little business is going to go 
right ahead.” 

Sir Archibald admitted the good pro¬ 
spect. 


“ Pity the poor Black Eagle.! ” saia 
Archie, grinning. 

Lady Armstrong finished Senor 
Fakerino’s gorgeously spangled crimson 
robe and hign-peaked hat that night; and 
Archie completed a very masterpiece of 
white beard. Afterward, Archie packed 
his trunks. When he turned in at last, out¬ 
ward bound next day by the cross-country 
mixed train, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had stowed the phono¬ 
graph, the printing-press and type, the 
signal flags, the magical apparatus and 
Fakerino costume, and the new accordion; 
and he knew—for he had taken pains to 
find out—that the stock of trading goods, 
which he had bought with most anxious 
discrimination, was packed and directed 
and waiting at the station, consigned to 
Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm & Company, 
General Merchants, Ruddy Cove, New¬ 
foundland. 

Archie slept well. 

When the mail boat made Ruddy Cove, 
Archie was landed, in overflowing spirits, 
with his boxes and bales and barrels and 
trunks and news. The following days 
were filled with intense activity. Topsail, 
Armstrong, Grimm & Company chartered 
the On Time in due form; and with the 
observance of every legal requirement she 



Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm <<£t Company 
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was given a new name, the Spot Cash. 
They swept and Bwabbed her, fore and 
aft; they gave her a line or two of gay 
paint; they fitted her cabin with shelves 
and a counter, and her forecastle with 
additional bunks; and Bill o’ Burnt Bay 
went over her rigging and spars. While 
Jimmie Grimm, Bobby North, and Bagg 
unpacked the stock and furnished the 
cabin shelves and stowed the hold, Billy 
Topsail and Archie turned to on the 
advertising. 

The printing-press was set up in Mrs. 
Skipper William’s fish-stage. Billy Top¬ 
sail—who had never seen the like—stared 
open-mouthed at the opei«*tion. 

“ We’ve got to make ’em buy,” Archie 
declared. 

“H-h-how?” Billy Btammered. 

'* We’ve got to make ’em want to,” said 
Archie. “ They’ll trade if they want to.” 

In return Billy watched Archie scribble. 

“ How’s this? ” Archie asked at last. 

Billv listened to the reading. 

" Will that fetch ’em aboard ? ” Archie 
demanded, anxiously. 

“ It would my mother,” said the aston¬ 
ished Billy. “ It'd fetch her, bet yer 
life! ” 

They laboriously set up the handbill and 
triumphantly struck it off: 



** That’ll fetch ’em all right! ” Archie 
declared. “Now for the concert.” 


Billy had another shock of surprise. 

“ Th-th what ? ” he ejaculated. 

“ Concert,” Archie replied. “You’re 
going to sing, Billy.” 

“ Me! ” poor Billy exclaimed in large 
alarm. 

“ And Skipper Bill is, too,” Archie went 
on; “ and Bagg’s going to double-shuffle, 
and Bobby North is going to shake that 
hornpipe out of his feet, and Jimmy 
Grimm is going to recite ‘ Sailor Boy, 
Sailor Boy,’ and I’m going to do a trifling 
little stunt myself. I’m Senor Fakerino, 
Billy,” Archie laughed, “ the Greatest 
Magician in Captivity. Just you wait 
and see. I think I’ll have a bill all to 
myself.” 

Archie Bcowled and scribbled again, 
with a result that presently made him 
chuckle. It appeared in the handbill 
(after Borne desperately hard work) in this 
guise : 



It was late in the afternoon before the 
last handbill was off the press; and Billy 
Topsail then looked more like a black-face 
comedian than senk. member of the am¬ 
bitious firm of Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm 
A Company. Archie was no better—per¬ 
spiring, ink-stained, tired in head and 
hands. But the boys were delighted with 
what they had accomplished. There were 
two other productions : one announcing the 
ooncert, and the other an honest and quiet 
comparison of cash and credit prices with 
a fair exposition of the virtue and variety 
of the merchandise to be had aboard the 
Spot Cash. 

When Bill o’ Burnt Bay, however, was 
shown the concert announcement and in¬ 
formed, much to his amazement, that it 
was down in the articles of agreement, as 

iT 


between him, master of the Spot Cash, and 
the firm of Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm 
A Company—down in black ana white in 
the articles of agreement which he was 
presumed to have signed—down and no 
dodging it—that he was to sing “ The 
Lost Pirate ” when required—Bill o’ Burnt 
Bay was indignant and flatly resigned his 
berth. 

“ All right. Skipper,” Archie drawled. 
“ You needn’t sing, I ’low. Billy Top¬ 
sail has a sweet little pipe, an’ I ’low it’ll 
be a good deal better to have him sing 
twice.” 

“Eh?” Bill gasped, chagrined. 

“ What’s that? ” 

“ Better to have Billy sing twice,” 
Archie repeated indifferently. 

Bill o’ Burnt Bay glared at Billy Top¬ 
sail. 

“ Billy Topsail,” said Archie, in a way 
the most careless, “ has the neatest little 
pipe on the coast.” 

“ I’ll have you to know,” Bill o’ Burnt 
Bay snorted, “that they’s many a White 
Bay liveyere would pay a dime t’ hear 
me have a tussle with ‘ The Lost Pirate.’ ” 

Archie wFstled. 

“ Look you, Archie! ” Skipper Bill de¬ 
manded ; “ is you goin’t’ let me sing, or 
isn’t you? ” 

“ I is,” Archie laughed. 

That was the end of the meeting. 

At peep of dawn the Spot Cash set sail 
from Ruddy Cove with flags flying and 
every rag of sail spread to a fair breeze. 
Presently the sun was out, the sky blue, 
the wind smartly blowing. Late in the 
afternoon she passed within a stone’s 
throw of Mother Burke and rounded Cape 
John into White Bay. Before dark she 
dropped anchor in Coachman’s Cove and 
prepared for business. 

“ Come on, lads ! ” Archie shouted, when 
the anchor was down and all sail stowed. 
“ Let’s put these dodgers where they’ll 
do most good.” 

The handbills were faithfully distri¬ 
buted before the punts of Coachman’s came 
in from the fishing grounds; and that 
night, to an audience that floated in punts 
in the quiet water, just beyond the 
schooner’s stern, and by the light of four 
torches, Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm A 
Company presented their first entertain¬ 
ment in pursuit of business, the performers 
operating upon a small square stage which 
Bill o’ Burnt Bay had rigged on the house 
of the cabin. 

It was a famous evening. 

(To be continued.) 


A Romantic Holiday Ramble: 

THE RAILWAY ROUND BRAY HEAD. 


O nb of the boldest specimens of railway 
engineering in the kingdom is the 
line round Bray Head, near Dublin. Bray 
Head is a lofty and commanding promon¬ 
tory on the Wicklow coast, its outline 
bold and irregular, and its sides precipi¬ 
tous and rugged. It iB composed chiefly 
of quartz rock, divided into two great 
masses, the division between them being 
marked by a hollow in the middle of the 
hill. The view from the summit of the 
Head, which reaches an elevation of 807 
feet above low water, furnishes a grand 
panorama of sea and mountains. 

Before the railway came, the face of 


By H. Q. ARCHER. 

Bray Head was regarded as almost inacces¬ 
sible. in which each step was fraught with 
greater peril than the last. 

In the year 1846 it was proposed to ex¬ 
tend the railway between Dublin and Bray 
southwards, through the counties of Wick¬ 
low and Wexford. The celebrated en¬ 
gineer, Brunei, was asked to survey a 
route, and he committed the railway com¬ 
pany to the Bray Head line, although an 
infinitely simpler course might have been 
taken, viz. through the Glen of Downs, a 
deep woodland ravine, lying at the back 
of the promontory. It is said that Brunei 
wanted to show off his skill. At any rate, 


the daring nature of the project must have 
appealed to the Irish people of that day, 
for no opposition was forthcoming to h:s 
plans Hence it is that the railway 
dashes round this once inaccessible head, 
through immense cuttings and tunnels, 
and along ledges of rock, cut in the lofty 
cliff hanging over the sea, in a manner 
oertainly without a parallel in this country, 
and somewhat resembling portions of the 
new Pimplon railway through the Alps. 

While the land cost practically nothing, 
the initial expenditure upon the works 
was prodigious, and ever since the line 
was opened the company have been put to 
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which is called Brandy Hole, after the 
name of the headland it pierces—a resort 
of smugglers in bygone days—the line 
alternately winds through numerous 
passes cleft in the solid rock, and runs 
terraced on the edge of the cliffs at an 


constant expense to frustrate the encroach¬ 
ments of the sea. From the train, how¬ 
ever, it is not possible to realise the bold¬ 
ness of the engineering features, or the 
fine scenery ot the ravines and gullies 
across which the line is carried. To do 
this you should get on to what is called 
the Railway Walk, which winds round 


against the piers, it was deemed advisable 
to divert the line, so as to avoid crossing 
the ravine. This entailed boring the two 
tunnels now used, and forming a terrace 
for the track in the short interval between 
them. The telegraph posts, however, still 
mark the old route. 

On emerging from the second tunnel, 


Railway round Bray Head. 

The Railway Walk looking towards.the Cable Rock. 


undermine them. The vulnerability of 
the railway to damage from above and 
below is demonstrated by the presence of 
flagmen at frequent intervals. 

Every train making its way along the 
precipitous cliffs with the mingled bold¬ 
ness and caution of Alpine climbers is 
hand-signalled, with green flag by day and 
green light by night. After a train has 
passed the flagman patrols his beat. Little 
effort of imagination is required to invest 
the locality with all kinds of dangers. As 
for the railway walk, it carries us on¬ 
ward, now into a gorge, now out on a 
projecting headland. Rocky walls rise per¬ 
pendicularly above our heads, and preci¬ 
pices in places descend to the railway 
track 200 feet below. The sea is of a 
beautiful colour, and in calm weather of 
wonderful clearness. There are entrancing 
little coves, where the strand is composed 
of white and almost pellucid pebbles. 
Eventually, a fourth tunnel is reached, 
one-ejghth of a mile in length, and cut 
through a large promontory, known as the 
Cable Rock. From the top of this head¬ 
land the effect of the several tunnels 
already enumerated is singular in the ex¬ 
treme. The three perforations are dis¬ 
tinctly seen on before, looking like rabbit 
holes in the enormous cliffs, which sweep 
up in a line almost perpendicular to a 
height of 800 feet. 

The Cable Rock is the last of the rocky 
headlands which compose Bray Head. On 
emerging from this tunnel the line enters 
a clayey soil, which extends to the pretty 
little seaside resort called Greystones. 
Here one might imagine the difficulties of 
the engineer had been brought to a con¬ 
clusion. But at no point were the skill 
and patience of all connected with the 
undertaking more severely tested. Owing 
to numberless springs, the extremely soft 
and slippery nature of the ground, and 


Ramscalp Tuimel—Brav Head. 

The remains of the Viaduct once bridging this fissure are visible near the sea. 


elevation of about 70 feet above the sea. 
Two of the cuttings are roofed over, in 
order to protect the line from falling 
boulders, while the terraced sections are 
equipped with retaining walls and pro¬ 
jecting groynes, so as to resist the erosion 
of the waves, which otherwise would 


the proximity of the encroaching sea, great 
landslips constantly took place. These 
impediments were only temporarily over¬ 
come by the formation of water tables to 
carry off the moisture, for some years ago 
it was found necessary to divert more than 
a mile of the line farther inland, and now 


the face of the head above the sea 
and railway. Coming from Bray, the 
first part of this path belongs to the Dublin 
and South-Eastern Railway, and is open 
all the year. The southern and longer 
portion is on Lord Meath’s property, who 
allows free passage on every day except 
Friday. As after the sun passes the meri¬ 
dian the place is always in shadow, it is 
best to go in the morning, when the early 
rays stream in from the sea and light up 
with a peculiar and almost ghastly 
grandeur the black torn sides of the 
chasms and ravines. 

About two miles from Bray the line 
passes through two short tunnels, which 
pierce steep and rugged headlands, be¬ 
tween which is a deep chasm, known as 
Ramscalp. Here there are very visible 
traces that the line has been diverted. A 
disused tunnel lies seawards of the first 
tunnel now used, while ruined masonry 
buttresses spring from the bottom of the 
chasm. This ravine was originally 
bridged by a wooden viaduct, carried upon 
stone piers. The labour of 1,000 men was 
brought to bear upon spanning the fissure, 
up the floor of which the sea rushes 
wildly. 

On August 9, 1867, Ramscalp viaduct 
was the scene of a sensational disaster. A 
passenger train going to Dublin had got 
half-way across, when the engine left 
the line, and sprang into the ravine on the 
land side, dragging after it a carriage, 
while the next carriage turned over on 
its side, and hung suspended half on the 
bridge. 

It was most providential that the en¬ 
gine fell on the land side, where the depth 
of the shelving side of the rock was not 
more than forty feet. Had it gone over on 
the sea Bide, it would in all probability 
have pulled the whole train with it, and 
the fall would have been 100 feet. Owing 
to this accident, in which two persons 
were killed and fifteen injured, being 
found due to the spreading of the rails, 
caused by the assaults of the waves 
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even this deviation is threatened in places 
by fresh inroads of the sea. 

The Railway Path descends to the level 
of the track half a mile south of Cable 
Rock tunnel. There is a notice board at 
this end, warning people that the path is 
dangerous owing to stones falling from 
the mountain. However, the walk has 
been rendered much safer of late by the 
construction of a parallel wall above, to 
intercept falling masses of rock. 

Between Greystones and Wicklow, a dis¬ 
tance of eleven miles, the line runs abso¬ 
lutely upon the seashore. During easterly 
gales it is not an uncommon occurrence for 
the track to be washed away or badly 
damaged by the waves, thus suspend-ng 
traffic. In stormy weather a journey be¬ 
tween Bray and Wicklow is rather an awe¬ 
some experience. While rounding the head 
you look down upon a boiling cauldron of 
breakers, and the wind bellows through 
the tunnels with organ-like sounds. South 
of Greystones, where the line is almost 
Hush with the sea, the great waves look as 
though they must overwhelm the train, or, 
at any rate, surge against it—engine and 
carriages are enveloped in clouds of driv¬ 
ing spray. The railway company spend 
several thousands of pounds a year on de 
fensive works against the ocean where 
their property closely hugs the shore. 

To return to Bray Head : besides the 
railway walk there is a path up to the 
highest point of the fine breezy headland, 
the summit being marked by an obelisk 
commemorating Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 
From here you have the grandeur of an 
unbroken ocean view in front, though on 
a very clear day the mountains of Wales 
are discernible. To the left lies Bray, the 
Brighton of Ireland, and the sunniest and 
gayest of watering-places; beyond, the 
sinuosities of the coast, but most of all 
Killiney Bay, are striking features in this 


delicious picture. The extreme distance is 
occupied by the Hill of Howth, connected 
with the mainland by a sandy isthmus, and 


Mountains, backed by the majestic Douce, 
which, as seen from Bray Head, rises 
directly from the - town. From all these 



The Railway round Bray Head. 

The view where the three tunnels are in sight. 


forming the northern entrance of Dublin hills, wooded shoulders are thrown out, 
Bay. Inland you command a noble pano- softening their stern features, and merging 
rama of the Wicklow Mountains, those into the parks of the many fine residences 
nearest at hand being the two Sugar Loaf in the neighbourhood. 
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A TALE OF THE INDIAN HILLS. 
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Author of “ Experience* o/ a Brilx*h Officer on Service,” “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” He. He. 


T hroughout the length and breadth of 
our Indian Empire the first day of 
January each year is generally recognised 
as a burra day. It is the anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s accession as Empress of 
India, and in all the garrison stations 
throughout the land it is celebrated as a 
day of special rejoicing. Military func¬ 
tions of a ceremonial order take place 
during the day, and are followed by cele¬ 
brations of a convivialorder in the evening. 
A special parade and review is held with 
trooping of colours and a grand feu-de- 
joie. The afternoon thereafter is devoted 
to military sports and games for all 
branches and all ranks, while the District 
Commissioners, or in small stations the 
commanding officers, receive a round of 
etiquetical calls from those who wish to 
pay their loyal respects to the representa¬ 
tive of the Crown. In the evening there 
is held the burra khana, or special mess 
dinner, and a number of similar social 
festivities. 

Among the smaller forts which guard 
our extensive frontier line the same cere¬ 
monial routine is carried out as far as 
circumstances permit. The native troops 


of all tribes and sects are keen soldiers, 
and welcome this red-letter day in the 
history of India as an opportunity for dis¬ 
playing their loyalty to the Sirkar and 
their respect for the flag. Many of the 
border chiefs, too, who wish to stand well 
with the authorities, pay their respects in 
person, and offer fulsome protestations of 
fealty. 

During my turn of duty as a subaltern 
in the command of a small border fort on 
the confines of the Bannu district, I hap¬ 
pened to be the only European within a 
radius of some fifty miles. The British 
officers of the native regiment at the dis¬ 
trict headquarters were distributed among 
the more important of the subsidiary forts 
and outposts, so that when New Year’s 
Day came round the social part of the 
accustomed programme had perforce to be 
considerably curtailed. But at each out¬ 
post fort, no matter how small its garri¬ 
son, the usual ceremonial show was duly 
organised, and the regulation programme 
carried out so far as the resources at dis¬ 
posal would permit. Dir Khot, of which 
I had charge, was no exception to the rule. 

The parade was, of course, a full-dress 


one, in which all the units in the limited 
garrison took part; and although we could 
not boast in these wilds of either band or 
colours, and spectators were conspicuous 
by their absence, my first lamasha passed 
off very satisfactorily indeed. That was 
one part of the day’s proceedings of which 
1 had every reason to be proud. First the 
assembled troops under the native officers 
presented arms to me, on my arrival on 
the parade ground, as the representa¬ 
tive of the then reigning Queen Empress. 
Exactly at twelve noon, the regulation time 
for the display throughout the Empire, 
the infantry fired a feu-dr.-joie, after 
which, taking off my helmet, I called for 
three cheers for the Empress of India. 
The assembled troops cheered vocifer¬ 
ously. much to the discomfiture of my 
charger; for, fresh and somewhat un¬ 
nerved by the noise and firing at close 
quarters, ho seemed bent on placing Her 
Majesty’s representative in an awkward 
predicament, fortunately without success. 

After this the troops marched past the 
improvised saluting base. First came the 
cavalry, a magnificent squadron of Bom¬ 
bay Lancers, with the tips of their long 
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lances gaily bedecked with red, white, and 
blue in honour of the occasion, and their 
dress turbans shining in the noonday sun. 
Next marched the infantry detachment in 
two half companies, sturdy warrior sepoys 
of the tribes bordering on the Derajat. 
Last of all came the irregulars, the levy 
corps, mounted on shaggy little hill 
ponies, with no regularity of uniform. 
Some were in khaki “ cast offs,” others 
in ordinary native attire, with here and 
there an old railway guard’s or postman’s 
tunic, of which the present owner seemed 
to be specially proud. A wild and wild¬ 
looking crowd were those levy sowars, but 
each had the hurra -day inspiration, 
which made him hold up his head aRd 
stick out his chest as if the fate of India 
depended on his individual loyalty. 

The ceremonial over, the remainder of 
the day was observed as a holiday. This 
meant that, beyond the absolutely essential 
pickets in this wild region, there were no 
duties to be performed, no patrols, no 
escorts, no work, and no drills. The 
natives organised their own tamaeha, or 
entertainment, in the form of a grand 
military tournament, with racing and 
jumping, tent-pegging and “ heads and 
posts,” and plenty of stone-throwing at 
glass bottles, a form of sport in which 
these natives excel. 

Early in the afternoon, while lying in 
the comparative quietude of my own sanc¬ 
tum in the fort, bitterly bewailing the 
unkind fate which had exiled me from 
headquarters on such an auspicious day, 
I was aroused by my orderly, who an¬ 
nounced a visitor. 

“ A visitor T ” I asked in surprise. 
“What kind of visitor?” I had not ex¬ 
pected any visitor at such a fort, and in 
truth he was not over-welcome at the 
moment. 

“Tribesman wish see officer, sa’b,” 
said he. with the customary salute. 

“What sort of tribesman?” I ventured 
to inquire; “and what does he say he 
wants ? ” 

“ Look like malik, sa’b; ride um pony 
long way; ride um good pony. Not know 
what want; ask see officer, sa’b.” 

“ Very well,” I said resignedly; “show 
him up—and watch him carefully.” 

“ I very careful, sa’b,” was the sharp 
reply as the orderly disappeared. I knew 
this for myself, for woe betide the tribes¬ 
man who attempted any treachery with a 
stalwart Sikh with fixed bayonet close by. 

Now visitors in these wilds were few 
and far between. They were mostly of 
the unwelcome variety who came to lodge 
complaints with the officer in command 
against some individual who was more or 
less under his jurisdiction. I wondered 
as I hastily made myself presentable to 
what T owed the call of this particular 
specimen, evidently a malik, or village 
headman. I revolved all the apparent 
possibilities rapidly in my mind aB I gave 
the finishing touches to my toilet. He 
might wish to lodge some complaint 
against a neighbouring village or local 
clan. Perhaps he wanted an escort for a 
trading caravan. Some Afghans or Waziris 
might have raided his flocks and he had 
come to claim redress ; or it might even be 
that some of our levy troopers had appro¬ 
priated a few of his two-anna fowls. My 
meditations were cut short by the re¬ 
appearance of the orderly ushering in the 
visitor under consideration. 

The latter was about as wild a speci¬ 
men as I had vet seen on the frontier, 
and my devoted 8ikh kept discreetly at 
close quarters with his bayonet ready for 
emergencies. I, as usual, had a heavy 
Webley revolver handy, as in frontier out¬ 


posts one never knows the moment when 
it may require to be used. 

The tribesman was a tall, Bpare man, 
with a very villainous appearance, even 
under the veneer of his friendly smile. 
The long, greasy rag which did duty for 
his head-gear had lost all evidence of its 
original hue, and was coiled around his 
still greasier head in an irregular manner, 
with a free end hanging down his back. 
His hair was a dirty brownish-black, and 
had apparently never made acquaintance 
with a comb. It was matted and glossed 
with a vile-smelling rancid fat, and hung 
over his shoulders and down his chest. 
Bound his waist he wore a leathern girdle, 
which in a measure relieved the simplicity 
of his dirty overall coat, but the long 
hunting-knife and curved sword of native 
pattern which were slung thereto did 
not in any way enhance the fascination 
of his figure. His jezail, which the orderly 
had permitted him to retain, was, of 
course, an ancient muzzle-loader with the 
old sickle stock. Inconvenient queries 
might have arisen from the display of a 
more modern rifle, so if he actually pos¬ 
sessed one he had discreetly left it at 
home. Despite his appearance I felt in 
no way ill at ease, as I knew that the 
orderly, with the instinct of a born scout, 
had sized up my visitor and would act as 
circumstances would dictate. The slightest 
evidence of foul play would have sounded 
his death knell. 

The man stood stock still while I eyed 
him from head to foot, and as he waited 
for me to open the conversation I did so 
with the query, “ Well? ” Thus given an 
opening, he jabbered off a long jumble of 
sentences of which I could make neither 
head nor tail. So I informed the orderly 
that I could not understand the language; 
that if he could address me in Urdu I 
might fathom his meaning; but that if 
he had any complaint to make he must 
make it through the orderly, who could 
act as a Pushtu interpreter, and that he 
must state his case as concisely as he 
possibly could. 

I then learned, to my surprise, that he 
was the teysildar of a village beyond the 
confines of our territory, that he had 
heard of the sahib’s burra day, and had 
therefore ridden in some forty odd miles 
to pay his respects to me on the occasion. 
The explanation was welcome, although I 
began to wish that I had kept his filthy 
excellence outside of my own quarters, 
where the floors would be less absorbent 
than my rugs and carpets. The subsequent 
conversation was very laboured through 
the interpreter, and I gradually edged it 
round to his pony, which my orderly had 
spotted as a good one, and to his escort 
awaiting him. This gave an opening for 
the proposal that I should go and inspect 
them, which I did with the greatest 
pleasure. 

His horse was a hardy little mountain 
pony of about thirteen hands, and I 
thought as I looked at it what a grotesque 
figure his long shanks must make him on 
such a diminutive mount. His escort, if 
I might so term the natives accompanying 
him, were somewhat similarly arrayed, and 
armed with weapons of the s»me patri¬ 
archal type as their leader. They were 
both little flat-nosed men, with dark, 
wicked-looking eves, and had nothing of 
the bearing of the teysildar. But they 
did not so outrage one’s due sense of pro¬ 
portion alongside their respective steeds. 
In a competition for the most repulsive- 
looking individual it would have been hard 
to assert which of the trio might carry 
the award. Certainly during their 
proximity the impulse to have my hand 


ever ready for my Webley was irresistible, 
and my eyes were more or less on all 
three. I was careful also to keep at a 
respectful distance, as the obour emanating 
from their garments and persons seemed 
to give warning against a near approach. 

The intentions of the teysildar were, 
however, quite friendly, and as he noticed 
my interest in horseflesh he offered to sell 
me a good pony on reasonable terms. I 
learned that in his part of the country 
horse-breeding was a specialty, and he 
expressed himself certain that he could 
deal with me to our mutual satisfaction. 
I was in need of a polo pony at the time, 
and was nothing loth to trade at first 
hand to save the intermediate profits. So 
the upshot of the visit was that I secured 
an excellent hill-bred pony very cheap, 
and opened up an avenue for procuring a 
further Bupply. The teysildar on his part 
seemed very well pleased, and took his 
departure with a profusion of salaams. 

Now, I happened to know that at our 
headquarters there had been a very heavy 
mortality among the officers’ horses. No less 
than four had recently succumbed to the 
hard and constant work of patrol duties, 
the heavy weather, and the exposure 
to cold. During the very severe frost the 
syces have a nasty habit of taking the 
jhools, or horse coverings, to wrap around 
themselves, and the horses, being thus 
left exposed to the bitter cold at nights, 
contract pneumonia, which proves rapidly 
fatal in these latitudes. So when- the 
teysildar delivered my polo pony at the 
fort I was ready with inquiries about 
chargers. As luck would have it, he had 
brought with him a spirited Arab on the 
off-chance of a deal. It was a superb 
animal, with splendid action, sleek and 
fresh, and a credit to any breeding estab¬ 
lishment. So, after testing it thoroughly 
and having it favourably reported on by 
the cavalry ressaldar in the fort, I 
clinched the bargain. 

The chief expressed his gratitude in 
felicitous terms in the Pushtu tongue, 
stowed the money carefully away in the 
innermost recesses of a mass of shirts, 
hoped that the sun would always continue 
to shine upon me in glorious effulgence, 
that my prosperity would never cease to 
increase, and that I would continue to 
show condescension to the poor. This, at 
all events, was as nearly as may be the 
literal translation of his poetically 
expressed thanks. I ventured to suggest 
on his departure that if he happened to 
have another horse of the same calibre 
he might do worse than submit it for my 
inspection, even if he did travel forty 
miles. So he Balaamed once again, jab¬ 
bered some more poetry, and promised to 
return within the week. 

After his departure I tried my new 
steed, with highly satisfactory results. It 
was a splendid animal, well broken to 
saddle, and, though a trifle fresh, was 
manageable. I had no doubt that with 
the exercise in patrol work he would soon 
knock off the superabundant energy which 
he disDlayed in the barrack square. So 
I handed him over to the ressaldar, a very 
careful native cavalry officer and expert 
horseman, to have him properly broken 
in to our work. At least that was my 
idea. 

The ressaldar accordingly took him the 
following day on escort duty to our head¬ 
quarters station, and there the spirited 
charger attracted the attention of several 
officers in need of a mount, and who mnde 
inquiries regarding him. On learning that 
I nad secured him at first hand from a 
local dealer, they sent messages out to 
me that I might obtain at least three 
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others if I could make a satisfactory 
bargain. The cost to each officer of bring¬ 
ing a horse up-country by rail would have 
doubled the price exacted in the plains, 
so that the procuring of a charger from 
any local dealer meant a considerable 
saving even if the figure were fairly high. 
Here I thought was an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to turn horse-dealer. 

The teysildar in due course made his 
third appearance at the fort, and on this 
occasion he brought with him three fine 
horses in order, as he explained, that I 
might have a choice. All were good 
chargers, although very fresh, and I deter¬ 
mined to trade the moment I set eyes on 
them. But I considered myself cute 
enough to disguise my intention from 
the teysildar. I knew that, as is the 
custom with all Orientals, the price would 
rise or fall according to my own eager¬ 
ness, or otherwise, to secure the mount. I 
therefore exhibited no keenness on the 
deal, and eventually closed an admirable 
bargain for a fine black mare, at a figure 
which I knew would astonish my brother 
officers. I admit it quite astonished 
myself. 

He then offered me the others at an 
even greater reduction rather than take 
them back again to his own territory. I 
&t once reckoned that he was pressed for 
money. I made abundance of pretence 
that the animals were of no use to me, 
which, indeed, personally they really were 
not, and I flattered myself that I was a 
born trader. But I masked my inward 
satisfaction and ended by purchasing 
the lot. 

A few days later I rode off with them 
from the fort, where my turn of duty had 
finished, and on my return to headquarters 
all three chargers were quickly snapped up 
by my brother officers, who thought I had 
landed on an exceptionally good thing. 
Some there were who shook their heads 
And smiled. But if my head actually 
swelled it was not without reason. I 
was only a subaltern, and it was my first 
tour of frontier duty. 

All were more than amazed at my 
Astuteness, for a junior, when I told them 
the prices paid, and I was awarded, by 
their combined generosity, a sufficiently 
high figure to cover the cost of my polo 
pony. With which result I inwardly con¬ 
gratulated myself, and vowed that if ever 
I tired of soldiering I would turn my 
attention to the horse line. There was 
money in it, I felt convinced. 

By this time the special exigencies which 
had sent our regiment to strengthen the 
regular garrisons on the frontier had all 
passed away, and, with several similarly 
situated battalions, we received orders to 
concentrate at Dera Ismail Khan. This is 
a large frontier station on the right bank 
of the river Indus and commands the 
Approaches to the Punjaub from the Gumal 
And Tochi passes. It had always a big 
garrison to supply the adjacent borderland 
in those early days. From here it was 
•understood we were to cross the river and 
entrain for our respective stations. 

None of us were, in sooth, sorry to leave 
•the border, for of all the fields of service it 
was rightly reckoned the most trying. It 
was said that when called upon to answer 
for a multitude of sins, the spell of 
frontier service would always be con¬ 
sidered in extenuation. For truly, 

■“ No part we played In battle scenes. 

No glory have we won ; 

We did our duty quietly, 

As nowadays ‘tie done ; 

Ours oertalnly had been the uneventfulleat of trades— 

A round of drills, diversified with funeral parades." 


Roasting heat by day, and far below and fix up this thing. There’s heaps of 

freezing-point at night soon playB havoc explanations needed.” So he dismounted 

with even a strong constitution; and if and walked up with the captain, who could 

one considers the high pressure at which scarcely avoid caressing in an ecstasy of 

the work is carried on, the nerve tension joy the whinnying mare. Meanwhile, I 

experienced, the food subsisted on, and felt all my smartness oozing out through 

the pea-soup liquid which does duty for the soles of my boots, 
water, the wonder is that either white or When the time came for explanations 
brown men survive. Added to the perils there was more than one surprise in store, 

of fever, dysentery, and pneumonia, there and I realised how horses could be so 

are the robber cut-throats constantly met cheaply bartered on the frontier. The tale 

with outside, and the snakes and vermin of the horse-breeding village had been a 

inside. In such circumstances one appre- pure concoction, and I had been victimised 

ciates the point of Kipling’s lines : by a wily tribesman very much smarter 

“ Now it is not good for the Christian's health to bustle than I was. My handsome charger was 

the Aryan brown, spotted as one which belonged to a sub- 

For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles, and altern named Montgomery, of the same 

he weareth tiie Christian down : regiment, and, to make a long story short. 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, with that oily-mannered teysildar had sold me 

the name of the late deceased, four stolen horses which had been lifted 

And the epitaph drear, * A fool lies here, who tried from a station over three hundred miles 

to bustle the East I * ” from ours, and kept out to grass for a time 

Owing to the distance of our station we to renew their energy, 
were the last regiment to march into the We related the whole circumstances, and 
concentration camp at Dera Ismail Khan, eventually came to an arrangement which 
and as we entered we received a hearty seemed to please everybody. I told the 

welcome from the British and native assembled crowd what the quartette had 

troops already assembled there. A group of cost, and their former masters were only 

British officers formed part of the crowd too glad to have them returned on these 

which met us outside our allotted lines, terms. Nobody claimed my polo pony, 

and on our approach they gave us a rous- Whether he also was a stolen horse I do 

ing cheer. But as we rode past, one officer not know. But I had my suspicions, and, 
of the group suddenly started a few paces to avoid any future unpleasantness which 
in advance of his fellows, put his hand might arise, I sold him right off in Dera 

up to his eyes, and gave all the indications Ismail Khan, and realised a fair profit, 

of an approaching fit. Then, as quickly My ideas as to the money to be made 

recovering himself, he shouted, “It is; in horse-dealing underwent a complete 

that’s my Polly ! Hey ! Polly, old girl! ” change ! 

At this moment Captain Viney’s fine black A report of the whole affair was trans¬ 
mare lifted up her head, neighed aloud, mitted to the political officer of the 

and cantered off towards the group in spite district, and every means at disposal was 

of all the attempts of her rider to rein adopted to locate the self-styled teysildar, 

her in. but without success. He had simply sized 

“By Jupiter!” yelled the irascible me up, taken me in, scooped the pool and 

Viney; “what the mischief do you mean disappeared. I have often wondered since 

by this tomfoolery ? ” why my suspicions were not aroused by 

“ Why, that’s my mare, sir—my Polly,’’ the cheapness of the animals, but it is 

exclaimed the other. “ She was stolen always easy to be wise after the event, 

during the raid down in Shirabagh not I was a subaltern, and it was my first tour 

three months ago. I knew the old gel the of frontier duty. One thing I did learn, 

moment I saw her”; and it was perfectly that when in need of horses it is safer to 

evident the same “ old gel ” also recognised procure them in the regular market and 

her master. pay that market value so long as you 

“ Look here,” said Viney, a light dawn- happen to be ** East of Suez.” The 

ing upon him, “ come up to our quarters Oriental takes a lot of beating ! 

XXX 
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The Man and the Horse: 


AX ARGENTINE SKETCH 


but she must follow whether she will or 
no. 

While the horse thus earns his master’s 
bread he must pick up his own where and 
when he may. No feed of toothsome corn 
or hot mash waits for him in a stall. His 
day’s work done, his stabling is roofed-in 
by the stars, and walled by distant wire 
fences. He grooms himself without brush 
or curry-comb; when he leaves off, warm 
and moist with labour, he selects the 
dustiest bit of ground he can get close to 
the puesto; he lies down there and rolls in 
it, first to one side, then to the other, all 
four legs in the air as he rolls over. If 
not satisfied that the spinal ridge is suffi¬ 
ciently well-groomed, he will do it all over 
again; then, rising to his feet, he shakes 
the great dorsal muscles to discard the 
superfluous powder of his toilette, and, 
nickering to his chums in the distance, he 
trots off to pick up his supper. This is all 
the grooming and feeding he will ever get 
in this world, till he parts with his hide to 
the tanner. True, Pedro once a year or 
so will pretend to make him pretty by 
trimming his mane and tail with a sheep- 
shears, but that is only because horsehair 
is worth a dollar a pound. He would 
rather retain his locks to fight the flies 
withal. 

When he was an ungainly colt, all legs, 
continually trotting by the side of his dam, 
he accompanied her one day with a mob 
of their friends bunched up in a crowd 
and apparently driven by some unknown 
force behind. They all passed with a rush 
between two stout posts, colliding with 
each other in the effort to get through, and 
found themselves in a large circular corral, 
enclosed by a stout fencing of hard-wood 
posts and barbed wire. There they gal¬ 
loped round and round in panicky dread 
of some unknown misfortune. He saw a 
two-legged creature in the middle of the 
corral holding a coil of rope which came 
whirling among them and dropped on the 
head of one of his grown-up companions, 
stopping his career, and leaving him all in 
a tremble, surrounded by four of the 
aforesaid two-legged creatures. 

Then he saw one of them jump on his 
friend’s back; he saw’ his friend spring 
from the grounrf clean into the air; he 
saw him stand on two legs and paw the 
air with his hands; he saw’ him spin round 
and round like a dog chasing his tail; but 
through all the frantic antics of fear and 
anger the object on his back remained 
immovable, only yelling triumphantly as 
finally he shot away through the gate they 
had entered by—away to the open camp. 
He lost sight of that friend and some 
others for a week or more, and # when they 
returned to feed with the troop as before 
they seemed to be much chastened in 
spirit, to have lost their frolicsome habits, 
and to take a serious view of the life of 
a horse. 

Three times in his young life he had wit¬ 
nessed these operations, and when the 
fourth time came he w’as a well-grown 
young horse, handsomer than the majority 
of his neighbours, strong-spirited, and re¬ 
solved that, if ever he were subjected to 
such indignity, he would put up such a 
fight as never before was seen at a horse- 
taming. Just as he was thinking this, the 
loop fell upon his neck. In indignant rage 
he charged right into the mob of his 


P edro the puestero is never seen apart 
from his horse. Even if you catch 
him on his bed of sheepskins, the horse is 
tied up within a pace or so of his master’s 
recumbent form. In the eyes of an 
English stableman he would not be con¬ 
sidered a beautiful animal, yet his descent 
in genealogy is pure from Barbary or 
Arabia. His direct ancestors carried the 
mail-clad ronquigtodores from Spain, and 
his immediate forbears have had no oppor¬ 
tunity of communication with cart-horse 
or Flemish mare. And although many 


By ARTHUR R. QROVES. 

rodeo , he bolts after her u toda galope, 
while the man on his back is manipulating 
the long lasso for a throw. He sees the 
flying loop and, if it falls successfully, he 
halts of his own accord, plants all his feet 
firmly on the ground, and inclines his body 
at a sharp angle from the quickly 
straightening cord to receive the shock that 
brings the fugitiveheadlongto earth. There 
she lies half-stunned and half-choked ; 
she may have turned a complete somersault 
in the process, and Pedro’s sole anxiety 
is that she may not have broken her neck, 


generations of these horses have roamed 
the pampa in perfect freedom, the instinct 
of domesticity can never have been entirely 
lost, for when caught as a four-year-old 
colt, who has never felt the touch of a 
man’s hand, once over the first shock of 
finding a two-legged creature on his back, 
whose will he must obey, he falls into 
honest work as if to the manner born. 
And he works with an intelligent will. 

If a recalcitrant cow bolts from the 


which would give him the trouble of taking 
off her hide. The little horse divines his 
master’s wishes and approaches the pro¬ 
strate animal. Pedro dismounts and re¬ 
moves the tightened loop from the neck to 
the horns, so that the half-choked beast 
can again breathe freely. Before she can 
struggle to her feet he has jumped on to 
his recado , and is trotting back to the 
rodeo; the cow, lassoed by the horns, fit¬ 
fully tosses her head in impotent wrath, 
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friends, but the unkind loop suddenly 
compressed his throat, stopped his breath, 
and compelled him to stand, while his 
friends all deserted him and, huddled 
together in a corner, gazed at him with 
horse curiosity. As the lasso tightened 
on his throat he gasped, whereupon some¬ 
thing soft and tough was slipped into his 
mouth and was fixed there by a line of 
pressure which squeezed the muscles of his 
jaws and his crest behind the ears. This 
was the soft raw-hide bit used by the 
Argentine horse-tamers; not until his sub¬ 
jection was complete did he make 
acquaintance with the heavy lump of iron 
he now carries in his mouth. 

Then he felt a warm, soft covering 
thrown over his back and secured by a 
strap round his body, then a weight fell 
upon him and a pair of human legs were 
fondly embracing his ribs, and through it 
all the compress on his throat made him 
powerless. Now it was removed, and he 
could breathe freely again; but he must 
fill his depleted lungs, and consider how 
to open the campaign. Obviously the first 
thing was to get rid of this incubus on 
his back. 

So, for a minute or so, he stood stock 
still; then, without other motion or warn¬ 
ing, he reared on his hind legs till he stood 
erect, lost his balance, the incubus came 
off, and he came heavily to the ground with 
his legs in the air. He was not at all 
hurt, but exulted to himself that he had 
shot his rider on the very first attempt. 
“ Now they must let me go,” he thought, 
as he scrambled to his feet; but at the 
same moment the weight was on his back 
again, and the same legs again clinging to 
his ribs. 

If he could have spoken, his thoughts at 
this point would have expressed them¬ 
selves something like this: “Ha! won’t 
this fool man take a warning? As if I 
couldn’t play him this trick every time ! 
I must send him down to earth again.” 

He threw up his head and was rising 
again to repeat the process, when he re¬ 
ceived a tremendous blow between the ears 
from the butt of the heavy rebenqur, 
making him bring his feet back to the 
ground and drop his head; he shook it 
violently and snorted, “ This is not play¬ 
ing the game at all, at all.” 

Yet he tried it once more, and again 
received a blow which staggered him and 
banished for ever all ideas of playing the 
game that way. He walked limply for¬ 
ward. Where was now the good fight he 
was going to put up? Pedro was the 
man on his back; he sat easily but warily, 
knowing from experience that the brute 
tinder him was not yet conquered. In¬ 
deed, had it been so, Pedro would have 
been greatly disappointed, as, liking the 
appearance of this horse, he had marked 
it for his own. 

He soon recovered from the effects of 
the rebenque, but he resolved not to tempt 
it again; he must try something else. 
With a simultaneous jerk from all-fours, 
lie sprang into the air, head between 
knees, tail between legs, and his body bent 
like a bow, but the man Pedro on his back 
only emitted a yell of delight, without 
even pulling at the bit of raw hide'in his 
mouth. Again and again he tried it to 
no purpose, for still the human legs clung 
there as tight as ever. Then a cunning 
idea came into the horse’s head: “I’ll 
get rid of him this time. I’ll just take a 
quiet roll on the grass.” 

He had hardly looked at the grass, and 
had just begun to double in his.toes, when 
Pedro div : ned his purpose and rained 
down on him, on flanks and quarters, a 


shower of sharp, stinging blows that made 
him rush like a mad thing round the 
corral. Then some one opened the gate, 
and, thinking it the road to freedom, he 
shot through, resolved to carry the man 
on his back straight away to the ends 
of the world if he could not otherwise get 
rid of him. 

This was exactly what Pedro wanted. 
First a straight rush over the short grass, 
then he bent his body over the right 
Bhoulder of the horse, throwing all his 
weight on the near rein, pressing strong 
on that side of the neck. If that rein 
broke now, down Pedro would go head¬ 
long to earth and would break his neck, 
only that the neck of a gaucho is of a 
different calibre altogether from that of the 
average human. The horse cannot but 
yield to the pressure. His head goes 
round, his body and his paces must fol¬ 
low, and he finds to his astonishment that 
instead of galloping to the ends of the 
earth he is galloping back to the corral 
from which he thought he had escaped. 

But Pedro does not want him in the 
corral yet. Again he leans over, but this 
time on the left shoulder, and leans his 
weight on the off rein; the same annoying 
pressure on the neck, the same reluctant 
yielding of the head, but in the opposite 
direction, and the horse once more is 
galloping towards the ends of the earth. 
Again and again this is repeated in shorter 
circles, until the horse finds that it is 
easier for him to yield at once; and, by 
the time he has learned his lesson, he 
is all in a lather, he blows steam from his 
dilating nostrils, the fun of the gallop is 
out of him, and he thinks of the ends of 
the earth no more. Pedro rides him 
quickly into the corral and ties him by a 
head-stall to the fence, where, in the 
meantime, he is content to remain. 

A little crowd is there to applaud, some¬ 
times Pedro, sometimes the horse. The 
estanciero himself, his sons, and maybe 

* 


his daughters, are there; all the puesteros 
and peones are there, for this is an annual 
function, the breaking in of young horses 
for the work of the camp. Most of the 
horses may be described as the general 
stock of the camp, but each individual has 
his or her particular mount, and on such 
an occasion as this they have the oppor¬ 
tunity of adding to them. The girls will 
ask Pedro to tame in “ that nice looking 
zaino for me,” and Pedro, to do him 
justice, is not loth to do it, for there 
will be a present of five dollars for him, 
besides his natural desire to be agree¬ 
able to the young ladies. The boys will 
tame their own mounts, and the tstunciero 
—well, he does not ride so much as for¬ 
merly : the sulky for home work, the 
buggy for visiting neighbours, and the 
cor/ie , or waggonette, for the distant town, 
are his means of locomotion, and the horses 
for them are special. 

Probably there are about three hun¬ 
dred horses of all descriptions living upon 
our grass. Of these not over a fourth are 
workable animals, broken and trained to 
their work. When, some dozen years ago, 
military officers skilled in all book-lore 
about the horse came here, commissioned 
by their Government to buy remounts, 
they turned up their noses at our working 
horses, which they could have had for less 
money than they were authorised to pay. 
They preferred to buy the good-looking 
youngsters who knew nothing of work, 
and did not wish to. These were taken 
away to the foreign land, and broken in 
in a way against which their heredity re¬ 
belled. Had they been left in the hands 
of the gavrhn for a week or so to be 
tamed in his way, the animals would have 
given a better account of themselves, and 
Rudvard Kipling would never have heard 
the contemptuous song of the mounted 
infantry-man about wishing his mother 
could “ see him now. on the top of a sore- 
backed' Argentine.” 

* * 



Plausible. 

(Sharpe wants Brown to swap his magnifying-yloss for an in/mor telescope.) 

Brown : " But I say, you know, this is a rotten telescope; I can't see anything 
but darkness when I look into that barn thing." 

8harpe : “ That just proves how good it is. It brings you so close to the barn that 
you're right inside it,’* 
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mongst all the immensity of detail 
belonging to the many Test matches 
wnich have been played between England 
and Australia since first they met in 1878, 
or in similar matches between England 
and South Africa since those commenced 
in 1901, there stand out a few most notable 
facts. And not least of these is the one 
which proclaims that some half-dozen men 
on the English side, with about a similar 
number on the Australian one, and perhaps 
three amongst the South Africans, appear 
to have played such a leading part in match 
after match that those men may so far 
well be regarded as “ The Successful Men 
of the ‘ Tests.’ ” 

If we are to judge by actual results, as 
set down in cold print on the various score- 
sheets (and what else can one fairly judge 
by except these ?), we shall have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that the most successful 
English batsmen in Tests have been the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson, Mr. A. C. Maclaren, 
J. B. Hobbs, Wilfrid Rhodes, George 
Hirst, J. T. Tyldesley, George Gunn, the 
late Arthur Shrewsbury, Mr. R. E. Foster, 
and Tom Hayward. On the Australian 
side the most successful batsmen have been 
Mr. Victor Trumper, Mr. Clem Hill, and 
Mr. Sid. Gregory. In the South African 
list we should have to put the names of 
Mr. G. A. Faulkner and Mr. A. D. 
Nourse. 

But there is the bowling also to take 
into account, for it is just as important 
as the batting, though perhaps not quite as 
“showy.” And undoubtedly the man 
who stands at the top of England’s suc¬ 
cesses in these games is the veteran J. T. 
Hearne, with probably Wilfrid Rhodes, 
Sidney Barnes, and Mr. F. R. Foster 
as excellent seconds to him. Amongst 
Australian bowlers in “Tests” the tw r o 
names prominent above all are those of 
Mr. F. R. Spofforth and Mr. Hugh 
Trumble; whilst the best South African 
bowlers similarly have been Mr. R. O. 
Schwarz, Mr. A. E. Vogler, and Mr. G. C. 
White. 

Now what may be taken to indicate 
these men as the most successful of living 
Test-match players? For, with the single 
exception of poor Arthur Shrewsbury, all 
the men we have mentioned here are still 
alive at the time this is written. Indeed, 
I have purposely avoided bringing in the 
names of even some of the best players of 
bygone Tests, where those men are now 
dead, since I prefer to speak about the 
work of those still with us. 

No single brilliant performance can 
serve to make us regard a player as “ one 
of the great successes of Tests ” in this 
way. He must have proved his worth 
time after time. For instance, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the finest living 
Test-match player, judged by almost any 
standard, is the Hon. F. S. Jackson. As a 
batsman he can look back on no fewer than 
five centuries made in Test matches, all 
in England. Mr. Maclaren, it is true, has 
also made five; but he has played in about 
twice as many such contests as did Mr. 
Jackson, for the simple reason that the 
latter never visited Australia, owing to 
business preventing this. Moreover, Mr. 
Jackson has not had an equal as a captain 
in “Tests”; for not only did he manage 
to win the rubber and never be defeated, 
but he also succeeded in so cajoling Dame 
Fortune as to get her to make him win the 
toss every time in the five Tests ! 


By R. R. RELF, Sussex XL 

The great Yorkshireman’s biggest score 
*in such a match was his 144 (not out) at 
Leeds in 1905, but perhaps his finest and 
most valuable effort was that magnificent 
128, at Manchester, 1902, when so many 
good men and true went all to pieces; 
when the excitement became tremendous 
as the scoring grew so close; when finally 
Australia just pulled home by three runs! 
Again, let it not be forgotten that it was 
Mr. Jackson's splendid play at the Oval in 
that other wonderful match in 1902, which 
enabled Jessop, Hirst, and Rhodes later 
on to obtain that exciting win which 
caused a unique scene for any cricket 
ground ! Also was it not the same player 
who, with Tom Hayward, set up the re¬ 
cord of 185 for the first wicket in “ Tests,” 
which stood unbeaten for twelve years ? 

What has made Mr. Jackson so vastly 
superior to his chief rivals in this matter, 
however, is that, besides his wonderful 
batting records, he has done great things 



as a bowler in these critical matches. His 
finest feats have not perhaps equalled those 
of a J. T. Hearne or a Wilfrid Rhodes, but 
many a time and oft has he been almost 
unplayable. As one of the best of 
“change” bowlers in Tests he could 
generally be relied on to take two or three 
wickets; and the man who can do this, 
and be safe for anything with the bat from 
50 to 100, is a man to be envied indeed ! 
It has always been greatly regretted by 
our Australian cousins that the Hon. F. S. 
Jackson never could find time to go with 
an English team to the Antipodes, for the 
welcome awaiting him there was such as 
w'ould have turned the head of any less 
sensible and seasoned cricketer. 

Mr. A. C. Maclaren has done marvellous 
things in batting when England has fought 
Australia at home or “down south.” He 
has captained England’s eleven, too, several 
times with much success. Curious to relate, 
the Australian grounds were usually his 



Tests.” 


favourite scoring spots, and on them no 
fewer than four of the five centuries he 
has made were gained. As a fieldsman this 
fine Lancashire player won an immense 
reputation, even amongst the Australians 
themselves. And what they don’t know 
about fine fielding can safely be left out by 
the average cricketer or spectator. 

There is still going fairly strong in big 
matches the one and only J. T. Tyldesley, 
that other little Lancastrian who has ever 
taken “ a deuce of a lot of shifting in a 
Test match,” as one good authority put 
it a few years back. Three centuries 
stand to Tyldesley’s credit in this way, 
whilst his fame as a “ fielder in the coun¬ 
try ” has beeu surpassed by none. Indeed, 
perhaps he can claim absolute supremacy 
in that over all men who have ever fielded 
in Test matches, unless we except J. B. 
Hobbs. 

But Jackson, Maclaren, and Tyldesley 
may now be regarded as past their "best for 
such strenuous cricket as Tests demand. 
It is scarcely probable that any one of 
them will again appear for England on the 
field they have so often graced with such 
signal success. There are, however, one 
or two other men who have made two cen¬ 
turies in Tests still available, as they may 
be, for years. Let us hope they will. 

If actual figures may be our criterion, 
George Gunn would appear to have suc¬ 
ceeded F. S. Jackson as Dame Fortune’s 
favourite player in these big contests. For 
the clever Notts professional never plays 
so well and so confidently as in “ Tests,” 
or against strong Australian teams. He is 
young, he is enthusiastic, he may do great 
things yet, though his health is far from 
being what one could desire, and he is 
liable to be crocked more than we like, if 
one may judge by past experience. But 
undoubtedly George Gunn is one of the 
best of the younger players in Tests, so far 
as England is concerned, and his career 
will be eagerly watched by thousands of 
his countrymen, who wish him all good 
luck. 

On Australia’s side we have still to face 
those great and grand veterans Victor 
Trumper and Clem Hill, to say nothing of 
Warwick Armstrong (hardly a whit less 
great) and Mr. W. Bardsley, the young 
Australian who stands alone so far in 
having made two separate centuries in one 
Test match. Trumper has already six 
centuries to his name in these struggles, 
and thus exceeds the records of Jackson 
and Maclaren. As he is, like Charley’s 
Aunt, “ still running,” he may advance 
considerably on that record, and so have 
his name enrolled as the greatest batsman 
of all Tests, a result we have partly wit¬ 
nessed this year, even if it has happened 
that Trumper should not have come over 
this summer. 

And Clem Hill! He, too, with four cen¬ 
turies behind him, was but lately Austra¬ 
lia’s captain, so you may be sure 
he’ll be out for scalps. No loose ball will 
escape due punishment, no lapse of his 
adversary’s will escape Clem Hill’s eagle 
eye and clever mind in the future. 

With all the “ Tests ” to be played by 
Mr. Warner’s team in Australia at the 
time this is written, and with the Tests 
in England looming ahead, it will be not 
at all surprising if both Victor Trumper 
and Clem Hill, by the end of August 1912. 
have placed themselves at the head of 
century-scorers in these famous matches, 
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and so set up a record that will take an 
immense lot of beating by any future 
player. 

Of course we have not heard so much, 
nor for bo long a time, about the finest 
South African batsmen as we have of the 
Australians. Yet we know enough con¬ 
cerning such leading lights as C. P. 
Llewellyn, Mr. G. A. Faulkner, Mr. L. C. 
Tancred, and Mr. A. D. Nourse, to feel 
sure that these players, who have all before 
to-day made a 100 against the best Eng¬ 
lish bowling, will add to their laurels in 
that way during the coming contests of 
1912. It is quite easy to tell at what time 
Faulkner or Nourse go to the wicket; 
it is not as easy to foretell when they’ll 
leave it. And there may be also one or 
two new South Africans—new to us in 
England—who will wake up our own elevens 
-a bit, and make us wonde T why we never 
heard of them before. It has been whis¬ 
pered that we may expect to find South 
Africa a trifle hotter than usual when we 
have to meet it in the “Tests.” At any 
rate, one proijinent South African player 
whom I know has dared to prophesy to me 
that the Union won’t be last of the trio 
when the final cricket accounts for the 
“ Tests ” this summer are made up. If 
that’s so, we ought to keep a keen eye on 
the new men who are coming. 

But there are fine bowlers who have 
made their names immortal in the Test 
matches, as well as grand batsmen. And 
the doyen of all is that splendid Middlesex 
man, J. T. Hearne. Now I’m wondering 
if the grand old war-horse (I’m sure my 
friend J. T. will pardon my calling him 
so !) will turn out again for England in the 


crisis ? There are more unlikely things! 
For you must not forget that in lyiO 
“ J. T.” was as deadly as ever, as is proved 
by the fact that he headed both the Mid¬ 
dlesex and England’s bowling averages. 
The bowler who in 1910 could dispose of 
twelve Yorkshiremen for sixty-five, twelve 
Gloucester men for seventy, and eight 
Worcester men for thirty-four, is surely 
yet one of the finest trundlers in England, 
never mind where the other, come from. 
J. T. Hearne is forty-four this year, but 
he’s a clippe* He holds the record 
amongst English bowlers in Test matches, 
and he’s not done with yet, or I’m much 
mistaken ! I fancy the greatest shout that 
will be heard this summer on any cricket 
field would be raised at Lord’s if the hero 
of so many big matches were played and 
“ came off ” as in past days. 

Another of our past Test bowling heroes 
is Wilfrid Rhodes, but we can hardly hope 
for notable bowling feats from him now¬ 
adays. Rhodes is now played for his 
splendid batting and fielding, not for his 
bowling. No, undoubtedly Sid Barnes 
will be one of our first choices as a bowler, 
and he’s worthy of it by his past wonder¬ 
ful feats in Tests. You may remember 
that Mr. Warner gave it as his opinion 
last year that Barnes was the most difficult 
bowler to play that he knew, when fairly 
going. And what the capital Middlesex 
skipper doesn’t know about facing clever 
bowlers you can set down as not worth 
knowing. So we shall look out for the 
Staffordshire-Lancastrian doing big things 
with the ball in the Tests. 

Then naturally we must expect the 
younger men to carry through safely the 


honour of England in the coming Tests 
rather than the veterans. Thus the late 
members of Mr. Warner’s team to Aus¬ 
tralia are sure to be many of them in 
evidence this summer. 

We expect great things from the War¬ 
wickshire captain, Mr. F. R. Foster, both 
with bat and ball. He is certainly almost 
the most promising amateur we have had 
for some years. Then again we are look¬ 
ing forward to Hitch doing excellent work 
for England with the ball this season; 
whilst it is to be hoped, too, that Woolley’s 
hand will not have lost its cunning in that 
same direction. As batsmen, 1 should 
mention that W. Rhodes and the reliable 
J. B. Hobbs are sure to give good accounts 
of themselves in any case; but what we 
really want is to see a few centuries come 
from their bats in the Tests. 

But, granting all this, let us not forget 
that there are also fine batsmen and ex¬ 
cellent bowlers coming hitherward from 
Australia and South Africa, men of whom 
we know little. The newcomers will be 
a problem for some time, since they have 
not met most of our players of note, nor 
have our best cricketers had to face them. 
A bowler such as Maclaren, of Queensland, 
or a batsman like Jennings of the same 
State, Is not a mere player—he is a charac¬ 
teristic individual in the game. And when 
you get such an individual from Australia 
or South Africa—batters like Hill and 
Trumper; bowlers like Cotter and Vogler; 
all-rounders like Nourse and Warwick 
Armstrong—you will find that England is 
put on her mettle indeed, and that she will 
need to do her utmost if she is not to take 
a back seat in the “ Tests.” 
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The Romance of the Lighthouse. 

By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


T he story of the lighthouse is one which 
will certainly never be finished. De¬ 
spite all that has been written upon this 
subject, there is still much to tell. This 
is, perhaps, only natural, for lighthouses 
are contii.aally being erected in various 
parts of the world, while not a winter 
passes without its quota of stirring stories 
and daring deeds performed by keepers 
at the more isolated beacons. At the 
present time the lighthouse builder is busy 
in Japan, on the coasts of China, in South 
America, and on lonely rocks in the 
Pacific, erecting towers to guide the ever- 
increasing volume of traffic upon the great 
-waters. 

Even along the principal shipping routes 
there are beacons, as important in many 
ways as the Eddystone or the Fastnet, but 
unknown to the general public. Few, for 
instance, had heard of Cape Spartel light¬ 
house until it came into prominence 
through the wreck of the P. & 0. steamer 
Delhi, and the daring rescue in its neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Princess Royal and other 
members of the British Royal Family. 
This solitary stone tower rises from the 
seaward extremity of the rocky Jebel 
Kebir, the northernmost tip of Africa, 
overlooking the passing of the fleets that 
go east and west through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and north and south to the ends 
of the earth. It is an international 
pharos, built forty years ago by an Em¬ 
peror of Morocco, maintained by Great 
Britain, Spain, France, and Italy, and 
from its lantern balcony you may, in a 


day, see more varied tonnage pass than 
from any other outlook on the earth’s 
surface. But behind ana around it is sav¬ 
agery. True, it is not far from Tangiers, 
but Tangiers is, to say the least, treach¬ 
erous. It was between Cape Spartel and 
this city that Raisuli, the brigand, carried 
off American residents and held them for 
ransom. The neighbours of these light¬ 
house keepers are fanatical Moors, chil¬ 
dren of the sea wolves whose piratical 
craft ravaged the neighbouring coasts 
until the nineteenth century was well 
advanced. 

Then we have the Great Bassas Light 
on a rock faT in the Indian Ocean, off 
the southern coast of Ceylon. Its tower, 
110 feet high, and another similar on 
Little Bassas, serve as torches for the im¬ 
mense traffic passing to and from the 
Ear East and Australia. The Great 
Bassas was designed by Sir J. N. Doug¬ 
lass, who built the present Eddystone, 
and is equally wonderful. The tower 
weighs nearly 3,000 tons; its foundations 
are exposed to the full sweep of seas that 
roll up, without interruption, from the 
South Polar ioe, and for weeks at a time 
the keepers, night after night, watch the 
great liners pass by, lit like floating 
streets, whilst the lighthouse itself is cut 
off from the world by many miles of often 
stormy water. 

There is the strange establishment on 
South Cape, Formosa, which, when 
erected, was nicknamed “ the fighting 
lighthouse.” It was built about twenty- 


five years ago, when the country behind 
it, then almost unknown, was peopled by 
savage tribes, which fiercely resented its 
intrusion. The gallery on its tower con¬ 
tains a machine gun, mounted to furnish 
an all-round fire, and the glass of its lan¬ 
tern is fitted with armoured shutters, 
loopholed for rifles. Not only is the tower 
itself of iron, but it rises from an iron 
fort whose casemates contain water, pro¬ 
visions, and ammunition to enable the 
staff to hold out against a lengthy siege. 

The bungalows outsid" this fort are 
connected with it by armoured passages, 
and the entire compound is encircled by a 
stone battlement, a wide ditch, and much 
barbed wire. At least until lately this 
lighthouse stronghold was garrisoned by a 
military guard in charge of two 18- 
pounders, two machine guns, and the 
mortar which the place contained. Since 
the Japanese occupation of Formosa, South 
Cape Station has been less liable to attack, 
but the wild tribes are not yet entirely 
subdued, and the keepers who tend this 
strange light still go about their duties 
with arms close at hand. 

This is probably the only instance of a 
fortified lighthouse, but several notable 
iron towers exist elsewhere abroad. There 
is a very remarkable one, 106 feet high, 
on the southern slope of Gibbs Hill, Great 
Bermuda, overlooking almost the entire 
archipelago, and crowned by a light visible 
for twenty-four miles around. The fabric, 
which consists of seven storeys, is built of 
iron plates, twenty-two feet of its lower 
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150 feet. At first it was thought that the 
width of the rock was inadequate to pro¬ 
vide a safe resting-place for the base of 
a masonry tower exposed to shocks of ex¬ 
ceptional severity from waves which some¬ 
times rise fifty feet above the summit of 
the ledge. Hence it was decided to build 
an iron structure and equip it with a 
lantern. 

After four seasons’ work it stood vir¬ 
tually complete, waiting fer the lamp. 
Its erection was one long hard fight 
against the angry waves. On one occasion 
an iron column weighing three tons was 
landed; but as the weather proved too 
severe for its immediate erection, one end 
was hauled and pushed into a safe sconce 
on a rocky ledge, where it was secured by 
a heavy chain attached to eve-bolts let 
into the solid granite, while the other end 
was lashed to the main frame of the light¬ 
house tower. Three days later, when the 
sea had moderated, the engineer was sur¬ 
prised to find that the lower end of the 
column had been torn away and “ tossed 
up twenty feet on to the top of the rock.’’ 
where “ it was swaying about horizontally 
like a piece of timber, being held only bv 
the lashings at its upper end.” On another 
occasion a blacksmith’s anvil, weighing 
14 cwt., was actually washed from a hole 
3 feet 6 inches deep and 2 feet in diameter, 
where it had been deposited for safety ' 
At last, however, the iron edifice stood 
complete. Then one night a great storm 
arose, and when the morning dawned the 
rock was seen to be bare, nothing remain¬ 
ing of the tower but some short fragments 
of the main columns. It was then that 
the engineer decided to crown the rock 
with a stone structure, a work which was 
successfully accomplished after six years' 
patient work. 

But it was not long before even this 
stone structure began to show signs of 
strain through the violence of the waves. 
A 54 cwt. fog-bell fixed on the lantern 
gallery of the lighthouse, 100 feet above 
high water, was torn from its bracket 
during a severe storm, and washed away, 
together with the flagstaff and ladder 
lashed to the gallery. A fragment of the 
bell was afterwards found in a cleft of the 
rock, and may be seen to this day at 
Trinity House. A few winters’ test made 
it clear that something must be done to 
preserve the structure from collapse. 
Many of the huge blocks of granite were 
split as a result of the heavy buffeting, 
and pieces of stone weighing half a 
hundredweight or more apiece were broken 
off from the outside face of the tower, 
and washed away. The engineers accord¬ 
ingly decided to considerably heighten the 
structure, and to encase it from top to 
bottom with masonry dovetailed and 
bolted into the existing stones. 

The same story of indomitable pluck 
has to be recorded when we come to the 
more famous lighthouses found on isolated 
rocks off the west coast of Scotland. The 
first to be erected that taxed the pluck 
and enduran;e of the builders was that 
put up by Mr. R. Stevenson on the Bell 
Rock. It was one long terrible battle with 
the angry sea. The securing of the foun¬ 
dations, naturally the most hazardous part 
of the whole undertaking, was exceedingly 
difficult. 

In describing the progress of the work. 
Mr. Stevenson tells with quaint humour 
how the drenched workmen were cheered 
by a sailor on board the workship, who 
played sweetly on a German flute. Iron 
rod8 were fastened into the reef to hold 
the courses of the tower. When the first 
stone was at last swung out on the tipsy 
crane the builders, ragged and chilled, and 


portion being filled with concrete, to stiffen 
it against the furious gales to which its 
position, 360 feet above sea-level, exposes 
it. The “ vex’d Bermoothes,” where 
Shakespeare placed the scenes of “The 
Tempest,” are isolated in the Atlantic, 
but the Gibbs Hill station is only about 
five miles from Hamilton, the capital of 
the islands, and the lighthouse keepers 
are, therefore, comparatively in the 
middle of things. Those in charge of a 
still finer iron lighthouse, 147 feet high, 
which was exhibited at the recent Paris 
Exhibition, and now stands on Amadee 
Island, off the convict settlement of 
Noumea, New Caledonia, are infinitely 
more remote from civilisation, though 
closer to a mainland. 


all are repulsive specks of earth, and the 
Turkish lighthouse authority, in whose 
charge they are, does not always succeed 
in obtaining reliable men to tend them. 

Many of these Turkish lights, not only 
in the Red Sea, but elsewhere, are pecu¬ 
liarly liable to earthquake shocks. One 
at Cape Kaliakra, in the Black Sea, was 
recently destroyed by such a disturbance. 
But earthquakes are amongst the incidents 
with which the lighthouse keeper in cer¬ 
tain Eastern districts must reckon almost 
in the ordinary course of things. The 
structure, and often the position, of light¬ 
houses render them peculiarly liable to 
damage from earth movements and tidal 
waves, as was seen lately at Messina, and 
as was the case when Krakatoa eruoted 


The Skerryvore Lighthouse off the Coast of Scotland, and how it was built. 


Perhaps the dreariest string of light¬ 
houses in the world is that marking the 
narrow navigable channel, 1,200 miles 
long, through tho Red Sea from the Gulf 
of Suez to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Nearly all the lights there are on volcanic 
islets, some of which have been quite re¬ 
cently active; and between the heat below 
and the sun above, their keepers have a 
warm time, without shelter and without 
water, save for the supplies of the essen¬ 
tial fluid delivered to them by the tender 
on its occasional visits. Some, such as the 
one on the ill-fated D<edalus shoal, are 
perched above waters; others, such as 
the Brothers, the Quoin, and Centre 
Peak lights, provide the keeper with a 
limited extent of exercise ground ; but 


and wiped almost every lighthouse in or 
near the Straits of Sunda out of human 
ken. 

One could go on in this strain almost 
indefinitely, but a diversion here should 
be made to the difficulties and dangers of 
lighthouse building. Even in the case of 
the structures around the British Isles, 
the story of them has yet to be written. 
Take the case of the Bishop Rock Light¬ 
house. It is, of course, a fine stone 
tower, but few know that originally an 
iron edifice stood here, though no light 
was actually shown from it. The rock on 
which the present edifice stands is a mere 
ledge, measuring at low tide 153 feet in 
length and 52 feet in width, and descend¬ 
ing almost sheer to a depth of from 120 to 
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worn with the awful struggle, clung to the 
iron rods and cheered madly, like soldiers 
just over the crest of an enemy’s fort. 
Over and over again the men were abso¬ 
lutely driven from the rock. When the 
tower began to appear well above the sea, 
terrible storms would arise and swamp 
the works. On several occasions blocks 
weighing as much as two tons were ruth¬ 
lessly torn out of their places and swept 
into the sea, despite dovetailed joints 
and Portland cement and mortar. In the 
end the sea-builder proved victorious, as 
he always does, but it cost four years’ 
labour and an expenditure of 60,000/. be¬ 
fore the lighthouse stood complete. 

Then came the Skerryvore, situated on 
a storm-swept reef in the open Atlantic, 
twelve miles from the Island of Tyree, on 
the west coast of Scotland. This is 
interesting in that it is the highest light¬ 
house around the British Isles, towering 
no less than a hundred and thirty feet 
above sea-level, nearly double the height 
of the original stone edifice erected on the 
Eddystone. Operations were commenced 
in the summer of 1838, but the tower was 
not completed till six years later, at a 
cost of 82,000/. 

The first thing the builders did was to 
erect a barrack on the bare rock. The 
framework was put up in the course of a 
season, but in a great gale which occurred 
one night in the November following it 
was entirely destroyed, nothing but a few 
broken and twisted iron stanchions re¬ 
maining to point out its site. Thus did 
one night obliterate all traces of a season’s 
toil and blast the hopes, which the work¬ 
men had fondly cherished, of a suitable 
dwelling on the rock and a refuge from 
the miseries of sea-sickness which experi¬ 
ence had taught many of them to dread. 
A second and successful attempt was made 
to erect another house of the same descrip¬ 
tion, strengthened by a few additional 
iron ties and placed on a part of the rock 



Rock of Ages Lightnouse, Lake Superior. 


which it was hoped might possibly be less 
exposed to the breach of the heaviest 
waves than the site of the first barrack. 
This second house braved the storms. 


“ Perched forty feet above the wave- 
beaten rock, in this singular abode,” says 
Mr. Alan Stevenson, the builder, “with a 
goodly company of thirty men, I spent 


many a weary day and night—at those 
times when the sea prevented anyone 
going down to the rock—anxiously looking 
for supplies from the shore, and earnestly 
longing for a change of weather, favour¬ 
able for prosecuting the work. For miles 
around nothing could be seen but white 
foaming breakers, and nothing heard but 
howling winds and lashing waves. At such 
seasons much of our time was spent in 
bed, for there alone we had effectual 
shelter from the winds and the spray which 
searched every cranny in the walls of the 
barrack. Our slumbers, too, were at times 
fearfully interrupted by the sudden pour¬ 
ing of the sea over the roof, the rocking 
of the house on its pillars, and spurting 
of water through the seams of the doors 
and windows—symptoms which, to one 
suddenly aroused from sound sleep, re¬ 
called the appalling fate of the former 
barrack, which had been engulfed in the 
foam not twenty yards from our dwelling, 
and for a moment seemed to summon us 
to a similar fate.” 

When Captain Alexander, the noted 
American lighthouse builder, undertook to 
erect a stone tower on Minot’s Ledge 
Rock, off Boston Harbour, for 60,000/., he 
looked forward to reaping a rich reward 
for his labours. But, though experienced 
in the difficulties of his task, when it was 
finished the gallant sea-builder found him¬ 
self out of pocket. On his first visit to the 
reef, it was so slippery with sea-moss, and 
the waves dashed over it so fiercely, that 
he could not maintain his footing. Part 
of the ledge was always covered with 
water, and the remainder, even at low 
tide, was never bare more than three or 
four hours at a time. 

On his return to shore, he sent a crew of 
men to the rock to scrape it clear of weeds 
and cut level steps on which one could 
maintain a firm footing. They worked 
with desperation. When great waves 
came rolling in from the sea, the foreman 


shouted and they all fell on their faces, 
clinging together, and holding their breath 
until the rock was bare again. Sometimes, 
when a storm blew up suddenly and the 


boats dare not approach near enough to 
effect a landing, the boatswain was accus¬ 
tomed to throw out a line, which one of 
the workmen would seize and make fast to 
his wrist ere plunging into the sea. Then 
the sailors would pull him in like a great 
clumsy cod. Working in constant danger 
of their lives, and continually drenched 
and suffering from the smarting of salt¬ 
water sores, the brave men were able to 
cut only four or five little holes during the 
wholeof the first season. In the second year 
the workmen succeeded in building an iron 
platform twenty feet above low water. 
Ropes were stretched between the piles on 
which it rested, and when the waves were 
high, the men clung to them to escape 
being washed into the sea. The next 
winter a big coastwise barque, driven in 
a storm, swept away the platform and 
crushed the face of the rock, ruining two 
years’ hard work in a single night. In 
the third year the workmen succeeded in 
laying four foundation stones, and from 
this point the work progressed fairly satis¬ 
factorily. Still, it was exciting. In five 
years’ time the light was finished, “ rising 
sheer out of the sea,” as Longfellow de¬ 
scribed it, “ like a huge stone cannon, 
mouth upward.” 

Even more terrible difficulties and 
dangers were encountered in building the 
Tillamook Lighthouse, off the coast of 
Oregon. Tillamook is a small, abrupt 
rock formation, one mile from the main¬ 
land. Its sides are so precipitous, so 
inhospitable, that even in calm weather 
landing is extremely dangerous, and 
during the initial attempt to put a work¬ 
ing party on the rock the foreman lost his 
life. The first thing the men had to do, 
after they had effected a landing, was to 
drive away a particularly vicious herd of 
sea-lions. The sea-builders then erected 
a shelter, made of iron and wood, and 
bolted to the rock. One night a tornado 
drove the waves entirely over the rock, 



Tillamook Rock Light Station. Seacoast of Oregon, from the South. 
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crushing-in the tent in which the men 
slept, and washing away most of their 
provisions and nearly all their tools and 
equipment. 

For days at a time, in the coldest 
weather of a northern winter, they were 
compelled to lie clinging to the slippery 
rock, drenched with icy water, covered 
with swiftly succeeding storms of snow 
and sleet, and cut by the sharp set winds. 
During all this time they had not sufficient 
means of warming themselves, practically 
no fresh water to drink, and nothing to 
eat but hard tack and bacon soaked in 
sea-water. Few Arctic explorers ever had 


to suffer the perils and privations to which 
these lighthouse builde s were subjected. 
And yet they lived to build a great light¬ 
house on the summit of the rock. An 
idea of the strength of the waves at this 
spot ma y be gathered from the fact that 
only two winters ago a boulder weighing 
148 lb. was lifted bodily by the waves 
and sent crashing down through the roof 
of the tower, which stands 132 feet above 
high-water level ! 

It has been said of the lighthouses of the 
United States that no two are alike, and 
there is certainly some truth in the state¬ 
ment. Along the Atlantic coast, and par¬ 


ticularly down among the Florida reefs, 
there are wonderful structures built in the 
sea on what is termed the screw-pile 
method. This consists in carrying a light 
and the keepers' quarters on iron piles 
driven deeply into the bed of the ocean. 
Some of these piles extend to a depth of 
ten feet into living coral rocks. The 
method of erecting them is to build a tem¬ 
porary platform from which to con¬ 
duct the operations, with steam tugs 
standing by to take off the workers when 
the weather turns black. Exciting rescues 
often take place, especially in those waters 
where gales come on suddenly. 
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MODELLING IN CLAY. 

BY Bred. W. Binoras. 

A SHORT time ago modelling in cardboard was dealt 
with In this oolumn ; but that is a very different 
kind of work from modelling in clay. It is said 
that boys take to puddling in clay as “ ducks take to 
water ” ; oertain it is from the earliest days the 
bucket and the spade are to be seen in the hands of 
every child on the seashore during the summer holidays. 
The most elementary work is the mud-pie, made by 
filling the bucket and turning it upside down. That 
will give a very good idea of the lump of clay ready 
for the expert modeller. There arc many different 
preparations which are now available, such as plasti- 
•ino, which can be deftly moulded and shaped into 
exquisite models, but there is more scope for the voung 
artist in the lump of day, from which he can gradually 
fashion a statuette or some object with which he is 
familiar. Pipe clay is one of the most plastic clays, 
and it u very easy to work and cheap to procure. 

Clay should be kept in a slat:* of moisture, and 
worked by adding a little water till it becomes stiff. 
But it should not be allowed to get quite dry, because 
dry clay, even when soaked in water, loses its nature, 
and requires a great deal of beating before its former 
Dualities are restored. Clay can be kept in pans, a 
little water in the bottom of which will, by its evapora¬ 
tion, keep the clay sufficiently moist. The young 
modeller naturally wishes to preserve his work when 
ho has done something es|>eciilly good. The clay 
model may be tired in a kiln, and made into imperish¬ 
able terra-cotta, but sculptors and others prefer to 
make a pUster-of-Paris cast. It is from such casts 
that they eventually carve their marble figures or 
prepare the moulds for a bronze casting. 

The hobbvi.t if a natural genius, will soon try to 
do some original work, but at first it will be best to 
attempt a simple copy, carefully measuring and work¬ 
ing the pliant clay, sometimes adding to it where the 
bulk is insufficient; but it is only by practice that 
anything worthy of preservation can be produced. It 
is said that the amateur should begin with a mask, 
and a very good copy can be bought from any toy¬ 
shop for a few pence. It can be fixed up as a model, 
and clay placet! upon a board. A beginning is made 
by pressing down a roll of clay and firmly working it 
in position, then adding other pieces as they seem 
to be required to make up the rough outline, always 
pressing the clay so that no air-holes are left. The 
principle generally adopted Is to make the rough 
outline slightly less than the finished mask Is to be, 
for it should be remembered that modelling Is just the 
opposite ol curving. In carving, the block must first 
bo larger than the finished work; in modelling it 
must be smaller, and tlie clay added as required. 

The rough outline should be done with quite moist 
cla.v, and when it is properly shaped it can be left for 
some hours to dry and harden. It will then be ready 
for a second process, and small pieces can be added 
more carefully at first, gradually shaping the outline 
of the fabe, modelling the nose, making flic indents for 
the nostril;, outlining the eves, and giving a lifelike 
appearance to the cliy. Then will come another 
process of drying and the final measurements and 
shaping of the more delicate features begin, always 
remembering that modelling in clay must be continued 
addition, and not subtraction. If the clay is found 
too hard, sculptors often use a syringe with a fine 
rose, spraying the material. 

In forming the eyes and eyebrows, very tiny rolls 
of clay will be needed, and the easel or board must 
be moved so as to get the right light on the ma j k, 
which, if a copy of another, should be placed in the 
same position. At this point, if not earlier, the 
need of modelling tools will be discovered, and much 
of the success of the work depends upon how they are 
handled. The tools are of boxwood or of bone, and 
•an readily be bought at any tool shop or artist’s 
•olourman's. Some are very particular about the 
tittle tools they use, and like to shape them out of 


wood for themselves. Those used for roughing 
out and cutting away superfluous clay are flat at 
one end, and shape well to the hand. Some of the 
tools are of wire with round wooden handle, the 
wire, of brass, forming loops, the edges of which are 
serrated so that they operate well on the clay. Brushes 
are nooded in the final operations ; some very stiff, 
others liner. 

Needless to say, modelling in clay Is work which 
cannot be hurried, and like all good work the artist 
cannot give it too much attention ; each stage being 
operated just when the clay Is in the most plastic 
condition. Some young arti.ts like to begin opera¬ 
tions with modelling in relief on a flat board, and 
very clever designs can be shaped—suitable models 
from which to make carvings in wood at a later date. 
Many original patterns for wood paneLs are home 
made, first cleverly modelled in clay and then cut 
out hi wood. A worker in relief often uses a slab of 
slate on which he draws his design, and then builds 
up the raised parts, leaving a hard ground. Another 
uses a slab of stone or plaster, and on the slightly 
roughened surface lays rolls of clay, and si tapes and 


moulds them into form, until a cleverly drawn base 
has been laid. Then on this he models quaint little 
figures, houses, and all kinds of curious devices, giving 
quite a real appearance to the picture. 

Those who cannot design for themselves can very 
easily model from drawings or engravings; others 
who are fond of figures can take a bronze plaque or 
plaster model, and carefully reprodur- it, and enlarge 
each of its figures proportionately, .medallions of all 
sizes look very well, plaques some fifteen inches in 
diameter being readily produced in clay from a model 
a quarter that size. Experts find a difference in the 
subjects they choose, and also in the position in which 
they sit. It is ge xrally admitted that an easel is 
the most convenient to work upon, and the light falling 
from above is the best. Curiously enough, a profile 
is most easily modelled when it is turned to the left. 

A medallion is not difficult to cast in plaster, and if 
covered with glass, forms a very interesting souvenir 
of early attempts, which would be valued by the 
artist of the future, who having acquired greater 
skill, models busts and figures from life, and, perchance, 
becomes a great artist. 



Award in thk “ Collar ” Competition. 

In our weekly number for January 6 
(February part) we gave a “ B.O.P.” 
Artist’s “ Studies in Collars,” and offered 
a prize of 10s. 6 d. for the best sketches of 
schoolboys’ and city clerks’ collars drawn 
by our readers, and submitted to us by 
February 29. We are glad to be able to 
report that quite a large number of our 
readers took part in this amusing competi¬ 
tion, and not a little of the work wa6 
really very creditable. The prize goes to 
It. J. bunt Roberts, “ Dharur,” Llan¬ 
dudno; and to the following we give con¬ 
solation prizes of 25. 6 d. each : 

Arnold Winspkar, 215 Linthorpe Road, 
Middlesbrough; 


Henry Hurley, 25 Sidney Road, Stock- 
well, a. w.; 

N. E. Ellis, 72 Christchurch Road, 
Southend-on-Sea; 

E. L. Williams, 4 Sanghall Road, 
Chester; 

—to all of whom "Certificates” will be 
sent in due course; as also to these : 

J. H. Fletcher, 29 Navarino Mansions, 
Dalston Lane, Hackney, n.e. ; Stanley 
Low, 69 New Road, Brentford, Middlesex ; 
Charles E. Moxon, 36 Daniel Hill, Upper- 
thorpe, Sheffield ; Frank Gould, 26 Amott 
Road, E. Dulwich, s.e. ; Reginald Adams, 
7 Ravenstone Road, Stratford, e. ; Leonard 
Pennington, 78 Stanley Street, Burslem, 
Staffs.; W. Thompson, 92 Comiston Drive, 
Edinburgh. 
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Problem No. 719. 

By H. P. L. Meyer. 

_| BLACK. |_ 


ABODKFGH 



| WHIT E. I 4 + 5=9 pieces. 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


S OLUTION of No. 718, 1, B—Q7, P—K8 
Kt(thisKt prevents the threat of 2, B— 
Q4 ch.) (or a, b, c, d). 2, B—B5 and 3, 

SCOUTING. 

S OOUMNO on the highway. 

Scouting on the low, 

Scouting in the byevay, 

Scouting in ttie snow. 

Sturdy, self-reliant. 

Brawny, bare of knee ; 

Scouts grow strong and healthy— 

That’s the game for me I 

Some sing of the joys of the river, 

And some of the links fair and green. 

While others to footer pin ever 

Their faith, as the finest game seen ; 

But one game I find more entrancing— 

It leaves all the rest far behind ; 

In favour ’tis surely advancing, 

For Scouting’s the best to my mind. 

Now tennis and cricket may charm us, 

And hockey’s all right in its way ; 

Though such games we know will not harm us, 
There’s only a few who can play. 

But Scoutiug's a game for the nation— 

The life in the open is free— 

Aod all boys, whatever their station, 

Will find it with them will -agree. 

So let’s have a song about Scouting, 

The game with a purpose in view ; 

It points out to boys, without shouting. 

The way to be manly and true. 

It teaches that Scouts are all brothers. 

Good actions to do every day, 

To ever be helpful to others. 

And always the Scout law obey. 

It fosters true British traditions, 

It breeds independence and grit, 

And helps on the lad with ambitions. 

In training keeps bo.vs ever fit; 

To “ Be Prepared,” smile and to whistle, 

No matter what Duty may bring, 

And all Scouts—Leek, Shamrock, Rose, Thistle, 
Be loyal to God and ttie King. 

Scouting when it’s raining. 

Scouting when it's fine; 

Boys who arc in training. 

Always toe the line ; 

Lusty sons of Britain, 

Upright, brave, and true. 

Learning Life’s great lessons, 

That’s the game for you I 

Harold Dornokj. 


Q mates, (a) P—K8 Q. 2, B—Q4 ch., K— 
K5. 3, Q—Q3 mate. (6) RxB, 2, Q x R, 
K—K5. 3, B—B6 mate. (c) R x QP. 
2, B x R ch.,K x B. 3, Q—Q4 mate, (d) RU¬ 
BS. 2, Q x P ch., K—K5. 3, Q—K3 mate. 

The symmetrical 3J has 1, P E8 O, P D4 
(or a). 2, N D3f, K—. 3, OJ. (a) P F4. 
2, N F3t, and O or MJ. The 2\ is 1, L A6 
(the L moves from a strong position to an 
apparently weaker place). Tho 3J is 1, M 
F8, P:E3 (or a, b, c). 2, L F7, and 3, L FI 
or 0:E3J. (a) K El. 2, O G3f and 3, LJ. 

(b) K C2. 2, N:D3f, K B3. 3, M B8J. 

(c) M:E3. 2, 0:E3t, and 3, L FI*. 

The 10J begins with f to mako room for 
the white K to move to E2, thus : 1, N Eof, 
P:E5. 2, M D3f, K E4. 3, M D4f, K:D4. 
4, P E3|, K E4 (if to D3, then N:F5f, and 
O F41). 5, K E2, O B5 (or a, b). 6, O D6f, 

0:D6! 7, O G7, P E6 (or c, d). 8, O E8, 
0:E8. 9, M C4f, P:C4. 10 N CGJ.— 

(c) M G5. 8, O EG, P D4. 0, 0:G5t, K D5. 
10, M C5J. (d) P D5. 8, M C4, K D5. 
9, M Cot, K E4. 10, N C6J.—(a) P D4. 

G, O DGf, K D5. 7, 0:F5, P:E3 (or c). 

8, K D3, P E4f. 9,KE2,KE5. 10,MC5$ 

(very pretty), (c) P X>3f. 8, R:D3, P E4f. 

9, K E2,—. lO.MCSJ. (6) O F7. 0, O G7, 

O H6. 7, O E6, P:C4. 8, M D6, P:D6. 
9, N CGf, P D5. 10,0 C5J. This is % clever 

arrangement of tho pieces, but only a few 
Frenchmen have produced fine problems, 




Corresponbence. 


Notice to contributors.—A ll manuscripts intended 
fur the BOY’S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter TIIE TITLE OK TIIK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
corresp>md regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Rcpublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; und whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 

To CORRESPONDENTS. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep¬ 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P., n 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff arc not answered. 


NlLO (Nottingham).—'The back “ B.O.P.” part you 
ask for (December 1909) has been long out of 
print with us. A second-hand bookseller might 
be able to supply you with a copy ; or an advertise¬ 
ment in our business pages (at a cost of Od.) might 
secure it for you. 

R. T. M. (Glasgow).—No; wo do not furnish the 
addresses of contributors without their permission ; 
but any letters addressed to them through us are 
duly forwarded, provided they are properly stamped. 

A. M. A. (Kensington).—1. See Vols. XXXI. and 
XXXII. The articles have not been published 
separately. 2. " Indoor Games ” now out of print. 

C. W. W. (Leeds).—If your drawing in the competition 
had been successful, your name would have appeared 
amongst the prize-winners. R.I. after an artist's 
name means that he is a member of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute, Piccadilly. 

F. J. K. (Toronto).—Circle not yet formed. 

H. G. (New York).—Already fully supplied with such 
subjects. 

G. Scon.—For coloured plates, etc., of railway engines, 
apply to the Railway Publishing Company, Limited, 
30 Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, R.Q. 


for the best problems have been made in 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, Russia, Scan¬ 
dinavia, Denmark, Holland, England, and 
North America. Such problems are as good 
for tho mind as are problems in geometry 
and arithmetic. A circle cannot bo of 
“ atoms ” ; there is no end in the divisibility 
of matter. The digits 1 to 9 contain problems 
which have not yet been solved, for they can 
be multiplied together and produce the nine 
digits, but how many such multiplications 
aro there ? Hero are two : 

6453 x 81927 = 528674931 

96 x 8745231 = 839542176. 

Tho magic rings in the squares and 
triangles show wonderful results with tho 
numbers, as can be seen in our numbers of 
April, May, and December of last year. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. R.—The P at C7 In No. 718 prevents a dual mate, 
for 1, N D7, P El L. 2, N D4f, K:DB. 3, L CfiJ ; 
and this is the only way to hinder the dual. You 
may examine the 10J and see if the P A2 is really 
wanted. You maydiscover inNo. 719 that the Ps at 
E2 and E3 prevent a second solution, and that a 
single white P D2 would also allow a second solution. 


m* 


L. M. 8.—“ Madame ThiWse,” by MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, is published by the Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, E.C,, and by Du Liu of Soho 
Square. A translation used to be published by 
Ward & Lock and could probably be obtained 
through a second-hand bookseller. 

V. Gibbons. —You will find the advertisements of 
such firms in “ Exchange and Mart,” and you must 
make your own selection. 

D. S. OTTAWA.—Descriptions too incomplete, but the 
first three bear on their face tho words “Canton of 
Geneva ’’ and the value and date of issue. All five 
seem to be Swiss. 

0. Grioo. — The description is apparently quoted 
from an advertisement of which we know nothing, 
but wc should never buy a telescope without having 
looked through it. 

A. Roberts.—C onsult an oculist. Your eyes require 
immediate attention, and you will have to wear 
glasses. A pair of spectacles bought without having 
both eyes tested separately may do you more harm 
than good. 

Amateur Artist. —We have not reprinted any of the 
articles you mention in book form. Such manuals 
of oil painting, etc., mostly at a shilling, are on sale 
at Brodio & Middleton's, 79 Long Acre, near 
Drury Lane. 

Roy.—C anada is a very largo place and not likely to 
bo ” overrun.” Your best plan would bo to apply 
to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 34 Broadway, 
Westminster, but you must not expect to be able to 
work your passago out. 

H. Dameuell and Y. R. A.—The first number of the 
“Boy’s Own Paper” was published in January 1879. 
As it is published weekly tho number of the issue 
would have enabled you to discover the date of the 
first. 

Railwayist and S. K. —Tlic railway companies of 
tliis island own over 200 steamboats. Tho Cale¬ 
donian lias eight, the Glasgow and South-Western 
ten, and the North British seven ; the Portpatrick 
and Wigtownshire has three, so that the Scottish 
fleet of railway-owned boats numbers twenty-eight. 
The Furness has thirteen, the Great Central sixteen, 
tiie Great Eastern fourteen, the Great Western 
twenty-four, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
thirty-three, that being the largest railway fleet, 
*' exceeding that of ail the Scottish companies.” 
The London and North-Western has sixteen, the 
London and South-Western twenty, the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast twenty, the London, 
Tilbury, and Southend six. the Midland six, and the 
South-Eastern and Chatham sixteen. We have no 
space here to give details of tonnage, horse-power, 
or speed. 









[/> arrangement with iUi: BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co. 













Strange Doings at the Court-house: 

AN EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 



By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of “ Laying the Manor Ghost “ An Adventure in Disguise," etc. 
( lllustra'rd by ALPltRD PKARSK.) 


Move another of those logs at your peril 
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The “Boy's Obon Taper. 


CHAPTER V.—ALEC RECEIVES AN AMAZING 
CONFIDENCE. 

rpHB next morning at breakfast Mr. 

Akerston waa not present. In answer 
to Alec’s inquiries, Mrs. Crowdy volun¬ 
teered that he was suffering from severe 
headache, and had ordered his meal to be 
served to him in his own room. 

Alec himself was feeling none the worse 
for his part in the adventure of the pre¬ 
vious night, only greatly exercised in his 
mind as to how it should affect his course 
of action. After breakfast he attempted 
an examination of the gardens, but the 
torrents of rain that had fallen during the 
night had so obliterated any tracks that 
finally he abandoned the task. 

At dinner Mr. Akerston was in evidence. 
During the meal he remained somewhat 
silent, putting curtly aside Alec’s refer¬ 
ences to the events of the night. But 
when Mrs. Crowdy had removed the last 
course and taken her final departure, he 
fixed an arresting gaze upon his nephew. 

; “With reference,” said he, - to ‘your 
episode of last night, I have something I 
am going to tell you. I said then that 
you had been dreaming, but, mark" you, 
I did not believe so. That was for the 
benefit of old Crowdy and his wife. Now 
I am about to show my confidence in you 
by trusting to you a secret—a secret that 
you must nol, breathe to any hvfcpg soul, 
mind. You understand?” 

‘ “ I understand*” said Alec quietly. 

Mr. Akerston rose and opened -the door, 
peering carefully into the hall; then, 
closing'it again, softly returned to his 
’ scat, his glance round the room suggesting 
ail extraordinary stealth, as though he 
feared the very walls had ears. 

: ('“ TJbe fact is,” he said in a low, Intense 
’ Whisper, leaning across the table till he 
a^oke almost into Alec’s ear—“the fact 
it, the- diamond has never really been stolen 
at all.” 

, “Never been stolen!” echoed Alec in 
afenazement. 

f “ No, never stolen; I have it still safely 
_ in my possession.” 

j “ You have ? ” cried the lad. 

• i “ I have made up my mind to show it 
t<> you; that is, of course, provided you 
\fcmj<hcare to see it.” 

- ! | A imile flickered across the thin lips of 
" Mr. Akerston. 

Shouldn’t I, though!” Alec’s eyes 
were alight with astonished interest. 

' “ This evening,” his Uncle continued, 
“ we will go to the library and view it. 
When the night has fallen and the shutters 
are up, so we can be secure from all prying 
observation. Now to explain—not that 
" there is really anything further to tell 
stave that the jewel has never for a moment 
passed out of my safe custody." 

- 1 Alec felt the keenest excitement, coupled 

with a sense of increasing bewilderment. 

“But—but,” he stammered, “then the 
detective has been on a fool’s errand.” 
i “Has he?—you seem to forget I was 
Jeft for murdered. But,” Mr. Akerston 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, “now 
listen to me. The night Rovensky made 
bis desperate attack he thought he had 
effected his escape, carrying with him 
the, wonderful stone. There, however, he 
was mistaken, for it was not the real stone 


he had captured at all. It was a spurious 
imitation I had had made and kept in the 
rose-coloured wadding and leather wrap¬ 
pings in the top part of the box, while 
underneath, in the little secret drawer 
that no one knew of, reposed the actual 
treasure. That is the real story. ” 

Mr. Akerston paused for a moment, then 
added : 

“While you were on your way to 
St. Judes, consciousness returning, I dis¬ 
covered what had really happened. My 
first thought was for the diamond. It was 
still secure in the little secret drawer. I 
hid it in a closet in my room. Then, 
attempting to ring the bell (for I found 
myself quite alone), I fell in a swoon by 
the side of the bed.” 

There was a minute’s silence. 

“ Now, after the events of last night, 
if your version is to be relied upon ”—the 
uncle bent upon the nephew a singularly 
piercing glance—“ it would seem that the 
Jew has made a second attempt to gain 
possession of the jewel. With the whole 
neighbourhood inflamed to give the news 
of his arrest, this appears absurd, prepos¬ 
terous, the audacity of the thing beyond 
words—and yet ” 

“ But, Uncle Andrew,” exclaimed Alec 
breathlessly, “it is so, I know—I’m 
certain.” 

“ Well, on the strength of your assertion 
I communicated at once with Bridgeman,” 
Mr. Akerston said. “ Now for the rest of 
our programme this evening.” 

The orange and lemon of the summer 
sky had long faded, and in its place had 
fallen a cloudy twilight before Alec’s 
summons came to the library. This was 
Mr. Akerston’s special sanctum. The lad 
rarely entered it. The room was large and 
dreary, lined with bookcases filled with 
musty volumes- 

Alec wondered if his Uncle ever dis¬ 
turbed one: they looked to himself 
always the same, untouched by the flight 
of time. On the hearth smouldered the 
untidy ashes of a wood fire. Though it was 
an August evening, the gaunt north room 
was not oppressively warm. Alec glanced 
round, speculating as to what precious 
casket his Uncle had now consigned the 
treasure. Mr. Akerston seemed to read 
the look. He pointed to a strong leather 
bag lying on the table. 

“ I keep the diamond simply in that,” 
he said, “wrapped up in wadding and 
locked away in my room.” 

As he spoke he opened the bag and lifted 
out a large lump of soft wadding. With 
caressing touch his fingers parted the 
clinging stuff. Then suddenly the diamond 
lay revealed. A gleaming, many-coloured 
prism of light, flashing points of fire in 
-the flickering glow of the candles. 

“ Oh,” said Alec, with a long-drawn 
breath, “ it’s magnificent, it’s wonderful. 
It was worth the stealing. What an ass 
the beggar must have been to decamp with 
the wrong stone.” 

“ He has you, I should say, largely to 
thank for that; your promptness in coming 
to my assistance.” 

Mr. Akerston, as he spoke, was rapidly 
packing the jewel away again, as though 
he feared even Alec’s absorbed regard. 


Having safely replaced it, he turned to the 
lad. 

“ I have shown you this that you may 
be on your guard. That man has the cun¬ 
ning of the evil one.” His voice had 
dropped to a whisper. “ What was that ? ” 
He started sharply, and peered anxiously 
about him. Alec also looked suddenly 
round, impelled by a queer sensation that 
was like an undefined fear. But the large 
library lay in unbroken Btillness. Mr. 
Akerston gave a slight shudder. He 
laughed a little unpleasantly— 

“ Some one is treading over my grave.” 
Then, in low hasty tones, “ I have de¬ 
cided,” he added, “ not to keep the jewel 
in my own custody. This affair has got 
on my nerves. I am going now to put it 
under lock and key; you can come with 
me if you like.” 

CHAPTER VI.—HARTLEY CATCHES IT HOT. 

One afternoon a few days later, as Alec 
was returning from St. Judes, entering 
the grounds he caught sight of some one 
moving in the Wilderness. Rather to his 
surprise, he saw it was his Uncle. Some 
garden tools lay by Mr. Akerston’s side, 
with which he had evidently been busy. 

“Holloa, Uncle Andrew!” cried Alec; 
“ what are you up to—gardening? ” 

At the sound of Alec’s voice Mr. Aker¬ 
ston started violently. Absorbed in his 
occupation, he had evidently considered 
himself alone. 

Alec pushed his way through the tangled 
growth. As he did so, he noticed his Uncle 
was not wearing his spectacles. Mr. 
Akerston also seemed suddenly to become 
aware of it. 

“ Why, bless me,” he exclaimed quickly, 
as he began searching hurriedly through 
his pockets. After a moment the familiar 
blue glasses came into view, and were rest¬ 
ing as usual on the bridge of his nose. 

“ Sometimes,” he said, turning to Alec, 
“ I think I can really see better without 
them.” 

“ Then I’m jolly certain I’d never wear 
them.” 

“ Ah, so speaks youth. Yet on many 
occasions I find they are still a great pro¬ 
tection; I hope, however, the time will 
soon come when I shall be able to discard 
them altogether.” 

“ I hope so too,” said Alec cheerfully. 
“ I say, though, you must have been jolly 
busy down here lately; why, you’ve moved 
the whole of that rockery.” 

“What if I have?” answered Mr. 
Akerston, a trifle testily. 

“ Well,” as Alec still stood looking with 
interest, “ do you think the alteration an 
improvement now it’s completed ? ” 

“ I should hardly have thought any 
alteration worth the making; the old 
place has been so allowed to run to waste.” 

Mr. Akerston made no answer. Then, 
seeing Alec still loitered, he glanced up, 
a sharp irritation in his voice. 

“ Tea will be served directly,” he said. 
“ You know how I dislike being kept wait¬ 
ing for meals. You had better go in and 
change.” 

As Alec turned away the thought 
occurred to him that his dress—he had 
been helping Hartley paint a boat— 
scarcely required more attention than that 
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of his Uncle, whose clothes were soiled 
and stained by their contact with moist 
earth and the rough bric-a-brac he had 
been handling. Turning from the Wilder¬ 
ness and glancing back. Alec saw his Uncle 
was standing looking after him with a 
curious, furtive expression that surprised 
him. 

Tea was rather a dreary meal, Mr. 
Akerston for the most part preferring 
silence. At its close Alec was glad to 
escape from the atmosphere of the gloomy 
house to the garden. He walked without 
thinking in what direction his steps carried 
him. 

Suddenly he halted; he was directly in 
front of the opening leading into the Wil¬ 
derness. He glanced through the thick 
shrubs to the freshly altered rockery. 

“ Queer what on earth Uncle Andrew 
should have gone to the trouble of moving 
that for.” 

He turned sharply aside, with no wish 
that his Uncle should think he was inter¬ 
fering. and as he did so he caught sight 
of Mr. Akerston’s face pressed against one 
of the windows of the dining-room, watch¬ 
ing him intently. 

Alec shrugged. “ Well, I’m bothered if 
I know what to make of it.” 

He started off down the carriage-drive, 
whistling. At the gate he encountered 
Hartley, with some fishing-nets over his 
shoulder and a basket of fish poised on 
his head. 

*' Whither awav, 0 man of fish ! ” hailed 
Alec. 

“ Home to St. Judes,” laughed the young 
fisherman. He set down his basket and 
crossed to the gate. 

“You are not round in this direction 
often,” said Alec. 

“No, a bit out of my way as a rule, 
but I’ve been all day in Luchester. I’ve 
a few hours’ fishing to-morrow. If you’d 
care to come, I’d bring the boat round to 
Penwithin’s Cove.” 

“ Right ho ! I’ll be there.” 

“How are things going at the Court? ” 

“ Oh, rum,” said Alec. 

He recounted to Hartley the incident of 
the rockery. 

“ Bob,” he cried suddenly, “ I wish 
you’d come right inside and have a squint. 
I can’t understand it at all. It must have 
taken Uncle Andrew days to do. The 
queer part is when he can have found the 
time, for he rarely leaves the house. We 
can get into the Wilderness from here.” 

Alec began pushing his way through the 
shrubs, thus avoiding the main entrance, 
which was in full view of the Court-house. 
Hartley followed. They gained the 
rockery. The work of moving had evi¬ 
dently been accomplished to a great nicety, 
all traces of recent freshness having been 
obliterated, as far as it was possible, with 
singular ingenuity. 

Hartley drew in his breath with a 
whistle. 

“This has been no easy task.” He 
stooped and lifted up one of the logs. “ It 
isn’t just child’s play shifting these about. 
I should never have believed your Uncle 
had had the strength for it, sir.” 

He put down the piece of wood, turning 
to a larger block. “Just look how this 
has been jammed in, not coming out in a 
hurry. There must be some reason for 


labour like this.” He gave the carefully 
adjusted wood a tug. 

Alec laid a hand on his arm. As though 
in answer to Hartley’s words, a thought 
had flashed into his mind. Was it possible, 
after all, his Uncle had been making 
another secret hiding-place for his 
treasured diamond. 

“ Let it be, Bob," he said quickly. “ I 

think perhaps I know—I mean—er-” 

He broke off in confusion. 

“ Move another of those logs at your 
peril! ” A voice cold and cutting, that 
rasped out discordant as a file, flung the 
words at Hartley. 

Hartley let go the log he had been 
attempting to lift and started back. Alec 
jumped as though he had been shot. 

“ Cowards, both of you, and afraid,” 
the fierce voice continued. 

The next moment Mr. Akerston forced 
his way through a clump of shrubs, Jbehind 
which he had evidently stood hidden. His 
spectacled face was pale and livid w’ith 
anger. 

For an instant Alec stared, too astonished 
to speak. 

“ How dare you bring this fellow here 
to overhaul my work ? ” 

Alec saw the blood fly to Hartley’s face. 
He hastened, bewildered, to offer some 
explanation. 

“ Uncle Andrew, what do you mean? I 
met Bob in the road and mentioned you 
had been moving a rockery. I wondered 
why—I asked him in to see it—and—- 
and-” 

Alec hesitated, for his explanation was 
not quite easy w’ith that new idea of his 


Uncle’s motive dominating his mind. Mr. 
Akerston seemed to read in his uncertainty 
the signs of guilt. He turned fiercely to 
Hartley. 

“ What was really your motive for 
coming in here ? ” 

“ I don’t know that I had any real 
motive, as you are pleased to put it,” the 
young fisherman answered bluntly. “ I 
met Master Alec outside. He said you had 
been shifting a rockery, and he asked me 
to look at it.” 

“If you have no more adequate excuse 
than that, you had better take yourself off. 
I may be called eccentric, but I won’t have 
the idle fisher chaps of St. Judes loafing 
about my property, or trespassing on my 
grounds. So be off—do you hear ? ” 

Alec felt his cheeks burn. Never before 
had he heard his Uncle speak with such 
insolence to any man. He saw Hartley 
clench his fist, an angry light leap in his 
eyes. 

“ Uncle Andrew, you have no right to 
use such a tone as that to Bob! ” he cried 
hotly. 

“Silence!” shouted Mr. Akerston. 

The next moment the fisherman turned 
steadily on his heel. At the gate he looked 
round. 

“ You should learn to keep a civil tongue 
in your head, Mr. Akerston,” he called 
back. “Good night to you, Master Alec; 
remember if at any time you want my 
help I’m to be relied upon.” 

He met coolly the furious glance Mr. 
Akerston darted at him, then swung off 
whistling down the road. 

(To be continued.) 


* * * 


The Minute Gun at Sea. 

OADSDT (if ho u being washed away ): “ Chaps have often reproached mo for the loudness of my summer 
suit; I only hope it will be heard now 1 “ 
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TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 

A STORY OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERIES. 


T rade was brisk next day, and con¬ 
tinued brisk for a fortnight. From 
Coachman’s Cove to Seal Cove, from Seal 
Cove to Black Arm, from Black Arm to 
Harbour Round and Little Harbour Deep 
went the Spot Cash. She entered with 
gay signal flags and a multitude of little 
Union Jacks flying; and no sooner was 
the anchor down than the phonograph 
began its musical invitation to draw near 
and look and buy. And there was 
presently candy for the children; and 
there were undeniable bargains for the 
mothers. 

In the evening—under a quiet starlit 
sky—Skipper Bill “tussled” gloriously 
with “ The Lost Pirate,” and Bobby 
North shook the hornpipe out of his very 
toes, and Bill Topsail wistfully piped the 
well-loved old ballads of the coast in a 
tender treble; and after that Sefior 
Fakerino created no end of mystification 
and applause by extracting half-dollarB 
from the vacant air, and discovering three 
small chicks in an empty top-hat, and 
producing eggs at will from Bagg’s 
capacious mouth, and with a mere wave 
of his wand changing the blackest of ink 
into the most delicious of lemonade. 
The folk of that remote coast were 
delighted. They had never been amused 
before; and they craved amusement—like 
little children. 

Trade followed as a matter of course. 

Trade was brisk as any heart could wish 
up the White Bay coast to the first harbours 
of the northern reaches of the French 
shore; and there it came to an appalling 
full stop. The concerts were patronised 
as before; but no fish came aboard for 
exchange. 

“ I can’t bear to look the calendar in 
the face,” Archie complained. 

The Spot Cash then lay at anchor in 
Englee. 

“ ’Tis the fifteenth o’ August,” said 
Billy TopsaiL 

“ Whew ! ” Archie whistled. “ Sixteen 
days only to the first of September! ” 

“ What’s the matter, anyhow? ” Skipper 
Bill inquired. 

“ The Black Eagle's the matter," said 
Archie, angrily. “ She’s swept these 
harbours clean. She cleaned out Englee 
yesterday.” 

“Stand by, all hands!" roared the 
skipper. 

“What’s up, skipper?" asked Archie. 

“ Nothin’," replied the skipper; “ that’s 
the trouble. But the mains’l will be up 
afore very long if there’s a rope’s end 
handy,” he added. “ We’ll chase the 
Black Eagle.” 

They caught the Black Eagle at anchor 
in Conch that evening. She was deep in 
the water. Apparently her hold was full: 
there were the first signs of a deck-load of 
fish to be observed. In a run ashore 
Archie very soon discovered the reason of 
her extraordinary success. He returned 
to the deck of the Spot Cash in a towering 
rage. The clerk of the Black Eagle had 
put np the price of fish and cut the price 
of every pound and yard of merchandise 
aboard his vessel. No wonder she had 
loaded. No wonder the folk of the French 
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Shore had emptied their stages of the 
summer’s catch. 

And what was the Spot Cash to do? 
Where was she to get her fish ? By selling 
at less than cost and buying at more than 
the market price? Nothing of the sort! 
Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm A Company 
were not going to be ruined by that sort 
of folly. Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm A 
Company couldn’t have any fish. The 
powerful firm of Armstrong & Company, of 
St. John’s, was going to put the poor little 
firm of Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm A 
Company out of business—going to snuff 
’em out— had, snuffed ’em out. The best 
thing Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm A Com¬ 
pany could do was to get to cover and 
call cash trading as big a failure as 
had ever been made in Newfoundland 
business. 

“ Isn’t fair! ” Archie complained, 
aboard the Spot Cash. “ It’s dirty busi¬ 
ness, I tell you.” 

“ Let’s fire away, anyhow,” said Jimmy 
Grimm. 

“ It isn’t fair of dad,” Archie repeated, 
coming as near to the point of tears as a 
boy of his age well could. It’s a low trick 
to cut a small trader’s throat like this. 
They can out-sail us and keep ahead of 
us; and they’ll under-sell and over-buy us 
wherever we go. When they’ve put ub 
out of business, they’ll go back to the old 
prices. It isn’t fair of dad,” he burst 
out. “ I tell you, it isn’t fair! ” 

“ Lend a hand here,” said Bill “ We’ll 
see what they do.” 

A pretence of hauling up the mainsail 
was made aboard the'Spot Cash. There' 
was an immediate stir on the deck of the 
Black Eagle; the hands were called from 
the forecastle. 

“Look at that!” said Archie, in 
disgust. 

Both crews laughed and gave it up. 

“ It isn’t like your dad,” said Bill o’ 
Burnt Bay. “ I’ll lay you alongside the 
Black Eagle, Archie," he added, “ an’ you 
can have a little yarn with Skipper 
George.” 

Skipper George Rumm was glad to see 
Archie—glad in a too bland way, in whioh, 
however, Archie did not detect a very 
ohvious nervousness. Three eighty-five 
for fish? Yes; the skipper did believe 
that Tommy Bull was paying three eighty - 
five. No; he didn’t know the market price 
in St. John’s. Flour and pork and sugar 
and tea? No; the skipper didn’t know 
just what Tommy Bull was selling flour 
and pork and sugar and tea at. You see, 
Tommy Bull was clerk of the Black Eagle ; 
and that was the clerk’s business. Tommy 
Bull was ashore just then; the skipper 
didn’t just quite know when he’d come 
aboard. Were these prices Sir Archibald’s 
orders? Really. Skipper George didn’t 
know. Tommy Bull knew all about that; 
and Tommy Bull had clerked in these 
waters long enough to keep the firm's 
business to himself. Tommy Bull was 
close-mouthed; he wouldn’t be likely to 
blab Sir Archibald’s orders in every 
harbour of the coast or whisper them in the 
ear of a rival trading clerk. 

This last thrust was too much for 


Archie’s dignity. He leaped from the 
deck of the Black Eagle into his own punt 
in a greater rage than ever. 

“ There’s t’ be a spell o’ rough weather," 
was Skipper George’s last words. 

The pnnt moved away. 

“ Skipper Bill,” said Archie, “ the 
nearest telegraph station is at Tilt Cove. 
Can we make it in a night?” 

“ If the wind holds,” the skipper 
answered. 

“ Then we’ll try,” said Archie. 

The predicament was explained to 
Donald North and Jimmy Grimm and Billy 
Topsail. The Spot Cash could have no 
more fish as long as the Black Eagle paid 
three eighty-five with the St. John’s 
market at three thirty-five? But was the 
market at three thirty-five? Hadn’t the 
Black Eagle later information ? That must 
be found out; and from Tilt Cove it 
could be discovered in two hours. So up 
went the Bails of the Spot Cash, and, with 
the Black Eagle following, she jockeyed 
out of the harbour. Presently, when she 
had laid a course for Cape John and Tilt 
Cove, the Black Eagle came about and beat 
back to Conch. 

Next morning—and dirty weather was 
promised for the day—the Spot Cash 
dropped anchor in the shelter of the cliff 
at Tilt Cove, and Billy Topsail pulled 
Archie ashore. It was in Archie’s heart 
to accuse his father’s firm of harsh dealing 
with a small competitor; but he resolved 
to do no more than ask the price of fish. 
The answer would be significant of all that 
the lad wished to know; and if the great 
firm of Armstrong & Company had deter¬ 
mined to put obstacles in the way of Top¬ 
sail, Armstrong. Grimm A Company, even 
to the point 01 ruin, there was no help 
for Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm A Com¬ 
pany. Archie would ask no quarter. 

“ Make haste ! ” Skipper Bill called from 
the deck of the Spot Cash. “ I’ve no love 
for this harbour in a gale o’ wind." It was 
poor shelter at best. 

“ Much as I can,” Archie shouted back. 

The boy sent this telegram : 

Tilt Cove, August 16 . 

Armstrong d- Company, 

St. John’s. 

Price of fish. 

Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm d- 
Company. 

There was nothing to do bat wait. 
Sir Archibald would be in his little office 
overlooking his wharves and shipping. It 
would not be long. And the reply pre¬ 
sently came : 

St. John's, August 16 . 

Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm <£■ 

Company , 

Aboard Spot Cash, 

Tilt Cove. 

Still three thirty-five. A to rise probable. 

Armstrong d - Company. 

Archie Armstrong was hurt. He could 
hardly conceive that his father had planned 
the ruin of his undertaking and the loss 
of his honour. But what was left to 
think? Would the skipper and clerk of 
the Black Eagle deliberately court dis- 
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charge? And discharge it would be— 
discharge in disgrace. There was no 
excase for this amazing change in prices. 
No; there was no explanation but that 
they were proceeding upon Sir Archibald’s 
orders. It was inconceivable that they 
should be doing anything else. Archie 
would ask no quarter of his father; but 
he would at least let Sir Archibald know 
that he was aware of the difference between 
fair and unfair competition. Before he 
boarded the Spot Cash he despatched this 
message : 

Tilt Cove, August 16 . 

Armstrong Jb Company, 

St. John's. 

Black Eagle paying three eighty-fire. 
Underselling flour, pork, tea, sugar. Why 
don't you play fair? 

Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm 
Company. 

If Archie Armstrong could have been 
in the little office which overlooked the 


wharves to observe the effect of that 
message upon Sir Archibald, he would not 
only have been amazed, but would have 
come to his senses in a good deal less time 
than he actually did. The first item 
astounded and bewildered Sir Archibald; 
the second—the brief expression of dis¬ 
trust—hurt him sorely. But he had no 
time to be sentimental. Three eighty-five 
for fish ! What was the meaning of that ? 
Cut prices on flour, pork, sugar, and tea! 
What was the meaning of that? Sir 
Archibald saw in a flash what it meant to 
Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm & Company. 
But what did it mean to Armstrong k 
Company? Sir Archibald flushed and per¬ 
spired with wrath. He pushed buttons— 
he roared orders—he scribbled telegrams. 
In ten minutes, so vociferous was his 
rage, so intense his purpose, it was known 
from one end of the establishment to the 
other that the Rlark Eagle must be com¬ 
municated with at once. 

But Armstrong & Company could not 


manage to communicate with the Black 
Eagle direct, it seemed. Armstrong & 
Company might, however, communicate 
with the Spot Cash, now at Tilt Cove 
and possibly bound north. Doubtless by 
favour of the clerk of the Spot Cash Arm¬ 
strong k Company would be able to speak 
orders in the ear of Skipper George 
Rtunm. 

“ Judd ! ” Sir Archibald roared. 

The pale little clerk appeared on the 
bound. 

“ Rush this,” said Sir Archibald. 

The message read : 

St. John's, August 16 . 

Archibald Armstrong //., 

On board Spot Cash, 

Tilt Cove. 

Please oblige order Black Eagle St. 
John’s forthunth. This your authority. 

Armstrong Jb Company. 

[To he continued.) 


THE FAGTHORPE MYSTERY. 

By VICTOR R. NBNDICK, 

Author of “ The Priory Ghost." “ The Brotherhood of the Beech" etc. 


Othorpe School is a picturesque cluster 
of buildings about a mile from the 
town. The oldest portion is of grey stone, 
and has a curious octagonal tower at one 
corner. To this structure there have been 
added from time to time various buildings 
in red brick. And each succeeding archi¬ 
tect seems to have worked in his own 
style. 

The result can be imagined. Hardly 
any two rooms are alike, and the place is 
full of winding passages, odd corners, and 
narrow staircases. Walk where you will, 
you come upon unexpected twists and 
tarns which baffle newcomers for months. 

The octagonal tower is Doctor Cram- 
well’s favourite part. On the first floor 
he has his private study. Here he retires 
when the work of the day is done. On 
the second floor he has his library and 
museum, which is full of quaint musty 
volumes and various scientific specimens. 

Not far away from the octagonal tower 
are the dormitories of the fifth form. The 
first of these dormitories is a long narrow 
room with a low, uneven ceiling. 

Four beds are here, and four heads press 
the pillows, just dropping off to slumber. 
Suddenly a loud noise resounds through 
the place, and four boys bound up in bed 
and look round sleepily in the semi¬ 
darkness. 

"Fallen out of bed, Harper? ” grunted 
Gibson, the senior. 

"Me? No. What’s wrong?” came a 
still sleepier voice. 

“ What was it ? " yawned Wales from 
the farther end. 

“ What’s the row ? ” called Barry at the 
same moment. 

" I thonght I heard something,” said 
Gibson, listening. 

" Sure I did,” declared Wales. 

“ A loud bang ! ” affirmed Barry. 

" Hark ! ” interrupted Harper. 

The four listened intently. The sound 


CHAPTER I.—AN ALARMING DISCOVERY. 

of voices came from somewhere near at 
hand. There was an urgent, excited ring 
In the tones which roused the lads out of 
their drowsiness. 

"That’s Mr. Flitwick’s voice!” 
whispered one. 

“ Old Jolillot’s, too ! ” exclaimed another. 

“ Something’s up ! ” cried a third. 

“ Fire, perhaps ! ” hazarded Barry. 

“ Window blown in, more likely,” sug¬ 
gested Gibson. “ Listen to the wind ! ” 

Louder grew the voices until the four 
youths could stand it no longer. 

“ I’ll tell you what, you fellows,” de¬ 
clared Gibson. "I can’t stick this; it 
makes me creepy.” 

He sprang out of bed. The others did 
likewise. In a moment they were all at the 
door, peering out. 

Near by was the head of the stairs. A 
light was dancing about in the corridor 
below. It was from this corridor, too, that 
the voices came. 

“ It came from that way, I think,” said 
Mr. Flitwick’s voice. 

" No, no—pardon me! ” came up in 
Monsieur Jolillot’s excited tones. " It was 
from ze ozer way.” 

“ Then we will try both,” said Mr. Flit- 
wick. " Come here first and—Hallo ! 
Gibson, Wales. Harper! Anything wrong 
up there, boys ? ” 

The four occupants of the nearest dor¬ 
mitory stood at the head of the stairs, peer¬ 
ing down interestedly. 

"We heard a strange noise, sir,” began 
Gibson. 

"A loud bang.” added Barry. 

" Out. And from zat way, is it not 
so?” put in Jolillot. 

" A door perhaps,** suggested Wales. 

" Too loud for that," said the Master. 

" A chimney blown down ? ” hazarded 
Harper. 

"We must see, anyhow,” declared Mr. 
Flitwick. 


Candle in hand, the Master led the way 
down the corridor, peering in every room 
as he passed. Behind him trooped the 
four boys in pyjamas and slippers, while 
Monsieur Jolillot, the French Master, 
brought up the rear, getting more and 
more excited as each place was drawn 
blank. 

The noise they made roused the boys in 
other dormitories, so the procession of 
pyjamas swelled at every moment. 

“I was just about to retire myself,” 
explained Mr. Flitwick, stopping in some 
perplexity at the end of the corridor. 
“ I certainly heard a most extraordinary 
clatter and rushed out to find Monsieur 
Jolillot, who had been similarly aroused. 
Yet there seems to be nothing amiss. 
Doctor Cramwell is out, I fancy. I know 
his people are all away at a party, and 
he did not appear at supper. I suppose 
his study is locked.” 

“ We must see! ’* exclaimed the French 
Master, eager to solve the mystery. He 
hurried energetically to the door of the 
octagonal room and tried the handle. It 
turned. 

"See, it is open!” he cried, opening 
the door. Then he walked in, saying 
apologetically, " Pray, excuse us, Doctor 

Cram-and broke off sharply with a 

cry of horror. 

All turned and rushed towards him. 
Jolillot had entered the study. Their 
pent-up feelings were not calmed by hear¬ 
ing him scream out, " Murdair ! Queek ! 
It is murdair! ” 

The crowd burst into the study after 
him, then stood appalled. 

Lying on the carpet, with the moonlight 
streaming down on his white face, lay the 
body of Doctor Cramwell, the Headmaster 
of Fagthorpe! Behind where his head lay 
the green carpet was copiously splashed 
with a dark red stain. 

[To he continued.) 
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The Yarn of a Redskins’ Raid. 


“"^es,” said Mike slowly, as he puffed 

X clouds of smoke from a pipe which 
looked as weather-beaten as himself, “you 
shall have a yarn if you like.” A roaring 
fire of pine-logs threw a cheerful glow 
around, as we three prospectors lay 
grouped about it. 

Fortunes were not picked up without 
a struggle when I was a youngster (the 
old fellow began). Then a pioneer had to 
fight to exist at all, and just as a good 
soldier makes for the sound of the guns, 
so it was with us, for we knew that our 
one chance of making way against our 
enemies lay in standing by one another 
when danger threatened; but 1 must get 
to my yarn. 

We had halted for the night not far 
from the source of the Rio Grande river, 
and everything looked so calm and peace¬ 
ful that not one of us dreamed that in a 
minute or two we should be fighting for 
our lives. 

The oxen were feeding on the rich 
young grass near the river, whilst my 
oung twelve-year-old brother Henry and 

were watering the horses at a pool near 
the waggons—our mode of conveyance in 
the old days before railways came. A 
couple of scouts were posted on some 
rising ground, whilst my father and eldest 
brother Arthur—a strapping fellow of 
eighteen—with our other two hands were 
collecting wood, and my mother, sister, 
and the other women were busily engaged 
near the camp fire making flapjacks and 
cooking supper. 

For months we had been travelling 
from the goldfields of California towards 
Kansas, whither we were bound, and were 
immediately below the pass by which we 
were to cross the Rocky Mountains, whose 
distant peaks towerea up into the sky. 
My father had sold his claim very 
profitably, and our belongings filled three 
ox waggons, whilst we had some good 
horses for hunting and scouting on, and 
were well armed. 

Suddenly I saw the scout posted on a 
wooded knoll come rushing down, as he 
whistled wildly to attract my father’s at¬ 
tention. We knew well enough what it 
meant—Redskins about; and horses and 
oxen were quickly secured to the waggon 
wheels and the women stowed underneath 
the waggons, with spare arms, powder, 
and shot handy. The men and boys were 
scattered round with loaded rifles, con¬ 
cealed behind biscuit boxes, cooking pots, 
piles of wood, or whatever came handy. 

We had barely got ready before the 
Redskins were upon us. There must 
have been at least eighty of them in war 
paint and feathers, all mounted, their 
tomahawks gleaming in the rays of the 
setting sun, as with yells and blood¬ 
curdling war-whoops they charged down 
on us, on all sides at once, led by a noble- 
looking warrior, evidently their chief. 

“ Steady, lads,” said my father, quite 
quietly : “ make sure of your aim.” 

As the crack of the rifles rang out, 
several saddles were emptied, yet the 
Red men still came on; but just as they 
seemed to have overwhelmed us, we were 
ready for them again with fresh weapons, 
handed to us by the women, loaded with 
buckshot, which did severe execution at 
such close range. 

Many of the foremost now fell back, 
blinded by the shot and staggering on 
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their horses like drunken men from the 
agony of the biting lead. The big chief 
seemed to bear a charmed life, for in spite 
of his size he was evidently untouched, 
though he retired slowly, and was the last 
to take shelter behind some fir trees. 

We began to hope that they had had 
enough, and were congratulating our¬ 
selves on our success, when showers of 
arrows began to fall amongst us; but being 
well covered, no one was seriously 
wounded, though I got an arrow in the 
calf of my leg, which I had stuck out too 
far in my endeavours to get into a more 
comfortable position for firing. 

“Now look out, pards,” called out Bob, 
our Kansas man; and he was right, for, 
covered by the shower of arrows, down 
swept the Redskins, led by Chakagok, 
their trusty chief, and though half a dozen 
of them were bowled over, the others 
were not to be denied, but meant getting 
in with their tomahawks. 

Every one of us, both men and women, 
now felt that death stared us in the face; 
but just as the braves' huge chief raised 
his arm to strike at my father, whom 
instinct seemed to have told him was our 
leader, the situation changed. To our 
amazement ahd relief, a rousing British 
cheer sounded in our ears, accompanied by 
the crack, crack of rifles, evidently fired 
by men concealed in the bushes near us. 

This was too much for the Redskins, 
who turned and fled, leaving more than 
a dozen of their number dead, and two 
men badly wounded. Chakagok, in his 
pride of strength and cliiefship, stopped 
to wave his tomahawk derisively and to 
mutter warnings of a future meeting, but 
his recklessness cost him dear, for a 
bullet from one of our deliverers brought 
him ignominiously to the ground in the 
midst of his harangue. 

In spite of our fire, his braves pluckily 
carried him off, and little did we dream 
of the terrible results which would follow 
from his escaping alive, as we watched 
him borne away, the look of vengeance 
on his face terrible to see. 

Our friends in need now appeared upon 
the scene. There were but three of 
them, and bitter was the chagrin on the 
faces of our disabled foes when they learnt 
how few were the palefaces who had 
turned the tide of battle, for it maddened 
them to think that had Chakagok known 
how weak our reinforcements were, he 
might have overpowered the lot. 

“ Well, I calculate we were none too 
soon,” said the leader of the party, a 
Farmer Ransom, who had bowled over the 
Indian chief; “you were pretty nearly 
chawed up; fought well, too, and your 
women were wonderful.” 

Ransom and his friends were returning 
from a hunting trip, and on hearing the 
firing had galloped like good men and true 
to the rescue. The wounded Redmen, 
much to their surprise, were carefully 
tended, but one who was shot through the 
lungs died that night. 

After travelling a week with us our 
hunter friends left us to branch off towards 
their homes, delighted witli the present 
of some flour and tobacco, of which they 
had run out. 

The wounded man—known as the 
“ Deer ” amongst his own people—had his 
wound dressed by Ransom with consider¬ 
able skill, and as tho latter was departing 
the Redskin warned him to beware of 


Chakagok, who never forgave an injury, 
and told him plainly that if he ventured 
to remain in his lonely home, the chief 
would have his Bcalp before many moons 
had passed. Ransom little dreamed under 
•what awful circumstances he and 
Chakagok would next meet, as he laugh¬ 
ingly said he would shoot straigbter next 
time. 

A Redskin hates to be laughed at, 
especially when he is in earnest, so the 
“Deer” said no more; he had already 
stretched a point by thus warning the 
paleface of his chief’s hostility. He 
made a rapid recovery, and suddenly 
disappeared one night without a word of 
thanks for all that had been done for him. 

On reaching Kansas we settled down in 
a beautiful valley, with a river flowing 
through it, which eventually runs into the 
Arkansas, and before the summer was 
over we had run up substantial log houses, 
with a high loopholed stockade all round 
the homestead to keep out Indians, and 
also the bears, wolves, and foxes which 
we knew might prowl around when the 
cold became severe. 

Our old friend Farmer Ransom, now our 
nearest neighbour, rode into our stock- 
yard one evening to see how we were get¬ 
ting on. His home—Birch Ranch—was 
some fifteen miles from Valley Ranch, as 
we called our new home, so of course he 
w’as made to stop the night, and at supper 
I heard him talking to my father of the 
Redskins, who he said had lately given 
trouble to some settlers away south. As 
he rode away next morning up our peace¬ 
ful -looking valley, we little guessed the 
tragic end which was so soon to overtake 
him. 

About a month afterwards we had all 
gone to bed early one night as usual, 
trusting entirely to our dogs for security, 
though as they so often barked at foxes 
and other wild animals we had gradually 
got to sleep through their barking. On 
the night I speak of, I awoke with a 
start, to hear not only the dogs barking 
furiously, but a man outside the stockyard 
gate yelling wildly in his endeavours to 
wake us up. 

We none of us took long to hustle on our 
clothes, feeling sure from the tones of that 
man’s voice that something serious was 
the matter. When we got into the kitchen 
we found my father giving some food to 
a terrified-looking man of immense height, 
who begged us, between the mouthfuls of 
food which he took, to hurry. A few 
minutes later we were in the saddle, and 
riding as fast as the darkness would allow, 
guided by the haggard-looking man who 
had appeared so unexpectedly at our 
ranch, whilst my father explained to us 
what had happened. 

That evening the “ Deer ” had appeared 
at Birch Ranch to warn the Ransoms that 
his people would attack the place that 
night, so he was not the ungrateful fellow 
we had fancied him. No wonder poor 
Holloway—our guide—was anxious, for, 
besides the Ransoms, he had left at Birch 
Ranch his young wife and child, who 
might at any moment be at the mercy of 
their relentless euemies. He knew the 
country well, and hence his selection for 
the job he had been given. 

It was about half-past eleven when we 
left our homestead, and before very long 
the blackness of night began to give 
way before the silvery rays of the moon. 
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and we were able to get along much faster, 
but the trail was so overgrown with 
tangled wild vines and poison ivy that we 
had to ride in single hie. At last we 
began to go down hill, and knew that we 
were descending the canon which wound 
round into the valley in which Birch 
Ranch lay. 

As we pushed on, floundering through 
the thick underbrush, the homestead was 
still hidden from us by a wooded spur 
that ran downwards into the mighty 
hollow; and as we drew near the point 
where the trail turned and wound round 
it, sounds of strife were wafted to us by 
the night wind, Indian war-whoops and 
the cracking of rifles combining to dis¬ 
turb the peace of night. Then the firing 
died away, and only those horrible blood¬ 
curdling yells could be heard ; then—how 
we prayed we might be deceived—we 
fancied we could hear the screams of 
women and little children. 

As we dug in our spurs and hurried 
round the point where the trail curled, I 
shall never forget the sight which met 
our eyes, and told us that we had come 
too late ! 

We were now’ quite near the ranch, 
which was in the hands of the Redskins, 
and showed up clearly in the moonlight. 
The stockade on one side was blazing 
furiously, whilst the Indians’ ponies stood 
outside with only a few of the braves in 
charge. Redmen could be seen busily 
engaged in. passing goods through an 
opening in the stockade, where it was not 
burning, whilst others fastened such 
things as were to be carried away on 
the horses. 

With much difficulty my father kept 
back Hollov. ly from dashing recklessly 
forward to avenge the terrible fate which 
he now felt sure must have overtaken his 
family, and managed to draw him with us 
behind some spruce firs. We were all 
just mad with anger, and if ever anger 
was justified, ours surely was then, and we 
resolved to teach the bloodthirsty crew 
below us that white men do not allow 
their wives and children to be murdered 
with impunity. 

There had evidently been a fierce fight, 
for Indians lay heaped in front of the 
loopholes of the stockade, the outlines of 
the dark mounds being clearly shown by 
the flames. We estimated from what we 
could Bee of the number of Redskins now 
moving about, and the number of their 
ponies, that many of their braves had been 
killed, but that nearly fifty were still 
left. 

We decided to hobble our horses and 
leave them hidden among the trees, and 
then to crawl along to a small grove close 
to where the enemy's, ponies stood. From 
there we were to pick off the horse-holders 
with our rifles, which would stampede the 
ponies, and certainly bring their owners 
upon the scene, for no races which fight 
much on horseback can bear being 
separated from their mounts, upon which 
they depend in case of need. By lying 
well concealed we should be able to keep 
our enemies in ignorance for some time 
of where our bullets came from, and so 
make matters more equal. We longed to 
be at it, as we crept noiselessly forward, 
for never knowing when we should drop 
on Redskin scouts made it jumpy work; 
but the enemy, having no suspicion that 
Holloway had gone for help, thought 
themselves perfectly secure from molesta¬ 
tion in their devilish work, and luckily 
bad none out. 

Nearer and nearer we crept towards the 
unsuspecting Reds with whom we so longed 
to settle accounts, till at last we could 
go no farther unseen, when we crawled 


into firing positions along the edge of 
the belt of wood. Picking our men, we 
fired, and all the horse-holders fell, whilst 
the terrified ponies dashed off in different 
directions. As we re-loaded, astonished 
Redskins rushed from the stockade in 
consternation and surprise. The American 
Indians are a superstitious people, and 
I verily believe that these braves thought 
that the spirits of the murdered Whites 
had sprung from the forest to fight against 
them and drive away their ponies. 

As our enemies rushed through the gap 
in the fence they gave us a capital target, 
and you may bet we made the most of our 
opportunity ; and so awful was the retri¬ 
bution which now overtook the murderers, 
that soon—except Chakagok, who was still 
unwounded—only a few wounded Indians, 
who crawled away in the darkness to die 
miserably among the wild gulches and 
tangled underbrush of the forest, were 
left of the bloodthirsty crew. The last 
Indian to leave the stockade had set fire 
to the farm buildings and house before 
quitting, and they blazed away furiously, 
sending showers of sparks up into the 
sky. Chakagok’s vengeance appeared 
complete, for not a soul seemed left alive. 

The terrors of that night were over for 
those brave pioneers who had finished 
their honest pioneer work and gone 
to rest; but Providence did not intend 
that their chief murderer should get 
away without paying the penalty of his 
crime, for, as he made a dash for the 
woods, with a mighty bound Holloway 
sprang forward to bar his path. With 
a grim smile the great Red chief swung 
his tomahawk above his head confident 
of killing at least another of the hated 
palefaces before joining his brothers in 
other hunting grounds. Flashing like 
silver in the moonlight the deadly weapon 
descended w T ith a crash, but only to shatter 
Holloway’s rifle with which he parried the 
blow. Mad at the loss of wife and child, 
the big ranchman dropped his now useless 
weapon and closed with his enemy, and 
so fearful w'as the grip of his muscular 
hands that Chakagok had to drop his 
tomahawk and seize his enemy instead. 

As the firelight from the burning logs 
played fitfully upon the faces of the 
struggling giants it added to the ferocity 
of their expressions, and I have often 
wished I could paint if only to put that 
weird scene on canvas. Fascinated, we 
forgot all else but the struggle before us, 
in w’hich neither combatant cared whether 
he lived or died, or meant to give or take 
quarter. 

There was not much to choose in height 
or weight between the men. and for a while 
the struggle seemed pretty equal as they 
swayed in each other’s grasp; but Hollo¬ 
way’s father, for several years before 
settling in America, had held the cham¬ 
pion wrestler’s belt for De\onshire, and 
later on had taught his son every trick of 
the wrestler’s art. In their blind fury the 
men struggled nearer and nearer to the 
blazing buildings, and just as Chakagok 
seemed to be getting the best of things, 
Holloway, pretending to slip, threw the 
chief off his guard, and so led him to 
relax his body grip and try for one on 
his enemy’s windpipe. Quick as light¬ 
ning the man of Devon seized upon this 
favourable moment, and threw Chakagok 
off his balance; and then, with a supreme 
effort—his great muscles standing out like 
steel bands—he suddenly raised his huge 
assailant off his feet, and the next 
moment to our horror and astonishment 
we saw the Indian chief flying over 
Holloway’s shoulder to fall with a crash 
right into a sea of fire, where he was 
swallowed up, without so much as a cry, 


by the flames of the resinous pine logs 
which roared and crackled as they blazed 
up into the sky. 

For some moments after the aw’ful pass¬ 
ing of Chakagok from the w’orld no one 
moved or spoke, and then we entered the 
stockade. The first thing that met our 
eye was poor Ransom lying right there 
stark and dead and scalpless. 

Whilst we were collecting the few 
bodies of our dead country-folk which 
had not been consumed in the flames, sud¬ 
denly, to our amazement, we heard a 
woman’s screams coming from a burning 
barn. Holloway and my father dashed 
off in an instant, followed by the rest of 
us, and, disregarding the blazing logs 
which fell in all directions, they rushed 
into the building from which the sounds 
had come and quickly reappeared from the 
midst of the flames with Holloway’s wife 
and child in their arms. They were not 
a moment too soon either, for they had 
hardly got clear of the burning building 
when the roof fell in with a crash, and 
soon nothing but the crackling names 
were left to show where the barn had 
been. 

“ Say, Mister,” Holloway remarked to 
my father as we rode home next day, 
‘‘ I’m glad anyway you stopped me right 
there last night when I was mad and 
wanted to be at those red fiends before 
they’d been scared, else I’d have been 
busted for sure, and they’d not have got 
it as hot as they did. She’d have been 
a widow even if she’d escaped alive,” he 
added, as he waved his pipe towards his 
wife, who rode alongside on an Indian 
pony with the child in her arms. “ I’ll 
not forget last night very quick,” he went 
on slowly, “ and the work I put in on 
your ranch will be none the worse for it 
anyway. I calculate the Almighty did not 
save our lives that we might sit around 
with our hands folded.” 

He never mentioned the matter again, 
but was true to his word. 

Here Mike bade us good-night, and a 
few minutes later we heard snores coming 
from his blanket. 


* * * 



Uncomfortable Situation. 

“ Hullo 1 What’s up ? " 

“ Well—look here I I don’t know what to do. 
Here's Aunt Caroline writing to say she’s coming 
down to see me. But that’s not all. She wants me 
to remind her to write her name in that hook she gave 
me—you know. ' How Little .Jim saved the Night 
Express' and I’ve torn out halt the pugea for puper- 
ekasiug 1 ” 
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Laughter. 

By PERCY V. BRADSHAW. 




O f all the cranks at school here—and 
there’s a pretty good assortment—I 
think Bateson takes “Double-First” in 
Crankery. 

Bateson is a great believer in the printed 
word. No matter how silly the opinion 
expressed, if it is printed, it carries the 
stamp of truth to Bateson. He finds 
almost the greatest interest in life in the 
“ Nuggets of Knowledge” type of paper— 
the sort of popular periodical that serves 
up its weekly statements in tabloid form, 
and rejoices in its popular methods of 
explaining scientific facts. For the last 
few days Bateson has been testing the 
opinions of a “ Psychologist of Inter¬ 
national Reputation,” whose researches on 
the subject of “ Laughter ” have recently 
been advertised prominently in Bateson’s 
favourite journal. 

I first became aware of B.’s latest hobby 
the other morning at break. I had just 
been given a couple of hundred lines for 
a trifling inattention to work—which 
needn’t be discussed here—and I was 
slouching through the playground when 
Bateson slid alongside. 

“ Laugh ! ” he exclaimed, without the 
slightest warning. I was in no mood for 
Bateson, and my very prompt reply was 
“Shunt!” But Bateson is not to be 
choked off easily, and, taking a tuning-fork 
out of his pocket, he knocked it on his boot 
and said, “ Beautiful E, isn’t it? Laugh, 
quick.” 

“ Ha, ha,” I bellowed, in the grim and 
mirthless manner of the “stage villain,” 
and Bateson, taking a printed slip out of 
his note-book, looked at it eagerly. 

“Yes, the chap’s quite right,” he 
remarked enthusiastically. “ A, E, I, 0, 
U. You laugh in E. You’re a phleg¬ 
matic and melancholy person.” 

“ I don’t know what rot you’ve got hold 
of,” I replied, “but if you can find me a 
chap to laugh merrily in X when he’s just 
had two hundred of Virgil, I want to shake 
him by the paw.” 

“ It’s wonderful! ” went on Bateson, 
enthusiastically ignoring me. “ The chap’s 
right every time, and though the subject’s 
a bit difficult, I’m getting the hang of it 
rippingly. It’s all a question of studying 
the note on which chaps laugh—and the 
vowel. Your note was E, and you laugh 
in AH. Now, I always laugh in A.” 


“No, thanks, old chap, if you don’t 
mind,” I interrupted, as he smiled, 
obviously preparing to give me a sample. 
Bateson's laugh is the neatest imitation of 
a hyena on the warpath I’ve ever heard. 
And he insisted on doing it at me. 
“ What’s it mean ? ” I asked. 

“ It means,” he replied, “ that I’m 
frank, loyal, versatile, and fond of bustle 
and movement.” 

“Yes,” I said, taking a step backward. 
“ I think you’re fond of bustle and move¬ 
ment. If you’re not, you’re going to get 
hurt.” 

Bateson’s “ bustle ” was most successful, 
and he left me, the very moment before 
my boot reached him, to bore some one else. 
I met him again just as wewere going back 
to the treadmill, and heard that he. had 
been able to make two more experiments 
which confirmed the Professor completely. 
One was on young Megson, who, I was 
told, laughed in the “I ” vowel and on 
D in music. He’s a bootlicking young fag, 
and it’s quite easy to believe the truth of 
Bateson’s remark that he was “timid, 
irresolute, affectionate, and ready to work 
for others.” 

During the rest of the morning I had 
an opportunity of studying the question 
of “ Laughs and their Relation to 
Character,” for Murton (the master of the 
Sixth) was taking English, and one of 
Shakespeare’s plays was giving him an 
opportunity of getting laughs from a class 
only too ready to encourage Murton’s 
silliest efforts. 

The first laugh I noticed was Bentley’s. 
It isn’t quite true to call it a laugh. It’s 
not nearly so hearty or sensible. It’s 
really a particularly aggravating giggle in 
a high soprano. Bentley could have made 
a first-class jackass or parrot, but he’s not 
a complete success as a boy. He’s badly 
in need of lessons on the subject, and his 
first exercises should be concentrated on 
the reform of his giggle. 

Bentley’s giggle at present is absolutely 
without control. If he’s nervous he giggles 
just as much as if he’s amused, and he 
giggles also when he’s frightened. Bent¬ 
ley’s an invaluable audience, for to people 
who don’t know him he’s a guaranteed 
antidote for the blues. To those who have 
Bentley thrust upon them for the best 
part of the year the giggle ceases to be 


amusing. It’s simply indicative of his 
silly, shallow, nervous character. He 
really has no sense of humour, and if yon 
met him he’d probably make you feel 
very uncomfortable, for he giggles on 
shaking hands, and breaks into giggles at 
about half-minute intervals throughout the 
conversation, until you feel convinced that 
you must have a smut on your face, or that 
your hair is doing something comic. 

But it’s really a pleasant study, this 
Laugh question, and I’ve made a few notes 
and little sketches as to other owners of 
laughs in the school. 

No. 1 is Langbridge—“Gertie” Lang- 
bridge—the “ pretty boy ” of the Fourth. 
He’s got crimpy hair, and a girl’s com¬ 
plexion. and rather nice teeth. But he’ll 
be better when he’s had another season’s 
footer. He really finds his prettiness 
rather a nuisance, and he even talks in 
desperation of going down to the village 
and asking the barber to give him a 
“ prison crop.” He often envies Podge 
Jarvis, whose features are displayed in my 
thumbnail note No. 2. 

Podge has a lovely gruff thick chortle of 
a laugh. It’s fat, well-fed and contented, 
developing into a snort. It’s never very 
loud or hearty, but he generally snorts 
hard when in the neighbourhood of the 
tuck shop. 

No. 3—Pat Denby—is one of our heavy¬ 
weight laughers. This is a grown-up 
laugh that will hardly ever alter. Pat is 
our most artful and popular prefect. His 
mouth will doom him if he ever thinks of 
entering for a beauty competition; but he’s 
got a good hefty honest laugh that’s medi¬ 
cine for the blues. 

No. 4 is Pat’s pal, Dickie Small. He 
doesn’t laugh very much, but he’s got an 
infectious grin. His mouth, like Pat’s, is 
almost too large to get into an ordinary 
sketch, and I’m full of apologies for not 
being able to publish a special model to 
scale of Dickie’s Smile Department. He’s 
a good chan. 

No. 5—Tommy Caffin—is the owner of a 
happy, untidy laugh. He never finishes it. 
It’s always hanging foolishly around his 
features, and when the laugh is apparently 
over the mouth hangs open ready to 
start again. Well-intentioned lad, but 
brainless. 

No. 6—Drummond Fraser. “ Drum ” is 
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a genial expansive youth, full of enthu¬ 
siasm, always buttonholing you to fire off 
bad riddles. He tells last year’s stones 
with the greatest conviction and belief in 
their fun, however dull they may be. He 
has a big infectious laugh—just a touch 
too much Scotch brogue in it, but it’ll pass. 

No. 7—Furnival, captain of the first 
footer team. His sense of humour hardly 
ever finds expression in laughter. He has 
a curious tric k of tucking his under lip 
under his teeth and drawing in his breath 
when he’s excited or interested. He 
doesn’t grin very much in the field when 
he’s looking after his eleven—and the other 
chap’s goal. And he doesn’t give the other 
chaps much chance to grin either. 

No. 8—Jenner (“Skate,” so called 
because of his alleged resemblance to the 
fish of that name). Skate’s profile in 
repose is certainly fish-like, and when he 
is laughing, or rather sniffling, the effect 
is not more pleasant. His hands are also 
rather fish-like and floppy. Not a very 
attractive person. I saw a face very much 
like it in some portraits of habitual 
criminals. Skate is very mild and inoffen¬ 
sive so far, but he must be warned. 

No. 9—Dud Wilmshurst. A very live 
young person is Dud. Very much to the 
fore if there’s any fun going, and his form 
master always saves a lot of trouble by 
pitching immediately into Dud if a parti¬ 
cularly artful piece of mischief has come 
to light, and the culprit is unknown. The 
master is generally right. 

No. 10 is “ Sleepy Green,” the champion 
lazer. This portrait shows Sleepy in a 
frightfully energetic mood. To see him 
at his best you ought to watch his mind 
gradually shaking off the shackles of sleep. 
It usually takes him half an hour to awake 
in the morning, and then the whole dormi¬ 
tory has to help. He has never entirely 
opened bis eyes. 

No. 11—“ Clubs ” Tucker. He’ll prob¬ 
ably be a company promoter or organiser 
in a large way when lie’s left Bchool. He’s 
packed full of energy' and enthusiasm, and 
is always forming clubs and societies of 
various kinds. He has seen the Dramatic 
Society through three or four seasons, he 
is founder and president of the “ Old 
Cronies”—chaps who have passed the 
Fifth, and who meet in each other’s studies 
from time to time for pleasant recreation. 
There is a rival institution, the “ Chin- 
Waggers,” formed by the fags of the 
august Cronies, and the particular leading 
light of this juvenile brotherhood is the 
owner of the next grin. 

No. 12—“ Shrimp ” Pemberton. Shrimp 
is made of quicksilver. He’s everything 
that an impudent lower-school kid can be. 
He has organised mass meetings to abolish 


fagging. He led the “ fags’” strike last 
year. He has edited and published a 
paper (two consecutive numbers appeared) 
devoted to our Lower School grievances, 
and he has been sacked from three prefects’ 
studies. And he still grins. 

No. 13 is Bolton—wicketkeeper, goal¬ 
keeper, and pugilist. He’s the school’s 
heavy weight, and I can’t think what he’s 
going to do when he leaves school. He is 
never going to be content with the ordinary 
humdrum pursuits. He’d revel in the 
physical labour of a navvy or railway 
porter, but his people, who are big pots, 
would hardly approve of bricklaying or 
luggage-shifting as a profession for their 
heir. So if you know of any job that 
requires great physical endurance, per¬ 
formed with a babyish grin, a line to 
Pug Bolton, c/o “B.O.P.” Office, will 
find him. 

No. 14—Burney—“ The Poet.” The 
only person in the school who writes serious 
verse without sign of an apology, and who 
receives all the obvious jokes with a 
sleepy, indifferent smile. He hates sport 
or exercise; he simply wants to be left 
alone to read. He’s been rewarded by the 
Headmaster’s prize for English for three 
years in succession. 

No. 15—“ Fatchops ’’Gosling—“ Chops” 
for short—the champion of everything 
obviously stodgy and material. A great 
trencherman. One of the masters caught 
him wolfing biscuits during history the 
other day, and prophesied that when 
“Chops” dies they’ll find “ Ich dine” 
engraved on his heart. Not bad for a 
master. “Chops” is getting horribly 
tubby, and is threatening daily to burst 
out of his clothes. 

No. 16—“ Yarny ” Retford is the Lower 
School youth who always has the latest 
news and rumours of Upper School doings 
at his finger-tips, A born gossip, he is for 
ever trotting out for his pals special tit¬ 
bits of information, which he has gleaned 
while on duty for Garrod, of the Sixth. 
His favourite phrase is “ I say, have you 
heard ? ” 

We come to the august ones now, and 
find our pen a hopelessly inadequate 
medium with which to do justice to the 
beauties of form and character. Take 

No. 17—Henry Vivian Tankerville, 
M.A., classical sdolar and wit. master of 
the Fourth, known as “ Toothy,” on 
account of his prominent dental display. 
I’ve endeavoured to show him at the 
moment when he has brought off a Latin 
pun for his pupils. He has been a great 
runner in his time, and is still fond of 
exercise; goes out for huge walks, usually 
accompanied by Chubby Arbuthnot, the 
subject of our little impression No. 19. 


“ Toothy ” is quite a good sort, but I never 
could appreciate his moustache. It was 
necessary that something should cover his 
teeth, but Nature wasn’t in her friendliest 
mood when she provided “Toothy” with 
a bunch of unmanageable wirework to 
ornament his upper lip. “ Toothy ” is 
a bachelor. The moustache is chiefly 
responsible. 

No. 18—Hats off, please! Vemon 
Pierce Calverley, m.a.— and lots of other 
impressive things—our Head! He is 
wearing his speech-day smile and the 
expression with which he acknowledges 
our cheers as he rises to read his annual 
report. His normal expression isn’t quite 
so pleasant, and it’s my misfortune to 
cause frowns more often than smiles in his 
dealings with me. Frightfully clever, and 
generally very patient. 

No. 19—Walter Arbuthnot—“ Chubby.” 
A mathematician of great ability, with the 
face of a comedian. Always smiles in his 
most expansive manner when one of the 
fellows gets distinction in mathematics 
during exams. Only the most advanced 
mathematics have the slightest appeal to 
him. He’s bored by the problem that 
turns the average Sixth Form brain into 
an almost hopeless batter. And yet he 
looks like a jolly little country fanner. 
One of Nature’s jokes—and quite a 
pleasant one. 

No. 20—Leveson, m.a. —Boss of the 
Upper Fourth. We don’t like his face- 
fittings, which are red, and his teeth, 
which he seems to have borrowed from a 
horse. He’s a frightfully brainy person, 
his speciality being languages. He must 
amuse the Continental folk whom he meets 
on his summer tours. Nearly always goes 
to Switzerland, and climbs mountains. 
Saw a snapshot of him once with a fright¬ 
fully small Alpine hat stuck at a rakish 
angle on his red mop, a pair of impossibly 
baggy “ bags,” thin legs, and boots that 
a plough-boy would scorn. No wonder 
so many avalanches fell that year! 

No. 21—The Head again. Another 
speech-day expression. 

No. 22—Whitaker—the pride of the 
Lower Third—a great sport—all sorts of 
caps and cups and “ Blues ” at Oxford, for 
rowing, footer, cricket, etc. Still a great 
bat, and very interested in shows given 
each year by the Dramatic Society. He 
stage-managed the local pageant last year 
with great success. Quite an ornament to 
the place, and another great pal of Chubby 
Arbuthnot. They always seem to be 
exchanging jokes when they meet. 

These are .all the Smiles 1 can place 
on record just now, but there are more 
awaiting collection, if you’d like to have 
them. 


South African Cricket. 

By C. P. BUCKENHAM ( Essex C.C. and the M.C.C. South African Team). 


T 'VKXT out to play in South Africa 
with the team chosen by the M.C.C., 
which was under the captaincy of Mr. 
II. I). G. Leveson-Gower, in 1909-10. We 
had a rattling good time down in that far- 


off part of the world, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed both the trip itself, mv own ex¬ 
periences of the country, which was all 
iiiew to me. and the cricket we got in the 
various States composing the Union. 


Moreover, one naturally makes cricket- 
friends in such circumstances of many 
men whose names become later, or are 
even then, household words. So that I 
look back to-day on that visit to South 
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Africa with the most pleasant feelings 
and kindest memories. 

Accordingly, during this summer, 
when all English boys and men, who 
watch or play cricket, are much engrossed 
with the doings of the South African 
players in the triangular g-Test contest 
which is taking place in -* ur own land, 
I feel that no special aj>ology need be 
made for giving you in this article an 
account, which will be somewhat interest¬ 
ing, I think, of South Africa’s players, 
its cricket grounds, its supporters of the 
game, and our team’s progress there. 

We set out from England in November, 
and we arrived back in April, so that we 
had practically over four months’ full ex¬ 
perience of South African cricket. We 
played five Test matches against the 
united, strength of the Colony, and of 
these we won two and lost three, so that 
South Africa carried off the “ rubber.” 
But I venture to think we were particu¬ 
larly unfortunate in this matter, for the 
following reasons. 

The Test matches took place at Johan¬ 
nesburg, Cape Town, and Durban, each 
of the two former places having a couple, 
and the latter one. South Africa won the 
first and second; then we won the. third, 
and also the fifth. It was therefore the 
fourth which proved the deciding factor 
of the struggle, and anent that 1 may 
be pardoned for saying a few words. 
When the opposing side had to take their 
last innings we had set them 150 to win. 
Thompson (of Northampton) and myself 
were bowling, and we had got three 
wickets down cheaply. Then, after bowl¬ 
ing Commaille out, Nourse came in, and 
whilst delivering the ball to him I caught 
my foot under the matting and so severely 
strained myself as to be unable to con¬ 
tinue to play, let alone to bowl. This 
left Thompson to bear the brunt of the 
bowling, but even then we did so well that 
South Africa only won by three wickets. 
Of course, it is not possible to forecast 
what would have happened had I not met 
with that mishap at a most critical stage 
of the game, yet I think we all felt that 
Dame Fortune had not treated us too 
kindly on this occasion. 

During our visit we played the Trans¬ 
vaal Club on their own ground and beat 
them, which was, I fancy, the first time 
they had experienced defeat in that way 
by an English eleven. The full results of 
our South African matches were that we 
won ten, lost four, and drew four, out 
of eighteen. So that, on the whole, our 
play was successful throughout, even 
though we did not carry off the “ ashes,” 
as we should have liked to do. 

The chief strength of South African 
crieket seemed to me then, and does still, 
to lie in the power and success of her 
famous “googly” bowlers. There are, of 
course, splendid batsmen, and also very 
good bowlerB of the more or less ordinary 
type, to be found in the clubs of the 
Union there. But, after all, the one 
thing which has made South African 
cricket what it is to-day. which first drew 
the attention of the world upon it, which 
led to South Africa proving so successful 
against noted English and Australian 
elevens, was her “googly” bowling. 

The finest bowlers of this kind in that 
part of the globe are undoubtedly Vogler 
and Faulkner. Vogler has been described 
elsewhere as the most deadly “ googly ** 
bowler living; yet when he played for 
South Africa in Australia, the people 
“ down under” did not think very highly 
of him, from their own accounts—just be¬ 
cause he had a bad time, and secured com¬ 
paratively few wickets. On the other hand, 


they had a great respect for G. A. 
Faulkner, whose bowling was far more 
deadly—against their own elevens, at any 
rate. But, nevertheless, you may take it 
from me that, if only Albert Vogler comes 
and gets into his stride with his 
“ googlies ” this summer, both Australians 
and English will have had quite as much 
of the stuff as they want before he has 
done with them. 

Then there is also R. O. Schwarz, whom 
some of us have seen and known in the 
days when he played cricket for Middle¬ 
sex and Rugby football for Richmond. 
That Schwarz can do a decent bit of work 
with the ball in the “googly” fashion 
(though his deliveries are not such true 
“googlies” as those of his confreres) has 
often been proved by the number of valu¬ 
able wickets he has captured, and Oxford 
University can tell you a little about what 



sort of a bowler Schwarz is when he has 
a day out! G. C. White, too, is a bowler 
whom any good batsman watches very 
warily, and who will manage to dislodge 
the bails a few times ere this summer is 
over. For the bowler, whoever he may 
be, who can point to 137 wickets taken in 
one season, at a coA of about eleven runs 
each, is somewhat above the ordinary, as 
I think you’ll readily admit. 

Well, so much at present for South 
Africa’s bowling powers. When I was 
touring in that country we who composed 
Mr. Leveson-Gower’s team—and it had 
such batsmen in it as Hobbs, Rhodes, 
Denton, Capt. Wynvard, Mr. M. C. 
Bird, etc.—found these bowlers quite 
enough to cope with. They made us go 
all the way; and they’ll make other teams 
go too, this summer, or I shall be 
surprised. 


In batting South Africa has an excel¬ 
lent array of players who can be depended 
upon to make runs on nearly any kind 
of wicket. It may take the team here 
this year a little while to get accustomed 
to the different conditions of our pitches 
as compared with theirs, but once this 
is done South Africa’s batsmen will make 
runs, and plenty of them, too. You see, 
the South African wickets at home are 
laid down on matting, for there is prac¬ 
tically no turf in the Colony—at least, of 
the kind we know so well for cricket. 
There is a green pitch of our sort at Cape 
Town, but even that is not of the Oval 
perfection, nor is the outfield what it is 
at Lord’s. The ball comes very differently 
from the pitch on matting wickets, and 
you have to get used to its change ere 
you can deal with bowling there as it 
should be dealt with. 

Of the pitches in South Africa, I myself 
prefer the Cape Town one, because there 
I could get more pace on the ball. The 
pitch itself being laid down ou grass, and 
the outfield being at any rate turf, it 
suited me best of any wicket in those 
States. But doubtless the finest grouud 
in that region is the one at Johannesburg. 
The great drawback of all South African 
grounds, since they are built up of mat¬ 
ting pitches, with a rough gritty outfield, 
is that the ball comes back from the 
“ field ” very rough after a few overs, 
and this greatly retards its pace when 
bowled again on matting. Otherwise I 
myself do not at all dislike matting 
pitches, if only the ball can be kept fairly 
smooth during the match. 

There are many young players of much 
promise in South Africa, and we in 
England shall certainly hear more of them 
before long. At present the tendency of 
the South African cricket authorities is to 
rely on the experienced and older hands, 
like Faulkner, Nourse, White, Tancred, 
Hathorn, Schwarz, etc. But men such as 
Pegler, Taylor, Zulch, and others of their 
type, are making a big name down that 
pint of the world in cricket, and it is 
safe to say that England will not be long 
before she is able to see what they can 
do. During our matches in the Colony, 
I was especially struck with the play of 
Taylor and Zulch, and I should confi¬ 
dently predict an excellent future for 
both these younger players. 

There are also one or two other South 
Africans who may form important mem¬ 
bers of the team coming to England this 
year—men whom we here already know aB 
cricketers of sterling worth. There is 
Llewellyn, who has figured for some time 
very prominently in Hampshire County 
and Lancashire League games; there is 
A. Leighton, who has done yeoman ser¬ 
vice for Devonshire during the past 
season. We know enough of them to feel 
that they will not be easily dismissed, 
even when opposed to our best teams of 
English players. 

One enormous drawback to touring in 
South Africa for cricket purposes is the 
extreme lengths of travelling necessary, 
and the dreariness of the country-views 
when one is on such long journeys, as 
compared with those in Australia. Though 
the distances from one cricket centre to 
another may be even longer in Australia 
than in South Africa, yet the changing 
scenery in the former—the trees and turf 
often resembling an English park—makes 
pleasant variety and charming vistas in 
many cases. 

But in the country of which I am now 
particularly speaking, we travelled for 
days at a time without ever seeing any¬ 
thing but bare veldt. Just immense 
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stretches of desert, sand, soil, or broken 
rocks of the kopje type; and, after a 
while, that sort of railway travelling gets 
on the nerves of most men from rural 
Surrey, leafy Warwickshire, or Devon¬ 
shire’s lovely coombe8. 

On the other hand, the voyage out and 
home is everything that a cricketer could 
desire, or anybody else for that matter. 
Provided that you like the sea, that you 
can stand the motion of the vessel without 
qualms of something or other, you can 
never desire anything more beautiful and 
health-giving than a trip to Cape Town 
and back on a first-class ocean greyhound. 
I know I thoroughly enjoyed every minute 
of it, and I’m sure all my comrades would 
say the Bame if you asked them. As for 
the catering, the provision for games and 
amusement, the fraternising of regular 
travellers with ourselves, the family life 
of such a party under the leadership of 
such genial souls as Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
Mr. P. F. Warner, Mr. A. 0. Jones, or 
other famous amateurs—well, you could 
not possibly want to see any more merry 
and enjoyable company than we made. 

Oh, of course each of us had adventures 
of one kind or another. As I generally 
light on some trouble or other in my 
roving,' I may as well tell you a story 
or two at my own exp-mse in connection 
with this point. Let me begin with my 


fishing experience at Durban, for I may 
explain that, next to cricket, my favourite 
pursuit is angling, of which 1 am pas¬ 
sionately fond, and which I never miss 
if I can get a decent bit of sport any¬ 
where near where I chance to be staying. 

Well, when we were at Durban I went 
in a boat well out in the bay there, and 
began to “ let down the net.” But I got 
so severely sunburnt all over my legs that 
I could not get either my boot3 or stock¬ 
ings on. So I had to trudge home with 
bare legs, and naturally that did not make 
them Feel any easier or better. I got 
unmercifully chaffed about it by the others 
for days, and the more so because I was 
laid up for more than a week owing to 
the nuisance (from my point of view !). 
In fact, I nearly had to miss the follow¬ 
ing Test match from 4his cause, and that 
didn’t improve matters at all. I had 
caught three fish whilst thus slowly grill¬ 
ing, but in sheer disgust I threw them 
back into the water. 

This incident reminds me thtA, during 
my life, I have more than onc3 come a 
cropper from running into danger un¬ 
thinkingly whilst out for cricket. I recall 
a day at Southsea, when I was yet a lad 
and we were spending the holidays there. 
Some of us were playing cricket on the 
parade; the ball went over the wall into 
the sea; I was running hard after it, could 

r 


not stop myself in time, and followed 
headlong into the water! As the tide was 
at full, and I couldn’t swim, matters 
looked serious. however, whilst strug¬ 
gling in the sea, I had the good fortune 
to catch hold of a pile supporting the pier, 
and was eventually able to get out by the 
help of some ri?»g-bolts there. But I dared 
not go home to tell my father of what 
had occurred, so I had to lie down on the 
shingle and dry myself in the sun. Indeed, 
my respected parent never heard of the 
danger I had been in from that day to 
this, but he will no doubt do so now. For 
he reads your magazine, boys, and he’s 
sure to peruse this article which I’ve 
written for it. But luckily I’m a bit too 
old now, and a trifie too big, for my dear 
old father—one of the best—to spank 
for Buch misdeeds. 

Just a word in conclusion. I have 
been asked more than once which South 
African player I consider the finest. Well, 
I read in an article by my former com¬ 
rade on that trip, J. B. Hobbs, his own 
reply to a similar question, which was : 
‘‘G. A. Faulkner, who would be a choice 
for the best six all-round cricketers in the 
whole world.” With that opinion I am 
thoroughly in accord. I regard Faulkner 
as the finest player South Africa has so 
far produced; undoubtedly he is to-day 
her “ star turn” in the summer game. 


Sports and Pastimes in Many Lands. 

By M. FITZGERALD. 


Shjeld Wrestling. 

r E natives of Guiana have few games, 
caring little for those contests of skill 
and strength which are so absorbingly in¬ 


teresting to the inhabitants of cooler and 
more bracing climates. 

There is, however, one such game which 
is played by the Waraus, one of the 
strongest of the tribes. It is a kind of 


wrestling or trial of strength, in which 
each of the antagonists is furnished with 
a sort of shield, made of the light branches 
of the ita, cut into equal lengths, and 
firmly lashed across a frame three or four 


feet in height, somewhat less in width, 
and slightly bending outwards. The 
front of each shield is painted in various 
colours, and with some peculiar device, ac¬ 
cording to the fancy of the owner. From 


its upper edge rise elastic stems, generally 
three in number, adorned with coloured 
tassels and surmounted with streamers, 
and made of the same material as maquarri 
whips. It has altogether a picturesque 
appearance. 

Each champion grasps the edges of his 
shield firmly with both hands, and, after 
various feints and grimaces to throw his 
opponent off his guard, a clash is heard, 
as one springs forward, and his shield 
strikes that of his adversary. The con¬ 
test is generally one of mere strength, the 
shield being pushed forward by the whole 
force of the body, and supported by one 
knee, while the other leg is extended be¬ 
hind. Sometimes one of the players is 
able to push the other off the ground. 
More frequently they remain pressing, 
panting, and struggling, till exhausted, 
when the contest ceases by mutual consent. 
It is then a point of Warm etiquette to 
shake the shields at each other in a jeering 
manner, with a tremulous motion of their 
elastic ornaments, and to utter a very 
peculiar and ridiculously defying sound, 
something like the whinnying of a young 
horse. This is generally followed bv a 
hearty, good-humoured laugh, in ■which 
the bystanders join. Another couple then 
step forward to engage. 

Bee Hunting—Australia. 

Insect food is much used among the 
Australians. As might be expected, 
honey is greatly valued by them, and they 
display great ingenuity in procuring it. 

When a native sees a bee about the 
flowers, and wishes to find the honey, he 
repairs to the nearest pool, selects a spot 
where the bank shelves very gradually, 
lies on his face, fills his mouth with water, 
and patiently awaits the arrival of the bee. 
These insects require a considerable 
amount of moisture, as everyone know 0 
who has kept them, and the bee-hunter 
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reckons on this fact to procure him the 
honey which he desires. 

After a while the bee is sure to come 
and drink, and the hunter, hearing the 
insect approaching him, retains his posi¬ 
tion and scarcely breathes, so fearful is he 
of alarming it. At last it alights, and in¬ 
stantly the native blows the water from 
his mouth over it, stunning it for the 
moment. Before it can recover itself he 
seizes it, and, by means of a little gum, 
attaches to it a tuft of white down ob¬ 
tained from one of the trees. As soon as 
it is released, the insect flies away towards 
its nest, the white tuft serving the double 
purpose of making it more conspicuous 
and retarding its flight. Away goes the 
hunter at full speed, running and leaping 
along in a wonderful manner, his eyes 
fixed on the guiding insect, and making 
very light of the obstacles. Sometimes a 
fallen tree will be in his way, and if he 
can he jumps over it, but at all risks he 
must get over it without delay, and so he 
dashes at the obstacle with reckless 
activity, keeping his eyes fixed, as well as 
he can, on the bee. 

Having found the bee-nest, the Austra¬ 
lian loses no time in ascending to the 
spot, whether it be a cleft in a rock or, 
as is usually the case, a hole in a tree. 
This latter spot is much favoured by the 
bees. Taking with him a hatchet, a 
basket, and a quantity of dry grass or 
leaves, the native ascends, lights the grass, 
and, under cover of the smoke, chops away 
the wood until he can get at the combs, 
which he places in the basket, with which 
he descends. 

Chinese Fishing with a Cormorant. 

In connection with the river life of the 


a handle. A ring is put loosely round the certain number of horses, and expect the 

necks of the birds, so that they cannot animals to be ready for them. This is a 

swallow the fish even if they desire to do challenge which is never refused, involv- 
so. Each time that a cormorant brings a ing, as it does, the honour of the tribe, 
fish to the raft he is rewarded with a On the appointed day the young war- 
mouthful of food, generally a morsel of riors who nave no horses go to the 
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Chinese may be mentioned the various 
modes of fishing. The most celebrated 
method is that in which the fish are caught 
h§r oormorants. The fisherman has several 
of these birds, which are trained to the 
sport, and, indeed, are bred from the egg 
for the purpose, and Bold at high prices 
when fully trained. The man goes out on 
a raft accompanied by his birds, and when 
he comes to a favourable spot, sends them 


eel, its master raising the ring to allow it 
to swallow. 

Smoking Horses (American Indians). 

The value set upon horses by the eques¬ 
trian tribes, such as the uamanenees, 
cannot be better illustrated than by the 
singular custom of “ smoking ” horses 
which prevails in some parts of the 
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into the water. They immediately dive, 
and dart upon the fish, which they are 
taught to bring to their master. 

Should the fish be too large, the man 
generally takes both fish and bird on to 
the Taft by means of a net at the end of 


country. When one of these tribes deter¬ 
mine on making war, and find on muster¬ 
ing their forces that they have not 
sufficient horses, they send a messenger 
to a friendly tribe to say that on a cer¬ 
tain day they will come to “ smoke ” a 


friendly village, stripped and painted as 
if for war, and seat themselves in a circle, 
all facing inwards. They light their pipes 
and smoke in silence, the people of the 
village forming a large circle around them, 
leaving a wide space between themselves 
and their visitors. Presently in the dis¬ 
tance there appear an equal number of 
young warriors on horseback, dashing 
along at full gallop, and in “ Indian file,” 
according to their custom. They gallop 
round the ring, and the foremost rider, 
selecting one of the seated young men, 
stoops from his saddle as he passes and 
delivers a blow at his naked shoulders 
with his whip. Each of his followers does 
the same, ana they gallop round and round 
the smokers, at each circuit repeating the 
blow. It is incumbent upon the sufferers 
to smoke in perfect calmness, and not to 
give the slightest intimation that they are 
aware of the blows which are inflicted upon 
them. When the requisite number of cir¬ 
cuits have been made, the leader springs 
off his horse, and places the bridle and 
whip in the hands of the young man whom 
he has selected, saying at the same time, 
“ You are a beggar. 1 present you with 
a horse. But you will always carry my 
mark upon your back.” The rest follow 
his example. 

Everyone is pleased with this remarkable 
custom. The young men are pleased be¬ 
cause they get a horse apiece : and as to 
the flogging—in the first place they care 
very little for pain, and in the next place 
they have enjoyed an opportunity of snow¬ 
ing publicly their capability of endurance. 
Those who give the horses are pleased 
because they have been able to show their 
liberality—a treat which is held in great 
estimation by these people—and they nave 
also the peculiar satisfaction of flogging 
a warrior with impunity. Both tribes are 
also pleased—the one because they have 
gained the horses, without which they 
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could not have made up their forces, and 
the other because they have shown them¬ 
selves possessed of superior wealth. 


to contend against very great disadvan¬ 
tages. In the first place, the horses are 
wretched animals, mere rough ponies, and 


of the rein, but the Japanese saddles 
render such guidance impossible. The bit 
is a mere light snaffle placed loosely in the 
mouth, and the reins 



are used, not so much 
for the purpose of guid¬ 
ing the horse, as of 
keeping the rider in his 
seat. The horsemen 
grasp a rein tightly in 
each hand, and so hang 
V on to the bit. The 

A^A natural consequence is 

that the mouths of the 
M* ' ( horses are nearly as 

} \ tough as leather saddle- 

■*3. \ pV iy flaps, and the animals 

always go with their 
/ \ ^ noses in the air, so as to 

vi counteract the perpet- 

> 4 J ual haul on the bridle. 

The game which is 
tl\'!l^f~\/d'U \ played under these un- 

towanl conditions is a 
\\ sort of mall. A large 

'y space is marked out, 

C4 \V ant ^ *t end is a 

\ ^ curtain. At some few 

feet from the ground a 
circular hole is cut in the 
curtain. Each player 
• ^ ' is furnished with a long- 

^ ^ i Vv " * ?**• "' handled, small-headed 
^ racquet, almost exactly 

resembling that which is 
employed by the North 
American Indians in 
their ball play. The 
object of the game is to 
pick up the ball from 
the ground with the 
racquet, and to throw 
it through the hole. A 
net is hung loosely on the opposite side 
of the hole to receive the ball. The 
players arrange themselves in two parties, 
ana the chief point of the game is to 
pursue the opponent as 
Jv\ he is galloping tri- 

i / umphantly towards the 

goal, and knock the ball 
out of the racquet just 
ssjffl as he is going to throw 

Jim ! fc= it through the hole. In 

| I fact, ia ^ ros8e 011 

II i I Hr horseback. 
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Japanese Ball Game. 

A ball game is played among the 
Japanese in which the competitors are all 
mounted. In this game the players have 


the accoutrements are so clumsy that it is 
a wonder the horse can be guided at all. 
According to our ideas, a horse is guided 
by the pressure of the leg and the touch 


Japanese Boys at Play 
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The Maquarri Dance of the Guianan 
Indians. 

The most curious of all the Guianan 
danoes is that which is called the Maquarri 
dance, from the implement which fonns 
its principal element. The Maquarri is 
a whip, and the object of the dance is 
giving and reoeiving blows from the ma¬ 
quarri. The form of this whip varies in 
different districts, two very distinct forms 
being given in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. One of them, which is the form 
usually employed, is made ol silk-grass 
fibre bound together so as to form a stiff 
and elastic whip. The handle is strength¬ 
ened by being bound strongly with a strip 
of dark cane wound spirally around it, 
and is ornamented by a tuft of fibres, 
which hang from the butt; several tufts 
of white cotton-wool adorn the transition 
between the handle and the lash, the latter 
of which tapers gradually to a point! 
The whole whip, including the lash,*is 
nearly five feet in length, and is a most 
formidable instrument. The other form 
is scarcely so terrible a whip to the eye, 
though capable of inflicting as much pain 
when skilfully handled. It is entirely 
covered with cane, and as it is swung 
about it gives a crackling sound with 
every curve. The length of this whip is 
three feet four inches. The maquarri 
dance is conduoted in the following 
manner. The young men and boys, deco¬ 
rated with all the fantastic featherwork 
which native art can supply, range them¬ 
selves in two opposite rows, the dancers 
being all armed with their maquarri whips, 
which they wave in the air, uttering at the 
same time cries which are intended to 
imitate the notes of a bird. 


ball game, a modification of which has two hundred yards apart, and there per- 

been introduced into England under the form the ball-play dance by torchlight, 

name of La Crosse. The principle on Exactly in the middle between the goals, 

which it is played is exactly that of foot- where the ball is to be started sit four 

ball and hockey—namely, the driving of old medicine-men, singing ana beating 

a ball through a goal defended by the their drums, while the players are dus- 

opposite party. tered round their respective goals, sing- 

The ball is made of white willow-wood ing at the top of their voices and rattling 
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Presently two of the dancers from and ornamented with curious designs 

opposite sides challenge each other, leave drawn upon it with a hot iron. The 

tne ranks, and dance opposite each other racquets are much like our own, but with 

in the open space between the ranks. longer and more slender handles, and with 

After dancing for a while, one of them a very much smaller hoop. Each player 

stops, and stands firmly on one leg, thrust- carries two of these sticks, one in each 

ing the other forward, and remaining per- hand. The dress of the players is very 

fectly firm and steady. simple, being reduced to a waist-cloth, 

His opponent, or partner, whichever he ^ a tail made of white horsehair cr 



Indian Ball Game as played by the Choctaws. 


may be called, stoops down, takes de¬ 
liberate aim at some part of the projecting 
leg, and then, leaping into the air, in order 
to give force to his stroke, delivers a blow 
with all his strength. 

Indian Ball Game. 

The game which is most characteristic 
of the American Indians is the celebrated 


quills, and a mane of dyed horsehair 
round the neck. The belt by which the 
tail is sustained may be as highly orna¬ 
mented as possible, and the player may 
paint himself as brilliantly as he likes, but 
no other article of clothing is allowed, not 
even moccasins on the feet. 

On the evening of the appointed day 
the two parties repair to the ground where 
the goals have already been set up, some 


their racquets together. This dance goes 
on during the whole night, so that 
the players are totally deprived of 
rest—a bad preparation for the severe 
exertion of the ensuing day. About 
nine o’clock the next morning the play 
begins, the four medicine-men with the 
ball in their custody seat themselves, as 
before, midway between the goals, while 
the players arrange themselves for the 
attack and defence. At a given signal the 
ball is flung high in the air, and as it falls 
the two opposing sets of players converge 
upon it. As there are often several hun¬ 
dred players on each side, it may be 
imagined that the scene is a most animated 
one. 

In these deaperate struggles for the ball, 
where hundreds are running together, and 
leaping actually over each other’s heads 
and darting between their adversaries’ 
legs, tripping and throwing and foiling 
them in every possible manner, and 
every voice raised to its highest key, in 
shrill yelps and barks, there are rapid 
successions of feats and incidents that 
astonish and amuse far beyond the con¬ 
ception of anyone who has not had the 
singular good luck to witness them. 

In these struggles every mode is used 
that can be devised to oppose the foremost 
who is likely to get the ball, and these 
obstructions often meet desperate indi¬ 
vidual resistance, which terminates in a 
violent scuffle, and sometimes in fisticuffs. 
Then their sticks are dropped, and the 
parties are unmolested whilst they are 
settling it between themselves, exoept by 
a general stampede, to which those are 
subject who are down, if the ball happens 
to pass in their direction. 

In the game the players are not allowed 
to strike the ball with their racquets, or 
catch it in their hands, though to do so 
between the netted ends of the racquets 
and then to run away with it is a feat 
which each player tries his best to accom¬ 
plish. 
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2.—" Why, it’s the good old * B.O.P. 
Interesting as ever. I shall enjoy this I ” 


Here, my boy, give me a paper quickly—any sort will do I 


4.—•' What! Two hours to wait for a down train ? Never mind; I've got aa 
old friend with me, and I’in quite content to wait. I’m going to finish this yarn— 
it’s capital 1 ” 


X—" Pear me ! I should have got out two stations back. I’ve been so absorbed 
that I lidn't notice we had travelled so far.” 
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Strange Doings at the Court-house: 

AN EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of “ Laying the Manor O'host,” " An Adventure in Disguise,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—ME. AKERSTON HIDES IN A 
CUPBOARD. 

W ith the departure of Hartley Mr. 

Akerston, without deigning so much 
as a glance in the direction of Alec, betook 
himself to the house, leaving his nephew 
severely* to his own reflections. 

Alec saw nothing further of him, till at 
half-past nine he appeared with a lighted 
candle ia his hand and requested the lad 
curtly to be good enough to go round with 
John Crowdy and see carefully to the safe 
fastening of the doors, as he himself was 
going early to bed. 

Alec heard v his Uncle ascending the 
stairs, with a heavy step; then came the 
opening and shutting of his bedroom door 
and the sharp turning of the key in the 
lock. 

A strange feeling of foreboding he could 
not shake off assailed the lad. Suddenly 
remembering the fishing excursion of the 
next day, he rose to his feet. Some of 
his fishing-gear required attention; he 
knew exactly where to lay his hands on it, 
and without stopping for a light he went 
softly upstairs to his bedroom. His Uncle 
was extremely particular about being dis¬ 
turbed when once he had retired, so Alec 
crept past his door and down the gallery 
without a sound. 

He had no difficulty in obtaining what 
he wanted, and was again in the corridor, 
when he stopped suddenly. The faint 
sound of a key being turned stealthily in 
a lock had fallen upon his ear. Without 
doubt the sound came from his Uncle’s 
room. He stood quite still listening. He 
could hear the door itself being very 
caatiously pushed open. Alec tiptoed 
noiselessly back and waited. There was 
a long pause. Then a soft footfall came 
creeping along the dark gallery in the 
direction of his own room. He flashed a 
glance swiftly round; where could he con¬ 
ceal himself? The moon was hidden in a 
bank of cloud, but its faint radiance pene¬ 
trated feebly into the apartment through 
the. open window. Alec hastily crossed 
the floor; the steps were at the threshold. 
A moment more and his discovery was 
certain. He crouched noiselessly down by 
the head of the four-post bed, drawing one 
of the long curtains about him. 

A dark shape stood motionless in the 
doorway. Alec’s straining gaze tried to 
make out detail. 

“It must, of course, be his Uncle, but 
what in the world,” thought the lad 
hurriedly, "could he be doing; could he 
be walking in his sleep? ” 

Yet he felt somehow that the person who 
stood there leaning slightly forward, as 
if intently listening, was fully conscious 
of outward surroundings. 

The dusky figure glided across the floor 
to one of the cupboards. This was the 
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lightest portion of the room directly 
opposite to the window. 

Again Alec’s straining eyes tried to learn 
something definite, but he was still doomed 
to disappointment. In the dim obscurity 
he was unable to distinguish any outline. 
Then suddenly he saw a gleam of light 
strike the polished moulding of the cup¬ 
board door. It was being gently opened. 
In the dead blackness which lay beyond 
Mr. Akerston appeared to vanish. Once 
more the thread of light touched the 
carving of the door. 

“ Whew ’’—the boy drew his lips to¬ 
gether in sheer amazement. But had it 
really been his Uncle after all ? What rot! 
How could it possible have .been anyone 
else? The figure had come directly from 
Mr. Akerston’s own room, and Alec had 
heard his Uncle lock himself in, less than 
half an hour ago. 

The lad scarcely dared to breathe. He 
was very cramped, but succeeded by de¬ 
grees in shifting his position to one more 
tenable, and so settled down to wait. He 
heard the faint distant clatter of Crowdy 
and his wife treading the passages that 
led to their wing of the house. Then 
silence, heavy and absolute, fell over the 
Court. 'How slowly the time passed ! It 
seemed to Alec that he must surely be 
dreaming : it was all some evil nightmare, 
and he would wake at last to find him¬ 
self comfortably in bed, with no strange 
sinister presence lurking in the black depth 
of the closet. 

All at once his wild fancy was arrested. 
The little thread of light glimmered again 
upon the polish of the cupboard. The 
door was being pushed softly open. Alec 
held his breath, crouching closely, not 
daring to move. 

From the blackness of the cavity Mr. 
Akerston slowly emerged. For a moment 
he stood quite still. He was whispering 
to himself. Alec caught some of the dis¬ 
jointed words and sentences. “Now- 
precious nephew—come to bed—might 
have accomplished—peeping—prying ’’ 

The whispering voice died into silence. 
It conveyed to Alec’s overwrought nerves 
a sense of deadly peril. 

“ What on earth could his Uncle mean? 
What could he possibly be after?” he 
asked himself. A cold sweat broke over 
him. 

Then suddenly the conviction that his 
Uncle was surely not quite sane flashed 
upon him. The affair of the diamond 
must certainly have unhinged his reason. 
Alec watched the dark figure cross from 
the fireplace to the doorway, pause for a 
second listening, then vanish. There cam© 
a stealthy footfall dying away down the 
gallery. The soft opening and closing of 
a door, and all grew still. 

The lad rose and stretched himself. He 
had escaped by the merest fluke. “ But 


from what? How horrid the whole thing 
had been! ” 

He drew a deep shuddering breath. He 
began hastily to throw off his garments. 
Bestowing a special regard to door and 
window, he crept into bed. For a time 
he lay wide awake, tossing from side to 
side. Gradually his thoughts grew vague 
and disconnected. He sank into a heavy 
uneasy sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ALEC IS GREATLY MYSTIFIED. 

The next morning Alec dressed in a 
brown study, his thoughts busy over this 
new development of the situation and 
his Uncle’s extraordinary behaviour. “ I 
do believe,” he cogitated, “the poor old 
chap is always bothering about that 
diamond till he has got the whole thing 
so on his mind that he has gone dotty over 
it—or, I wonder if he could have been 
walking in his sleep and so come poking 
round the old hiding-place. 

It seemed a fairly natural conclusion, 
yet something at the back of Alec’s mind 
refused the solution. A sudden suggestion 
flashed into his brain. 

“ I know what,” he cried : “ I will pre¬ 
tend to have dreamed the whole affair. 
If he was sleep-walking, he won’t know 
anything about it, and if not—well, dotty 
folks, I suppose, have to be humoured— 
I’ll just see how he takes it.” 

Hastily completing his toilet, he ran 
down to breakfast. 

Mr. Akerston arrived a few minutes 
later. 

“ Ho! ” he said, with a quizzing glance. 
“ I am late this morning, but I thought 
perhaps I should find some one else late 
also. I could not sleep last night, but I 
never heard you come to bed.” 

“ Ah, no,” said Alec without looking up, 
“ I remembered my fishing things required 
some bit of attention, so thought I would 
overhaul them down here; more room, you 
know. It appears tome now'that I must 
have fallen asleep over the job and had 
a most remarkable dream.” 

“ Dream ! ” interrupted Mr. Akerston 
sharply. 

“Yes, dream,” repeated Alec steadily. 
“ It seemed to me that I was lying in 
bed, and that you came along the corridor 
and entered my room. You concealed 
yourself in one of the cupboards by the 
fireplace; you remained quite a long time ; 
then at last you came out and went away 
down the gallery back to your own bed¬ 
room.” 

“And when you awoke?” said Mi. 
Akerston. 

“ Why, when I awoke,” said Alec, “ as 
it was only a dream, of course I was back 
in the dining-room, my fishing things all 
about me, and the clock in the hall struck 
twelve.” 
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Strange Doings at the Court-house. 


Alec was aware his Uncle’s eyea were 
fastened upon him with piercing scrutiny. 
By imperative effort he maintained a 
steady composure under the searching fire 
of the other’s glance. 

“ What happened then? ” inquired Mr. 
Akerston softly. 

“ Why then,” said Alec, “ it follows that 
I crept upstairs to bed noiseless as a 
mouse, and I bet if you’d been listening, 
Uncle Andrew, you could never have heard 
me.” 

“ I was not listening at that hour, I 
confess,” answered Mr. Akerston. “ I 
suppose I also fell asleep more easily than 
I thought, for I certainly never heard the 
clock strike midnight.” 

Alec looked hard at his Uncle. His 
whole manner was so calm and sane that 
it seemed incredible to believe his mind 
could be in any way affected. 

“ Are you fishing to-day alone ? ” Mr. 
Akerston inquired after a moment’s pause. 

“ No, with young Bob Hartley," 
answered Alec, apprehensive as to the 
effect of his words. 

To his surprise and relief, however, 
there came no storm of angry invective, 
but he noticed a sharp contraction of his 
Uncle’s features. 

“ Remember, you want to keep your 
place with this fellow,” said Mr. Aker¬ 
ston. “ I suppose as he is a sort of chum 
of yours I have no right seriously to inter¬ 
fere. But, mark you, I am not pleased 
that you should pick your friends from 
the young fisher chaps loafing about St. 
Judes.” 

Alec winced, but made no reply. 

“ Will you be in to dinner ? ” 

" I don’t think so. Mrs. Crowdy is 
going to pack me some lunch.” 

“ Well, good luck to you,” said Mr. 
Akerston, his manner suddenly changing; 
yet his voice somehow jarred upon Alec, 
recalling to the lad the rasping tones of 
his Uncle’s violent displeasure when he 
had discovered Bob Hartley and himself 
in the Wilderness. 


The August morning was perfect, but 
promised later to develop into a day of 
intense heat. 

As he went along, Alec felt his conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Akerston at breakfast had 
given him no clue whatever to his Uncle’s 
very strange conduct. He stopped sharply. 

" I wonder now what Dr. Louden would 
think of it all. I believe I’ll run round 
and have a word with him; I must just 
let Bob know, though.” 

Hartley was entering the Cove as Alec 
ran down the precipitous track to the 
shore. 

“ I say, Bob, I hardly know what to 
think about coming; I want first anyway 
to go round and see if Dr. Louden is in.” 

“ Nothing amiss up at the Court, I 
hope,” said Hartley. 

“ I hone not, but I’ll explain another 
t-ime. I should like to catch the doctor 
before he starts on his rounds.” 

“ I'll tell you what,” said Hartley, 
“ I’ll stay here and fish for an hour; then 
if you are not back and I have no luck, 
I’ll pull up to Jet Piont.” 

“ Right,” answered Alec, hurrying off. 


At the doctor’s he found to his chagrin 
that he had been summoned away directly 
after breakfast, and was not expected back 
any more till midday. Alec left an im¬ 
perative message saying he would be sure 
and call round again at that time. He 
was quickly back at the Cove. 

” Out,” he explained to Hartley. “ I 
left word, though, to be at his house again 
by the middle of the day; so what do you 
say to puli off to Jet Point at once ? ” 

“ I’ll be ready in a tick.” 

” I’m afraid I’m messing up your day, 
Bob." 

“ Don’t you fret.” 

Alec seated himself in the stern of the 
boat. Once clear of the near rocks Hartley 
looked up, sudden interest in his face. 

“ Now, what’s wrong at the Court, sir? 
I was nettled the other afternoon at the 
way your Uncle spoke to me, but I am 
glad I took no notice; he struck me as 
looking haggard and ill.” 

“You thought him looking ill? ” said 
Alec quickly. 

“I did.” 

“ Look here,” said Alec, “ there’s some¬ 
thing I know I should feel a jolly sight 
easier about if I could just talk it over 
with some one—and—and, of course, I 
needn’t say I shouldn’t tell it to a chap in 
whom I could not put every confidence 
that it would go no farther.” 

“Fire away, sir,” Baid Hartley; “you 
may rely upon me.” 

Alec carefully narrated the incidents of 
the previous night. 

“ What do you think, Bob? ” he asked 
at the end of the story. 

“ I think,” said Hartley gravely, “ that 
it’s about the rummest thing I’ve heard 
lately. ' 

“ Ah, I know; but I mean, what is your 
opinion about—about Uncle Andrew in 
particular ? ” 


“ It strikes me there are no two 
opinions there; I should be afraid this 
affair of the robbery must have upset his 
mind.” 

“You really think so? ” 

“ I do, and-” Hartley spoke with 

sudden gravity—“ you want to be specially 
on your guard—I am dead sure of that.” 

“ I wonder what Dr. Louden’s idea will 
be,” Alec said after a pause. 

The boat was again among the outlying 
rocks, and the young fisherman, steering 
with care, did not answer. Reaching Jet 
Point, the two set steadily to work. 

On this particular morning, however, 
Alec’s attention, at any rate, was inclined 
to wander to the Court-house, and the brief 
questions Hartley from time to time threw 
at him showed that his own thoughts were 
straying in the same direction. But as 
the gleaming bodies of wet fish lay in the 
bottom of the boat they both grew more 
absorbed in the morning’s occupation. 
Alec, consulting his watch, called a 
sudden halt. 

“ I vote we jack up and have some tuck, 
then get down to the Cove. I must be in 
time, you know.” 

** Right you are. I fancy I haven’t felt 
quite in tune for fishing; that queer yarn 
of yours has driven other things out of 
my head.” 

Alec displayed the lunch—thick beef 
sandwiches with cucumber sliced in 
between, a bottle of cider, a bag of apples, 
and some biscuits. The boat lay tossing 
lightly on a green swell; little cool breezes 
crept about them from the shadow of 
the high rocks. Beyond, the bay blazed 
fiercely hot. Alec lay back munching a 
sandwich. 

“ I see you know how to get the right 
side of old Mother Crowdy,” said Hartley. 

Alec winked : “ On occasions.” 

• (To bo continued.) 





Sixth Form “ Side.** 

Loftus : “ Hopeless sort of specimen, that new chap, isn't he?" 

Smyths : “ Oh. I don’t know. Looks as if he might be rather good at stamp-collecting !" 
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The *Boy’s Obvn Taper . 


TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 

A STORY OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERIES. 


I t was blowing up when Archie returned 
to the Spot Cash. There was a fine 
rain in the wind, too; and a mist—hardly 
yet a fog—was growing denser on the face 
of a whitening sea. Nothing to bother 
about yet, of course : only a smart breeze 
and a little tumble, with thick weather to 
make a skipper keep his eyes open. But 
there was the threat of heavy wind and a 
big sea in the grey sky overhead and far 
out upon the water. Tilt Cove was no 
place for the Spot Cash to lie very long; 
she must look for shelter in Sop’s Arm 
before night. 

“ Archie, b’y,” said Bill o’ Burnt Bay, 
in the cosy forecastle with the boys, 
“ there’s something queer about this here 
Black Eagle." 

“I should say so!” Archie responded. 
“ It’s the first time I ever knew my father 
not to play fair.” 

“ Bosh ! ” Skiped Bill ejaculated. 

Archie started up in a rage. 

” ’Ear the wind ! ” said Bagg, with a 
little shivey. 

It had begun to blow in earnest. The 
wind, falling over the cliff, played mourn¬ 
fully in the rigging. A gust of rain lashed 
the skylight. Swells from the open rocked 
the schooner. 

“ Blowing up,” said Billy Topsail. 

“ How long have you knowed Sir Archi¬ 
bald ? ” the skipper asked. 

Archie laughed. 

“ Off an’ on for about sixteen years, I 
’low?” said the skipper. 

Archie nodded shortly. 

“ ’Ark t’ the wind ! ” Baggs whimpered. 
“ ’Twill be all in a tumble off the cape, 
said Jimmie Grimm. 

“Know Sir Archibald well?" the 
skipper pursued. 

Archie sat down in disgust. 

“Pretty intimate, eh?” asked the 
skipper. 

The boy laughed again; and then all at 
once—all in a flash—his ill-humour and 
suspicion vanished. His father not play 
fair? How preposterous the fancy had 
been ! 0f course, he was playing fair! 
But somebody wasn’t. And who wasn’t? 

“It is queer,” said he. “ What do you 
make of it, Bill ? ” 

“ I been thinkin’,” the skipper replied 
heavily. 

“ Have you fathomed it? ” 

“ Well,” the skipper drawled, “ I’ve 
thunk along far enough t’ want t’ look into 
it farder. I’d say,” he added, “ t’ put back 
t’ Conch.” 

“ It’s going to blow, Skipper Bill.” 

It had already begun to blow. The 
wind was moaning aloft. The long-drawn 
melancholy penetrated to the cosy cabin. 
In the shelter of the cliff though she was, 
the schooner tossed in the spent seas that 
came swishing in from the open. 

“ Well,” the skipper drawled. “ I guess 
the wind won’t take the hair off a body; 
an’ I ’low we can make Conch before the 
worst of it.” 

“ I’m with the skipper,” said Billy Top¬ 
sail. 

“ Me, too,” said Jimmie Grimm. 

Bagg had nothing to say ; he seldom had, 
poor fellow, in a gale of wind. 

“ I’ve a telegram to send," said Archie. 
It was a message of aoology. Archie 
went ashore with a lighter heart to file it. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. 

CHAPTER VI.—A GALE o’ WIND. 

What an unkindly suspicious fool he had 
been! he reflected, heartily ashamed of 
himself. 

“Something for you, sir,’ said the 
agent. 

Sir Archibald’s telegram was put in the 
boy’s hand; and when this had been read 
aboard the Spot Cash —and when the 
schooner had rounded Cape John and was 
taking full advantage of a sudden change 
of wind to the south-west—Archie and the 
skipper and the crew felt very well indeed, 
thank you! 

It blew hard in the afternoon—harder 
than Bill o’ Burnt Bay had surmised. The 
wind had a slap to it that troubled the 
little Spot Cash. Crested seas broke over 
her bows and swept her deck. She was 
smothered in white water half the time. 
The wind was rising, too. It was to be a 
big gale from the south-east. It was 
already half a gale. There was wind 
enough for the Spot Cash. Much more 
would shake and drown her like a chip. 
Bill o’ Burnt Bay, at the wheel, and the 
crew, forward and amidships, kept watch 
for the coast and the friendly landmarks 
of harbour. But what with wind and fog 
and rain it was a disheartening business. 

When night gathered, the coast was not 
in sight. The Spot Cash was tossing some¬ 
where off the shore in a rising gale and 
dared not venture in. The wind continued 
in the south-east. The coast was a lee 
shore—all rocks and islands and cliffs. The 
Spot. Cash must beat out again to sea and 
wait for the morning. Any attempt to 
make a harbour of that harsh shore in the 
dark •would spell destruction. But the 
sea was hardly more hospitable. The Snot 
Cash, reefed down almost to bare poles, 
and standing out as best she could, tossed 
and plunged in the big black seas, with 
good heart, to be sure, but, presently, with 
small hope. It seemed to Bill o’ Burnt Bay 
that the little craft would be broken and 
swamped. 

The boys came aft from forward and 
amidships. All at once Archie, who had 
been staring into the night ahead, started, 
turned, and uttered an ejaculation of dis¬ 
may, which a gust of wind drove into the 
skipper’s ear. 

“ What is it, b’y? ” Skipper Bill roared. 

“ I forgot to insure her,” shouted 
Archie. 

Skipper Bill grinned. 

“ It’s ruin if we wreck, Bill,” Archie 
shouted again. 

It looked to Bill o’ Burnt Bay like wreck 
and death. If so, the ruin might take care 
of itself. It pleased him to know that 
Archie was still unconcerned about his life. 
He reflected that if the Spot Cash should 
by any chance survive he would tell Sir 
Archibald that story. But a great sea and 
a smothering blast of wind distracted 
him. The sea came clear over the bow and 
broke amidships; the -wind fairly drove the 
breath back into the skipper’s throat. 
There would be two more seas he knew : 
there were always three seas. The second 
would break in a moment; the third would 
swamp the schooner. He roared a warning 
to the boys and turned the wheel to meet 
the sea bow on. The big wave fell with 
a crash amidships; the schooner stopped 
and shivered while a torrent of water drove 


clear over the stern. Bill o’ Burnt Bay 
saw the crest of the third sea grow white 
and tower in the night. 

“ Hang to her ! ” screamed Archie. 

Skipper Bill smiled grimly as the sea 
came aboard. It broke and swept past. 
He expected no more; but more came— 
more and still more. The schooner was 
now tossing in a boiling pot from which 
the spray rose like steam. Bill caught the 
deep boom of breakers. The Spot Cash 
was somewhere inshore. The water was 
shallowing. She was fairly on the rocks. 
Again Bill shouted a warning to the boys 
to save themselves when she struck. He 
caught sight of a low cliff—a black shadow 
above a mass of moving ghostly white. 
The schooner was lifted by a great sea and 
carried forward. Skipper Bill waited for 
the shock and thud of her striking. He 
glanced up at the spars—again screamed a 
warning—and stood rigid. On swept the 
schooner. She was a long time in the grip 
of that great wave. 

Then she slipped softly out of the rough 
water into some placid place where the 
wind fluttered gently down from above. 

There was a moment of silence and 
uttermost amazement. The wind had 
vanished ; the roar of the sea was muffled. 
The schooner advanced gently into the 
dark. 

“ The anchor ! ” the skipper gasped. 

He sprang forward, stumbling; but it 
was too late : the bowsprit crumpled 
against a rock, there was a soft thud, a 
little shock, a scraping, and the Spot Ca*h 
stopped dead. 

“ We’re aground,” said Bill. 

“ I wonders where,” said Jimmie Grimm. 

“ In harbour, anyhow,” said Billy Top¬ 
sail. 

“ And no insurance ! ” Archie added. 

There was no levity in this. The boys 
were overawed. They had been afraid, 
every one of them; and the mystery of 
their escape and whereabouts oppressed 
them. But they got the anchor over the 
bow; and presently they had the cabin 
stove going and were drying off. Nobody 
turned in; they waited anxiously for the 
first light of day to disclose "their sur 
roundings. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FAGTHORPE MYSTERY: 

By VICTOR R. NENDICR, 

Author of “ The Priory Ohost,” “ The Brotherhood of the Beech," etc. 

CHAPTER II.—THE HUE AND CRY AND A CAPTURE. 


W hen the first shock was over all looked 
round. Consternation came into 
every face. Littered all about the floor 
were papers and books in the wildest con¬ 
fusion. Close to where the Doctor lay a 
small table had been violently overturned, 
and one of its legs was broken off. 

“ Robbery! Murdair! Where are 
ze assassins? ” screamed the Frenchman 
angrily, dancing about excitedly, pointing 
at the havoc on every side. “ Ze place has 
been pillaged—ransacked ! ” 

While he was stamping about, Mr. Flit- 
wick sent down for the porter, rigged up 
a stretcher, and had the Doctor conveyed 
to his own room. The injured man 
appeared to be reviving. 

Leaving him in charge of the servants. 
Mr. Flitwick hurried to call a medical 
man and inform the police of what had 
occurred. 

Quite thirty boys were now congregated 
in and around the octagonal study, can¬ 
vassing in low tones the pros and cons of 
the mystery. And Monsieur Jolillot still 
wandered about the room giving incoherent 
expression to his feelings. 

On one side of the study was a tall 
bureau fitted with many drawers. Some of 
these drawers were partly drawn out, and 
their former contents were strewn about 
the floor. One large drawer was lying on 
the carpet, bottom upwards. The carpet 
itself was disarranged, as though there had 
been a struggle. 

Suddenly the French Master’s excite¬ 
ment seemed to vanish as if by magic. 
He walked to a window and stared out 
abstractedly for a minute or two. Then 
he came across and faced the boys. 

“ Boys! ” he cried in strained, tense 
tones, “ We must be cool. Zis is murdair. 
Where is ze assassin? Zis is robbery. 
Where is ze tief? It is for us to 
find him. Ze hour has come. Follow 
me! ” 

He led them out and down the stairs 
to the ground floor. 

“ Examine every window on ze ground 
floor,” he ordered. “ Try every door ! ” 
And forthwith he divided them up into 
parties, despatching each in a different 
direction. The boys entered into the 
thing thoroughly and were soon on the 
waroath. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Jolillot put his 
hands behind him and strode up and down 
the hall in deep thought. As each party 
came back and reported that all was in 
order, he heard them in silence. When 
the last lot had returned without finding 
anything suspicious to report, he addressed 
them impressively : 

“ Boys! Two great points are settled. 
Ze villain was here, for we have seen his 
work. Ze villain has not left, for all the 
doors and windows are fast. What fol¬ 
lows? Ze villain is still here. Is it not 
so? ” 

A chorus of assent came from the 
scholars. 

“Just so,” resumed Jolillot pompously. 
“ Ze villain is here; he must be found. 
He must be found; we will find him. 
Follow me! ” 

He marched upstairs; the boys trooped 
after him. At the top he addressed 
them. 

“ I would have you search zis floor,” he 


said, “ and I will show you how to search 
it wiz met’od. Listen to me. My uncle’s 
cousin is an officer of gendarmes in Nievre. 
The Jolillots were always known for 
shrewdness and cunning. You will go 
two by two, wrizout lights, silently. 
Return to me wiz your reports; I will 
pace zis corridor. Should the villain be 
found, have no fear. Gaston Jolillot will 
be at hand.” 

He proceeded to sort out the half- 
amused, half-scared boys and allot them 
their tasks. When the last had departed, 
the genial Frenchman, who was very much 
in earnest, paced the corridor from end to 
end, listening intently. 

One of the pairs thus detailed consisted 
of Gibson and Barry, while another pair 
were Wales and Harper. It happened that 
these two parties, searching contiguous 
sections, came across each other in the 
darkness and compared notes. 

“ Nothing at all wrong about here,” 
whispered Gibson. 

“ Same here,” returned Wales. 

“ Better get back and report, eh ? ” 

“ Suppose so. Hope the others have had 
more luck,” said Wales. “ I’d give some¬ 
thing to spot the ruffian.” 

“ Old Jolly will never do it the way he is 
going on,” said Harper disgustedly. 

“Where is he?—Hullo!” broke off 
Gibson, listening. 

“ I trod on a creaking board,” explained 
Barry. 

“ No; not that.” whispered Gibson. 
“In that room. There ! ” 

“ I heard it. What can it be ? ” mur¬ 
mured Wales. 

“ A mouse-began Harper. 

“ Hush ! ” cautioned Gibson. “I’m 
going to see. Stay here.” 

Gibson dropped on all-fours and crept 
towards the room. Poking his head warily 
in, he peeped round the door. 

His three comrades waited in suspense. 

When Gibson came back the look on his 
face set them all in wild excitement. He 
drew them well away and whispered : 

“You know that "travelling-trunk?” 

“ The big brown one? ” 

“Softly! Yes. I saw the lid move.” 

“ No.” 

" I am certain of it. Creep back, you 
fellows, and peep through the crack of the 
door,” suggested Gibson. 

They all crept silently back and were 
toon peering into the room, which was 
dimly lighted by the moon. This was a 
sort of lumber-room, ai d all eyes were 
concentrated on a large wooden trunk 
which stood on the floor near the farther 
end of it. 

Suddenly a thrill ran through all four, 
for the lid of the trunk certainly opened 
a trifle wider, then almost closed again ! 

Gibson drew them away, motioning them 
to silence. 

“You saw it? ” he whispered when they 
were well out of hearing of anyone in the 
lumber-room. 

All nodded. 

“ Then we’ve got him! ” declared 
Gibson triumphantly. 

“ Let’s tell old Jolillot,” suggested Barry 
excitedly. 

“And call up the gardener,” added 
Wales. 

“ Not a bit of it,” objected Gibson. 


“ We are going to do the trick ourselves. 
What do you say ? ” 

“ Righto ! But — how ? ” burst out 
Barry. 

“ You noted the position of the trunk ? ” 

“ At the other end—yes.” 

“ Just so; and it opens towards the door 
we were peeping through,” pointed out 
Gibson. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And there is another door at that end. 
a door which opens into the little class¬ 
room.” 

“ Yes, yes,” came in chorus eagerly. 

“ That second door is ajar. We will 
creep into the class-room, pass through the 
door, and—well, do as I do!" directed 
Gibson, while his comrades hung excitedly 
upon his words. 

“ Hoo-,” began Barry, but Gibson 

put his hand over the enthusiastic boy’s 
mouth. 

“ Hush ! not a sound ! ” he counselled. 

Away they went in single file, Gibson 
leading. At the door of the class-room the 
leader drew off his slippers. The others 
silently followed suit, their hearts beating 
wildly. 

Slowly and silently Gibson turned the 
handle of the class-room and all crept in. 
Treading with the utmost care, they 
reached the door which opened into the 
lumber-room. 

Gibson peered in cautiously. The back 
of the brown wooden trunk was now 
towards him. All four saw the lid once 
again move, and the suspense became 
acute. 

Signing to his companions, Gibson sud¬ 
denly rushed forward and sprang on to the 
top of the trunk. The lid closed with a 
snap. Barry, Harper, and Wales were 
beside him almost instantly, and the 
intruder was fairly caught! A wave of 
exultation swept over them as they sat in 
a row and looked at each other. 

“ Harper, go and call old Jolillot and the 
gardener and the porter,” directed Gibson, 
“ and bring a length of cord. We will stay 
here. ” 

Harper slipped off and hurried away; 
and for two or three minutes the other 
three sat silently on the great trunk. 

Then back came Harper, followed by 
Tinlake, the porter, and Weedrow, the 
gardener. Their faces were wreathed with 
triumphant smiles. 

“ I didn’t call old Jolillot, and I asked 
these two to be as silent as possible,” whis¬ 
pered Harper. “ The way the old chap 
has stalked about made me ill. I vote we 
do the iob alone. Jolillot is still on the 
hunt; let him keep on it.” 

“ Yes, that would be a bit of fun,” 
laughed Gibson. 

“ Won’t he be just wild when he hears 
about it! ” exclaimed Tinlake. “ I heard 
him lecturing the boys on scouting a few 
minutes ago. Told them his uncle’s some¬ 
thing was a big pot in the gendarmes.” 

“ So he told us. We’ll have a bit of fun 
then,” returned Gibson. “ Rope up the 
box, Weedrow.” 

The trunk was prised up, the rope passed 
under it and tied firmly over the top, 
effectually securing the lid. Then the boys 
got off. 

** Downstairs with it, sharp! ” cried 
Gibson. 
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“Then we shall meet old Jolillot,” 
objected Harper. 

“ Down the back stairs, then,” suggested 
Wales. 

“Yes, the back stairs. Lend a hand ! ” 

Tinlake, Weedrow, Wales, and Harper 
took hold of the trunk and lifted it. 
Gibson guided them out of the room and 
along the passage, Barry going ahead to 
scout for Jolillot. 

“ Hope he isn’t being stifled,” muttered 
Wales. 

“Not he,” returned Gibson, “ the lid is 
too loose.” 

Crash! The end of the trunk collided 
with the wall at one of the many ugly 
corners they had to negotiate; the thing 
nearly slipped from the grasp of those 
who carried it. 

“ Steady ! ” whispered Gibson. “ We 
shall have all the fellows down upon us. 
Let me have a go, Wales.” 

Once more they went ahead, and 
eventually reached the stairs. 

“ Too narrow to carry it down,” opined 
Weedrow. 

“ That so ? How awkward ! ” exclaimed 
Gibson. “ What’s our best game, then? " 

“ Slide it down.” 

“ Make a row, won’t it? ” 

“Not if I go first and ease it here 
and there, while two of you take hold 
of the end of the rope and let it down 
gradually.” 

“ Go ahead, then. Jolillot is out of 
hearing now.’ 

Down the awkward, winding stairs 
bumped the great wooden box, getting 
jammed once or twice on its journey. 
They wriggled and coaxed it down at 
last, dragged it along the hall, opened 
the outer door, and got it out into the 
courtyard. 

“ Hooray! ” cried Barry triumphantly. 
“ Now let’s have a look at the fellow ! ” 

“ No fear! ” returned Weedrow. 

“Why not?” 


“ He may be armed,” suggested the gar¬ 
dener. “ Let him stay where he is." 

“Going to leave him out here all 
night ? ’’ 

“No. Take him to the station. Mr. 
Flitwick has gone to the station to call the 
police. We shall meet them.” 

“ But we can’t carry it that far,” 
objected Barry. 

“ We’ll stick the thing on a wheel¬ 
barrow, then,” said the gardener. “He 
don’t stir until he’s at the station.” 

“Then we’ll come too!” cried Gibson. 
“ We’ll follow you in a minute or two.” 

The four boys darted back upstairs at 
full speed and sought their dormitory. In 
a surprisingly short space of time they 
donned a few garments more suited to out¬ 
door use than the pyjamas they had been 
wearing, and made a dash for the back 
stairs again. 

Gibson came last. As he turned a corner 
he ran full into a couple of other boys. 

“Hallo! Is that Gibson?” cried out 
one. “ What’s the hurry? Why, you’re 
dressed ! What’s on? You look as though 
you had caught the burglar.” 

“Guessed right, first time!” laughed 
Gibson. 

“ Stuff! ” was the incredulous rejoinder. 

“ Stuff it isn’t! ” retorted Gibson. 
“We’ve got him, fair and square—tied 
up in a box, too.” 

“ Where—where? ” 

“ Half-way to the station by this time. 
Ta, ta! Love to Jolillot! ” cried Gibson, 
and hurried after the others. 

“You’ve let it out!” laughed Barry. 
“ Won’t old Jolly be just wild when they 
tell him! ” 

“ Won’t it bring him after us as fast as 
his little legs can go! ” roared Harper as 
they ran. 

They soon caught up with Weedrow and 
Tinlake, who were taking turns at wheel¬ 
ing the barrow. 

“ Here you are! ” was Weedrow’s greet¬ 


ing. “The scamp’s been growling just 
awful! ” 

“Who has?” 

“ Him in the box. You see, the road is 
so full of stones, and it'B too dark to see 
them. Of course, it’s a bit uncomfortable 
for the poor fellow,” grinned the gardener. 

“Serve him right!” cried Tinlake. 
“ He should have thought of that before 
he got in the box. Reminds me of the 
Mistletoe Bough business.” 

“ Here are the police!” suddenly cried 
Barry, and they were presently met by 
Mr. Flitwick and three constables. 

Gibson told the story of the capture. 

“ What! in—in there ! ” cried one police¬ 
man, staring at the trunk. The others 
joined in and added their details. Then 
the whole party burst into a roar of laugh¬ 
ter. During this merriment, Weedrow let 
fall the handles and nearly precipitated 
the trunk into the road. It was jolted 
into place again and all made for the police 
station. 

They reached it very quickly, lifted off 
the trunk, and carried it into the inspec¬ 
tor’s room. A grey-haired officer looked 
up in considerable surprise. 

A policeman tried to tell the story with¬ 
out smiling. But even the inspector’s face 
relaxed as soon as he pieced the thing 
together. 

“Very good, very good! Smart, very 
smart! ” he murmured. “ Cut the cord, 
Rogers. Let us have a look at the beauty.” 

Constable Rogers cut the cord and threw 
the lid back, the other officers standing 
ready to pounce on the fellow if he showed 
fight. 

Then, like a jack-in-the-box, up sprang 
a little man, looking as though he had 
been tossed in a blanket for an hour, and 
with his face nearly purple from rage and 
suffocation. 

It was Monsieur Jolillot! 

(To be concluded.) 


MARSHALL’S LESSON. 

By ERNEST BRINDLE. 


T he Water Witch, a three-ton yacht, 
was sailing up the great Yangtse 
river before a light following breeze, 
late one afternoon in early summer. She 
belonged to Leonard Byrne, a young 
Englishman holding an important post 
in a big shipping firm at Shanghai, who 
had the reputation of being one of the 
smartest yachtsmen on the North China 
coast. 

With a pipe between his teeth, he was 
leaning back near the tiller with a look 
of lazy content in his handsome sunburnt 
face. There were also on board his 
brother Harold, who had lately come out 
from England to live with him and went 
to school at Shanghai, and two boys named 
Frank Marshall and George Fenny. 

Marshall and Fenny were Harold’s 
school chums, and the older Byrne had 
invited them to join him and his brother 
on an up-river trip in his yacht. They 
had promptly accepted the invitation, and, 
as they expected to be away from Shang¬ 
hai for two or three days, they were all 
of them looking forward to a very enjoy¬ 
able outing. 

“ There’s Bitter Creek Pagoda,” said 
Fenny, looking towards a tall, quaintly 
shaped tower that had loomed up into 


sight in the distance. “ That’s where the 
Shanghai Rowing Club chaps always hold 
their annual picnic. It’s an interesting 
show place, I can tell you. You’d like to 
see it, Harold.” 

Harold looked inquiringly at his 
brother, who nodded his head. 

“ We’ll have a look at it,” said 
Leonard, “for it’s easily got at. But 
I’m not sure that we shall be able to go 
inside. It isn’t always open to visitors.” 

Marshall laughed. 

“ It was shut up the last time I was 
there, when we had our school outing back 
in the spring,” he said, “and we had no 
end of a hunt to find the old priest who 
takes care of the keys. He refused to let 
us have them, although we offered him a 
dollar, and so I and Jack Wilson took 
them from him. He was mad about it, 
I can tell you, and so were the villagers. 
They’d have mobbed us if we’d been 
fewer in number, I believe.” 

“ And it would have taught you a lesson 
if they had,” replied Leonard, disapprov¬ 
ingly. “ It was a silly thing to do, to say 
the least of it.” 

“ That’s what some of our chaps said,” 
rejoined Marshall, “ but I don’t think so. 
After all, the priest was only a Chinaman, 


and it wouldn’t have done to let him have 
his own way in the matter.” 

Leonard laughed, and then looked grave. 

“ A Chinaman has a long memory,” he 
said, “ especially where an injury to hia 
dignity’s concerned.” 

“ Pooh ! ” Marshall exclaimed, laugh¬ 
ingly. “I’m not afraid of anything that 
a chink may be likely to do to me. They 
all talk a mighty lot, but they’ve got no 
pluck. ” 

Leonard altered the yacht’s course for 
the creek, leading out of the river, on the 
bank of which stood the Chinese pagoda 
and the houses and huts clustering round 
it. 

“ May you always have reason to think 
so,” he said; “but since living in this 
country I’ve generally found that it paid 
me to keep on the right side of the natives. 
They make good friends, but bad 
enemies.” 

Marshall knew perfectly well that what 
the other said was sensible and true, and 
he secretly wished that he had made no 
mention of how he and Jack "Wilson had 
treated the old priest. It was simply a 
boyish impulse to show off a little before 
Harold Byrne, who was new to life in 
China, that had made him do so. 
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“See all those kites flying?” he said, 
anxious to change the conversation. 
“ There must be a festival of some kind 
going on.” 

“Then the pagoda will be open,” re¬ 
marked Fenny, with a wink at Leonard 
Byrne, “ and we sha’n’t have to bully 
anyone for the keys.” 

The creek changed from a broad stream 
into a narrow one as it neared the village. 
In the maize and paddy fields a few men 
and women were hard at work, and they 
paused to stare curiously at the white- 
sailed yacht and its passengers. Choosing 
a suitable landing-place, Leonard ran the 
yacht in close to the bank. 

A srwarm of barefooted Chinese children 
came hurrying up to gaze at the strangers, 
whom they followed into the narrow, 
dirty streets of the village. Here there 
were so many people about that it was 
almost impossible to move, and as nearly 
everyone was engaged in the favourite 
Chinese pastime of kite-flying, care neces¬ 
sary to avoid being entangled in the kite 
strings. 

"Thank goodness we’re out of that 
crush! ” said Harold, as he and his chums 
left the crowded streets behind them. 
44 I’ve seen dirty Chinese in Shanghai, but 
none so absolutely filthy as these. They 
look as though they’d never had a wash 
in their lives.” 

“And neither have they,” replied 
Fenny, laughingly. “ Most of them have 
never seen a piece of soap, and would 
think it was something to eat if you gave 
it to them.” 

“ Here’s an old chap who looks a bit 
more wholesome,” remarked Harold, as a 
Chinaman, with a shaven scalp, dressed 
in long, flowing robes, and wearing san¬ 
dals, came to the open door of the pagoda. 
44 Who may he be? ” 

“ That’s the priest,” answered Leonard. 
44 Is he the one you had the dispute with 
over the keys, Frank ? ” 

“ Looks like him,” said Marshall, 
44 but I wouldn’t be certain. All these 
Chinese priests or coolies, look very much 
alike. Hope he doesn’t recognise me, 
though,” he added, “if it is he, for I’d 
not like anything disagreeable to happen 
while I’m with you chaps.” 

The priest stood aside to allow them to 
pass through the doorway. He scarcely 
glanced at them, and his face was abso¬ 
lutely expressionless in its Oriental im¬ 
passivity. 

44 Didn’t even notice me,” said Mar¬ 
shall. 44 So much the better. I can enjoy 
myself with an easy mind now.” 

After inspecting the various objects of 
interest that were to be seen in the lower 
part of the pagoda, the four chums 
ascended the spiral flight of steps that led 
to the top of the building. Here they 
obtained a magnificent view of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and sat down on the 
round wooden balcony for a few minutes, 
to enjoy the spectacle at their ease. 


“What a row they’re making down be¬ 
low,” said Harold, suddenly. “There’s 
a whole crowd of ’em flocking up to the 
pagoda, too,” he added, as he peered down 
over the balcony rail. “ What’s gone 
wrong, I wonder?” 

The others joined him in looking down 
into the pagoda compound. It was filled 
with Chinese from the village. They 
were all talking, shouting, and gesticulat¬ 
ing violently, and their upturned faces 
were crimson with angry excitement. 
Directly they caught sight of the four 
chums they shook their fists and howled 
with rage. 


“ Seem to be annoyed because we're 
here,” remarked Leonard Byrne, coolly. 
“ That’s curious, because the priest in 
charge made no objection to us entering.” 

“Yet he seems to be the cause of all 
the fuss,” said Fenny. “ Look! There 
he is. Just in front o i the crowd.” 

The priest was talking earnestly to the 
Chinese around him, who were listening 
with the greatest attention to what he was 
saying. He pointed up at the pagoda, 
and then glanced towards the creek, and 
three or four of the men listening to him 
turned and made their way out of the 
compound. 

“ This looks bad ! ” said Leonard. “ I 
fancy he’s been inciting them to damage 
the yacht. We must get back to the creek 
as quickly as we can, or there’ll be mis¬ 
chief done.” 

He led the way down the steps, followed 
by his companions, only to find the door 
of the pagoda shut and locked. When he 
took’hold of the big iron handle-ring and 
rattled it, savage yells and shouts of 
mocking laughter came from the crowd 
outside. 

“ Here’s a pretty rumpus! ” said 
Fenny. “ What are we to do? ” 

“ Let’s break the door open,” advised 
Marshall, impetuously. 

“ Impossible to do that," said Leonard. 
“ We must climb down the outside of the 
pagoda from the balcony. That’s the only 
thing to do, unless we stay here; and in 
that case the yacht will be damaged, per¬ 
haps destroyed.” 

There was a simultaneous move back up 
the steps to the top of the building. The 
pagoda was of pyramidal shape, with 
seven storeys, the wooden flooring of each 
storey jutting out several inches beyond 
the tower in a broad circular rim. These 
rims, therefore, offered anyone a compara¬ 
tively easy mode of descent, as Leonard 
had been quick to see. 

“ I’ll go first,” he said, as he lowered 
himself down from the balcony, “ and wait 
for you on the lowest storey. They’re 
not likely to pitch stones at us for fear 
of damaging the paint and gilding on the 
wood.” 

A fierce shout went up as the Chinese 
saw the chums coming down, and they 
pressed up closer to the pagoda, those be¬ 
hind jostling and pushing to get into the 
front ranks. As Leonard had predicted, 
not a stone was thrown, and he and his 
chums reached the bottom storey in 
safety. 

“ Now, then, boys,” he said, calmly, 
“ we must jump down and take our 
chances. Keep close together, and make 
straight for the creek. When we’ve got 
outside the compound we shall be safe. 
Now! Jump!” 

All four of them sprang off the outer 
rim of the storey and alighted in the very 
midst of the mob. So quick and unex¬ 
pected was this movement that the Chinese 
were taken by surprise, and recoiled in 
confusion, many of them being knocked 
down. 

“ Keep together ! ” shouted Leonard. 
“ They’re packed too tightly to be able 
to do us much harm.” 

It was as he said. Without room to 
move about in freely, the infuriated 
Chinese were unable to make any effec¬ 
tive attack on the chums. The stones 
they threw hit one another, and so caused 
disputes and fighting amongst themselves. 
The compound became a scene of the 
wildest disorder. 

Hitting out right and left, the chums 
steadily forced their way towards the 
street. Their blood was up, and they 
scarcely felt the blows that reached them, 


or heeded the frightful din that must have 
been heard a mile away. At last they 
came to the gateway of the compound. 

A score of men, shouting to each other, 
surged forward and made a vain attempt 
to drive them back and close the gates. 

“Too late!” cried Leonard, as he and 
his chums gained the narrow street. 
“You should have thought of it before. 
Come on, boys.” 

As they ran down the street showers of 
stones were hurled after them, and men, 
women, and children darted out of the 
houses to curse, threaten, and make 
ineffectual efforts to stop them. Bruised, 
aching, and panting for breath, they 
reached the banks of the creek at last, 
with a mob of yelling natives close at their 
heels. 

“ Get on board and drive those fellows 
off! ” cried Leonard, as they neared the 
Water Witch. “I’ll stand by a minute.” 

His chums sprang down on to the welled 
deck of the yacht, but the Chinese who 
had been there, ransacking the lockers, 
leapt ashore and fled without offering the 
least show of fight. 

Having cast off the mooring rope, 
Leonard stepped on board, and pushed off 
from the side of the bank. A hail of 
stones and other missiles splashed into the 
water and rattled down on the yacht. 
The Chinese had no intention of letting 
the fugitives escape if it was still possible 
to prevent it. 

“Get her round, and shake out the sail 
reefs,” said Leonard, 44 while I attend to 
our friends a moment.” 

Going into the tinjr saloon, he came back 
with his sporting rifle, and held it up. 
The sight of the weapon produced a sober¬ 
ing effect on the Chinese. They hurriedly 
retreated to a safe distance, and, howling 
and dancing with disappointed rage, 
watched the Water Witch sail away down 
the creek. 

“ So much for that little business! ” 
said Leonard, as he glanced back towards 
the village. 44 I’m not in the least sorry 
that it’s all over. Anything missing from 
the lockers ? ” 

“ Only a tin or two of preserves,” re¬ 
plied Harold, who had taken hasty stock 
of the provisions. “ They were in such 
a hurry to be off, that they left everything 
else they’d taken behind.” 

Fenny looked at Marshall. 

44 Your friend the priest recognised you, 
after all,” he said. 

Marshall’s face reddened with annoy¬ 
ance and confusion. 

“I suppose he did,” he said, “or he 
wouldn’t have locked the pagoda door 
and egged on the village people to attack 
us. “ I hope,” he added, after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, turning to Leonard Byrne, 
“ that you won’t report the matter to the 
British Consul when we get back to Shang¬ 
hai, for perhaps if I’d not angered the 
priest that day as I did this row wouldn’t 
have taken place.” 

Leonard reflected for a moment or two. 

“ I shall make no mention to the Consul 
of the affair.” he said, “ and I hope it will 
be a lesson to you, Frank, teaching you to 
treat Chinese with respect in the future.” 

And Frank Marshall profited by the 
lesson. 
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Then I first set foot in Mexico it was 
not from the gang-plank of a gilded 
liner, and there was no throng of eager 
shore-goers or any of the ordinary bustle 
of landing. No! I simply jumped from 
the lower deck of a tramp steamer on to 
an antique timber quay, intent on making 
a lone excursion. It was five o’clock in 
the forepart of a day that promised to be 
as hot as anything that the latitude could 
do, and I was clad in pyjamas, sombrero, 
and sea-boots, and armed to the teeth with 
a small Smith and Wesson, and a clasp- 
knife on a lanyard. 

The first mate hailed me as I stood 
stamping the good ground under me. 

“ I’m just off to see the sights,” I called 
back cheerily. 

“ ’Ware 'gators! ” he wisely cautioned. 

“ I guess these are better,” I laughed, 
shaking a long boot at him. He waved 
me off impatiently, as well he might. 

Turning away from the town, which lies 
a couple of miles or so higher up the 
river, I struck out towards the ocean 
shore by a rough track which bore away in 
the right direction. I plunged through 
the dust, happy to be ashore, eager to see 
somewhat of the land of my hopes (though, 
to be sure, my actual port of destination 
was Vera Cruz, farther south), and gay in 
the cool of the morning. 

The track was not a source of iov in 
itself, for it presented a rutted and 
unstable trough of seemingly bottomless 
dust. However, I held to its margin for 
a time, and then made straight out for 
the beach and the blue I could see in 
front of me across a wilderness of dunes. 

The river was away on my right, edred 
with swamos and stretches of standing 
wood, where, in the dusk of a night, 1 
had heard the alligators wallowing. I 
left the jungle for my return; the call of 
the sea was stronger. 

From the last hummock of loose-topped 
dune I bounded down to a daziline beach 
—that limitless beach on the Soanish 
Main, where the surf spoke from the 
fringing reefs and the combers finished 
♦ heir course in a luscious run to mv very 
feet. If I found no doubloons or pieces- 
of-eight lving at large, yet I found strange 
shells and coral fragments; if I traced no 


e\iuences of cut-throat work, I discovered 
at least the skeleton of a shark and some 
wreckage which sounded a deep-sea note 
of possible tragedy. 

1 filled my lungs with rich, soft airs 
and looked about me. I was marooned, if 
ever a man was marooned within five miles 
of a quay-side. The lonely beaches spread 
away on either hand—the beach beyond 
the river held a long lagoon—and they 
were only bounded by sheer distance ; the 
arid desert of dunes crowding down to a 
jealous flood-line, and throwing out spurs 
here and there as an earnest that they 
would trespass if they could, was backed 
by scrub and palms and low hills which 
blurred away into haze, without sign of 
human life or habitation. On the seaward 
side—just the polished open sea, cut off 
at a hard-strained line of horizon—no 
winged ship, no steamer smoke. 

My surroundings were big, barren, 
desolate, and being so were the very source 
of elation. 1 was only marooned from a 
scenic point of view after all, and my 
immediate thought was to bathe. The 
shark-bones along the shore gave me 
pause it is true, but only a short pause. 
I stripped, rolled into the glorious salt- 
wash, grew careless of sea-monsters, and 
ventured out from the shallows until I 
could swim free along the strand. 

I breasted the expanse of an ocean; 
I lolled in buoyancy; I played light- 
heartedly until the cramp of sudden 
panic left me with only sense enough to 
shout aloud, beat upon the waters and 
kick my way inshore. Smothered in foam 
of my own churning, and my only safe¬ 
guard, I had no sense of where that other 
swimmer might be. One glimpse of a 
fin like a jib tight-hauled was all I had of 
him. But my flesh smarted with the fear 
that was in it. until I butted the sand 
after a wild hundred yards that left me 
more exhausted than any other race I 
ever had. Thus did I finish my first 
bathe in the tropics—like a jelly-fish, that 
is. in a heap at the water’s edge, half 
awash ; and thus did I touch the fringe 
of an adventure that seemed amply com¬ 
plete while it lasted. 

T dried where I lay, dressed, collected 
shells to steady my nerves, and then 


turned my back upon sharks which hunt 
inside the reefs. 

A definite peril met and overcome very 
often produces a most exhilarating 
reaction. It was so with me. I felt com¬ 
pelled to run the switchback of the dunes, 
until the heat constrained me to a steadier 
pace. Altogether I made speedy travelling 
across the plain until 1 reached the swamp 
which was my next objective. 

It was a dismal-looking place, that a 
stranger would naturally avoid and a 
native would have no possible occasion 
to penetrate. I looked upon it, therefore, 
as a sort of pocket Central Africa to be 
explored forthwith. 

The ground broke gently down to the 
river level where the corrosive morass 
began to eat into it, leaving tortuous 
paths and raised islands of healthier 
ground which led me farther and farther 
into its unwholesome heart. Tiny marsh- 
crabs marched about in armies, making a 
steady rustling like leaves blowing along 
a ditch in autumn. 

It was the first time that I had come 
across their species outside a glass case, so 
I caught one up to examine it with all the 
interest that attaches to the discovery of 
a museum specimen on its native heath. 
In a general w r ay it was like the ordinary 
small crab that may be found in the pools 
of our own coasts when the tide is ebbing. 
Its most marked characteristic was an 
extraordinary inequality in the size of the 
claws, one being small and weak, the other 
large and powerful. 

When I set him down again he scuttled 
off frantically and w'as immediately swal¬ 
lowed up ip the crowds of an over- 
populated area. Indeed, they swarmed to 
such a degree that it was impossible to 
avoid trampling upon them. They ran 
athwart my orogress with a sort of chicken¬ 
like stupidity which carried them right 
across the line of approaching danger, so 
that in some cases their first—and last!— 
acquaintance with humanity w’as the crush¬ 
ing dead-fall of a human boot. I did my 
best to choose my steps, but. as often as 
not, the resulting loss of balance only- 
recovered itself with loss of life in another 
direction. I soon found the uselessness of 
trying to be merciful. Hordes swept up 
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with fatalistic persistency, so I passed on 
muttering “ Kismet.” 

I was presently involved in a labyrinth 
of keen-pointed spear-grass; dry ground 
had given place to soddenness that 
squelched and sucked : suddenness and 
stagnant sheets of evil-looking water. 
Before me was an irregular belt of gaunt 
grey trees through which the river 
sparkled with a hard metallic glitter. 

Once again 1 was in the midst of desola¬ 
tion. But the other was glad, brilliant, 
expansive; this was close, decaying, and 
unfriendly. Here the scrub tore c.t me as 
I went along; the high grass-blades were 
sharp weapons; the dead-looking trees 
bared huge thorns in the semblance of 
bullock’s horns nearly a span in breadth. 
Their foliage was harsh and scanty; there 
was hardly any shade. Hard-edged 


spongy mass of decay, the one or the 
other simply depending upon how' long 
the log had lain. 

Here were land-crabs of more formid¬ 
able dimensions than the Lilliputians I 
had encountered on the landward side. 
These were creatures of hideous aspect. 
Their hinged legs bristled, and their cases 
were fringed with stiff black hairs—they 
were muddy—they were militant. Out of 
secret recesses they scrabbled with gaping 
pincers, one huge, one little, though not 
so disproportionate as the marsh-crab’s 
claws. They rushed towards my feet, not 
in numbers, you understand, but inces¬ 
santly, as 1 pushed along. If I stopped 
they were taken aback, and sidled or stood 
with outstretched pincers and waving 
antenna*, staring with eyes that do not 
look like eyes at all. I hated them! 


effortless motion. But, as I say, I only 
saw the tails of several, not one of them 
head-on; and I have no snake-story to tell 
on this occasion. Hearing me before 1 
saw them, they discreetly chose the better 
part of valour. 

All this time I was making towards the 
margin of the river, and already it opened 
out before me a sluggish yellow stream. 
If I had been on the look-out for snakes I 
was now doubly alive to the vicinity of 
alligators. “ ’Ware ’gators,” the mate 
said. I had replied with a remark that 
passed as a joke, but I had not forgotten 
his warning. 

I was strung up to see one—not too 
near !—on its own ground. With that end 
in view I moved quietly, stepping on 
roots, logs, and hummocks to avoid splash¬ 
ing. I reached the river’s edge, a some- 



I jumped on to an antique timber quay." 


shadows lay about in stripes and blots 
upon sickly pools, or lost themselves in 
tangles of scrub, or banded tree-trunks 
like dull ribbons. 

Up aloft great carrion-birds, raw¬ 
necked, crook-beaked, .bald, repellent, 
clutched the stiff branches with strong 
talons and stared gloomily about for a 
sign of death to fall within their range. 
They constitute a vast unsalaried army 
of scavengers, and their lives are pro¬ 
tected by law. They scour the whole 
land, but mostly do they congregate within 
cry of the purlieus of a town. 

I splashed on, leaving a trail of bubbles 
where I trod; I jumped from tussock to 
mound and from splaying root to fallen 
branch or trunk, which was very often 
nothing but a hollow deception. I might 
find a stand, or I might go through into a 


They were malignant, and reeked of all 
that was worst of the underworld of the 
swamp. I broke a staff to ward them off, 
and they closed on the end of it as it 
touched them. 

I forget how many varieties of snakes 
there are that flourish in Mexico, but I 
felt assured that some of them could be 
found not far away. It looked “ snakey. ’ 
Indeed. I did catch a, glimpse once or 
twice of a polished tail vanishing among 
matted roots as straight and clean-drawn 
as though it were being hauled away by 
the head. 

On loose sand a snake is as helpless an 
object as a man would be who wore roller¬ 
skates on ice. Here with every sort of 
hold for its plates it glides as smoothly 
as a trailing rope. Nothing else in the 
world presents suih a sense of perfectly 


what involved line of demarcation between 
wood and swamp and deeper water. 
There was no clear view for any distance, 
so I dodged among bushes and mangroves, 
scouting for the great lizard shapes that 
everyone knows very well. It was dis¬ 
appointing not to see them basking at 
large, and I was struck with a sudden 
feeling of uneasiness lest they might be 
lurking near by without my knowing it. 

I pressed on through the undergrowth 
to more open inlets. I stood still 
repeatedly, watching and listening, with 
out result. From a log half-submerged in 
the swamp I strode to another. ... It 
stirred, reared a snout from the ooze, and 
swung an armoured tail clear for action. 

I jumped w’ildly. 

Landing on a slimy root, I jumped again 
to save a fall, only to fall headlong, after 
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all, a prostrate cripple. For a second I 
thought the alligator had got me by the 
ankle. I believe that a man-eater’s jaws 
could scarcely have hurt me more. 

Had the ’gator been as savage as the 
crabs, things might have gone ill with 
me there and then. As it turned out, 
disturbed in the middle of a snug siesta, 
he plunged straightway into deep water. 
Budding explorers would do well to 
remember that a ’gator having wallowed 
in the ooze of a tropical river is as unlike 
his well-groomed brother in a tank at the 
Zoological Gardens as can well be 
imagined. His gnarled coat of mail mud- 
bedaubed resembles one log as much as 
another—but as a stepping-stone he is 
useless. 

An attempt to remove my long boot 
resulted in open anguish; but before the 
ankle had swelled to bursting-point I 
somehow managed to cut the leather, 
release the foot and plaster it with mud. 
This simple treatment eased the pain 
slightly, though contributing nothing to 
the improvement of my case in any other 
respect. I could not walk. That was 
clear beyond need of proof. It would be 
days before I could set the injured member 
to the ground. In the meantime was I 


was still within the timbered area, though 
not far from the outskirts. 

The air was heavy, motionless, and 
difficult to breathe; the high sun seemed to 
suck me dry and bent me down at one 
and the same time. 1 was drenched with 
perspiration, my pyjamas were clammy 
and caked with mud, my shoulders itched 
intolerably with prickly heat, clouds of 
flies and mosquitoes finding me a lucrative 
centre of employment added inexpressibly 
to my general misery, and my lips were 
parched to cracking. I longed for water, 
yet dared not touch the tepid decoction 
which lay reeking in puddles round about. 
Such was my state. 

I was wondering vaguely how I could 
attract attention, when my own attention 
was attracted to a rustling near by. I 
started up to find that it was the 
scuffling of land-crabs, which had come 
out of their lairs and were regarding me 
attentively. Their disgusting presence 
added just that touch of horror to my 
condition which I was past enduring. 

I laid about with my staff frantically 
—at the time experiencing no surprise at 
having stuck to it through all mv distress 
—and drove them beyond striking dis¬ 
tance, where they scuffled and sidled and 
watched unblinkingly. Others came up 
until there may have been a score or more. 
I was filled with a sort of panic loathing 
of their dull protruding eyes, and became 
obsessed with recollections of the grue¬ 
some tales I had heard of these vile 
crustaceans. 



I resoited to a more cautious defence.” 


to sit and nurse it in the middle of an 
isolated, fever-stricken morass? 

By way of answer I set my teeth and 
made a move. I crawled inch by inch 
through stagnant pools and slushy places, 
draggling a limb that clanged and burned 
like an iron foundry. I crawled and 
halted; crawled until I had to lie down 
in my tracks while the sun-heat scorched 
me; crawled while thorns tore me, until 
knees were raw, and hands cut about. It 
was a nightmare struggle, which seemed 
to continue interminably, yet I could 
never, never get clear of the trees. I 
had started off with a set resolution of 
getting through the swamp somehow ; and 
taxing myself beyond all reason to attain 
that object, I fell at last into a sort of 
stupor of fatigue and pain, which left me 
with the one paramount idea that I must go 
on at any cost—just go on. 

I awoke to a saner frame of mind to 
find myself sprawling at the foot of a 
great bull’s horn acacia, round which I 
dragged myself to the shady side to lean 
bark against the trunk, limp and 
exhausted. My blind crawling must 
have led me into aimless zigzags, for I 


I swung my stick like a flail, though 
every movement brought fresh pangs to 
my tortured ankle. When I hit out the 
crabs fell back ; when I ceased they closed 
up again. To spare what little strength 
I had 1 resorted to a more cautious de¬ 
fence, and sat without stirring until they 
came within the zone of flagellation (well- 
defined by numberless criss-cross grooves 
in the soft earth, and a few smashed 
corpses), when one, or even two, paid the 
penalty. But it was an endless business, 
as the total never seemed to decrease. I 
was fairly beleaguered. 

I tried to crawl on again after a while, 
and did, indeed, put a few painful yards 
to my credit, when overcome with dizzi¬ 
ness and nausea I was forced to let go all¬ 
standing and find support against another 
trunk. The sun had evidently got in a 
stroke on its own account, leaving me 
worse off than before. 

I had been shouting from time to time, 
but my cries hanging up in the humid 
air could hardly have penetrated beyond 
the confines of the swamp. The land- 
crabs scuffled into position again with 
increasing boldness. As a last resource 


I drew my revolver. All its chambers 
were loaded, but I had no spare cartridges. 
If those six signals failed to bring help 
I was surely “ done in.” 

1 shot a crab at the first draw, and 
meant to account for five others if my 
aim held good. Then, recognising more 
sensibly that a far-flung report was worth 
more than a dead crab, I raised my arm 
high into the air, firing at regular in¬ 
tervals of about two minutes. 

Presently a steamer whistle boomed 
down the river. Was it an answer? Or 
was it merely a warning of recall ? More 
likely a recall, as she was sailing in the 
early afternoon. My heart sank like 
lead. 

A spasm of energy spurred me to a 
last effort. I lurched on to hands and 
knees once more, and did my best to crawl 
again, whilst the swamp to my certain 
knowledge reared up its borders and 
swung me immeasurable distances to and 
fro, round and round, until I was 
physically sick. Then the crabs, inflated 
to gross dimensions, sweeping up in 
legions, overran me, gnawed the naked 
foot which could not support the lightest 
touch, and screamed as they preyed upon 
me—and crabs never scream, though 
frantic men, perhaps, do. 

After that I began to run, to run like 
a greyhound on all-fours, until a branch 
grabbed me like a hand and laid me 
prone just there in the mud. I was beaten, 
it seemed. 

Reviving somewhat after a time, I found 
my enemies still ranged about me, but 
monstrous no longer, and no longer in 
armies, though hideous enough in their 
natural proportions. There was not much 
life left in me, but I waggled my stick 
at them with a brave show of determina¬ 
tion, and battled with a babe’s strength 
for what was left of it. 

Then (so suddenly the pendulum of 
one’s fate swings sometimes) I heard a 
shout, a white man’s halloo, and knew 
that I was saved. 

‘ ‘ Ahoy! Ahoy ! ” 

I replied with a tuneless yell. 

“ Ahoy! Give us your bearings, 
mate.” 

I bunched myself up, oooee-ing again 
and again through hollowed hands. I 
was moved to no ecstasies of joy, neither 
was I filled with any special thankfulness 
at the moment. The mechanism of my 
emotions had broken down for the time 
being. I hooted automatically when the 
other man called. Had he ceased to 
shout I believe that I should have stopped 
also. However, the hails came down from 
the sand nearing steadily, until at last 
my friend the first officer stood over me 
full of concern. I pointed to my wounded 
leg, and fainted clean away when he 
tried to lift me up. 

In the end he was compelled to fetch 
a couple of hands with an improvised 
stretcher. So far as my recollection 
serves, I had very little to do with the 
march back to the ship, and before my 
interest in life grew at all marked we 
were well at sea. When I set foot on 
Mexican soil for the second time (at im¬ 
proper destination), it was on a pair of 
ship-made crutches. They survived their 
short season of usefulness, and were finally 
presented to an Indian with two sound 
legs, who seemed to covet them. 

I never discovered why ! 
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Mighty Hits Out of County Grounds: 

WHEN THE BALL HAS GONE CLEAN OVER THE WALL. 


I T is not an easy task to hit a ball so 
hard that it goes clean over the 
ropes, spectators, stands, and the boundary 
■wall or fence at any county ground in the 
land, providing, of course, that the pitch 
is some where near the centre of the turf, 
which is practically always the case in 
big matches. Even on one of the smaller 
county enclosures, such as that at Brighton 
or Taunton, this feat is well worthy of 
record. But when it occurs at Lord’s or 
the Oval, at Headingley or Nottingham, 
the performance is naturally a startler. 
Yet such hits have been made by smiting 
batsmen, and it is to recall a few of the 
more notable of them that I have written 
this article. 

Twice at least, if not three times, has 
a. batsman at the Oval struck the ball 
with such force as to send it clean out 
of that big ground. Once was when a 
former captain, Mr. K. J. Key, got well 
hold of a ball during a match between 
Surrey and another county, and drove it 
clear of the ropes and spectators on the 
tramcar side of the ground, so that it 
dropped in the road there. For many 
years this splendid hit remained alone in 
its glory as the one stroke of its kind at 
the Kennington enclosure. But a year or 
two back that fine all-round player, W. 
Hitch, landed a ball, which went 
tremendously high off his bat, right into 
the yard of the hotel with the stand 
on its roof, at the south-west corner of 
the Oval. Thus again did Hitch do the 
trick by driving the ball not only over 
the boundary-wall, but also over the road 
touching it, and into the precincts of that 
hotel on the farther side. 

I rather fancy that that former great 
hitter of Surrey, Mr. W. W. Read, ought 
to be credited with a similar feat in hit¬ 
ting a ball quite out of the ground during 
a county contest, but I am not perfectly 
clear for the minute when the performance 
happened, nor into which road outside the 
ground the ball went. Yet I feel nearly 
sure it was mentioned in the papers at the 
time as an astonishing drive, as well it 
might be. 

Lord’s is truly such a big enclosure, 
taking into consideration the mound- 
stands, paths, and buildings which sur¬ 
round its playing area, that it may be 
regarded as now almost impossible for 
even a Thornton or a Bonnor to lift any 
ball clean out of the ground during a 
county match, if the pitch is anywhere 
near the usual spot in the middle of the 
turf. Yet Albert Trott is credited with 
having performed this feat by driving a 
ball over the new pavilion, which said 
ball fell across the wall behind the struc¬ 
ture, and so actually did drop outside the 
famous ground. 

But it is certain that this case, if per¬ 
fectly authentic, is the only record of 
such a hit since the new pavilion was 
erected. The ambition of all recent big 
hitters at Lord’e has been to lift a ball 
on to the roof of this pavilion, and even 
this is such a feat that but once or twice 
has it come off. Trott himself has on 
two occasions done it, and Gilbert Jessop 
is set down, too, as having equalled this 
record. 

When the old pavilion still stood, the 
aim of most Bmiters at St. John’s Wood 
-was to hit the clock that stood on that 
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building; and at least four men managed 
that feat, one of whom was Dr. W. G. 
Grace, another Mr. G. F. Vernon, and 
another Mr. C. I. Thornton. But the 
new clock, being placed to-day at an angle 
of the ground, is far more difficult to hit, 
not so much by reason of its greater dis¬ 
tance, but rather by its awkward position 
with regard to the batsmen on most 
wickets at Lord’s. 

Having just mentioned the incomparable 
Australian hitter, Mr. G. J. Bonnor, I 
may as well state that the biggest drive 
on record at the Leyton ground is set 
down to his credit. Playing there for the 
Australians v. Essex, Bonnor got so well 
under a ball from a county bowler that 
he sent it clean over the boundary-fence 
of the ground, right across the neighbour¬ 
ing road, and into the garden of the red 
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house opposite, whence it was thrown back 
again into the enclosure by the tenant. 
Only on two other occasions has a ball 
been thus hit over the wall at Leyton, one 
of which belongs to Mr. McGahey’s 
records. But on neither of these was the 
hit such a monster as that of Bonnor’s. 

The Sussex ground at Hove, being 
almost the smallest in extent of really 
first-class grounds, has afforded much more 
scope for such terrific hitting. But let 
there be no mistake about the matter; it 
requires wondrous strength and skill to 
drive a good ball clean out of the county 
ground, even at Hove, perhaps the most 
favourable ground for this. 

Last season the Surrey captain. Mr. 
M. C. Bird, gave an astounding exhibition 
of mighty strokes at Hove, during which 
he sent one ball at least clean over the 


seats, the spectators, the pavilion, and the 
gardens behind it, until that ball had to 
be retrieved from the land belonging to 
the houses near. It was brought back to 
the field, only to be despatched three more 
times during Mr. Bird's innings to a close 
proximity of the same spot! It is very 
doubtful whether any player has pre¬ 
viously driven the ball so often over the 
Hove pavilion in one innings; indeed, 
we may safely affirm no feat has ever 
been done there to surpass that of Mr. 
Bird’s. 

^ But that splendid driver, Mr. Charles 
Fry, has sent a ball clean over the fence 
on the other side of the Hove ground, 
whilst the Australian smiter, J. Lyons, 
did likewise; and that famous Yorkshire 
hitter of old, George Ulyett, could also 
claim having equalled those feats at 
Hove. 

Speaking of Ulyett reminds me that he 
certainly holds the record—if local tradi¬ 
tion can be at all credited—with respect 
to any big hit of a cricket ball clean out 
of an English county enclosure. For, at 
Bramall Lane, Sheffield, you are still 
shown the place where the mighty George 
struck a ball with such force that it not 
only went right over the boundary of the 
ground, but over the bordering road, over 
the houses at the opposite side of this 
road, across the next street, and into one 
of the windows of the houses at the 
farther side of that road ! The feat seems 
almost incredible, but undoubtedly there 
is great reason for believing it to have 
been done, so persistently since its reputed 
occurrence has the performance been 
spoken of and claimed as a record. 

On the North Marine Road cricket 
ground at Scarborough—not a very large 
enclosure, it is true, but, on the other 
hand, not a very small one—Mr. C. I. 
Thornton in 1893 drove the ball three 
times clean out of the ground in one 
innings, while, during the same innings, 
Mr. Stoddart hit the ball right over the 
fence once, and the Hon. F. S. Jackson 
also did the trick in the same match. And 
all this mighty smiting was done, not 
against poor county trundling, but against 
the best Australian bowling of the time ! 
It may fairly be supposed that never in 
any Australian match was the ball so often 
sent right out of the ground as on that 
occasion in 1893. 

Of course the celebrated Gilbert Jessop 
cannot possibly be left out in such 
an article as this, and his place in it is 
worthy of such a master of smiting. 
Curiously enough it was no less a bowler 
than Wilfred Rhodes—and Rhodes at his 
best, too!—who felt the force of “ The 
(’voucher's ” batting on that occasion. And 
the Bradford enclosure of the Yorkshire 
club was the venue. On that fateful day 
the “one and only” got going to such 
tune that he lifted a ball from Rhodes 
clean out of the ground on no less than 
seven occasions, and augmented his score 
by the pretty little total of forty-two runs 
as the result! 

Those seven out-of-the-ground hits 
hardly constitute an actual record, how¬ 
ever. Mr. C. I. Thornton—who always 
seemed to have a special liking for the 
Scarborough ground—did the same feat 
there for the Gentlemen of England in 
1886, hitting the ball right out of the 
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enclosure seven times in one innings, and 
compiling a merry not out 107 as “ his 
little bit! ” 

The Taunton ground is after the style of 
that at Hove, a trifle small for a county 
game. But Mr. H. W. Hewett and 
Mr. S. J. Woods have made notable hits 
there, even taking that into account. It 
would be quite impossible to tell how 
many times during his many games at 
Taunton the latter gentleman drove the 
ball right over the wall bordering the 
churchyard, and separating it from the 
cricket-enclosure, or sent the ball clean 
into the river, from which it was not 
always easy to fish it out, notwithstanding 
the apparatus kept ever ready for such a 
contingency when Mr. Woods or Mr. 
Hewett was playing. And what the genial 
“ Sammy ” did in one match Mr. Hewett 
usually did in the next, if they by chance 
did not both do it in the same game ! 
Indeed, a whole article might be written 
round the mighty hits of these two 
Somerset smiters on that pretty Taunton 
pitch. 

Tradition tells of one enormous smite on 
the Trent Bridge ground of Nottingham. 
The railway line from St. Pancras to 
Leeds runs close by the ground, and the 


story goes that one Notts big hitter— 
W. Gunn is generally awarded the credit 
of the feat, but wrongly, 1 think -sent a 
ball clean over the boundary, a ball which 
fell into the carriage window of a passing 
train, and was carried oil by the train 
to Nottingham station. Tradition also 
alflrms that the batsmen were inclined to 
“ run it out,” as they maintained that the 
ball was not “ lost,” since the fielders 
knew where it was well enough ! But, if 
we may credit report, the matter was 
eventually settled by the umpire, who 
awarded ” six ” for it, as being a hit clean 
out of the ground. 

It is also worth noting that in August 
1882 Mr. W. H. Fowder, playing for 
Somerset, made a straight drive out of the 
ground for six, the ball going a tremen¬ 
dous distance—indeed, so great, that it 
was measured at the suggestion of the 
bowler, and the total length of the drive 
was then found by precise measurement 
to be 157 yards, which is one of the biggest 
hits on record. 

There can scarcely be any question that 
the biggest hit on record was that of Mr. 
J. H. T. Roupell, when playing for 
Trinity Hall against Emmanuel College, at 
Cambridge. Parker’s Piece there is not 


by any manner of means the equal of a 
county ground, nor may its environment 
of pavilions, gardens, etc., be exactly what 
one meets with at Lord's. Neither is 
Fenner’s quite up to the county-enclosure 
standard in most things that pertain to a 
classic enclosure. But the man who can 
hit a ball clean out of the precincts of the 
Cambridge grounds mentioned in such a 
way that its total distance, accurately 
measured from hit to stop, as this one of 
Roupell’s was, is no less than 240 yards, 
is a mighty smiter indeed, and one of 
whom it might well be supposed that his 
future career at cricket would be little 
short of the marvellous. Yet what could 
any cricket enthusiast, let alono the 
ordinary spectator, tell you about Mr. 
Roupell’s later performances on the pitch! 
This famous smiter never entered the 
ranks of county fame; after having played 
for Uppingham and Cambridge he practi¬ 
cally retired from the sport, so far as big 
matches were concerned. And thus, un¬ 
questionably, cricket lost one of the 
biggest hitters it had ever known, and the 
spectators of 1870 to 1880 lost some of the 
very exciting times they might reasonably 
have expected had Mr. Roupell still 
played the game in county matches. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

CHAPTER IV.—THE CONJURER’S WAND AND TRICKS THEREWITH. 


A first requirement of the amateur 
magician is a w’and. The wand 
simple is merely a short wooden rod, pre¬ 
ferably black, with ivory tips, or nickelled 
ferrules, of similar design to fig. 20. It 
should be about fifteen inches long, and 
not more than half an inch thick. 

Its use is more or less an affectation, 
but by no means a useless one. The wand 
is an emblem of magical power, and as 
such helps, therefore, to bear out the 
character of a magician. It aids decep¬ 


tion, and is useful in other ways. A 
touch of the wand seems to suggest to the 
imagination of a spectator that a change 
takes place at that particular moment, 
although in most cases the change is 
secretly effected either before or after the 
mystical ceremony. If before, the spec¬ 
tators probably do not suspect that the 
actual work of the trick has commenced. 
If after, their vigilance is likely to be 
less. Thus the desirability of misleading 
an audience as to the precise moment of 
a trick’s accomplishment is evident. 


It also serves to disguise the presence 
of objects concealed in the hand. If the 
hand closes over an object which, from 
inconvenience of size, shape, or material 
cannot be perfectly “ palmed,” by holding 
the wand in the same hand the closing of 
the hand becomes perfectly natural; and 
attention is not drawn to the action. 

Further, there are certain effects in 
which the wand plays a principal or 
prominent part, or is itself the subject of 
the trick. 


One of the best of these is that known 
as 

The Magnetised Wand. 

In this trick the wand is made to 
cling to the hands and fingers in various 
positions, without visible means of sup¬ 
port. 

The methods of accomplishing the trick 
are numerous. 

The simplest plan, necessitating no ap¬ 
pliance or preparation, and applicable to 
any form of wand or common stick, is 


that illustrated in the first tw'o diagrams. 
The wand is first shown lying across the 
palm of the hand, the left hand holding 
the right wrist, for the supposed purpose 
of keeping the hand steady. The hand 
is then rapidly turned over into the posi 
tion of fig. 17, the forefinger of the left 
hand at the same instant being extended 
to support the wand, as shown in fig. 18. 

Fig. 17 show's the effect to the specta¬ 
tors ; fig. 18 the method. 

It enhances the effect to make ene or 
two unsuccessful attempts before actually 
accomplishing the feat. 

This little trick is productive of good 
effect if successful, but it is somewhat 
uncertain. Some people are completely 
taken in by it : others jump to a solution 
at once, or are already acquainted with 
the secret. For the benefit of the latter, a 
variation may be introduced, as shown in 
fig. 19. 

Now the supporting hand is removed 
too far up the wrist to be suspected of 
giving any other assistance, and any sug¬ 
gestion of a missing finger is refuted by 
showing all four fingers plainly clasped 
around the wrist, with the tips visible 
from the front. As can be seen by the 
illustration, there is an intermediate sup 
port, which may consist of a thin slip of 
wood of about nine inches in length, or 
simply an ordinary lead pencil. This may 
be concealed in the sleeve at the outset. 
and smuggled back to the same hiding- 
place after showing the trick. If this 
phase of the experiment is considered 
worth elaborating, the slip of wood may 
have a piece of thin cord elastic attached 
to the inside end, the elastic passing up 
the sleeve and down the back, terminating 
in a loop attached to one of the trousers 
buttons on the opposite side. With 
the length of the elastic properly adjusted 
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the stick will be drawn out of sight 
just an inch or so within the cuff, but 
not too far to prevent its being easily 
seized by the fingers of the opposite hand 
and drawn down for use. 

Either of these methods, though trivial 
in themselves, forms a good introduction 
to the others which follow. The power to 
produce the same effect by different 
methods is in all cases a valuable aid to 
complete deception. 

By having a projecting pin or peg at 
about the centre of the wand, as in fig. 20, 
the latter may be made apparently to 
adhere to the hand in a vertical position, 
as in fig. 21, or to lie across the palm in 
a line with the fingers, the hand being all 
the time held right away from the body. 
The trick in this case is effected by hold¬ 


is merely a short piece of blackened wire, 
about three inches long, with half-inch arms 
turned up at each end, to afford the hold for 



FIG. 

the fingers given by the fixed pins in the 
former case. Two light spring clips are 
fixed to each end, these being of such a 
size as to fit neatly over the wand. The 
clips, like the bent wire, should be black¬ 
ened, and the wand used should also be 
black. It is well to have the springs lined 
with thin black velvet—a piece of the 
covering from an old silk hat answers the 
purpose admirably—to permit of the clip 



ing the projecting pin between the first 
and second or second and third fingers. 
If desired, the wand may be made to re¬ 
volve on the pivot formed by the peg. 

By an extension of the same idea, other 
pins may be added at various points along 
one side of the wand, the additions ad¬ 
mitting of more varied effects. For 
instance, a pin at either end will allow 
the wand to be lowered to the position 
shown in fig. 22, or suspended from a 
finger-tip, as in fig. 23. 


being quickly attached and detached with¬ 
out making any tell-tale “ click.” The 
use of this attachment is superior to the 
former method, inasmuch as a greater 
variety of effects is obtainable, and, fur¬ 
ther, that the wand may be handed to 
members of the audience for examination 
at any time. This is an important point 
—not that an uninitiated person is likely 
to suspect the device of projecting pins, 
but because thoughtless persons sometimes 
settle the mystery by the rough-and-ready 



The wand shorn 1 be perfectly black 
throughout, when the pins—which also 
should be blackened—will be impercep¬ 
tible at a short distance. 

Another method, which is practically a 
development of the idea embodied in the 
last, consists of the use of a detachable 
clip, constructed as shown in fig. 24. This 


solution of ‘'sticky stuff,” either on the 
wand or the operator’s fingers. 

In presenting the trick, the performer 
secures the clip with the right hand—from 
a pocket or elsewhere—and holds it by the 
two turned-up arms, respectively between 
the first and second and the second and 
fourth fingers. This hand grasps the wand 


by one end, and. in so doing, forces the 
clip quietly into position. The hand may 
then be opened and the wand supported 


1 


20 . 

by retaining hold of the arms of the clip 
with the fingers. It is not necessary to 
keep the fingers pressed together—in fact, 
it is much better to spread them some¬ 
what. The second and third fingers press¬ 



ing against the inner angles formed by the 
arms affords a sufficient hold, the arms, 
being bent slightly towards one another 
with that end in view. It will be seen 
that the clip can be readily moved along 


Fig. 32. 



the wand, or the wand through the clip, 
so that it can be supported at any point. 
It is also easy to transfer it to the opposite 
hand. To do this, bring the palms of the 
two hands together, and roll the wand 
round between them until the arms of the 
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clip revolve away from the finger of the 
one hand into those of the other. The 
proceedings can be varied by using both 
hands together, as in fig. 25. The use of 
the second hand is merely a “ blind,” one 
of the two being quite inactive so far as 



the trick is concerned. By using at first 
both hands, the performance of the same 
feat afterwards with one hand only is 
apparently a more difficult achievement. 

At any time the wand may be given for 
examination by retaining the attachment 

W— 

FIO. 24. 

between the fingers, and conversely, by 
transferring the clip to the wand, the 
hands may be shown unprepared. 

Another method of performing the trick 
is by means of a stout thread passing 
down the entire length of the wand and 
held taut against the surface. By insert¬ 
ing the fingers between the thread and the 


wand, the latter may be held in suspension 
with much the same effect as in the other 
methods. 

A method of fastening the thread in 
position is to have the ferrules of the 
wand removable, and under each, driven 
into the end of the wand, a pin, round 


which the thread may be wound and made 
fast. After the thread is drawn tight 
and secured at each end, the ferrules are 
replaced. When the trick is over, if the 
thread is secretly broken away at each 
end, the wand may be handed for exami¬ 
nation. 

Still another method, applicable in this 
case to any unprepared wand or stick of 
any description, is to use a loop of thread 
formed of a length of fine black silk, 
joined at the ends and passed round the 
neck, under the coat collar, and allowed 
to hang down in front. The wand is held 


1 


by bringing it inside the loop and pressing 
against it with the fingers. In this case a 
light wand or stick is desirable, and it may 
be added, this form of the trick can be 
more effectively rendered with a notched 
walking cane, the notches giving a ready 
hold for the loop. 

The Electrified Wand. 

A similar, and more striking effect, 
which may follow any of the preceding, or 
be shown independently, is produced with 
a specially constructed wand. It is hollow, 
with a piece of cord elastic inside run¬ 
ning throughout its length. One end of 
the elastic is attached to each end of the 
wand, and a portion of one ferrule, in the 
form of a button, is detachable, and car¬ 
ries with it that end of the elastic cord 
(fig. 26). By securing this between the 
fingers and drawing it down to the oppo¬ 
site end, and holding the wand at that 
end, the wand may be made to travel 
through the hand from one end to the 
other, slowly or quickly at pleasure, by 
modifying the pressure of the grasp. 

The Disappearing Wand. 

The wand in this case is usually black 
with white ends. It may be mentioned 
incidentally that the “ ebony ” and 
“ ivory,” respectively, are the artificial 
production of enamel paint. This simple 
design is to permit of easy duplication. A 
paper shell (of black and white glazed sur¬ 
face papers) is made to resemble and fit 
loosely over the solid wand. 

Obtain some sheets of white tissue 
paper and divide longitudinally. This 


will give slips of about 30 in. long by 10 in. 
wide. Take also a sheet of stout white 
packing or cartridge paper, or calico, and 
make a pocket about 14 in. long and 4 in. 
or 5 in. wide. Hang some of the tissue 
papers over the back of a chair, and pin 
the pocket on to the rear portion, out of 


sight (see fig. 27). Lay a loose half-sheet 
of the tissue over all, and the preparation 
for the trick is complete. 

The wand with the paper covering is 
shown, tapped on the table to indicate its 
solidity. Then, in picking up a sheet of 
paper from the chair, the solid stick is 
allowed to drop from the shell, by relax¬ 
ing the pressure of the fingers, into the 
hidden pocket, the lifting of the paper 
with the opposite hand helping to mask 
the deception. The dummy wand is now 
wrapped up as though it were the real 
thing, and a few moments after the packet 

- -« 


is crushed between the hands as though 
the contents had suddenly dissolved. 

If desired, a duplicate of the original 



wand may be produced from an inside 
pocket as a finish to the trick. 

At this 6tage it may be well to empha¬ 
sise the point of the paragraph which pre¬ 
cedes these articles. If at any conjuring 
entertainment you see a performer do this 
trick, or any other which may be revealed 
in the course of these papers, don’t, be¬ 
cause you have read the explanation, say. 
“I know how that's done.” There is 
nothing clever in knowing how a trick is 
done, particularly when you have been 
told, and nobody cares whether you know 
or not. If you can do it, well and good, 
but don’t talk about it. 

Besides, you might not really know after 
all. Most good conjurers have their own 
methods of performing tricks, and their 
method may differ from the one you know. 
Don’t jump to conclusions too hastily. 
Try to reason the trick out, and if you 
succeed—keep your knowledge to your¬ 
self. 

We have still one other trick in which 
the wand figures as the point of interest, 
but this being essentially an opening trick, 
adapted more particularly as an introduc¬ 
tion to the programme, it is reserved for 
the next chapter, devoted especially to 
minor effects suitable for a preliminary or 
incidental display, accessory to the more 
elaborate items of the performance. 

{To bo continued.) 



FIO. 25. 


FIO. 26. 
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great 

HISTORICAL 

PAGLANT 


Little Tompkinc is on his way to the Pageant. 

hoy : 11 There’s not much meat in that tin, is there, Jimmy ? 


6. What cricket article is like a rampart of felled 

trees ?—A bat is (abatis). 

7. What kind of batsman resembles a certain 
breed of domestic fowl ?—The barndoor. 

8. Why are you trying to secure a " spoon ” like 
a man late for his train ?—Because you run to catch it. 

9. When do you alter the colour and shape of the 
ball ?—When you hit it " fair " and " square." 

10. What batting stroke resembles a ** cut off the 
joint ” ?—A “ leg slice.” 

11. When does a bowler resemble a man who has 
helped a girl across a ditch or stile ?—When he gets 
a maiden over. 

12. Why is there something " cutting ” about 
bowlers ?—Because many of them cut about, cut capers, 
cut daisies, cut up the ground, and occasionally cut 
up rough with the umpire. 

13. What article of cricket indulges in fun ?—The 
ball—when it is “ in play.” 

14. When does bird-shooting come in during a 
game ?—When a fielder has a cock-shot (cock shot) 
at the wickets. 

15. When do you resemble Jehu while batting ?— 
When you drive furiously. 

16. What does a batsman chiefly do ?—He strikes 
aiul streaks. 

17. What is the fielder's chief business ?—To scout 
and scoot. 

18. What does tire bowler chiefly do ?—He aims, 
and sometimes maims. 

19. What does wicket-keep chiefly do ?—He stumps, 
and occasionally jumps (out of the way). 

20. What does the umpire chiefly ao ?—He judges, 
and—at times—fudges. 

21. What do the spectators chiefly do ?—Some 
clap and roar, some nap and snore. 

22. When is a bat like a mine ?—When it is sprung. 

23. How arc the wickets treated ?—Badly, tor the 
groundsman hammers them, bales (bails) are put on 
their heads, and they are set up—only to be ujiset. 

24. Who—in a match—represents a court of appeal 
and yet never courts an appeal ?—The umpire. 

25. What element besides rain, storms, etc. some¬ 
times interferes with a match ?—The “ rowdy ” 
element* 


jar* 



JOHNSON : " Last day of cricket to-day. Doesn't 
the summer seem to go quickly ? " 

Brown : " Yes, do you know why it goes so 
quickly ? " 

Johnson: "No: why?" 

Brown : “ Because there is so often an evening 
mist 1 ” 




t~i n 
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SOME CRICKET CONUNDRUMS. 

BY 1L liBHVKY. 

1. WHKN lines the ball get you into trouble?— 
When you " catch it." 

2. When do you treat the ball like an undesirable 
subject, of conversation ? -When jou drop it. 

3. Why is p. sharp snap just oil the ground like a 
flavouring sauce ?—Because it is a catchup (catch up). 

4. What cricketing feat is liko a bomb vessel ?— 
A ketch (catchl. 

5. What I 1 -.-, beside the ball, do batsmen some¬ 
times hit ?- Hit wicket* 


jar* 



A Little Sea-breese. 


Brown (to Jackson) : " What a ripping day 1 Wonder how far w’c can sec ? ” 

Cyril CoCKSURK ( who w very much in thr icau) : “ A man of six feet, standing on the shore, can see 
3.24 miles, so we can't see more than five from here." 

Jackson : " Rubbish 1 I bet we can 1 ” 

CYRIL COCKSI'HK : “ We can't. Prove it, then 1 ” 

JacilSon : " isn't the sun u trifle over five miles awuy ? " 




Expecting the murderous weapon to descend 


Strange Doings at the Court-house 

AN EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 


By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of “ Laying the Manor Ghost'' “ An Adventure in Disguise," etc. 


(.Illustrated by ALFRED PEAR.SE.) 
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CHAPTER IX.— CAREITLLY LAID SCHEMES. 

T he lunch having been disposed of, the 
return journey was speedily accom¬ 
plished, the boat running strong before 
the tide. 

“ You’ll have some fish? ” said Hartley. 
“ I wouldn’t if it wasn’t just to allay 
suspicion on the part of Uncle Andrew 
as to how I’ve spent the day. Martha 
doesn’t much care for the bother of cook¬ 
ing them.” 

At the top of the rocky path Alec looked 
back. 

“ Where are you off to now, Bob? ” 

“ Home to St. Judes.” 

“ If I were to call later, I should find 
you in, then ? ” 

“ Ay, to be sure you would.” 

Alec started across the cliffs. A breath¬ 
less August afternoon lay over the hot 
earth; the still air was filled with the 
drone of insects. The sun’s scorching rays 
beat down so pitilessly fierce, that to Alec 
it seemed as if the stretches of parched 
grass might fly into a sudden sheet of 
flame. 

He left the fish in the shadow of the 
doctor’s house, and rang the bell. 

“Dr. Louden was just finishing lunch, 
but would be with him directly," the 
servant explained as she showed Alec in. 
A few minutes later the doctor appeared. 
“ I hope I have not hurried you,” said 
Alec. 

“Not in the least. Now what’s wrong 
up at the Court ? ” 

“ That’s not quite easy to explain,” said 
Alec slowly; “ but lately it has seemed to 
me Uncle Andrew has been acting in a 
very queer manner. You—you wouldn’t 

think his mind likely to become affected ? ’’ 
“ His mind affected,” repeated Louden 
sharply. “I have never detected the least 
indication of such a thing. I have thought 
him at times somewhat eccentric, but 
supposed it was characteristic of him. 
Now tell me what has led you to such 
an idea.’’ 

Alec again related the story he had told 
to Hartley, but with rather more of detail 
thrown in. 

“Your account is very extraordinary,” 
said Dr. Louden slowly. “I am not sur¬ 
prised at your conjecture in the least. I 
would call in at once if it were possible, 
but I have a very critical case ten miles 
distant, and I must leave again in my 
motor directly.” 

Dr. Louden rose and crossed thought¬ 
fully to the window. 

“ I shall be passing through Luchester,” 
he said. “How would it be to ask 
Dr. Brown to look in?—he’s a very good 
fellow.” 

Alec’s expression was dubious. “You 
couldn’t very well without on the instant 
rousing Uncle Andrew’s suspicions.'’ 

“ No, that’s just it; but I don’t like the 
idea of your being up at the Court-house 
alone to-night with nothing more tangible 
to work upon than what you’ve told me. 
It's "a queer story; I ean’t understand it, 

I confess, in the least.” 

“ I shall be all right,” said Alec steadily. 

“ It goes without saying that I shall take 
every care. And you’ll call round to¬ 
morrow ? ” 


“ Without fail—to night if I find it 
possible.” 

Alec rose. “ Then it’s no use my keep¬ 
ing you any longeT.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” said Dr. Louden 
slowly. He laid his hand on Alec’s 
shoulder. “ Remember, you want to exer¬ 
cise every precaution. Should I be able 
to return to-night to St. Judes in fair 
time at all, I shall invent an excuse, and 
call at the Court.” 

They had passed into the hall. Dr. 
Louden was opening the door. 

“ So you’ve been fishing,” he said in a 
change of voice—“good sport?” 

“ Yes, not bad. Bob Hartley and I had 
the morning up at Jet Point.” 

“ Bob Hartley—very decent fellow. I 
like the chap—chum of yours, isn’t he? ” 

“Yes; I’ve known him ever Bince I 
was a kid.’ 

“ Well, good-bye; I shall be sure to look 
in to-morrow—to-night if possible—but 
take care.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Alec, only half hear¬ 
ing the doctor’s parting words, for at 
mention of Hartley a sudden idea had 
flashed into his mind. “ Why, of course, 
the very fellow—he would see if Bob could 
not manage to come up to the Court that 
evening.” 

Leaving the doctor’s, Alec made with 
all possible speed for St. Judes. He 
found Hartley in a workshop at the back 
of the house putting the finishing touches 
to a little cabinet of his own manufacture. 

“ What a dab you are at that sort of 
thing. Bob.” 

Hartley started. His occupation had 
absorbed him. 

“ I never heard you come in,” he said, 

“ but I was just thinking about you, sir. 
Anything I can do ? How did you get on 
at the doctor’s? ” 

“ Oh, pretty fair. Dr. Louden doesn't 
really know what to think.” 

Alec glanced round to ascertain the 
privacy of the shed. Hartley read his 
look. 

“ You may speak out right enough 
here; none but the old mother within ear¬ 
shot, and she’s just so deaf that anyone 
telling a secret before her would be quite 
safe.” 

Alec smiled. “All right; but Dr. 
Louden has been pounding into me to take 
care.” 

He related to Hartley the conversation 
that had passed in the doctor’s house. 

“And now this is just my plan, Bob. 

I wish you would come up to the Court 
to-night; that is, of course, provided you 
could manage it.” 

“ I don’t see but what I could manage 
it,” said Hartley slowly, “ but what’s your 
idea then ? ” 

“ Why, this is what I’m driving at. I 
want you to occupy the other cupboard in 
my room.” 

Hartley looked dubious. 

“ Then in case of any emergency, you’d 
be on the spot. You must come,” urged 
Alec. “ I’d feel jolly safe with you at the 
Court. If I were in a tight hole and 
wanted a chap to pull me out, there’s no 
one I’d stick to closer than old Bob.” 

“ I suppose if you talk like that, sir, 
it’s no use my saying anything,” answered 


Hartley; “but I wouldn’t have a blunder 
through my being there for any money.” 

“Nonsense," insisted Alec; “what 
blunder could there possibly be ? Probably 
nothing will occur. I can’t imagine for a 
moment anything really serious happening. 
Now, as to our plans. Uncle Andrew goes 
to the library about eight; to bed usually 
at ten.” 

“If I were round, then, at nine 
o’clock ? ” said Hartley. 

“ That would do well; and the library 
windows don’t look to the front, so the 
chances of discovery ought to be small. 
Uncle Andrew takes it into his head some¬ 
times to wander through the grounds the 
last thing, but you’ll have to risk that. 
You can have called to hear if Martha is 
keeping the fish, don’t you know.” 

“ I shall be well on my guard.” 

“You will find my window wide open; 
do you think you can manage to climb the 
trellis, Bob ? ’’ 

“ Easily.” 

“ It’ll be much safer than bringing you 
through the house; old Crowdy or his 
wife would be safe to nab that, let alone 
Uncle Andrew, whose ears are very keen. 
Now, about the cupboards; you’ll be sure 
to remember it’s the one on the left-hand 
side of the fireplace, farthest away from 
the bed, that you are to occupy.” 

“ All right." 

“ You’ll recollect that for certain.” 

“ You sha’n’t find I forget.” 

“Oh, I say, there’s one other thing, 
Bob; I wish you’d drag in a spray of the 
creeper at my window as you climb 
through. I’d like to be sure you’ve turned 
up.” 

“ Right you are, and I’ll be there,” said 
Hartley emphatically. 

“Then I’d better be making tracks; 
Uncle Andrew mustn’t have the slightest 
suspicion.” 

Hartley accompanied Alec through the 
yard, which smelt of tar and drying nets, 
and was littered generally with para¬ 
phernalia pertaining to the sea. 

Alec sniffed. “ I never get a chance 
whiff of paint without recalling this rum 
old place.” 

Young Hartley laughed. He stood for 
a moment watching Alec up the street. 

“ Plucky little chap right through. 
Thousand pities if any harm should happen 
to him. Sha’n’t, if it is in my power to 
prevent it.” 

He returned to his work, but the brown 
face was grave and preoccupied. 


CHAPTER X.—IN PERIL. 

Alec, arriving at the Court-house, 
found his Uncle in the garden. As the lad 
approached Mr. Akerston crossed the lawn 
and met him. ife struck Alec as looking 
particularly haggard. Alec himself was 
feeling a bit slack. Thethree-mile tramp 
along the shadowless St. Judes road with 
his burden of fish had not been exactly 
invigorating. 

Mr. Akerston had paused directly m 
front of his nephew. 

“ Now, that’s what I call making a toil 
of a pleasure,” he snapped. “ What do you 
do with the fish now you’ve got them ? ” 

“ Nothing much, unless Martha likes to 
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cook Borne. Bob Hartley may call round 
and take what we don’t want.” 

Alec mentioned Hartley’s name partly 
to see what effect it would produce upon 
his Uncle, and in part as an excuse should 
the other be discovered in the grounds. 
But Mr. Akerston appeared to have for¬ 
gotten his late fierce animosity against the 
young fisherman—at any rate he gave no 
sign of it. 

“ Humph,” he grunted, pursing his lips 
together. “And what does the fisherman 
give you for them, pray? ” 

“ Why, nothing, of course. I’ve been 
fishing, you see, in his boat, free of 
charge.” 

“ Ho, I do see that that young Hartley 
seems a remarkably cute chap; you spend 
your time fishing for him, and he takes the 
proceeds—eh ’ ’ 

Alec checked the retort rising to his 
lips. The affair was surely not worth 
dispute. 

He entered the house. After a good 
wash he felt much revived. During tea 
Alec made an attempt at sociability, but 
Mr. Akerston did not respond, and Alec, 
being very hungry, relinquished his effort 
for the more profitable one of attacking the 
food before him. 

In the evening the Uncle disappeared 
into his library, much to the nephew’s 
relief. 

The boy, restless and excited, felt an 
inclination to wander into the grounds in 
the hope of encountering Hartley, but it 
seemed wiser not; his Uncle perhaps might 
look for him there, and so have his atten¬ 
tion directed unnecessarily to the garden. 

Yawning, he threw himself on to a sofa 
and tried to read, but from the printed 
page his mind strayed in a curious sur¬ 
mise to the mystery hanging over the 
Court-house. As the light faded and the 
room fell into darkness, Alec abandoned 
his pretence of reading, and tossed the 
book to the floor. He could hear the dis¬ 
tant stalking of his Uncle to and fro in 
the library through the closed doors. He 
was usually so still—what could he be 
doing? Alec wondered. He felt himself 
slip gradually into a light doze, thus Mr. 
Akerston found him when he came from 
the library. 

“ Now, don’t goto sleep down here like 
you did the other evening,” he cried 
sharply; “it’s altogether a stupid prac¬ 
tice—do you hear me?” 

Alec looked up. His Uncle was bending 
closely over him. Without knowing why, 
the lad suddenly recoiled. 

“ A stupid practice, I say,” insisted Mr. 
Akerston. 

It seemed to Alec that from the spec¬ 
tacled face he caught the flash of some 
cunningly concealed purpose. 

“ Perhaps it is,” he replied, a curious 
excitement pulsing through him. 

“You are tired to-night, boy.” 

“ Very,” said Alec, with that excited 
thrill still in his veins. 

“Well, good night; when you come to 
bed, sleep sound, do you hear? ” 

From the hall Mr. Akerston’s voice 
called a last injunction : “ Be sure you go 
round with John Crowdy and look well to 
the doors and windows.” 

“All right, Uncle,” answered Alec. 

Remaining still upon the sofa, he heard 


his relative ascending the stairs. Then 
came the noisy locking of Mr. Akerston’s 
bedroom door. A few minutes later Alec 
sprang to his feet, discarding his shoes, 
and crept down the hall. He softly 
mounted the stairs. Half-way up in a 
deep recess was a landing-window; long 
curtains hung before it. Behind these, 
screened from observation, Alec secreted 
himself. He had not long to wait before 
there came the cautious opening of his 
Uncle’s door. How Alec wished there 
had been light for him to have seen, but 
though the moon was rising the back part 
of the Court-house lay in heavy shadow. 
He peered anxiously out into the gloom 
of the gallery. For a moment all was still; 
then came a Boft irregular footfall, like 
some person feeling his way with care and 
stealth through the darkness. The sounds 
died into distance and silence. 

What, thought Alec breathlessly, if his 
Uncle should choose the cupboard where 
Hartley was concealed. 

But the quiet remained unbroken; so, 
concluding thus far their plan had worked, 
he returned to the dining-room. Soon 
after John rowdy’s face appeared at the 
door. 

“ You hain’t given me the slip like you 
did t’other night. Master Alec, and gone 
off to bed.” 

“ No,” said Alec; then added suddenly, 
“ Did Uncle Andrew ask if I went round 
with you that evening, John ? ” 

“Not he; the master’s seemed mighty 
strange o’ late; both Mrs. Crowdy and 
myself have remarked it; and it’s my firm 
opinion, with that furren Jew still at 
large, we are all running a grave risk. 
There’s talk in St. Judes bow he hasn’t 
got the real stone after all, but the master 
has it still by him hidden away up here at 
the Court.” 

Alec started sharply. 'How could the 
thing have got out ? It had never crossed 
his own lips. 

“ You mustn’t believe all you hear,” he 
said quickly. 

“ Well, I was mentioning this subject to 
Josiah Smith, o’ the * Blue Boar,’ and he 
said, ‘ Master Crowdy, I ha’ knowed ye 
for years, and I don’t want to say any¬ 
thing as ’ll give you a turn, but if that’s 
true about the stone, and there’s them as 
Bay ’t is, then one o’ these here nights, 
sure as I’m a living man, you and Mrs. 
Crowdy’ll wake up to find you ha’ both 
been done to death in yer beds.’ ” 

Alec smiled, in spite of the grim sug¬ 
gestion. Before he could reply the voice 
of Mrs. Crowdy cut in shrilly. 

“Are you two going to stand clacking 
all night? I’m dead tired. John know 
that, and he know I daren’t think o' going 
to bed without he.” 

“All right,” Alec called, “ we’re ready 
in a second now, Martha.” 

A few minutes later Alec was standing 
alone in the solitary hall. Lighting his 
candle, it seemed to him that his hand was 
not quite steady. 

“ Bah, how easily a chap can scare him¬ 
self with his own thoughts.” 

He gave a little laugh, shrugging his 
shoulders. How still it was! He paused 
a moment, his hand on the banister. 
Would the silence be broken later with 
some gruesome tragedy ? 


“ What an ass to think of such a thing ! " 
He drove the idea from his mind. Whist¬ 
ling, he ran up the stairs and down the 
gallery to his own room 

He cast a furtive glance round, but all 
appeared as usual; yet over the apart¬ 
ment seemed to brood that same heavy air 
of foreboding. Alec wished suddenly it 
had been a night of storm—a wild gale 
blowing from the sea, trumpeting through 
the trees of the Wilderness and filling the 
old Court with a rush of sound—anything 
to break that suffocating calm. Then he 
abruptly remembered the signal he had 
arranged with Hartley. He crossed to the 
open window. 

“ Yes, it was there—a long trail of green 
ivy.” The sight gave him a sense of quick 
relief. In the clear sky a full moon was 
steadily rising. With satisfaction Alec 
noticed it : they would not be in darkness, 
anyway. 

The moonlight fell upon the cupboard 
door. He left the window wide open. He 
would much have preferred flinging him¬ 
self on his bed just as he was, and so 
feigning sleep; but he feared to arouse his 
Uncle’s suspicions; so, whistling again 
with assumed carelessness, he began un¬ 
dressing. Instinctively Alec’s glance 
wandered to the mysterious cupboard, its 
black carved doors closed tightly upon the 
secret within. 

Blowing out the candle, he crept into 
bed. For a time he lay very quiet. There 
was no sound in the room. With a little 
note of expostulation the cuckoo clock in 
the hall below struck eleven. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRUSTFUL TRIMMER. 

U nfortunate Trimmer, 

Once stout, became slimmer 
(A change I should welcome, it mine), 

But, foolishly flurried. 

He grew very worried. 

And feared he was in a decline. 

In frantic despair he 
8canned newspapers, where he 
This modest advertisement read: 

'* Of ills that are chronic 
Old Hardicup’s Tonic 

Will cure you—UNLESS YOU ARE DEAD.” 

With dread at hU throttle 
Trim purchased a bottle— 

Two bottle*, three bottle*, four —well l 
Though faith the poor chappie 
Kept cheerful and happy, 

The sequel is painful to tell. 

For although perseverance 
Effected a clearance 
In phyBio (and eke in his purse), 

The candle of Trimmer 
Burned dimmer and dimmer 
(Which means, he grew rapidly worseX 

Still, doctors defying, 

He thus began crying, 

" Bid Hardicup haste to my bed I 
My faith (I confess it) 

Will flicker, unless it 
With some confirmation be fed.” 

Old Hardicup (florid. 

Be whiskered and horrid) 

Spoke thus os poor Trimmer he eyed, 

*' H my Tonic can’t cure you. 

With grief I assure you 
You’re really quite dead I ” 

(So he died.) 

ARCHD. J. A WILSON. 
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board the Black Eagle, Skipper George 
Rumm and Tommy Bull, with the 
cook and three hands, all of Tom Tula’s 
careful selection, were engaged, frankly 
among themselves, in a conspiracy to wreck 
the schooner for their own profit. It was 
a simple plan, and, with fortune to favour 
rascality, it could not go awry. Old Tom 
Tulk, of Twillingate, had conceived and 
directed it. The Black Eagle was to be 
loaded with salt-cod from the French 
Shore stages in haste and at any cost. She 
was then to be quietly taken off one of 
the out-of-the-way rocky little islands of 
the remote northern coast. Her fish and 
the remainder of her cargo were to be 
taken ashore and stowed under tarpaulins : 
whereupon—with thick weather to cor¬ 
roborate a tale of wreck—the schooner 
was to be scuttled in deep water. 

“ ’Tis but a matter o’ clever manage¬ 
ment,” Tom Tulk had said. “ Choose 
your weather—that’s all.” 

Presently the castaways were to appear 
in Conch in the schooner’s quarter boat 
with a circumstantial account of the 
disaster. The Black Eagle, was gone, they 
would say; she had struck in a fog, ripped 
out her keel (it seemed), driven over the 
rock, filled, and sunk. At Conch, by this 
time, the mail-boat would be due on the 
southward trip. Skipper George and the 
clerk would proceed in grief and humilia¬ 
tion to St. John’s to report the sad news 
to Armstrong & Company; but the cook 
and the three hands would join Tom Tulk 
at Twillingate, whence with the old repro¬ 
bate’s schooner they would rescue fish and 
cargo from beneath the tarpaulins on the 
out-of-the-way rocky little island in the 
north. To exchange crews at Twillingate 
and run the cargo to St. John’s for quick 
sale was a small matter. 

“ Barrin’ accident,” Tom Tulk had said, 
“ it can’t fail.” 

There, indeed, was a cold, logical plan. 
“ Barrin’ accident,” as Tom Tulk was 
aware—and as he by-and-by persuaded 
Skipper George—it could not fail. Let the 
weather be well chosen, the story con¬ 
sistent : that was all. Was not Skipper 
George for ever in danger of losing his 
schooner ? Had not Sir Archibald already 
given him his last warning ? They would 
say in St. John’s merely that Skipper 
George had “ done it at last.” Nobody 
would be surprised; everybody would say, 
“ I told you so." And when old Tom Tulk 
came into harbour with a mysterious load 
of fish, who would suspect him ? Was not 
Tom Tulk known to be an eccentric ? Was 
there any accounting for what Tom Tulk 
would do? Tom Tulk would say, ‘‘Mind 
your own business ! ” and that would make 
an end of the questioning. 

“ Choose your weather, Skipper George,” 
said Tom Tulk. “ Let it be windy and 
thick.” 

With fog to hide the deed—with a gale 
to bear out the story and keep prying craft, 
away—there would be small danger of 
detection. And what if folk did suspect? 
Let ’em nrove it! That'* what the law 
demanded. Let ’em prove it! 

When the Black Eagle put back to Conch 
from following the little Sjtot Ca*h it was 
evident that the opportunity had come. 
The weather was thick; there was a 
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promise of wind in the air. Moreover, 
with Archie Armstrong on the coast in a 
temper, it was the part of wisdom to 
beware. Skipper George went gloomily 
to the cabin when the schooner rode once 
more at anchor. It was time, now; he 
knew it, the clerk knew it, the crew knew 
it. But Skipper George had no liking for 
the job; nor had the clerk, to tell the truth, 
nor had the cook, nor had the crew. 
Rascals are not made in a day; and it 
takes a long time to inure them against 
fear and self-reproach. But Skipper and 
crew of the Black Eagle were already com¬ 
mitted. Their dealing for fish on the coast 
had been unpardonable. The skipper could 
not explain it in St. John’s; nor could the 
clerk excuse it. 

‘‘We got t’ go through with this, 
Tommy,” said the gloomy skipper. 

“ Have a dram,” the clerk replied. 
“ I’m in sore need o’ one meself.” 

It seemed the skipper was, too. 

‘‘With that little shaver on the coast,” 
said the clerk, “ ’tis best done quickly.” 

“ I’ve no heart for it,” the skipper 
growled. 

The clerk’s thin face was white and 
drawn. His hand trembled, now, as he 
lifted his glass. Nor had he any heart for 
it. It had bee* all very well, at first; it 
had seemed something like a lark—just a 
wild lark. The crew, too, had taken it in 
the spirit of larking—at first. But now 
that the time was come both forecastle 
and cabin had turned uneasy and timid. 

In the forecastle, the cook said to the 
first hand : 

“ Wisht I was out o’ this.” 

“ Wisht I’d never come in it,” the first 
hand sighed. 

Their words were in whispers. 

“ I ’low,” said the second hand, with a 
scared glance about, ‘‘that the ol’ man 
will—will do it—the morrow.” 

The three averted their eyes—each from 
the other’s. 

“ I ’low,” the cook gasped. 

Meantime, in the cabin, the clerk, rum 
now giving him a saucy outlook, said : 
“ ’Twill blow half a gale the morrow." 

‘‘Ay,” said the skipper, uneasily; ‘‘an’ 
there’s like t’ be more than half a gale by 
the glass.” 

‘‘There’ll be few craft out o’ harbour.” 

“ Few craft, Tommy,” said the skipper, 
drawing a timid hand over his bristling 
red beard. “ I’m not likin’ t’ take the 
Block Eaale t’ sea.” 

‘‘ ’Tis like there’ll be fog,” the clerk 
continued. 

‘‘ Ay; ’tis like there’ll be a bit o’ fog.” 

Skipper and clerk helped themselves to 
more rum. Why was it that Tom Tulk had 
made them a parting gift? Perhaps Tom 
Tulk understood the hearts of new-made 
rascals. At any rate, skipper and clerk, 
both simple fellows, after all, were pre¬ 
sently heartened. 

Tommy Bull laughed. 

“ Skipper.” said he, “ do you go ashore 
an’ say you’ll take the Black Eagle t’ sea 
the morrow, blow high or blow low, fair 
wind or foul.” 

The skipper looked up in bewilderment. 

• “ Orders,” the clerk explained, grinning. 
‘‘ Tell ’em you’ve been wigged lively 
enough by Sir Archibald for lyin’ in 
harbour.” 
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Skipper George laughed in his turn. 

‘‘ For’ard, there! ” the clerk roared, 
putting his head out of the cabin. “ One 
o’ you t’ take the skipper ashore ! ” 

Three fishing schooners, bound down 
from the Labrador, had put in for safe 
berth through a threatening night. And 
with the skippers of these craft, and with 
the idle folk ashore, Skipper George fore¬ 
gathered. Dirty weather? (the skipper 
declared); sure, ’twas dirty weather. But 
there was no wind on that coast could 
keep the Black Eagle in harbour. No, air; 
no wind that blowed. Skipper George was 
sick an’ tired o’ bein’ wigged by Sir Archi¬ 
bald Armstrong for lyin’ in harbour. No 
more wiggin’ for him. No, sir! H’d 
take the Black Eagle t’ sea in the mornin’! 
Let it blow high or blow low, fair wind or 
foul, ’twould be up anchor an’ t’ sea for 
the Black^Eagle at dawn. Wreck her? 
Well, let her go t’ wreck. Orders was 
orders. If the Black Eagle happened t' 
be picked up by a rock in the fog ’twould 
be Sir Archibald Armstrong’s business to 
explain it. As for Skipper George, no man 
would be able t’ tell him again that he was 
afraid t’ take his schooner t’ sea. An’ 
orders was orders, sir. Yes, sir; orders 
was orders. 

“ I’m not likin’ the job o* takin* my 
schooner t’ sea in wind an’ fog,” Skipper 
George concluded, with a- great assump¬ 
tion of indignant courage; “ but when I’m 
told t’ drive her, VU drive, an’ let the 
owner take the consequences." 

This impressed the Labrador Bkippers. 

“ Small blame t’ you, Skipper George," 
one declared, “ if you do lose her.” 

Well satisfied with the evidence he 
had manufactured to sustain the story 
of wreck, Skipper George returned to the 
schooner. 

“ Well,” he drawled to the clerk, ** I got 
my witnesses. There isn’t a man ashore 
would put t’ sea the morrow if the weather 
comes as it promises.” 

The clerk sighed and anxiously frowned. 
Skipper George, infected by this melan¬ 
choly and regret—for the skipper loved the 
trim, fleet-footed, well-found Black Eagle 
—Skipper George sighed too. 

“ Time t’ turn in. Tommy,” said he. 

The skipper had done a good stroke of 
business ashore. Sir Archibald had indeed 
ordered him to “ drive ” the Black Eagle. 

And in the rising wind of the next day. 
while the Spot Cash lay at anchor in Tilt 
Cove and Archie’s messages were fleeting 
over the wire to St. John’s, the Black Eagle 
was taken to sea. Ashore, they advised 
her skipper to stick to shelter; but the 
skipper would have none of their warnings. 
Out went the Black Eagle under shortened 
sail. The wind rose; a misty rain 
gathered; fog came in from the far, wide 
open. But the Black Eagle, sped straight 
out to sea. Beyond the Pony Islands—a 
barren, out-of-the-way little group of rtxks 
—she beat aimlessly to and fro : now dart 
ing away, now approaching. But there 
was no eye to observe her peculiar be¬ 
haviour. Before night fell—driven by the 
gale—she found poor shelter in a seaward 
cove. Here she hung grimly to her 
anchorage through the night. Skipper and 
crew, as morning approached, felt the wind 
fall and the sea subside. 
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Dawn came in a thick fog. 

“ What do you make of it, Tommy? ” 
the skipper asked. 

The clerk stared into the mist. “ Pony 
Islands, skipper, sure enough,” said he. 

r 


“ Little Pony or Big ? ” 

In a rift of the mist a stretch of rocky 
coast lay exposed. 

‘‘ Little Pony,” said the clerk. 

“Ay,” the skipper agreed; “an’ ’twas 

r 
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Little Pony, easterly shore,” he added, his 
voice dwindling away. 

“ An’ about the middle o’ the month,” 
Tommy Bull added. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FAGTHORPE MYSTERY: 

By VICTOR R. NBNDICK, 

Author of “ The Priory Oho ft “ The Brotherhood of the Beech." etc. 


A gasp of astonishment and dismay 
burst from the Fagthorpe people 
who stood around the open trunk in the 
inspector’s office as the French Master 
stood up and glared about him, puffing and 
blowing vigorously. 

The inspector noticed the startled look 
on the faces of Mr. Flitwick and the 
others, and gazed from one to the other. 

“Do you know this man?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Know me? Me?" screamed the irate 
Frenchman, with a withering look at the 
dismayed throng. “ Sir, 1 am Gaston 
Napoleon Jolillot! Sir, I see you are an 
officer of police. Permit me to inform 
you zat my uncle’s cousin is also an officer 
of police—a high officer of our Gen¬ 
darmerie of Nievre.” 

“Who—who is this man?” asked the 
inspector, all at sea. 

“ He—he is our—our French Master,” 
faltered Mr. Flitwick. 

“Your French Master? Then—then, 
why is he here ? ” demanded the official 
gravely. 

The Master looked round at the boys, 
at the gardener, at the porter—all of 
whom looked utterly dumfounded—and 
finally turned to Monsieur Jolillot him¬ 
self. 

“How did this happen, M. Jolillot?” 
he asked weakly. 

“ Zat is what I would like to know, 
sir!” retorted the French Master indig¬ 
nantly. “ Explain zis outrage—this 
inf-” 

“ But—how came you in the trunk ? ” 
asked Mr. Flitwick desperately, after 
another glance round the room. 

“ In ze tronk? Ah ! zat is clear. I got 
in myself.” 

“But why?” pressed the inspector. 
“Why? You shall hear, sir. I was on 
guard in ze corridor, watching for ze 
assassin,” related the French Master, while 
all listened with painful intentness. “ Ze 
boys were seeking for ze assassin who has 
massacred Doctor Cram well. I was there 
to direct ze search. Zen I hear a noise— 
ah!—two noises—three. 1 listen. I go 
and scout—warily. Ze sounds approach. 
I look round—so! I have no weapon. I 
am alone. Ze sounds come nearer. I say to 
myself, ‘ Zis is ze robber, ze assassin, 
and I will stalk him.’ 

“ I look round again, and I creep into 
a room. Again come the sounds of foot¬ 
steps. Zen I see ze tronk and I say to 
myself : * Gaston, you shall hide in ze box ; 
zen you can see wizout being seen.’ Ah ! 
ze idea seem good. I do it. I get in ze 
box—so—and I hold ze lid open a leetle, 
so as to keep watch for ze foe—so! 

“ Zen an avalanche fall on ze lid of ze 
box. It shut and will not be opened. I 
zink it is ze assassin and I remain quiet. 
Minutes pass. I feel myself jolted— 
bomped—and zen shot down to one end as 
ze robber lift me up. It is horrible. I 
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roll about as I am carried. Zen I am shot 
forward sudden and nearly killed. No 
matter! I am silent. Zen ze air in ze box 
get stifling. Still I keep calm. Zen ze box 
is bomped down—what you call it ?—sharp 
and sudden, and I say to myself, ' Gaston, 
you are lost! ’ But, no ! we go on; we are 
jolted down, down, down—bomp, bomp, 
bomp ! I zink, ‘ Zis is ze end ! 1 I call 
out. I protest. No one hear. I am 
lifted up again and then comes a romble, 
romble, romble, and a jolt, jolt, jolt, zat 
is horrible. Just as I am getting use to zis 
torture, ze box is nearly overturned and 
I zink zat death has come. But no! we 
go on. Ze torture does not cease until I 
am flong down here, ze lid is opened, and 
1 come to life again. Zat is all! Now, 
who has done zis t’ing, zis outrage to 
Gaston Jolillot ? ” 

As the tale proceeded and the French¬ 
man, still standing in the trunk, illustrated 
his narrative by vehement gestures, it was 
hard to refrain from smiling. 

It was patent, however, that the French¬ 
man was in deadly earnest; and it was im¬ 
possible not to feel a certain amount of 
sympathy for him. 

Gibson stepped forward at once and re¬ 
lated fully all that had happened since 
they saw the lid of the trunk move. It 
was the turn of M. Jolillot now to listen 
in aihazement. As the truth came out, a 
broad grin crept into the faces of the 
policemen. When Gibson had finished his 
narrative, however, the French Master, to 
the astonishment of all, turned round with 
the utmost magnanimity and said : 

“ Gibson, zis is all a mistake—a pardon¬ 
able error. I am satisfied zat you acted 
in good faith. I have no censure for you, 
only praise. You did your duty, as you 
saw it.” 

“ I hope you are not hurt, sir,” ventured 
Gibson, much moved. 

“ Hurt! ” was the reply. "Iam stirred 
up—what you call it?—shook inside. I 
am bruised, battered, torn. It is nothing ! ” 

Then he stepped out of the trunk and 
turned to the inspector. 

“Sir, are we not wasting time?” he 
asked. “ While we are discussing zese 
trifles is not ze robber, ze assassin, 
escaping ? ” 

This question brought them up sharply. 
A short colloquy took place between the 
inspector, Mr. Flitwick, and the French¬ 
man; then the whole party started back 
to the school. Tinlake brought up the 
rear of the procession, trundling the bar- 
row on which the trunk had once more 
been placed. 

A quarter of an hour later, they turned 
into the school gates and were soon in the 
quadrangle. A light in one of the lower 
rooms occupied by the doctor attracted 
their attention. 

“ Come zis way, sir.” said M. Jolillot to 
the inspector, “ ze Doctor is here. We 
will know ze worst.” 


He led the way in. The door of the 
lighted room was open. Knocking, the 
Frenchman walked in, saying : 

“ Pardon, Messieurs, but we -” 

He broke off short and his eyes opened 
wide with astonishment. 

Half-reclining on a sofa leant Doctor 
Cramwell, looking a little pale, perhaps, 
and with a bandage round his head, but 
not at all in the plight the French Master 
expected. 

“ Ah! M. JoUllot,” said the Doctor, “ 1 
owe you thanks for your timely assist¬ 
ance-” 

“You are alive, and sitting up! ” 
blurted out Jolillot in amazement. “ Is ze 
assassin found ? ” 

'* There is no assassin, my dear sir,” 
smiled the Head; then the medical man 
who was present came forward and said : 

“ Perhaps it will be as well if I explain. 
Doctor Cramwell has had a nasty fall but 
no harm will ensue if he has a few days’ 
quiet. I have gathered all the facts. It 
seems that the Doctor’s family are all away 
to-night, and as he does not care to have 
servants in his private study, he took the 
opportunity of devoting the evening to set¬ 
ting all his papers in order. He had 
emptied several drawers and sorted out the 
contents into piles on the table, when he 
came to one drawer that stuck fast. He 
had to exert considerable force to get it 
out, and it came away so suddenly as to 
throw the Doctor off his balance. In his 
effort to regain his balance, he appears to 
have caught his foot in the carpet, and he 
fell violently against the table, overturn¬ 
ing it and rendering himself unconscious. 
His head, I think, came into collision with 
one of the legs. Fortunately, the leg 
broke off, so the damage was not so serious 
as it might have been-” 

“ But—ze blood—ze dark red stain—we 
saw it! ” cried the amazed and perplexed 
Frenchman, nearly dispossessed of his wits 
by what he heard. 

“ That was not blood,” replied the 
doctor calmly. “ A bottle of red ink stood 
on the table. It was overturned and rolled 
into the grate-” 

“ Ma foi! zen zere has been no outrage 
—no robber ? ” 

“ None at all. It was purely an acci¬ 
dent,” broke in Doctor Cramwell himself. 

“ I am grateful to you for what you have 
done, Mons. Jolillot, nevertheless.” 

“ Say nothing, my dear sir,” returned 
the French Master, unable even yet to re¬ 
cover from the shocks he had received, but 
triumphing over his confusion. “I am 
delighted to hear zis, delighted to have 
done—well, we have all worked, and some 
—some of us have suffered. I myself have 
been—what you call it ?—in ze wars. 
But no matter! You are safe. Doctor 
Cramwell, my respectful congratulations.” 

And he bowed as only a Frenchman can 
bow. 

[the end.] 
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Concerning Private White. 


B abbit camp was sweltering. For once 
the artillery at Buddon had failed 
to bring down rain, and near the sea a 
quivering mirage rose from the burning 
sand. 

Dinner was over, and the Scottish 
Cadet lines had lapsed into comparative 
silence. Even that strenuous soul, the 
piper from Dollar, had suspended his 
practice for the time being. Round one 
of the Ardonald School tents, a sergeant 
and six privates tried to make the most 
of the little shade that existed, and slum¬ 
bered in attitudes more easy than elegant. 
The remaining member of the tent was 
just finishing that complicated process 
known as “ washing up.” 

“ White,” said a voice from under the 
canvas flap, “ buck up and get these dishes 
cleaned. You are tent orderly to-day.” 

“ I’ve done them already,” said the 
other with conscious righteousness. 

‘‘What? Look here!” A wrathful 
N.C.O. brought some dirty plates to the 
opening of the tent; then caught sight of 
the pile White had just laid down. " You 
fathead ! You’ve washed up for these lazy 
beggars next door.” Which statement 
proved to be only too true. 

The knowing blades in the neighbour¬ 
ing tent, taking advantage of White’s in¬ 
experience, had placed their crockery in 
his vicinity with (from their point of 
view) complete success. Being a peace¬ 
able individual, the orderly refrained 
from taking his revenge with a peg mallet, 
but rolled up his sleeves again and started 
to clear off arrears. His chum, Rhind, 
the only other recruit in the tent, good- 
naturedly lent a hand, and soon White was 
deeply engrossed in a highly exciting story 
called “ The Frozen North.” The 
account of the hero fighting his way 
through a blinding snowstorm made the 
reader forget for the moment that the 
sun was peeling the skin off his nose in 
large patches, and that the temperature 
reached about 90 in the shade. 

"What’s on this afternoon?” said 
Rhind at last. “ I wish we could just 
lie here.” 

“ Lazy animal! ” was the comment from 
a figure curled up inside the tent. 
“Didn’t you hear that the parade has 
been cancelled, and instead there’s to be 
a shooting competition open bo all the 
schools in camp? Why don’t you try? 
You might win the recruits’ prize.” 

Rhind protested modestly that he had 
no chance, but half an hour later he and 
his chum were both in the crowd making 
for the range : White’s part being merely 
that of camp follower. 

Firing began at 200 yards, and soon 
riflest were cracking right across the wide 
mound. Rhind found himself drawn to 
fire with a fellow from Glasgow, but 
neither felt conversationally inclined. 
To each the long stretch of butts proved 
rather bewildering. Their own target was 
marked “ E,” but more than once Rhind 
caught himself aiming at a different part 
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of the line. One of his shots must have 
dropped somewhere in the North Sea, but 
he was not alone in getting misses, and 
when the recruits’ scores were counted up 
an Edinburgh fellow won with a total 
of 30. 

The crowd then moved back to 500 
yards, where the seniors continued their 
competition. By that time the " field ” 
had been narrowed down, and attention 
centred on the cadets who had done well 
at the shorter range. 

A Dollar "kiltie” was leading with 
33, but he soon spoiled his chance 
by running on two magpies and an outer. 
An Ayrshire crack finished early with 63 
for his grand total, and for a long time 
this remained unbeaten. Then a whisper 
went down the line that Charlton of 
Ardonald, and Smedley from Edinburgh 
were having a neck-and-neck struggle. 

In some mysterious way the spectators 
converged to them—a curiously silent 
crowd, watching target " G ” with 
strained interest, seldom making a remark 
except perhaps some whispered comment 
when a signal appeared. 

Charlton had made 31 at 200; the Edin¬ 
burgh man 32. But the latter's four shots 
at the longer range had produced only 
18 against Charlton’s 19, and with three 
rounds to fire they each required 13 points 
to equal the best score. 

Smedley fired again and got an inner; 
his neighbour made a bull. The Edin¬ 
burgh cadet’s next round was only an 
outer, so that his chance disappeared; but 
Charlton hit the bull’s-eye once more. An 
inner to finish made him winner by one 
point, and immediately he had to run the 
gauntlet of congratulatory thumps on the 
back, and a chorus of " Well shot, sir," 
not only from his own corps, but from 
other fellows who had met him at cricket 
and football matches. 

Captain Barket, the master at the head 
of the Ardonald corps, waxed quite en¬ 
thusiastic, and beamed with reflected 
glory, as if he were in some way respon¬ 
sible for the victory. Nothing would 
satisfy him but to telegraph .the news to 
Dr. Grahame, the Ardonald headmaster. 

Glancing round for some one to take his 
message to the Post Office, Captain 
Barket noticed that White was not 
burdened with a rifle. 

" Ah, White,” he said in his most silky 
tones, " would you mind running into 
Carnoustie with this telegram ? ” 

Under such circumstances, to find an 
answer both suitable and truthful is one 
of Life’s Little Problems. Possibly 
George Washington might have exclaimed, 
“Hang it all!” or expressed a wish to 
see the captain shot first. White adopted 
a less heroic but (on the whole) safer 
method, and said nothing at all. He 
simply saluted, and held out his hand for 
the message. 

As has already been remarked, the day 
was warm. But, trying to imagine him¬ 
self in the neighbourhood of the North 


Pole, t,he martyr to duty struck out across 
the golf links in the direction of the 
town. The telegram he had been given 
to send off read : " Dr. Grahame, 

Ardonald, Sergeant Charlton won shooting 
competition to-day. Barket.” But it 
seemed sheer waste to send a message with 
only ten words in it, so White added 
"Awfully pleased,” confident that he had 
not only greatly improved on the rather 
bald announcement, but also got fall 
value for his sixpence. What the worthy 
Doctor thought we have no means of 
knowing. 

Having duly fulfilled his commission, 
the cadet considered he word'* be quite 
justified in celebrating the occasion on his 
own account. Whether that ide* occurred 
to him before or after he caught sight of 
a notice, " Ices,” is a moot point, but 
within half a minute White was inside 
a confectioner’s shop, sitting in the coolest 
corner he could find. 

“ A raspberry ice and a tin of sardines,” 
he ordered with a gasp of relief. 

For a moment the attendant seemed to 
think that the heat had affected her cus¬ 
tomer’s brain. 

" Sardines, sir? ” she asked. 

" Yes,” said White calmly, “ but don’t 
open the tin. I want to take it back to 
camp with me.” Then, deciding that this 
was no time for half-measures, he added, 
" Bring me a strawberry ice as well as 
the other.” 

Here, however, White made a tactical 
mistake. With the best will in the world, 
no person can successfully attack two 
ices simultaneously, and by the time White 
had—er—surrounded the raspberry, the 
other had become a mere spot of un¬ 
attractive liquid. 

As the cadet surveyed the catastrophe, 
a gentleman walked in and sat down at 
the same table. 

" Never mind that,” said the newcomer, 
taking in the situation at a glance. 
" Have another from me.” 

White could hardly believe his ears. 
He had read about such generous people 
in books, but never expected to meet one 
of them in real life. 

“ Thanks awfully,” he said promptly, 
wondering if he would suddenly wake and 
find it all a dream. But his host showed 
no signs of vanishing. 

" You are not an F.F., I can see,” he 
remarked. 

" A what, sir ? ” 

" An F.F.—flannelled fool : you remem¬ 
ber Mr. Kipling’s phrase ? ” 

“ Oh, of course,” laughed White, enter¬ 
ing into the spirit of the thing. " I don’t 
know. Perhaps I’m an M.O.” 

The stranger smiled good-humouredly. 
" Try a stone-ginger, too,” he went on. 
" My heart warms to a uniform yet. 
Besides, I know what camp rations are 
like.” 

" Do you, sir? ” said White respectfully. 

" I should say so. Ever heard of 
Mackay—Lance-Corporal-Mackay ? ” 
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Concerning Private While. 


“The shot! The King’s Prize¬ 
winner ! ” exclaimed White, excitedly. 

“ Bull’s-eye, right away, my boy. But 
it was Queen's Prize then. Many a shot 
I’ve fired at Wimbledon in the old days 
before Bisley was ever heard of. We 
used the Martini-Henry at that time, and 
it kicked like the hind-leg of a donkey. 
And at the end of an afternoon’s shooting 
we would all be as black as niggers with 
the smoke from the powder. Changed 
days now, with cordite and wind-gauges 
and so on. When I began things were 
different. Would you believe it, the day 
I won the Queen’s Prize the wind was 
so strong that at the finish I wasn’t aim¬ 
ing on my own target at all, but on the 
bull’s-eye next to it! ” 

White could have sat all the afternoon 
listening to the great man’s reminiscences. 
But, remembering that tea in camp was 
at five, and that he would be liable to 
awful penalties under martial law (besides 
missing the meal) if he were late, he tore 
himself away, and set out for Barry. 

The buglers had blown “ Come to the 
cook-house door, boys,” long before he 
trudged into his own lines, and Batley, 
his sergeant, made some plain and 
emphatic remarks for his special benefit 
on the duties of a tent orderly. 

“ If we had depended on you,” Batley 
concluded, “ we would have been on the 
verge of starvation.” 

White decided that now was the proper 
time to produce his sardines, which he did 
so much after the manner of Mr. David 
Devant that Rhind asked if he hadn’t a 
live rabbit or a bowl of gold-fish as well. 
Thereafter a hearty vote of thanks was 
carried unanimously, and White bowed his 
acknowledgments. 

“ Do you know who I came across in 
Carnoustie?” he asked, when peace had 
been restored. 

No one seemed inclined to enter a 
guessing competition. So, after a pause 
for dramatic effect, White went on : 

“Just fancy!” he said; “I met 
^lackay, the great shot.” 

“ Who? ” shouted three or four together. 

“ Fact,” said White, pleased at the 
sensation he had made. “ What is more, 
he stood me an ice and a bottle of stone- 
ginger.” 

Conscious that the limelight was now 
working full strength, White proceeded 
to give a verbatim report of his interview 
with the famous marksman. 

“ What was he like? ” said some on© at 
last. 

“ He looks ordinary enough,” answered 
White. “ He’s only a little chap. I 
•didn't notice much about him except 
that he has red hair and a scar over 
one eye.” 

There was nothing particularly humorous 
in the remark, but for some mysterious 
reason everybody except Rhind suddenly 
exploded with laughter. Batley lay back 
on the floor of the tent and roared till the 
tears ran down his face. 

“ Hold me, somebody,” he said. But 
the others were as overcome as himself. 

“What’s the joke?” asked the be¬ 
wildered White. 

“I don’t know,” said Rhind. “But 
Harry Lauder doesn’t seem to be in it with 
.you.” 


“ You must be careful. White,” said the 
sergeant at last, “ or you’ll be the death 
of us some day. Hudson and I met your 
friend on the golf course here last summer; 
didn’t we, Huddy?” 

“ Yes ; but he was Harry Vardon then.” 
Hudson tapped his forehead significantly. 
“ I thought everybody knew that old chap. 
No doubt at appropriate times he becomes 
C. B. Fry, or K. G. M’Leod, the trainer 


of the Derby winner, or the Editor of the 
‘ B.O.P.’ ” 

“ But he stood me an ice,” objected 
White. 

“ Then you might have known he was 
mad,” responded Batley. 

And now it is dangerous even to men¬ 
tion the name Mackay in White’s hearing 
—unless you are a good deal bigger than 
White! 


@ & 


OUT FOR FUN! 



1. “ Now we’ll have some fun,” said the young rascal after painting the hose-pipe 
to look like a snake. " I'll just get round the corner and watch.” 



2. Just then a navvy came along and caught sight of the reptile. But was he 
a coward and ran away ? No 1 



eightieth rib or thereabouts. That did it I Out came the water with a rush, and 
young Bertie wondered where the fun came in. 
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Lost in the Mist: 


side of the two fine lakes which lie at the 
foot of huge Moel Siabod; then to the 
right, up a small lane, leading past a farm; 
then out on the steeply rising slopes of 
short sweet grass. The sun was shining 
brilliantly; the sky was beautifully clear; 
the larks were carolling merrily. Nothing 
could * be in greater contrast than this 
smiling, genial scene and the experience 
we were to go through. How easy, as I 
have said, it all seemed! Up, and up, 
and up, with nothing more difficult to 
negotiate than grass slopes, mountain 
walls, or occasional boulders, until the 
houses in the valley beneath became mere 
specks, and the Capel Curig road looked 
like a strip of white ribbon. 

We had barely accomplished three parts 
of the way to the top of the Little Glyder, 
over which our route lay to the greater 
height beyond, when we became aware of a 
dense cloud floating towards us before the 
wind. It enfolded us almost imperceptibly 
—first a mere haze, causing the valley be¬ 
neath to become a dim and ghostly vista 
—and then a rolling, enveloping mist, 
which completely blotted out everything 
beyond the distance of a few yards. 

What a change it was, and how sud¬ 
denly it had seemed to happen ! Five 
minutes previously the smiling sunlight, 
the sweet, fresh air. And now we were 
surrounded by impenetrable clouds of wet, 
rolling mist; the outside world had dis¬ 
appeared os though it had never been; 
the air was raw, damp, and chilly; and 
already our mackintoshes, which we had 
with one accord put on, were being spotted 
by a light, floating drizzle of rain. 

“ Well, this is a complete nuisance ! ” 
said I. 

“ Cruel luck ! ” responded Wilton. 

“What shall we do?” queried Rath- 
bone. 

Rathbone’s contribution to the conver¬ 
sation must be allowed to have been the 
most practical of the three. There was no 
use in deploring the fog. It was upon us 
in real earnest. The thing was to decide 
what our plan of action should be. 

We had come to a standstill as we spoke. 
The council of war which followed was 
short, but decisive. W T e all three agreed 
we were not going to be beaten by a cloud 
of mist. It might pass. Most probably 
it would. We had two compasses. We 
knew the exact direction we had to take 
in order to accomplish the two objects of 
our day’s excursion. Those objects were, 
firstly, to reach the summit of the Great 
Glyder, and, secondly, to make a descent 
on the Llyn Ogwen side, past the rather 
fearsome spot known as the Devil's 
Kitchen. Nothing seemed easier than to 
steer our way by aid of the compasses. 
So we decided to proceed. If w r e had been 
a little more experienced as to the perils 
of a great mountain in a fog like this, we 
should have turned back without hesita¬ 
tion. It is surprising what risks people 
take in their ignorance. 

We went forward, carefully taking our 
direction from the compasses. We soon 
concluded that we were somewhere near 
the summit of the Little Glyder. but when 
wo passed over that summit, or whether 
we really passed over’ it at all, not one of 
us could* tell to this day. We only knew 
that presently the ground began to decline. 
The sea of cloud around us, meanwhile. 


I T was a clear, sunny morning when we 
set out from the little village of Capel 
Curig, in North Wales, to climb the moun¬ 
tain known as the Glyder Fawr. There 
were three of us—Rathbone, Wilton, and 
myself—and it was our first expedition in 
mountain-land—at least on this occasion— 
for we had only arrived from London the 
day before. 


A MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 
By HARRY DAVIES. 

(,Illustrated by ERNEST Ibbktson.) 

We were attired in the usual rig-out of 
the tourist who means business. We wore 
rough, but serviceable Norfolk suits, we 
each carried a mackintosh, slung by a strap 
over our shoulders, we had in our hands 
good, stout w'alking-sticks, with spiked 
ends, and on our feet boots specially made 
for rough work, the substantial soles of 
which had been nailed the previous day 


The Great Glyder—for that is what 
Glyder Fawr means—raises its lofty bulk 
above the Pass of Llanberis. It is only 
some 300 feet short of the height of Snow¬ 
don itself. Like huge giants keeping 
guard, these two rugged mountains stand 
towering, one on either side of the deep 
and narrow pass which is to my mind the 
grandest stretch of mountain scenery in 
Great Britain. . 


at Bettws-y-coed, by a man who knew 
what he was about. Much may depend 
upon even one nail when you are holding 
on amongst rocks, and the manner in 
which that one nail is driven home may 
mean all the difference between safety and 
disaster. 

How easy the way seemed ! First of 
all, along the main road which leads from 
Capel Curig towards Pen-y-Pass, by the 


“ So steep was it. indeed, and 
ao loose the foothold, that we 
had much ado to prevent our¬ 
selves from sliding forward.” 
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was growing thicker, the drizzle heavier. 
We turned up the collars of our mackin¬ 
toshes. We were clearly in for a wetting 
as well as a mist. 

For what seemed an unconscionable 
period, we went on through this ghostly, 
shadowy world, seeing nothing beyond a 
range of ten yards. Presently the rough 
ground became level again, and now we 
found ourselves on a boggy stretch, into 
which we sank ankle-deep at almost every 
step. For a long time we plodded through 
this, coming suddenly, at intervals, upon 
small tarns of sullen grey water, gleaming 
dimly before us. These we had, of course, 
to skirt, the result being that we found on 
consulting the compasses again that we 
were out of our direction by several 
degrees. 

Setting our faces once more towards the 
right point, we went slowly and carefully’, 
for the impenetrable veil before us gave us 
a feeling of doubt and insecurity as to 
what might come next. Nothing hap¬ 
pened, however, save an occasional plunge 
into deeper bog than one cared for; and 
eventually we found ourselves on firm 
rising ground again. It was very vexatious 
not to be able to see the fine vista of roll¬ 
ing mountain-tops. of deep valleys far 
below, which would have been open to our 
view had the summit been clear; but there 
was no help for it. All we could do was 
to plod on, hoping that the mist would 
lift or gradually pass away before the 
wind. 

There was little sign, however, of such 
relief at present. The cloud was denser 
than ever, the drizzle of rain more insis¬ 
tent. Ere long we began to find the 
way getting very broken and stony. The 
farther we went, the bigger became the 
boulders, until at last we found ourselves 
in a perfect wilderness of huge rocks, 
which lay as though they had been tossed 
and riven in all directions—sometimes 
rising before us to a height of eight or 
ten feet—always heaped in a jumble of 
confusion. 

Our progress was now very slow. Gaps 
and fissures opened beneath our feet at 
©very other step. The rocks were slippery 
with the rain, and had it not been for the 
nails in our boots we should have had 
some nasty falls. Now leaping from one 
point to the next, now climbing over an 
immense boulder, now clinging on to the 
side of another, as we made our footing 
good, now crawling on all-fours, now let¬ 
ting ourselves down hand over hand, 
into a miniature gully, we painfully made 
our way onward until we came to a spot 
where a rock, rising suddenly above us, 
gave a temporary shelter, to some extent, 
from the icy rain. 

It was here that Rathbone bad a happy 
idea. In fact, it could not well have been 
happier. 

“ I vote we have some lunch,” he said ; 
and the unanimity with which the sugges¬ 
tion was adopted was remarkable. 

We sat in the lee of the friendly rock, 
and munched our raisins, chocolates, and 
apples with much enjoyment. We had 
not known how hungry we were until 
Rathbone’s happy thought brought the 
fact home to us. 

“ Well. I’m absolutely wet through ! ” 
said Wilton, regarding himself ruefully. 
“ What about you fellows? ” 

We informed him that he need not boast 
about it—that there were others in the 
same case. 

“Call this pleasant and holiday-like ? ” 
exclaimed Rathbone, looking around him. 
and then at the damp rock on which we 
were seated. “ I call it simply abso¬ 
lutely, indescribably dismal ! ” 


And indeed the prospect was gloomy 
enough to make one shiver. Not a sound 
to be heard from the outer world—not 
even the twitter of a bird. Nothing to be 
seen all around save the white sea of mist, 
the swirl of the drizzling rain around our 
shelter, w'ith here and there the dim looip- 
ing of rocks near at hand, in all sorts of 
grim, fantastic shapes. 

“It looks as though we were in a bogie 
world,” said I. “ See that rock in front 
of us ? It is for all the world like an old 
man with his hair standing up on end.” 

“Whew! I’m going to bolt!” said 
Rathbone, pretending to rise. “You'll 
make our hair stand up on end if you go 
on like that! W—w—where is the old 
gentleman in question? ” 

I pointed out the rock, vague and 
shadowy in the misty gloom, only a few 
yards away. The others laughed, for it 


amongst them, that we continually lost all 
sense of direction, and we were compelled 
to consult our compasses every five 
minutes in order to keep our course. We 
thought we were now, without doubt, on 
the Great Glyder, but whether we were 
on the highest point we could not be 
sure. 

We were scrambling over a particularly 
rough place when Wilton, who was lead¬ 
ing, suddenly slipped, and disappeared 
from our view. Rathbone and I held our 
breath in sickening dread. We could not 
now see with clearness more than a step 
or two ahead, and we knew not what might 
be on the other side of the rock. We 
quickly scrambled our way to the edge 
and peered over. Nothing was visible save 
a sea of mist below us. 

“ Wilton ! ” we shouted. Our terror 
showed itself in our trembling voices. 



“‘We have passed out of the mist!’ exclaimed Rathbone." 


was indeed startlingly like a weird old 
man, with gaunt figure, and hair standing 
up w’ildly over his forehead. We fell to 
seeking other bogies in the dim rock- 
shapes around us, and found an old witch, 
with bent back and pointed hat askew on 
her head. Close behind her, as though 
about to spring on her, we could make out 
a most malignant-looking monster, that 
seemed to be a cross between a dragon and 
a lion; while farther on was a hideous 
shape, half animal, half man, that ap¬ 
peared to bo crouching behind a rock, and 
furtively peering at us. We amused our¬ 
selves in this way for some time, and then 
once more faced the chill mist and drizzle. 

The rocks became even bigger, and more 
difficult to negotiate, as we went on. It 
was as though some huge giant had been 
flinging them hither and thither in a fit of 
demoniacal anger. So many turns and 
twists had we to take in climbing our way 


“ Here I am ! ” came from beneath; and 
our relief was great. 

“Are you hurt? ” we asked, with one 
accord. 

“ Don’t know ! ” came the reply. “ It’s 
my ankle—a bit of a twist. Take care 
coming down. That rock is as slippery as 
grease.” 

Cautiously we descended from one foot¬ 
hold to another, until we found ourselves 
standing by Wilton’s side, on a level plat¬ 
form of rock about ten feet below. 

Wilton was sitting down, feeling his 
legs dolefully. 

“ I said it was my ankle,” he remarked, 
“ but I’m not so sure which part of me 
has had the worst of it.” 

'* Nice look-out if you’re really dam¬ 
aged, up here, miles away from every¬ 
where ! ” said Rathbone. 

“No bones broken, at all events!” re¬ 
plied Wilton. “ Here, help me to my 
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feet, you useless beggars. I’ll see if the 
ankle is really sprained.” 

We raised him up. We could see that 
he had a twinge of pain as he put his 
foot to the ground, but he pronounced the 
ankle to have sustained nothing worse than 
a little wrench. He was sure that after 
a short rest it would be all right. 

We sat again for ten minutes or so, and 
then Wilton announced that he was ready 
to start. It was evident, however, as we 
went forward, that he was very stiff and 
lame. 

Our way was now slightly downward, 
from which we judged, after again con¬ 
sulting the compasses, that we had passed 
over the highest point of the mountain, 
and were descending on the Llyn Ogwen 
side. We went down from ledge to ledge 
for some little distance, and then the 
route became so steep and difficult that 
with one consent we paused. We could 
now see nothing whatever ahead of us ex¬ 
cept the floating ocean of mist—not even 
a rock-shape looming dimly. 

“ Looks rather eerie, doesn’t it? ” said 
Rathbone. 

“ There may be level ground within a 
few yards of us,” replied Wilton, peering 
downward. 

“ At all events we have safe hold for a 
yard or two,” I put in. “ Let us investi¬ 
gate as far as we can.” 

We clambered down from one place to 
another as we saw secure hold for hands 
and feet. A few yards of this, and we 
came upon a steep slope of earth and loose 
stones. So steep was it, indeed, and so 
loose the foothold, that we had much ado 
to prevent ourselves from sliding forward 
pell-mell. 

“ I don’t like the look of this at all ! ” 
said Wilton. “ Pull up, you fellows ! ” 

We dug our sticks into the ground, 
braced ourselves against them, planted our 
feet sideways, and managed in this wise 
to come to a standstill. 

No sooner had we done so than the 
sound of falling water came upon our ears. 
It seemed to be directly below us, and 
very distant. 

We did not .need to translate into words 
what we saw in each other’s face. The 
same sharp fear had struck us all. 

“ Looks to me as though we are on the 
verge of a precipice ! ” said Wilton, speak¬ 
ing in jerks. “ We must turn back at 
once. ” 

It was more easily said than done. The 
rough stones slipped from under our feet. 
The loose earth gave way as we dug our 
toes into it, and afforded but a precarious 
hold even to our stout sticks, with their 
sharp spikes. For the next five minutes 
there was no sound save our laboured 
breathing as we slowly fought our way up 
the treacherous declivity. It seemed to 
me that the others must hear the thump¬ 
ing of my heart. It was with a feeling of 
great thankfulness that we found the solid 
boulders of the higher ground looming 
in sight again. Pulling ourselves up to 
one of them, we sat down on a ledge. We 
were all breathing heavily, and for a few 
minutes no one spoke. 

“We are playing a mug’s game,” said 
Rathbone, at last, “ trying to descend 
a dangerous side of the mountain in 
a mist like this. It is a dangerous side, 
isn’t it? ” 

Wilton brought out the guide-book, and 
turned over its pages. 

“Yes,” he said. “There’s no doubt 
about its being dangerous under present 
conditions.” 

“ Well, we must just abandon our pro¬ 
gramme, and make for the safer side.” 
said I. “ There’s nothing else to do. We 


must try to hit the point at which we came 
up. That was safe enough.” 

“ Not so easy to hit it, even with a 
compass,” answered Wilton. “ Still, we 
ought to be able to reach that side at some 
point or another if we go carefully. I 
quite agree that it is too risky to attempt 
this side under the circumstances.” 

Sobered by the peril which we felt sure 
we had only managed to escape by the skin 
of our teeth, and knowing not what 
dangerous spots might be lurking near us 
on every hand, we retraced our steps with 
great caution, peering ahead at every step. 
Then ensued another period of weary 
wandering amongst that wilderness of 
huge rocks and boulders. A direct route 
was impossible, for, as before, we had to 
scramble in all directions to make any pro¬ 
gress at all, now turning to the right for a 
foothold, now to the left. Again and 
again we found we were going round in a 
circle. Scores of times we discovered we 
were completely out of our direction. 
What we should have done without the 
compass I do not know. We went scramb¬ 
ling on for fully twenty minutes only to 
find ourselves still in that waste of 
boulders. 

We had long been wet to the skin, our 
feet were sore, our limbs bruised and 
aching. Our long mackintoshes hampered 
us greatly in our movements, and at last 
we took them off and strapped them to our 
backs again. We could not be wetter than 
we were. Even our boots were full of 
water. 

The time went on—three o’clock, half¬ 
past three, four o’clock—and we were still 
among the rocks. We must have wandered 
round in a circle many a time. At the 
best, our course was always a zigzag one. 
We could not be sure that we were yet 
at a safe distance from the dangerous side 
of the mountain. 

At last, to our delight, we found that we 
had left the boulders, and were on the 
peaty turf again. We could now keep a 
pretty straight course, and it was not long 
ere we discovered that the ground was 
sloping down gently before us. 

“ Hurrah ! ” I exclaimed. “ We must 
be going down the side of this beastly 
mountain at last.” 

“ M-m, I’m not so sure,” replied Wilton. 
As he spoke, he stumbled. 

“ Wilton, your foot is bothering you ! ” 
said Rathbone. 

Wilton was white in the face. 

“ Yes,” he said, faintly. “ Gave it 
another twist. It has been painful ever 
since I had the fall.” He sat down on a 
hummock of grass. 

Rathbone and I looked at each other in 
dismay. It was a nice predicament, if 
Wilton was going to break down after 
all up here, on the remote top of the 
mountain. 

“ Take your boot off and rest the ankle 
a bit,” we suggested. 

“ Sha’n’t be able to get the boot on again 
if I take it off,” he answered. “ I can 
feel that the ankle is quite swollen. It . 
may be better after a little rest.” 

Hideous visions began to haunt us of a 
night on the dreary mountain in this chill, 
drenching mist. 

“ If only I could believe that we are 
really going down the side of the moun¬ 
tain, it would buck me up a bit,” said 
Wilton, “ but I am afraid we are only 
in the depression between the two 
Glyders. ” 

We groaned at the idea. If that were 
so, we had some weary miles yet to t^amp. 
It was already past five o’clock. It was 
late September, and it would be dark be¬ 
fore seven under present conditions. If 


darkness overtook us we were certainly in 
for a night on the mountain. It would be 
madness to attempt a descent, or even to 
walk about, after the light had gone. 

After Wilton had rested for a quarter 
of an hour or so, he announced that he was 
going to make an attempt to proceed. 
There was such a look of pain on his face 
as he put his foot to the ground that our 
hearts sank within us. 

“You can never manage it, Wilton.” 
said Rathbone. “What are we to do?” 

“I am going to manage it, though,” 
answered Wilton firmly. “ We must get 
out of this somehow.” 

We took it in turns to help him along, 
the third man keeping an eye on the com¬ 
pass; and so we went on slowly—very 
slowly—for Wilton was obliged to have 
frequent rests. Another hour passed by. 
We went over rising ground again, then 
downward for a long way, and suddenly 
a thing happened to us which I shall not 
quickly forget. As though by a miracle, 
a brilliant light gleamed upon our faces, 
almost blinding us, and a vast picture 
flashed out before us—a picture of a smil¬ 
ing valley stretching away far below us in 
the sunlight, of huge mountains towering 
beyond in the far distance. Was it a 
mirage, or was it reality ? We stood and 
rubbed our eyes. 

“We have passed out of the mist! ” ex¬ 
claimed Rathbone. 

We looked back, and there it was, still 
swirling above, like a denee white wall. 
Yet, where we stood, and over the vast 
panorama below us, the setting sun was 
shining brilliantly » 

“Well, that is a marvellous experi¬ 
ence ! ” said Wilton. “ I would not miss 
it, even at the price of a twisted ankle, 
and a day’s wandering in the mist.” 

We still had a long descent before us 
through boggy ground, into which we sank 
at times almost to our knees, but we 
managed at last to get Wilton to an hotel 
on the roadside, where we had a long rest. 

We were ravenously hungry, and I need 
not tell you what a royal tea we had, nor 
how we enjoyed the cosy room and the 
roaring fire after the dank, chilly moun¬ 
tain-top. We learned from the hotel people 
that only a few days previously a tourist 
had broken his leg on the mountain. He 
had lain all night in the darkness, and on 
the following morning, after making a 
rough splint with a piece of wood, had 
dragged himself a long way. When found 
by a search party he was almost collapsing 
from suffering and exhaustion. When we 
heard this, we felt we had been very for¬ 
tunate to escape so lightly. 

There were some mountain-climbers at 
the hotel who were greatly interested in 
our adventure. They had no doubt, from 
our description, that we had indeed been 
perilously near a dangerous side of the 
mountain, although it was impossible to 
locate the exact spot. They all agreed 
that disaster would almost certainly have 
overtaken us if we had not turned back 
when we did. 

Wilton still limped as we walked home¬ 
ward to Capel Curig. The darkness was 
now gathering, but it was light enough for 
us to see that the thick cloud of mist still 
lay, brooding and ominous, over the top 
of the mountain. 

Wilton shook his fist at it. 

“ You disagreeable old crosspatch ! ” he 
said. “You thought to keep us there all 
night, as you did the other man, but you 
did not succeed ! Do you hear that, you 
old curmudgeon ? You did not succeed ! ” 
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CHAPTER V.—PRELIMINARY AND INCIDENTAL 
TRICKS. 

T here are a number of trifles in the way 
of tricks, too small to form a pro¬ 
gramme item, yet very effective when in¬ 
troduced casually and unexpectedly as a 
preliminary to, or incidental effect during, 
the course of more pretentious matters. 

First amongst these, specially suitable 
as an introductory effect, is the instan¬ 
taneous production of a wand. Coming 
forward with empty hands, the performer, 
after announcing his intention of present¬ 
ing a series of Magical Experiments, waves 
his hand, and instantly produces a wand. 

No specially devised wand is requisite 
for this effect, but the regular wand is 
prepared by boring a tiny hole through 
one end, near the tip, and threading 
through it one end of a length of black silk 
thread, which is knotted into a loop. 

The wand is held in the right hand by 
the end to which the thread is fastened, 
the thread passed up the right sleeve, 
drawn through the arm-hole, pulled taut, 
and the free end tied to one of the trou¬ 
sers buttons on the left-hand side. Then 
the wand itself is pushed up the sleeve till 
the free end lies just out of sight within 
the cuff. 

All that is necessary to effect the pro¬ 
duction is to stretch out the arm with a 
decided sweep, and when the right knack 
has been found by a few trials, the wand 
■will be lightly thrown out to the limit 
of the thread, bringing the end into posi¬ 
tion to be grasped by the right hand. The 
thread can be broken away in the act of 
transferring the wand from one hand to 
the other. 

Having obtained the wand by magical 
means, the performer may further illus¬ 
trate its mystic properties by any of the 
experiments described in the last chapter. 

The Wizard'a Button-hole. 

A pretty little introductory effect is that 
of causing the appearance of a flower in 
the button-hole by a touch of the wand. 

This is managed by the use of an arti- 
iicial flower, without staik, attached to the 
end of a piece of black cord elastic. 

Beneath the usual button-hole, a small 
eyelet must be made in the coat itself, 
under the lapel, and through this, after 
being first threaded through the button¬ 
hole, is passed the end of the elastic, which 
finally is attached to one of the trousers 
buttons on the left-hand side, or to a but¬ 
ton sewn for the purpose to the waist of 
the vest. The length of the elastic is such 
that, left to itself, the flower is drawn 
by the tension into position at the button¬ 
hole. Before coming forward it is care¬ 
fully drawn away and pushed out of sight 
beneath the armpit, outside the coat, where 
it will remain hidden so long as the arm 
is kept at the side. At the moment its 
appearance is desired, the right hand ad¬ 
vances the wand towards the button-hole, 
and the left hand, as though to draw atten¬ 
tion, is raised. The pressure of the arm 
thus being removed, the concealed flower 
immediately flies to the button-hole under 
persuasion of its elastic connection. 

The Vanishing Gloves. 

Another excellent opening trick is the 
one named above. 
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The performer comes forward wearing 
white gloves, which he proceeds to remove 
while introducing his entertainment. 
Throwing them apparently into the air 
as they are taken off, each silently dis¬ 
appears. 

One of the gloves—that finst removed— 
is attached to a loop of elastic, passing 
through the hem of the wrist, and thence 
up the sleeve, down the back and fastened 
over one of the trouser buttons behind. 
The length of elastic is sufficient to permit 
of the glove being put on and off the hand, 
and the tension enough to draw it up the 
sleeve when released. The elastic run¬ 
ning through the hem of the glove, gathers 
it conveniently together for its passage of 
the cuff. 

When removed, the glove is gathered up 
in the hand and the arm outstretched, as 
though to throw it into the air. The ex¬ 
tension of the arm gives a free passage for 
the glove, and the contraction of the 
elastic, of course, immediately brings 
about an effective disappearance. 

Though a simple trick, this, like all 
others, requires practice. Without it, the 
glove may be left dangling half in and half 
out of the sleeve, which' is considerably 
less effective ! 

The second glove is vanished by simple 
palming. 

Squeezing it together into a compact 
ball, it is shown first in the right hand, 
the* transferred apparently to the left, 
but really retained in the right, which im¬ 
mediately picks up the wand from the 
table, the left hand afterwards making the 
motion of throwing the glove into the air. 

Here the wand gives the opportunity of 
covering the real means of disposing of the 
glove. The glove may either be retained 
in the hand under cover of the wand, and 
disposed of by letting it fall behind some 
object on the table as the wand is laid 
down, or it may be dropped from the right 
hand to a similar hiding-place at the 
moment of picking up the wand. 

As to the actual palming, the method of 
handling in this case is similar to that 
adopted with a handkerchief, and better 
knowledge of the point will be acquired 
by subsequent study of the methods in¬ 
volved in the handling of balls, handker¬ 
chiefs, and other objects, more specifically 
referred to in the chapters devoted to 
those subjects. 

The Obliging Handkerchief. 

By an adaptation of the principle in¬ 
volved in the first stage of the last trick, 
an amusing effect can be introduced with 
the pocket-handkerchief. 

The performer removes his handker¬ 
chief from his tail pocket, apparently, for 
momentary use. and then, instead of re¬ 
placing it in the manner of common 
mortals, merely waves his hand, and it is 
gone—as he, explains, back to his pocket, 
whence he may remove and show it 
as proof. 

The handkerchief is merely attached at 
the centre to a silk cord, passing up the 
sleeve, across the back, and attached to 
one of the buttons on the opposite side. 
The length is such as to leave the hand¬ 
kerchief inside the cuff just within reach 
of the finger-tips. Placing both hands be¬ 
hind the back as though to obtain the 
handkerchief from the pocket, it is really 
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drawn from the sleeve down into the hand. 
The vanish is effected by sharply stretch¬ 
ing out the arm to its full length, as in the 
act of throwing or otherwise. This move¬ 
ment causes the handkerchief to fly out of 
sight up the sleeve with a rapidity impos¬ 
sible to follow. It is obvious that the 
handkerchief can be reproduced by a re¬ 
petition of the same procedure followed 
to first obtain it. The effect may be re¬ 
peated once or twice in the course of a 
performance if discretion be used as to its 
introduction, but it must not be overdone, 
and no particular attention should be 
called to the effect. It should be executed 
with a quiet unoetentation, and with an 
air of following an every-day habit. 

More by coincidence than design several 
of the tricks in this chapter are by way 
of the coat sleeve. It may be as well to 
disabuse the reader’s mind of a popular 
fallacv. The sleeve is not a regular channel 
for the appearances and disappearances 
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of a conjurer's accomplishment. Its use 
is only occasional and exceptional. A very 
little reflection will show that its capacity 
is slight, and its convenience as a recep¬ 
tacle exceedingly limited. 


CHAPTER VI.—METHODS OP PALMING COINS. 

One cannot proceed far in the pursuit 
of Magic without feeling the necessity 
of “ palming,” to which already we have 
had occasion to allude. 

Palming is, broadly speaking, the foun¬ 
dation of sleight-of-hand. 

There are many methods of palming 
coins, and experts have many pretty and 
ingenious moves, but a few simple 
methods will suffice for general use. 

To Palm a Coin. 

The “ palm " simple is accomplished by 
holding a coin in the palm of the hand, at 
the root of the thumb, in the position in¬ 
dicated in fig. 28. On placing a coin in this 
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position and attempting to hold it there for 
any length of time, it will perhaps at first 
seem a hopeless task, but after a little ex¬ 
perimenting and determined effort, it will 
be found that it is actually possible to 
securely grip the coin in this unusual posi¬ 
tion. The ability to so hold the coin should 
be steadily cultivated, until a moderate 
degree of facility is acquired. Freedom 
will not be attained all at once. It must 
be remembered that the muscles of the 
hand are being trained to an entirely'new 
and unaccustomed duty 

When the early days of elementary prac¬ 
tice have become a thing of the past, and 
long-continued practice has made the stu¬ 
dent fairly familiar in the execution of 
the elements of sleight-of-hand, the pro¬ 
cess of holding the coin in the palm will 
have become second nature, and the coin 
will find its way from the fingers into the 
grip of the muscles of the palm at times 
quite unconsciously, and, as a matter of 
course, there to be retained, leaving the 
fingers free for other occupation. In 
fact, the grip of the palm, when fully ac¬ 
quired, is as convenient and assure as that 
of the fingers. 

So soon as it has become possible to hold 
the coin thus with security, the movement 
must be acquired for placing it in position, 
for, of course, the plan of placing it with 
the other hand is useless for practical 
purposes. 

At the outset, the coin is held between 
the tips of the first and second fingers and 
thumb. Then it is lightly passed down 
the thumb and pressed by the finger-tips 
into the fleshy part of the hand as in the 
illustration, and there retained until the 
time comes for it to be further dealt with. 

Some attention must be paid to the man¬ 
ner of holding the hand in which the coin 
is palmed. It is quite possible to hold the 
hand almost flat, the degree of contraction 
necessary with a sensitive grip being ex¬ 
ceedingly slight, and during practice it 
should be the aim to acquire the delicacy 
of hold necessary to this open-handed 
palm. But it must not be assumed that 
this is in all cases the most desirable con¬ 
dition of affairs. 

The aim of all conjuring should be to 
effect an illusion, not to make a display 
of dexterity. With this end in view, per¬ 
fect naturalness should at all times be 
aimed at, and in every case a mirror will 
furnish valuable guidance. If the posi¬ 
tion of the hand at rest, while hanging 
carelessly at the side, is noted, it will be 
observed that, so far from being flat and 
consequently stiff, it hangs quite loosely, 
and takes a more or less curved form. 

Try to produce this same appearance of 
the hand with the coin palmed. At first, 
of course, there is bound to be some re¬ 
straint; but as the hold becomes by fre¬ 
quent repetition a familiar one, this will 
pass away, and the coin, it will be found, 
can be retained without effort, and the cor¬ 
rect position of the hand will be assumed 
unconsciously. 

So far but two steps have been made 
towards the end in view. 

The “ Pass ” with atCoin. 

The palm is most frequently employed 
in the supposed act of transferring a coin 
from one hand to the other. The next 
exercise, therefore, is to palm the coin— 
i.e. to bring it from the finger-tips to the 
palm, at the same time that the right 
hand approaches the left, as though to 
place the coin therein, and under cover of 
that movement. 

This is technically known as “ making a 
pass.” 

Right and left hands must work in per¬ 


fect unison, and the real act which it is 
designed to simulate must be imitated as 
closely as possible. To ensure success in 
this particular, the movement of actually 
transferring the coin from one hand to the 
other should be carefully studied in the 
mirror, and afterwards the fictitious move¬ 
ment should be modelled upon it. 

An excellent rule to work to is not to 
rest satisfied until the movement has be¬ 
come deceptive even to the performer’s 
own eyes. 

To effect the highest perfection in illu¬ 
sion, the action must be a mental one as 
well as a physical—that is to say, the per¬ 
former should both act and feel as though 
doing what he is only making a pretence 
of doing. This is of the greatest value in 
all conjuring. The ability to lose one’s 
identity for the time being in a fanciful 
flight of imagination, and to actually enter 
into a state of belief in one’s own illusions, 
is at the same time one of the highest 
accomplishments and most potent means 
to the complete deception of an audience. 

As an example of the use of the ” pass ” 
just described, it is only necessary to 
allude in passing to one effect of general 
utility, and of frequent occurrence in coin 
and other tricks. 

To Vanish a Coin. 

In the case of a coin, it is shown first 
at the finger-tips of the right hand, and 
from there it is apparently transferred 
to the left, which forthwith closes as 
though containing it. In reality the coin 
is palmed in the right hand, which care¬ 
lessly drops to the side, or picks up the 
wand from the table. 

The holding of the wand in the hand in 
which the coin is palmed effectually covers 
that operation, and in the beginner’s early 
days will be found a considerable lessen¬ 
ing of the responsibility of the position. 

Attention is necessary to the attitude of 
the hand in which the coin is not, as well 
aa to the active hand. The former should 
be closed and held exactly as it would be 
if the coin had actually been placed 
therein. Further, the performer’s eyes 
should be attentively directed towards it 
—a most important factor in influencing 
the minds of the spectators in the belief 
that the coin is there—while a short pause 
allows them to grow accustomed to the 
idea, and impresses the imagination more 
firmly in its belief. . 

After due interval the disappearance of 
the coin is announced, and the hand opened 
to confirm the assertion. 

A movement of the wand in pointing, 
if that implement has been taken up, con¬ 
centrates the general attention upon the 
left hand, and away from the right. 

A bolder palm, when sufficient confi¬ 
dence is attained, is, dispensing with the 
friendly cover of the wand, to point 
directly to the closed, empty hand with 
the forefinger of the hand in which the 
coin is palmed. This position allows of 
the palm and fingers being outstretched, 
thus indirectly suggesting the impossi¬ 
bility of the coin remaining concealed 
there. 

In the preceding description, simple de¬ 
tails have been dwelt upon at some length, 
even at the risk of becoming tedious; but 
a close attention to minute matters in the 
elementary stages of the study of conjur¬ 
ing is of the utmost importance, and a 
perfect realisation at the outset of trifling 
points that go towards building up an 
illusion will lay a solid foundation upon 
which the individual performer’s style will 
be formed, and aid in the appreciation of 
the finesse of an expert’s work when 


watching performers of greater experi¬ 
ence. 

The pass described is more generally 
used as a right-hand to left-hand move¬ 
ment, or, in the case of “ left-handed ” per¬ 
sons, from left to right. If, however, the 
student desires to be specially expert, he 
may, after acquiring facility in the one 
direction, reverse the respective duties of 
both hands, until the sleight can be exe¬ 
cuted in either direction with equal free¬ 
dom. Should he seek to become completely 
ambidextrous, the same remark will apply 
to all passes and sleights, which in every 
case may, by added labour, be acquired by 
both hands equally. 

Such a course is, however, by no means 
essential. 

For a left to right coin pass, one of the 
following will be found simple and effec¬ 
tive, and either will form a useful varia¬ 
tion to the first described move. 

The “ French Drop.” 

In this case, the coin is held first in the 
left hand, edgeways, between the tips of 
the second finger and thumb, the hand 
being held palm upwards. The right hand 
approaches with the apparent object of 
taking the coin, which, when well covered, 
is allowed to drop into the hollow of the 
left hand. The fingers of the right en¬ 
circle the coin from above and the thumb 
passes beneath, without, however, inter¬ 
fering with the drop of the coin. By 
completely closing the right hand and rais¬ 
ing it, the coin is apparently grasped and 
carried off. The left sinks gently to the 
side, and the coin is allowed to slip down 
into the bend of the fingers as they take 
an easy curve. 

The Finger Palm. 

This brings us to another and very 
simple plan of concealing a coin in the 
hand, of special value at times, and avail¬ 
able in the early stages of the beginner as 
a substitute for the more perfect method 
of palming first described. It consists 
merely in the retention of the coin in a 
crook of the fingers at the lower joints of 
the first and second, in the manner already 
indicated. 

For use as a hand-to-hand pass, the coin 
is first shown lying upon the open palm, 
then allowed to slide gently to the roots 
of the two fingers named, and the hand 
turned over as though to tilt the coin into 
the other, which is held below as though 
to receive it. Simultaneously the coin 
is gripped in the right, as described, and 
the left ia closed, as though it had secured 
the coin. 

To ensure perfect unison of the working 
of the hands in this and all similar cases, 
the movements must be studied and care¬ 
fully corrected from time to time before a 
mirror. 

(To be continued.) 
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Stones “Benefit.” 

The famous Hampshire stumper, who is to have a bumper benefit the last week in July, gives some 
details of his notable cricket career, for the “ B.O.P.,” to 

OEOROE A. WADE. 


“ TiT o, I’m not exactly old yet, as some 

_[3( county players reckon age. Still, 
when a man is verging towards thirty-five, 
you know, Mr. Wade, he isn’t precisely 
what he was at twenty-one, from the 
cricket point of view of youth, activity, 
and nimbleness. Even though he be appar¬ 
ently—and perhaps in fact—as good as 
ever he was at batting, bowling, or fielding, 
yet somehow or other there’s a nameless 
something which suggests that, looming 
ahead or above, about which he does not 
care to ponder too much. For, as you your¬ 
self once wrote, even George Hirst at forty 
has allowed that he is not the George 
Hirst of thirty. And most of us county 
cricketers are far—very far—.from being 
George Hirsts! ” 

“ Never mind, Mr. Stone,” I said gaily, 

* * you at any rate have good reason to look 
back with satisfaction on what you’ve done 
behind the stumps for Hampshire, and on 
your various batting performances. And 
Hants will want your services for many 
long years yet, if you keep in your present 
form ! Why, isn’t the county giving you a 
‘ benefit ’ this very season to show how 
much she esteems your past and present 
efforts on her behalf in the cricket field ? ” 

“ That’s so,” said the stumper, with a 
smile on his frank features. “ I hope I 
shall see you there, sir, for you’ve always 
had a kindly feeling for the old county, 
though not a native of it, like myself.” 

“You’re a Sotonian, Mr. Stone, I 
believe ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the wicket-keeper. “ I 
was born at Southampton on November 29, 
1878. As the house where I was born was 
just outside the old county ground, you 
may fairly say that I was born, cradled, 
bred, and everything else in Hampshire 
cricket. For I knew and frequented the 
‘ Antelope Ground,’ as it was familiarly 
called, practically from babyhood. And, 
whether it was due to my seeing big 
matches there as a little lad, and hearing 
people about me always talking of them, I 
can’t say, but I do know that, long ere 
T was ten years of age, I had played many 
exciting county contests with my brother, 
he representing Hampshire, and myself 
some opposing county, at cricket. By the 
bye we used to have ten innings each to 
settle the match, so as to bring the struggle 
quite up to county style and rank. If 
the weather turned out wet on the day 
appointed for our * county ’ match, we re¬ 
paired to a big shed in my father’s garden 
and held the contest under cover. So 
enthusiastic were we then at the game. 

“ As a youth I had a unique experience 
in local cricket. Please do not let me make 
you draw wrong conclusions from my re¬ 
cital of the incident, as regards my own 
modesty in the game But, as you ask 
for any striking details in my early career, 
I may be pardoned for mentioning this. 
I was a member of, and played with, three 
local teams which won the Challenge Cup 
in the Southampton Parks, and thus also 
became the local * champions ’ by that 
success. And it is strange that the three 
teams were all senarate and distinct ones— 
namely, Park C.C., Victoria C.C., and 
Bargate C.C. 

“ Afterwards I took an important part 
in cricket in connection with the training 


ship Mercury , now under the charge of 
Mr. C. B. Fry, but then under that of 
Capt. C. A. Hoare, who died a year or 
two back. Mr. Hoare was a splendid 
fellow to be with for cricket; and he made 
the ship like a veritable cricket-nursery 
for Hampshire, his enthusiasm and keen¬ 
ness, as well as his kindness and encourage¬ 
ment, knowing no bounds. When I tell 
you that Llewellyn (the South African 
and Hants player of renown) and the pro¬ 
mising youngster, Newman, as well as Mr. 
Fry himself, have all been connected with 
that nursery, you will see what a fine train¬ 
ing ground it was for cricketers in our 
county. My work on the training ship 
was that of storekeeper, and I must admit 
that it was very enjoyable work, too, in 
every way. I am glad of this opportunity 
to pay a slight tribute to the late Mr. 
Hoare, for the county lost a really great 
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patron of cricket when the gallant captain 
died.” 

“ Now, of course, your chief duty in the 
Hants eleven is, I take it, that of stumper, 
Mr. Stone, although you have made some 
excellent scores, too, as a batsman, I 
think ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve acted as wicket-keeper for 
the county ever since I began with it some 
eleven or twelve seasons ago. On two 
separate occasions I have managed to make 
five catches in one match, apart from per¬ 
haps stumping a man or two in addition. 
And I need scarcely remark that such a 
result as that is generally looked upon with 
pleasure by a stumper, for seldom does a 
‘ benefit ’ of that sort come the way of the 
man behind the sticks. I fancy the record 
of a wicket-keeper’s bag in that fashion 
was when old Ted Pooley, the famous 
Surrey stumper of bygone days, netted 
twelve unwary victims in the same match. 


But, on the whole, any keeper who 
manages to dispose of five or six on 
his own account may lay his head on 
his pillow with the feeling that he 
did his duty nobly on one occasion, at 
least! ” 

I entirely agreed with the genial player 
who sat beside me, smiling pleasantly at 
the recollection of such past triumphs. 
But I also recalled some notable and ex¬ 
citing days he himself had seen as a bats¬ 
man in his county’s matches. 

“ You nearly made a double century 
once, didn’t you, Mr. Stone ? ” I asked 
casually. For J. Stone is one of those 
modest players—there are very many such 
good fellows, too!—from whom you have 
fairly to drag the stories, if you want 
them, as the Hampshire man does not like 
talking much about his own striking ex¬ 
ploits. 

“That was against Sussex, at Ports¬ 
mouth, in 1905,” he said quietly. “ My 
own score was 174, out of a total of 281 
made from the bat by the Hampshire 
eleven. Not only was this my highest 
score in first-class cricket, but I’m in¬ 
clined to think it was one of the most 
enjoyable days I’ve experienced in the big 
matches. I believe I’m regarded as 
having a strong inclination, liking, ability 
—call it what you will!—for strokes to 
leg. But on that day I should say I hit 
fairly equally all round the wicket, and 
that is what pleased me so much, perhaps, 
with the performance. One always de¬ 
lights in finding one has done rather 
successfully what one was hardly suspected 
of having the power to do. Don’t you 
think so? ” 

I nodded my agreement, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to ask another question. 

“ I suppose you’ve had your really ex¬ 
citing days, like most county players ? ” 
I asked. 

The Hants wicket-keeper smiled slowly 
as he recalled them from the pages of 
memory. 

“ Well, naturally, there have been some 
exciting times in the course of twelve 
seasons’ play,” he admitted. “But, if 
you want to know the chief ones, I should 
say that they were in the match Kent v. 
Hampshire, at Canterbury, 1908, and in 
our contest v. Worcestershire the following 
year. But, there, you can scarcely expect 
me, who figured rather prominently, per¬ 
haps, in both these games, to describe 
them, Mr. Wade! You must look in the 
official ‘ Who’s Who ’ of cricketers for 
that.” 

And, beyond this slight reference to 
two of the most exciting matches of recent 
years, I could not draw the stumper to 
say more on that topic So I had to get out 
reference books and jog my own memory 
of those two matches for details. Then I 
found the story in closer detail, and that 
part relating to the Kent game I cannot do 
better than quote as it appears in the 
volume to which I have referred. There 
it says : 

“ J. Stone’s stand for the last wicket, in 
partnership with Newman, rendered the 
final day of the Canterbury Festival a most 
memorable one. Hampshire were set to 
make 268 to win in the last innings, and, 
when Newmon and Stone faced each other 
at the wicket, nearly 50 of these still 
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remained to be got, with an hour left for 
play. 

“ In the absence of rain not even the 
most pessimistic of the Hop county’s sup¬ 
porters imagined anything but an easy de¬ 
feat for the visiting side. The two 
Hampshire professionals, however, played 
with the greatest sangf roid , and gradually 
reduced the balance against them, until 
within five minutes of time they literally 
pulled the match out of the fire, and 
brought off a momentous victory for their 
county by one wicket.” 

You who read the morning paper’s 
cricket news will well remember what 
praise was bestowed on the two fine ex¬ 
ponents of that exciting afternoon’s play, 
and how the sporting Kent crowd at Can¬ 
terbury fairly rose at them and cheered 
them to the echo as the match grew more 
and more exciting each minute, whilst 
Stone and Newman fought so gallantly, 
not only to beat the wily Blythe, Woolley, 
Fielder and Co., but also to beat that 
even sterner and stronger foe, old Father 
Time himself ! And, when just before the 
time for drawing of stumps, the winning 
hit was made, that St. Lawrence Ground 
saw such a scene of enthusiasm, in which 
“ even the ranks of Tuscany ” took no 
small share, as it had not witnessed for 
many a long day. 

It is such memories as this which make 
a cricketer’s after-days so pleasant, as my 
friend the Hants wicket-keeper smilingly 
allowed. It is something in the winter 
evenings, as you sit lazily by the oomfort- 
able fire and chat about great fights and 
great fighters, to recall that you yomrself 
once had part in such a great and gallant 
struggle, a fight needing the highest forces 
of strength of will, patience, stern deter¬ 
mination, and power of concentration, in 
order for you to emerge from it success¬ 
fully. The cheers of the spectators—and 
not less so if those cheers come loudest 
from ‘‘the ranks of Tuscany,” as in this 
instance—will ring sweetly in your memory 
for many long yearB after you heard them 


at the intense crisis, and will encourage 
you to many a good and noble deed after¬ 
wards. 

The other specially exciting game in 
which the coming btncficiare took such a 
notable part was again one where the 
clock, as well as the opposing eleven, had 
to be beaten if Hants was to be credited 
with the victory she longed for. It was 
when Hants played Worcestershire at 
Southampton in 1909. As the minutes 
seemed to fly past—at least to the Hants 
men and their supporters round the ropes 
—it became lecognised that the field must 
hurry up if they meant to win. For the 
Worcester eleven was fighting hard a grim 
battle, with their backs fairly set close 
to the wall. There remained but fifteen 
minutes or so to play, and there were still 
three wickets to fall. Newman and Persse 
were bowling excellently, and Stone waB 
pouncing like lightning on every ball, 
giving nothing away, and missing nothing. 
He had already stumped Pearson and 
caught Bowley in the innings. 

But there were still those last three 
wickets to get, and the clock-hands seemed 
moving at double speed, though the 
‘‘Sauce” team doubtless thought that 
they’d never known half-an-hour pass so 
slowly! So differently does the same 
thing strike different men who regard it 
from opposite points of view! How¬ 
ever, those three wickets had to fall, 
that was the crucial fact, if Hants was 
to win! 

Suddenly Mr. Burns, whilst batting, 
touched a rising ball. Like a flash the 
stumper grasped it, and, amid loud cheers 
all round, the eighth wicket had gone. 
Then Burrows held out for some minutes 
against the bowlers, so helping Turner 
very materially to ‘‘hold the fort.” But 
just when it seemed to the excited crowd 
that Worcester must now manage to ward 
off defeat owing to this little gallant effort, 
a specially good ball from young Newman 
took the wicket of Burrows! And, with 
some six minutes left to play, in came 


Bale, the Worcester stumper, and their 
last man. Would he contrive to ‘‘ keep the 
wood in the hole ” for that fateful six 
minutes? Could he hold out for just one 
over, and so let Turner go through the 
next, and thus save the match? Could 
he? 

Every Hampshire fielder was like a 
needle in his sharpness, leBt the least pos¬ 
sible chance should be missed. Mr. Stone 
acknowledges it was so exciting that he 
should not have been surprised had a pos¬ 
sible catch been muffed from sheer tension 
of the fieldsman at the moment. 

Bale withstood one or two of Newman’s 
tempting balls; then came a beauty, that 

had either to be hit or-! Bale hit it. 

And Mr. A. J. Evans stood waiting coolly 
for the coming ball as it whizzed through 
the air. He held it right enough! You 
know what a reputation the Evanses of 
Hampshire have always had for fielding ! 
And that was too critical a moment for 
one of the chief of the family to be found 
napping ! 

Thus a minute or two before the clock 
chimed half-past six Hampshire had won, 
and the Southampton crowd didn’t forget 
to show its delight at the fact. Nor did it 
forget that J. Stone, the man behind the 
stumps, had not only caught three and 
stumped one in that memorable and excit¬ 
ing contest, but that he had also manfully 
done ‘‘ his little bit ” in the batting arena, 
seeing that he had romped along with no 
less than 92 to his credit in the first in¬ 
nings of the home county. 

“ And so they’re now giving you your 
reward, sir! ” I said to this hero of 
many stirring fights in Hampshire’s cricket 
annals of late years. “ Well, you deserve a 
good one! And I’m sure I’m Bpeaking 
for all the boys (and men) who read the 
‘B.O.P.’ when I say that we, every man 
Jack of us, hope it will be a bumper 
‘ benefit.’ For you’ve always ‘ played the 
ame ’ like a true English cricketer, Mr. 
tone. And he who does that deserves all 
the good things the gods can give him.” 


Two Nights on Helvellyn. 


W e were not lost in a mountain mist, nor 
did we spend our nights in the open 
air, in a bed of heather, or under the lee 
of a rock. We were safely housed in the 
lightest, roomiest, and smartest little tent 
for two that you can imagine. The only 
anxiety that fell to our lot concerned so 
commonplace a matter as eating and drink¬ 
ing. You can put away a lot, let me tell 
you, when you walk and sleep in high 
mountain air. 

Joe and I started from Grasmere and 
picked up a meal of sorts on the way out. 
The remains, very much the remains, of a 
chicken formed the chief item, and this 
light refreshment was very quickly for¬ 
gotten when we began toiling along the 
grassy track, zigzagging our way up. The 
sun did not spare us, and the load was 
heavy. The latter held a tent, ground 
sheet, eiderdown, and blanket, besides 
spare garments, cooking stove, and utensils, 
and last, but not least, a bottle of paraffin. 
We slung the whole upon the poles, and it 
looked like an ambulance; but who cares 
for looks with the blue of heaven above 
you and springy turf and fern under your 
feet? 


By JIM AND JOE. 

We climb up and up for a thousand feet 
and reach a stretch of level ground, with 
a view of another path in the valley, some 
hundreds of feet below. A further 
scramble over rocks brings us as high as 
we mean to go. A tarn gently ripples in 
the breeze; we cool our hands in the 
water; but as the afternoon is fast going, 
and we have to find a camping ground and 
certain articles of food, we push on, now 
downhill, with swinging strides. 

“Joe,” I say, “this will never do; we 
shall drop too low at this rate.” 

“Well, Jim, you are the boss; you 
marked a spot on the map—a shed, you 
said.” 

No shed was in sight, and we are fast 
reducing our eighteen hundred feet by 
some five hundred, when, on turning a 
corner, a stone building with a grassy 
platform in front of it shows un. “ The 
very place,” we exclaim, “ a level spot, a 
superb view of the valley down below, 
the great buttresses of Helvellyn around 
us; but where are the farms? ” 

“ Look, you blockhead, there, on the 
left.” 

“ It’s all very well, Jim, but see the 


distance; I can’t tramp down there and 
back to-night.” 

“ But you must; there is no bread, no 
butter, no milk, no eggs, and one of the 
farms is nearer, if the map is right; here 
goes.” Casting aside our load, we plunge 
downhill; we drop lower and lower, and 
our spirits sink in proportion; a barn comes 
into view; we reach it and turn the 
corner—joy and grief ! There is the farm, 
but deserted as a ruin. Let us knock, any¬ 
how. We do so, and wait. Ah ! there’s a 
step on the flagstones; the door opens, and 
we are confronted by—a lady! 

“Is this a farm?” we gasp. “Yes,” 
replies a pleasant voice, “ we are renting 
the house for a holiday, but there is 
another farm lower down, across the 
valley.” 

We explain ourselves, looking rather 
wobegone. A gentleman appears from 
round the house, and we tell our tale 
again. “ Look here ! ” they both say, “ we 
are just going to have tea; come in and 
join us, and we will show r you the way to 
the farm when you are rested.” We 
thank these kind friends and enter the 
long low room of a real old Westmorland 
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farm, and become new men under the 
influence of steaming-hot tea. 

Leaving the house a little later, we 
cross the lush grassy meadows to make our 
purchases. This accomplished, we say 
good-night to our new-made friends, agree¬ 
ing to meet them on the top of Helvellyn 
on the day after the morrow. 

We are very tired by the time we reach 
the camping ground, pitch the tent, and 
find water; but eggs sizzling in the pan 
and bowls of porridge and the inevitable 
cups of tea, and the sweetest smoke you 
ever had, bring content. 

The valley becomes dimmer and dimmer 
in the veiling twilight, the stars come out 
one by one, and, except for the occasional 
cry of a lamb, stillness reigns. We turn 
in and fall asleep- at least Joe does : his 
bones are youthful, mine take longer to 
make the ground soft. 

“ Jim, wake up ! ” I turn a little and 
grumble. “ Look here, wake up ! There 
is a troop of strange figures coming down 
the valley, and it’s only five o’clock; come 
out and see—what on earth are they ? ” 

I turn out, though unwillingly, to defend 
the camp against all comers. Sure enough, 
straggling down from above, there come a 
collection of queer-looking beings, carrying 
all sorts of goods. Whatever they are, 
they leave the path ere they reach us, and 
drop down into the valley, and we have 
escaped an invasion. 

A little later, the thin blue smoke of a 
wood fire, half a mile away, and the glint 
of white canvas tell us of an early break¬ 
fast and sleep. We meet two of the party 
some hours afterwards, with blankets 
strapped across their shoulders, and they 
prove to be members of a boys’ school 
doing the district. They have spent the 
night on the top of Helvellyn to see the 
sunrise. “ Madcaps ! ” did you say? Not 
at all; a sunrise from these hills, if 
clouds permit, is a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. 

We curl up again for an hour or two, 
and turn out at last into the sunlight to 
make tracks for a bath twenty yards away, 
and such a bath ! made by Nature for our 
benefit. A circular pool, formed by a 
waterfall from above, with steep high walls 
of rock enclosing it, affords seclusion from 
the outer world. Down this chimney 
pours the sunlight, at a later hour, and 
makes the water and the bather of a 
pleasant temperature; now it is a little 
cold, and we touch the water gingerly with 
a toe, a foot, a leg, and then slip—and we 
are sitting in the pool, and that is all— 
and enough surely to please the most 
fastidious bather. 

We hurry back to breakfast, and to the 
serious business of supplies. We take 
stock and find that we must forage for 
dinner, supper, and for the next day’s 
breakfast and lunch. We gather up our 
tins and satchels, and wander down to 
the Lake, some miles away. There is a 
place, not far from the Lake, where they 
do you well. Now, a camper should 
take his meals nl fresco, and be thankful 
for anything he can get, but a roast joint, 
a tablecloth, and glasses proved too much 
for us on this occasion. Joe voted for a 
square meal, and I was nothing loth—we 
had it. 

Next came foraging—we scour the 
village for a cold roast fowl, but it is not 
to be had. There remains the big hotel, 
full of well-dressed people, and not a 
place for tramps; we have doubts about 
our welcome. However, “ None but the 
brave deserve the * fare,’ ” so we make a 
dash for it. A smart buttons shows us the 
office across the carpeted lounge, a young 


lady is all attention, we explain our wants, 
and add that we are camping. She smiles, 
“Yes, perhaps the manager might let us 
have a fowl ”—she will see. She does see 
to some purpose. The great man, with a 
pleasant smile, presents us with the 
coveted bird, neatly wrapped up in grease¬ 
proof paper. It cost little, was cooked to 
a turn, and tender as a spring chicken; 
but we eat it under the stars, with the 
tent canvas gently flapping in the wind 
and with a healthy appetite. 

“Joe, get out! ” There is a long day 
before us ; we have to meet our good 
friends on “the mighty brow of 
Helvellyn,” and then tramp home with all 
this baggage. We scramble up a shoulder 
of the mountain and land on one of those 
knife-like edges which adorn this side of 
the Giant. Here is no path, and the 
jagged shale crumbles under our hands 
and feet, but Joe skips up like a goat and 
scoffs at Jim’s slower and hanging-on 
progress. Striding Edge sweeps out 
against the sky, bare and precipitous and 
gleaming in the sunlight. Our knife-edge 
is short, and we are soon on the stony turf 
of the top, and hurry to the summit Our 
friends await us; it is cold here, and we 
wrap our mackintoshes about us, and 
refresh our eyes with a sight of the well- 
remembered peaks around. 

A short time is enough in this cold 
air, and we descend, straight down this 
time, jumping and scrambling into a 
grassy col, and so reach camp. We show 


off our equipment with pride, the tent 
looks attractive, the pillows and eider¬ 
down give it an air of warmth and 
snugness. 

Our friends wave good-bye as they 
descend, and we set to on our lunch. A 
pony and guide pass, the rider follows 
on foot; a wanderer succeeds, shouldering 
a primitive knapsack. “ Have you a 
drink ? ” he queries. Jim denies the soft 
impeachment, but offers to try and get a 
glass of water. “ Ah, well ! he won’t 
refuse.” “ It’s pretty hot down here,” he 
remarks, and, having drunk his glass of 
water, adds, “ Have you such a thing as 
a bit of bread and cheese ? ” We stare. 
What next? We have not started an 
emporium or even a public-house on the 
mountain-side. We offer him an egg and 
bread and butter, perhaps recollecting our 
Good Samaritans of two days ago. He 
eats with relish, and with a hand in his 
pocket asks “How much?” Joe is 
fairly doubled up and turns away, but 
light breaks in upon us. This homely 
traveller from warehouse or factory has 
mistaken our camp for a refreshment 
shanty, and has no doubt been puzzled 
at the absence of ginger beer. Farewell, 
brother of the road, you paid us well by 
affording us an opportunity of doing as 
we had been done by. 

We buried our paraffin bottle amongst a 
heap of stones, to be dug up for use 
another day, and reached home late, tired, 
reminiscent, and triumphant. 


im 
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Problem No. 720. 

By A. 0. Whitk. 



S elf-mates and retractors are not so much 
appreciated as direct mates, but the 
above deserves study, because the promo¬ 
tion of the P is unusual. 

A retractor of only threo white and one 
black piece, in the alphabetical notation, 
will amuse our solvers. K FI ; O F5, F8. 
K C5. Tho conditions are : 1, White to 
retract his move. 2, Black to retract his 
move. 3, Black to play, allowing, 4, White 
to mate. 

Solution of No. 719. 1, M B6, P A2. 2, 
N H7, P A3. 3, M G6, K Bl. 4, M Gift- 
Lamouroux’s is 1, K A4, 0 C3f (or a). 
2, K A3, 0 B5f (or 6). 3, K A2, 0 C3f 
(or c). 4, K Al, 0 E4, 5, L A2t. (c) 0 

D4. 4, N :D4, N C7. 5, L B7J. +b) 0 


E4. 3, L : E4, P : E4. 4, 0 C6t, M : C6. 
5, M A5|. (a) O C7. 2, L : E4, P : E4. 3, 
O C6t, M : C6. 4, M A5f, 0 AO. 5, M : 
AGJ. 

D’Orville’s is 1, O E7, K H7. 2, 0 G6, 
K : G6. 3, N G8, K : Ho. 4, N F7J. 

Some endings of games are pretty. The 
following was won by Black, but White 
could have drawn it: K E2 ; 0 FI. K 
G2 ; N F2 ; P H3. The play was 1.0H2, 
NC5. 2, OF1.ND4. 3,KEl,NC3t. 4, 
K E2, N D2. White should have played 2, 
O F3, T. B4 (or a). 3, O H4t, K G3. 4, 
0 F3, N C3. 5, K FI. K : F3. 6, K Gl. 
(a) K G3, 3, 0 D2, N B4. 4, 0 Flf, K G2. 
5, OE3f, KG1. 6, 0G4. 

H. Rinck, a Frenchman in Barcelona, has 
composed many fino end-games, and three 
years ago his “ 150 Endspiclstudien ” were 
published in Leipzig. In K CO; O F4; P A7. 
K C2 ; P F2 ; he plays 1, O G2, K D2. 2, 
P A8 L, P FI L. 3, L A2f, K C3. 4, L 
A3f, K D4. 5, L C5f, K E4. 6, L D51. 
But a second solution is 1, P A8 L, P FI L. 

2, L A2f, K C3. 3, O D5f, K D4. 4, L 
B2f, K E4 (if K D3, L B5t). 5, L B4f, 
K F3 (if K E5, L E7f). 6, L F4f, K E2. 7, 
O C3f, K El. 8, L E3f, L E2. 9, L : E2|. 

A very fino end-game by J. Berger is K 
A2 ; O B6, FG ; P C2. K B4 ; P A5, D2, 
D4, 05. White to play and draw. 

Another clover end-game, by A. Troitzky, 
is K D1 ; P B5, EO, H3, H5. K B7 ; M 
B2 ; P A5, D6, G7. White to play and win. 

Tho N and two P often win against the 
M. as in this study by K. A. L. Kubbel: 
K FI ; ND1; P B6, EO. K G6 ; M E5. 
White plays 1, P B7, M F5f (or a). 2, K 
Gl, M F8. 3, P E7, M G8. 4, N B3, M 
B8. 5, N A4. (a) M B5. 2, P E7, K F7. 

3, P E8 Lf, K : E8. 4, N A4. 

C. H. Hatheway wins neatly in this posi¬ 
tion K F6 ; N B3 ; 0 D8. K F8 ; N E8 ; 
playing 1, N D5, N A4 (or a). 2, 0 EGf, K 

E8. 3, N E4. (aj N D7. 2, N F7, N H3. 
3, 0 CO, N C8. 4, 0E5. 









‘AFTER TRAFALGAR” 

(From a Tainting by Thomab M. Hemt.) 


\jr rum a rumwiy i/y i nuuAo ' 

•Unhappily the fleet did not anchor, as Nelson, almost with his dying breath, enjoined j-a gaie came on from the Sooth-West, 
some of the priaes went down, some went ashore. . . (bouthey b Life of Nelson.) 
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Strange Doings at the Court-house: 



AX EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of Laying the Manor Ghost," “An Adventure in Disguise," etc. 


T he lad was breathing heavily now, to 
all appearances sunk in a profound 
sleep. Softly the cupboard door to the 
right of the fireplace was pushed open. 
SJowly a stealthy figure in a curious black 
cloak emerged, standing for a moment in 
the moonlight. Alec was peering intently 
through half-closed eyelids. It must be 
his Uncle Andrew, of course, but the blue 
glasses, the skull-cap he had worn since 
his illness had been laid aside. He 
noticed a short, odd-looking stick gripped 
and half concealed in the right hand. It 
appeared to Alec his Uncle had undergone 
some bewildering, unaccountable change. 
A wild fancy took possession of the lad. 
before which his senses seemed to reel. 
The usually stooping figure was certainly 
straighter, taller—and that strange cloak. 
Why, it was Rovensky’s cloak ! 

The figure was creeping forward to the 
bed. Alec lay for a moment unable to stir 
hand or foot. Suddenly breaking the spell 
he forced his eyes open. The two stared 
straight into each other’s faces. The lad 
could have shouted aloud in the frenzied 
excitement possessing him. For as in that 


CHAPTER XI. — A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER, 
desperate interchange of look he met in 
full the scrutiny of those other eyes, his 
intuition flashed into certainty. This man 
was not Andrew Akerston at all, but Paul 
Rovensky ! 

“Paul Rovensky!” he screamed. 
“ Paul Rovensky ! ” 

He started up in bed expecting the 
murderous weapon held in the uplifted 
hand to descend and silence him. 

There was a wild shout. Hartley had 
burst from his place of concealment. 

The man in the cloak turned ; on his face 
grew a sudden livid terror. The upraised 
arm dropped to his side. Leaping past 
Alec, he reached the open window in a 
flash. Hartley sprang after him, but the 
other displayed the most amazing agility. 
Swinging himself free from the fisherman’s 
momentary grasp, he began a furious de¬ 
scent. 

“Look, look,” Alec cried. “ One end 
of his cloak has caught round that hook in 
the wall.” 

The man from below glanced desperately 
up, wrenched at it frantically, but it held 
firm. Hartley in lightning haste reached 


over and, seizing the cloak in his strong 
grip, he dragged it free. The man be¬ 
neath was torn from his hold of the trellis. 

“ Let go,” he hissed. “ Do you hear?— 
let go.” 

Alec and Hartley both saw the gleaming 
barrel of a revolver upturned. Suddenly 
with a violent rend the cloak gave. The 
man made a wild effort to recover himself. 
The next moment, with a shower of ivy 
leaves fluttering about him, he fell with a 
thud to the gravel below. Leaning out, 
they saw him struggle to a sitting posture, 
determined evidently still upon escape. 

Hartley turned. “ Quick,” he called ; 
he was stumbling already along the dark 
gallery and down the stairs, Alec in hot 
haste following at his heels. 

“Which way out?” he cried; “we’ve 
not a second to lose.” 

“ Here, to the right, there’s a side 
entrance from the dining-room to the 
garden.” Alec’s trembling fingers were 
groping for the bolt. 

“Sharp,” urged the fisherman; “ every 
instant that rascal has longer to escape.” 
He was fumbling in his pocket for a match. 
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“ ^Vll right,” breathed Alec. He 
wrenched at the fastenings. The door 
burst open. They stood outside in the 
moonlight panting. A moment and they 
had reached the spot where the man had 
fallen. But the huddled figure had sunk 
back again upon the earth. He lay there 
very still, like a dead man. They stared 
down in an awed silence. The face, of a 
ghastly pallor, was turned full to the moon, 
the eyes tightly closed. 

“ Oh !” ejaculated astonished Hartley. 

But it is Mr. Andrew Akerston after 
all. 

” No—no—it’s not,” cried Alec. ** I’m 
certain of that.” A sudden sharp fear 
gripped him. 

“ But something dreadful must have 
happened to Uncle Andrew. Rovensky 
came out of his bedroom, you know.” 

The fisherman was bending over the 
prostrate man; he turned him a little to 
one side. A thin stream of blood was 
oozing slowly down his face from a wound 
in the temple. 

“ Do you think he’s dead ? ” Alec asked. 

Hartley bent closer. ‘‘He must have 
struck himself on one of those flints edging 
the path. Look at his hand, too”—the 
fisherman raised it as he spoke. 

Alec saw that the knuckles were raw and 
bleeding. He shivered. 

“ I say, I must go and find Uncle 
Andrew.” 

•‘ Wouldn’t it be better to get him into 
the house first? ” Hartley pointed to the 
silent figure. 

“ Well, we must look sharp.” 

They carried the wounded man to the 
dining-room with little difficulty. Hartley 
shut and locked the garden door. 

‘‘There’s no fear of escape; still you 
can't tell who else may be sneaking 
around.” 

“ You’re right,” said Alec. *‘ Hark ! 
here comes Crowdy.” 

The old man was entering the room, his 
face blanched with terror. 

” Master Alec, what did I tell you ? ” he 
cried. 

‘‘ What you said will avail little now,” 
answered Alec rather shortly. ‘‘ But we 
want you to watch here by Rovensky ; he’s 
very much wounded. We are going to 
look for Uncle Andrew. I’m afraid somo- 
tliing serious may have happened to him.” 

‘‘Oh, but this is the master, and 
wearing that furren chap’s cloak ! ” 

‘‘No, you are mistaken,” replied Alec 
sharply, “ this is Paul Rovensky.” 

‘‘ Paul Rovensky ! ’ ’echoed the old man, 
aghast, “ Why, Master Alec, you be clean 
mazed, for sure. I saw that Jew with my 
own pair of eyes; he wasn’t no more like 
the master than chalk be like cheese.” 

“ Oh. I say, come along, Bob ! ” cried 
Alec, too perploxed and bewildered to 
argue longer. 

They left the old man standing stupe¬ 
fied, muttering to himself as to Alec’s 
sanity. Mrs. Crowdy was hovering in the 
hall outside, evidently too much afraid 
to proceed any farther. 

The boy turned to her kindly. ‘‘There’s 
nothing to be brightened at, Martha. I— 
I-—believe we’ve captured Rovensky; he is 
lying unconscious in the dining-room. 
John is with him, but you can go in; 
there’s nothing to scare you.” 


Leaving Mrs. Crowdy they hurried up¬ 
stairs. 

‘‘This is Uncle's room,” said Alec, hold¬ 
ing the light close to tho fast shut door. 

Hartley hesitated a moment before 
attempting to enter, calling sharply and 
beating with his knuckles on the panel. 
Then, opening the door, he walked in. 
The room bore the appearance of having 
been lately occupied. Alec saw that the 
bed had not been used. A litter of his 
Uncle’s things lay scattered round, but 
there was no sign of Mr. Akerston him¬ 
self. They both stood staring about them, 
but there was nothing to excite suspicion 
or suggest that anything unusual had 
occurred. 

Hartley was the first to speak. 

“ I don’t see much to be done here. It's 
quite plain Mr. Akerston isn’t in this 
room; we’d better be getting downstairs 
again.” 

They returned to the dining-room. John 
Crowdy was sitting by the sofa, upon 
which the wounded man lay still in a 
heavy unconsciousness. Mrs. Crowdy was 
rocking herself to and fro in one of the 
deep armchairs. Alec was glad to have 
Hartley at hand. The fisherman sug¬ 
gested going at once for Dr. Louden. 

Alec, seeing him off, stood for a moment 
in the clear moonlight by the open door. 

“ Have a care, Master Alec,” warned 
Hartley; ‘‘you can’t tell who may be 
hanging about.” 

After the departure of Hartley how 
interminable seemed the interval of time 
before there came at last the hoot of the 
doctor’s motor! 

At the welcome sound Alec sprang to his 
feet and hurried to the door. Dr. Louden 
was descending from his car. 

“ I came with all possible speed,” he 


said. “ I never reached home myself til! 
close on midnight. But what’s this Hart¬ 
ley has been telling me—that you’ve cap¬ 
tured Rovensky.” 

“ I believe it’s the truth,” said Alec 
slowly. ‘‘This way, please.” He led the 
way to the dining-room. 

Dr. Louden stood for a moment survey¬ 
ing the prostrate man, then in amazement- 
turned to Alec. 

“ But this is Mr. Andrew Akerston. 
What in the world do you and Hartley 
mean? ” 

Alec shook his head. " I believe you are 
mistaken.” 

‘‘But my dear fellow”—Louden spoke 
sharply—” doctors are in the habit of be¬ 
stowing some degree of critical regard upon 
their patients. I am sure this is Mr. 
Akerston; why, I would swear it in any 
court of justice.” 

‘‘ I believe it is Paul Rovensky.” Alec 
still held stubbornly to his point. 

“ What, that black-haired Polish Jew ? ” 
The doctor laughed. ‘‘You and young 
Hartley must have gone demented.” 

Here John Crowdy, unable longer to re¬ 
main silent, broke in. 

“ Why, sir,” he said, addressing him¬ 
self to Dr. Louden, ‘‘ I saw that furren 
chap with my own two eyes : he was no 

more like the master than—than-” 

falling back upon his favourite formula, 
‘‘chalk be like cheese.” 

“ Well,” said Dr. Louden, with a view 
to closing the discussion, ‘‘ we must leave 
explanations for another time.” 

He knelt down and began examining his 
patient. 

After a few minutes he looked up. 

“ The blow on the head is not serious. 
There is a pasty wound on the back of his 
hand, and he is badly bruised.” 


{To be continued.) 
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A STORY 


M orning came to the Spot Cash, too— 
morning with a thick mist : morning 
with a slow-heaving sea and vanished wind. 
Bill o’ Burnt Bay looked about—stared in 
every direction’ from the listed little 
schooner—but could find no familiar land¬ 
mark. They were in some snug harbour, 
however, of a desolate and uninhabited 
coast. There were no cottages on the hills ; 
there were no fishflakes and stages by the 
waterside. Beyond the tickle—that wide 
passage through which the schooner had 
driven in the dark—the sea was heaving 
darkly under the grey mist. Barren, 
rugged rock fell to the harbour water; 
and rocky hills, stripped of verdure by the 
winds of a thousand years, hid their bald 
heads in the fog. 

“ I don’t know what it is,” said Bill 
o’ Burnt Bay to the boys; “but I know 
well enough what it ought t’ be.” 

“ ’Tie never the shore,” Billy Topsail 
declared. 

“I’m ’lowin’,” said Skipper Bill, but 
yet doubtfully, “ that ’tis one o’ the Pony 
Islands. They lies hereabouts,” he con¬ 
tinued, scratching his head, “ long about 
thirty mile off the mainland. We’re on a 
westerly shore, and that means Islands, 
for we’ve never come t’ the westerly coast 
o’ Newfoundland. If I could get a peep 
at the Bald-head I could tell for certain.” 

The grim landmark called the Bald- 
head, however—if this were indeed one 
of the Pony Islands—was in the mist. 

“ I’ll lay 'tis the Pony Islands,” Billy 
Topsail declared again. 

“ It may be,” said the skipper. 

“ An’ Little Pony, too,” Billy went on. 
“ I mind me now that we sheltered in this 
harbour in the Fish Killer afore she was 
lost on Feather’s Folly.” 

“ I ’low ’tis,” Skipper Bill agreed. 
Whether the Pony Islands or not—and 
whether Big Pony or Little Pony—clear¬ 
ing weather would disclose. Meantime, as 
Archie Armstrong somewhat tartly pointed 
out, the Sj)ot Cash was to be looked to. 
She had gone aground at low tide, it 
seemed; and she was now floating at 
anchor, free of the bottom. The butt of 
her bowsprit had been driven into the fore¬ 
castle ; and the bowsprit itself had gone 
permanently out of commission. Other¬ 
wise she was tight and ready. The practi¬ 
cal-minded Archie Armstrong determined, 
with a laugh, that notwithstanding 
the loss of a bowsprit, the firm of Topsail, 
Armstrong, Grimm & Company would 
not have to go out of business for lack of 
insurance. And after an amazingly hearty 
and hilarious breakfast, which Bagg, the 
cook—Bagg was the cook—presently an¬ 
nounced, the folk of the Spot Cash went 
ashore to take observations. 

“ We’ll rig a bowsprit o’ some sort,” 
Bill o’ Burnt Bay remarked, “afore the 
fog lifts.” 

The fog was already thinning. 

Meantime, on the easterly coast of the 
Little Pony, the Black Eagle was being 
warped in toward shore and moored with 
lines to a low, sheer rock, which served 
admirably as a landing wharf. The gang¬ 
plank was run out, the hatches were lifted, 
the barrows were fetched from below; 
and all these significant operations were 
directed in a half-whisper by the rat-eyed 
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little Tommy Bull. Ashore went the fish 
—ashore by the barrow-load—and into a 
convenient little gully where the tarpaulins 
would keep it snug against the weather. 
Fortune favoured the plan : fog hid the 
island from the sight of all men. But the 
faces of the crew grew longer as the work 
advanced ; and the voice of the rat-eyed 
little clerk fell lower, and his manner 
turned still more furtive, and his hand 
began to shake. 

In the cabin the skipper sat with the 
rum bottle, engaged in melancholy and 
apprehensive brooding. Armstrong & 
Company had not served him ill, after all 
(thought he); but, pshaw ! the Black 
Eagle was insured to the hilt and would 
be small loss to the firm. Well, well ! she 
was a tight little schooner, and had many 
a time taken the evil fall weather with a 
stout heart. ’Twas a pity to scuttle her. 
Scuttle her ? The skipper had much rather 
scuttle Tom Tulk ! But pshaw ! after all 
’twould but make more work for New¬ 
foundland shipbuilders. Would it never 
be known? Could Tommy Bull and the 
crew be trusted ? The skipper had already 
begun to fear Tommy Bull and the crew. 
He had caught himself deferring to the 
cook. 

To the cook ! 

“ Pah ! ” thought the skipper, as he 
tipped his bottle; “George Rumm knuck¬ 
lin’ down to a cook! A pretty pass t’ 
come to ! ” 

Tommy Bull came down the ladder. 
“ Skipper, sir,” said he, “ you’d best be 
on deck.” 

Skipper George went above with the 
clerk. 

“ She’s gettin’ light.” said Tommy Bull. 

At that moment the skipper started. 
With a hoarse ejaculation leaping from his 
throat he stared with bulging eyes toward 
the hills upon which a shaft of sunlight 
had fallen. Then he gripped Tommy Bull 
by the arm. 

“ Who’s that? ” he whispered. 

“ What ? ” the terrified clerk exclaimed. 
“Who’s what, man?—Where— where? 
What you talking about ? ” 

The skipper pointed to the patch of sun¬ 
light on the hills. “ That! ” he gasped. 

“ ’Tis a man ! ” said the clerk. 

“ We’re cotched ! ” the skipper groaned. 

The rat-like little clerk bared his teeth. 

Bill o’ Burnt Bay and the boys of the 
Spot Cash had seen what the lifting fog 
disclosed—the Black Eagle moored to the 
rocks of the Little Pony and unloading. 
But they had not fathomed the mystery. 
A mystery it wsb. however, and a deep 
one. To solve it they came down the hill 
toward the schooner in a body and w*ere 
presently face to face with skipper and 
clerk on the deck. The crew went on with 
the unloading; there was never a hint of 
hesitation or embarrassment. And the 
skipper of the Spot Cash was serenely 
made welcome. Whatever rat-like impulse 
to bite may have been in the heart of the 
little clerk, when Bill o’ Burnt Bay came 
over the crest of the hill, it had now 
vanished in discreet politeness. There was 
no occasion for biting. Had there been— 
had the crew of the Black Eagle, been 
caught in the very act of scuttling the 
ship—Tommy Bull would no doubt have 
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driven his teeth in deep. Even amateur 
scoundrels at bay may be highly dangerous- 
antagonists. These were amateur scoun¬ 
drels, to be sure, and good-hearted in the* 
main; but they were not yet by any means, 
at bay. 

“Jus’ a little leak. Skipper Bill,”" 
Skipper George explained, when Bill o* 
Burnt Bay had accounted for his presence- 
on Little Pony. “ Sprung it in the gale.” - 

“Did you, now?” said Skipper Bill,, 
suspiciously. “ ’Tis lucky we happened 
along. I’m a bit of a carpenter, meaelf, 
an’ I’d-” 

“Not at all!” Skipper George pro¬ 
tested, with a large wave of the hand. 
“ Not at all! ” 

“ Twould be no trouble-” 

“ Not at all! ” Skipper George repeated_ 
“ Here’s Tommy just found the spot, an*' 
we’ll plug it in short order.” 

Skipper Bill could ill conceal his 
suspicion. 

“You’re in trouble yourself, with the* 
Spot Cash, says you,” 6aid Skipper 
George. “ We’ll lend you a spar an* a. 
couple o’ hands t’ set it.” 

“ We’ll buy the spar,” Archie put in. 
Skipper George laughed heartily. 

“ Well, well,” said he. “ Have it your 
own way. You make your repairs, an* 
I’ll make mine; an’ then we’ll see who’s 
back t’ the Shore ports first.” 

Archie bethought himself. 

“ I’ll lay you,” Skipper George went on, 
clapping Archie on the back, “ that you’ll 
not find a fish in the harbouns where the 
Black Eagle goes.” 

“ You’re ordered home, Skipper 
George,” said Archie. “ I’ve this message 
from Tilt Cove.” 

Skipper George glanoed at the telegram. 
“ Well, well! ” said he, blandly; “ we’rm 
nigh loaded, anyhow.” 

Archie wondered afterwards why 
Skipper George had caught his breath ana 
lost some of his colour. 

Presently the crew of the Spot Cash. 
with two stout hands from tne Black- 
Eagle went over the hills with the spare- 
spar. Skipper George and Tommy Bull 
made haste to the cabin. 

"Ordered home,” said the skipper, 
slapping the message on the counter. 

“ Forthwith,” Tommy Bull added. 

“ There’s more here than appears,” the 
anxious skipper went on. “ Tommy,” «asd 
he, gravely, “ there’s something back o* 
this.” 

The clerk beat a devil’s tattoo in per* 
turbation. 

“ There’s more suspected than these- 
words tell,” the skipper declared. 

“ ’Tis by sheer good luck, Skipper 
George,” said the clerk, “that we’ve », 
vessel t’ take home. I tell you, b’y,” 
said he, flushing with suspicion and rage,. 

“ I don’t trust Tom Tulk. He’d sell his 
mother for a slave for a thousand dollars.’*' 
“Tom Tulk!” Skipper George ex¬ 
claimed. “Ah!” he roared, “Toni 
Tulk has blowed ! ” 

For the second time that day the rat- 
like little clerk of the Black Eagle bared 
his teeth—now with a little snarl. 

“ They’ve no proof,” said the skipper. 

“ True,” the clerk agreed ; “ but theyV 
as many as two lost jobs aboard this vesseL 
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They’ll be two able-bodied eeamen lookin’ 
for a berth when the Black Eagle makes 
St. John’s.” 

“ Well, Tommy Bull,” said the skipper, 
with a shrug, “ ’tis the clerk that makes 
prices aboard a tradin’ schooner; and 
’twill be the clerk that will explain in this 
particular case.” 

“ Huh ! ” Tommy Bull* sneered. 

Next day the Black Eagle, with her fish 
again aboard, pul to sea and sped off on 
a straight course for St. John’s. Not¬ 


withstanding the difficulties in store, clerk 
and skipper were in good humour with all 
the world (except Tom Tulk); and the 
crew was never so lighthearted siuce the 
voyage began. But as the day drew along 
—and as day by day passed—and as the 
home port and Sir Archibald’s level eyes 
came ever nearer—the skipper grew 
troubled. Why should the Black Eagle 
have been ordered home? Why had Sir 
Archibald used that mysterious and un¬ 
usual word “forthwith” with such em¬ 


phasis? What lay behind the brusque 
order? Had Tom Tulk played false? 
Would there be a constable on the wharf ? 
With what would Sir Archibald charge 
the skipper? Altogether, the skipper of 
the Black Eagle had never sailed a more 
disquieting voyage, and when the Black 
Eagle slipped through the Narrows to St. 
John’s harbour he was like a dog oome 
home for a thrashing. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SILENT SCRIBE. 

HOW EWART STANIER LAID THE FOUNDATION OF HIS FORTUNES. 
By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “The Dumb Chief" “The Mad Yatheht" etc. 

CHAPTER I.—EWART DISCOVERS THE SILENT SCRIBE. 


I n the selfsame monastery where Ewart 
Stanier underwent the terrifying 
ordeal in the affair of the Ruby-eyed God 
(vide “ B.O.P.” for February 1909) he 
made a discovery which paved the way for 
the founding of his fortunes. 

It was not until he had resided in 
Burma for two years that Ewart a second 
time entered this Kyaung, or monastery, 
on the occasion of a pongyi byan. This 
weird festival—the cremation of a priest 
—was made the opportunity for feasting 
and almsgiving. The dead priest had 
been the head of the pongyi Kyaung, and 
an invitation was sent, therefore, to the 
Deputy Commissioner. As a son of that 
British official, Ewart formally accepted 
the invitation, and attended the festival, 
in company with his servant, Moung Hla. 

A large open space had been cleared in 
the vicinity of the parawun, or monastery 
enclosure bounded on one side by the 
impenetrable wooden stockade of this 
parawun, and on the other by clumps of 
feathery bamboos, plantain orchards, and 
pine-apple plantations. In the centre of 
this clearing rose the funeral pyre, an un¬ 
substantial bamboo erection covered with 
paper and pasteboard gaudily painted, and 
crowned with a seven-roofed pyathat, or 
tapering spire. Around this temporary 
mausoleum were many booths and stalls, 
selling candles, flowers, quaint wooden 
dolls, prayer-flags, refreshments of all 
sorts, and Bilks to tempt the money from 
the merry Burmese folk who came to enjoy 
what was really little more than a fair. 
But, always do the Burmans make a 
pongyi byan the occasion of feasting and 
merriment; since, according to their 
beliefs, the holy man about to be cre¬ 
mated is likely to attain Nirvana (the 
Buddhist heaven); and, therefore, there 
is no cause for sorrow, but rather for 
rejoicing. 

The head monk, who had just died, had 
had a very chequered career. In his early 
days he had been a famous dacoit, fight¬ 
ing against the forces of his own King, 
Theebaw; but Theebaw, it must be re¬ 
membered, was a true Burman, while the 
dacoit was a Shan ; and the Shan States 
were only tributary States of the Burmese 
Kingdom, Shans and Burmans being, as 
it were, cousin nations. When, in 1886. 
Theebaw’s rotten kingdom fell into 
British hands, the dacoit soon disbanded 
his force, seeing resistance was useless, 
and retired as a monk to the monastery 


of Nyaungledaunjr where, in the adja¬ 
cent little town, Ewart’s father lived as 
Britain’s representative. It was this old 
Shan, the ex-dacoit, who, after many 
years, became the head of the monastery, 
and it was the cremation of this old monk 
that Ewart had come to witness. 

Pilgrims flocked from all parts, and Mr. 
Stanier and his police were fully occupied 
in preparing for any emergency that might 
arise. The police tent was erected close 
to the fair; and, early in the morning, 
the Deputy Commissioner went around to 
see that all was in good working order; 
while Ewart remained the greater part of 
the day to see that nothing untoward 
occurred. 

Prior to the actual cremation, the coffin 
was mounted on a gorgeous gilded car, 
crowned with its seven-roofed spire, and 
this car was dragged round the little town¬ 
ship by scores of willing hands, men’s, 
women’s, and children’s. 

Where Ewart stood to see the car pass, 
there was a slight declivity, up which the 
people surged, tugging at the long ropes 
attached to the car ; it was a meritorious act 
to help drag the coffin to its last resting 
place. The spectacle was a brilliant one; 
the men, women, and children clad in gar¬ 
ments of the brightest hues, the gaily 
decked car, and behind it a procession of 
yellow-robed pongyis. 

“ Hullo ! Something’s going to happen,” 
cried Ewart in alarm, and, even as he 
spoke, one of the attached ropes snapped 
with a report like a rifle-shot. One of the 
wheels of the car had become wedged 
between two stones, and the unequal 
strain on the ropes had caused the left one 
to snap asunder. The car swivelled round, 
and, in doing so, one wheel passed over 
the foot of a youth clad in yellow monas¬ 
tic robes. Ewart, not a stone’s throw 
distant, saw a great spasm of pain con¬ 
vulse the young native, but not a sound 
did the yellow-robed one emit. Ewart 
rushed forward to help the injured man, 
while the crowd found no difficulty in 
staying the further descent of the funeral 
car. 

“Tell me. O pongyi jtayah (holy monk), 
where is the greatest pain?” queried 
Ewart, speaking in Burmese, as he knelt 
to assist the injured monk, while around 
the pair there gathered a circle of 
pongyis and people. 

The injured man, though conscious, 
answered not a word ; and. looking up. 


Ewart saw that the monks were scowling 
angrily. 

“ Moung Hla, why pongyis look bad at 
me?” queried Ewart, who sometimes ad¬ 
dressed his “ boy ” in pidgin-Engliah, 
sometimes in Burmese. 

“ Sure-really, thakin, the ill pongyi 
have no tongue,” replied Moung Hla. 

“No tongue ! ” exclaimed the Britisher. 
“Then he no talk. But why pongyis 
angry when I talk?” 

“You make pongyi without tongue 
speak, thakin ,” responded Ewart’s ser¬ 
vant. It was some few minutes before 
Ewart Stanier grasped the situation, and 
meanwhile he dressed the injured foot, 
while its owner, though in great pain, 
uttered not a whimper. Though garbed 
in the yellow robes, the silent one was not 
an ordinary monk—he was the scribe of 
the monastery, and had taken a vow of 
perpetual silence. Hence the monks’ dis¬ 
pleasure at Ewart’s questioning the Silent 
Scribe. 

The operation of binding the bruised 
foot being completed—a Burmese goung- 
boung, or turban handkerchief, having 
been used for the purpose—Ewart gave an 
interested glance at the sad young face 
that looked so old; the Silent Scribe was 
still in his teens, only a year or so older 
than the British youth. 

“ Poor chap ! ” exclaimed Ewart, with 
deep pity for the boy who had been 
doomed to perpetual silence; and as he 
gazed compassionately, the dull eyes of 
the Mongolian brightened for a second, 
thanking the Britisher for the help he had 
rendered. The look reminded Ewart of 
the way in which his fox-terrier some¬ 
times gazed at him. 

The Silent Scribe was carried into the 
Kyaung t and the ceremony was proceeded 
with, a new rope being attached to the car, 
which was dragged by willing hands to 
the place of burning. The coffin was taken 
from its car, and, bearing the sacred 
burden on their uplifted hands, men and 
women in turns danced a barbaric re¬ 
quiem. 

Meanwhile, beneath the funeral pyre 
combustibles were stored—oil, pitch, and 
sweet-scented woods, like sandalwood, 
the people coming forward in turn to con¬ 
tribute their quota. Presently, the em¬ 
balmed body of the monk in its teak 
coffin was hoisted to its platform on 
the pyre, which stood some thirty feet 
high. The further details of a somewhat 



ruesome spectacle we need not stay to 
escribe.* 

The Deputy Commissioner, who, in 
addition to his political duties, was ex¬ 
pected by the natives to possess a know¬ 
ledge of medicine, called at the monastery 
and pronounced the foot of the Silent 
Scribe to be progressing favourably. 

The successor of the cremated head- 
monk was a mild, gentle old Burman, 
named Oo Adehsa; he was a distinct con¬ 
trast to his austere predecessor, and 
begged the Englishmen to visit his monas¬ 
tery as often as it pleased them to so 
honour him. Oo Adehsa placed the library 
of the monastery at the white men’s dis¬ 
posal, and Mr. Stanier was glad of the 
opportunity of conning the palm-leaf 
manuscripts written in Pali, many of 
them unique, and revealing histories and 
philosophies interesting to western stu¬ 
dents of eastern literature. 

“ How the chaps at my school would 
have stared to see us hobnobbing with 
the prior of a Buddhist monastery ! ” re¬ 
marked Ewart to his father, as the two 
lounged in deck-chairs that same evening 
after dinner. 

“ People at home, Ewart, ought not to 
pass judgment on affairs of this kind,” 
said the Deputy Commissioner. “ It’s 
very much a case of give-and-take out 
here. The Burmans consider religion the 
very last thing to antagonise over. The 
enlightenment of the Christian religion 
will dawn upon them—is dawning now— 
but we cannot force it upon them; that is 
not my duty as a representative of British 
freedom. As long as their customs do not 
break British laws, or offend against jus¬ 
tice and order, Britain does not officially 
interfere. They have many crude customs 
and harsh rules in their monastic code, 
but unless these are actually immoral, or 
oppressive to the weak, I have no right 
to protest.” 

‘‘But, Dad, it’s awful to think of that 
poor Silent Scribe not being allowed to 
speak.” 

“ Yes, Ewart, I’ll allow that is severe; 
I have not come across a similar case. I 
fancy there must be some especial cause 
for this vow of silence; I expect Oo 
Adehsa would explain it to you if you 
asked him in a gentlemanly way.” 

Acting on his father’s suggestion, Ewart 
visited the head-monk on the following 
day, and gathered the following informa¬ 
tion : The Silent Scribe had been brought 
to the monastery some twelve years before 
while Oo Adehsa was the inmate of 
another monastery many miles away; so 
Oo Adehsa could only repeat the story, as 
told him by the old Shan monk recently 
cremated. Whilst only a little boy, the 
Silent Scribe had been dedicated to reli¬ 
gion as an expiatory act for a crime com¬ 
mitted by his parents. The little boy 
had been committed to the care of the 
Nyaungledaung Monastery, and its stern 
head-monk had brought the playful child 
into the subjection of a silent monk, and 
now Oo Thadeit (the Silent Scribe’s monk 
name) had been purged of his desire to 
speak, and his attainment to Nirvana was 
assured—so said Oo Adehsa. 

Ewart felt deeply interested in the story 
of Oo Thadeit, wlhose dog-like eyes had 
seemed to pray for help, and he asked 
permission of the head-monk to visit the 
injured Scribe, and note the progress of 
the crushed foot. Permission was readily 
granted, and Ewart found the Silent 
Scribe, attended by two Koyins, or 


* A friend and myself witnessed such a pongyi byan 
as here pictured, in April 1908. at Moalmein. Lower 
Burma, and the ceremony lasted from sunrise to sun¬ 
set.—8. G. 


The Silent Scribe. 

acolytes, seated in a little teak pavilion, 
engaged in his work of graving w'ith a 
sharp steel style upon a strip of specially 
prepared palm-leaf. 

The British boy felt constrained to 
speak, as he met the pathetic glance of the 
Mongolian youth. 

“ Are you happy, O Silent Scribe? ” he 
asked in Burmese. “ Do you not wish to 
talk sometimes? ” 

Ewart was startled at the consternation 
his words produced. The two Koyins 
sprang to their feet, and the Scribe col¬ 
lapsed into a huddled heap. 

Moung Hla prevented the two Koyins 
running off to report the English boy’s 
great sacrilege in tempting Oo Thadeit to 
speak. Ewart, realising the rashness of 
his act, proceeded to excuse himself to the 
Koyins, as he did not wish his visits to 
the Kyaung to be forbidden—as they 
might be, if his conduct were reported to 
the head of the monastery. The Koyins 
were only Burmese boys undergoing the 
short period of monkhood necessary before 
they could be recognised as human beings 
(according to Burmese custom); in reality, 
they were very human boys, and were 
easily won over to the British boy’s side 
by the promise of some English chocolate 
at an early date. The English sweetmeat 


effectually sealed the Koyins’ lips. On 
the following day, Ewart came to visit the 
Kyaung again. 

It was a blazing tropical afternoon, 
and the monks were all dozing in the 
shade of their sacred teak buildings, high 
over which the coconut palms hung 
motionless, not a breath of air stirring 
their fanlike clusters. A lizard lay like 
a dead twig under the pipul tree, and a 
gorgeous blue butterfly sunned itself on 
the clean-swept ground; while even the 
cooing in the dovecote w r as hushed. Sur¬ 
rounded by all that betokened rest and 
ease, the Silent Scribe was seated, cross- 
legged. at his writing-stand, graving on 
a palm-leaf strip, while his two Doy- 
attendants dozed on either side. 

Ewart whispered to Moung Hla, and 
then both stepped across to the little teak 
pavilion, where the Silent Scribe sat. The 
Koyins were informed that the “ Ingalese 
so-ko-lat ” had been brought, as pro¬ 
mised ; but Moung Hla. on searching for 
it, declared he must have dropped the 
precious sweetmeat when he had stumbled 
over a certain stump just outside the 
parawun. With much diplomacy Ewart’s 
‘‘boy” beguiled the two Koyins to join 
in a search for the missing chocolate. 

Ewart was left alone with the Silent 
Scribe. No one appeared to be overlooking 
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them. Quickly Ewart spoke in Burmese, 
bending as if to examine the damaged 
foot : ” Dost thou really love this dumb 
life, 0 Silent Scribe ? Break not thy vow 
of silence, if such seem sin to thee, but at 
least show by an inclination of the head 
whether thou dost long to be free or not. 
Dost thou, 0 Silent Scribe, really love this 
life!” 

The eyes of the silent one dropped in 
dire alarm ; otherwise there was not a 
movement of the young Mongolian’s 
body, except that which was caused by 
his breathing becoming a little deeper and 
a little quicker. With lowered eyes he sat 
passive, as motionless as if he were one 
of the idols in the zayat. Not a word or 
a sign did Ewart extract ere the two 
Koyins came running back with the 
‘‘ Ingalese so-ko-lat ” in their possession. 

So, perforce, the Britisher gave up 
further attempts at helping the Mongo¬ 
lian, whose foot, happily, was now quite 
healed. The Deputy Commissioner cau¬ 
tioned his son against meddling in other 
people’s affairs—particularly religious 
affairs; and the affair of the Silent Scribe 
was almost forgotten. Indeed, for the 
next six weeks, Ewart’s time and thoughts 
were closely occupied. 

The British Resident in Maukyan, one 


of the adjacent Shan States, was taken 
seriously ill, and had to leave the Resi¬ 
dency at a moment’s notice for Rangoon, 
where an operation had to be performed. 
No other Britisher was in the State; in¬ 
deed, only four white men had ever visited 
it, Mr. Stanier being one. As the nearest 
and ablest man to maintain British 
prestige, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Nyaungledaung was requisitioned for im¬ 
mediate service in Maukyan, while the 
necessary arrangements were being made 
for the dispatch of a permanent official 
from Rangoon. 

Ewart, still in his teens, was thus left 
as the British representative at Nyaungle¬ 
daung, but it is only fair to state that 
Mrs. Stanier was herself capable of filling 
the post of Deputy Commissioner in most 
of its duties. Added to which fact, the 
Head Commissioner of the district paid 
a visit to Nyaungledaung during Mr. 
Stanier’s absence; and Ewart was, 
throughout, in telegraphic communication 
with the nearest British official, who was 
not thirty miles distant. The affairs of 
State, therefore, were carried on without a 
hitch; nevertheless, Ewart was delighted 
when he could shift the burden of re¬ 
sponsibility on to the broader shoulders 
of his father. 

“ There is only one small matter I have 



"The Silent Scribe was seated, cross-legged, at his writing-stand. 
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not had time to attend to, Dad,” an¬ 
nounced Ewart on Mr. Stanier’s return 
from Maukyan. ‘‘The Jemadar tells me 
that a kya-thit has been prowling around 
the village lately, and the marks of his 
.pugs have been tracked to the pool in the 
jungle, not far from Oo Adehsa’s monas¬ 
tery. The beast has not done much 
<laraage so far, mere-aly run off with one 
of Mehr Alii'e goats.” 

‘‘ Ach, Ewart, you horrid punster,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Stanier, with a grimace, “ I 
shall have to shoot both you and the 
leopard. We will visit the pool to-morrow 
anight.” 

It was a brilliant moonlight night when 
the Deputy* Commissioner and his son 
■climbed into a banyan tree which over¬ 
looked the pool visited by the kya-thit , a 
variety of leopard. From the near dis¬ 
tance came the tinkling of little bells 
upon the pagoda top, for the monastery 
•was not out of sound, although out of 
••sight. Surrounding the pool were feathery 
bamboos and tufted palms, leafy tama¬ 
rinds, and sturdy mango trees, with 
orchids hanging here and there aniongst 
the multifarious jungle growth. An iron- 
wood tree opposite was full of sleeping 
life, for hundreds of mynah birds roosted 
there nightly, and as, now and again, 
one slipped from its perch, there was a 
chorus of angry chirps from disturbed 
•sleepers. The pool lay a little to the right 
of the banyan tree where Mr. Stanier and 
Ewart lay perdu, and between pool and 
banyan there was a small jungle clearing 
where a couple of lemurs were frisking 
kn the moonlight. A great water snake 
■drew its scaly length, glistening with 
silver light, up from out of the water, and 
squirmed noiselessly through the under¬ 
growth bordering the pool. 

Suddenly the lemurs ceased their gam¬ 
bols and darted up a tree trunk, while the 
snake slid back into the pool with a faint 
splash. 

Hark ! Was it the leopard approaching? 

No. It was a man on horseback ! 

Horse ftnd rider emerged from the 
jungle growth into the clearing, followed 


by two men on foot. The rider was a 
short, squat figure, dressed in voluminous 
pants and white jacket, and wearing on 
his head a large turban. The horse was 
of the Shan breed, really more of a pony 
than a horse, and it was richly capari¬ 
soned. The two men on foot were evi¬ 
dently his servants, for, as he halted, 
they crouched before him in an attitude 
of servility. 

“Not much chance of potting our leo¬ 
pard to-night,” whispered Ewart, discon¬ 
solately. 

“ Hush ! ” said Mr. Stanier in a tense 
whisper; and Ewart saw that his father 
was strangely perturbed, gazing with 
startled eyes at the squat figure on the 
Shan pony’s back. 

The stranger was evidently awaiting 
the arrival of another party, for he sat 
there motionless. And, sure enough, there 
were presently heard sounds of persons 
approaching from the direction of the 
Kyaung. 

Moonlight in the tropics can only be 
realised by those who have seen it; a 
full moon in England and a full moon in 
Burma are as candlelight to electric light. 
The Deputy Commissioner and his son 
could follow all that was taking place in 
the clearing before them, even to follow¬ 
ing any emotions that might flit across a 
person’s face. 

What was the Englishmen’s astonish¬ 
ment to see a second party arrive, consist¬ 
ing of Oo Adehsa, an attendant monk, and 
a lay follower carrying a dah. 

What did the meeting portend ? Ewart, 
turning to his father, saw that he was 
positively transfixed by the sight, watch¬ 
ing with intense absorption, and craning 
forward to catch the slightest sound. 

The stranger was surely no Burman, for 
a Burman wears a lungyi {a sort of skirt), 
and this man wore spacious silk trousers, 
like a Chinaman or a Shan; ah, Shan, prob¬ 
ably, thought Ewart, for the Shan moun¬ 
tains could be seen from Nyaungledaung 
looming up on the eastern horizon. 

The man dismounted, and the pony was 
led off to the edge of the clearing, while 




Oo Odchsa received the greetings of 
the stranger with becoming equanimity, 
motioning to the attendant mony to retire, 
and retaining the lay follower at his side. 

Not a word could be heard, save only a 
confused murmur. Presently the lay fol¬ 
lower placed a large lacquered box at the 
stranger’s feet, and the latter produced 
a bulky and heavy bag. 

With tense gaze, Ewart and his father 
watched the squat visitor open the bag, 
and pour the contents into the lacquered 
box—a sound of many coins ! 

“Rupees, eh, Dad? ” whispered Ewart. 

But Mr. Stanier sternly motioned his son 
to be silent. Ewart wondered whatever it 
could be that so concerned his father; 
Mr. Stanier was not easily moved to show 
emotion. 

At a sign from Oo Adehsa the lay fol¬ 
lower replaced the cover over the large 
box of silver coins and retired, leaving Oo 
Adehsa and the stranger to engage in a 
short and confidential conversation, of 
which the Deputy Commissioner could not 
catch a single word. 

“ I would give fifty pounds to overhear 
them,” said Mr. Stanier, whispering into 
his son’s ear. “ See if you can creep 
nearer, Ewart, and hear their words.” 

But before Ewart could start to do his 
father’s bidding the colloquy ceased. Mr. 
Stanier put his hand on his son’s shoulder, 
saying, “ Wait! ” 

Oo Adehsa turned and thoughtfully 
paced away, beckoning his two attendants 
to follow. The stranger signalled for his 
pony, sprang on its back, and galloped off, 
leaving his two servants to follow as best 
they could. 

“ I think,” remarked Mr. Stanier. 
“ there is bigger game than leopard here. 

“What is it all abont, Dad? Who is 
the stranger ? Why are you so sur¬ 
prised ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you the story of Maukyan 
when we reach the bungalow, Ewart,” said 
the Deputy Commissioner, and relapsed 
into meditative silence. 

(To be continued.) 
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Our Funny Side. 

By E. O. DUFF. 


A dozen or so of us were lying about in 
various attitudes round the Circus 
Maximus at Downingham one afternoon 
about—well, let us say—x years ago and 
jget along, or I shall be losing the atmo¬ 
sphere of the old school, in sorry medita¬ 
tion upon a certain inheritance into which 
1 have long since entered in the form of 
a shiny tonsure with its daily disappear¬ 
ance o i frontier. 

Besides, I would that for once the sadly 
diminishing numbers of grey-headed 
“ Downies ” who still revel in their 
“ B.O.P.” should experience the welcome 
sensation of wrinkled cheeks becoming 
taut again, as they join me in a laugh over 
•old times. But they won’t do so, forsooth, 
if I continue to maunder along in this 
prosaic strain. So, overboard with all our 
superfluous cargo, and, thus lightened, off 
the shoals we glide into deep water, and 
full-speed ahead ! 

Of Downingham and it* tradition* no 
word shall be said—crass ignorance alone 
would require it—but perhaps I ought to 


explain that the Circus Maximus was a 
small pond at the far end of our Campus 
Martius, or footer field. Not one of your 
dainty hand-made lakelets on which you 
might proudly launch your latest-model 
yacht, nor where you practised paddling in 
anticipation of holiday revels by the eea. 
The most vivid imagination would have 
failed to conjure up a vision of the deep 
blue sea from a gaze into the depths of that 
pond. 

Into its depths, indeed ! The idea is 
inconceivable : it was just a liquid mass 
of weedy vegetation, augmented at certain 
favourable seasons by a hideous wealth of 
every conceivable kind of slimy, spawny 
stuff. Had our medical officer only been a 
young and active man, and sufficiently 
poke-nosey, the analysis of a single bottled 
sample of the C.M. miasma would have 
made dry land forthwith of that pond; 
but luckily, in his attempts to diagnose our 
petty ailments, he never picked up the 
trail of the microbes in that direction. The 
sloping banks of the Circus lent them¬ 


selves splendidly as a lounge for any 
“ Downy ” who wished to sprawl at ease 
and comfort, whilst its limited circum¬ 
ference—Maximus was merely ironical— 
allowed of cross-exchangee of conversation 
as easily as the House of Commons. 

After a long, drowsy silence on that 
afternoon of x years ago, a voice proceeded 
abruptly from one of the recumbent 
forms : “ I say, you chaps, an idea has 
just struck me!” 

The speaker was Parkinson, the duffer 
not only of the Lower Fourth and of Whit¬ 
taker's House, but of the Parkinson family 
as well. Immediately there came a round 
of sceptical comments and expressions of 
commiseration. Parkinson must be “ kid¬ 
ding ” them; what vulnerable joints had 
he in his harness? But if such a miracle 
had actually occurred, then what was the 
first experience of being attacked by an 
idea like ? 

The target of our pointed shafts grinned 
good humouredly. “ Oh, there’s no hurry ; 
the idea will keep till you’ve got all your 
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damp squibs off your hands.” And when 
at length we succeeded in realising that 
Parkinson was really in earnest, a patient 
hearing was voted for his wonderful reve¬ 
lation. It amounted to this : Downingham 
possessed its Classical and its Modern side, 
but the chances were that a goodly number 
of “ Downies ”—present company, of 
course, excepted—would never be called 
upon to make the momentous choice. The 
old school catapult had too long a handle 
for them, bifurcation not beginning until 
you reached the Upper Fifth. Why not 
invent another side—the Funny Side 7 

The idea caught on at once, but Parkin¬ 
son took care to explain that by funny he 
did not mean “ silly-funny ” ; there must 
be a qualifying test, and that of a high 
order. His idea of funniness was some¬ 
thing that, so to speak, got right in be¬ 
tween your rihs suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly. In short, the Funny Side must 
be equivalent to an extra Honours Board. 

After a good deal of discussion we 
managed to get our scheme into something 
like systematic shape. Nobody could claim 
to have his case considered ; canvassing of 
any kind should debar a fellow perma¬ 
nently ; but when something had happened 
which commended itself to the sense of 
humour of not less than three “ Downies,” 
a meeting should be summoned as promptly 
as possible—for a joke very soon becomes 
stale—by lusty shouts of “ Gaude ” from 
the banks of the Circus Maximus, where 
the case would be heard and its merits 
voted upon. Minutes of all meetings 
should be faithfully preserved, and as I 
had now and again obtained pass marks 
for precis writing, it came to my lot to act 
as secretary. 

Little do I regret the hours spent upon 
that minute-book as it lies before me now, 
even though it brings back memories of 
low marks and impositions for other tasks 
which suffered through the rival demands 
upon my time. Nor do I regret the long 
and tedious wait I had to undergo before 
I could persuade Bassett, that little arch- 
swotter of the Fifth Remove, to lend me 
his Primer of Physiology, now that my 
eye rests upon the carefully traced design 
on the cover—one solitary bone standing, 
without visible means of support, on a 
pedestal labelled “ Humerus.” 

Naturally it took some little time to 
arrive at any unanimous standard in our 
judgment of funniness; but whether the 
verdict went for or against the plaintiff’s 
counsel, the proceedings are duly recorded 
in the Humerus. One or two of the failures 
to make out a case may perhaps be worth 
the telling, though they would, I fear, be 
unintelligible if reproduced verbatim 
in my crude prfcis with its pompous 
formalities of phrasing. 

Early on, I find the case of Dickens 
strongly supported by several of the boys 
in Marjoribanks’ mathematics set. Dickens 
was a fellow who could never be persuaded 
to suspend his judgment and to take a 
statement on trust till such time as the 
truth should succeed in percolating into 
his cranium. Consequently, when Marjori- 
banks declared that “if A B be not equal 
to D E, one of them must be the greater,” 
he was arrested in his logic by seeing 
Dickens’ hand uplifted. 

" Please, sir, one might be less ! ” he 
objected. 

It was an evil fate that prompted 
Marjoribanks to stop and parley with the 
adversary there and then. In one minute 
after school he might very possibly have 
explained it to Dickens’ satisfaction ; but, 
having once stated his difficulty publicly, 
Dickens felt bound on principle to hold 
his view until publicly convinced. 


After a number of concrete examples had 
been taken—pencils, rulers, and so on, in 
pairs—Dickens declaring himself con¬ 
vinced in every case, Marjoribanks re¬ 
turned to his former statement, only to 
realise by the puzzled look on Dickens’ 
face and the half-sorrowful shake of his 
head that he had really gained no ground. 

“ Well, then,” said Marjoribanks, with 
an adroit change of attack, “ let us say, 
“if A B be not equal to D E, one of them 
must be the less. Do you agree to 
that 7 ” 

“ But, please, sir,” came the response, 
“you’ve drawn them equal , and we’ve got 
to prove them equal! ” 

Then the bell rang, and Marjoribanks, in 
his impatience, omitted to set the next 
piece of preparation work. 

There was much animated discussion in 
the Circus Maximus, but as Dickens had 
previously succeeded in making bad friends 
of one or two of the jury, the latter seized 
the opportunity of arguing that there was 
no evidence to show whether Dickens had 
been doing it for a lark, or whether it was 
the result of his natural fat-headedness. 
A unanimous-*verdict being impossible in 
these circumstances, we declared “ no 
side ” and left the field. 

Another failure was that of “Fatty” 
Deans, who had one day been the cause 
of considerable merriment in class whilst 
Anson was taking us in Latin prose. 
Several times during the lesson Deans had 
furtively raised the lid of his desk as if 
to make sure that some concealed treasure 
had not escaped; and at last Anson, be¬ 
coming curious, worked round quietly to 
the rear and waited his time till once 
again the desk was gently opened. This 
time the Drocess proved a more lengthy 
one, for tne lid, now in Anson’s steady 
grip, refused to descend. Beneath, there 
appeared to be nothing but the customary 
chaos of books and paper; but Anson’s 
gaze wandered upwards as well, and there, 
neatly pinned to the under-side of the lid, 
was a paper lieaded in “ Fatty’s ” best 
round-hand, “ List of boys who are likely 
to r,five me sweets.” 

It is my opinion that most of the Gnudes 
that went up over that exploit were uttered 
more in derision than in earnest; at any 
rate, the case was disposed of in double- 
quick time, Dean’s business methods being 
voted as something more than modern. 

Another of Dowmy’s fat ones, however, 
fared better, and was duly enrolled on the 
Funny Side. “Tubby” Hewlett's tuck- 
box was probably the best stocked of all 
such portable larders in Whittaker’s; and 
Tubby was usually in its vicinity between 
morning school and dinner, with the result 
that times and again Whittaker took him 
to task for leaving the greater part of his 
dinner on his plate. Eventually an ulti¬ 
matum was issued to the effect that on the 
fiext occasion of Hewlett’s appetite failing 
him, consequent upon an untimely pil¬ 
grimage to his private store, that tuck- 
box should be cleared of its contents. 

For three whole dayB Tubby denied him¬ 
self nobly; but once .again his plate be¬ 
trayed him, and directly after grace Whit¬ 
taker and Tubby left in close company, 
with a straggling procession in their wake 
of supremely curious onlookers. Solemnly 
the box was unlocked, and three-fourths of 
a big fruity cake ruthlessly abstracted. 

“ Now follow me,” quoth Whittaker, 
and we all interpreted the command to 
Tubby as meant for us collectively. Wisely 
or otherwise, Whittaker tolerated our pre¬ 
sence ; and down the corridor we went, 
through the kitchen, and out along the 
garden path to a corner, where the proces¬ 
sion halted before a gigantic tub of hog- 


wash, and the fruity mass was lowered to 
its fate with due care and imposing 
solemnity. 

But as Tubby hurried through our ranks 
on the return journey, with a somewhat 
feeble attempt at a wink that served to 
accentuate the size of a certain tell-tale 
drop in the corner of that eye, he muttered 
in low tones, but with evident fervour, 
“ixdinjl” And we unanimously agreed 
that, considering the trying circumstances 
of the case, the poor pun really deserved 
the mark of our appreciation. 

Here we have the successful case of 
Grimwood, “ for that he did,” on a cer¬ 
tain specified date in the year 1911— x, 
“ beat the Headmaster in debate.” Grim- 
wood was one of onr few day-boys, and 
had a decided partiality for arriving late. 
Eventually the Head came down to make 
inquiries into this unfortunate habit, and 
the following noteworthy passage-at-arms 
took place : 

“ Late again, Grimwood ! What excuse 
have you to offer? ” 

“ Please, sir, I started out late." 

“ But why didn’t you start earlier? ” 

“ Please, sir, it was too late to start any 
earlier.” 

And Grimwood declared afterwards that 
the imposition was more than balanced by 
the honour of being elected a member of 
the Funny Side. 

On Another occasion we outbalanced an 
impot that way. The roll was being called 
—a time for strict attention and absolute 
silence. The name of Jones, A. M., pro¬ 
duced no response. Louder and louder the 
prefect called for Jones, A.M., and at 
length the bearer of the name which 
always required distinctive initials, saun¬ 
tered on the scene. The occasion was too 
much for Crawley’s respect for law. Re¬ 
gardless of consequences, he broke out : 
“ For goodness’ sake, man, buck up, or 
it’ll be Jones, P. M., soon ! ” 

The temptation to go on borrowing from 
my Humerus is great, but I must resist it. 
One entry, however, is too important to be 
shelved. The case is headed imposingly, 
In re Drieeri magistri , and brings up 
memories of a time of very awkward pos¬ 
sibilities. Driver had been hearing our 
prep, work in History, and the wild 
guesses that were being made as to the 
causes of the Crimean War gradually 
roused him to a high pitch of exasperation. 
Now Driver seldom spoke in low tones, but 
when he became irate his bellowings were 
tremendous. Finally he proceeded to ex¬ 
press his opinion of us dramatically : 

“Idiots to right of them. 

Idiots to left of them-” 

Then came an abrupt pause, and a tense 
silence as of portending earthquake. The 
next two lines we. could supply and the 
parody appealed to us immediately. But 
the situation was terrible in the extreme. 
Would good-breeding and politeness suc¬ 
cumb to the volcanic energy of our risible 
faculties 7 

Fortunately in that brief moment 
Driver’s eye strayed in the direction of 
Baxter, the white-faced “ Cherub,” and 
general favourite of masters and boys 
alike. Nobody would ever suggest lack 
of politeness in Baxter, but there was the 
poor little chap with his delicately 
chiselled lips quivering as he fairly drove 
his teeth into them in order to keep a 
straight face. Then Driver collapsed, and 
we all did the volleying and thundering 
together for fully five minutes ; after which 
the “ prep.” was taken as said, and Driver 
treated us to one of those all-too-rare bits 
of historical chat that were wont to go 
the rounds of various dormitories for many 
a night afterwards. 
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The Doe at Slough. 


i. 

C rudgington, whose acquaintance I had 
made in the City, came out to Rich¬ 
mond to spend a couple of days with us. 
He proved to be a pleasant guest, intelli¬ 
gent, unassuming, and thoughtful, with 
the useful gift of knowing how to make 
himself acceptable. Indeed he did his best 
to please everybody, with the notable ex¬ 
ception of my wife’s little dachshund. The 
dog was fully prepared to like Crudging¬ 
ton, but our visitors declined all advances 
in a manner so marked that I was obliged 
to notice it. 

“You do not seem to care for dogs,” I 
suggested, curiously, when he was sitting 
on the lawn in the cool of the evening. 

The result of the question -was somewhat 
surprising. Our guest flushed and hesi¬ 
tated ; then he said with great deliberation 


and considerable emphasis—indeed, his 
manner, was almost a challenge : 

“ I have a great horror of them. And 
I sincerely trust, sir, that nothing will 
lead you to believe otherwise.” 

Fortunately my wife did not hear. 
“ Your sentiments are very definite on 
this subject.” I remarked. “ And so, 1 
think, is your manner of expressing them. 
There is surely something behind.” 

“ There is a great deal behind,” he said, 
feelingly. And then he went on to 
explain. 


II. 

When T started business life in London 
two years ago (said Crudgington), I went 
into rooms at Sydenham. In those days 
I was entirely among strangers, and it 
was naturally with real pleasure that I 
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received an invitation to spend a week-end 
at Slough. The Daytons, whom I was to 
visit, were old acquaintances of my 
father’s, and wanted to be kind. I was 
•to stay over Sunday night and go up to 
business from Slough on the Monday 
morning. 

The Daytons were hearty people 
enough, and everything might have ended 
happily but for the dog. There was a 
fox terrier in the household as an honoured 
member. Even at that time I distrusted 
dogs, having been a little unfortunate in 
my relations with a mastiff during my 
boyhood, so I was considerably relieved 
to find this terrier quite harmless. It was 
a young terrier, and seemed to enjoy 
being noticed by a visitor. 

“ Fond of dogs? ” asked Mr. Dayton at 
the tea-table. He was portly and pom¬ 
pous, with fixed opinions on all subjects. 


And partly from fear, partly from a de¬ 
sire to please, I allowed myself to be 
untruthful. 

“ Very ! ” I said, with really unnecessary 
emphasis. 

“ That’s right, my boy. A man who 
does not love dogs is not worth fourpence. 
I am convinced of that. There’s breed 
in Tony, as you can see. I gave ten 
pounds for him as a pup.” 

I had acted weakly and foolishly, but it 
did not seem a very serious matter, and 
it was now impossible to retreat. Still 
more foolishly I even went forward, feel¬ 
ing obliged to endorse my declaration by 
deeds. I blush to think how ostentatiously 
I paid court to that wretched terrier, and 
pretended to enjoy it when he made an 
exuberant nuisance of himself, as dogs 
will do under such circumstances. But 
Mr. Dayton certainly seemed gratified, 


and I was anxious to gratify him. 
Besides, it would be all over on Monday, 
and I would try to forget my fall. 

I was up early on the Monday morning, 
and after a hearty breakfast prepared to 
leave. Mr. Dayton had retired from busi¬ 
ness, and was not a regular traveller to 
the City; but he kindly walked about a 
hundred yards down the road with me. 
He was rather pleased than otherwise to 
observe that Tony seemed inclined to go 
farther. “ It’s all right,” he said; “sec 
how he reciprocates your affection. Eh ! 
He is bent on seeing you to the station. 
Yes, you can safely take him. He knows 
his way back.” 

After that, of course, I set off in the 
best of spirits, and even persuaded myself 
that I enjoyed the dog’s companionship. 
There was something so flattering about 
it. When I reached the booking office I 
parted from him quite affectionately, and 
afterwards took my seat in the train with 
the comfortable feeling that I had done 
well. Mr. Dayton would undoubtedly 
write to my old people, and would say- 
something to please them. Even dogs, I 
thought, have their use. 

My reflections were of this nature all 
through the journey, but they did not 
survive my arrival at Paddington. For 
no sooner did I alight from the train than 
I heard a yelp of extreme pleasure, and 
Mr. Dayton’s terrier began to climb all 
over me in his overmastering joy and 
relief. He had apparently made a dash 
for the train at the last moment, and had 
hidden himself under the seat in the next 
compartment! 


III. 

I did not realise at once that Tony was a 
kind of Nemesis. Nevertheless my regret 
was extreme, and soon deepened to dis¬ 
may. To disown the dog and thus escape 
responsibility was out of the question, for 
it was Mr. Dayton’s dog; to go back to 
Slough was equally impossible, foT I was 
due at the office. Presently I saw that 
there was nothing for it but to take 
the dog to business with me, and arrange 
other things afterwards. 

To my relief the animal trotted after 
me quite cheerfully to the District train, 
and I got him on board without difficulty. 
Nor was there any trouble when we 
alighted at Blackfriars, and set out for 
our offices in Queen Victoria Street. 
Evidently Tony looked on this adventure 
as a special treat, and his joyful 
demeanour betrayed an utter unconscious¬ 
ness of my emlrarrassment. For I was 
becoming a little embarrassed now, chiefly 
because the dog seemed a trifle strange in 
the City. No other City man had such 
a thing—there was not a terrier to be 
seen anywhere. 

When we reached the offices I was glad 
to find myself the first on the spot. It 
was plain that I must not let Tony run 
loose about the building, so I found a 
length of string and secured him to the 
leg of my desk. Then I get myself 
to await the events of the morning, little 
knowing how remarkably unpleasant they 
were going to be. 

The first clerk to arrive was Bessing. a 
junior like myself, and extremely light¬ 
hearted. When he saw Tony he looked at 
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him thoughtfully, and then looked at me. 
Then he began gently : 

“I say, Crudgington, are you going 
to do this sort of thing often ? ” 

“ Oh, shut up,” I said foolishly. 
“ Have you never seen a dog before? ” 

“ Well, not here. It occurs to me that 
life in this establishment is going to be 
interesting. I shall be glad I came, 
though I felt rather seedy when I started 
out to-day. But really, now, have you 
looked at this business from every point 
of view ? Are you doing it deliberately ? 
1 had no idea that you were this kind of 
fellow. And the special circumstances, 
you know-” 

Bessing was continually aiming at 
humour, and I could not imagine that he 
was serious now. I naturally believed 
that he was trying to be clever at my 
expense, and I therefore maintained what 
I imagined to be a dignified silence. He 
looked at me again, shook his head in a 
curiously solemn fashion, and went to his 
desk. 

A few minutes later we had the whole 
staff in the room. Altogether we were 
eight, without the cashier, and as they 
all assembled they made it quite clear in 
one way or another that this was one of 
the most interesting mornings in their his¬ 
tory. In every case amazement at the 
appearance of the dog was succeeded by 
intense anticipation; and somewhat to my 
bewilderment they insisted upon regard¬ 
ing me in quite a new light, with blended 
admiration and fear. I was, they agreed, 
a wonderful fellow, and one of them de¬ 
clared that he had never been so deceived 
in his life—never ! ... If I had not been 
so much annoyed, I might have become 
apprehensive; but as it was, I stedfastly 
refused to be “ drawn," and they naturally 
mistook my attitude for one of reckless 
defiance. 

At eight minutes to ten in walked the 
cashier, who was in charge of my de¬ 
partment, and occupied a small box 
screened off from the rest of the room by 
a frail partition. He had to pass my 
desk, and he walked firmly and briskly, 
as one in authority; but his tread dis¬ 
turbed and displeased Tony, already a 
little upset, perhaps, by the receipt of so 
much attention. So as Mr. Smith strode 
by, the dog gave a sharp yelp, and a spring 
which brought him suddenly into the 
middle of the floor. 

It was a very simple matter, yet there 
it seemed to have something almost tragic 
about it. The cashier stopped dead, his 
face a study in sensations, which the 
others watched in deep interest and anti¬ 
cipation. 

‘‘A—a dog!" he said presently, as if 
ho found it a thing incredible. He was 
a staid and rather austere man of fifty- 
five. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bessing usefully. “A 
fox terrier, Bir.” 

There was a moment’s profound silence. 
Then the cashier seemed to recover his 
nerve and his dignity together, and was 
able to ask a question. When it had 
been answered he looked at me long and 
searchingly, with so many doubts in his 
eyes that I writhed under their gaze. By 
this time the atmosphere of the place had 
got upon my nerves, and I am afraid that 
there was confusion as well as discomfort 
in my manner as I made my explanation. 

“Unfortunately,” I said,** 1 the dog fol¬ 
lowed me into the train, and I had no time 
to take him back. He is not my own—he 
belongs to a friend.” 

The cashier heard me in a strange 
silence. I noticed, too, that the ether 
men looked at one another meaningly. For 
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some reason or other my very rational 
explanation had fallen on stony ground. 
In a few moments, however, Mr. Smith 
seemed to pull himself together. Though 
something of a stick, he was a man of 
sterling merit. 

“ I am considerably astonished," he 
said coldly. “ I think you had better 
take the creature away. I will see you 
later, Mr. Crudgington.” And with that 
he passed into his box, closing the door 
behind him with a force which showed 
that he was considerably disturbed in his 
mind. 

I was almost as angry as I was amazed, 
and the incomprehensible attitude of the 
others did not comfort me. To have such 
a ridiculous to-do about such a matter was 
most disconcerting, to say the least of it. 
Nevertheless, the cashier’s instructions 
were very definite and must be obeyed; 
and I laid down my pen to carry out his 
order. Evidently the City had some un¬ 
written laws which it was imprudent to 
break, and one of them was concerned 
with dogs! 

But I was too late to prevent further 
mischief, for at the moment the clock 
struck ten, and the general manager 
walked in. Of course, he saw the dog at 
once. It was impossible to do otherwise, 
for the creature was now sitting con¬ 
tentedly in an open part of the floor, at 
the extreme length of his cord. One 
might have supposed from his appearance 
that he was a frequent and welcome visitor 
to the place, for he looked exactly as 
though he had been there a week already, 
and intended to remain another. When 
the manager saw him he looked the second 
and third time, doubtfully. I have 
since heard that he was deeply interested 
in theosophy, and it may be that he had 
a confused impression at first that the 
terrier was some species of astral body, 
or a reincarnation from an unhappy past. 
But as it still remained in the field of 
vision he came to himself, and perceived 
that it was real. He stood as still as the 
cashier had done. 

“ What—what—what is this? ” he stut¬ 
tered in amazement. 

“ A dog, sir,” said the wretched Bes¬ 
sing. as though delighted to be again of 
service. “A fox terrier, sir.” 

“ Whose? " demanded the manager; for 
when he was consciously dealing with real 
things he could act decisively. And he 
was of an explosive temperament, especi¬ 
ally on Monday mornings. 

“ Mr. Crudgington's, sir.” 

For a moment the manager glared at me; 
then he remembered that I was compara¬ 
tively a newcomer, and his wrath was 
averted. To my horror, however, it 
simply went with redoubled force in 
another direction, for with a hoarse cry of 
“ Mr. Smith ! ” he threw open the glass 
door of that gentleman’s box. And the 
cashier only looked out to receive the 
whole weight of the storm. 

“ I am amazed,” said the general 
manager in strident tones, standing in a 
tragic attitude and pointing to Tony with 
his umbrella. “I am amazed and 
shocked ! No words can express my feel¬ 
ings ! I come to the office on Monday 
morning, and actually find a dog—a dog— 
sitting calmly in the middle of the floor ! 
And you, sir, who am—who is—supposed 
to be in charge of this office, you sit in 
your room, positively within sight—yes, 
•within reach of the creature, and take no 
notice whatever! Good heavens, Mr. 
Smith! Have you no memory—no feel¬ 
ings—no—no—no delicacy ! Can you 
actually allow me—allow the firm—to be 
insulted in this way ? ” 


I was thunderstruck by this outburst— 
and all the more so because it seemed to 
surprise nobody else. The cashier, ap¬ 
parently, tried to explain, but it was in a 
guilty, confused fashion, which I could not 
comprehend at all; and his angry em¬ 
ployer brushed aside his words as though 
they were straws. 

“It is an outrage,” he declared 
violently, “ which fills me with the most 
intense surprise. I could not expect him 
to know—he is a newcomer; but you, Mr. 
Smith— you!" And with that the ex¬ 
cited speaker rushed into his private room 
as though he could not bear it another 
moment; and he, too, slammed the door 
behind him so violently that the noise 
echoed through the whole place. 

The cashier looked at me, but his feel¬ 
ings were too deep for words. For¬ 
tunately, he was a churchwarden, and 
never allowed himself to forget the fact. 
Seeing that I must act at once, I picked up 
the dog and took him out of the room. 


IV. 

There was a caretaker in the building, 
and I tracked him in grievous haste from 
the garrets at the top to the cellars in the 
basement. When he saw Tony, he admired 
and wondered; and it was from him that 
I obtained the key to the painful scene in 
the office above. 

“ What a little beauty! ” he said. 
“You know breed when you see it! But 
I say, young gentleman, what did the 
general manager say ? ” .. . 

I tried, quite hopelessly, to explain. 
“ Oh, that’s all right,” said the fellow, 
good-humouredly. “No need for words— 
not with me. Followed you into the train, 
did he? Queer thing, but that’s exactly 
what happened to Mr. Belper—the only 
one that ever brought his dog to the office 
before. Mighty fond of dogs, Mr. Belper 
was. When he got his seven years for 
the big forgery they say the thing that 
cut him up most wasn’t the sentence, nor 
the disgrace, but the parting from his 
fox terrier. But there, sir, you must 
have had a good deal of pluck to bring 
this little ’un with you—accident or no 
accident. Your manager never sees a fox 
terrier without going wild over that five 
thousand pounds Mr. Belper cost the firm. 
I’ve never dared to keep a dog here, much 
as I wanted to. It would be more than 
my place was worth.” 

Then, of course, I got an inkling of the 
truth, and a few questions revealed the 
whole story. Belper’s fox terrier was an 
unhappy tradition in the firm’s history, 
and with good reason. Every old employe 
remembered the day when it had come to 
the office, for it was that outrage on City 
conventions that had first given a faint 
suggestion of the double life the previous 
cashier had been leading. It had marked 
a distinct epoch in his career; and though 
he had not been detected as a rogue until 
a year later, everyone seemed to see that 
they ought to have arrested him on that 
memorable day when he had revealed 
himself as a bold and reckless sportsman. 
And now I—I had done exactly the same 
thing, and had not only roused a most 
painful memory, but had lost my character 
as well—I, the mildest and soberest 

i 'unior clerk in the whole City. I had 
Tought Belper’s ghost upon the scene, and 
had tarred myself with the Belper brush. 

ThiB was what I had brought upon 
myself by that pitiful little lie at Slough. 
I groaned audibly. 

“ All right,” I said. “ I’ve no time to 
stay now. Will you take charge of him 
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till lunch time ? Then I’ll send him back 
by train.” 

“ Bless you, sir—of course I will. And 
after lunch, too, no doubt. (Here the 
fellow winked in an abominably familiar 
fashion.) I’ll do anything to oblige a real 
sportsman. . . . Thank you, sir.” 

I returned to the General Office, to face 
as best I could the thundery atmosphere 
which prevailed there. The cashier stood 
behind his glass screen with a face of chill 
displeasure, and when the general manager 
made his occasional appearances he strode 
in and out again like a potential hurricane. 
All the men were uncomfortable except 
Bessing, who did his best to make me 
cheerful in his own way. 

“ Say, old man,” he whispered confiden¬ 
tially. “ How many more dogs do you 
keep at home? Are you going to bring 
them? Do you always start first with a 
little one, and then bring them bigger and 
bigger? What’s the size of the biggest 
you’ve got ? Do tell! ” 

“ I never had a dog in my life,” I said 
fiercely. “ I hate them ! ” 

He looked at me reproachfully. “ Oh, 
come now,” he protested. “ No need to 
go on like that. Stick to your guns, man. 
You might tell me! ” 

I turned away in despair, and set myself 
to elaborate a plan for getting rid of the 
incubus which had cost me so dear. As 
soon as lunch time came I would take him 
to the District Railway Station and give 
him in charge of the railway authorities 
to bear him safely to Slough. I would at 
the same time wire to Mr. Dayton to meet 
him at the station, so that he should not 
go astray at the other end. And then I 
should finish with him, though as far as 
I could see I should never recover my 
character. The worthy cashier’s face 
spoke unutterable and irremovable con¬ 
demnation. 

My plan was a sufficiently good one, but 
it was not my lot ever to put it into 
practice. For my Nemesis had not done 
with me yet, and her heaviest blow was 
still to come. 

It was nearly noon of that painful day 
when I heard a strong, decided step 
advance up the floor—a step whose every 
sound seemed to have something ominous 
about it. Then I heard a voice—a deep, 
pompous voice, to some degree familiar. 

“ Where is Mr. Crudington? ” 

I turned nervously. It was Mr. Dayton, 
fresh from Slough and redolent of country 
ease and leisure in grey flannels and a 
Homburg hat. But a second glance 
showed me that my late host was also 
clothed in an atmosphere of wrath and 
indignation. He had evidently followed 
me to town as soon as he had discovered 
the loss of the dog; and there was no 
friendliness in that dilated eye or in the 
tone of that deep voice. His very first 
words were as an ultimatum, rapped out 
with explosive force. 

“ Where is my dog?” 

All work stopped at once, and every ear 
was cocked. I was so thoroughly taken 
aback that I could not answer; and Mr. 
Dayton’s eyes glared around me search- 
ingly. He was looking for his terrier, and 
almost Beemed to think he might be in 
my ink-well. 

“Where have you hidden him?” he 
cried. "Now, sir, out with it. I mean 
to know. No prevarication, please.” 

What a day I was having ! 

“Why—why, he’s in the basement!” 
T stammered, divided between alarm and 
indignation. And then, very foolishly, 
“Do you want him?” 


Mr. Dayton seemed positively to swell 
with emotion. “ Do—I—want—him ! ” he 
repeated. “ Confound it, sir, what do 
you think I’ve come for? Fetch him at 
once—do you hear?—fetch him at once. 
And let me tell you, sir, that if a hair 
of that dog is injured—I’ll—I’ll ” 

He stopped, gasping for breath, purple 
with emotion. My shame was unutterable. 
It was only equalled by my rage. It 
would have given me intense joy to fell 
Mr. Dayton with my ebony ruler. But— 
but—well, I was very much alarmed, and 
bowed to the storm. 

“But, my dear Mr. Dayton,” I pro¬ 
tested. “ Surely you forget yourself. 
The dog followed me into the train-” 

“Ha!” said the old gentleman with 
triumphant sarcasm. “ The veiy thing— 
I knew he would say that! I expected 
it! Is there any dog-thief on earth who 
does not say it ? ” And then he turned to 
face the room. “ Gentlemen,” he roared, 
“ I put it to you. Is that a likely 
story ? ” 

Bessing at that point shook his head 
solemnly and regretfully, and it was 
evident that all the other men were of his 
opinion about it. And then Mr. Dayton 
turned back to me, spluttering with rage. 
“ Let me tell you, sir, that Tony has 
never done such a thing in his life—never! 
No, and never will. Why, man, do you 
think my eyes were shut all day Saturday 
and Sunday? Do you think I failed to 
see your absurd passion for the little 
chap! You couldn't leave him alone for a 
single minute! ” 

There can be nothing so paralysing as 
the truth, and I was absolutely staggered 
by the force of that reminder. I had 
never been so taken aback by anything 
before. It took all the backbone out of 
my indignation, turned my rage into dis¬ 
may. And with a snort of triumph Mr. 
Dayton struck his stick violently upon the 
floor. 

“ No,” he said, “ that sort of story 
won’t do. As you see, no man of business 
will believe it. Nothing will do but 
the dog. If you do not fetch him 
in one minute, sir, I call in the 
police. Now! ” 

Actually, the old ruffian took out his 
watch to measure the time; but at that 
moment Bessing came in, leading Tony 
by his length of string. Pitying my too 
evident distress, he had very kindly 
slipped out just before with some idea of 
bringing the unhappy exhibition to an end 
as quickly as might be. And when Tony 
saw his master he did what was only 
natural under any circumstances, though 
at that particular time it had a most unfor¬ 
tunate effect. He actually went wild with 
joy, and did not rest until his head was 
against his master’s purple cheek. And 
the said master snorted again vehemently. 

“ Followed him into the train, did you ? ” 
he said. “ Looks like it! Come, old boy.” 

He prepared to go, and with feelings 
that could not be described I turned to my 
desk to hide my face; but that move¬ 
ment exasperated the enemy once more, 
and he remembered that he had not 
finished. He paused in his progress to the 
door. 

“ Let me tell you, young man,” he said 
solemnly—“ it is my duty to tell you— 
that you are on the wrong road. You had 
better check these habits at once. Nio 
them in the bud. One of these days you’ll 
be carrying them into your business hours, 
unless you’re careful—and then . . . 
Think of your aged parents ! ” 

I thought of them. It was not a com¬ 
forting thought. Mr. Dayton would cer¬ 


tainly write and upset them. And then 
he brought his errand to a finish with the 
most unkind cut of all, pausing at the door 
to deliver it with his stick pointed at mo 
warningly. He was a trifle cooler now, 
having safely recovered his treasure; but 
I had never seen anything so utterly odious 
as the unctuous certitude with which he 
spoke, the overwhelming force of his 
presence and his convictions. 

“ Let me tell you, too, that such conduct 
was quite unnecessary. If you had come 
to me openly and in a manly way, and 
said that you would like Tony’s company 
for a few days, I should have consented 
gladly. Frankness, sir, always commends 
itself to me. As it is now, I feel that 
I have nourished in my bosom a viper 
who turned and bit the hand that fed 
him." 

One heavy thump upon the floor placed 
the period to the sentence of condemna¬ 
tion. The door swung wide, and the dog 
and his owner passed out. The little 
wretch had never paid the slightest 
attention to me sinoe Mr. Dayton had 
come on the scene. The hypocrite! And 
yet—and yet—there seemed to be some 
kind of likeness between my conduct and 
his. Oh, that little lie at Slough ! 

There was a deep silence in the room 
afterwards—the deepest I had ever experi¬ 
enced. As for me, I sat dazed, unable to 
do a stroke of work and with that angry 
voice still booming in my consciousness. I 
knew that it would keep on booming there 
for weeks and weeks. It had been bad 
enough at first, when I had brought the 
dog and raised the ghost of Belper; but 
now—now it was a thousand times worse. 
They all believed that I had stolen the 
creature! Why, it was a thousand times 
worse than Belper! 

The general manager’s bell rang, and 
presently the cashier came to me. At his 
request I made my way to the private 
room, knowing well what was to come, but 
helpless to avert it. Indeed, I was in 
such a wretched state of mind that I would 
not care what happened. 

The general manager was cold and 
definite, and I cannot deny that he seemed 
to have ample justification for the course 
he took. In his place I should have done 
the same. 

“ I need not explain,” he said simply, 
“that scenes of this kind cannot be 
tolerated in my offices. The cashier will 
pay you a month’s salary in advance, Mr. 
Crudgington, and your engagement must 
terminate this evening. That is all.” 

Crudgington paused. It was a pause 
full of deep feeling. 

“ That must have been the last straw. ' 
I said, looking as sympathetic as I possibly 
could. 

“ It was,” he replied with emphasis, 
“ and it broke me. My nerves had been 
very severely tried, and I am not of a 
robust constitution. At that moment I 
could not think, but I had a vivid con¬ 
sciousness of the fact that I was ruined. 
That wretched dog had tracked me down 
like a Fate. Consider, too, that scene 
with Dayton—and in those days I was a 
sensitive young fellow fresh from the 
country, with even less assurance than 1 
have now. Yes, that last Rtraw broke me: 
and J gave a very clear indication of the 
fact before I left the room. For as I 
made for the door I sank down upon the 
carpet in a dead faint, to the greai 
astonishment and distress of the general 
manager. It had been a rather trying 
morning for him, too! 

“ However, that swoon of mine was the 
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most fortunate thing that could have hap¬ 
pened, for the general manager decided, 
perhaps illogically, but not unjustly, that a 
young man who could “ go off ” in that way 
was hardly likely to be so bad as he had 
been painted. Before the day was out he 
had very graciously accepted my explana¬ 
tions, and the rest of the staff, though 
much more sceptical, also agreed to sus¬ 
pend judgment. They would wait to see 


further developments. But their chaff, 
of course, acts as a continual reminder to 
me, and while I remain in that office I am 
not likely to forget the little lie at Slough. 
Never, never again, under any circum¬ 
stances whatever, will I conceal my real 
feelings with regard to dogs.” 

Almost before he had completed his 
sentence my wife joined us, coming silently 
across the grass of the lawn. Her friendly 


dachshund advanced at once to Crudging- 
ton’s chair. 

“ Dogs seem to take to you at once,” she 
said in her sweetest tones. “ You must be 
very fond of them ? ” 

Crudgington hesitated, and glanced at 
me appealingly. 1 hastened to tne rescue. 

“ As a matter of fact,” I said, “he is a 
little nervous about them. He was badly 
bitten—about two years ago ! ” 


^ ^ 


Test-Matches that We may yet See. 

By SCHOFIELD HAIQH (Yorkshire C.C.C.). 


T he air this summer is full of “Test” 
fever. On every side boys and men 
who play cricket are talking of Test 
matches and of probable players in them. 
The question as to whether England, 
Australia, or South Africa will come off 
best has been agitating scores of thousands 
of folk, not only in this country but in our 
far-off Colonies and Dependencies, in 
places which have no grand cricket record 
of their own, and where one might hardly 
suppose people would take a profound 
interest in the games now going on in 
England. 

But the very fact that our opponents this 
summer in the famous “ Tests ” are from 
two distinct countries raises another con¬ 
sideration in the minds of all thinking 
lovers of cricket. And that question is— 
.Shall we, ere many summers are past, 
see other elevens from distant English 
“Dominions over the Seas” coming to 
play our own men, not in mere holiday 
games, not in mere ordinary matches, but 
in “Tests” as keen and as resolute as 
these which are now taking place between 
ourselves, Australia, and South Africa? 
Shall we ere many more years have flown 
witness the summer given over almost 
entirely to “ Tests ” rather than to county 
cricket? Shall we And the grandest and 
most British of all sports becoming the 
real binding factor between England and 
her distant relations who own the sway of 
King George v. ? 

The question is not simply an interest¬ 
ing one : it is a most important one. And 
it is not only a question : it is a very great 
probability. If county cricket has to some 
extent lost its drawing power over the 
mass of the public, if county clubs can¬ 
not for the most part make their season 
financially successful, then some other 
method must be found for keeping up the 
interest of the British crowd in cricket. 
And it may be that this suggested method 
is the solution of the problem. 

For it must not be overlooked that 
already we have had visits and tours from 
teams of excellent Colonial players during 
past summers, teams that did not come 
from either Australia or South Africa. 
We have had elevens come to us from the 
United States, from India, from the West 
Indies. This fact alone would seem to 
indicate which way the wind is blowing. 
And one can scarcely doubt that, as time 
rolls on, such visits will become more fre¬ 
quent, more important, and more looked 
forward to, both by those “Dominion” 
cricketers and ourselves. 

Then we must also take into account the 
return tours and visits which our own men 
have paid to many of the Colonies. Even 
New Zealand has had a share in those, 
though she has not yet sent us one of her 
own teams to try conclusions with elevens 


in England. But we fancy it may not be 
long ere that omission is repaired. Lord 
Hawke, Mr. P. F. Warner, Captain Wyn- 
yard, and Mr. H. G. Leveson-Gower, to 
mention but a few players of note, have 
at one time or another captained teams 
from England to various parts of the 
British Empire besides Australia and 
South Africa. India, the West Indies, 
Canada. Ceylon, Gibraltar, New Zealand— 
all these have had the pleasure of visits 
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from English elevens of more or less re¬ 
nown under well-known captains. .And 
such visits have done the game there a 
world of good, and have given it tremen¬ 
dous encouragement. 

But there is another, though not so well- 
known a factor, which is making 
immensely for the coming together of 
cricket teams from several parts of the 
Empire to vie with one another in 
“ Tests ” which shall have an inter¬ 
national importance and an extraordinary 


effect in binding closer England and her 
Oversea Dominions. This factor is the 
now regular emigration from our islands 
(at the end of each summer) of many of our 
most famous cricketers, who go to every 
part of the Empire to act as coaches, 
advisers, trainers, etc., to clubs or towns 
of distinguished position and standing. 

Thus Jack Board (Gloucestershire) and 
F. Pearson (Worcestershire) go to New 
Zealand; J. T. Hearne (Middlesex) lias 
long been retained by the Maharajah of 
Patiala (India) ; George Hirst and also 
myself (Yorkshire) were both asked 
to go to India last winter; Robert Relf 
has been there once or twice, as has also 
his brother Albert, both from Sussex ; 
F. Tarrant (Middlesex) is another cele¬ 
brated player who is requested almost 
every winter to do duty either in India 
or Australia in this way. And there are 
several other county players who do 
similar duty for cricket in our own off¬ 
season. 

Now' all these very capable county 
cricketers bring back with them one 
opinion when you chat with them, which 
is to the same effect. They agree that the 
game is getting far more popular each year 
at the places where they coach; they tell 
us that their respective pupils (and other 
men and boys about those districts) are 
becoming immensely better players, and 
making tremendous strides in the summer 
sport. From our own experience of teams 
which have visited England in the past 
we know how true this is. And therefore 
the moral must be obvious, even to the 
meanest intellect in cricket. 

Who would ever have been bold enough 
in 1895 to prophesy that South Africa, 
whose cricketing ability was then almost 
a negligible asset, would have so pro¬ 
gressed and grown in importance at the 
game as to be reckoned equal to Australia 
and ourselves for “Test” purposes in 
1912? Yet such is the fact. In the last 
ten years South Africa lias come along in 
cricket by leaps and bounds. If she has 
not yet produced a Ranjitsinhji, as India 
has done, nor a P. F. Warner, as the West 
Indies have done, yet G. A. Faulkner is 
one of the finest cricketers I have played 
against. So that one need have no fear 
about what India, New Zealand, etc., will 
do ere long in this matter of providing 
a really fine eleven. 

Last summer we had with us here in 
England a team of Indian cricketers. It 
is true they did not make nearly such a 
good show as they (and others) had antici¬ 
pated. They lost most of the games they 
played, even against moderate counties. 
Yet it is unquestionable that they had at 
least two excellent batsmen, two or three 
decent ones in addition, and one or two 
fair bowlers. But they lacked experience 
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of our men, of our wickets, of our climate, 
perhaps of class-cricket itself as we 
know it. 

Now they will profit by that lack, never¬ 
theless, when they sit down calmly in 
their own land and tot up the results and 
lessons of the venture. They will see 
certain things wherein they failed ; they 
will note many points wherein the next 
team which comes from India can be im¬ 
proved. Oh, there is not a doubt that that 
same next team, whether it come within 
the next two years or the next five, will 
be a very great improvement on the last 
one. and will win many more matches. 

The same may be said about the eleven 
which came over some few years back 
from the States, under the title of “The 
Philadelphians.” Whether Cousin Jona¬ 
than can ever be admitted to play 
“ Tests ” with England in similar fashion 
to our nearer brethren is not a matter for 
us here to consider. It will be a big ques¬ 
tion for the authorities at Lord’s and 
elsewhere. But that the States cricket w T ill 
get better year by year as the result of 
such visits as that of “ The Philadel¬ 
phians ” does not admit of contradiction. 

Philadelphia is perhaps the finest city 
in the United States to-day, so far as 
patronage of our summer game is con¬ 
cerned. And we can only wonder that 
cricket is not much more popular than it is 
with a nation which has so many points 
in common with us. But “ Tests ” with 
America would be tremendously popular 
here in England, if ever our friends over 
there get strong enough to be able to cope 
with us in that direction. 

As I said previously. New Zealand, too. 
is bound to come on in this respect. And 
when she once gets absolutely going New 
Zealand will progress with leaps and 
bounds. For she does all things 
thoroughly; she is young and active; she 
has enormous enthusiasm; and probably 
no other Colony loves the Mother more 
fervently and warmly than New Zealand 
does. Can it be supposed for a moment 
that she—most remote of all, but most like 
England in her climate, soil, etc.—will be 
content to lag behind several of our rivals 
in cricket? Not a bit of it! You may 
expect to see New Zealand challenging the 
best of them within a dozen years from 
now, or I am much mistaken. 

And we may look out, also, for the West 


Indies taking a part in this business. They 
go in for the game in that delightful 
region in a way stimulated by enthusiasm 
such as would make the warmest Ovalite 
at Kennington blush for shame. The red- 
hot zeal of the Jamaica negro and of the 
West Indian planter's son, when cricket is 
in progress, is something you must once 
witness if you would really understand 
what a hold the sport has in the West 
Indies. But if you inquire of Lord Hawke, 
of Mr. Warner, of J. W. Hearne, or of a 
few others in the various teams which 
have gone out there at different times, 
you may learn a few things about West 
Indian players and crowds that will 
astonish you. 

And Canada, that grand, noble, fine- 
stretching prairie-land, where such count¬ 
less thousands of our kin and kith have 
gone to make a new home, is she going 
to bo left out in the cold in these “ Tests ” 
which are looming not so very much 
ahead ? Thus far in the history of the 
game Canada has not made any notable 
mark; indeed her position is perhaps the 
worst of any of the British Dominions in 
it. Yet even Canada is bestirring herself 
now in this matter. She is throwing off 
her lethargy of many long years; she is 
awaking to the fact that other British 
lands will soon be competing for supre¬ 
macy against England in a game that 
peculiarly appeals to the people of these 
islands. And even Canada knows the 
advantage, the advertisement,the splendid 
results which- must accrue from such 
friendly «yid imjnensely popular competi¬ 
tion. 

That well-known club “ Toronto Zin- 
gari ” was in England in 1910. and played 
sixteen matches against good teams, of 
w hich it won nine and lost but three. Even 
if its opponents were not so strong as those 
of the Indians, yet they were strong 
enough to play really superior cricket. So 
we may gather that, if only Canada once 
gets a score clubs equal to the Toronto 
one, she will quickly begin to pride 
herself on what she can do. and to 
throw out challenges that England and 
other lands must sooner or later be bound 
to accept. 

On the whole, then, the future appears 
to hold very great promise indeed with 
regard to “ Tests.” In 1910 an Australian 
eleven visited New Zealand under the 


auspices of the Board of Control and the 
New Zealand Cricket Council. In the 
same year, although certain circumstances 
finally prevented its coming off, a match 
was actually arranged between the United 
States and Canada. So it is not only Eng¬ 
land who is promoting and helping on 
International “Tests.” The Dominions 
have now begun to do this among them¬ 
selves. 

It can therefore scarcely be doubted 
that in the near future we shall have 
“ Tests ” with several other Dependencies 
and Colonies besides those now in vogue. 
Indeed, we shall have almost certainly to 
fix up a certain number for one summer 
and a second lot for the following summer. 
Thus we in England may gradually got 
most of our big games as actual “ Test 
Matches” between May and the end of 
August each year, against, say, Australia. 
India, and the West Indies one season ; 
and South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Canada the following season. There can 
be hardly any question that something 
analogous to this scheme is what will come 
to pass before many years have gone by. 

And think of the new interest such a 
scheme would throw into cricket. Think 
of the replenished exchequers of the 
various county clubs, whose finances are 
to-day not what they might be. Think of 
the fillip the game itself would receive in 
every English-speaking country from such 
a scheme. Think of the great good it 
would do in a vast variety of ways too 
intricate to point out here. 

Such a number of “ Tests ” in England 
every summer, say nine, need not seriously 
interfere with good county matches; 
though of course a county would not be 
able to play quite so many others as 
before. Eut even county matches 
themselves would no doubt gain by that 
very restriction. On the other hand, the 
“ Tests,” being widely spread over the 
best grounds of the first-class counties, 
should bring bigger crowds of spectators 
than ever to those grounds, and should 
thus make any county club much better 
able to keep going, and to encourage the 
game within its borders, than it had 
hitherto dona. 

But, whatever else happens, you may 
be sure these many “Tests” will come 
sooner or later. Of that I am fully per¬ 
suaded. 


•A* r ^‘ 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 


CHAPTER VII.—COIN TRICKS WITHOUT APPARATUS. MAGICAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 


C OIN tricks, for which nothing special 
is required in the way of appliances 
or preparation, have much to recommend 
them. They are for the most part inde¬ 
pendent of circumstances, and the ability 
to give an impromptu display, the young 
magician will soon find by experience, is 
both desirable and valuable. 

Such tricks, by reason of their very sim¬ 
plicity, demand a higher degree of skill 
and personal address for their successful 
presentment than some of the more elabo¬ 
rately worked-out effects, but the practice 
bestowed upon them will be invaluable in 
the display of more pretentious illusions. 


Changing Coins. 

The magical change of a coin to one of 
another value is one of the simplest effects, 
and at the same time displays a power 
which a magician is reasonably expected 
to possess. 

The student is recommended to make a 
practice of effecting the exchange of a 
high value to a lower, and not vice versa. 
The former may excite a greater degree of 
envy in the minds of impressionable spec¬ 
tators, but the latter is a more guarded 
plan—it leaves the advantage on the side 
of the performer, and it is cheaper ! 


In this connection, a story is told of a 
country yokel, who approached a famous 
conjurer in an assumed spirit of scepticism 
after witnessing similar effects in the 
course of the performance, and expressed 
doubts as to his ability to transform, say, 
a shilling into a sovereign. 

The magician smilingly took the prof¬ 
fered shilling, and with elegant sleight of 
hand showed it quickly transformed, ap¬ 
parently, into a sovereign. 

“ Be that a real one, master? ” queried 
the honest countryman, in open-eyed 
wonder. “ Let I look at ’un ! " 

The magician blandly handed over the 
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coin for inspection, and the yokel, after 
convincing himself by examination of the 
genuineness of the coin, pocketed it with 
great satisfaction, determined that the 
trick should end there, and regardless of 
the astonished wizard’s offer to “restore” 
the coin to its original form ! 

The trick to be described is performed 
with a florin and a penny. The penny is 
secretly palmed in the right hand, and 
the florin is borrowed from a member of 
the audience. 

Holding the florin edgeways between 
the thumb and fingers of the left hand, it 
is covered for an instant by the right. 
Under cover of the right hand, the florin 
is allowed to fall from the finger-tips of 
the left hand into the bend of tue fingers, 
while the palmed penny is left between 
the finger-tips in its place. 

Owing to the position of the left hand, 
the florin is hidden in the crook of the 
fingers, and the palm can be seen empty. 
As the right hand is now in reality empty, 
both hands can at this point be shown, 
there being only the one coin visible. 

Some little amusement may be caused 
by offering to return the penny to the 
owner of the florin, assuring him that it is 
the florin under a temporary transforma¬ 
tion of outward appearance. 

The trick proceeds by taking the penny 
from the finger-tips of the left hand to a 
similar position in the right hand. The 
coin in the fingers of the left hand must 
now be finger-palmed, and then the left 
hand brought momentarily in front of the 
coin in the right—a repetition of the 
former movement, with the respective 
duties of the two hands reversed. The 
penny in the finger-tips of the right hand 
is allowed to fall into the crook of the 
fingers, and the florin palmed in the left 
hand is taken in its plaoe. 

Both hands may then be again shown 
apparently empty with the exception of 
the one coin, which again seems to have 
changed in value. 

The trick may either end at this point 
and be brought to a conclusion by taking 
the florin in the left hand and handing it 
back to the owner, subsequently pocketing 
the penny; or its effect may be strength¬ 
ened by one of the following additions, 
either of which will test the skill of the 
tyro to a further extent, and the latter 
especially demand a high degree of address 
and self-assurance. 

Other Methods. 

In the first, a final change is made by a 
method demanding considerable neatness 
of execution, to which special attention 
should be given, inasmuch as this particu¬ 
lar sleight will be found of constant use in 
coin conjuring, and applicable in many 
cases where it is necessary to effect a 
secret exchange of coins. 

As a preliminary, the coin concealed in 
the fingers must be transferred to the 
palm. 

ThiB can be done, without removing the 
visible coin from the right hand, by chang¬ 
ing its position so that it is held flat be¬ 
tween forefinger and thumb, instead of 
edgeways, leaving the other fingers free; 
then, by sloping the hand backwards 
slightly, the concealed coin may be 
allowed to slide gently from the fingers to 
the palm, where it is forthwith gripped 
in the usual way, assisted by pressing it 
lightly into the palm with the third and 
fourth fingers. 

Should the beginner find this at first too 
difficult of accomplishment, he may openly 
take the visible coin from the right hand 
into the left, as though to call more direct 
attention to it, which, leaving the right 
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more free, renders easier the transference 
of the coin to the palm, it being only neces¬ 
sary to close the fingers into the palm and 
work the coin into position. This being 
done, the florin is again replaced in the 
fingers of the right hand, being held in the 
preliminary position for “the pass.” 
Attention is then drawn to the left hand 
by showing it open and empty—without, 
however, directly referring thereto. This 
serves to impress the fact that the hand is 
empty without the undesirable suggestion 
that it is wished to enforce the fact, and it 
takes attention away from the repeated 
transference of the coin from one hand to 
the other, which otherwise would be pur¬ 
poseless. 

Now comes the change. A motion is 
made as though to plaoe the florin in the 
left hand, which forthwith closes and ap¬ 
parently holds it fast. What really takes 
place is this—the concealed penny is 
dropped from the palm into the left hand, 
and the florin at the finger-tips is instantly 
palmed in its place. 

This change will demand a considerable 
amount of patient practice before it can 
be worked effectively. The greatest fault 
to avoid is the chinking of the two coins, 
which is fatal to the illusion. Be content 
to proceed slowly. As in all sleights, aim 
first at slow, perfect execution. Ease and 
rapidity will be acquired by repetition and 
practice. 

The left hand now apparently contains 
the florin, and a few seconds should elapse 
to give this idea time to impress itself 
upon the minds of the spectators. Then 
it is commanded to change, and upon open¬ 
ing the hand, only the penny is seen. 

As the hand this time contains only the 
one coin, it may be shown with absolute 
freedom. 

By means of still another change, 
founded upon another of the sleights ex¬ 
plained in the previous chapter, the coin 
may be re-transformed to a florin. 

Holding the penny in the left hand as 
for “ The French Drop ” pass, described in 
the previous chapter, the right hand ap¬ 
proaches as though to take it, the thumb 
passing below and the fingers above, just as 
in making the pass described. The penny 
is allowed to drop into the left hand, where 
it is gripped between the lower joints of the 
middle fingers, or transferred to the palm, 
and the right closes upon the florin it 
already holds palmed. 

All that remains to be done is to carry 
out the usual pretence of effecting a magi¬ 
cal change, and then to show that the 
change has been carried out, finally return¬ 
ing the florin to its owner. 

In this, as in all tricks with borrowed 
coins, the owner should first be asked to 
mark the coin, and subsequently to iden¬ 
tify it at the conclusion of the experiment, 
as a guarantee that the actual borrowed 
coin is used. 

Transformation in Spectator's 
Own Hand. 

A variation of the concluding effect is 
to make the apparent change take place in 
the hand of the owner of the coin, which, 
if well carried out, may be relied upon to 
considerably astonish that individual. 

Returning to our starting-point, it will 
be remembered that at the conclusion of 
the first eeries of effects, the florin was 
exhibited at the finger-tips of the right 
hand and the penny lay concealed in the 
bend of the fingers. 

The subsequent procedure is much the 
same as that already described, only re¬ 
quiring, in addition to the requisite degree 
of digital skill, unflinching confidence. 


The first step is to transfer the penny 
from the crook of the fingers to the palm, 
as in the previous case. Then, with the 
penny palmed and the florin visibly held 
between the fingers, the performer ap¬ 
proaches the owner of the coin and offers 
to show him “ how it’s done.” This offer 
will doubtless be accepted with alacrity, 
when the magician proceeds to impress the 
necessity of his instructions being faith¬ 
fully carried out, and continues to patter 
Bomewhat as follows : 

“ Will you then kindly hold out your 
right hand, and allow me to drop the coin 
into it. As you will perhaps have guessed, 
this experiment depends upon electrical in¬ 
fluence, and at the moment of transferring 
the coin to your hand, it will become highly 
charged. You will please close your hand 
upon the coin instantly—as quickly as evor 
you possibly can—in order that the influ¬ 
ence may not have time to disperse. 

“ Now—when I say ‘ three.’ One—two 
— Three! 

“ No, sir, I am sorry, but that is hardly 
quick enough. We will try again. 

“ Now, this time a little quicker. One— 
two— three! 

“ That is much better, but still not as 
smartly done as it might be. You see, it 
is most important that not a particle of the 
electric fluid should escape, or our chances 
of sucoess are reduced. We will try once 
more. You will begin to like this trick 
after you have done it several times ! 

“One—two— three! Thank you.” 

The performer's remarks will have 
already given the reader an idea of the 
course of action. 

At the first two attempts the coin is 
actually dropped into the hand of the 
spectator, with the double object in view 
of impressing the idea that the florin 
actually is dropped, and of inducing him to 
close his hand sharply upon the coin, with¬ 
out wavering or hesitation. 

At the third movement, the “ change ” 
is executed. The penny is dropped from 
the palm, and the florin is almost simul¬ 
taneously slid down the thumb and 
promptly palmed. 

If the party assisting has been properly 
worked up to the proper state of mind bv 
the preceding instructions, he will seize 
upon the coin so vigorously that he will not 
perceive that it is the penny he is grasping, 
and not the florin. 

The termination of the effect lies princi¬ 
pally with the patter. 

This may run somewhat as follows : 

" To make the coin change, you have 
merely to hold it tightly clasped in the 
hands for a few seconds, and wait 
patiently. You can try this experiment 
for yourself at home. You will require 
rather more patience when you do it alone! 

“ Do you feel the electric influence at 
work? No? Well, some people don’t! 

“ I think now the charm has had time to 
work. If you open your hand you will 
find the florin has changed to a five- 
shilling piece. 

“ Is that right? 

“No? Only a penny? 

“ That ie because you did not exercise 
enough patience. Next time I should ad¬ 
vise you to wait longer. Say for about 
three hours! However, the transforma¬ 
tion is quite sufficient to demonstrate the 
success of the experiment. That is really 
ood for a first attempt. I could hardly 
ave done it better myself. No doubt you 
will do better with practice. It’s better to 
borrow money to practise with. I always 
borrow for this trick myself. I’m very 
much obliged to you for the loan. The 
coin is yours ! 

“I beg your pardon? 
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“ The florin? I have just returned it to 
you. 

“ Oh ! you don’t understand : that wthe 
florin. You have temporarily converted it 
into a penny; you have only to repeat the 
prooese to reveiee the effects of the change. 
You can do that at your leisure ! ” 

The performer may continue the discus¬ 
sion as long as it furnishes amusement to 
the spectators, and then conclude the trick 
and relieve the embarrassment of the owner 
of the florin by offering to undertake the 
process of restoration for him. 

This he may do by the “ French Drop ” 
change previously described, or by any 
•f the other changes with which he is 
already familiar; or he may vary the ex¬ 


periment by wrapping the penny in a hand¬ 
kerchief and giving it to the gentleman to 
hold, when, subsequently opening the 
handkerchief, the florin is found in place 
of the penny; or the coin may vanish alto¬ 
gether from the handkerchief and the 
florin be reproduced from the pocket of 
its owner. 

The methods of changing a coin in a 
handkerchief and of vanishing a coin from 
a handkerchief will be explained in the 
next chapter. 

Passing a Coin into a Person's Pocket. 

To produce the palmed florin from the 
owner’s pocket, three methods are avail¬ 
able 


The best, when the chance presents it¬ 
self, is to drop the coin secretly into the- 
pocket of the party concerned at a moment 
when his attention is otherwise engaged. 
This, with an open-mouthed jacket pocket 
particularly, is often practicable. 

Another plan is to boldly plunge tbe 
hand containing the palmed coin into the 
pocket and bring forth the coin at the 
finger-tips. 

A third plan is to seize the person 
handkerchief, if visible in the pocket, pull 
it out, shake it, and simultaneously allow 
the coin to drop from the palm. This per 
fectly simulates the effect of the coin being 
shaken from the handkerchief. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE “ B.O.P.” STAMP COLLECTOR. 


T hrre are many young collectors who find it 
very difficult indeed to make any headway 
with a general collection of postage stamps, for 
new issues come thick and fast. Even when special- 
irting on the stamps of the British Empire, there are 
times when the new issues seem to swell out in a 



FIG. 1.—'INDIA, 1899. 

marvellous way. Especially i< It so just now, whea 
issues of new portrait stamps'of King George are to oome 
from ho many colonies. Everything scorns to point 
to specialising, and our reactors who are taking up 
stamps as a serious hobby—very often proving a money¬ 
making pleasure— will be well advised If they specialise. 
Then in a few years their collection will become really 
valuable, and by the exchange of stamps of other 
countries which come into their hands they will be 
able to get a cleaner and better collection of some one 
country. When selecting what oountrv that is to be, 
it Ls well to take one which has a variety of interest, 
and in a complete collection contains many distinct 
types. 

It woald be difficult to find anything more interest¬ 
ing than the postage stamps of our Indian Empire, 
for the vast Empire over which King George rules 
is composed of many native peoples and important 
states ruled over by separate prinoes. Their im¬ 
portance must be recognised by all boys who have 
seen the cinematograph displays which picture so 
realistically that wonderful Durbar at Delhi held by 
the King-Emperor. From what they saw in those 
scenes they will be able to appreciate and understand 
something of the magnificent buildings, and of the 
pomp and state in which many of the tributary Princes 
live, and perchanoc to recognise that in that vast 
Empire there are customs quite different from our 
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own. There are occupations, like the hunting of tigers 
on elephants, and many splendid sights in India, some 
of them suggested or typified by the engravers of 
stamps. 

The ordinary stamps which have been in general 
use in India are not unlike our own, and many of the 
first general issue which were lithographed in Calcutta 


NO. 1.—OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

By Fred. W. Burgess. 

In 1851 are even yet quite easy to obtain at moderate 
prices. They are marked “ India ” with the value 
below the head of Queen Victoria, the watermark 
being the arms of the East India Company, who then 
controlled the country. These were followed by others 
marked *• East India.” Then came the Mutiny, that 
terrible rebellion of the natives, in which so many 
British residents were killed. After peace was re¬ 
stored. the English Government took over the control 
and laid firmly the foundations of our great Indian 
Empire. The stam|>s issued at that time were in¬ 
scribed " East Indian Postage,” the young head of 
Queen Victoria in profile being in the centre of an 
oval, the values, given in annas, varying from half- 
anna upwards. Some of the later issues were sur¬ 
charged *' }</.” 

Another ciiange was made in 1865, when the paper 
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used was watermarked with au elephant’s hoad; 
then came another set in 1866, giving collectors one 
more series to secure. The most extensive issue, 
all easily collectable at prices ranging from a penny 
to sixpence, was that of 1882, when there were new 
designs, the watermark being changed to a five- 
pointed star. It will be remembered that Queen 
Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India in 1877, 
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hut the Lssue of 1882 bore the simple inscription 
” India Postage." There was a pretty issue in 1900. 
one which is shown in fig. 1, but they were quickly 
superseded by the King's head stamps of 1902. On 
these, there is a profile bust of King Edward vn., as 
shown In fig. 2 (that specimen being overprinted for 
use in Gwalior). The King’s head was the same on 
each of the stamps, but there was a little difference 
in the design of each of the values. All these are 
easy to collect, with the exception of two higher values, 
which are somewhat expensive. To commemorate 
the Durbar there wus a new issue on which there is a 
portrait of King George wearing the Imperial Crown, 
in all the values the design being very pleasing, a 
welcome addition to an Indian collection. 

Perhaps the greatest interest in the Indian collec¬ 
tion centres* in the native States, about which we have 
heard so much lately, and aLso the Feudatory States 
where the princes rule with almost sovereign pomp. 


A great deal Ls to be learnt about Indian life bv colter' 
ing a few representative postage stamps of each ot 
these countries and comparing them one with anottwr 
Sotue of the States have retained all their local tnd 
tions and have remained untouched by British in- 



Fig. 5.—Travanoore, 1888. 

fluence; some, on the other hand, show distinct traces 
of Western ideas. 

Of greater interest are the Feudatory States, wbo—- 
princes have just acknowledged King George as their 
Overlord and Emperor. .Some of them have ceaf-ca 
to use stamps of their own, others continue to it** 
them within their own borders, and in a few ea-e- 
they are available throughout India. Among th- 
States whose stamps are now obsolete are A1 war and 
Bundi, in Itajputana, the former about eighty-fi \ -- 
miles south-west of Delhi; the type was a very crude: v 
drawn dagger. The stamps of Dhar were printed 
with a hand-stamp and are seldom clearly impressed. 
Of the native stamps of Duttia. now superseded, the 
earliest bore a picture of the Hindu deity Gane-.. 
overprinted with an impression of the seal ot - ' 
Rahwani Singh. Those of Faridkat, one of the Sikh 
States in the Punjab, the characters of which 
entirely native, became obsolete in 1887. 

The stamps of Indore, in Central India, are a pleasi- - 
variety; note fig. 3. on which is a portrait of the reifi- 
ing Prince Holkar Shiwahi liao, the type being change.) 
when lie was succeeded by Tukaji in 1904. Very curi¬ 
ous indeed are the stamps of Jaipur, where there r- 
a magnificent palace; the town being noted for ih- 
beautiful enamelled and gold trinkets made there. 
The cliariot of the Sun god is seen on the early stamp-, 
roughly printed, but afterwards used as the design of 
quite modern looking issues. 

F'ig. 4 represents the favourite " post stamp ” of 
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Fig. 6.—sirmoor, 1882 (1 Pick). 

Hyderabad, with values in Arabic. Fig. 5 is one of 
many issued in Travancore; the central device, *rd 
also the watermark, Ls a conch or chank shell, la 
Sirtnoor from 1879 onwards, stamps printed at Cal¬ 
cutta were used, one of which is showu in fig. 6 . a 
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lator portrait stamp of fee Rajah being shown in 
8s. 7. The first stamps of Jhalawar, now obsolete, 
as seen in fig. 8, represented fee figure of an Apsarns, 
•r dancing nymph of fee Hindn Paradis. Fig. 9 P a 



FIG. 7.—SlRMOOR, 1885-88. 


stamp used in Charkhari, and was issued in 1894, a 
later and better printed stamp being introduced in 
1909. Many of fee native stamps of Jhind (see fig. 10) 


rrr 



Fig. 8.—jhalawar. 


are delicate little pieces of thin yellowish wove paper- 
Tho dagger of Nowanuggur, as illustrated in fig. 11 > 
looks warlike. 


“ A BALLAD OF A BAT.” 

By D. L. A. JEPHSON (Ex-Captain, 
Surrey County Cricket Club). 

O RLY a bit of a willow tree. 

With a handle of splintered cane. 

Bat a real old friend it has been to me 
Over and over again. 

** Come here, yon bit of a willow tree. 
Come down from your rack on the wall. 
And tell me once more, as yon rest on my knee. 
The tale of the driven ball.” 

And that battered bit of a willow tree. 
Pegged, dented, and shrivelled by time. 
Looks np in my face till I seem to see 
My friend in his youthful prime. 

A “ perfect picture,” I see you still. 
Looking down from that second shelf; 
They wanted to send you home with the bill. 
But I carried you there myself. 

Then I took you out of the paper bag— 
2.6 I why, you felt like 2.2 ! 

Wiped your face with an oleaginous rag, 
And sent for a bowler or two. 

For years I’d been trying to find a bat 
That wasn’t as hard as a board 
Or as soft as an aged Trilby hat. 

And I’ve looked through many a hoard. 

As I played a ball, on my ears there fell 
Such a saccharine, mellow sound. 

As sweet as the song of the Philomel 
To a man on the “ Underground.” 

“ Come, little bit of a willow tree. 

And tell me the story again— 

The tale of the day of the ‘ century,’ 

In the sunshine after the rain.” 


Many more examples could be shown; fee last 
given, however, in fig. 12, is a choice little stamp of 
Nepal, which is partly on fee Himalayas and abounds 
in wild animals. Native cloth is made there, and 
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Nepal to Calcutta down the Ganges being witnessed, 
from its banks, by hundreds of thousands of his Indian 
Bubjects. 

Ctochin, a small Feudatory State between Tra van core 
and Malabar, in the Madras Presidency, Is full of 
elephant-, tigers, and doer. Ancient tradition says 



Fig. 11.—Nowanuggur (1 docra). 


Fig. Charkhari ti Anna). 


some beautiful decorated copper vessels. It is fee 
country from which the Ghurkas are supposed to have 
originated. Most of the people are Buddhists. Curi¬ 
ous, indeed, is the climate of the country, which is 


that Saint Thomas the Apostle visited the oounlry 
a.d. 62, but there does not seem to be much evidence 
of it. The stamps are quaint and show many curious 
emblems, notably on umbrella, an emblem of power 
and royalty, in oonstant evidence during the recent 
visit of fee Kmperor and Empress of India to fee 
native States, and, of course, at fee great Durbar 



Fig. 10.—jhind (j anna). 


arctic, temperate, or tropical, according to fee alti¬ 
tude reached. The late King of Nepal died during 
the visit of King George. It was there feat fee King- 
Emperor bagged many tigers, his journey back from 



itself. Very interesting indeed is a collection of stamps 
of India or any of our more important dominions 
beyond fee seas, and, rightly, such hobbles are growing 
in popularity. 
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“ So you want to hear how I played that day P 
When you didn’t know what to do. 

When / said ‘ play back,’ that’s the only way 
On a treacherous slab of glue. 

“ I kept you back when you tried to scratch 
Right out at the pitch of the ball : 

You were bound to get bowled, and lose the 
match— 

There was nobody else at all. 

“ You took my advice to play back or hit. 
For on mud that’s the golden rule: 

You can watch the ball when it ‘ does a bit,’ 
And don’t look an absolute fool. 

“ I remember well how you held me straight— 
You were almost touching the stumps ; 
Then you got to the ‘ pitch ’ and chanced 
your fate 

And dug the crowd out of the dumps. 

“And last came the stroke to the ‘Red Brick 
Hutch ’ 

You asked me to tell you about ; 

My courage is good, and by no means ‘ Dutch,’ 
But I flinched as you swung me out. 


“ It was neck or nothing ; I knew that well. 
And I knew that we wanted four ; 

I knew it was ‘ Time ’ at the half-past bell— 
’Twas our very last chance to score. 


“But I did not flinch as we met the ball. 
We were one for that final stroke; 

We planted it into the ‘ Red Brick Hall ’ 
Through the window that it broke. 


“I remember, too, how you washed my face 
With an oleaginous rag. 

And put me away in my resting-place. 

In my greasy old paper bag. 


“ Well, Boss, it is time I was getting back — 
We have talked our fill to-day— 

So hang me again on the dusty rack. 
Where I sha’n’t be ; n the way.” 


And that battered bit of a willow tree 
Still smiles from his hook on the wall ; 
As long as I live his home is with me— 
The greatest friend of them all. 
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Stranae Doings at tbe Court-hoase: 

AN EXCITING TALE OF MYSTERY. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author oj '■ Lni/iitj thr Manor t Shift" *• An Advmturr in T)i*yuiseetc. 


ClfAITKR XII.—ROVKN.SKV THROWS Ur THK SPONGE. 


I n the morning Mr. Bridgman and 
Goodyear arrived upon the scene. 

•St. Judes once more became rife with the 
wildest stories.and speculations concerning 
these last happenings at the Court-house. 
But perhaps none were quite so wild as the 
Teal facts, most of which were uncon¬ 
sciously revealed by the very man who 
with consummate cunning had striven to 
build up the amazing fabrication. That 
man was no other than Paul Rovenskv, 
wounded and sick, at the Court-house. 

For, as he lay tossing in delirium, those 
gathered about his bed listened in amazed 
silence as the weak, wandering voice 
babbled its own undoing, till little by little 
the mystery that had so baffled elucidation 
was explained. 

Then in a few' days, the fever abating, 
Rovensky’s mental condition became quite 
normal, and, Dr. Louden considering his 
injuries of no serious character, the worst 
being the ugly wound on the back of the 
hand, which showed obstinacy in healing, 
regarded him as quite well enough to 
answer the official questions necessary for 
establishing the fate of Mr. Akerston. 

Dr. Louden and Alec were in the room 
at the time of the interview. 

At first Rovenskv, with a desperate 
. effort, sought to build again the structure 
of lies that had crumbled about him. But, 
reading in the faces of those present the 
certainty of their knowledge, he capitu¬ 
lated on the spot. 

“Since you are so mighty sure at last 
that I am not Andrew Akerston, I may as 
well own up ahd say that I am not. 1 
decline, however, to be catechised. 
Instead, I will tell you a story.” He 
looked round upon them, a smile half of 
insolence touching his lips. 

“ I’ve always been fond of ( dramatic 
situations—in my line, you see, by profes¬ 
sion. I am an acfcbr—yet I have never 
placed on a stage a more fascinating role 
than my di ving impersonation of Andrew 
Akerston. But you want my yarn, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Let me warn you.” said the detective 
sternly, “ to be careful. You have not a 
very promising future before you.” 

“ I have never had that,” the other man 
said bitterly, a shadow as of a vain regret 
crossing his face. When he spoke again 
his voice had lost its touch of bravado. 

“ My reai name is Paul Rosconnel. As 
for my professional career, I had the 
capacity for success had I steered a straight 
course and stuck to hard work. But I was 
always on the look-out for some short cut 
to fortune. It was in Cape Town that I 
first met Andrew Akerston. But now 
comes the pith of the whole matter—h9 
was my living counterpart. We were as 
alike as two peas in a pod, the only slight 
difference being in the eyes and height. 
Even the old Kaffir c! ’ whose strange 


tale of the diamonds Akerston had told me, 
was continually making the most grotesque 
mistakes between us. 

“ Now for the rest, you must reverse 
the whole order of my previous story, for 
it was Akerston who was down on his 
luck, and I who, always on the look-out for 
some mad adventure, furnished the money 
to provide the necessary outfit for follow¬ 
ing up the Kaffir’s chart. And when the 
old black fellow died of fever, it was 
Akerston himself who made the murderous 
attack upon me and decamped with the 
diamond, leaving me to my fate. I was 
found by a wandering tribe, who showed 
me every kindness, and nursed me back 
miraculously to health. When I was able 
at last to take up the threads of life I 
again essayed my theatrical career. It 
was years, however, before I returned to 
England. 

“ All the time I had never abandoned 
the hope of tracking Akerston. My final 
happening on him was the merest fluke. It 
was at a large London terminus, where he 
was’ booking for Luchester. I pursued my 
discovery with extreme caution. It 
occurred to me, and herein lies the secret 
of what subsequently followed, to call 
upon him disguised in a role I had once 
played, that of a Polish Jew, named Paul 
Rovensky. I thought I should like to see 
him if I could without recognition on his 
part. I arrived* at the Court-house one 
afternoon; John Crowdy showed me in. I 
heard him explaining to Akerston that a 
very foreign-looking gentleman particu¬ 
larly wished to speak with him. But the 
moment Akerston himself set eyes on me, 
as by some flash of intuition, I saw he 
had penetrated my disguise. His face 
blanched with sudden terror. 4 You know 
who I am,’ I cried, ‘ and I warn you I am 
not to be trifled with.’ Then, speaking 
excitedly, he began telling me that he had 
sold the diamond, and was in reality a 
poor man. But I knew + he lied. Seeing 
nothing further, could be done with him 
in his present frame of mind, I left, saying 
he might expect me on the morrow, and' 
we should then have to decide definitely 
what were our plans. The next day when 
I arrived I met Akerston in the grounds, 
and he himself admitted me to the house. 

“ I had discarded my disguise except for 
the cloak and soft hat. I saw at the first 
glance that, goaded by his fear, .his inten¬ 
tion was, if possible, to carry things 
through amicably. He asked me to dine. I 
accepted the invitation. I expressed a 
aesire to see the stone; to that he objected 
Ctrongly, but I gained my point. He was 
really in a deadly funk all the time. As 
he left me to fetch the gem, listening in¬ 
tently, I could hear him moving in the 
room above. That then was the room in 
which the treasure was concealed. But 
with this my second visit to the Court I 


had already decided upon my course of 
action. After all it would only be a case 
of tit-for-tat. Akerston had had the 
diamond, in his possession for some ten or 
twelve years, it was surely my turn at 
last, and I had determined, by fair means 
or foul, to have a term of ownership my¬ 
self. 

“ As I was sitting in the shadow with 
my back to the light, pondering my future 
plan of campaign, the door opened sud¬ 
denly and Martha Crowdy came in. She 
apologised with some remark about think¬ 
ing we were in the library ; then, seeing me 
alone, exclaimed, ‘ Whatever did you want 
to ask him to stay to dinner for, when 
there’s scarcely a bone in the larder? Am 
I and John to chase yer down one o’ the 
clucks ? ’ Seeing her mistake, 4 That will 
do well,’ I said. 4 I’d wish you joy o’ the 
eating,’ she said. With that she caught 
up a cruet-stand and flounced out of the 
room. Akerston returned. I expressed 
due admiration for the stone, and quietly 
discussed plans. I had never intended 
staying to dinner, and now, evidently to 
his great relief, excused myself from 
doing so. 

44 The night of Akerston’s death I carried 
out my resolve to become the possessor of 
the diamond. I had successfully manipu¬ 
lated the trellis, but as I was entering 
his room through the window Akerston 
sprang out of bed, dragging the clothes 
about him. He stood staring at me, his face 
frozen with horror. Then, before I could 
move a step, or utter a syllable, he just 
flung up his arms with a loud scream and 
sank in a heap to the floor. I bent over 
him, but I felt sure that he was dead. A 
chair crashed over in the distance, steps 
came racing down the gallery. I had 
scarcely time to gain one of the cupboards 
before young Alec entered the apartment. 

“ What followed you know—how he 
went off to St. Judes, leaving Crowdy and 
his wife in charge. I scared them out of 
their senses pretty well by mysterious raps. 
They fled down the stairs, bolting them¬ 
selves into the kitchen. After a moment 
I stepped from my place of hiding. Now 
was my opportunity. Without doubt, but 
for the two old terrified servants secured 
in the room below, T was absolutely alone 
in the house. Searching closely, I came 
upon the boxes, wrenching them open and 
rifling their contents. The booty secured. 
I turned my attention again to Akerston : 
but I had not been deceived—he was 
assuredly dead. It was at this point that 
a sudden wild idea possessed me, inflaming 
my brain with its possibilities. Every¬ 
thing seemed to play into my hands. The 
eccentric habits of Andrew Akerston; his 
isolation at the Court-house, with only two 
old servants as bodyguard, one of them 
already having taken me for the master at 
the Court 
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“ I found a large old attic stowed with 
lumber, and had no difficulty in conceal¬ 
ing the body there. Then I took the dead 
man’s place, and so young Alec and the 
constable found me upon returning. The 
next day, feigning delirium, I drew from 
Mrs. Crowdy all I wanted to know concern¬ 
ing the family history. Then, when the 
investigation at the Court-house had sub¬ 
sided, I buried Andrew Akerston one night 
in the Wilderness. 

A few weeks later, still working mostly 
at night, to make quite sure, I moved a 
Tockery over the spot. 

“ Of subsequent events I need scarcely 
speak : how from various causes my sus¬ 
picion of young Akerston grew, till, cul¬ 
minating in my discovery of the lad and 
the fisherman in the Wilderness one even¬ 
ing, it reached a fever point. I knew I 
should never have another moment’s 
peace. 

“ How my last encounter with the 
nephew ended you already know ; about it 
there is one thing only that affords me 
jiatisfaction. In the midst of my own un¬ 


doing and overthrow I never struck at 
young Alec the blow which might have 
ended his life. That is my story ; you can 
believe of it as much, or as little, as you 
choose.” 

Rosconnel’s voice dropped into silence, 
but those present felt instinctively he had 
spoken the truth. During his recital the 
power of his narrative had seemed to buoy 
him up; now, all at once, he sank back 
wearily upon his pillow. 

Mr. Bridgman's voice broke the silence. 

‘‘Thank you,” he said quietly; ‘‘you 
have informed us of much w T e wanted to 
know. For the present we will not trouble 
you further.” 

“ For the present,” murmured the sick 
man. “ But later-” he broke off lan¬ 

guidly, closing his eyes as though tired and 
wishing to sleep. 

Towards evening Rosconnel’s condition 
grew more serious. Symptoms of blood- 
poisoning appeared from the wound on his 
hand. All that medical aid could do was 
tried on his behalf, but he became rapidly 
worse. Four days after his capture, Paul 
[the end.] 


Rosconnel, with his misspent talents and 
abilities, had passed beyond the bar of 
earthly justice. 

As far as could be ascertained, the ex¬ 
humed body of Andrew Akerston bore no 
trace of bruise or violence—thus bearing 
out the truth of Rosconnel’s statement. 
The diamond when placed upon the 
market fetched a good round price. 

As a recognition of his friend’s services, 
Alec insisted upon presenting Hartley with 
a handsome gold watch. The two spent a 
morning in Luchester selecting the pur¬ 
chase. 

A little later Dr. Ridgeway, the Head 
of Wakefield’s, with whom Alec had 
always been a favourite, invited the lad to 
make for a time a permanent home at the 
College. 

And so it came about that Alec bade 
farewell to the dreary old Court-house by 
the sea, and the gloomy impressions of the 
late sinister events faded gradually, as 
the disagreeable things have a knack of 
doing from the mind and thoughts of 
buoyant youth. 
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TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 

A STORY OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERIES. 


CHAPTER IX.—AGROUND ON BLOW-ME-DOWN. 

T he Spot Cash made for the French 
Shore with all the speed her heels 
could command. The seventeenth of 
August! How near it was to the first of 
September! The firm of Topsail, Arm¬ 
strong, Grimm & Company, with the 
skipper and cook, shivered to think of it. 
Ten more trading days! Not another 
hour could they afford if the Spot Cash 
•would surely make St. John’s harbour on 
the specified day. And she would—she 
must—Archie declared. His honour was 

involved—the honour of them all—of the 
firm of Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm & 
Company. Had not Sir Archibald said so ? 

So in the harbours of the Shore Bill o’ 
Burnt Bay once more tussled valiantly 
with “The Lost Pirate,” and the flags 
flew, and the phonograph ground out invit¬ 
ing music, and Bobby North shook the 
hornpipe out of his active toes, and Bagg 
double-shuffled, and the torches flared, and 
“Kandy for Kids” and “Don’t be 
Foolish and Fully Fooled ” persuaded the 
populace, and Serlor Fakerino created 
mystification, and Billy Topsail employed 
his sweet little pipe most wistfully in the 
old ballad of the coast : 

“ Sure, the chain ’e parted. 

An’ the schooner drove ashoare, 

An’ the wives of the ’ands 
Never saw un any moare, 

No moare 1 

Never saw on any mo-o-o-nre !" 

It was all to good purpose. Trade was 
even brisker than in White Bay. Out 
went the merchandise and in came the 
fish. Nor did the Spot Cash once leave * 
harbour without a hearty, even wistful, 
invitation to return. Within seven days, 
so fast did the fish come aboard, the hold 
had an appearance of plethora Jimmie 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. 

Grimm and Bagg protested that not 
another quintal of fish could be stowed 
aw a}. It was fairly time to think of a 
deck-load. There was still something in 
the cabin : something to be disposed of— 
something to turn into fish. And it was 
Archie who proposed the scheme of 
riddance. 

“ A bargain sale,” said he. “ The very 
thing.” 

“ An’ Jolly Harbour’s the place,” said 
the skipper. 

“Then homeward bound!” shouted 
Archie. 

They ran into Jolly Harbour on the 
wings of a brisk southerly wind—and un¬ 
fortunately in the dusk brought up hard 
and fast on Blow-Me-Down Rock. 

Aground ! They were hard and fast 
aground on Blow-Me-Down Rock in Jolly 
Harbour at high tide. A malignant sea 
made a certainty of it. It lifted the Spot 
Cash, drove her on, and gently deposited 
her with a horrifying list to starboard. 
Where was the first of September now ? 
How was the firm to—to—what was it 
Sir Archibald had said ?—yes; how was 
the firm to “liquidate its obligations” 
on the appointed day? 

“ By gettin’ the Spot Cash afloat,” said 
Bill o’ Burnt Bay, tersely. 

“ And a pretty time we’ll have,” 
groaned Archie. 

A pretty time they had, indeed, when 
daylight came. And when they had ex¬ 
hausted both strength and ingenuity, the 
Spot Cash was still high and dry. There 
was nothing for it but to enlist the help of 
the Grand Lake, the mail steamer of that 
coast, which was due at Hook-and-Line 
Harbour, across the bay, on the following 
morning. It was determined, then, that 
Billy Topsail should be left in charge of 
the "schooner while the skipper and crew 


put out to Hook-and-Line to fetch the 
steamer. If the steamer had passed when 
they got there—well, she would not return 
for a fortnight. In that event the firm 
of Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm & Com¬ 
pany would not be able to “liquidate its 
obligations” on the day agreed upon. 


chapter x, —the “grand lake” in- 
haste. 

Skipper Bill and the punt of the 
stranded Spot Cash made the harbour 
at Hook-and-Line in good season to inter¬ 
cept the Grand Lake. She was due—she 
would surely steam in—that very day, eaid 
the men of Hook-and-Line. And it seemed 
to Archie Armstrong that everything now- 
depended on the Grand Lake. It would 
be hopeless—Skipper Bill had said so, and 
the boys needed no telling—it would be 
hopeless to attempt to get the Spot Cash 
off Blow-Me-Down Rock without the 
steamer’s help. 

“ I’d not trust those Jolly Harbour folk 
very far,” said Bill o’ Burnt Bay. “ They 
got a bad reputation as wreckers. ’Tis 
a queer idea they’ve got: that what the 
sea casts up belong i to the men that can 
take it. They’ll call the Spot Cash a 
wreck, quick enough. I hope that Billy 
Topsail keeps his eyes open.” 

This was a horrifying confession; and 
Archie Armstrong knew that Skipper Bill 
was not only wise in the ways of the 
French Shore, but was neither a man to 
take a hopeless view nor one needlessly 
to excite anxiety. When Bill o’ Burnt 
Bay admitted his fear that Billy Topsail 
had neither the strength nor the wit to 
save the Spot Cash from the hardy 
folk of Jolly Harbour, he meant more than 
he said. The affairs of Topsail, Arm¬ 
strong, Grimm & Company seemed to be 
in a bad way. It was now more than a 
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mere matter of liquidating an obligation 
on the first of September ; the problem 
was of liquidating it at all. 

“ Wisht the Grand, Lake would ’urry 
up,” said Bagg. 

“I’d like t’ save some splinters o’ the 
schooner, anyway,” the skipper chuckled, 
in a ghastly way, “ even if we do lose the 
cargo.” 

It occurred all at once to Archie Arm¬ 
strong that Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm & 
Company were not only in obligation for 
the debt to Armstrong & Company, but 
were responsible for a chartered craft 
which was not insured. 

“ A thousand dollars—a cold thousand 
dollars— and the Spot Cash!” he ex¬ 
claimed, aghast. 

“ Wisht she’d ’urry up,” Bagg re¬ 
peated. 

Archie, pacing the wharf, his hands 
deep in his pockets, his face haggard and 
white, recalled that his father had once 
told him that many a man had been 
ruined by having too large a credit. And 
Archie had had credit—much credit. A 
mere boy with a thousand dollars of 
credit! With a thousand dollars of credit 
in merchandise and coin and the unques¬ 
tioned credit of chartering a schooner! 
He realised that it had been much—too 
much. Somehow or other, as he feverishly 
paced the wharf at Hook-and-Line, the 
trading venture seemed infinitely larger 


and more precarious than it had in his 
father’s office on the rainy day when the 
lad had so blithely proposed it. He under¬ 
stood, now, why it was that other boys 
could not stalk confidently into the offices 
of Armstrong & Company and be outfitted 
for a trading voyage. 

His father’s faith—his father’s indul¬ 
gent fatherhood—had provided the all-too- 
large credit for his ruin. 

“ Wisht she’d ’urry up,” Bagg sighed. 

“Just now,” Archie declared, looking 
Skipper Bill in the eye, “ it’s up to Billy 
Topsail.” 

“ Billy’s a good boy,” said the skipper. 

Little Donald North—who had all along 
been a thoroughly serviceable but incon¬ 
spicuous member of the crew—began to 
shed unwilling tears. 

“ Wisht she’d ’urry up,” Bagg whim¬ 
pered. 

“ There she is! ” Skipper Bill roared. 

It was true. There she was. Far off at 
sea—away beyond Grief Head at the en¬ 
trance to Hook-and-Line—the smoke of a 
steamer BUrely appeared, a black cloud in 
the misty glowering day. It was the Grand 
Lake. There was no other steamer on 
the coast. Cap’n Hand—Archie’s friend, 
Cap’n Hand, with whom he had sailed on 
the sealing voyage of the stout old Dic¬ 
tator —was in command. She would soon 
make harbour. Archie’s load vanished; 
from despair he was lifted suddenly into 
(To be continued.) 


a wild hilarity which nothing would 
satisfy but a roaring wrestle with Skipper 
Bill. The Grand Lake would presently 
be in; she would proceed full steam to 
Jolly Harbour; she would pass a line to 
the Sitot Cash; she would jerk the little 
schooner from her rocky berth on Blow- 
Me-Down, and presently that self-same 
wilful little craft would be legging it for 
St. John’s. 

But was it the Grand Lake? 

“ Lads,” the skipper declared, when the 
steamer was in view, “ it sure is the Grand 
Lake.” 

They watched her. 

“ Queer! ” Skipper Bill muttered, at 
last. 

“What’s queer? ” asked Archie. 

“ She should be turnin’ in,” the skipper 
replied. “What’s Cap’n Hand thinkin’ 
about ? ” 

“ Wisht she’d 'urry up,” said Bagg. 

The boys were bewildered. The steamer 
should by this time have had her nose 
turned toward Hook-and-Line. To round 
Grief Head she was keeping amazingly far 
otft to sea. 

“ Wonderful queer ! ” said the anxious 
skipper. 

The Grand Lake steamed past Hook- 
and-Line and disappeared in the mist. 
Evidently she was in haste. Presently 
there was not so much as a trail of smoke 
to be descried at sea. 



THE SILENT SCRIBE. 

HOW EWART STANIER LAID THE FOUNDATION OF HIS FORTUNES. 
By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Dumb Chief ” “ The Had Yathrht," etc. 

CHAPTER II.—EWART IS INTERESTED IN MAUKYAN. 


M aukyan is one of the Shan States, 
of which there are more than fifty, 
ranging from the 12,000 square miles of 
Kengtung down to the twenty square miles 
of Namtok. They are ruled by native 
chiefs, under the Administration of British 
India. Maukyan, of which Mr. Stanier 
had been taking the temporary oversight, 
was Borne 400 square miles in area, and of 
this semi-independent State the Deputy 
Commissioner had an interesting account 
to give. 

“ Owing to Mr. Wilson’s serious illness 
and his removal to Rangoon, Maukyan was 
left without a Resident British official, and 
at the present moment the ship of State 
needs careful steering. It was impossible 
for Captain Ross to be freed from his 
onerous post at Government House, 
Maymyo, at a moment's notice, so I had 
to step into the breach. Only four British 
officials have visited Maukyan, for it lies 
over a hundred miles from the nearest rail, 
and the fourth official, Lieutenant Tucker, 
is home on leave, so there was only the 
Deputy Commissioner of Nyaungledaung 
to fall back on. Wherefore, off I went to 
Tevisit my old friend the Sawbwa of 
Maukyan.” 

“ The Sawbwa is the native prince, isn’t 
he?” inquired Ewart. 

" Yes, Ewart. The Sawbwa of Maukyan 
has ruled his country well, adopting and 
adapting British methods in a most de¬ 
lightful way, so that his country is pro¬ 
sperous and happy. Sadly enough, there 


seems to be no one to succeed him, at least 
no one who can be expected to govern the 
State with any degree of success. Lately 
the Sawbwa had been breaking up, he has 
never recovered his great sorrow of a dozen 
years ago when his only son was swept 
away by the sudden bursting of a river 
bank. He will name no successor, though 
Wilson has constantly urged the old prince 
to do so. The Sawbwa’s young brother-in- 
law seems the only likely claimant that 
the Government will recognise; but the 
Sawbwa has, latterly, taken a strange anti¬ 
pathy to Sein Ong—the brother-in-law just 
mentioned. Now, listen. Ewart . . . you 
have seen Sein Ong this evening.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ewart. “Was 
that stumpy man in baggy pants the 
probable successor to the SawbwaBhip of 
Maukyan ? ” 

“Yes, the man on the Shan pony who 
had the mysterious interview with Oo 
Adeksa in the jungle clearing was Sein 
Ong, at present Prime Minister of 
Maukyan.” 

“ Then why in the name of all that’s 
wonderful was Sein Ong handing over that 
bagful of rupees to the head-monk? ” 

“That remains to be ascertained,” said 
Mr. Stanier. 

The following morning the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner made a diplomatic call upon Oo 
Adesha. and gave the old monk to under¬ 
stand that he was cognisant of the strange 
interview beside the pool on the previous 
evening. 


Oo Adehsa had a simple enough explan¬ 
ation to offer. The old Shan monk, whose 
cremation Ewart had witnessed, was a 
brother of the Shan stranger that had come 
the previous evening to hear of his rela¬ 
tive’s welfare. 

“ Had you not informed the Shan 
stranger of hjs brother’s, the monk’s, 
death, 0 Holy One? ” queried Mr. Stanier 
speaking in Burmese. 

“ We knew not, O White Lord, where 
our departed monk’s brother dwelt, there¬ 
fore we could send no message to him, 
seeing we have heard neither his name 
nor of his home. Thus he comes, thus he 
goes—even as last evening, as thy in¬ 
formant has, doubtless, told thee.” 

The Deputy Commissioner perceived that 
Oo Adehsa had no idea that the whole of 
the interview had been witnessed by no 
less a person than the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner himself. But he revealed nothing; 
he simply asked : “Why comes the Shan 
stranger thus, O Holy One, and why goe* 
he thus, as if he were a jackal that shunned 
the light? ” 

“ That I know not, 0 White Lord ; it 
has been his custom so to do for many 
monsoons. The departed monk, when in 
the body, was wont to meet his brother, 
and many times I have accompanied the 
holy brother to meet the worldly brother. 
Yesterday, for the first time. I took the* 
holy brother’s place, seeing he has attained 
to Neikban, and I have succeeded to his 
late office. I know little else, save that 
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the coffers of our holy monastery benefit by 
the good Shan’s visit.” 

Mr. Stanier saw there was no further 
information to be gained; the late head- 
monk could have revealed much, but his 
secrets had died with him; and Oo Adehsa 
was evidently unaware that the Shan 
stranger was Sein Ong, Prime Minister of 
Maukyan. Either Sein Ong or his monk- 
brother wished their relationship to re¬ 
main a secret; hence the secret meeting- 
place in the jungle. The gift of silver 
was not an unusual gift for a wealthy man 
to make. So, possibly, after all, decided 
Mr. Stanier, he had been seeking a mystery 
where there was none. 

Ewart, however, could never quite dis¬ 
miss from his memory the pensive glance 
of the Silent Scribe; so, although the mys¬ 
tery of the Shan stranger would appear to 
be solved, Ewart still hoped for an oppor¬ 
tunity of probing into the identity of the 
Silent Scribe, whose glance begged for 
help, but whose actions seemed to fear it. 

One afternoon Ewart and Maung Hla 
visited Oo Adehsa to present him with a 
copy of the English Bible, translated into 
Burmese. The old monk had presented 
the British boy with a manuscript of Bur¬ 
mese legends, and Mr. Stanier had sug¬ 
gested the return gift as one that would be 
welcomed—as, indeed, it was. 

The presentation of the Bible having 
been performed with due solemnity, 
Ewart Stanier glanced round the parawun 


Adehsa. But what did the Silent Scribe, 
Oo Thadeit, know of Maukyan ? Was Oo 
Thadeit a Shan ? Did Oo Thadeit wish 
to communicate with Maukyan ? 

In an urgent whisper, Ewart begged for 
further particulars, but the face of the 
Scribe was set again in its dull apathetic 
mask, and the lips were tightly com¬ 
pressed. The Koyins, whose attention had 
been gained by the wily Moung Hla during 
the short dialogue just recorded, were now 
glancing suspiciously at the Silent Scribe, 
who picked up a strip of palm leaf and 
continued his customary work of copying 
manuscript. No further elucidation could 
be looked for, and Ewart determined to 
defer his investigations till the morrow, 
for the mystery must be cleared up, 
decided Ewart; not only was there the 
pathetic appeal of the Scribe’s eyes, but 
there was a promise of something sensa¬ 
tional when the connection between the 
Silent Scribe and Maukyan was explained. 

Accordingly, on the morrow Ewart and 
Moung Hla again visited the Kyaung. 
The pleading eyes were awaiting Ewart, 
and were trying to say many things. So, 
while Moung Hla showed the Koyins an 
English illustrated journal, Ewart, noting 
that he was not being w’atched, asked the 
Scribe what it was he desired. 

Oo Thadeit did not speak ; he thrust a 
leaf qf manuscript towards Ewart, with 
signs for him to conceal it. 

Quickly Ewart thrust the strange docu- 


port the light of conversation; the shadows 
have deepened, but the gleam of the young 
thakin's words have been as light in dark¬ 
ness. Assuredly, the Holy Buddha knows 

I have not yet ascended many rungs of the 
Ladder of Existence, not yet am I pre¬ 
pared to attain the Great Peace, for the 
blood stirs within me, and / would be a 
man and not a monk. One more vision has 
come to me of late; Maukyan is as a not 
who opens to me. a world where grows the 
thitmin on the hillsides, where the young 
green rice-shoots peer above the water, 
where there are those who love Oo Thadeit, 
who has no name end knows not whence 
he came. Assuredly, the young white 
thakin knows Maukyan; assuredly, the. 
young white thakin will pray the good nut 
Maukyan that I, Oo Thadeit, may enter 
into the Kingdom of talking men." 

There was a suspicious huskiness in 
Mr. Stanier’s voice as he concluded read¬ 
ing the quaint epistle, and Ewart’s eyes 
were moist; it was the call of a poor 
imprisoned soul which longed to be free, 
yet was not capable of freeing itself. 

“ Evidently, Ewart,” said Mr. Stanier, 

II you have imbued the Silent Scribe with 
longings for that freedom which is a 
British subject’s heritage; but when a 
young fellow has lived the silent life for 
years, as Oo Thadeit has, it means a com¬ 
plete revolution of his being to shake off 
the fetters of subjugation and, as he 
quaintly puts it, enter into the Kingdom 
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for the usual greeting of the pleading eyes 
of the Silent Scribe. The latter sat in 
the usual position, working, and seemingly 
dead to all else save the manuscripts 
before him. The pathetic glance came in 
due course, but there was something 
else. The scribe was agitated beyond 
his wont; the eyes seemed to plead for 
help. Ewart announced loudly that he 
wished to examine the foot that had been 
crushed at the pongyi byan ; and as he bent 
low over the now perfectly healed scar, 
he quietly said in Burmese : “ There is 
trouble in thy eyes, O Silent Scribe. If 
thou dost need help, come to the Commis¬ 
sioner’s bungalow, for there none can 
molest thee.” 

” Kaung thee, thakin—Chon daw lah 
mai — Maukyan,” came the words from the 
Silent Scribe’s mouth, as if it were an 
infinite effort to Bpeak them, and as if he 
were scarcely sure how the words were 
pronounced. The first phrase was simply 
an acquiescence to Ewart’s proposal, equi¬ 
valent to ‘‘Very good, sir”—that is to 
say, the Scribe was prepared to take 
refuge at the Staniers’ bungalow, if occa¬ 
sion arose, for his second phrase was 
evidently meant for ** I will come.” But 
the last word puzzled Ewart for a minute 
—“ Maukyan.” “ Mauk ” meant—oh, 
what did it mean ? Maukyan, of course ! 
Maukyan, the Shan State which his father 
had lately been administering; Maukyan 
whence had come Sein Ong to visit Oo 


ment inside his coat, and soon was hurry¬ 
ing homeward. The palm leaf was 
covered with the circular caligraphy of 
the Burmans, and a glance at the 
manuscript proved to Ewart that his 
father’s assistance in translation was 
necessary. 

The manuscript was decidedly difficult 
to follow at first glance, and Mr. Stanier 
pored over it for some time ere he gave 
the following translation of the strange 
document : 

‘‘ I, who hare no name, save Oo Thadeit, 
know not who l am, whence l came, or 
whither l go, but assuredly knowledge 
comes to me in dreams. The young 
English thakin has his own name, and 
knows whence he came and whither he 
goes—and I would be even as he. There 
is a dream that visits me; and behold 
I am a little one and there are other little 
ones, but they are not acolytes, they wear 
silk dresses, and I speak to them. There 
is another dream; and behold there is 
much watt-r, and 1 flee before it, but 
always as the water is about to overwhelm 
me 1 awake, so I never know the message 
of the. dream-water. There is another 
vision, and this comes by day as well as 
by night; I am brought by He-who-smiles- 
and-hates to a monastery, and my tongue 
is touched and I am, henceforth, to be 
dumb; often I rebel, but ever hurt follows 
speech, and I am but a little one. So 
the shadows have fallen, and I cannot sup- 


of talking men. He confesses that he can¬ 
not sustain the life of a monk, yet he is 
bound by all his habits to the silent life. 
His ‘ visions ’ are, undoubtedly, the indis¬ 
tinct memories of early days, and certainly 
1 He-who-smiles-and-hates ’ must be the 
man who immured him in the Kyaung. If 
only we could unearth He-who-smiles-and- 
hates we should very soon establish the 
identity of the Silent Scribe, and, if his 
parents are still living, suggest to them 
that their son he freed of his vow, seeing 
he is so unhappy. I think Maukyan is 
the key to the mystery. Oo Thadeit 
thinks Maukyan is a good nat, or spirit, 
but no doubt he refers to the Shan State 
where the Scribe was born. If only I had 
seen this manuscript two months ago, I 
should have made inquiries while I was 
Acting Resident in Maukyan. I wonder if 
Sein Ong knows anything about the matter. 
I will write Captain Ross, who is now 
duly installed as the British Resident at 
Maukyan.” 

Ewart took the translation of the 
pathetic manuscript, which, had been jotted 
down on a sheet of notepaper, and retired 
to a little arbour in the compound, there 
to sit and think. 

Maukyan—the key word ! . . . Mauk¬ 
yan, whose Prime Minister had visited 
Oo Adehsa . . . Prime Minister, Sein 
Ong. the probable successor of the 
Sawbwa . . . Maukyan, whose Sawbwa 
had no heir, his only son swept away by 
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the bursting of a bund . . . Maukyan, 
whose future ruler had been thus over¬ 
whelmed by the waters—Stay ! Did not 
the Silent Scribe dream of much water? 
Had not Oo Thadeit come to the monastery 
twelve years ago?—Oo Adehsa had said 



so. Had not the Sawbwa lost his Bon a 
dozen years ago?—Mr. Stanier had said 
so . . . No, such a wild theory was 
untenable. And yet it might be—it might 
be ! 

The Britisher jumped to his feet, and 




though the thermometer stood at 110° 
Fahrenheit in the shade, he capered round 
as if he were amongst Arctic snows instead 
of under a tropical sun. Then he rushed 
to his father’s study. 

(To be concluded.) 




My Vagrant Vipers-. 

THE STORY OF A THRILLING EXPERIENCE IN PALESTINE 

Told by PHILIP J. BALDENSPERQER, and set down by FREDERIC LEES. 


M X friend PhilipBaldensperger—author, 
orientalist, traveller, and bee-master— 
was buried in his morning newspaper, and 
when the world’s affairs, as recorded by 
the Parisian Journal, were eugrossing his 
attention 1 knew that he liked to be left 
to his reflections. So I leant on the para¬ 
pet of my terrace, overlooking a green 
valley and the Mediterranean, and, whilst 
watching a distant liner pass on its way to 
Egypt, waited for him to speak. Sud¬ 
denly an exclamation made me turn. 

“Read this,” said my friend, handing 
me the paper and directing my attention 
to a cablegram from New York, “ and 
then 1 will tell you of an incident in my 
own life which furnishes a very curious 
parallel.” 

The telegram was headed * * A Vessel 
Invaded by Serpents,” and ran as follows : 

“ A German steamer has just arrived in 
the roadstead of New York after a cross¬ 
ing which was full of anguish. Here are 
the incidents related by the crew, who are 
still suffering from a veritable terror. On 
leaving Calcutta, the vessel took with it 
a large box containing a collection of 
serpents, including several cobras, the 
most venomous reptiles of India, consigned 
to a large dealer in New \ T ork. Four days 
after the departure of the ship it was 
discovered that the cage had been badly 
closed and that the serpents had escaped. 
Terror spread on board. On the following 
day a sailor was bitten by one of the 
cobras and died almost immediately, a 
prey to the most atrocious suffering. The 
sailors then set to work to hunt the dan¬ 
gerous reptiles, but with little success, so 
that during the whole of the crossing they 
were panic-stricken. Terrorised, the men 
dared hardly take a step, and consequently 
neglected their duties. This invisible 
danger of death—death without the saving 
quality of heroism—paralysed every one of 
them. Several of the sailors have arrived 
in New Y'ork suffering from nervous 
trembling. Steps are being taken to rid 
the ship of her dangerous guests.” 

"An a rule, I am sceptical about these 
yarns from across the Atlantic,” said 
Baldensperger, when I had finished read¬ 
ing and taken a seat opposite to him, 
“ but in this case there is nothing improb¬ 
able in the Journal story. Snakes have 
a nasty habit sometimes of getting loose, 
and. as I myself have been in a very 
similar position to that of the sailors of 
the German liner referred to, T can well 
understand the mental tortures through 
which they passed. 

“ Some twenty years ago. before I left 
Palestine and settled down in Nice, I was 
engaged in collecting snakes and other 
reptiles for a dealer in Mannheim. My 
work as a bee keeper—the owner of many 
hundreds of hives, placed here and there 


in the neighbourhood of Jaffa—frequently 
took me on long excursions into the 
country, so that I had many an excellent 
opportunity for finding fine specimens for 
my German customer. There were some 
snakes, however, which I had a difficulty 
in running to earth myself. That deadly 
viper, the Duboia xanthina t was one of 
them. These, therefore, I obtained from 
the natives, whenever I could come across 
men who were bold enough to face these 
horrible reptiles in their native haunts. 

“ One fine day in the spring I was 
sauntering about the streets of Jaffa. The 
cosmopolitan inhabitants of the town had 
crowded to the market place, where the 
finest vegetables were spread out on the 
ground, and the fellahat (peasant women) 
were calling out to the passers-by to admire 
their goods. At the far end of the market 
the people had gathered in a Crowd around 
an itinerant showman, and were express¬ 
ing their astonishment at his feats by such 
cries as Allah !—Ma aha Allah ! —and 
Yekhrob be to! Drawing near and looking 
over the shoulders of the spectators, I 
beheld a stout negro Dervish, performing 
with three or four black, spotted, and rose- 
grey serpents. Foreseeing that the man 
might be useful to me, and determined to 
make his acquaintance, I pushed myself to 
the front and. stooping down, picked up 
the spotted snake, a Zameni*. which, 
though fierce in attack, I knew was harm¬ 
less as to the venom. The people were 
amazed, and, possibly thinking that this 
was part of the performance, began to 
throw coppers of ten or twenty paras to¬ 
wards the Dervish, who, eagerly collecting 
them, soon had quite a pile in the tin 
beside his serpent bag. 

“ On seeing my movement the Dervish 
got up and approached me, saying, in a 
low voice. ‘Are you of the cornoration? 
If so, half of the takings shall be yours. 
But keep still.’ We exchanged signs and 
low-spoken words, and finally I agreed to 
receive him at my father’s country-house, 
some two miles from the town; but en¬ 
joined him, if he kept the appointment, 
not to come without snakes. 

“ Two days later he turned up with half- 
a-dozen specimens of the harmless kind. 
But I wanted serpents of the viner class. 
‘ Only vipers will satisfy me,’ said T, ‘ and 
if you can find them forme the price shall 
be a good one.’ The offer of a good reward 
temnted hun. and v'thin a week he came 
to me with a huge Dahoia xanthina , mea¬ 
suring three feet long. By-and-bv he 
brought more, and soon T had a very large 
collection of these deadly creatures. 

“ T found, however, that the Daboia was 
a difficult creature to accustom to a cage. 
Many of those T had refused food for 
many months, until, in fact, they died. 
One lasted for fourteen months without 


food. Tired of seeing them obstinately 
refuse nourishment, I removed them from 
their cage and placed them by twos and 
threes in open tin cans, about three feet 
high, and with sand at the bottom. A Pales¬ 
tine viper is very heavy and cannot stand 
erect, as the serpents of the Coluber class 
do, and I decided that there was no danger 
in leaving the tins open. But one morning 
a young dog dropped into one of them and 
received a hit. Three minutes after he 
ceased to cry! twenty minutes later he 
was dead ! This incident terrified me, so I 
removed the tins to a closed room, where 
I kept the bee-keeping appliances, the 
extractors, and so on. 

“ The walls of this room, let me point 
out, were unplastered, and my sister in¬ 
law’s bedroom was above. Now, one night, 
long after ten o’clock, I was startled by a 
sharp rap at my door. I opened it. and 
there stood my sister-in-law, barefooted, 
and with terror plainly written on her 
face. 

“ ‘ Come quick ! ’ she said. ‘ I am afraid 
there are two or three serpents in my 
room.’ As pale as death, I dashed across 
the landing to her bedroom, and there, 
sure enough, were three of my hugest 
Daboias —one on her bed, another on the 
carpet, and the third behind the cupboard. 

“ I had received a very good order for 
half-a-dozen of these creatures, and, await¬ 
ing the time when I should have the full 
number, I had put the three which had 
escaped in a tin can. As they had cost 
me a good deal of time and money to get 
them, you may imagine that I was anxious 
to take them alive and unhurt. In a 
moment I had thought out a plan for 
attaining my object. ‘ If the three com¬ 
bine in an attack,’ said I to myself, ‘ I 
shall be killed before a quarter of an hour 
is over. But that is very unlikely.’ For 
I knew that Daboias only defend them¬ 
selves when attacked directly. So, whilst 
my sister-in-law was fetching one of my 
treble-wired cages (long boxes with sliding 
doors and wired ends, in which I sent rep¬ 
tiles to Europe), I rapidly seized a pair 
of fire-tongs which were lying on the 
hearth and prepared to carry out my 
manoeuvres. I first of all directed my 
attention to the Daboia on the carpet. But 
I had no sooner taken a step in her direc¬ 
tion than she menacingly raised her head 
and, wagging it, made a dart towards me. 
Keeping my eyes well upon her, straining 
with all the power of my mind to retain 
control of my nerves, I swiftly advanced 
my pair of tongs and dexterously caught 
her by the neck. How T succeeded in 
doing it so neatly I cannot for the life of 
me imagine ; and it has ever been a wonder 
to me. too. how I managed to pet. the 
writhing reptile into the cage. But succeed 
I did. The strain, however, was terrible. 
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Cold sweat poured from my forehead, my 
breathing was quick and short, and no 
one will be surprised to hear that my hand 
was beginning to tremble. 

“Now, in my anguish—first, for the 
danger which was over and for my own 
responsibility; secondly, for a possible 
attack from the two remaining Daboius — 
a horrible nervous fit seized me, and I 
failed to hold the lantern in my left hand 
perfectly straight. The result was that the 
flame struck the circular piece of glass, 
and with a sharp report it cracked. Had 
not my wife and sister-in-law been there 
as terrified spectators, I should have im¬ 
mediately fled. But 1 felt that that would 
never do; whatever happened, 1 had to 
stand there and bear myself like a man. 
Fortunately, the cracked glass was only 
incidental, and no attack followed from 
the serpent coiled on the bed. So, once 
more screwing up my courage, I went for 
her and got her by the neck and into the 
box as quickly as the first Daboia. 

“ Though still trembling with fear for 
what might have happened, I felt over¬ 
joyed at the thought that two of my foes 
were disposed of. But I had yet the third 
to face. And what a terrible one! Foi 
she measured about four feet and, being 
fresh from the fields, was in fighting con¬ 
dition. I am inclined to think that this 
third Daboia was the real culprit that is 
to say, that, by giving the others a leg 
up ’—faimnt la courte irhe.lle ., as we say 
in French, she had been the means of 
escape to her two companions. 

“As I have already said, the third viper 
was behind the cupboard. This was on 
the right-hand side of the room, and, as 
I was holding the lantern in my left hand, 
the shadow of my body was projected 
against the wall. My shadow very much 
puzzled the Daboia. and. instead of attack¬ 
ing me. she repeatedly darted at my 
silhouette. Seeing that I could take advan¬ 
tage of this mistake of hers, I approached! 
with a stick in my hand and squeezed hei 
against the wall. Then, instructing my 
sister-in-law to hold the lantern, 1 once 
more seized the tongs and prepared to 
make a grab at the reptile’s head. I found, 
however, that it was impossible to reach 
it; so, dropping my stick, I got hold of 
her tail and began to pull her from behind 
the piece of furniture. 

“ These nasty serpents are exceedingly 
elastic, and as I slowly drew her out she 
twisted and twisted, and I was terribly 
afraid that any moment I might receive a 
blow. But the tongs were ever ready to 
ward off an attack. I could easily have 
killed her there and then ; but I hesitated 
to do this, for she was a really beautiful 
specimen, and worth the most dangerous 
effort. So I quietly brought down the 
tongs just behind her head and, ceasing 
to pull at her tail, seized her with my hand 
and pressed hard. I had got hold of her 
so near the head that she could not turn 
and bite; all that she was able to do was 
to coil her cold body round and round my 
arm, in a vain endeavour to wrench herself 
away. 

“ And thus I carried her to the cage. 
Slowly but surely I managed to get her 
body inside, up to the neck. Then, when 
I judged that the proper moment had 
come, I let go and closed the sliding door. 
The Daboia fell into the box, raging like 
a mad thing. Never have I seen an animal 
in such a state of fury. She hissed and 
blew and struck herself against the wire- 
cloth until everybody was horrified. 

“ We then retired to our beds, but, as 
far as I was concerned, not to rest. I 
should not like to pass such another night 


as that! In my dreams I imagined that 
hundreds of serpents were surrounding me 
and pointing their raised heads in my 
direction. Pale, frightened girls were try¬ 
ing to escape from these creatures, and I 
was powerless to move a finger to assist 
them. I had a vision of my sister-in-law 
lying dead. My father-in-law called me a 
murderer; my parents would have nothing 
more to do with me; and every now and 
then I would start up in bed, with the 
perspiration running from my forehead, to 
catch another of my vagrant vipers. When 
dawn came the sheets of my bed were 
wet through. t 

“ But wait! I have not come to the end 
of my story yet. On going into my serpent 
room the next morning I discovered, to 
my horror, that four of my vipers had 
escaped. Where could the fourth reptile 
be? The house in which we lived had 
formerly been a chapel, and was much out 
of repair. In which hole or corner was it 
lurking, to dart forth and kill one or other 
of us? I decided that it was best not 
to tell anybody that a fourth snake was 
wandering about, and with this dreadful 
secret I went about for a whole week. 


“ One morning, as I was working among 
my hives, I felt a slight movement at my 
feet, and on looking down saw my lost 
deaf adder.* My blood seemed to run 
cold and stop. The serpent took no notice 
of me, but glided quietly over my boots. 
No sooner had her tail left me than I 
pounced on a board which was lying near 
and went in pursuit. And, by using this 
piece of wood as a shield, 1 succeeded, as 
I had done in the case of her black com¬ 
rade of a few days before, in pinning her 
down and seizing her head. 

“ When I had got my half-dozen 
Daboias together I packed them with 
several hundred other reptiles and took 
them down to the steamer in the roadstead 
of Jaffa. The shipping agency had de¬ 
clined to take the responsibility of sending 
serpents to Europe, and told me to make 
the best bargain I could with the captain 
of the ship. When I arrived on board and 
put my request before Captain C- h« 

"* Th» fiahoia ninth inn is referred to in the I’salms 
(lviii. 4) as “ The deaf adder that stoppeth her ear." 
and is stdl known in the immovable Hast as the 
Tartcha, or deaf one. 


flushed with anger and threatened to 
throw me and my cages overboard, i had 
to parley with him for more than an hour 
and assure him that, the boxes being very 
strongly constructed, the snakes inside 
were absolutely secure. Finally he con¬ 
sented to accept them, and, having paid 
his fee, I wished him a lion coyaye. 


“A few words, by way of conclusion, 
on the subject of the bite of the Daboia 
xanthina. A Dervish friend of mine, whom 

I had warned against this dangerous 
species, had confidence in his Lord—the 
Viper charmer. He evidently was un¬ 
acquainted with the verse in the Psalms 
which says of these deaf adders that they 
‘ will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely.’ For one day 
he was found dead with a Daboia (itself 
dead) in his closely clenched hand. He 
had pressed the reptile’s h?ad, and she had 
left her poison in his blood. As a rule, 
these vipers do not attack, and are there¬ 
fore supposed to be ‘(harmed’ by the 
viper charmer,or, as we call him inArabio. 

II erfa'i. The really harmless ones, such 


as the blue-black Zamen : g carbonari •», or 
the red and brownish Aenculap, are sup¬ 
posed by the general public to be dan¬ 
gerous. Nevertheless, the latter species 
attacks very easily. In fact, more than 
once have I had to fight them; when in 
pursuit of them they would turn round and 
fly towards my face. But though I have 
caught many serpents in my time, both 
dangerous and harmless, and some in very 
awkward positions, never, were I to live 
until I am a hundred, shall I forget that 
horrible night in the old home in Pales¬ 
tine. Well indeed can I understand those 
sailors suffering from nervous breakdown 
when they reached New York the other 
day, after a crossing during which death 
daily lurked in every nook and corner.’’ 




[Photo: LAURENCE & Co., Paris and .Vicr. 

Mr. Philip J. Baldenspcrger and one of the huge Daboia vipers which he collected in Palestine. 
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(If'ifA Illustrations by GF.OKGF. I'ONTIN.) 


O URS was a most exciting meeting. I 
had been up to the flagstaff—a 
favourite haven for the residents of Hong- 
Kong on a hot day—and hailing a coolie 
at the terminus of the cable tramway, 
which saves one a terrific climb or descent, 
was being lulled into a gentle doze by the 
rocking of the rickshaw’, when a chorus of 
yells brought me to my senses. 

A rickshaw’ shot round the corner sud¬ 
denly, and my coolie, having too much speed 
on to pull up, ran into the other with a 
crash that sent me sprawling into the road. 
I was unhurt save for a few scratches, and 
speedily regained my feet. 

The occupant of the other rickshaw was 
a boy of about my own age, and was appar¬ 
ently unhurt. Our coolies, who had been 
yelling Chinese epithets at each other, at 
this stage came to blow’s, when, sighting a 
policeman approaching on the run, they 
took to their heels, leaving us in possession 
of two rickshaws very much the worse for 
wear. 

“ I’m pleased to meet you, but regret the 
lack of formality,” remarked my com¬ 
panion in misfortune. “ My name is 
James Honeybourne, but everyone calls me 
Jerry. But let’s get away from here 
before that rabble arrives,” he added, as 
a motley crowd of Chinese approached to 
see what the trouble was about. 

As we dived down the first side street 
I said, “ My name is Dodds — Thomas 
William Dodds, commonly called Tom, 
and when we ran you down 1 was on my 
way back to the Hanq-Konq, where I 
arrived only yesterday from England, ex¬ 
pecting to find my father here to meet 


CHAPTER I. 

me, but instead I was met by an old friend 
of hiB—Colonel Grafton — who tells me that 
the pater has been detained in Peking on 
some diplomatic business and cannot 
return here for at least a month.” 

“ How jolly ! ” said my companion. We 
are both in the same fix, for my folks have 
gone to Manila, leaving me to the care of 
some old friends of theirs—the Bagshaws 
— and we will be able to have a glorious 
time together. They are old people, and 
cannot get about very much, so they send 
me around with John Lin, their Chinese 
servant, who speaks fair English and 
knows all the places worth seeing. This 
afternoon, however, John was unable to 
come, so I hired a rickshaw for a couple 
of hours to ride around, when I met you,” 
said he, with a hearty laugh at the remem¬ 
brance of the meeting. 

“Come along to the hotel and have tea 
with us,” said I. 11 I was hurrying to 
get back so as not to keep the colonel 
waiting, when I ran you down. He told 
me he would be there at four, and we 
have just ten minutes.” 

“ All right.” Jerry agreed, “ I will if 
you think the colonel won’t mind, for I 
will not be missed for some time yet. But 
afterwards you must return with me to 
meet the Bagshaws. for we are going to 
be great friends, I hope.” 

And this was how our friendship began 
— one that w*as destined to be lasting and 
full of adventure. 

I had been at a boarding school in the 
South of England ever since my mother’s 
death some six years previously, and in 
that period had only seen my father 


once, when he managed to get leave 
for a Hying visit to England. That was 
two years ago, and it was with great joy 
that I received his letter telling me to 
come out to him. 

I had completed my school education, 
and for some time had been practically 
more a boarder than scholar at the 
establishment, and having attained the age 
of sixteen w r as eager to see more of the 
world than was obtainable from the walls 
of the academy. My father’s position in 
the diplomatic service-for which I was 
destined later—frequently called him to 
Peking, although he made his home at 
Hong-Kong, and it was an unexpected 
summons that called him away just prior 
to my arrival. 

The voyage out was a great experience 
for me, and I enjoyed it thoroughly, with 
the exception of a day or so in the Bay 
of Biscay, when I lay in my berth, listen¬ 
ing to the crash of crockery and the swash 
of water on the deck above, as the Hima¬ 
laya battled against the heavy seas, 
which to my inexperienced mind 
threatened to engulf us. However, it was 
soon over, and a couple of days later I 
had forgotten all its misery in the novelty 
of exploring the quaint streets of Gibraltar 
and a drive across the neutral ground to 
the old Spanish village of Le Linea, my 
brief visit to ‘‘the Rock ” amply fulfilling 
all I had read of its wonders. 

Then came the blue Mediterranean, the 
stop at Port Said, and an insight into 
Arab customs gained by a ramble through 
its streets whilst the steamer was being 
coaled by hundreds of dusky figures that 
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swarmed up and down the vessel’s sides 
like ants, keeping up a chant meanwhile. 

Then, in the Suez Canal, the excitement 
of meeting a homeward-bound liner and 
exchanging greetings and news as we 
passed. 

My father had selected the Himalaya, 
as one of the officers was an old friend of 
his, and he pointed out many things of 
interest as our voyage progressed. We 
did not reach Aden until midnight, but I 
stayed on deck and amused myself by 
watching the skill of the Somalis along¬ 
side in manipulating their small boats, 
which bobbed about like corks on the swell 
that was running. 

Colombo seemed a paradise to me, and 
its wonderful foliage and picturesque 
natives made an impression that will be 
lasting. We were in port for over a day 
owing to an unexpected delay, and this 
permitted a visit to Kandy; and the ride 
through banana and coconut plantations, 
followed by wonderful terraces of rice and 
tea on the hillsides and higher levels, 
taught me more than I could have gleaned 
in years from books. It was with regret 
that I saw its shores receding in the 
distance; but when we reached Penang a 
few days later other interests were 
aroused, as here I gained my first impres¬ 
sion of China, for the town is inhabited 
mainly by Chinese. On again to Singa¬ 
pore, where, sweltering in the equatorial 
heat, it was all that I could do to remain 
quietly seated under the broad verandah 



of the hotel, and yet along the Bund the 
European residents were busy at tennis 
and cricket. 

Hong-Kong was our next port, and it 
seemed like leaving home to bid farewell 
to the ship and her passengers. It was a 
great disappointment not to see my father’s 
face amongst those on the tender which 
came off to us as soon as we had dropped 
anchor, but Colonel Grafton soon intro¬ 
duced himself, and, leaving a couple of 
coolies to bring up my baggage, took me 
to the hotel, leaving me with a promise 
to return for tea the next day, by which 
time he hoped to have made some arrange¬ 
ment for my accommodation until my 
father should return. 

Imagine a youth of slight build though 
wiry, about five feet six inches in height, 
with fair hair inclined to be curly, and 
you will get an idea of my appearance as 
I walked along with Jerry, whose head 
but reached my shoulder, but who prob¬ 
ably weighed more than I, for he was of 
plump proportions. His hair was dark, 
and his brown eyes had a merry twinkle 
that suggested mischief. 

On arriving at the hotel, we found the 
Colonel already there, and I introduced 
my new-found friend, who, over our tea, 
merrily recounted the manner of our 
acquaintance, and asked that I might be 
allowed to return with him to meet his 
friends. 

“ I shall be happy to go with you also,” 
said the Colonel, “ for Mr. Bagshaw is an 
(To be continued.) 



old acquaintance; and as unfortunately 1 
have been unable to arrange for our friend 
Tom with the people to whom I would 
have entrusted him, owing to an epidemic 
in their locality, I think he may be able 
to help me out of the difficulty/’ 

Accordingly we all set forth, walking, at 
the Colonel’s suggestion, to enable him to 
point out the various points of interest 
en route and the novelty of the cosmo¬ 
politan crowd which thronged the streets 
and bazaars made our walk seem all too 
short. 

Our welcome was most cordial, and it 
was with great satisfaction that I accepted 
Mrs. Bagshaw’s offer to remain there with 
Jerry until my father returned. It was 
decided that John Lin should be detailed 
expressly to keep us company, and under 
his care that we be permitted to take ex¬ 
cursions around. 

” I have often wished that I could do 
more for Jerry,” Mr. Bagshaw remarked, 
“ but did not care to send him off alone with 
Lin; but if you are agreeable, Colonel, I 
don’t see why the boys should not take 
a trip to Canton, or even up the West 
River, with John to look after them. They 
will be company for each other, and every¬ 
thing is quiet in the country.” 

The Colonel readily agreed, and before 
nightfall I had been transferred, bag and 
baggage, to Mr. Bagshaw’s house, and 
eventually fell asleep after discussing with 
Jerry the many things we would do in 
the immediate future. 



Famous Left-handed Players for the “Tests.” 

By A. DRAKE (Yorkshire C.C.C.). 


B eing myself both a left-handed batsman 
and bowler, the subject of men who 
have won renown at cricket under similar 
circumstances has naturally always had a 
certain fascination for me ever since I 
could play at all in decent company. And 
so a short account of some of the most 
noted cricketers of the left-handed type, 
whom I have either opposed or seen play 
in first-class matches, may not prove quite 
uninteresting. 

My own county has supplied a pretty 
decent proportion of left-handed cricketers 
who have won great fame in times past 
and present. Indeed, Yorkshire’s range 
of left-handed bowlers who have achieved 
the highest distinction is, I should 
imagine, a record in itself. Just think 
for a minute of Tom Emmett, Ted Peate, 
Bobby Peel, George Hirst, and Wilfrid 
Rhodes, all coming within a quarter of a 
century, all men who rose to the very 
highest eminence as bowlers, and all left- 
handed ones; and I venture to say you can 
find nothing of its kind equal to that in 
the annals of county cricket! 

The left-handed players who have won 
renown in big games at our favourite 
sport may be divided into three classes, 
viz.— 

1. Men who batted and bowled wholly 
left-hand. 

2. Men who batted right-hand, but 
bowled left. 

3. Men who batted left-hand, but 
bowled right. 

Of course, if any left-handed player is 
not a bowler at all in such matches he 
would come into the first of these divi¬ 


sions, nevertheless, in our category. And 
we shall find there aie a few suen place.s 
to mention here. 

In that class, for instance, we must put 
the Kentish captain, Mr. E. W. Dillon; 
S. P. Kinneir, of Warwickshire; Mr. 
Clem Hill, of South Australia ; Mr. H. G. 
Garnett, of Lancashire, and others. 

The splendid work of these famous bats¬ 
men is almost too familiar to most lovers 
of the game for there to be much need for 
me to dilate on it here. There is no player 
in the whole world worse to dislodge, once 
he has got his eye in, than Clem Hill, no 
finer batsman for a Test match, no more 
certain man for making a b:g score, 'lhe 
men and lads of England will regret the 
absence of Mr. Hill this summer from our 
country,.since he is not a member of Aus¬ 
tralia’s eleven. We should have found 
him as pretty a handful as ever, I’ve not 
the slightest doubt. His thirteen centuries 
in England against first-class elevens of 
past days stand, like the Nelson monu¬ 
ment, to proclaim to all what he was cap¬ 
able of; and, being thirty-five years old, 
he’s not quite done with yet, veteran as 
he is in big matches. 

The fine aggressive and dashing play 
of Mr. Dillon we all know w'ell who have 
had the pleasure (?) of fielding against 
him when he was in what may be termed 
the typical Kentish mood for hitting. He 
is a left-hander of the finest type for 
driving and cutting to perfection, and a 
very worthy captain indeed for such a go- 
ahead county as Kent at cricket. Rugby, 
Oxford, and a few other spots which he 
used to delight in the summer sport knew 


him in past days just as we know him now, 
a real good fellow, a gentleman in every 
way, a fine footballer as well as cricketer, 
a man to be proud of. 

Then the fact that S. P. Kinneir had no 
little to do with Warwickshire’s popular 
winning of the championship last season, 
and that he was almost amongst the first 
batch of men to be chosen by the M.C.C. 
to go out in Mr. Warner’s team to 
Australia, is proof enough—if proof were 
needed—that the Warwick left-hander is 
altogether one of the best batsmen now 
before the public. The style of Kinneir 
is quite different from that of Mr. Dillon; 
he is rather a slow and methodical player, 
but he is just the man to “ stick it ” when 
tilings arc going awry, when a batsman of 
grit and patience is needed till the tide 
turns. See Kinneir at a crisis like that, 
and you see the very man for the arduous 
task, as many counties can vouch only too 
well ! 

Mr. Frank Foster, Warwickshire's 
famous captain, is perhaps just now at 
the head of that class of left-handers who 
are splendid bowlers and splendid bats¬ 
men. Mr. Foster's work for Warwick¬ 
shire last season, and his enormous success 
in Australia, have made him one of the 
idols of the cricketing world to-day. He 
freely deserves all this popularity, too, 
for undoubtedly he is one of the very best. 

I think, too, that I ought to include in 
this class that Leicestershire worthy, 
J. H. King, whose fame as a batsman is 
not confined to his native county. He 
began for Leicester in 1897, and his bat¬ 
ting has steadily improved right onward 
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ever since. He is today perhaps the most 
reliable man in that county’s eleven, both 
as batsman and bowler. Have you for¬ 
gotten that unique feat of his in Gentle¬ 
men v. Players, at Loid’s in 1904, when, 
on his first appearance in the celebrated 
contest, he made history by scoring two 
separate centuries, 104 and 109 (not out) ? 
Except the ever-famous Mr. R. E. Foster, 
King still remains the only one who has 
accomplished this wonderful feat. 

Then also the play of Ernest Killick for 
.Sussex, and his many tine performances, 
both with bat and ball, has brought him 
into prominence as one of the chief left¬ 
handers of present-time county teams. If 
one remembers that Killick has always to 
use glasses, too, when playing, his excel¬ 
lent batting and bowling are all the more 
reason for Sussex being proud of the 
greatest “ gorky ”—as we call this kind of 
player in Yorkshire—that she has ever 
produced. 

Those two redoubtable Kentish left- 
handed trundlers, Blythe and Woolley, are 
a notable pair, and may fairly be com¬ 
pared with our own Hirst and Rhodes of 
1900 in the terror they inspire in batsmen 
when fairly on their day ! The bowling 
feats of Blythe have made history before 
now ; and, much as every batsman hates 
a sticky pitch, Ire hates it ten times worse 
if Blythe is waiting to bowl at him on it ! 
That morning when Surrey, after starting 
from overnight with 55 for one wicket at 
Canterbury, were all out for 59, the other 
nine wickets having gone down merrily 
like “ nine pins ”—no joke intended !— 
before the bowling of Blythe and Mason, 
will not readily be forgotten by any 
ordinary player who is up against the 
famous Kentish left-hander when the 
pitch is not perfect ! 

As for F. E. Woolley, who, when quite 
a boy, made such a sensational start in big 
games at the expense of Surrey, but on 
this occasion at the Oval, you know how 
he has now become such a shining 
Hght as batsman and bowler that England 
selected him as one of the heroes for the 
recent Australian tour. Woolley, hailing 
from Tonbridge nursery, and having his 
mind and cricket-soul full of Blythe’s 
doings with the ball, naturally modelled 
his left-arm bowling on the style of that 
worthy. With what fine effect, “ Wisden ” 
telleth us each year ! But Woolley has 
also developed into a left-handed hitter of 
excellent promise, and to-day he is just 
as likely to make his 50 in a big match as 
he is to get five wickets for about 5 runs 
apiece. And the player who can do that 
is indeed a man to be feared ! 

When the South Africans come ot T er 
they will bring with them, according to 
reports, that former Hampshire light, 
C. P. Llewellyn, who is a native of the 
Union States. And what this celebrated 
left-handed batsman and bowler did for 
Hants in 1903 he may repeat when pitted 
against our Test teams. He is a powerful 
hitter, and his 134 wickets in one season 
when in England shows that his bowling- 
arm has not lost its cunning. We may 
well have reason to reckon Llewellyn one 
of the finest all-round “ gorkies ” now 
playing ere he returns to South Africa 
next October. 

Another celebrated South African left¬ 
hander is Mr. A. D. Nourse, who has at 
one time or another done splendid work 
with the bat for his adopted county. I 
believe Mr. Nourse is really a native of 
Surrey, but South Africa will be glad to 
have him on her side this year in the Test 
matches, I’m sure. 

Speaking of these Colonial left-handers 
of wide renown, you must not forget that 


the celebrated Bardsley and Ransford 
from Australia both belong to our regime 
of “ gorky ” players, as also does their 
well-known comrade Whitty. What these 
players may do in batting will, without a 
doubt, have an immense effect on the 
result of the season’s Tests, for Australia 
depends no little on left handers. And 
Whitty, with his left-hand medium slows, 
has before to-day upset some of the 
finest batsmen in the world, so that we 
shall need all our English skill to cope 
with this very famous bowler. What with 
Clem as her left-handed batsman, and 
W. J. W. as her left-handed bowler, South 
Australia ought to be fairly proud of her 
own best eleven. 

I congratulate myself that I have seen 
many of the great left-handed cricketers 
of past days too, at least those playing 
since 1 was a boy. And I still firmly 
adhere to my belief that it was an irre¬ 
parable loss to Yorkshire when Irving 
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Washington had to leave first-class 
cricket, owing to constant bad health, just 
at the time he was shaping so well. For 
Washington was certainly the cleanest and 
most stylish left-handed batsman I ever 
saw; and. had he continued his career in 
county ranks, I’m certain he would have 
made a very great reputation indeed as a 
batsman and fielder. 

Nor have I forgotten that splendid 
Australian left-hander, Joe Darling, who 
did very notable feats with bygone Test 
teams, and held his own against such 
wonderful comrades as Montague Noble, 
Victor Trumpor, Sid Gregory, and others 
of that ilk. As a powerful hitter Mr. 
Darling has had few superiors, either in 
England or Australia, amongst left-handed 
batsmen. 

Then, though I believe he seldom plays 
now for his fine old cricketing county, 
John Gunn can hardly be passed over 
without a word of praise for the way he 
has kept up the great name he inherited. 


Which name, by the way, still seems to 
be going strong in the person of the young 
George, who recently did such good worn 
in Australia with Mr. Warner’s team. As 
a slow bowler—a very slow and deceptive 
one, with a rather high delivery—John 
Gunn has brought off at various times 
several remarkable feats, and to him Notts 
owed a great deal during a period when 
her budding Shaws and Morleys were a 
long time in coming forward to help the 
Lace County. 

And what can I say that is not quite 
common property about that wonderful 
succession of Yorkshire left-hand bowlers 
of whom I spoke at the commencement of 
this article? I suppose they may well be 
reckoned as amongst the finest bowlers, 
fast or slow, who ever trundled a balk 
whilst their various extraordinary records 
must always stand prominent in the annals 
of the game. 

“Rhodes and Hirst” have become a 
couple whose very names seem to pair ex¬ 
cellently together. It would take a small 
volume to recount even a tithe of the 
marvellous performances with the ball 
that these two famous players have aceom- 
lished. As to their batting, which has 
een not a whit less surprising, I am 
content to pass that by here, for they 
bat right-handed, and so this department 
hardly enters into our consideration now, 
since my article is concerned with left- 
hand work only. 

Before I close my little talk about left- 
handed players, however, I should like 
to mention a case I saw some time ago 
which highly interested me, as a left¬ 
hander myself. Have you ever seen a 
player who bowled in a big match with 
right and left hand alternately—just as 
freely and excellently with one as with 
the other ? I confess the sight was a 
startler and a novelty to me, and I rather 
fancy it would strike terror in county 
games could we introduce the arrangement 
into that class of cricket. Imagine the 
batsman when called on to meet such 
vagaries of the ball each over ! Talk about 
“ ’E dunno where ’e are ! ” I should say 
he wouldn’t! 

The instance I refer to was when West¬ 
minster played their very old rivals 
Charterhouse at Vincent Square last 
summer. The Westminster captain, a well- 
made cricketer named Rawson, had the 
surprising faculty I have spoken of, which 
he exercised frequently during the match 
in the way indicated. He took several 
wickets, too, thus showing how effective 
his bowling was. But—first a left-hand 
over, then a right-hand one from the same 
bowler ! Think of it! 

Well, you will admit, doubtless, that 
I have shown the “gorkies” can hold 
their own in every department of the 
cricket-field. For even in fielding itself, 
if you can find men to surpass Hirst, 
Rhodes, Darling, Hill, Bardsley, Dillon. 
Foster, and others, you may congratulate 
yourself on having made discoveries 
indeed. 

The left-handers are going strong just 
now. And I hope they’ll do even greater 
things ere long ! 
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Pages from a Cyclist’s Notebook. 

By H. J. LEWIS. 


M ost cyclists are troubled at some time 
or other by dogs. When riding once 
tinough a small fishing-village in the north 
■of Scotland a big mongrel snapped at my 
leg. As I was wearing trousers at the time, 
the only damage done was a tear. To 
frighten the brute off I jumped from my 
machine and picked up a brick. By this 
time the animal was disappearing into a 
neighbouring doorway, beside which the 
■owner lounged, hands in pockets, scowling 
at my audacity. The dog was now no 
longer visible, but I heaved my brick : 
the man dodged, end 1 remounted, just 
in time. I chose another route for the 
return journey ! 

Walking along the bank of the Meuse 
a mile or so from Dinant in Belgium, the 
eace of the summer’s evening was broken 
y the barking of a small but business- 
like-looking terrier, which plainly ex¬ 
hibited evil intentions towards my 
stockinged legs. No weapon or refuge 
being at hand, and flight being worse 
than useless, I determined to try the effect 
of the human eye, of the power of which 
I had read somewhere or other. My 
stony stare did not seem to take effect 
until the animal had arrived within a 
couple of yards of my legs, and I was 
beginning to suffer uncomfortable antici¬ 
pations. Then he stood still and barked 
furiously, making frantic little jumps in 
my direction, but apparently unable to 
advance nearer. As I continued to trans¬ 
fix him with my eyes, so his barking died 
away; and, being evidently unused to rude 
society, he avoided my stare by turning 
his back on me. But no sooner had he 
done this and thus escaped the influence 
of the evil eye than he flung himself 
round on me again with a renewed burst 
of barking. These tactics continued for 
some little time, and it was fully ten 
minutes before the little beast would let 
me go. Apparently the human eve had 
the stopping power all right, but was 
unable to rout the enemy. For that, I 
would have put my chances on the power 
of the boot, could 7 only hare got it near 
enough. 

Which reminds me of a tip given me by 
a man I once met in the Pyrenees. He 
had been wandering about the mountains 
for a month or so and had been every¬ 
where pestered by dogs. A stick, he said, 
was useless, as they would keep a few 
inches beyond reach; but he had found 
that three or four well-directed stones 
would discourage the most persistent 
member of the canine race. 

One bright September day I set out from 
the sardine port of Douamenez, and rode 
out along the ever-narrowing strip of land 
to the Pointe du Raz (Point of the Bore), 
whose rocky scenery closely rivals that 
of the Cornish coast. A mile or two before 
reaching the Pointe, a rough sailor-fellow 
came running beside me as I slowly 
mounted a hill, volubly offering to guide 
me round the rocks; but I declined his 
offer, and, on reaching the top of the hill, 
sailed on and quickly reached my destina¬ 
tion. 

I found the rocks more difficult to 
negotiate than I had expected, and so 


engaged a lad to take me round. W e 
threaded our way along for some time till 
we came to a ledge where there was room 
to stand at one’s ease. 1 was absorbed 
in the contemplation of the dashing and 
swirling of the waters in the Devil's 
Cauldron and along the rockbound coast 
of the Bay of the Dead—so-called because 
the superstitious people of this desolate 
spot believe that the spirits of ship¬ 
wrecked sailors float over the bay after 
dark—when I became aware that a violent 
altercation was going on behind me. 
Quickly turning, I found my sailor and the 
boy disputing their respective rights in 
me. The sailor, in a drunken, quarrelsome 
mood, was shouting and gesticulating 
wildly, and altogether looked a dangerous 
customer; but with an imperiousness and 
show of confidence that were more 
apparent than real, I sent him about his 
business. 

We had not finished with him, however, 
for on stopping a few minutes later to 
take a photograph I caught sight of him 
dodging behind some rocks. He wax fol¬ 
lowing us round. We presently had to 
take to a narrow ledge barely wide enough 
for one to pass at a time; the boy was in 
front, I a few paces in his rear. We had 
not proceeded far thus when I heard 
footsteps on the stones behind coming 
closer and closer. I could not look round 
for fear of losing my balance, but I was 
sure that it was the drunken sailor coming 
up. I confess to a creeping of the flesh 
down my spine; the foothold on the ledge 
was none too secure, and a push or a blow 
would have been sufficient to send me 
tumbling over on to the jagged rocks 
below. 

I whispered to the boy to hurry, and 
we presently gained a more open portion 
of the path. Here the sailor brushed past 
me and sprang at the lad, beating him 
about the head and shoulders and uttering 
fierce imprecations the while. I had little 
time to decide what to do, however, for 
the boy slipped behind me, leaving me to 
face the aggressor. The latter advanced 
until his face was almost touching mine, 
and glared at me with fierce blood-shotten 
eyes. To say I felt comfortable would be 
far from the truth, for I was no match 
for him either in weight or in strength. 
But, feeling that it was my only chance, 
I stood my ground and returned his gaze 
unflinchingly, though I expected every 
moment to be rolled over the cliff. No 
word was spoken between us. How long 
we thus glared at each other in silence 
I know not; it seemed ages to me. At 
one time a party of visitors came into 
view on a neighbouring rock, and stopped 
to watch the scene. The boy whispered 
that his father was leading the party; but 
I scarcely heeded him, for, although within 
a stone’s throw, they were separated from 
us by a narrow creek which would have 
taken some time to get round. And mean¬ 
while all my mind was concentrated into 
a steady stare into the eyes of the sailor. 
Whether or no he became aware of the 
proximity of strangers, I cannot say: but 
to my unbounded relief I presently found 
his gaze wavering, the fierceness of his 
features relaxing, and T felt myself master 
of the situation. The incident terminated 
abruptly. Aftpr shuffling uneasi'y and 
muttering something in a low voice, the 
aggressor turned away and made rapidly 


off along the path, and I was well content 
to let him go. 


If one cycles far and wide, one meets 
many curious kinds of road obstructions. 

I remember one occasion in Germany where 
the only available road in the district 
was monopolised by a light railway under 
construction, and the only way of proceed¬ 
ing was by shouldering the machine and 
stepping from sleeper to sleeper, a distance 
of nearly half a mile. This with a heavily 
laden touring cycle was no easy task. 

But living obstructions of various kinds 
are more frequently encountered. I have 
seen a road so thickly covered by a flight 
of butterflies as to be impassable without 
leaving a solid track of victims behind. 

I have at times been forced to chase pigs 
and cattle comparatively long distances 
from their homes because the animals have 
been too timid to let me pass, approach 
them howsoever gently I would. I have 
been chased by a cow in Brittany, but was 
luckily going downhill at the time and 
able to out-distance her. On another occa¬ 
sion I was charged by a bull, forced to 
run up a bank by the side of the road, and 
then only escaped by the keeper maintain¬ 
ing his hold on the rope on the nose-ring. 

But for downright stupidity I know of 
nothing to equal some pigs that I met on 
a road from Vannes to Josselin, twenty-five 
miles of rugged moor, with here and there 
patches of woodland—a road with pre¬ 
cipitous and stone-bestrewn hills, and only 
one small village just half-way between 
the two piaces. In one of the patches of 
woodland large numbers of pigs were feed¬ 
ing, some by the roadside. Their broad 
ears flapped over their eyes and prevented 
their seeing my approach from behind; but 
hearing the sound of my tyres as I came 
alongside, they gave a little snort and 
jumped to one side or the other without 
looking to see whence the sound came. 
As often as not they jumped in my direc¬ 
tion, and I had a busy time keeping clear 
of them. 


One of the pleasing features about 
cycling in remote or mountainous districts, 
where the cyclist is rarely seen, is the 
friendly spirit shown by other travellers on 
the road. I have in mind, however, an 
instance where it amounted almost to the 
grotesque. It was some years ago now. 
I was ascending one of the Swiss passes 
when from round a corner a diligence 
appeared with its five horses, three in front 
and two behind, descending upon me at 
a fine swinging pace on the wrong side. 
I had only just time to run to the side of 
the road and flatten myself against the 
rocks. Whilst I, in this inelegant position, 
measured up the distance between me and 
the hubs of the wheels, the passengers 
waved to me through the open windows 
of the vehicle, wishing nie a pleasant 
journey and other eomoliments of the road. 
Had it been in England, I should have 
suspected a touch of sarcasm, but in the 
circumstances I can only suppose they did 
not catch sight of my attitude. 
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Living Lamps. 


By LEONARD S. GOLDSMITH. 


T o the town dweller, and more especially 
to the Londoner, the phenomenon of 
animal phosphorescence is rarely if ever 
presented. The smoky and vitiated atmo¬ 
sphere of urban districts is all against its 
appearance, and the holiday resortB fre¬ 
quented by their inhabitants are seldom 
favoured by the presence of phosphorescent 
organisms. The summer months during 
which the citizen sojourns abroad are 
hardly the best for observing lumin- 


bird, beast, and fish, and in a high degree 
by organisms of almost wholly protoplasmic 
composition. 

The simplest of these is the Noctiluca, 
or “ night-light ” (fig. 3), which is a tiny 
scrap of pear-shaped jelly, without form or 
organisation, for, though it is most evi¬ 
dently alive, it has neither vessels nor 
nerves, and lives in our rock-pools as the 
most elementary member of the known 
animal kingdom. It is the most widely 


1. Vfenus’ Girdle. 2. A Luminous “ Bubble-bearer.” 3. Noctiluca x 70. 4. Luminous Jelly-fish. 5. Eustomias. 
6. Luminous Mollusc. 7. Sunfish. 8. An American Fire Beetle. 9. Luminous Fungus. 


escence, so at the most the blue gleams of 
a semi-putrescent bloater in the depths of 
a darkened food larder are all that come 
within his purview. 

Still, in spite of its apparent rarity, 
animal phosphorescence is by way of being 
quite a common occurrence if looked for 
in likely localities. It is of very wide 
distribution, being met with in the high 
alpine snows, in the foraminiferous ooze of 
the deepest oc ean valleys; while the pro¬ 
perty of emitting light is possessed by 


distributed and the most brilliant of 
marine light-bearers, though, at its largest, 
it is barely visible to the eye. It possesses 
a long flagellum, or lash, which it uses as 
an organ of locomotion. In many places this 
organism occurs in countless myriads in sea¬ 
water, and cases have been recorded of 
ships traversing zones of these animals, 
no less than thirty miles in extent. In one 
case, as far as the eye could reach, the 
water presented the appearance of a vast 
gleaming sea of molten metal of the purest 


white. The masts and rigging of the ship 
cast weird wavering shadows, while great 
waves of living flame burst from the prow. 

The intrinsic brilliance of the light given 
by the Noctiluca is due to the immense 
quantities in which it is present. Water 
taken at Boulogne contained no less than 
50 per cent, of these minute light givers, 
while 30,000 have been counted in a cubic- 
foot. I have seen them myself at Whitby, 
in \orkshire, where they gave ample light 
to see the hands of a watch. 

Many of the larger sea “jellies” emit 
considerable quantities of light, and the 
Cyanea , which grows to a diameter of 
6 feet, and possesses tentacles over 100 feet 
ir. length, gives out a bright greenish 
light. On a still evening in a rocky cove, 
where the current flows but slowly, scores 
of luminous forms may be seen passing in 
gleams of golden, green, and bluish radi¬ 
ance, as by far the great majority of the 
jelly-fish are phosphorescent. At one place, 
off the New England coast, the water is 
forced up a tunnel in the rock, from which 
it rises in a spout of golden light, which, 
as it falls, suffuses the water with a softer 
radiance. 

One of the most remarkable of the larger 
light-bearers is commonly known as Venus’ 
Girdle (fig. 1). It has the appearance of 
two silvery ribbons about 6 inches in 
width, joined together in the centre. It 
sometimes attains a yard in length, and is 
so delicate that it is an impossibility to 
remove it intact from the water. Wonder¬ 
ful enough during the day, it develops a 
fresh heauty after sunset, when its entire 
length is irradiated by a soft reddish glow. 

Many of the Sea Anemones, those gor¬ 
geous marine flowers that are true animals, 
are important luminaries. They can be 
seen in many aquaria, where their brilliant 
colouring always excites admiration. At 
night they gleam with strange lilac, orange, 
and purple radiance. The Starfish are 
another luminous family, as are the spiny 
Sea Hedgehogs, or Echinoderms, while 
the wonderful Sea Pen glows with a 
pinkish light. 

There lives in the tropic seas a class 
of organism known as the Tunicatce. These 
represent the lowest form of vertebrate 
life, as in their larval stage they possess a 
nervous filament running the whole length 
of the body, which is analogous to the 
backbone of the higher animals. This is 
absorbed in the adult form. An individual 
of this class, the Pyrosoma, or “ Fire- 
body,” forms aggregations of single organ¬ 
isms into cylindrical tubes from 2 inches to 
4 feet in length. These are luminous, 
and when undisturbed their light is inter¬ 
mittent, flashing from cell to cell with great 
rapidity. If the colony is touched the 
whole immediately illuminates, and the 
varying colours of the different cells present 
an exquisite picture. Figuier, the great 
French naturalist, tells of a Brazilian who 
used six of these colonies to light his cabin, 
and sufficient illumination to read by was 
forthcoming. 

LUMINOUS FISH. 

Were it possible for us to descend to the 
greatest depths of mid-ocean, we should 
find above us an amber ceiling through 
which, filtered the faint gleams of the dis¬ 
tant daylight that have succeeded in pene¬ 
trating into the abyss. The fish found at 
these depths have, in many instances, very- 
large eyes, in order to absorb every avail- 
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able ray. Some, however, are not at all 
abnormal in this respect, while others are 
totally devoid of organs of vision. Both 
of these latter das see are endowed with 
remarkable tactile organs—long feelers, 
which can be thrown in any direction. In 
some the pectoral fins are thus modified, 
and two rays, often longer than the entire 
fish, trail over and behind the creature 
as it swims. Other fish possess a long 
tentacle springing out of the upper or 
lower jaw. 

Below a certain depth most fish are 
endowed with luminescence. Some are 
bright all over; some have a row of gleam¬ 
ing scales arranged like the lighted ports 
of an ocean liner; while others, like loco¬ 
motives, bear a solitary jewel on their 
heads. The Challenger, in its famous ex¬ 
pedition, captured many of the luminous 
denizens of the deep sea, and discovered 
many specimens of the Angler fish, which 
possesses a tentacle on its upper jaw that 
bears a light at its knobbed end. The fish 
lies buried in the mud, and feeds upon 
smaller fry is attracted by this. Another 
strange fish is the Euatomia* obscurus 
(fig. 5), which is jet black, but whose teeth, 
fins, and lower jaw tentacle blaze with a 
brilliant white fire. 

The surface fish, in many cases phosphor¬ 
esce at night, and shoals of mackerel are 
often betrayed to the fishing boats by their 
brilliance. The Sunfish (fig. 7), another 
surface Bwimmer, is quite oval in shape, 
and often attains a diameter of 7 feet. 
This fish is brilliantly luminous, and pre¬ 
sents the appearance of a huge fire-ball 
travelling below the surface of the water. 

n&E BEETLES AND LIGHTNING BUGS. 

Thus far we have only dealt with those 
forms of life that inhabit the sea; but the 
land fauna, though not so favoured, also 
possesses many examples of luminescence. 
Travellers in the South American forests 
have described how, as dusk falls, the air 
becomes filled with streaks of living fire, 
and diamond sparks jewel the trunks and 
leaves of the forest. 

These fire “ Hies,” or lightning bugs, as 
our Transatlantic cousins call them, are 
small carnivorous beetles, and when the 
night breeze sets the boughs a-rustle, a 
veritable cloud of falling fire is often seen. 
The best-known form of these is the eom- 



Li*)ing Lamps*. 

mon British Glow-worm. The eggs of this, 
which are also luminous, are laid in April 
on blades of grass. Ihe larva emerges in 
the course of a fortnight, and is distinctly 
predatory in habit. It pupates in late 
summer, and hibernates during the winter 
till the following spring, when the wonder¬ 
fully luminous beetle appears. 

In addition to these coleopterous forms, 
there are many true fire flies which belong 
to the Diptera, or two-winged insects. The 
Mexican Indians catch a variety of this 
class and affix them to their persons, and 
weave, spin, travel, and dance by its light. 

LUMINOUS BIRDS. 

Very few of the higher animals are phos¬ 
phorescent, but notable exceptions are the 
Night Heron and Blue Crane. These birds 
have been repeatedly observed, and there 
is little doubt that the greasy patches of 
down on the breast and thighs are visibly 
luminous up to a distance of 50 yards, 
and that this light is sufficiently brilliant 
to leave a reflection on the water in which 
the bird is standing. A hunter states that 
in a heron he shot the light was as bright 
as a hand-lantern, and that his gun-sights 
were plainly visible against it. The light 
quickly disappears after death and does 
not recur. 

The eyes of certain monkeys are suffi¬ 
ciently bright in complete darkness ’to 
illuminate objects within the radius of a 
foot. This is a totally different pheno¬ 
menon from the brilliant eyes of a cat, 
which shine only by absorbing and reflect¬ 
ing light near at hand. The jelly surround¬ 
ing frog spawn is occasionally luminous, 
and so are certain frogs and toads, the eggs 
of the Grey Lizard, and the Gecko itself. 

VEGETABLE LAMPS. 

Many flowers and plants have been 
observed to be luminous for short periods 
after sunset. As far back as 1762, the 
flowers of the nasturtium were seen to 
possess a lightning-like phosphorescence. 
In 1843 a bed of common marigolds was 
found to have an aura of pale golden yellow 
that played from petal to petal, and smoky 
flashes of green flame have been seen on the 
scarlet long-haired poppy. Several of the 
lily family are also luminous in very dry 
weather. 

Many bushes also give out light. A 



species that grows round Simla is found to 
illuminate the hills at night. A plant o i 
the Cactus family, that grows in South 
America, exudes when broken a milky 
juice or latex, which, when heated, phos¬ 
phoresces brightly and may be used as 
luminous ink, the characters appearing as 
letters of fire. Many fungi (hg. 9) pos¬ 
sess this property, and several preserve it 
for long periods after being detached from 
their growing point. 

Decayed and fungoid wood is also 
luminous, and as such is known as “ fox 
fire.” On one occasion some of this was 
used for a camp fire, and many of the 
broken fragments were scattered over the 
ground where the men were sleeping. The 
fire died out during the night, and one of 
the party awoke, and in his fright awoke 
the rest, who were equally terrified, believ¬ 
ing that they were lying among live coals. 

Waterspouts have been seen luminous, 
their light being due to millions of diatoms 
in the water of which they were composed. 
These diatoms are the simplest of plants, 
whose nuclei are phosphorescent. 

THE PROBABLE CAUSE OF NON-CHEMICAL 
PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

Many reasons have been assigned as the 
cause of animal and vegetable luminosity, 
but till recently none have been put for¬ 
ward that have been worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The recent researches on radio¬ 
activity have shown us that within the atom 
lies a mighty force that man has not suc¬ 
ceeded in utilising. So tremendous is the 
latent energy, that were it possible to loose 
only a portion of it, a boy by turning a 
crank could manufacture sufficient electri¬ 
cal energy to drive the engines of London’s 
countless workshops and factories. 

Radium owes its wonderful properties 
to the fact that its atoms are in a state of 
decay, and the disintegration produces a 
certain amount of energy in so doing. It 
has been thought that to some of the crea¬ 
tures of Nature’s workshop the secret of 
using this interatomic energy has been 
revealed, with the result that they can 
transform it into light. As yet a solution 
to the mystery has been denied to man; 
but should the day come when it will be 
discovered, the world will witness the 
dawn of the greatest social and industrial 
revolution in its age-long story. 



THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

CHAPTER VIII.— VARIOUS COIN TRICKS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 


To Extract a Coin from a Handkerchief. 

A coin is borrowed, wrapped in a 
handkerchief, and in some inex¬ 
plicable way is released while the handker¬ 
chief is held by. a spectator. 

The coin is first held edgeways between 
the tips of finger and thumb, and the 
centre of the handkerchief thrown over it. 

Then, to show it is actually beneath, the 
handkerchief is raised on one side, and 
herein is the deception effected. 

Note carefully that the coin is first 
seized by the second and third fingers of 
the opposite hand, palm upwards, and by 
reversing the position of that hand, the 
coin is made to turn over, being tem¬ 


porarily released from the hold of the 
fingers of the left hand, and re-taken after 
the turn-over. 

The front edge of th» handkerchief is 
raised, and the coin displayed between the 
fingers, and then, in dronoing it. all the 
folds of the handkerchief are allowed to 
fall from the left hand—in other words, 
by merely shaking the handkerchief it will 
fall into the right position, leaving the 
coin apoarently in the centre of the hand¬ 
kerchief. but actually only covered by an 
outside fold. For clear comprehension of 
these and similar instructions it is neces¬ 
sary to follow step by step with the ob¬ 
jects in the hands. 

The handkerchief is given to a spectator 


to hold, with instructions to grasp it 
tightly at a few inches below the coin. 
This will allow room for the performer to 
operate. 

Announcing his intention to pull the coin 
right through the handkerchief, he en¬ 
circles it with both hands and. well cover¬ 
ing his movements, steadily works the coin 
out of the fold, afterwards pulling the 
turned-over fold out of shape, so that it is 
not left as a clue to the artifice employed. 

To He produce the Coin—Variom Method*. 

The coin may be either exhibited at once 
as having been successfully drawn from 
the handkerchief, or the performer, after a 
more or less prolonged effort, during whic h 
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he has duly palmed the coin and 
obliterated the traces of its method uf 
enclosure in the handkerchief, may confess 
his inability to accomplish the feat, 
urging, as a humorous excuse, that his 
assistant is rather too strong for him, and 
request that he will therefore be good 
enough to unfold the handkerchief and 
hand back the coin. 

The handkerchief, of course, is found to 
contain nothing, and a little chaff may 
ensue at the expense of the holder of the 
handkerchief, who, the performer main¬ 
tains, with a conjurer’s customary assur¬ 
ance, must have the coin in his possession. 

After the farce has been kept up long 
enough, the coin is produced from the 
gentleman’s pocket, from under his coat, 
or elsewhere. 

The methods of producing from a pocket 
have already been explained. To take it 
apparently from under a coat, or from the 
gentleman’s whiskers or hair, or other 
position, according to the fancy of the 
operator, it is only necessary to bring the 
palmed coin to the finger-tips. 

A termination productive of some fun is 
to tap all the pockets of the victim one at 
a time with the wand, without result, until 
the trouser pocket is reached. A slight 
“chink” is then heard, which, following 
the tapping down the leg, grows more dis¬ 
tinct until the bottom is reached, when 
turning up the end of the trouser, the 
missing coin is produced from thence. 

The chink of the coin is produced by 
allowing the end of the wand in the hand 
to knock against the palmed coin, which, 
with a little careful management, is very 
illusive. 

To Cause the Disappearance of a Coin from 
a Handkerchief. 

In this effect a coin is wrapped in the 
centre of a handkerchief, and can be seen 
and felt beneath the folds up to the last 
moment. The handkerchief is held by one 
corner, shaken out, and the coin to all 
appearances has gone. 

Any coin and any handkerchief can be 
used for the trick. The secret lies in the 
use of a small rubber band, which is con¬ 
cealed in the hand and brought beneath 
the centre of the handkerchief at the time 
of placing the coin therein. The rubber 
band is worked over the edges of the coin 
by the fingers from the outside, the band 
contracting around the coin and drawing 
the centre of the handkerchief with it, 
leaving the coin secure in a sort of bag. 
The handkerchief in these circumstances 
can be shaken out to an unlimited extent 
without the coin falling. 

The Handkerchief for Vanishing a Coin. 

This is another method of producing the 
same effect, and, as indicated by the title, 
the trick in this case lies in the handker¬ 
chief. 

This is easily prepared from an ordinary 
article, all that is necessary being to have 
a square patch, of the same material as 
the handkerchief, sewn into one corner, of 
just euch a size as to cover a coin of the 
size to be used, a duplicate of which, or a 
disc of metal to resemble it, is enclosed 
within the patch. 

The manner of using the prepared 
handkerchief is as follows : The coin to 
be vanished is shown between the finger¬ 
tips, placed beneath the centre of the 
handkerchief and palmed under cover 
thereof, the corner of the handkerchief in 
which the duplicate coin is sewn being 
gathered up and wrapped in the centre of 
the handkerchief to resemble it. 

Tt may then be given to a spectator to 
hold, who is asked if he can feel the coin 


in position. Feeling the form of the sub¬ 
stitute through the folds of the handker¬ 
chief, he confidently replies in the affirma¬ 
tive. 

Taking one of the free corners, the per¬ 
former requests him to let go at a given 
signal, when, flicking the handkerchief 
away, the disappearance is apparent, and 
the handkerchief may not only be shaken 
out, but may be spread open and shown 
on both sides. 

To Change a Coin Wrapped in a 
Handkerchief. 

To effect this, two coins are used, and it 
is necessary that they should be of ap¬ 
proximately the same size, say a florin or 
half-crown and a penny. 

Assuming that the penny is to be changed 
to the silver coin, the latter is at the outset 
palmed in the right hand. 

The penny is taken by the finger-tips of 
the right hand, and the handkerchief 
thrown over it. Under cover of the 
handkerchief, an exchange is effected, the 
silver coin being in reality taken from the 
right hand by the fingers of the left, 
through the material, and the penny 
palmed in its place. The florin or half- 
crown is lifted from the right hand, with 
the folds of the handkerchief falling 
around it, the coin is twisted up in the 
centre, and the handkerchief given to 
some one to hold, with the request to clasp 
it a few inches below the coin, so that it 
may be plainly seen that there will be no 
possibility of ejeape. 

In due course the change is shown to 
have taken place. 

The Transposition of Tiro Coins. 

This is a little trick dependent purely 
upon a repetition of the sleight last 
described. 

Commencing with a penny palmed in the 
right hand, the performer requests the loan 
of a half-crown and a penny. 

Having obtained these, he places them 
side bv side upon the table, and shows 
two silk handkerchiefs, for preference a 
coloured one and a white one. Any 
handkerchiefs, however, will do, and when 
performing the trick impromptu they 
also may be borrowed from the spectators. 

Taking the half-crown from the table, 
the performer wraps it apparently in the 
white, handkerchief, twists the centre 
around the coin, and hands it to a spectator 
to hold. The coin really wrapped in the 
handkerchief is the duplicate penny, while 
the borrowed half-crown, supposed to be 
in the handkerchief, is palmed in place of 
the penny. 

Picking up the coloured handkerchief 
and the visible penny, the performer ap¬ 
parently w'raps the latter in the former. 
Here again an exchange takes place—the 
half-crown is left in the handkerchief and 
the penny is palmed. 

The second handkerchief is given to 
another spectator at a distance from the 
first, and intention is announced of making 
the two coins change places. 

Both parties are invited to open their 
respective handkerchiefs themselves, when 
of course they will find that the positions 
of the coins have actually been reversed. 

For the sake of simplicity, the trick has 
been described in its most elementary 
form, and worked as described it has the 
weak point that one of the coins left at the 
termiration is a duplicate. To be effec¬ 
tive, the two coins should be marked by 
the owners, and afterwards certified by 
them as being the same. 

This can be done by a simple addition 
to the trick. 

On first taking the penny from the 


owner, and before placing it apparently 
upon the table, a “change” is made, the 
borrowed penny being palmed, and the 
performer s duplicate left in view as the 
borrowed coin. 

The subsequent working of the trick is 
that in the first wrapping the marked 
penny—apparently the half-crown—is left 
in the white handkerchief and possession 
of the marked half-crown obtained ; in the 
second wrapping the latter—apparently the 
penny—is enclosed in the coloured handker¬ 
chief, and the duplicate penny is regained, 
palmed, and later got rid of into a pocket. 

In this form the trick is really puzzling. 

The Flight of a Coin from one 
Handkerchief to another. 

This is a trick similar to the last, and 
may be worked in combination with it, or 
independently. 

As before, two handkerchiefs and two 
borrowed coins and a duplicate of one of 
them are required for the trick. 

As before, two different values may be 
taken, or, in this case, similar coins will 
do equally well. 

For the purpose of illustration we will 
suppose that a marked florin and penny 
are borrowed, and that the performer is 
provided with a duplicate penny, duly 
palmed. 

The first step, as in the last trick, is t<» 
change the borrowed penny for the con¬ 
cealed one, retaining the former in the 
palm. 

Picking up one of the handkerchiefs and 
the florin, the handkerchief is laid across-, 
the palm of the left hand. The right 
hand is brought over the left, and the 
florin taken by the forefinger and thumb 
of that band, through the fabric of the 
handkerchief, while the penny is released 
from the right-hand palm and the remain¬ 
ing three fingers of the left hand closed 
around it. The handkerchief is then 
openly folded over the visible < oin- 
the florin—and taken in both hands, 
horizontally, the left-hand fingers holding 
the half-crown edgeways through the 
material, and the right grasping the hand¬ 
kerchief at the point where the penny lie? 
concealed, a few inches farther down. 

In this position the handkerchief is 
passed on to a spectator to hold, who is 
directed to take it similarly, holding it 
horizontally with the coin in one hand and 
the bunched-up portion in the other. As 
the performer's hand is closed around the 
point where the concealed penny lies, the 
party to whom the handkerchief is given 
must necessarily grasp it lower down, and 
consequently will not detect the presem-e 
of the concealed coin. The holder of the 
handkerchief is requested to retain it in 
a horizontal position until the words 
“One. two, three!” when, at the word 
“three” he is to release the hold of the 
right hand—in other words, to drop the 
visible coin, when, as a natural result, the 
concealed penny will fall from its position 
on to the florin with an audible c hink 
This latter item of information, however, 
is not to be included in the performer's 
statement. 

Proceeding with the trick, he proceeds 
to dispose of the remaining coin, presum 
ably the borrowed penny, but really his 
own duplicate, as exulaiued in the para¬ 
graph commencing the present chapter. 
“How to Extract a Coin from a Hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

Having effected the supposed extraction, 
the coin may be “ passed ” either 
“visibly” or “invisibly” into the other 
handkerchief. 

For an invisible transit, it is only neoe»> 
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sary to paim the coin withdrawn from the 
double fold of the handkerchief, with¬ 
out showing it, and to announce that it 
will pass across into the other handker¬ 
chief, which upon being opened will neces¬ 
sarily be found to contain both. 

To effect the passage “ visibly,” the 
penny is shown as being successfully drawn 
out of the handkerchief, and is then ap¬ 



parently transferred from one hand to the 
other, palming cn rout-. The empty hand 
is elevated as though containing it, and the 
gentleman holding the remaining handker¬ 
chief reminded of the signal to release his 
hold upon the coin. “ One, two, three ! ” 
A motion of throwing is made with the 
closed empty hand, which simultaneously, 
being opened, shows the coin apparently 
(To be continued.) 


vanished. At the same moment the centre 
of the handkerchief is released, and with 
it the concealed coin, which, falling upon 
the other, completes the suggestion that 
the coin has at that moment passed from 
the performer’s hand to the handkerchief. 

In due course the handkerchief is opened, 
and both coins returned to and identified 
by their respective owners. 



CHESS. 


Problem No. 72L 



White to play and innte la three (3) mores. 


S olution of No. 720.—1, PxP ch., the 
K has four moves, there follow four 
kinds of promotions, and then the P must 
give mate at A2 ; namely, K takes P; 
2, P takes Kt = Q ; K takes R ; 2, P takes 
Kt=Kt ; K to B2 ; 2, P takes Kt=R ; 
and K to K2 ; 2, P takes Kt=B. 

The retractor is solved bv 1, O 03 = 0. 
2, K D8 = M. 3. O E7. 4,'O E4J. Some 

retractors are more complicated, like this 
one by H. J. Pinhev : K. G5 ; O B8. K 
E6 : LD6 ; O CG ; P D5, G4, H7. White 
had a P C7, and had taken the O B8. The 
black O stood at D8, and had taken the O 
C6. Black now plays O D7, and White 
replies P : D8 OJ. 

Berger's end-game shows four promo¬ 
tions of the P D2. The play is 1, O A4, K: 
A4. 2, O E4, and if now the P becomes the 

L or M, then 3. O C3f, P : C3, and White is 
stale-mated. Therefore the P becomes the 
N, and then 3. O : G5, N : C2. 4.0 F3, N 
B3f. 5, K B2, P D3. 6, O D2, N D5. 
7, K C3, K A3. 8, K : D3, K B2. 9, K D4, 

N EG. 10. O E4, P A4. 11, O C3, P A3. 

12, K D3, N Ff>f. 13, K T)2, N C2, and this 
is like the ending which we showed last 
time. If the P had become the 0, then also 
3, O : G5. 

Troitzky first compels the P G7 to move 
in order to be able to take the P. DG, and then 
move to F6, thus : 1, P H6, P : HG. 2, P 
E7, M Blf. 3, KD2. MB2f. 4. K D3, M 
B3h 5, K D4, M B4f. 6, K D.^Mt B5f. 
7, K : DG, M BGf. 8. K D5 (if K D,7, M B1). 
M B5f. 9. K D4. M B4f. 10, K D3, M 
B3\. 11.KE2, MB2f. 12, K F3, M B3f. 
13, KF4, MB4f. 14. K F5, M B5f. 15, K 
F6, M BGf. 16, K F7, M B3. 17, P E8 L. 

A clever departed composer was Franz 
Schriifer. born in Bamberg in 1823, and died 
there in 1909. He shows pretty mates in K 
FI ; L E8 ; M D5, F5 ; N D4 ; P F2. K 


E4 ; M AG ; N H7 ; P A3, EG, E7. J3. 
Fine moves of the M are also in K H5 : M 
B3, C3 ; N B1 ; O F5 : P FO, G2. K F4 ; 
N DG ; P A3, D7, E3, E4. E5. J4. If the 

M B3 were not there, the problem would 
be a move shorter. His best problem is K. 
El : L F3 ; M (’G : N B3. F8 ; O B7, E2 ; 
P A3, A5, <*4. Co, H3. K 1)3 : M HG. H8 ; 
N B8, G8 ; < > E7 : P E3, Eo. G7. Jo. This 
has many fine variations, ami the author 
only regretted that he had to use the N F8 
merely for the purpose of preventing the 
M H8 to move to 1)8 or BS, and this M 
has to hinder a second solution beginning 1, 
M BG. He composed a 4J on his 80th birth¬ 
day, which we quoted a few years atco. A 
plav of the four M will be admired in K Ao ; 
L E7 ; M C3. F4 ; O E8 ; P B2. E2. H4. 
K Eo : M D4, F8 ; N A4 ; 0 A8, G1 : P 
B3, Co, E4, EG, GG. J3. Also this has 
delightful moves : K F7 : L G2 : M C2 ; 
O F4, GG : P Eo, F2. K D4 ; M Ao ; O Cl ; 
P AG, DG, EG. X 3. 
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Problem No. 123. Problem No 124. 

Bv W. Paynk (1756). By W. Tatxx. 

BLACK._ BLACK._ 
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warn:. white 

White to move nnil win. White to move and win. 


r Fo illustrate the same strategical idea. The 
I first is most easy, and helps to solve 
the second. We shall show some modern 
instances of the same problem-theme. 


The Two-Move Openings. 

Owing to the fine degree of difference 
between the great draughts-playing exjierts 
and champions, a test method of play has 
come into vogue which, instead of leaving 
the choice of opening formation to the 
respective participants in any important 
match, a system has been adopted of ballot¬ 
ing the first two moves (one black and one 
white) from which plav must proceed. 
This system has become so general amongst 
club players of our day that it has been 
found necessary to expound anew the 
openings. Two works have just been 
issued which are devoted to this object. 
We have been favoured with complimentary 
copies. The first is for the beginner. It is 
entitled “ Studies of the Two-Move Open¬ 


ings,’’ and is published in parts at the modes, 
price of 3d. each, or 4 d. post free. The 
author. Mr. H. F. Shearer, shows in his- 
expositions a singular command over the 
best modern lines of play, as well as a power 
of explaining the nature of their strategy. 

The second work is a new edition of 
a text-book which has been published 
with a similar motive. In “ The Draughts 
Praxis, or Modern Match Games,” the 
demonstration of the two-move system is 
carried to greater lengths, and marks the 
treatise as eminently suited for the more 
advanced player. This is issued by the 
author, Mr. Frank Dunne, at 5 s. 

As an instructive specimen-game fr< m 
the first-named, we select the trunk-play and 
a few notes, reserving for another column 
some further reference to Mr. Dunne’s fine 
book. 


GameNo.67.—“ Edinburgh ” (9,13,21,17). 
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(a) We have now the “ Switcher ” open¬ 
ing, usually formed by 11—15, 21—17,9—13. 
This game is one of the inventions of the 
great Wyllie, who played the White side 
with deadly effect against all comers, until 
the increasing publication of the best 
defences enabled players to make a better 
stand. Black has quite the stronger side; 
but notwithstanding, the opening offers 
many chances of wins to anyone who makes 
a careful study of the best White attacks. 
It will be found that the “ Switcher ” 
abounds in beautiful situations and subtle 
pitfalls. 

( b) This is certainly the best play here, 
and anyone who essays the White side will 
be well advised to adhere to this line. Of 
the alternatives 23—18 (var. 8) is good 
enough for a draw, but offers little prospect 
of White wins. 24—20 was played in the 
1911 Scottish Tourney by Scott against 
Ferric, and a draw resulted ; but if answered 
by 15—19, followed by 5—9, I can find 
nothing but a Black win. 23—19, *5—9 is 
also a lost game for White. 

(c) Opinions vary as to which is the better 
move here—the text, or 5—9. In point of 
strength there is little difference, but the 
text move, in addition to being the more 
popular attack of the two, leads to more 
interesting lines of play than the other. 

( d ) It is now established that White has 
no satisfactory alternative here. 24—19 
(var. 5) is all but destroyed. 30—25, 
29—25, and 23—18 have all been, at one 
time or another, denounced as losing moves. 
While I believe that theoretical draws can 
be shown on all three lines, for practical 
purposes they are extremely hazardou-. 
and only suited for a friendly game or a 
44 forlorn hope.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


MY “TIDY” SISTER. 

Os page 448 of the present volume we inserted some 
lines on this subject as received from an untidy brother, 
and attached a note to the effect that perhaps some 
sister might like to send us her version of the matter. 
Several sisters responded, but we must, on account of 
space, let one speak for all: 


to the High Commissioner for Australia. Victoria 
Street. London. S.W.. and one will be sent to him. 
Letters from your readers to ine should be addressed 
to Dr. Arthur, M.L.A., Parliament House, Sydney, 


Australia. I would ask particularly that the writers 
should put their names and addresses very plainly. 

Yours faithfully, 

ricilird Arthur. 


r r 


Dear Sir, —I think the letter of your reader “ tommy 
rot," 

And would like to find the sister who'd declare that 
she did not 

“ Boys will be boys,” some people say. I’ll grant you 
this is true. 

But I do not see why they should be untidy boys. 
Do you ? 

A problem that I cannot solve (I wonder if you're 
able ?) 

Li why boys’ caps are always thrown upon some chair 
or table. 

School books are scattered broadcast, stamp albums 
lie around; 

No wonder what is wanted, can’t always just be found- 

Oh. why are towels doomed to lie upon the bathroom 
floor 

Instead of hanging on the nail, where they have hung 
before ? 

If only boys became extinct," what happiness and peace 

There'd be for as poor sisters 1 Untidiness would cease. 

And oh, dear Mr. Editor, there's heaps more I could tell. 

But as you must have been a boy, you surely know it 
well. 

No doubt you always left your things just where they 
shouldn't be. 

And you worried your poor sister, as my brother 
worries me. 

T. Idy. 




AUSTRALIA FOR BRITISH LADS. 

The following letter which we have received from 
Aastralla will speak for itself : 

Dear SIR,—I received the other day a letter from 
a boy in Lancashire, in which he stated that he was 
very anxious to come to Australia and work on a farm, 
but that it was impossible for him to save enough 
money to pay his own fare, as he was an orphan, and 
was receiving only 13*. a week for his work. I sent 
his letter to the Sydney Press, and I am glad to sav that 
I have received more than a hundred pounds in 
response to my appeal. 1 believe also that I shall be 
able to get ten times that amount. On the strength 
of this, I am now going to make an offer to your 
readers. I want all those who would like to come 
to sunny Australia and become farm workers, and 
in course of time, if they have grit and perseverance, 
farmers with land of their own. to write to me and 
inform me of their wish, and why they are not in a 
position to pay their own fare. I should like them to 
give me particulars as to what work thev are engaged 
in at present, what prospects they have' before them, 
and. if possible, to enclose a photograph. I shall then 
try and help os many as possible to come out Thev 
must of course be healthy, and should send a testi¬ 
monial as to character. I wish it, however, to be 
distinctly understood that if their fares are paid, it 
shall only be as a loan, and that thev will be expected 
to refund the money by instalments. Tills thev will 
easily be able to do once they get upon a farm out 
here. They will be put upon their honour to do this. 
I localise by returning the monev they will be enabling 
it to be used to bring out other boys.' If anyone wants 
an Illustrated book about Aastralia, let him write 


Stopping for the Night at a Creek off the Ant. 



The Waterborne Route. Yarmouth to North Walsham. 
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Among Chinese Pirates: 

A TALE OF THE WEST RIVER. 


W E spent the next few days in planning 
out our trip, and selecting outfits 
that would give us the maximum of com¬ 
fort whilst occupying but little space. 
Jerry, like myself, was a “ Scout,” and 
we fixed up our belongings in true cam¬ 
paigning style. 

We decided to start for Canton by the 
night boat, as we would then reach the 
city at daybreak and have the day before 
us; and accordingly that evening, with 
our effects strapped on our backs in march¬ 
ing order, followed by our faithful John, 
we said goodbye to our kind host and 
hostess. 

Mr. Bagshaw, in bidding us farewell, 
said : 14 Do what John Lin advises, for you 
can trust him thoroughly. He will see that 
you are well looked after, and you will be 
quite safe in his charge. Go to the hotel 
at Shameen, from which you can cross to 
Canton at any time, for none but Chinese 
live in the city. On your way up the West 
River you may perchance see some pirates, 
but they will give your steamer a wide 
berth.” 

44 Pirates ! ” we exclaimed simul¬ 
taneously. 44 How jolly ! ” 

‘‘But I thought they existed only in 
stories,” I added. 

"That might apply to most countries,” 
continued Mr. Bagshaw, “ but China is 
still infested with them. A few years 
ago a pirate band attacked and captured 
one of the steamers of the line you will 
travel by, and after killing the passengers 
and crew, with the exception of one man 
who managed to hide, tney beached and 
set fire to her. Nowadays, however, there 
is little fear of attack, for the gunboats 
are always on the qui t five, and the 
steamers take great precautions.” 

After many admonitions to take care 
of ourselves, and lengthy instructions to 
John for our welfare, we were at last on 
our way. It was planned that we should 
be away about two weeks, first spending 
a day or io at Canton, and then' on to 
VVuchow—a village some two and a half 
days’ steam up the West River—where we 
were to visit some missionary friends of 
the Bagshaws who resided there, before 
returning to Hong-Kong by the direct 
steamer. 

We boarded the Kimhan early, and were 
surprised to find such a palatial steamer 
plying on a Chinese river. John soon had 
us comfortably settled ; but the excitement 
of the journey made it impossible for us 
to sleep for some time, and before we 
dozed off the regular throb of f,he engines 
told us that our journey had commenced. 

I was having a most exciting time, and 
had just thrown the second pirate over¬ 
board and was rushing to the assistance 
of Jerry, who was in danger of being over¬ 
powered by a huge Chinaman with a belt 
full of daggers and pistols, when I was 
roughly grasped from behind, and awoke 
to find John bending over me. 

"We just allive Canton, massa,” he 
said. 44 You and Massa Jelly dless and 
havem bleckfast while I go gettum chails.” 

W 7 e needed no second awakening, and. 
jumping out of my berth, I reached the 
port-hole at the same moment as Jerry, 
and we stuck our heads out to survey the 
strange scene that presented itself. 


By WALTER PONTIN. 

CHAPTER II. 

The broad Pearl River was teeming with 
life, quaint craft of every description— 
junks, sampans, wheezy tugs, and heavily 
l&den barges, swarming with coolies, 
passed along in a never-ending stream, 
whilst on land the scene of activity was 
just as great, and the glimpse we obtained 
of the streets near the wharf made us 
desire to give them a closer inspection, so, 
hurriedly dressing, we proceeded to the 
saloon for breakfast, and had almost 
finished when John returned to announce 
that our chairs were ready for us. 

John had engaged a coolie to carry our 
baggage, for there was no room for it in 
a chair, which consisted of a comfortable 
wicker seat lashed on either side to a 
bamboo pole about eight feet long, the 
whole surmounted by a green canvas 
canopy to keep off the sun or the rain 
as the case might be. 

Beside the chairs stood a group of grin¬ 
ning coolies, three of whom went to each 
chair as we approached. We stepped 
gingerly in, and, with a guttural Ho! 
from the coolies, were suddenly raised 
shoulder-high, and carried off at a jog¬ 
trot, with John in advance to direct our 
way. 

We at once plunged into what I 
imagined to be a back alley, but soon 
discovered was one of the main thorough¬ 
fares, for these are not more than about 
eight feet wide, whilst those of lesser im¬ 
portance do not exceed four or five. 

We had scarcely started when a com¬ 
motion ahead stopped our progress. Jerry 
was roaring with laughter, and I was 
about to inquire the cause of his mirth 
when an army of ducks, marching solemnly 
along in quarter column, emerged from 
a side street, and w-addled down the river 
bank to where a large sampan was lying, 
when, to my astonishment, they pro¬ 
ceeded up the gangway and settled down 
comfortably on board. There muBt have 
been over two thousand of them in the 
procession, and all traffic was demoralised 
until they had passed. 

" Whatever is the meaning of that, 
John?” I asked. 

" Him duck boat,” replied John. “ Ebly 
day takum ducks up libber, let um go 
shore to feed, blingum back at night.” 

I discovered afterwards that these float¬ 
ing duck farms are quite an industry 
around Canton, and that by training a few 
birds to act as leaders they have no diffi¬ 
culty in transporting them. The trained 
birds guide them from their " home ” to 
the boat in the morning, and escort them 
ashore to feed wherever the owner beaches 
his sampan, and, responding to his call, 
brings them on board again when it is 
time to depart, and later guides them 
through the crowded streets once more to 
their roosting place. 

A short ride brought us to a bridge 
guarded by a group of Chinese soldiers 
wearing huge conical hats, which Jerry 
remarked made them resemble gigantic 
mushrooms. On crossing this bridge we 
found ourselves on the beautiful little 
island settlement of Shameen, and a few 
minutes later reached our hotel. 

After inspecting our rooms and seeing 
that our baggage was properly disposed 
of, we started out to see the city. 


We were trotted along from place to 
place at a never-slackening trot, the chair 
coolies keeping up an incessant chant of 
“ Ho’s ” as the front poles cleaved a way 
through the motley throng, which opened 
to make way and closed in behind us like 
a boiling torrent. 

It was with a feeling of relief that we 
eventually returned to our hotel for tiffin, 
for we had seen too much, and wanted 
leisure to digest it. Then, again, the 
odour of the city was very oppressive, and 
at first seemed overpowering, but we soon 
became more or less accustomed to it. As 
Jerry remarked, 44 If John had deserted 
us, it would have been 4 good-bye for 
ever,’ ” for we would never have found our 
way out of the maze of narrow streets that 
twisted and turned in every direction—one 
bo like another that it would need months 
of study to find one’s way through even 
the main thoroughfares. 

There was a wonderful charm about it all, 
though. Chinese of every description and 
rank everywhere. Mandarins and Court 
officials scurrying along side by side with 
tradesmen and beggars. Butchers selling 
appetising dainties such as rats and cats, 
vegetable hawkers, fishmongers with bowls 
of live fish—for, although the Chinaman 
prefers his eggs stale, he likes his fish 
to be fresh—and colies with heavy cases 
of merchandise, all carried with the aid of 
a bamboo pole slung over the shoulder, 
contributed to the stream of humanity 
which ebbed and flowed and jostled 
through the narrow byways. Coolies 
carrying water seemed to lose half their 
loads by bumping them over passers-by as 
they tried to steer a course, whilst* an 
occasional barber operating on his victim 
at the side caused the current to be 
diverted as though round a rock in a tronfe 
stream. For barbers seek their customers 
in the streets and ply their trade wherever 
they meet a client. 

The shops were adorned with huge signs, 
many of them twenty feet in length and 
about a foot wide. These were gorgeous 
affairs of many colours, embellished with 
Chinese characters in gold, and swung 
from a bracket in front. These, taken 
with the awnings which also graced the 
front of many shops, successfully obliter¬ 
ated the sky, and a state of semi-darkness 
prevailed at all times. 

The shops themselves were interesting, 
as one could see their goods in process of 
manufacture. Nothing up-to-date—every¬ 
thing being arduously shaped by hand or 
with the aid of weird machines worked by 
human energy. Here a silk factory, with 
an individual pulling at endless little 
strings, pedalling with his feet meanwhile, 
whilst another, kneeling below, throws a 
little shuttle of silk to and fro across the 
uplifted cords; yet. wondrous to relate*, 
a beautiful pattern is being woven in manv 
colours as the routine proceeds. Here, 
again, we see men sitting cross-leered on 
the floor carving weird figures from blocks 
of wood, whilst others are colouring them 
with glaring pigments to supply the de¬ 
mand for idols in the many temples that 
thrive in the congested citv. Porcelains, 
cloisonne, ivory carving, and endless other- 
industries riveted our attention in turn, 
and it was only the knowledge that there 
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was much yet to be seen that induced as 
reluctantly to resume our way. 

Each shop contained an imposing shrine, 
which in most instances was the most 
striking of its contents. Before these 
burned joss sticks and incense, which John 
told us were for the purpose of ancestor 
worship—the foundation of Chinese re¬ 
ligion. Bad business and sickness are sup¬ 
posed to be caused by failing to do suffi¬ 
cient homage to one’s ancestors. 

The shops have no windows, the goods 
for sale being simply piled in heaps on 
counters or shelves. Many times in turn¬ 
ing a sharp corner the poles of our chairs 
■were well within a shop. Once, in fact, 
the coolie in front of Jerry’s chair mis¬ 
judged the distance so badly that the poles 
caught a most appetising array of little 
ducks, cats, fowls, mice, and rats, sus¬ 
pended across the shop on a cord, which 
caused it to snap and precipitated the 
whole lot into some tubs of live fish stand¬ 
ing below, causing great commotion 
amongst the finny tribe, and evoking a very 
emphatic flow of Chinese from the keeper 
of the shop. The coolies, however, kept 


stolidly on, taking no notice of the cata¬ 
strophe, and we learned that most difficul¬ 
ties are settled by hurling maledictions one 
on the other, for justice is a thing to be 
avoided, the magistrate always punishing 
one of the parties who come before him. 
If the defendant is found not guilty, then 
the plaintiff is guilty in accusing an inno¬ 
cent man, and receives punishment. If 
the case is not proven, both are punished 
for taking up the court’s time; and as the 
penalty for small offences usually consists 
of a severe thrashing with a bamboo rod, 
the courts are not overcrowded with appli¬ 
cants for justice. 

Policemen were much in evidence, and 
we saw one every few yards—well dressed 
in a neat European uniform, and armed 
with a revolver and stick. Vehicular 
traffic is unknown, the streets being too 
narrow and congested. Occasionally we 
met a mandarin on a sturdy little pony, or 
a mounted police officer urging his steed 
through the crowd, but this was the only 
break in the monotony of pedestrian traffic. 

We decided that we had seen enough of 
Canton for one day, and spent the after¬ 


noon in strolling around the Shameen. 
It seemed hard to realise that this beauti¬ 
ful little place, containing avenues of fine 
residences lined with pretty trees, and 
interspersed with gardens and tennis courts 
to provide the exile relaxation after the 
labours of the day, was simply a mud 
swamp some fifty years ago, having been 
built up out of the river by driving piles 
and filling it up with stones and sand to 
make a stronghold for a foreign settlement. 
'Here we saw people of many nationalities, 
although English and French predomin¬ 
ated, and the presence of several little gun¬ 
boats at anchor off the island gave us a feel¬ 
ing of security, for our appearance in the 
strange city did not seem very welcome, 
the scowling faces of many of the Chinese 
suggesting a feeling of toleration at what 
could not be prevented; and the know¬ 
ledge that some two and a half millions of 
Celestials were separated from us simply 
by a small canal bridge made the presence 
of the gunboats seem very welcome as we 
sought our beds. 

(To be continued.) 
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hen the punt returned to the Spot 
Cash late that night, the Bchooner 
was safe. Billy Topsail had warded off 
all attempts to board her by the Jolly 
Harbour folk. 

“ Where’s the Grand Lake? ” he asked. 

“ The Grand Lake,” Skipper Bill 
drawled, with a sigh, “is somewheres t’ 
the s’uth’ard footin’ it for St. John’s.” 

“You missed her ! ” Billy accused. 

“ Didn’t neither,” said the indignant 
skipper. “ She steamed right past Hook- 
an’-Line without a wink in that direction.” 

This was shocking news. 

“Anyhow,” said little Donald North, 
as though it mattered importantly, “ we 
seed her smoke.” 

Billy looked from Donald to Jimmie, 
from Jimmie to Bagg, from Bagg to the 
skipper; and then he stared about. 

“Where’s Archie? ” he asked. 

“Archie,” the skipper replied, “is 
footin’ it for St. John’s, too. ‘ Skipper 
Bill,’ said Archie, ‘ Billy Topsail has kep’ 
that schooner safe. I knows he has. It 
■was up t’ Billy Topsail t’ save the 
firm from wreckers, an’ I’ll lay you 
that Billy Topsail has saved the firm. 
Now, Skipper Bill,’ says Archie, 4 you go 
back t’ Jolly Harbour an’ get that 
schooner off. You get her off somehow. 
Get her off jus’ as Boon as you can,’ says 
he, ‘ an ’ fetch her to St. John’s.’ ” 

“ * I can't get her off,’ says I. 

“ ' Yes, you can, too, Skipper Bill,’ says 
he. 4 I’ll lay you can get her off. I don’t 
know how you’ll do it,’ says he; * but I'll 
lay you can! ’ 

“ 4 I’ll get her off, Archie,’ says I, 4 if 
I got t’ jump in the sea an’ haul her off 
with a line in my teeth.’. 

4 4 4 1 knowed you would,’ says he; 4 an’ 
ou got the best teeth. Skipper Bill,’ says 
e, 4 1’ be founcf on this here coast. As 
for me, skipper,’ says he, 4 I’m goin’ 
down t’ St. John’s if I got t’ walk on 
water. I told my father that I’d be in his 
office on the first o’ September—an* I’m 
goin’ to be there. If I can’t be there with 
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the fish I can be there with the promise 
o’ fish; an’ I can back that promise up 
with a motor-boat, a sloop yacht an’ a 
pony an’ cart. I don’t know how I’m 
goin’ t’ get t’ St. John’s,’ says he, 4 an’ I 
don’t want t’ walk on a wet sea like this; 
but I’m goin’t’ get there somehow by the 
first o’ September, an’ I’m goin’ to assoom 
—yes, sir, 'assoom, Skipper Bill,* says 
Archie— 4 I’m goin’ to assoom that you’ll 
fetch down the Spot Cash an’ the tail an’ 
fins of every lost tom-cod aboard that there 
craft.’ 

“ An’ I’m goin’ t’ do it! ” Skipper Bill 
roared in conclusion, with a slap of the 
counter with his hairy fist that made the 
depleted Btock rattle on the shelves. 

“Does you t-t-think you c-c-can haul 
her off with your teeth? ” Donald North 
asked, with staring eyes. 

Bill o’ Burnt Bay burst into a shout of 
laughter. 

44 We’ll have no help from the Jolly 
Harbour folk,” said Billy Topsail gravely. 
44 They’re good-humoured men,” he added, 
44 but they means t’ have this here schooner 
if they can.” 

44 Never mind,” said Skipper Bill, with 
an assumption of far more hope than was 
in his honest, willing heart. 44 We’ll get 
her off afore they comes again.” 

44 Wisht you’d ’urry up, ’ said Bagg. 

With the Spot Cash high and dry— 
with a small crew aboard—with a 
numerous folk, clever and unfriendly 
(however good-humorous they were), bent 
on possessing that which they were fully 
persuaded it was their right to have—with 
no help near at hand and small prospect of 
the appearanoe of aid—the task which 
Archie Armstrong had set Bill o’ Burnt 
Bay was the most difficult one the old 
sea-dog had ever encountered in a long 
career of hard work, self-dependence, and 
tight places. The Jolly Harbour folk miVht 
laugh and joke, they might even offer 
sympathy, they might be the most hospi¬ 
table, tender-hearted folk in the world; 
but tradition had taught them that what 


the sea cast up belonged righteously to the 
men who could take it, and they would 
with good consciences and the beet humour 
in the world stand upon that doctrine- 
And Bill o’ Burnt Bay would do no murder 
to prevent them. It was not the custom 
of the Coast to do murder in such cases; 
and Archie Armstrong’s last injunction 
had been to take no lives. 

Bill o’ Burnt Bay declared in growing 
wrath to the boys that he would come next 
door to murder. 

44 I’ll pink ’em anyhow,” said he, as he 
loaded his long gun. 44 I'll make holes for 
earrings ! ” 

Yes, sir; the skipper would show the 
Jolly Harbour folk how near a venturesome 
man could come to letting daylight into a 
Jolly Harbour hull without malting a hope¬ 
less leak. Jus’ t’ keep ’em busy calking, 
icod ! How much of this was mere loud 
words—with how much real meaning the 
skipper spoke—even the skipper himself 
did not know. But, yes, sir; he’d show 
’em in the morning. It was night, now, 
however—though near morning. Nobody 
would put out from shore before daybreak. 
They had been frightened off once. 
Bill’s wrath could simmer to the boiling 
point. But a watch must be kept. No 
chances must be taken with the Spot Cash, 
and- 

44 Ahoy, Billy ! ” a pleasant voice called 
from the water. 

The crew of the Spot Cash rushed on 
deck. 

44 Oh, oh! ” another voice laughed. 
“ Skipper’s back, too, eh ? ’’ 

44 With a long—perfeckly trustworthy— 
loaded—gun,” Skipper Bill solemnly 
replied. 

The men in the punts laughed heartily. 

44 Sheer off ! ” Skipper Bill roared. 

But in the protecting shadows of the 
night the punts came closer. And there 
was another laugh. 

It chanced at Hook-and-Line Harbour 
before night—Skipper Bill had then for 
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hours been gone toward Jolly Harbour— 
that a Labrador fishing craft put in for 
water. She was loaded deep; her decks 
were fairly awash with her load of fish, 
and at best Bhe was equat and old and 
rotten. Here was no fleet craft; but she 
was south-bound, at any rate, and Archie 
Armstrong determined to board her. To 
get to St. John’s—to open the door of his 
father’s office on the first of September 
as he had promised—to explain and to re¬ 
assure and even to present in hard cash 
the value of a sloop yacht and a pony and 
a motor-boat—was the boy’s feverish 
determination. He could not forget his 
father’s grave words : “ Your honour is 
involved.” Perhaps he exaggerated the 
importance of them. His honour! The 
boy had no wish to be excused—had no 
liking for fatherly indulgence. He was 
wholly intent upon justifying his father’s 
faith and satisfying his own sense of 
honourable obligation. It must be fish 
or cash—fish or cash—and as it seemed it 
could not be fish it must therefore be cash. 

It must be hard cash—cash down—paid 
on the firet of September over his father’s 
desk in the little office overlooking the 
wharves. 

“ Green Bay bound,” the skipper of the 
Labrador craft replied to Archie’s ques¬ 
tion. 

That signified a landing at Buddy Cove. 

“ I’ll go along,” said Archie. 

“Ye’ll not,” the skipper snapped. 
“Ye’ll not go along until ye mend your 
manners.” 

Archie started in amazement. 

“ You'll go along, will ye ! ” the skipper 
continued. “Is you the owner o’ this 
here craft? Ye may ask t’ go along; but 
whether ye go or not is for me—for me, 
ye cub !—t’ say.” 


Archie straightened in his father’s way. 
“My name,” said he, shortly, “is Archi¬ 
bald Armstrong.” 

The skipper instantly touched his cap. 

“I’m sorpr, skipper,” Archie went on, 
with a dignity of which his manner of life 
had long ago made him unconsciously 
master, “ for having taken too much for 
granted. I want passage with you to 
Buddy Cove, skipper, for which I’ll pay.” 

“ You’re welcome, sir,” said the skipper. 

The Wind and Tide lay at Hook-and- 
Line that night in fear of the sea that 
was running. She rode so deep in the 
water, and her planks and rigging and 
sticks were at best so untrustworthy, that 
her skipper would not take her to sea. 
Next morning, however—and Archie sub¬ 
sequently recalled it—next morning the 
wind blew fair for the southern ports. 
Out put the old craft into a rising breeze, 
and was presently wallowing her way 
toward Green Bay and Ruddy Cove. But 
there was no reckless sailing. Nothing 
that Archie could say with any appearance 
of propriety moved the skipper to urge her 
on. She was deep, she was old; Bhe must 
be humoured along. Again, when night 
fell, she wae taken into harbour for shelter. 
The wind still blew fair in the morning; 
she made a better day of it, but was once 
more safely berthed for the night. Day 
after day she crept down the coast, lurch¬ 
ing along in the light, with unearthly 
shrieks of pain and complaint, and lying 
silent in harbour in the dark. 

“ ‘ Wisht she’d ’urry up,’ ” thought 
Archie, with a dubious laugh, remember¬ 
ing Bagg. 

It was the twenty-ninth of August and 
coming on dark when the boy first caught 
sight of the cottages of Ruddy Cove. 

“ Mail-boat day,” he thought, jubi¬ 


lantly. “ The Wind and Tide, will make 
it. I’ll be in St. John’s the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ Journey’s end,” said the skipper, 
coming up at that moment. 

“ I’m wanting to make the mail-boat,” 
said Archie. “She’s due at Ruddy Cove 
soon after dark.” 

“ She’ll be on time,” said the skipper. 
“ Hark ! ” 

Archie heard the faint blast of a 
steamer’s whistle. 

“ Is it she? ” asked the skipper. 

“Ay,” Archie exclaimed; “and she’s 
just leaving Fortune Harbour. She’ll be 
at Ruddy Cove within the hour.” 

“ I’m doubtin’ that we will,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Will you not run up a topsail ? ” the 
boy pleaded. 

“Not for the Queen o’ England,” the 
skipper replied, moving forward. “ I’ve 
got my load—an’ I’ve got the lives o’ my 
crew—t’ care for.” 

Archie could not gainsay it. The IF ind 
and Tide had all the sail she could carry 
with unquestionable safety. The boy 
watched the mail-boat's lights round the 
Head and pass through the tickle into the 
harbour of Ruddy Cove. Presently he 
heard the second blast of her deep-toned 
whistle and saw her emerge and go on her 
way. She looked cosy in the dusk, he 
thought : she wae brilliant with many 
lights. In the morning she would connect 
with the east-bound cross-country express 
at Burnt Bay. And meantime he—-this 
self-same boastful Archie Armstrong— 
would lie stranded at Ruddy Cove. At 
that moment St. John’s seemed infinitely 
far away. 

{To bo continued .) 
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CHAPTER III.—THE 8AWBWA OF MAUKYAN VISITS NYAUNGLEDAUNG. 


** TIwabt, the Sawbwa of Maukyan is 

Fl coming to visit us—and the Silent 
Scribe.” 

Such was the startling news with which 
the Deputy Commissioner greeted his son 
at chota hazri (little breakfast), after 
conning his correspondence one morning. 

Such a visit would be a tremendous event 
in the quiet life of the little township of 
Nyaungledaung, second only in importance 
to a visit from the Viceroy of India or 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. The 
Sawbwa was paying the visit in a private 
capacity only, but, nevertheless, there was 
much preparation necessitated. The 
monastery', following the usual precedent 
on such occasions, was placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Sawbwa, and there he was to 
spend the night; for the Sawbwa was to 
arrive one day and depart on the follow¬ 
ing. Temporary booths for his servants 
were erected outside the parawun, and 
arrangements were also made for the 
stabling of elephant and horses, for the 
Sawbwa would journey from Maukyan to 
Nyaungledaung on his State elephant. 
Arrangements were made for a feast in 
the Sawbwa’s honour, and for the cus¬ 
tomary salute of nine guns to which the 
Sawbwa was officially entitled. 

Mr. Stanier expressed great surprise at 


the Shan prince undertaking so long a 
journey, for his health had been rapidly 
failing of late. 

“ It is indeed wonderful how the possi¬ 
bility at which you hint has put new 
life into the old Sawbwa,” wrote the 
British Resident. “ I told him of your 
son’s theory, and the Sawbwa has jumped 
to a definite conclusion, which he insists 
on coming to confirm in person. Sein Ong 
is perturbed at the idea of visiting 
Nyaungledaung, and though he has re¬ 
ceived no hint of the Teason for the 
Sawbwa’s desire to travel to Nyaungle¬ 
daung, he is trying to upset the arrange¬ 
ments. My police are closely watching 
Sein Ong; his behaviour confirms your 
suspicions.” 

The Deputy Commissioner and his son 
visited Oo Adehsa’s monastery several 
times to make necessary arrangements for 
the Sawbwa’s visit, and Ewart managed 
to get a sight of the Silent Scribe, and 
smile reassurance at the pathetic figure. 
Once the English boy, bending to pick 
up a cane he had dropped, whispered, 
“ Kaung thee ! Maukyan.” 

“ Maukyan! ” responded the Silent 
Scribe, and his face lightened up with 
more intelligence than it had ever done 
previously. 


It would have been unwise to raise sua- 

S icion amongst the other monks, else, per- 
aps, the Silent Scribe would suddenly 
be spirited off, so Ewart refrained from 
further communications. 

Some days later the Sawbwa arrived 
with a small retinue. He rode in a how- 
dah on the -back of a richly caparisoned 
elephant. He was arrayed in a purple 
robe of silk, wore a golden collar around 
his neck, and on his head a tapering head¬ 
dress Btudded with precious stones. A 
mahout sat on the elephant’s neck, while 
on either side walked three attendants in 
ample Shan pants and flapping Shan hats. 
Following the elephant rode Captain Ross, 
in his military uniform, on a handsome 
Shan pony, followed by four stalwart Sikh 
police, also mounted and bearing lances. 
Then came four native officers of State, 
gorgeously arrayed, chief amongst them 
being Sein Ong, looking far from happy. 
Then followed a posse of serving men. 
variously attired, and finally came four 
more military police, who kept a watchful 
eye upon Sein Ong. 

The procession halted opposite the 
Deputy Commissioner’s house, and the 
ceremony of receiving the Shan prince was 
proceeded with. Tne impassive face of 
the Sawbwa gave no sign of the anxiety 
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that must have been gnawing at his heart; 
but he was an Oriental, trained to conceal 
emotion. Leisurely the Court herald pro¬ 
claimed the titles and dignities of the 
Shan Prince, and in response Captain Ross 
gave a ritume of Mr. Stanier’s wisdom 
and accomplishments. The Sawbwa was 
quite well acquainted with Mr. Stanier, 
seeing that they had been living opposite 
each other some few weeks previously, the 
Sawbwa in his Haw, or palace, and the 
Acting British Resident in the Residency, 
which faced the Maukyan palace; but 
such a preamble of civilities was custom¬ 
ary, and in the East ceremony is essen¬ 
tial to those who would rule. 

At length the Sawbwa descended from 
his lofty seat, and shook hands with Mr. 
Stanier in the homely British way. A 
hearty handshake was, likewise, reserved 
for Ewart. 

“ Little White Lord,” said the Sawbwa 
in his native tongue. “ I thank you that 
thou hadst thought for a Prince, who is 
poor in that he has no son, unless-” 

And then the Sawbwa expressed his 
desire to at once adjourn to the Kyaung, 
there to discover the identity of the Silent 
Scribe. 

For, as the reader will have guessed, 
Ewart Stanier was convinced that the 
Silent Scribe and the lost heir of the 
Sawbwa of Maukyan were one and the 
same person. It was this possibility that 
the Shan Prince had come to investigate, 
this possibility which had raised him from 
a bed of sickness, heartened him, and 
brought him on his long journey. 

The Sawbwa invited Ewart to sit be¬ 
side him in the howdah, and the proces¬ 
sion set out for the monastery. In the 
eyes of the Nyaungledaung natives Ewart 
was henceforth held in high reverence, for 
not only was he of the race of White 
Rulers, but also the companion of heaven- 
born kings. 

Sein Ong, too, in the eyes of his fellow- 
courtiers, was honoured by being invited 
to ride alongside the British Resident. 
Mr. Stanier rode on the other side of Sein 
Ong. The Shan courtiers did not realise 
that the Britishers were not Sein Ong’s 
friends, but his jailers. 

Oo Adehsa, surrounded by his monks 
and followers, stood awaiting the cavalcade 
at the entrance to the parawun. A gay 
throng stood loyally aside, and saluted the 
Sawbwa as he rode through the fair which 
was being held to celebrate his coming. 

The royal party entered the monastery 
enclosure, and the great teak gate was 
barred to prevent the crowd swarming in. 
There was no escape for Sein Ong, if guilt 
were his. A close observer would have 
noticed a perturbed look flit across Oo 
Adehsa’s face, as the latter saw Sein Ong 
riding with Captain Ross and Mr. 
Stanier, for Oo Adehsa had kept back one 
item of information from tne Deputy 
Commissioner—the sum of money paid 
over to the monastery by Sein Ong was 
the price of Oo Thadeit’s silence. The 
Sawbwa descended from his elephant, 
attended by Ewart, and after the custom¬ 
ary ceremonials had been performed, the 
Shan Prince delivered to the head-monk a 
palm-leaf manuscript. It was a sort of 
special permit from a high Buddhist 
ecclesiastic, allowing “ a Scribe named Oo 
Thadeit to break his vow of silence, for 
the furtherance of justice.” 

“ Bring forth, 0 Holy Monk, him whom 
you call Oo Thadeit,” commanded the 
Sawbwa, not a muscle of his face betray¬ 
ing the fact that he was yearning to find 
the son whom for years he had reckoned 
as dead. 

With downcast eyes and trembling in 


every limb, the Silent Scribe stood bow¬ 
ing before the Sawbwa, and not till Ewart 
bade Oo Thadeit to have no fear could the 
conference proceed. Looking less like a 
scared animal than he had been during 
the last few minutes, the Silent Scribe 
fixed the pleading eyes upon the English 
boy. 

Sein Ong’s face expressed deep terror, 
for Captain Ross had rather pointedly ex¬ 
posed his loaded revolver, and the terrified 
minister had fears of revelations about to 
be made. 

“ Speak, Oo Thadeit,” said the Sawbwa 
in measured tones. “ I have brought a 
holy mandate which frees thee from thy 
vow, so that what has been sin to thee is 
now no offence against the Law. Art thou 
of Maukyan? ” 

“ Maukyan, payah,” replied the Silent 
Scribe, keeping his eyes fixed on the Eng¬ 
lish youth, who smiled reassurance. 

“ Canst thou remember thy father, O 
Silent Scribe ? ” continued the Sawbwa. 

“ Maukyan ! ” exclaimed the Silent 
Scribe, as if lost in his own thoughts. 

“ Dost thou remember, O child, how 
there were those who loved thee, in Mauk¬ 
yan? ” queried the Sawbwa, and this time 
there was a slight tremor in his voice. 

“ Maukyan,” repeated the agitated Oo 
Thadeit. 

It was a pathetic sight. The Sawbwa 
pleading with the Silent Scribe who 
avoided the gaze of the possible father 
and, instead, fixed his eyes on Ewart with 
a look of dumb entreaty. 

“ Buck up, old chap,” said Ewart, 
breaking into English, and patting the 
Silent Scribe’s shoulder to reassure him. 
“ It’s all right, you poor frightened thing; 
we want to transform you from a dumb 
monk into a king’s son.” 

It was certain that the Silent Scribe 
could not understand Ewart’s words, but 
at least he understood the meaning of 
Ewart’s sympathetic attitude, for he took 
courage and looked around him for the 
first time since the arrival of the Sawbwa 
—at the latter with a puzzled look of 
inquiry—at Oo Adehsa with an apolo¬ 
getic and humble glance—at Sein Ong 
with a sudden spasm of terror—and then, 
for reassurance, at Ewart once again. 

Ewart directed the Silent Scribe’s 
glance to the Sawbwa, who Pad produced 
a palm-leaf manuscript—the very one 
which Oo Thadeit had written concerning 
himself, and afterwards given to Ewart to 
secrete. 

“You have dreams, O child,” said the 
Sawbwa, looking up from the manuscript, 
which he conned from time to time. 
“ Listen, thou who art called Oo Thadeit, 
and thou shalt know whence thou hast 
come. See, there is a compound, and 
around it are the school houses, where 
thou art instructed in learning. Thou art 
in the compound, O child, a little boy 
amongst other boys, and, maybe, thou art 
playing chin-lohn * with Hkun Num, 
Hkun Myat, and Hkun Nong. They are 
your friends : do you not know them ? Do 
you not remember the School for the Sons 
of Shan Princes at Taungyi ? ” 

“Taung—gyi? Taungyi. Hokeh . 

kinbya jxti/nh,” responded the Silent 
Scribe with much hesitation. (Taungyi. 
Yes, honoured sir.) 

“The streams of memory will flow ere 
long,” said the Sawbwa, turning to Captain 
Ross; then again he addressed the youth : 
“ Listen, O Schoolboy of Taungyi; thy 

* Chin-lohn is a sort of Burmese football, the ball 
belnj? of wicker-work, and the object of the name being 
to keep the ball in the air as long as possible without 
touching it with the hands ; any number of players can 
take part, but four is the ideal number. 


schoolmaster has said there shall be no 
more work for two moons, and thou hast 
earned thy rest. Thine uncle, Sein Ong, 
and two servants are bringing thee back 
to the palace of thy father, the Sawbwa of 
Maukyan. But, alas! disaster is to over¬ 
take the little party. Thou art riding a 
pony, and the ground beneath thy pony’s 
feet is swamp land, for not far off, between 
raised banks, flows the mighty river. The 
river is angry with, and rages against, the 
banks that would imprison her. Hark! 
there is a roar like the voice of gods war¬ 
ring in the sky. The bank of earth has 
been burst asunder, and the waters surge 
towards thee. Sein Ong seizes thy bridle- 
rein, and together the two horses, tnine 
and his, gallop from the hungry flood tnat 
would eat you all. Already one of tny 
servants has been unhorsed, and the waters 
have devoured him. See, the water is 
about to overwhelm thee.” 

“Much water! And I flee before it,” 
cried the Scribe, staring with terror- 
stricken eyes into vacancy. 

“ The streams of memory are flowing,” 
said the Sawbwa, turning a second time 
to Captain Ross. 

Sein Ong’s yellow face was overcast with 
a sickly green shade, and he hung upon the 
Silent Scribe’s words as if his life de¬ 
pended upon them—as, indeed, it did! 
The Sawbwa watched, too, but not a 
muscle of his face worked; he faced the 
ordeal with an Oriental stoicism. 

“ Much water ! And I flee before it! ” 
exclaimed the agitated youth again, and 
then his excitement suddenly died down, 
and his face was left dull and listless. 
“The dream-water ...” he murmured. 

There was silence for the space of 
two minutes; only the sound of Sein 
Ong’s teeth chattering came to Ewart’s 
ears. 

Again the Sawbwa spoke: “Listen, O 
Schoolboy of Taungyi, who didst flee be¬ 
fore the waters : thou art coming to a 
monastery—this monastery. Behold thou 
art but a little schoolboy of Taungyi and 
He-who-smiles-and-hates leads thee by thy 
hand. He lusts for power, but he fears 
to slay his nephew; rather will he silence 
thy tongue by putting thee in a monastery 
under a vow of silence. Thus he plans 
that he may reign in thy stead—the 
villain Sein Ong! ” 

The Sawbwa swung round on his heel, 
and faced his treacherous brother-in-law. 
Sein Ong grovelled in the dust. 

“ I did not kill thy son, Sawbwa, 
mighty one,” cried the terrified wretch, 
and pointing to the Silent Scribe : “ See, 
thy son stands before thee.” 

The Sawbwa spurned Sein Ong with 
his foot. “Dog!” cried he. “Truly 
thou didst not kill my son, but, lo! his 
heart is dead, and he knows not his own 
father. Assuredly, Sein Ong, thou shalt 
die the lingering death of The Hundred 
Dahs.” 

Captain Ross raised a deprecatory hand ; 
there are barbaric tortures that British 
officials cannot countenance, and will pre¬ 
vent at all costs. 

The Sawbwa noticed the gesture of dis¬ 
sent, and his mouth hardened. “ I have 
condemned thee, perfidious Sein Ong, to 
the death of The Hundred Dahs, for no 
other death is fitting for the villain who 
stabs a father's heart and kills a son’s. 
Think not thou shalt escape, Sein Ong.” 

But even as the Sawbwa thus spoke, 
Sein Ong sprang to his feet, a white froth 
upon his lips. There was one way of 
escape from The Hundred Dahs— 
through the portals of death. 

Sein Ong’s dah, which had hung at his 
side, was in his hand. The Sawbwa 
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sprang backward, and with a wild yell of 
a madman Sein Ong ran, brandishing his 
dah, at the group of monks standing as 
spectators of the scene. 

Sein Ong had “ run amok.” 

The pongyis fled, screeching, one falling 
right in the madman’s path. He slashed 
furiously at the defenceless man. 

Then the report of a British revolver 
rang out. 

There is usually but one cure for a man 
who “runs amok.” And there were few 
to pity as they saw the lifeless corpse of 
Sein Ong, the traitor, carried off, no one 
cared whither. 

As if nothing untoward had happened, 
the Sawbwa turned to his attendants, com¬ 
manded them to make bare the back of the 
Silent Scribe. The yellow robe was flung 
aside, and the tattoo marks, with which 
every true Shan is adorned when a boy, 
were revealed. 

The marks represented a rising sun, and 
in the midst thereof was a monogram. 

“ See there, 0 English Lords, and thou, 
little White Lord, there is the royal sign 
on my son’s back. The Silent Scribe is 
my only son, Hkun Thoo. Assuredly 


he shall return to the Maukyan, and there 
learn who he is, and whence he came. 
Captain Ross, here is the heir to Maukyan, 
and I pray he may sit worthily on the 
throne of his fathers.” 

The Silent Scribe, Oo Thadeit—or 
rather, Hkun Thoo, the future Sawbwa 
of Maukyan, dazed by his entry into 
“the Kingdom of talking men,” clung to 
Ewart as if for protection. Father, son, and 
Ewart, therefore, mounted to the howdah, 
and returned to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s house for a quiet talk together; 
as yet Ewart was indispensable to Hkun 
Thoo. 

Our story is practically finished. There 
was no vestige of doubt that Sein Ong, 
returning with his nephew from the School 
for the Sons of Shan Princes at Taungyi, 
had found in the incident of the burst 
bund an opportunity for his own advance¬ 
ment, and had used it, as we have seen, 
thinking that the death of the Sawbwa 
was imminent. The story # of a son expiat¬ 
ing a parent’s crime was simply a myth 
invented by the two villains, the ex- 
dacoit head-monk whose cremation Ewart 
had witnessed, and the Prime Minister of 


Maukyan; the story of their being two 
brothers probably comes under the same 
category. Sein Ong had not only bribed 
the old Shan monk, but also the one ser¬ 
vant who had escaped the flood. The 
latter had told the Sawbwa a fictitious 
story of how his son, Hkun Thoo, and the 
other servant had been overwhelmed by 
the river, spite of Sein Ong’B gallant 
attempts to save the heir. Spite of all 
his villainy, however, Sein Ong had failed, 
and Hkun Thoo was restored to his 
father. 

Hkun Thoo very soon grew to know 
whence he had come and whither he was 
going—to the throne of his fathers ! 

Of the part Ewart Stanier played in the 
young heir’s restoration to “ the Kingdom 
of talking men,” and of the days when 
Ewart Stanier went to Maukyan in the 
place of Captain Ross—retired, we must 
not here write. For thi$ story tells only 
of the Silent Scribe; and how Ewart, by 
the discovery of Hkun Thoo, the 
Sawbwa’s son, laid the foundation of his 
own fortunes. 

[thi end.] 
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His First Day: 

A STORY OVERHEARD IN A TRAIN. 


I T wanted but a week to the last day in 

July, and the Editor of the - 

Magazine was pressing me for the first of 
a series which I had undertaken to write 
for him; 1 had the ideas shaped out fairly 
well, and was just about to commit them 
to paper, when a telegram arrived and 
quite upset my plans. 1 had my hat on 
in a moment, and, closing up my desk and 
locking my door behind me, was out in 
Baker Street before yet another minute had 
passed. 

“The Underground" is hardly a place 
that induces thought; the noise is terrific 
at times, and the atmosphere between 
Baker Street and King’s Cross is notorious. 
I am writing of the old days before the 
line was worked by electricity. 

I jumped into a third-class compartment, 
thankful that it was empty, and that the 
compartments on either side were likewise 
unoccupied—for it was the middle of the 
afternoon, and not many were travelling 
underground, preferring the fresher air 
and the bright sunshine outside. 

I tried to bring my thoughts to bear on 
the subject I had in hand, and in spite 
of the before-mentioned deterrents I was 
fairly launched in the realms of fancy 
when the train stopped at Gower Street 
and a veritable babble greeted my ears. 

On the platform just where my carriage 
stopped was a group of six or eight 
schoolboys, fresh home from the North. 

“Oh! I hope they are not coming in 
here to disturb me with their chatter,” I 
said to myself. 

But they passed me by—I gave a sigh 
of relief—and entered the adjoining com¬ 
partment with a noise and clatter peculiar 
to public-school boys. 

The guard had blown his whistle, and 
the train was just on the point of moving, 
when a tall athletic-loking man came 
running up the platform—I could see him 
from my seat. He clutched at the door, 
and before I had time to see anything 
more the train was fairly off, and the man 
had entered the howling den next to me. 

“ Well, and so here we are again,” I 
heard a voice say—the man’s, to judge by 
its tone. “ That is peculiar, is it not? I 
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had no idea when I said ‘ Good-bye ’ to 
you at Euston that any of you were 
coming on by the ‘ Underground.’ Well, 
so your holidays are commencing in earnest 
now, eh? I suppose you are all going 
back ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, except Brandon : he’s going 
to St. Barnard’s—that’s a college, you 
know,” said a youngster’s voice. 

“ What, St. Barnard’s?—why, that’s my 
old school,” said the man in an interested 
tone. “ Well, Brandon,” he added after 
a moment’s hesitation, “ I hope you will 
get on well there, and—and not make an 
ass of yourself on the first day like a 
youngster that I know did once.” 

“ Oh, tell us about it, sir,” begged a 
chorus of voices. 

“What, another story? You boys are 
veritable Oliver Twists; I never saw such 
insatiable thirsts for stories as you possess. 
This will make the sixth, at least, I’ve 
told you to-day. However, it’s only a 
short one, so here goes.” 

I grew interested in the conversation, 
and thought kindly of the elderly gentle¬ 
man who had so won the boys’ hearts by 
beguiling the tedium of their journey home 
from school with no doubt spirited yarns. 
I was all attention; it was impossible to 

{ rnrsue my own subject now, for I dearly 
ove to hear a yam, and a story spun in a 
train had its certain fascinations. The 
narrator had a clear voice, and, although 
certain portions of the story were neces¬ 
sarily lost to me midst the shrieking and 
the snorting of the engine, I have done 
my best to set it out here as complete as 
possible, and in nearly the elderly gentle¬ 
man’s own words. 

Jack Saunders was a colonial bred and 
born. He had not seen the mother-country 
before he viewed it from the window of 
the train which carried him from South¬ 
ampton to Chacewater, for he had come 
by the Harlech Cattle direct from South 
Africa. St. Barnard’s had been his father’s 
school, and his son was anxious to get a 
sight of the grey old Elizabethan building 
he had so often heard his father speak 
about. He was by no means a youngster 
—he was sixteen at the time, and it was 


his father’s intention to let him have a 
year at St. Barnard’s previous to his going 
up to one of the universities. 

The steamer had arrived at Southamp¬ 
ton at six o’clock in the morning, and St. 
Barnard’s did not open before four o’clock 
in the afternoon—there being an express 
from London which, by special arrange¬ 
ment, stopped at Chacewater at 3.47 on 
that day—and by this train the majority 
of the boys travelled. It had been 
arranged by his father and Dr. Lawton, 
the Headmaster that Jack should spend 
the morning in Southampton, and come on 
by a midday train to Chacewater, arriving 
there a short time before the rest of the 
school. 

But Southampton did not have a charm 
for Jack, and having seen all his friends 
off by the London train—for he had won 
many hearts during the passage by the 
frankness of his behaviour—he scanned a 
time-table to see if it was not possible to 
get to St. Barnard’s by an earlier train. 
Yes, it was possible, for here was a quick 
train that stopped at Chacewater at one 
minute to eleven. So into that train Jack 
saw his luggage, and consequently took his 
seat, arriving at Chacewater Station at 
the appointed time. 

“Yes, sir,” said the porter, “ it ain’t 
far to walk to St. Barnard’s, though no 
other gents has yet arrived, nor expected 
to afore three o’clock at the earliest. I’ll 
see yer luggage goes up with the Test, sir; 
thank you kindly.” 

And Jack sauntered down the lane, cane 
in hand, feasting his eyes on the turreted 
roof of St. Barnard’s which rose out from 
behind a line of trees in the distance. 

He was not long before he came to a 
gate—-not so large a gate as he had fancied 
would lead into the quadrangle, but it was 
a gate, and it opened out into a prettily 
gabled cottage—an ideal porter’s lodge, 
thought Jack. 

And there, too, was the porter, busying 
himself with his tastefully arranged 
garden. 

The gate was ajar, and Jack entered. 
Ahead of him was the great hall—he knew 
it by a photograph his father had—but tb 
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rest of the school building was shut out 
from view by the lodge on one side, and a 
great copper beech on the other. 

The man who was the moment before 
intent upon his garden rose as Jack 
stepped upon the gravel; it was a tall 
athletic-looking man that stood before him, 
clad in, a pair of loose trousers Bomewhat 
baggy at the knees, and sadly in need of 
brushing. A short flannel jacket that had 
seen good service, and an old straw hat, 
completed his toilet. He had an upright 
carriage, though his shoulders were a trifle 
rounded, and his hands were darkened 
with the honest soil of the earth. 

He eyed Jack queerly for a moment. 

“A new boy, I suppose. You’re con¬ 
siderably before time; there’s no one 
about yet.” 

Jack explained the facts of the case 
to the evident satisfaction of the listener. 

“ Well, we must see what we can do 
to keep you employed until your com¬ 
panions arrive. It's now-” He felt 

his pockets for his watch. 

“ It’s a quarter-past eleven,” said Jack, 
referring to his new watch, a parting pre¬ 
sent from his father. “ I think I’ll have 
a look round the school buildings for a 
bit,” 

" That’ll do nicely,” replied the porter. 
“ And then you can come and have a 
little dinner with me—there’ll be no school 
meals before five o’clock to-night. I’ve 
just finished here, so I’ll take you round.” 

“ Oh, thanks,” answered Jack, “ that’ll 
be Al, as I suppose you know all about 
the place.” 

“ Well, yes, I ought to,” said the man, 
smiling. “ I’ve been here close on twenty- 
one years.” 

“ Then you must have come here soon 
after Dad left; he was here, you know.” 

“So I understand,” was the answer, 
but Jack did not heed it, but continued : 

“ Do they have many larks here—the 
boys, I mean ? ” 

“ That’s hardly for me to say,” replied 
the man. “You see I am not in their 
secrets,” he added. 

“ Of course not,” assented Jack, “ but 
yet you must see a deal about which you 
cannot say anything.” 

“Oh, yes, a great deal,” answered the 
man, looking down at Jack, with a faint 
smile round the corners of his mouth. 

A regular brick of a porter, thought 
Jack. 

“ The doctor’s rather strict, I suppose,” 
was his next question. 

“ Very,” was the answer. 

“ Well, I only hope he isn’t a disagree¬ 
able old man like the one who was here 
when Dad was a boy. I've heard some 
-fine tales about him. But what do you 
think about the Doctor? ” 

“Well, it’s hardly my place to pass a 
criticism on the Doctor,” replied the man, 
“ but I think you will find him tolerable 
on the whole. This is the great door lead¬ 
ing into the Great Hall.” 

They had by this time arrived at the 
school building. 
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“ Here you will find carved on the oak 
the names of many past scholars, some of 
them very notable men, too. Here you see 
the name Bostley—he’s now Lord Keston, 
the Home Secretary, one of the youngest 
men in the Cabinet. He and Sir Francis 
Eversleigh were down here at the end of 
the summer term. But you mustn’t think 
that everybody is allowed to carve his 
name on the door; it has been against the 
rules for the last fifteen years, and I don’t 
remember the rule having once been 
broken.” 

And so they passed through the Great 
Hall into the Chapel, where Dr. Bond, the 
late head, lies buried, and then across the 
quad to the principal class-rooms, in each 
of which the friendly porter had some 
pleasant remark to make. 

Jack was charmed with all he Baw. 

“You will be sure to feel rather strange 
at first, but most of the new boys soon 
settle down and feel quite at home 
after a couple of days. There are 
plenty of games here—athletics of 
all sorts are a special feature of the 
school. I will now take you to see 
the playing fields. This first ground is 
the practising ground for those who are 
not in either of the elevens. Over there 
is the Grand Stand, and the grounds for 
the matches, football on one side and 
cricket on the other. Last season we 
played fourteen matches, and only lost 
five, so you will see our lads are not such 
bad players. I take no little credit for 
this achievement to myself, since I 
coached them.” 

Jack was a little troubled; this surely 
could not be the porter after all—he must 
be the cricket coach. He had heard of such 
persons in English grammar schools, and 
he had thought by the man’s speech that 
he was something better than a porter. 

“Although the boys get an enormous 
amount of exercise, what with tennis, fives, 
cricket, and football, yet the governors 
have recently built a new gymnasium 
under the arches upon which the school is 
built. Come this way, and I will show 
it to you. I pride myself that St. 
Barnard’8 possesses the finest gymnasium 
in England. It is one of my fads—indeed, 
I may say it is my special study.” 

“That settles it,” thought Jack—“he’s 
the drill instructor, who also coaches the 
boys for cricket; an old army man, no 
doubt.” 

But the next utterance of the man com¬ 
pletely dispelled this illusion. 

“The governors have just lately ap¬ 
pointed a special drill instructor, and I am 
glad of that. Do you like gymnastics ? ” 

Jack replied that he did. and thereupon, 
springing to one of the horizontal bars, 
performed.one or two rather difficult feats. 

“ Bravo ! ” cried the man ; “ that’s very 
ood indeed—it almost makes me wish 

had kept in training for the bars. When 
the place was first opened, it was a great 
surprise to me what a small amount of 
knowledge the boys had of gymnastics 
beyond the ordinary exercises. So for the 


first term I showed them just a few more 
difficult exercises, and now they are get¬ 
ting proficient, some of them, thanks to the 
new instructor who has lately arrived. 
I’m very fond of the rings and bars myself, 
but when once school commences I don’t 
get very much time for that; it’s all work 
with me.” 

“ Poor fellow,” inwardly sympathised 
Jack. “ Of course after all, he can’t be 
anything else but the porter. Look at his 
hands and clothes, and his stoop; of 
course he can’t be anything else. How¬ 
ever, he seems a jolly enough fellow for 
anything.” 

“ But I do get just a few spare moments 
at times,” the man went on as they emerged 
from the gymnasium, “ and often when all 
is quiet, and the boys are having their 
lessonB, I slip in here and have a turn for 
a quarter of an hour. It does me a world 
of good, and I’m a strong advocate for this 
kind of exercise, provided one commences 
young.” 

“ Yes, I’m certain of it,” answered Jack 
good-humouredly ; “ but perhaps I’m keep¬ 
ing you from doing something, so I’ll amuse 
myself here, and thank you very much, 
and I hope we will be good friends.” 

And saying this, Jack did a strange 
thing—he pressed half-a-crown into the 
porter’s hand. “ After all, he can’t refuse 
it,” he said to himself, “ and it’ll help me 
out of a scrape or two, I daresay." 

His companion looked at him in amaze¬ 
ment, and then burst into a loud laugh. 

“I thought you’d mistaken me; it was 
my fault for not introducing myself. I'm 
Doctor Lawton, the Headmaster .” 

“ I’m very sorry,” began Jack . . . 

“No, no, that’s all right; it was quite 
my fault. I suppose you thought I looked 
too shabby to be the Headmaster of St. 
Barnard’s; well, so I do, but the clothes 
are really good enough to potter about the 
garden in. We only returned here last 
night, and my front beds were in a shock¬ 
ing condition. Come in, and let me intro¬ 
duce you to Mrs. Laivton. I hope you 
won’t find me either ‘ disagreeable ’ or 
4 stern,’ but I can promise you I’ll be 
strict—every schoolmaster should be that 
if he wishes to be just. And this half- 
crown,” looking at the coin in his hand. 
“ I think I’ll keep it as a memento. I 
believe it is the first 4 tip ’ I have ever 
received.” 

“ There, boys, that’s the story, and just 
in time, too, for here’s my station. Good¬ 
bye, good-bye.” 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you,” answered 
the boys in chorus, as the narrator opened 
the door of the carriage. 

“ Was that a true story, sir ? ” inquired 
one of the boys. 

44 Quite true,” answered the man at the 
door. 

44 1 suppose you were the boy, eh, sir? ” 
—a rather venturesome lad asked. 

“ No ! I was the Headmaster ! ” 

And the guard’s whistle sounded and we 
were off again. 

r 


Soldiers as County Cricketers. 


T he military element has always played 
an important part in the amateur 
ranks of county cricket, and to-day it is 
probably stronger than ever. Hence there 
needs no apology for an article dealing 
with the personalities and doings of those 
men who have distinguished themselves 
as splendidly on the green turf with bat 
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and ball as ever they did on the more 
terrible field of war and fighting. 

We have but to recall such sterling 
players as Capt. Wynyard and Major 
Poore (Hampshire), Lieut. Milligan and 
Capt. the Hon. F. S. Jackson (Yorkshire), 
Lieut. Barrett (Hampshire), and other 
military players of years ago, to see how 


important was the part played by soldiers 
in cricket of that day; we have but to 
remember Capt. White (Hampshire), 
Capt. Goldie and Capt. Trevor (Sussex), 
Major Foster (Worcester). Major Turner- 
(Essex), Major Bush (Surrey), etc., to-day 
to recognise how important it is still. 

There can hardly be a question that 
[Hampshire 
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Soldiers as County Cricketers. 

i 


Hampshire must be regarded as par excel¬ 
lence the county of military cricketers, 
and of course the reason is not hard to 
find. For Portsmouth, Aldershot, South¬ 
ampton, and other equally well-known 
garrison towns are either themselves 
actually in that county, or so close to it 
that officers quartered with their troops 
near Hampshire can reside in the county, 
and so qualify for inclusion in its cricket 
team. It is perhaps right to say that, 
just at present Hampshire is hardly as 
strong in soldier-players of the first rank 
as she was when Capt. Wynyard and 
Major Poore were at their zenith, but, 
even to-day, there are military batsmen in 
the county who can give their opponents 
a serious fright now and then, as both 
Kent and Yorkshire can testify. 

Whilst Hampshire has proved the lead¬ 
ing county for military cricketers, un¬ 
doubtedly the palm for having produced 
the finest soldier-player belongs to York¬ 
shire. whose F. S. Jackson was not only 
one of the finest six all-round players the 
world has ever known in cricket, but also 
showed himself to be one of the greatest 
and luckiest captains who ever led a team 
in test matches. 

F. S. Jackson, the second son of Lord 
Allerton, was born in Leeds, and was 
educated at Harrow, where he rose to the 
highest cricket honours, and distinguished 
himself so much in the matches against 
Eton as to be recognised by all good judges 
as a genius at cricket. When he went on 
to Cambridge his fame as a player was so 
firmly established that he had no difficulty 
in securing a safe place in that wonder¬ 
ful team which included such marvels at 
cricket as Ranjitsinhji, Woods, James 
Douglas, F. O. J. Ford, G. MacGregor, 
and C. M. Wells. It has often been said 
that this was perhaps the very finest 
'Varsity eleven which ever played, taken 
as a whole, and we can well believe it. 
Think of a team which included so many 
later glories of the game; and then try to 
picture what it must have been for an 
opposing eleven to meet such batsmen, 
such bowlers, such fieldsmen, and such a 
stumper, all at one slap, so to speak ! 

In 1892, even before F. S. Jackson had 
become captain of Cambridge, he was, to 
his great delight, asked to play for his 
county, and he appeared for Yorkshire 
with such success in that year as to prove 
what a treasure the White Rose had ac¬ 
quired. His five wickets for 20 runs 
against Sussex is one instance which will 
show you why Yorkshiremen went into 
such raptures when they remembered that 
the bowler who did the feat was still but 
twenty-one years old. 

Well, the wonderful record of Capt. 
the Hon. F. S. Jackson for York¬ 
shire and England is so well known to all 
lovers of the summer game that we 
needn’t pursue it here, beyond saying that 
any test-match captain who could win the 
toss in every such match; w r ho could score 
hundred after hundred against the best 
Australian teams, until at last his very 
name, his very figure as he came from the 
pavilion, almost made them afraid ; who 
could bowl down their stumps so that his 
analysis read five wickets for 15 runs; 
such a man, we say, must have left a 
name which will ever live in cricket. 

Probably the finest military cricketer, 
after the great Yorkshireman, was Major 
Poore, of Hampshire. A born Irishman 
and a born soldier, R. M. Poore first came 
into prominence as a batsman when he 
played as a soldier on duty there for South 
Africa against Lord Hawke’s touring team 
in 1895-6. The man who could make two 
innings of over a hundred against such 


an eleven was bound to attract notice, so, 
when the gallant soldier was transferred 
to a command in Hampshire shortly after¬ 
wards, you may be sure the garrison- 
county was not long ere she netted him 
for her team. 

Poore had then, as ever, a long reach, 
due to his tallness and length of arm, and 
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his driving was a ireat to see, so clean 
and forcible was it. Some little notion of 
what a great cricketer the major was at 
his best may be gathered from the fact 
that he one year headed the first-class 
table with the magnificent average of 91, 
which still stands as the record. In¬ 
deed, his average for Hampshire that year 
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was actually 116. Moreover, besides 
scoring two separate centuries in the same 
match, he knocked up against Somerset at 
Taunton the pretty total of 304, helping 
Capt. Wynyard to add 411 for the fifth 
wicket! 

No wonder that Major R. M. Poore 
proved the sensation of that year, and es¬ 
tablished a firm renown in cricket. For 


the past few years he has been ept by 
military duties in India, so his help has 
been lost to Hants, and it was a serious 
loss, too, as you must allow. Occasionally 
his name crops up to-day in an Army 
match, or in a game at Lord’s during his 
furlough, where he must often think of 
past triumphs, when life was younger and 
steri: duty not so exacting. But his re¬ 
nown is secure in the annals of the game, 
for he was the hero of at least three years 
in it. 

Poore’s great friend and rival, Capt. 
E. G. Wynyard, is still happily seen on 
the cricket-field in first-class matches now 
and then, though county games have been 
left behind by him. Wynyard is a Hamp¬ 
shire man by birth, and so has a double 
claim on the great county. When you re¬ 
member that he was born at Winchester 
as far back as 1861, you doff your hat to 
the brave soldier who stands second only 
to Dr. Grace as the oldest idol of cricket 
for the generation of these days. More¬ 
over, Capt. Wynyard first saw the light 
on April 1, but he assuredly has been free 
from the taunt generally applied to 
Aprilers of that day. 

The grandest innings he played in his 
whole life was certainly his 268 against 
the splendid Yorkshire team of 1896, and 
the Southampton ground wss the scene of 
this great exploit. The gallant captain, 
who holds the D.S.O. for his fine services 
in active warfare, surely never felt half 
so happy as he did in that match, when 
the Southampton crowd shouted and ap¬ 
plauded him so vigorously for the treat 
he gave them at Yorkshire’s expense. 

For twenty years did this fine specimen 
of military cricket play for his county, 
and his average was generally anything 
between 34 and 50. w’hich is not bad for 
such a veteran, eh? And even to-day 
Capt. Wynyard turns out at Lord’s 
sometimes, and delights everybody, as he 
did in past days, by his fine off-driving 
and his perfect late cuts. He is as genial 
and charming as ever, as keen on the game 
and as splendid a critic of it as he was 
when he played as Hampshire’s captain 
for so many years. 

Two soldiers stand at the head of their 
fellows to-day in cricket. But one of them 
plays far oftener than the other. The 
Ovalites soon acclaim the stalwart military 
figure of Major Bush as it moves down 
the pavilion steps to the wicket, and a 
hearty welcome always awaits it from the 
spectators. Men who have been half- 
asleep under the warm summer sun begin 
to rouse themselves when the word is whis¬ 
pered about that “ Bush is coming.” For 
play may have been dull hitherto, and 
things a trifle slow. Well, never mind, 
they’ll stir up now, as everybody knows. 
For the breezy officer is going to the. 
wicket, and Bush never potters about 
there, nor lets the grass grow under his 
feet when he gets there. 

That he can hit was proved by his being 
second in the averages in 1902, during 
which season he made 111 against a fine 
Lancashire eleven. He has often knocked 
up a century for Surrey, which is his 
native county, so that the genial major is 
doubly a favourite with the Kennington 
crowd, for men in the county team there 
who are born Surreyites are not too com¬ 
mon ! Major Bush first learned his 
cricket at Dover College, and he plays the 
go-for-the-ball game which is so attrac¬ 
tive to watch, though he can steady him¬ 
self finely against excellent bowling. His 
military duties have recently kept him 
much out of the cricket-field, but when he 
can get free for a county match, Surrey is 
ever eager to see him, and the spectators 
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soon let him know how glad they are 
somebody’s arrived to assist Hobbs and 
Hitch in stirring things up a bit once 
more. 

Then, nowadays, how far too seldom we 
have the privilege and pleasure of wit¬ 
nessing those grand feats of Major W. L. 
Foster on behalf of Worcestershire which 
used to thrill us so at the beginning of 
this century ! He was the first, but not 
by any means the last, of the great Foster 
family to make his name famous in the 
annals of the game. He was born at Mal¬ 
vern, educated at Malvern, learned his 
cricket at Malvern, and seems to have 
Malvern College ingrained into his very 
blood. 

Unlike several other soldier-players, 
W. L. Foster never appeared in match 
after match for Worcestershire, but then 
disappeared for years, to reappear again 
for two or three seasons, and so on. His 
inclusion in the county eleven w r as always 
very intermittent. But when it did come, 
the opposing team generally became very 
much awake to the fact ere the game was 
over. For W. L. had a curious knack of 
signallising notable events by striking 
scores. Thus, Worcestershire’s inclusion 
in first-class ranks saw him and his 
brother, the even more celebrated R. E., 
set up a famous record, by each making 
two separate hundreds in one match! 
This feat, done in 1899, still remains un¬ 
equalled, and is likely to do so for some 
years yet! 

Major W\ L. Foster took a prominent 
part in the Boer war, and won many en¬ 
comiums from his superiors for his gal¬ 
lantry and hard work during that 
campaign. He has gained promotion 
rapidly since he became a soldier, for he 
takes his military duties as seriously as he 
does his cricket. And those who have 
seen him batting for Worcester when a 
grand effort was needed well know what 
that means. 

Major K. O. Goldie, recently returned 
from Indian military work, for a time at 
any rate, much gratified his old friends 
in Sussex last season by again appearing 
when possible in the ranks at Hove and 
elsewhere. For, from the beginning, 
Goldie was a combination of the soldier 
and the cricketer, seeing that he was edu¬ 
cated at Wellington with the view of 
taking up a military life, and that he was 
a noted player even whilst at school. 

Goldie’s batting, when he is at his best, 
may be gauged from that excellent 131 
against Surrey at Brighton in 1905. When 


you recollect that the soldier had then 
only just returned to Sussex, after four 
years in India as an officer, you will guess 
what a batsman such a player might have 
become had he been able to play each sea¬ 
son instead of about once every four years, 
when he gets leave home for a time. Goldie 
is also a good wicket-keeper, and has done 
capital service on occasion for Sussex as 
substitute for the evergreen genial Harry 
Butt. It is a pity such a military cricketer 
cannot more regularly assist his county, 
for Sussex could well do with his help. 

Then, just one word about Major A. J. 
Turner, the idol of the Essex crowd a few 
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years ago, ere the cricketer was over¬ 
whelmed by the soldier. A Bedford 
Modern School boy. born in India, Turner 
at school was as famous for his bowling 
as for his batting, and headed both tables 
there in 1894 and 1895. Hardly had he 
left school ere he was invited to assist 
Essex, and he did this so well that 
Yorkshire, when Turner made 111 against 
her at Huddersfield in 1897—in that most 
thrilling match wherein Essex eventually 
won by a single run—felt that, if only 
Essex could find another dibutant such as 
this, she would easily push herself to the 
head of the championship table next year. 

Major Turner has always been an ex¬ 


tremely keen soldier, and it is regrettable 
that his military duties have kept him so 
much out of the Essex eleven. Indeed, 
even when he was invited to appear for 
the Gentlemen v. Players at Lord s in 1899 
he could not accept this, the ambition of 
every cricketer, since the soldier’s work 
prevented his doing so. He has thus been 
hindered from taking part in many famous 
struggles on the field when his fine form 
and performances made all enthusiastic- 
cricket folk wish to see him included. But 
he is still a great power with the bat 
and in the field, as well as a smart stumper, 
if necessary, whenever he can get off to 
help the Leyton fraternity. And, need¬ 
less to say, he is one of the idols of the 
Essex spectators. 

And then we have those grand players 
of Hampshire, Capt. Greig and Capt. 
White; also the well-known Capt. 
Trevor, of Sussex, with that fine batsman, 
Capt. Luther, the Yorkshireman who 
cannot play for Yorkshire because he had 
the misfortune' to be born out of her 
bounds. All these are players far above 
the ordinary; all are good men and true, 
both with the bat and with the sword. 
But, with them all, duty comes first, as it 
ever must in Life’s battle. Cricket, after 
all, is but a sport; real soldiering is hard 
work. And these men are Britons to the 
core, enthusiastic cricketers to a degree, 
but nevertheless men who, having put their 
hand to another plough, never look back 
when duty calls them forward. All 
honour to them, too, for that 

And there are also Barrett, Milligan, 
and those men of past days who used so 
to delight us. Let us pay them tribute 
here. For did not the gallant Milligan 
give up his life on behalf of his country- 
in that South African fight ? But he and 
his devotion, being dead, yet speak. For 
Yorkshire did not forget what he had done 
for her honour, both as soldier and 
cricketer, as that cot and marble tablet 
she founded to his memory in the Brad¬ 
ford Hospital testify to-day. Dear, loved, 
gentle F. W. Milligan, with the faith of a 
child, the enthusiasm of a Tyke for 
cricket, and the courage of a true Briton 
at the call of the “ rider of the pale horse." 
What boy or man can want a nobler career, 
a finer epitaph, than Milligan’s, which 
Yorkshire gave him after his death, when 
it was said, at the unveiling of the tablet 
and the dedication of the cot— 

“ He was one of the best. He played 
the game right to the very last. And 
even in death he added to his fame ! ” 


Escape ©f Sir Richard Edgcumbe.-s« P . iC ««. 


ver the brown water the slow steamer 
ploughs its way, until one sees 
ahead a little bluff, wooded to the water’s 
edge, and in another moment the grey 
walls of a tiny chapel glimmer through 
the trees. We must pause here, for the 
place is one of some interest, and the his¬ 
tory of the chapel carries us back as far as 
the wars of Lancaster and York. Cotehele, 
the house which stands above this cliff, 
scarce seen from the river, was the resi¬ 
dence of Sir Richard Edgcumbe, who. 
during the reign of the Yorkist, Richard 
Crookback, fell under suspicion of hold¬ 
ing communications with the exiled house 
of Lancaster, to which, indeed, the greater 
part of the West Country, with its pas¬ 
sionate attachment to lost causes, had long 
since devoted its love and energies. 

The accusation was not one to be dis¬ 
proved ; and Sir Richard resolved to flee 


w-hile there was yet time. But the king 
was not one to let the grass grow while 
he was deliberating; and his men-at-arms 
were at Cotehele, charged to arrest its 
master, before any plans of escape were 
settled. A timely warning saved Edg¬ 
cumbe from being taken in the house ; but 
the soldiers were hard upon his heels as he 
fled through the woods which skirt the 
river; and at length, seeing his last 
chance, he caught up a huge stone, flung 
it into the water with a resounding splash, 
and sent his cap flying after it. while at 
the same moment he doubled back into the 
cover of the woods 

The Yorkist soldiers hearing the sound, 
and seeing the floating cap, concluded that 
Edgcumbe had leapt into the water, and 
having watched for some time without 
seeing him rise, went back to those who 
sent them, and reported that Edgcumbe 


had been swept away by some strong cur¬ 
rent, and would trouble the House of York 
no more. 

Meantime Sir Richard, looking safely 
in his covert, watched his pursuers go 
by, and doubtless laughed slyly at his own 
sagacity. He was far. however, from 
ascribing all the credit of his escape to his 
own mother-wit; and years after, when 
the wrongs of Lancaster had long since 
been avenged on Bosworth Field, and Sir 
Richard had risen to high office in the 
household of the Tudor Prince, he built 
this chapel as a lasting memorial of grati¬ 
tude to Heaven for the help sent him in an 
hour of great peril.” 

(From Norway’s “ Highways and By¬ 
ways in Devon and Cornwall.” Mac- 
miilan, 1898.) 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOLBOYS AT THE DELHI 

DURBAR. 

By the Rev. STACY WADDY, M.A. (Headmaster of the King's School, Parramatta, N.S.W.). 


eaders of the “ B.O.P.” may be inter¬ 
ested to hear of the tour taken by 
fourteen of their fellow-readers, who had 
the good luck to see the Durbar at Delhi 
under specially favourable circumstances. 
Our tour extended to many other parts of 
India also, and we saw places where many 
historic events had taken place, and many 
heroic actions been done, and many a man 
•whose fame will never die won his glory 
and received his death-wound. We were, 
we believe, the first British schoolboys 
•who ever toured in India; and we were 
certainly the first squad of cadets to go 
up the tamous Khyber Pass. 

Boys who live in Old England hardly 
realise how lucky they are in these two 
respects : first, that they constantly see 
historic places and ruins, whioh makes it 
easier to realise the great days of the 
past; and secondly, that they are so close 
to the Continent, so that most of them 
get the chance to see other nations, and 
how they live. Now, no sensible boy 
wishes to sneer at other nations; but still, 
when we go abroad, it does send us back 
home with a still greater pride and affec¬ 
tion for our own nation and country. 

These two things that British boys 
have, Australian boys have not. It is 
obvious that, when our people have only 
been in Australia for a little over a cen¬ 
tury, we cannot have many historic places 
to show (though we are very interested in 
those we have, such as the Old Govern¬ 
ment House at Parramatta). And it iB 
very hard for an Australian boy to see the 
life of any other nation. India is the 
nearest; and it takes nearly three weeks 
by a fast mail-boat to get from Sydney 
to Ceylon. So that, when the Headmaster 
of the King’s School, Parramatta, New 
South Wales, proposed the idea that a 
party of its boys should have a tour in 
India, to attend the Delhi Durbar of 1911, 
and to see whatever else was possible, the 
parents of the boys, and the boys them¬ 
selves, felt that it was an opportunity 
not to be missed. We would see some¬ 
thing utterly different—as different as 
could be—from our “White Australia”; 
we would see the scenes of past history 
for over three thousand years back; and 
we would be present at an event that 
would probably make history, and be 
looked back to as an epoch in the future. 

The one thing that made the trip pos¬ 
sible was the most generous hospitality 
which was offered to us directly the trip 
was mooted. To stay at Delhi during the 
Durbar as ordinary visitors meant terrible 
expense—probably about 51. each per day. 
But the Head of the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Mission at Delhi came to the rescue, 
and offered i6 give us a dormitory of 
their boys’ boarding school for our accom¬ 
modation ; and we felt that our trip was 
secured. And now that our trip is over, 
we have to offer our heartfelt thanks for 
that accommodation, and for the great 
and thoughtful kindness of our hosts 
during our stay. 

And we had one other great advantage. 
The King’s School has one proud boast— 
its cadet corps is the oldest school cadet 
corps in the British Empire. For nearly 
fifty years every boy who came to live 
at the King’s School has had military 
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training, and the boys still use, as their 
daily wear, the same old uniform of grey 
and blue. The Durbar Committee, recog¬ 
nising this, cordially invited us to be pre¬ 
sent as cadets, and put us on duty on all 
occasions in such positions that we had 
splendid views of every ceremony, and 
were “parts of the Bhow.” We were 
furnished with very kind letters of intro¬ 
duction from his Excellency the Governor- 
General of Australia (Lord Dudley). And 
our visit seemed to strike every one as a 
good idea. Sir John Hewett, the chief 
organiser of the whole Durbar, himself 
took a keen interest in seeing that we 
were well treated; and we were told that 
the Viceroy also had satisfied himself that 
we were being favourably placed. So we 
may thankfully feel that we had unique 
opportunities, and that our long trip of 
about six thousand miles each way was 
not in vain. 

We left Sydney on November 1, 1911. 
We were to miss a month’s school, but 
the boys of the party did not feel that 
that was an objection ! And their parents 
felt that such an historic trip would teach 
a great deal more than would be missed 
by a month’s extra holiday. Moreover, 
the Headmaster himself, who had been in 
India before, went in charge of the party; 
and, for months before, he had been 
giving extra lectures to the boys who were 
going, about India and its history, espe¬ 
cially about Delhi, “ the Rome of Asia ’’; 
and those lectures were continued on the 
voyage, and notes dictated. And it was 
understood that every boy was to write 
a journal of the tour; for this is of great 
value, it makes a boy think things out, 
and feel definitely and think clearly. 

There is not much to say about our voy¬ 
age. We travelled in the second saloon of 
the splendid P. and 0- steamer Marmora. 
The clerk of the weather evidently made 
up his mind that We should be hardened 
right away; for the rain poured and the 
wind whistled from the south the day we 
left, and the moment we faced the open¬ 
ing between those grand Heads of Sydney 
Harbour the great vessel began to bob 
and curtsey. However, though we were 
nearly all new to the sea, we came through 
the ordeal well; though it must be con¬ 
fessed that the company saved a little on 
our food during that first week, while we 
went round the coast of Australia. The 
sea has a bad name there : Bass Straits 
can be as “choppy’’ as the English 
Channel; and the great rollers that come 
up in an unbroken run from the ice-bound 
ocean of the South Pole make the Austra¬ 
lian Bight a terror to all but the seasoned 
sailor. 

It was interesting to see the other cities 
of our own country—Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Perth. Australia is a land of such 
big distances that a man may live there a 
long time without seeing more than his 
own State of the Commonwealth. And it 
was a pleasant novelty to pay visits, as we 
did, to some of the great public schools 
of other States—Melbourne Grammar 
School and St. Peter’s College, Adelaide— 
and walk round while we saw their boys 
hard at work in the class-rooms! 

Of course we duly observed the cere¬ 


monies of “ crossing the line.” The old- 
fashioned visit of Father Neptune and his 
wife is somewhat out of date now; but 
by the aid of a big tub we managed to 
give one another a pretty complete duck¬ 
ing. Also we played cricket, and had 
tournaments in deck games of all sorts, 
and an afternoon’s “gymkhana.” A 
voyage is full of novelty 'Pnd interest; 
and with a party of fourteen boys there is 
sure to be no lack of fun. 

Then at last, late one night, the word 
went round, “ Land at last! ”—and so it 
was—a bright, blinking light that marked 
the south of the lovely island of Ceylon; 
and next morning we were running 
through fleets of fishing boats, catamarans 
with their quaint outriggers dancing on 
the white-capped waves; and a few miles 
off we had our first sight of the land of 
spicy breezes. 

No place could conceivably be more 
different from Australia than Colombo is. 
We glided through the openings of the 
wonderful breakwater. The harbour was 
crowded with the shipping of all flags. 
Coal hulks, rowed by nearly naked coolies, 
charged down on us with bloodcurdling 
yells, for all the world as if they were 
pirates. There was a Russian cruiser 
there, and a French troopship. There 
was a quaint fleet of old-fashioned craft 
that had come to bring the annual tribute 
of cocoanuts from the Maidive Islands; 
and they looked like the boats that men 
must have built and navigated in the 
early ages, when the world was wide, and 
men first dared to venture into unknown 
oceans. 

Soon we were ashore. The noise of it 
all ! “ Master, buy a walking stick ? ” one 
tradesman would cry. “ Come in here, 
master; no need to buy; just look at my 
shop,” said another. Crowds of rickshaws 
dashed out to urge us to take a ride; and 
in a few moments we were off, a cavalcade 
of sixteen rickshaws (for we took a guide 
with us) trotting up that beautiful tree- 
shaded road that leads to Galle Face and 
the Cinnamon Gardens and Mount 
Lavinia. 

But, however vivid and interesting our 
adventures were to ourselves, it is about 
the Durbar and India that we are to tell. 
So we will not record here how half the 
party were “ kidnapped ” by their rick¬ 
shaw-coolies, who took them away from 
the guide, and put down the shafts and 
demanded “ backsheesh.” (How well we 
got to know that word “ Backsheesh,” 
which means a “ tip ” !) 

We had to change steamers at Colombo, 
and get the P. and 0. Arcadia for Bom¬ 
bay ; and it allowed us just enough time to 
go to Kandy by the afternoon train, stay 
the night there, and get back next morn¬ 
ing to catch the boat. 

What adventures we had that first day 
in a foreign land ! Some of the party 
were carried off to Mount Lavinia by 
their coolies. But at last we were all 
safely aboard the train; and we all 
agreed that we had never seen, and never 
should see, any railway journey so 
gloriously beautiful as that four-hour 
ascent to Kandy. Then Kandy in the star¬ 
light night, with peaceful laka, and 
Buddhist temples, and darting fireflies, 
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snd the drive next morning to the Peri* 
deniya Gardens, “the world's beanty 
gardens”—it was an education to us all. 
And we crowned it by galloping down the 
main Btreet of Colombo in carts drawn 
by small but game little bullocks, whose 
drivers shouted and (alas!) screwed the 
tails of their little rats of animals—and 
we reached the jetty just at the same 
moment that his Excellency the Governor 
of Ceylon arrived in state with an escort! 
Yet 1 believe more people looked at us 
than at him! 

So we went on to Bombay, and at early 
dawn three days later saw the lake-like 
waters of that beautiful harbour, reflect¬ 
ing on their still surface the fine build¬ 
ings of the city and the blue masses of 
the hilly islands. It was India at last; 
and for many of us it was the first time 
that we had trodden really historic ground. 
Bombay is a new city in India. It has 
no history connected with the old days 
before the white conquerors from over the 
•sea came to Hindustan. It cannot com¬ 
pare in interest with Delhi, Agra, or 
Peshawur, or even with Jeypore and Luck¬ 
now and Benares and fifty other names one 
might mention. Still, it has seen the 
whole growth of British power in India, 
from the time when we were but a band 
of traders, thankful to have leave to be 
in the country at all, to the present day, 
when every Viceroy and distinguished 
visitor to India lands at the famous Apollo 
Bunder. Moreover, Wellington was here, 
when he was winning fame as a sepoy 
general; and on those blue waters floated 
the ship that bore on board a sickly little 
midshipman destined to fame—Horatio 
Nelson. 

When we reached Bombay, we still had 
a week to spare before we need be in Delhi, 
so we employed it in a tour through the 
famous country of Rajputana. What won¬ 
derful old fighters those Rajputs were! 
Proud of their Hindu birth and high 
caste (they were the Kshatryas, or war¬ 
riors. the caste that at first ranked even 
above the Brahmins or priests); deter¬ 
mined to fight, even to death, before for¬ 
saking their religion or enduring dis¬ 
honour; the stories of their exploits are 
as splendid as any of the tales of our own 
days of chavalry and heroic knight- 
errantry. Their great fault was that they 
would not unite, but were always as ready 
to fight one another, clan against clan, as 
to fight against invaders. If it had not 
been for that, even the fierce Moham¬ 
medans who came raiding down on their 
shaggy ponies through the Khyber Pass 
from Afghanistan would have met their 
full match in the Rajputs. 

One story is too good to leave untold. 
It happened many centuries back. A 
quarrel arose between two great noble¬ 
men, each the head of a powerful clan, 
as to which had the right to lead the 
King’s bodyguard. Now at that time the 
King was at war, and besieging a strong 
fort. The King said, “ The privilege 
shall go to the clan whose leader is first 
inside the enemy’s fort.” That was 
enough; off went both parties at full 
speed. One nobleman went straight for 
the gate of the fort, intending to make his 
elephant charge and ram it in, which was 
a favourite method of attack. But when 
he got there he found the gate was studded 
with long spikes, and the elephant would 
not charge. Just at that moment he heard 
a shout from the leader of the other clan; 
thev had been thoughtful enough to bring 
ladders, and had set them against the 
walls of the fort, and though the enemy 
hurled down stones and darts, up went 
the brave noble with a shout. 


It roused his rival to desperation. His 
elephant must charge; what was to be 
done? He dismounted, and put his own 
body against the great spikes, and ordered 
his men to make the elephant charge now ! 
It did, and broke in the gate, and his 
followers took his body from the spikes 
and rushed inside, claiming victory. But 
meantime his rival had been killed mount¬ 
ing the ladder; then his men took his 
body, climbed the ladder, and hurled him 
over into the fort, shouting that the vic¬ 
tory was theirs, and clambering after it; 
and the King awarded the honour to them. 
Of such brave stuff are the Rajputs made; 
and many a regiment of them we saw 
march proudly by the King-Emperor at 
Delhi. If looks mean anything, they are 
still splendid soldiers, and in fact they 
have helped us British to win many 
victories. 

Our first Btay after leaving Bombay was 
Ahmedabad; and as we drove through 
its winding bazaars, thronged with people, 
we felt we were in the real India at 
lost. We only stayed a day, but it was 
a very full day, and we carry lively 
memories of it. First, it introduced us 
to Indian architecture; the mosques of 
Ahmedabad are famous, and some of the 
windows are simply wonderful. They did 
not use glass for windows; and in that 
climate a window is not to close up a 
space, but to leave it open for ventilation, 
even though it has to be more or less 
screened off. So what they did was to 
pierce and carve, in all sorts of delicate 
patterns, solid slabs of marble or sand¬ 
stone. There is one pair of windows at 
Ahmedabad carved into the pattern of 
trees, and great authorities say that 
nothing in the world of their kind sur¬ 
passes the beauty and gracefulness of their 
patterns. 

But perhaps the boys of the party found 
even greater interest in the sights and 
sounds of ordinary native life, so utterly 
different from those of Australia. (The 
smells were different, too. Oh those 
smells ! But they were not either enjoy¬ 
able or interesting.) The graceful little 
squirrels that are so abundant in India 
were darting about everywhere; many 
times we tried to catch one, and the natives 
watching us seemed to enjoy the fun, for 
we never could catch them—when we 
thought we had one, with a whisk of the 
tail and a dodge he was off. We came to 
the conclusion that a boy who could dodge 
like that would win the school every match 
at football easily! Then there were the 
poor little overloaded donkeys—strange 
animals to us, for we do not use them in 
Australia; an elephant or two; bobbing, 
swaying camels, all looking thoroughly 
bad-tempered ; and a few wretched beasts 
that once were horses, but which we felt 
almost ashamed to sit behind. The only 
beasts in good order were the splendid 
bullocks that drew the carts, and those 
clumsy but strong and useful buffaloes. 
And just out in the country we saw 
dozens of monkeys. They came to take 
bread that we scattered, and the cameras 
got busily to work, as they leapt from 
walls, hung down from branches, scratched 
and bit and swore at one another in what 
seemed to be very bad-tempered language. 
Finally, there were hundreds and hundreds 
of scavenger birds, especially crows and 
vultures. I am quite sure that the whole 
time we were in India we were never half 
an hour without hearing “ caw, caw ”; 
and every field we passed showed cattle 
feeding and crows perched on their backs— 
they did not seem to mind ! 

One rather amusing incident marked 
our evening at Ahmedabad. On arrival at 


our hotel we found a notice that, owing 
to Hie presence of distinguished visitors, 
a party of Indian athletes had been in¬ 
vited to come and perform at the hotel that 
night, and a strictly select gathering might 
come and see them. It turned out that we 
were the distinguished visitorr And 
later on, when evening came and brought 
the “ athletes,” we found that they were 
really conjurers, and very clever conjurers, 
too, and also they did some rather re¬ 
markable feats of strength. They were 
certainly remarkable. For instance, a 
sharp spike was fixed in the ground, a man 
lay down on two chairs, so that the spike 
was but an inch or two below the small of 
his back. One chair was under his head 
and neck, the other at his ankles; that 
was all the support he had. Now a great 
rock, bo heavy that it took three or four 
men to lift it, was hoisted and placed on 
his chest. If he sank down under it, 
the spike would pierce him! And then 
his mate took a sledge-hammer and de¬ 
livered half a dozen swinging blows full on 
the stone!—and all the while the sharp 
spike was there. They were out in the 
open courtyard, where there was no pos¬ 
sibility of trickery that we could see; the 
spike was sharp—we felt it; the stone waa 
real, the blows were real, and the man 
wore no armour. 

And then came another feat that made 
us almost shudder. A heavy “ phitton- 
gharri ” stood there, the horses being out 
of it. Five of our boys clambered into 
it. The spike was lashed to the front 
axle-bar. The man leant down, put his 
forehead against the spike, and actually 
shoved the carriage by that means, start¬ 
ing it from rest and pushing it about five 
yards! 

But, although there is much to tell about 
Jeypore and Mount Abu, it is time we 
reached Delhi in our story. If we try 
to tell all that interested us, we would 
have to write a diary of every half-hour 
of our “crowded month of glorious life.” 
Let me just mention that at Jeypore we 
saw the most savage tigers we had ever 
seen, in cages in the open street; not the 
tamed, resigned captives of our zoos, but 
Bavage brutes, with glaring eyes, only a 
few months captured, leaping and roaring 
the whole time. The Maharajah keeps 
up the supply for the amusement of his 
people (here we were not on British soil, 
but in the State of a native prince, and 
a good prince too, the Maharajah of Jey¬ 
pore). And at Jeypore also we had a 
ride of about three miles on elephants, 
to see the picturesque old city of Amber, 
formerly the capital, but abandoned two 
hundred years back. Our guide told us 
that frequently tigers came round the 
ruins at night, and that alligators lived 
in the palace lake. We saw some in the 
lake at the new palace—scaly, slimy, 
awkward-looking monsters; the idea of 
being snapped up by those rat-trap jaws 
made one shudder. (And, by the way, 
all through our tour we were laying up a 
nest-egg of questions to puzzle the masters 
of the school when we got back. And at 
Jeypore we got what we feel will be a 
good poser : “ How big is an alligator’s 
tongue?” Try it on your master, my 
reader!) 

(To be continued.) 
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Bottled Mysteries. 


By CHAS. J. L. CLARKE. 


T here is always something interesting 
about a mystery, it stimulates our 
curiosity and finds us food for thought. 
Really there are very few things that can¬ 
not be explained, and when one is told 
how the seemingly impossible feat is ac¬ 
complished, the simplicity with which the 
trick is done is surprising. 

At first sight the neck of a bottle pre¬ 
sents an impenetrable obstacle to inserting 
anything of any bulk, except a liquid, into 
the larger space of the interior of the 
bottle itself, but patience and care can 
work wonders. Probably some of my 
readers have been fortunate enough to see 
the apparently impossible accomplished by 
the figure of a full-rigged ship inside a 
bottle. It is the most common of many 
wonderful things which have been made 
to pass the narrow neck, and is a produc 
tion dear to the heart of ingenious sailor- 
men. There is no doubt that the ship 
with masts standing and yards set is in¬ 
side the bottle; yet how did it get there ? 
Simply through the neck. 

The trick is in getting it through the 
narrow entrance; certainly it did not go 
in as it is seen. The hull of the ship is 
narrower than the neck, and the masts, 
with the yards lying parallel with them, 
are laid down on the top of the hull so 
that the whole can be passed into the body 
of the bottle. The masts are ready glued 
when the model is introduced, and a piece 
of cotton is run around the mizzen mast, 
and as soon as the ship is inside, the masts 


wire or a long thin pair of tw-eezers. The 
delusion is complete, a standing example 


of ingenuity and patience. Any boy can 
follow out the idea and have the satisfac¬ 
tion of puzzling friends and relations. 

The finest example of this class of work 
ever done is shown in our illustration of 
an altar inside a bottle with a worshipper 
kneeling before it. That bottle has a 
pathetic interest, for it represents the 
patient ingenuity and perseverance of ten 


A full-blown Chrysanthemum crown in a Bottle. 

long years. Its making formed the con¬ 
stant and only recreation of a French 
convict, and was only completed shortly 
before his release. The model consists of 
hundreds of pieces of coloured wood, and 
each piece was made separately and 
coloured before being introduced into the 
bottle through the neck by means of a 
long pair of pincers. As a work of art 
it is striking, and one cannot but help 
t hinking that the poor misguided prisoner 
was capable of much useful work in the 
world had he not made the slip which de¬ 
prived him of his liberty and gave him 
opportunity for the production of his 
wonderful bottled mystery. 

Another tableau confined in a bottle 
was shown at a Continental exhibition a 
few years back. A whole company of 
cavalry led by an officer, all mounted on 
theiT horses, was introduced through the 
neck of a bottle, each horse and man being 
added one at a time and stuck together 


The most popular Bottled Mystery. A Ship 
in a Bottle. 


are drawn up taut and allowed to set in 
position. When the glue has dried, the 
cotton is withdrawn, and the yards, which 
are swung, are put at right-angles, with a 


An Altar which took Ten Years to make and 
bottle. 


The Horticulturist’s Joke. A Bottled Melon. 
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while inside the bottle. Certainly not less 
remarkable was the work of a French 
cooper, who built up inside a bottle a 


beautiful model of a large wine cask with 
tap and all complete and standing on a 
wooden stand. So large was the cask in 
proportion to the neck of the bottle that 
even those who were familiar with the 
usual method employed hesitated to 
believe that the pieces Kad passed through 
the narrow channel, but careful measure¬ 
ment proved that this was just possible. 

These models are not the only bottled 
mysteries which one can produce, and 
horticulturists have accomplished some 
strange feats in this direction. One of 
our illustrations shows a pumpkin which 
absolutely fills the bottle which contains 
it. This is outside the province of the 
builder—the pumpkin is sound and whole. 
It was put through the neck of the bottle 
when quite a tiny thing and left attached 
to the plant outside. In the warm, still 
air it grew and expanded until it fitted its 
prison like a hand fits a glove. The 
humorous grower then cut the pumpkin 
from the plant and turned the stalk away 
from the neck of the bottle lest some one 
should probe the secret of the wonder, 
which almost equals the biblical quotation 
of passing a camel through the eye of a 
needle. 

Another horticultural joke was accom¬ 
plished by a grower of chrysanthemums, 
who presented to some of his customers 
a beautiful fresh flower with stalk and 
leaves inside a bottle. They marvelled 


at his patience in straightening out the 
complex array of petals after they had 
been crushed through the small neck of 


the bottle; but he enjoyed the joke even 
moje when he was found out by a friend, 


who observed a bush with bottles sus¬ 
pended about it, inside which the tiny 
chrysanthemum buds, which, of course, 
easily went through the narrow channel, 
were gradually opening out and filling 
the bottles inside which they had 
grown. 

Many other fruits and flowers offer 
opportunities for a patient grower to pro¬ 
duce effects which will surprise everyone, 
but the making and erection of bottled 
models is undoubtedly more interesting 
and instructive. There is an unlimited 
number of things which can be made in 
pieces sufficiently narrow to be inserted 
into a bottle and erected when outside, and 
the more elaborate the model the greater 
the thought, time, and patience demanded. 

One old gentleman, who has reached an 
age of more than eighty years, and amused 
himself by making “Chefs d’CEuvres ” 
in bottles, frequently became so engrossed 
in his self-appointed task that he used 
to sit on until the early hours of the morn¬ 
ing piecing his models together, and 
awakened to the lateness of the hour only 
to find himself cold and stiff from his pro¬ 
longed work. 

It is advisable when starting, to select 
some simple subject which offers few 
difficulties; but as one gets more familiar 
with the possibilities of miniature model¬ 
making, more daring tableaux may be 
attempted which offer vast possibilities for 
originality and thought, making their pro¬ 
duction an excellent pastime for hand and 
brain. 




Passing jointed pieces of a Model into the interior of a Bottle. 


I T Is probable that there is no country In the world 
in which there have been such great and sweep¬ 
ing changes during the last few years as in China. 
Tho ancient civilisation of that country has been 
turned ujiside down, and in the introduction of postal 
systems the change which has been going on is 
evident. To collect the stamps of tills great Empire, 
and especially the local stamjis, is extremely interest¬ 
ing, although there are some who exclude locals from 
their collections. Not so. however, those who special¬ 
ise on a country like China, where so much depends 
ou the individuality of districts. The dividing up of 


NO. 2.—THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

By Fred. W. burgess. 

some portions of the Empire, the rebellions, and the 
recent superseding the Imperial dynasty by a Re¬ 
publican Government will soon change’ the postal 
system as everything else, and very soon many of these 
stamps, now quite inexpensive, may be valuable— 
that is a point to consider when the young collector 
commences his hobby. 

The dragon, that mythical animal which has figured 
for thousands of years on carvings, paintings, china, 
and everything that belongs to China, is pre¬ 
served to collectors of stamps in the early issues. In 
the local stamps, especially, there are some quaint 


and yet beautiful engravings of temples and buildings 
of those peculiar types so long associated with China. 
It was not until 1878 that the Chinese Imperial post 
was first founded. It had its origin in the Customs 
post, which had been started a few years earlier. The 
dragon which occupies nearly the whole of the design 
of the first issues is described by an expert as having 
the head of a camel, the horns of a deer, tho eyes of a 
rabbit, the ears of a cow, the neck of a snake, the body 
of a frog, the scales of a carp, the claws of a hawk, and 
the palms of a tiger. The stamps of the second issue 
of 1885 were somewhat smaller, but of a similar 
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and “ 10 cents,” and others are overprinted " Postage 
Due.” On tlie Iiigher values there was a view of the 
harbour. 


design, printed on paper, watermarked with a device 
known as “ Ying-Vang ” (sec flg. 1). 

In 1894 there was a new Issue in honour of the 
sixtieth birthday of the Dowager Empress. These 
stamps were lithographed in Japan. Collectors will 
notice that in the earlier issues the value is always 
given in candarins, in the more recent in cents and 
dollars; and on many there are surcharges. Fig. 2 


across his shoulder. On another stamp of this port 
there is the Yellow Stork Tower. 

There are several varieties of the stamps issued in 
Ichang, commemorating the sixtieth birthday of the 
Dowager Empress. On these may be seen an otter, 
as shown in fig. 10, on others a pheasant: some are 
perforated, others rouletted. In the same year there 
was an issue of stamps for Kcwkiang. On these 
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Chingkiang, the next of the Treaty Ports, has for 
its type the Pagoda on the Golden Island. There 
were two issues, one in 1894 and another in 1898, the 
design used in the last being slightly different, Some 
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represents one of the stamps of the issue of 1897, 
which were struck from plates made in Japan. The 
designs of the lower denominations all showed the 
dragon within a small circle, as in fig. 2. The type 
of the higher values of that date differ ; the chief 
varieties being the carp and the hungpien, which may 
be described by calling it a wild goose. Another very 
important departure was made in 1909, when there 


there is a two-storey pagoda as seen on “ Little Orphan 
Rock,” and a curious bridge over Lung-K'ai-Ho, 
with the mountain range of Lu-Shan in the back¬ 
ground. 

Six different picture stamps were issued at Nanking 
in 1896, the one illustrated in fig. 11 being the 1-cent 
grey. On it will be noticed two mandarins in the 
foreground of the landscape, the supporters being 


of these are met with surcharged " Postage Due,” 
others are overprinted “ Service.” A separate issue 
for Postage Due stamps, however, was made a little 


IfawflNG Local; 


was an issue to commemorate the first year of the 
roign of Hsuan Tung. They are bi-coloured, the 
central vignette being a view of the Temple of Heaven, 
at Peking (see fig. 3). Around the side will be noticed 
dragons guarding the weh-kuang elm, a magic gem, 
which is said to be as brilliant as fire, shining like a 
star. 

Long narrow stamps, inscribed “ Postage Due ” 
across the centre, their values ranging from | cent to 


two dragons. At Tientsin stamps were issued, 
also at Wuhu, where there were varieties, some very 
indifferently printed, including a stag’s head, an owl, 
two cranes a pagoda, and pheasants, the latter design, 
illustrated in fig. 12, being the be t. Many of these 
and other issues mentioned are surcharged “ Postage 
Due,” and a few are met with overprinted with 
different values. 
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later, when a series of the type shown in fig. 6 was 
issued. 

Chunking was another Treaty Port from which 
stamps were issued in 1894. They were perforated 


SO cents, the colour being dull blue, were issued in 1904. 
China is no longer Imperial, and the stamps at present 
circulating bear Hie imprint of the Republican era 
which has already begun. In a very short time 
collectors will liave access to a newer series, and will 
be able to extend their collection. The chief local 
stamps are those of the Treaty Ports. To these 
Special attention is drawn, for young collectors will 
find very much to interest in the numerous varieties. 


As the trade and commerce of China grows, some 
of these Treaty Ports will become better known. 
Every boy should know all there is to be known about 
them and gain familiarity with at least the coast towns 
and more important districts, llis memory will 
certainly be sharpened by having in front of him a 
collection of this very varied and interesting group of 
postage stamps. 


vertically, others somewhat larger appearing later. 
The type of all these was the Pinnacle Pagoda, which 
could be viewed from Chunking, across the Y’angtsc 
River (see fig. 7). 


Correspondence 


[HANKOW L.P.Q. 


DOBBIK (Stratford).—There is a college of tele¬ 
graphy at 262 Earl's Court Road, 8.W. You 
might write for a prospectus. 

J. R. C.—You are not likely to find anything better 
than the camping articles now appearing in our pages. 

Copyright.—I n such a publication there is no reason 
why you should not copy or paraphrase a few items 
of interest from other periodical*, providing you 
mention the name ; but if your magazine were to 
consist of such items only, you would soon get into 
trouble unless you had previously obtained written 
permission to use such matter. 

E. W. S. (Clapham).—The position is generally given 
to a head waiter or a hotel clerk. 


which are as yet quite inexpensive. Taking them in 
alphabetical order, they may be briefly reviewed. 
Commencing with Amoy, which Ls known as Lu 
Chiang, which means the Egret Harbour, the stamps 
are in many colours and of several values. The type 
Ls, as in fig. 1, that of the egrets—the birds for which 
the district was, and still is, famous. 

Chefoo is noted for its steamer signal station, a 
picture of which Ls used as the chief feature of the 
ty|>e of 1893, the values of which issue varied from 
i cent (fig. 5) to 10 cents. Some are surcharged “ 8 cents ” 


Fig. 8 represents one of the very beautiful stamps 
of Foochow, showing shipping of all nations in toe 
harbour. The stamp shown in fig. 9 is one of toe 
early stamps for Hankow, showing a Chinaman 
carrying tea-boxes, suspended by bamboo poles 
















FIRST DREADNOUGHT .—(From a Drawing by ERNEST IBBKT90N.) 






















*' PASS HIM ON ! ”— (Drawn fur the “ Boy's Own Paper ” by JOHN JHLUOOK.) 

[In the wild West lynch law is to some extent prevalent. Two men robbed a store; one was banged, the other sent adrift in a helpless condition into the wilderness. 
Whether he met with a friendly hand or perished is not known.— From “ The Riders oj the Plainsby A. U ay don, 1910.] 
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Among Chinese Pirates: 


CHAPTER III. 

W E Btarted off early the next morning, 
for it was to be our last day in 
Canton. Our steamer was due to leave for 
the West River at eight o’clock the follow¬ 
ing morning, and we decided to get our 
sightseeing over early and obtain a good 
night’s rest. 

Most of our time was occupied in visit¬ 
ing the principal temples, which proved of 
exceptional Interest, many of them con¬ 
taining wonderful carvings and porcelain 
ornamentations; whilst others were the 
receptacles for hundreds of gilded figures 
of life-size, representing the disciples of 
Buddha. 

Then we proceeded to the outskirts of 
the city, and climbed to the top storey of 
the famous Five Storey Pagoda, built some 
six hundred years ago, and from this 
elevation obtained a splendid view of the 
city and its walls. 

Jerry having expressed a wish to see 
the court-house and prison, we requested 
John to take us thither on our way back 
to the hotel. It was a sorry spectacle that 
greeted us as we approached the prison 
attached to the magistrates’ “ Yamen.” 
A mob of prisoners, half starved and 
gaunt-looking, cried to ub for alms from 
behind the iron bars which exposed them 
to the public gaze. In the courtyard were 
many others, with shackled limbs and 
wooden collars locked about their necks, 
whilst many maimed wretches who had 
undergone torture of various descriptions 
hung about the vicinity trying to gain a 
living by begging. 

The whole scene was so distressing that 
we decided to explore no farther, and were 
about to re-enter our chairs when a little 
boy about twelve years old rushed scream¬ 
ing from the court, hotly pursued by an 
official of the court, who was belabouring 
him with a long rattan. The poor little 
fellow made directly for us, bleeding from 
the cruel blows, and would have un¬ 
doubtedly been captured had not Jerry, 
with a cry of “ Scouts to the rescue! ” 
sprang between them and neatly inserted 
his foot between the legs of the boy’s 
assailant, who turned a complete somer¬ 
sault, the weapon flying from his hand. 

" Bravo, Jerry,” I cned, picking up the 
fallen man’s rattan; “that was beauti¬ 
fully done.” 

" Come on, gentlemen,” cried John in a 
tone of anxiety; “ hully away or we be in 
welly much tlubble.” 

The fugitive had by this time disap¬ 
peared, and was apparently safe from 
capture. We saw the wisdom of the 
advice, and made for the chairs, when the 
official, who had by this time regained his 
equilibrium, made a frantic rush at Jerry 
as he was stepping into his chair. I 
brought down the rattan across his face 
with all my strength in the nick of time, 
and before he had recovered from the blow 
our coolies had rushed us away at a run. 

The sympathies of the crowd "were luckily 
entirely with us. for they opened up to 
allow us to pass and quickly closed in 
behind us, impeding all efforts of pursuit. 

We soon discovered that we were not 
followed, but were nevertheless glad when 
wo had crossed the bridge into the 
Shameen once more, and John’s face wore 
a look of positive relief. 


A TALE OF THE WEST RIVER. 

By WALTER PONT1N. 

“ You welly wlong, massas,” said he, 
as soon as we had regained the hotel. 
“You makum big tlubble. Dey go Blitish 
Consul and makum heap tlubble, makum 
pay compensation.” 

“ Never mind,” Jerry replied, “ we will 
be away early in the morning before they 
can discover who we are. It made my 
British blood boil to see that great inhuman 
wretch thrashing that poor little fellow so 
unmercifully. But you paid him back in 
his own coin, Tom, and with interest,” 
continued Jerry, admiringly, “ and he will 
carry a distinguishing mark from that 
crack you gava him for a long time to 
come. We have commenced our adven¬ 
tures already, and I really think we are 
going to have a good time.” 

We boarded the quaint stern-wheeler 
Nanning at her anchorage just off the 
Shameen at daylight the next morning, 
without having heard anything concerning 
our escapade, and were welcomed by the 
genial captain at the gangway. 

“ It is very rarely we have many Euro¬ 
pean passengers,” quoth he, “ and you 
will be quite alone this trip, but Sir. 
Smith, the engineer, and myself will do all 
that we can to give you a jolly time.” 

He thereupon sent the steward for bis¬ 
cuits and hot coffee as a preliminary to 
breakfast, which he informed us would be 
served as soon as we were under way. 

Whilst preparations were being made 
for our departure, we explored our tem¬ 
porary home with some interest, for a 
“ stern-wheeler ” was a new type of vessel 
to both of us. 

She was a beamy vessel of about five 
hundred tons, drawing very little water, 
to enable her to negotiate the shallow 
stretches of the river on which she plied. 
Over her stern was a huge wheel, resem¬ 
bling a paddle-wheel, although much 
larger, which just penetrated the surface, 
and, as we discovered later, sent her along 
at a good rate of speed. Our quarters 
were on the top deck near the bridge, to 
reach which we had ascended a steep 
flight of Bteps from the deck below, and 
to our surprise we noticed that this mode 
of ingress was now covered with an iron 
grating and padlocked, and that the cabins 
were partitioned off from the after-part 
of the steamer by iron bars. 

“ It seems as though we are prisoners 
after all.” I exclaimed, “ for we are under 
lock and key." 

The captain, who was passing, overheard 
my remark. 

“We cannot be too careful on these 
rivers," said he, “and for that reason 
we keep all Chinese under hatches—or, at 
least, confine them to the lower deck, for 
pirates are as plentiful on the upper 
reaches as showers in April. Look over 
the rail and see the livestock we are taking 
on board.” 

We looked over to see a stream of 
Chinese boarding from the numerous sam¬ 
pans alongside. As they mounted the 
gangway they were submitted to a most 
rigorous search, whilst every particle of 
their baggage was opened and thoroughly 
examined. 

“We take no risks,” continued the cap¬ 
tain. “ but search every Chinese that 
conies on board, and armed guards watch 
tli'-m throughout the trip. We have five 
hundred of them this trip, and Mr. Smith 


and myself are the only Europeans beside 
yourselves, but I have a Chinese crew that 
I can trust implicitly. 

“ About a year ago a big Chinese steamer 
on this run escaped capture by the merest 
accident,” he continued. “ Some of the 
crew were moving a box belonging to an 
old woman who came on board at one of 
the little villages at which the vessel 
stopped for passengers, when they dropped 
it down the hatchway, and it burst open, 
to reveal a score or so of revolvers and a 
quantity of ammunition ready for use. 
They put on full steam until they met a 
gunboat coming down the river, when, in 
response to their appeal, a search was made, 
and it was discovered that no fewer than 
twenty-six of . the passengers who em¬ 
barked at Canton were pirates, simply 
waiting until the old lady arrived with the 
arms and ammunition to attack the boat 
under cover of darkness, and they would 
undoubtedly have taken the vessel by sur¬ 
prise had not the box burst open.” 

“What did they do to them!” asked 
Jerry. 

“ Oh, there is only one penalty for piracy 
out here,” he replied. “ They were at 
once taken back to Canton and relieved of 
their heads—the old lady included. But I 
must leave you now, as we are ready to 
Btart.” 


CHATTER IV. 

A few minutes later the huge wheel com¬ 
menced slowly to revolve, and we were on 
our way. John was permitted to occupy 
quarters on our deck, so as to be near us 
in‘ case of need, and he was now busying 
himself with arranging our effects in oar 
state-rooms. 

Mr. Smith, who had turned over com¬ 
mand of the engines to his understudy now 
that the steamer was thoroughlv under 
way, came to us as we stood watching the 
city receding in the distance. 

“ What are those peculiar tall buildings 
over there, resembling towers!” I in¬ 
quired. 

“Pawnshops,” said he, “although not 
pawnshops in the full English meaning 
of the word. Pawning is done there, but 
strange to relate, their presence in a town 
always shows its prosperity, for they are 
actually safe deposits, and valuables of 
all kinds are stored in them to render them 
safe from fire or robbery. They are most 
substantially built, and are practically 
fireproof. Robbers often attack them, but 
are rarely successful in gaining an en¬ 
trance, for they are well defended—usually 
by hurling jars of vitriol from the roof on 
to the attacking forces below. 

“ Have you ever seen such a conglomer¬ 
ation of weird-looking craft!” he con¬ 
tinued. “ Those large junks over there 
are used for the salt trade, and they are 
armed, as you see, with an obsolete old 
cannon on the bow, which they use to repel 
attack, for salt is a Government monopoly, 
and a very valuable commodity out here; 
and as a duty has to be paid on it at every 
river barrier it provides a livelihood for 
innumerable smugglers. But there goes 
* two bells,’ and I know you are ready for 
breakfast. There will not be much of 
interest for the next hour or so.” 

Breakfast was quite a social gathering, 
and, seated in the cosy little saloon, the 
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•facers kept ns interested with many tales 
of their experiences. 

“ The Chinese are great gardeners,” re¬ 
marked the captain. ‘‘The banks along 
here have hundreds of acres of vegetables 
under cultivation, and an average of a hun¬ 
dred tons daily are sent down the river to 
the Hong-Kong markets.” 

As we stepped on deck after our repast 
we were off Whampoa, which, previous to 
Canton being opened to foreign trade, was 
a thriving treaty port, but now important 
only as a naval base, and we noticed a great 
variety of Chinese warships at anchor. 

It was very pleasant to sit in a comfort¬ 
able deck chair and lazily watch the ever- 
changing panorama of river scenery. Many 
old junks, with their tall lateen sails spread 
to catch every puff of wind, drifted slowly 
along, whilst others, worked by a stern- 
wheel manipulated by a horde of coolies, 
toiled against the current. 

“ I suppose you boys have both kept 
silkworms at some time or other,” said the 
captain, whilst we were seated at tiffin, 
“ for I hardly know of a boy who has not. 
If you look out on yonder bank you will 
see nothing for miles and miles save mul¬ 
berry trees, and it is from these that the 
worms are fed that supply the famous 
Canton silks.” 

“ But they cannot be mulberry trees, 
captain,” said I, “for I always had to 
climb to reach the leaves on our trees, and 
those are merely shrubs three or four feet 
high.” 

“ Mulberries, nevertheless,” he re¬ 
sponded, “ for the Chinese find that the 
silkworm thrives best on the young shoots. 
They get no less than seven crops of silk 
each year, and when the harvest is over 
prune the trees right down to the roots, 
and that gives them the dwarfed appear¬ 
ance. As it may interest you boys to know 
how the ‘ heathen Chinee ’ rears his silk¬ 
worms, I will tell you. 

‘ ‘ The eggs are laid on coarse sheets of 
paper, to which they adhere, and these are 
stored away until required. When they 
want to hatch them they simply pour 
warm water over the eggs. The young 
worms have good appetites, and are fed 
at hourly intervals on mulberry leaves 
chopped very fine, which, as they grow, 
are given in larger pieces and at longer 
intervals. In twenty-eight days they are 
fully developed, and are at once placed on 
a kind of bamboo framework to form their 
cocoon. When properly formed, these are 
held over a charcoal brazier to kill the 
chrysalis and dropped in boiling water to 
moisten the gum, after which women and 
girls perform the task of winding off the 
silk, using several cocoons to form a 
single thread, according to the thickness 
desired. What is simply a hobby with 


many of you boyB at home provides the 
staff of life for many thousands of villagers 
over here.” 

Soon after tiffin, we made our first 
stop at the village of Yung Ki, which 
seemed to be a hive of industry, its busy 
silk factories giving the village a most 
prosperous appearance. It looked very 
attractive and picturesque from our 
steamer’s deck, but the captain told us 
that most of the river villages were too 
dirty for a European to set foot in. We 
stopped a few minutes to put off a little 
cargo and embark and disembark a few 
passengers from the big sampan which 
came off to us in midstream, ere we re¬ 
sumed our way up the river. 

We passed other villages as we wound 
our way through what was now but a nar- 
tow creek before stopping again at another 
village called Mah Ning. All these vil¬ 
lages bore a strong resemblance to each 
other, save that some seemed full of 
activity, whilst others were quiet and de¬ 
serted. At each stop the formula of pick¬ 
ing up and setting down passengers and 
cargo proceeded with great celerity, and 
often the engines had started before the 
last passenger was over the side into the 
waiting Bampan. 

On nearing a village called “ Kum 
Chuk ” we passed through some rapids, 
which taxed our stem-wheel to its utmost, 
and noticed the crew of a junk that was 
also negotiating the torrent, busily em¬ 
ployed in throwing strips of burning paper 
overboard. 

“What is that for!” asked Jerry of 
the captain. 

“ Oh,” said he, ” they are making an 
offering to the devil that rules the rapids. 
The Chinese are very superstitious, and 
spirits or devils rule most of their actions. 
Those pagodas we have been passing are 
mostly erected to appease the gods of wind 
and water, and their presence is supposed 
to keep the wind from becoming too strong 
and destroying their crops, or to prevent 
the river from rising above its banks. 
But it rises all the same,” continued he, 
with a laugh, “ and in some places reaches 
a level no less than seventy feet higher 
than it is at present.” 

As we steamed our way onward the 
scenery became more interesting. We 
passed a large island devoted entirely to 
the cultivation of sugar, and many hills 
covered with tea plantations, except for 
the space taken up by graves, for the 
Chinese bury their dead on steep hillsides, 
where they are supposed to rest unmolested 
by evil spirits, and we saw thousands of 
graves on the hills which lined the river 
banks. 

We had just finished our dinner that 
evening when we came to anchor off the 


town of Sam Shui, and witnessed a scene 
that amused us immensely. We had 
scarcely stopped when a swarm of sam¬ 
pans, illumined with glaring torches, made 
fast alongside, and a volume of excited 
Chinese was bandied to and fro with the 
occupants of the deck below, for the boats 
were floating restaurants, and about five 
hundred hungry customers were waiting 
to be served. During the two hours we 
lay there, the run on the restaurants con¬ 
tinued, hot soup being the favourite edible, 
and a large bowl was obtainable for a 
couple of ‘‘ cash.” There was also a brisk 
demand for melon seeds, which take the 
place of sweets among the Chinese, and 
they may be seen nibbling them at all 
times. 

Although we had travelled about a hun¬ 
dred miles since leaving Canton, we were 
actually only twenty-seven miles from 
that city as the crow flies, so winding had 
been our course. 

We sought our beds as soon as our 
steamer had started once more, and 
awakened the next morning to find our¬ 
selves in much more hilly country, whilst 
the cultivation along the banks was inter¬ 
spersed with groves of bamboo. The cap¬ 
tain informed us that we had passed 
through the most beautiful portion of the 
journey during the night, but told us 
that we would see the two gorges to 
which he alluded by daylight on our return 
journey. 

Soon after breakfast we stopped at the 
old walled town of Tak Hing Chow, having: 
a population of about twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Here we noticed several of 
the so-called pawnshops rising above the 
surrounding buildings, and many temples 
were also visible. The captain informed 
us that tigers are still to be found in the 
hills at the back of the town, and that only 
recently several children had been carried 
off by them. The place did not look very 
prosperous, however, and apparently the 
inhabitants gained their livelihood by cut¬ 
ting firewood, with which several junks 
lying off the town were loaded. 

After passing through some rocky 
country we stopped once more at Do Shing. 
a little town devoted to cattle-raising, and 
just before dusk the captain pointed to a 
large hill ahead, and informed us that our 
objective—Wuchow—lay at its base. 

“ We will be there in a couple of hours,” 
he said, ‘‘ but it will be much better for 
you to remain on board to-night, for the 
place is quite bad enough to have to walk 
through by daylight.” 

We decided to act on his advice, and 
turned in as soon as the Nanning was made 
fast to the wharf. 

(To bo continued.) 


TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 

A STORY OP THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERIES. 


A T Ruddy Cove that night, when Archie 
was landed from the Wind and Tide, 
a turmoil of amazement instantly gave way 
to the very briskest consultation the wits 
of the place had ever known. 

*‘ There’s no punt can make Burnt Bay 
the night,” Billy Topsail’s father declared. 

“Nor the morrow night if the wind 
changes,” old Jim Grimm added. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. 

CHAPTER XU.—IN THE FOG. 

“Nor the next in a southerly gale,” Job 
North put in. 

“ There’s the Wind an’ Tide,” Tom 
Topsail suggested. 

“She’s a basket,” said Archie; “and 
she’s slower than a paddle punt.” 

“ What’s the weather! ” 

“ Fair wind for Burnt Bay an’ a starlit 
night.” 


“ I’ve lost the express,” said Archie, 
excitedly. “ I must—I must, I tell you ! 
—I must catch the mixed.” 

The Ruddy Cove faces grew long. 

“ I must,” Archie repeated between his 
teeth. 

The east-bound cross-country express 
would go through the little settlement of 
Burnt Bay in the morning. The mixed 
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accommodation would crawl by at an un¬ 
certain hour of the following day. It wa6 
now the night of the twenty-ninth of 
August. One day — two days. The 
mixed accommodation would leave Burnt 
Bay for St. John’s on the thirty-first of 
August. 

“ If 6he doesn’t forget,” said Job 
North, dryly. 

“ Or get tired an’ rest too often,” Jim 
Grimm added. 

Archie caught an impatient breath. 

“Look you, lad!” Tom Topsail de¬ 
clared, jumping up. “I’m the bully that 
will put you aboard ! ” 

Archie flung open the door of Mre. 
Skipper William’s kitchen and made for 
the Topsail wharf with old Tom puffing 
and lumbering at his heels. Billy Top¬ 
sail’s mother was hailed with the news. 
Before Tom had well made the punt ship¬ 
shape for a driving cruise up the Bay 6he 
was on the wharf with a bucket of hard¬ 
tack and a kettle of water. A frantic 
scream—perhaps a shout—announced the 
coming of Mrs. Skipper William with a 
ham-bone and a great coat. These tossed 
inboard, she roared a command to delay, 
gathered up her skirts and fled into the 
night, whence she emerged, bounding, with 
a package of tea and a boiled lobster. She 
had no breath left to bid them God-epeed 
when Tom Topsail cast off; but she waved 
her great soft arms, and her portly person 
shook with the violence of her good wishes. 
And up went the sail—and out fluttered 
the little jib—and the punt heeled to the 
harbour breeze—and Tom Topsail and 
Archie Armstrong darted away from the 
lights of Ruddy Cove toward the open sea. 

The mixed accommodation, somewhere 
far back in the Newfoundland wilderness, 
came to the foot of a long grade. She 
puffed and valiantly choo-chooed. It was 
desperately hard work to climb that hill. 
A man might have walked beside her while 
she tried it. But she surmounted the 
crest at last, and, as though immensely 
proud of herself, rattled down toward the 
boulder- strewn levela at an amazing rate 
of speed. On she went, swaying, puffing, 
roaring, rattling, as though she had no 
intention whatever of coming to a stop 
before she had brought her five-hundred 
mile run to a triumphant conclusion in the 
station at St. John’s. 

Even the engineer was astonished. 

“ Doin’ fine,” thought the fireman, proud 
of his head of steam. 

“ She’ll make up them three hours afore 
mornin’,” the engineer hoped. 

On the next grade the mixed accommo¬ 
dation lagged. It was a steep grade. She 
seemed to lose enthusiasm with every yard 
of puffing progress. She began to pant— 
to groan—to gasp with horrible fatigue. 
Evidently .she fancied it a cruel task to be 
put to. And the grade was long—and it 
was outrageously steep—and they nad over¬ 
loaded the little engine with freight cars— 
and she wasn’t yet half-way up. It would 
take the heart out of any engine. But 
she buckled to, once more, and trembled 
and panted and gained a yard or two. It 
was hard work; it was killing work. It 
was a ghastly outrage to demand such 
effort of any engine, most of all of a rat- 
trap attached to a mixed accommodation 
on an ill-graded road. The Rat-Trap 
snorted her indignation. She howled with 
agony and deepair. 

And then she quit. 

“ What’s the matter now ? ” a passenger 
asked the conductor, in a coach far in 
the rear. 

“ Looks to me as if we’d have to un¬ 
couple and run on to the next siding with 


half the train,” the conductor replied. 
“ But it may be the fire-box.” 

“ What’s the matter with the fire-box ? ” 

“ She has a habit of droppin’ out,” said 
the conductor. 

“ We’ll be a day late in St. John’s,” the 
passenger grumbled. 

The conductor laughed. “ You will,” 
said he, “ if the trouble i6 with the fire¬ 
box.” 

While the mixed accommodation was 
panting on the long grade, Tom Topsail’s 
punt, Burnt Bay bound, was splashing 
through a choppy sea, humoured along by 
a clever hand and a heart that understood 
her whims. It was blowing smartly; but 
the wind was none too much for the tiny 
craft, and she was making the best of it. 
At this rate—with neither change nor 
failure of the wind—Tom Topsail would 
land Archie Armstrong in Burnt Bay long 
before the accommodation had begun to 
think of achieving that point in her 
journey across the island. There was no 
failure of the wind as the night spent 
itself; it blew true and fair until the rosy 
dawn came softly out of the east. The 
boy awoke from a long doze to find the 
punt overhauling the first barren islands 
of the long estuary at the head of which 
the Burnt Bay settlement is situated. 

With the most favourable weather there 
was a day’s sailing and more yet to be 
done. 

“How’s the weather?” was Archie’s 
first question. 

“ Broodin’,” Tom Topsail drawled. 

Archie could find no menace in the dawn. 

“Jus’ broodin’,” Topsail repeated. 

Toward night it seemed that a change 
and a gale of wind might be hatched by 
the brooding day. The wind fluttered to 
the east and blew up a thickening fog. 

“ We’ve time an’ t’ spare,” said Top¬ 
sail, in the soggy dusk. “ Leave us go 
ashore an’ rest.” 

They landed, presently, on a promising 
island, and made a roaring fire. The hot 
tea and the lobster and the hard-bread— 
and the tales of Topsail—and the glow and 
warmth of the fire—were grateful to 
Archie. He fell sound asleep, at last, with 
his great coat over him; and Tom Topsail 
was soon snoring too. In the meantime 
the mixed accommodation, back in the 
wilderness, had surmounted the grade, had 
dropped three heavy cars at a way station, 
and was rattling on her way toward Burnt 
Bay with an energy and determination that 
surprised her weary passengers and could 
only mean that she was bound to make up 
at least some lost time or explode in the 
attempt. 

Morning came—it seemed to Archie 
Armstrong that it never would come— 
morning came in a thick fog to Tom Top¬ 
sail and the lad. In a general way Tom 
Topsail had his bearings, but he was some¬ 
what doubtful about trusting to them. 
The fog thickened with an easterly wind. 
It blew wet and rough and cold. The 
water, in 60 far as it could be seen from 
the island, was breaking in white-capped 
waves, and an easterly wind was none of 
the best on the Burnt Bay course. But 
Tom Topsail and Archie put confidently 
out. The mixed accommodation was not 
due at Burnt Bay until 12.33. She would 
doubtless be late; she was always late. 
There was time enough; perhaps there 
would be time and to spare. The wind 
switched a bit to the 6outh of east, how¬ 
ever, and became nearly adverse; and 
down came the fog thick and blinding. A 
hundred islands, and the narrowing main- 
shore to port and starboard, were wiped 


out of sight. There were no longer land¬ 
marks. 

“ Man,” Tom Topsail declared, at last, 
“ I don’t know where I is ! ” 

“ Drive on, Tom,” said Archie. 

The punt went forward in a smother of 
water. 

“ Half after eleven,” Archie remarked. 

Tom Topsail hauled the sheet taut to 
pick up another puff of wind. An hour 
passed. Archie had lost the accommoda 
tion if she were on time. 

“ They’s an island dead ahead,” said 
Tom. “ I feels it. Hark ! ” he added. 
“ Does you hear the breakers? ” 

Archie could hear the wash of the sea. 

“ Could it be Right-In-the-Way ? ” Tom 
Topsail wondered. “Or is it Mind-Your- 
Eye Point? ” 

There was no help in Archie. 

“ If ’tie Right-In-the-Way,” said Tom, 
/** I’d have me bearin’s. ’Tis a marvellous 
‘thick fog, this,” he complained. 

; Mind-Your-Eye is a point of the main¬ 
land. 

“ I’m goin’ ashore t’ find out," Tom 
determined. 

• Landed, however, he could make nothing 
of it. Whether Right-In-the-Way, an 
island near Burnt Bay, or Mind-Your-Eye, 
a long projection of the main-shore, there 
was no telling. The fog hid all outlines. 
If it were Right-In-the-Way, Tom Top¬ 
sail could land Archie in Burnt Bay within 
half-an-hour; if it were Mind-Your-Eye 
point—well, maybe. 

“ Hark ! ” Tom exclaimed. 

Archie could hear nothing. 

“ Did you not hear it? ” said Tom. 

“What, man? Hear what?” 

“ That! ” Tom ejaculated. 

Archie heard the distant whistle of a 
train. 

“ I knows this place,” Tom burst out, 
in vast excitement. “’Tis Mind-Y'our 
Eye. They’s a road cut from here t’ the 
railway. ’Tis but half a mile, lad.” 

Followed by Archie, Tom Topsail 
plunged into the bush. They did not 
need to be told that the mixed accommo¬ 
dation was labouring on a steep grade from 
Red Brook Bridge. They did not need to 
be told that a little fire, builded by the 
track before she ran past, a flaring signal 
in the fog, would stop her. With them it 
was merely a problem of getting to the 
track in time to start that fire. 

(To be concluded.) 


* * * 



A Pedagogue’s Patent. 

When, during the summer months. Dr. Buzzby, of 
Muscaville Academy, hit upon the notion of the 
“ cntch-'em-alivc-O ” mortarboard, he certainly 
proved once more that it is not difficult to combine 
the useful with the purely ornamental. 



Uncle John , 
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** mHis,” exclaimed Dawson, “is just 
about all right! ” 

He waved his letter joyfully in the air, 
and rushed off to find his friend Ted 
Baxter. That youth was struggling, in 
a deserted class-room, over some of the 
minor beauties of Latin composition. 
Dawson gave him a slap on the back, 
which caused quite an important-looking 
blot to settle upon his exercise. 

“ You silly ass ! ” exclaimed Baxter. 
If he were pleased to receive his visitor 
he kept his delight well within bounds. 
“ There’s a beastly mess you’ve gone and 
made me make,” he added. 

Dawson looked with provoking coolness 
at the wet globule of ink. 

“ Blessing in disguise,” he said. “ Old 
Simpson won’t know whether you’ve got 
4 murus ’ or 4 munim ’; and between you 
and me and the dictionary I believe 
you’ve got * murus,’ and that’s wrong. 
So it’s all for the best.” 

“ Oh, of course! You' d think it was 
for the best if it was your ex., wouldn’t 
you ? ” retorted Baxter, trying to soak up 
the all-too-prominent splash with blot¬ 
ting-paper which had nearly qualified for 
the old-age pension. “I’ll bet Simpy’ll 
swear it isn’t 4 murum.,’ if it ought to be; 
and I’m safe to a get a hundred lines about 
that old owl of a Balbus and his ever¬ 
lasting wall. He’ll say I’ve done it on 
purpose.” 

44 Let him ! ” responded Dawson. 44 You 
listen to me, and don’t get waxy, Baxy, 
dear. I’ve something to tell you. You 
remember Uncle Fred, I’ll be bound.” 

4 4 1 should think I jolly well do! ” 
cried 44 Baxy dear.” 44 He’s one of the 
best is your Uncle Fred, Daw, my son. 
If you come within a million miles of 
being anything like him in your old age 
you can reckon yourself above the average, 
cocky.” 

" Oh, all right,” was the quick retort. 
44 Don’t worry about me. Listen to this. 
He says, does the dear old chap, that it 
does boys good to get about a bit if they 
have the chance; and he’s written to ask 
me if I think I could find my way to 
Paris and back, and spend a few days 
there if he pays expenses. What would 
you tell him? ” 

“What would 7 tell him?” cried Bax¬ 
ter, his eyes opening wide with excite¬ 
ment. 44 Why, I’d offer to find my way 
to Honolulu and back under those con¬ 
ditions. And I’d do it, too! Caius and 
Balbus! I wish I had an uncle that got 
that sort of notions into his head.” 

Dawson’s eyes twinkled. 

“You needn’t bother about that, 
sonny,” he said kindly. “ It’ll all come 
right, if you’re a good boy and don’t in¬ 
terrupt. He says, at the end, something 
about my having some one with me, to look 
after me, I suppose; and-” 

44 Huh ! ” sniffed Baxter. 44 You’ve got 
to go with your aunt, I expect. Well, I 
wish you luck; I’d stop at home, exes, or 
no exes., if that were a condition ! ” 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ Aunt Eliza,” He. 

CHAPTER X. 

“Well, it isn’t!" answered Dawson. 
44 So you can keep your wool on. He says 
I’m to choose my own companion, and he’ll 
see things through for the two of us. 
And-” 

He paused and looked laughingly at 
Baxter. That young man said nothing; 
he was holding his breath for the next few 
words. 

44 And I’m going to choose you! There ! 
I told you it was all coming right." 

Baxter’s eyes sparkled. 

44 My hat, Daw ! ” he exclaimed, flush¬ 
ing with pleasure, “ it’s no end decent of 
you, old man ! And it’s jolly good of your 
uncle, too. Paris! Just won't we do the 
swagger, eh? I must look up my French 
a—what’re you laughing at ? ” 

Dawson put his hand to his mouth and 
exploded. Baxter’s French had never 
been a specialty worth advertising. 

“ You look up your French ! ” he splut¬ 
tered. “I should jolly well think you 
must. 4 Have you seen my aunt’s pen ? ’ 

4 Do you know the lady cousin of my 
female friend ? ’ 4 The son of the baker has 
two apples.’ That’s about the sort of 
French we’ll be looking up, and T expect 
it’ll be precious little good to us poor 
chicks in Paris. No, my boy, we’ll have 
to trust to luck, and our English.” 

The two lads realised the difference, from 
then on, between a mere book learning on 
any subject and a knowledge gained by 
vital interest in the matter. They got 
together more items of real and unforget¬ 
table information on the routes and the 
country between London and Paris during 
the next two weeks or so than they had 
ever gathered before upon any subject 
forming part of their ordinary school cur¬ 
riculum. And, if the truth must be told 
—as it always is, of course !—the attention 
which should have been given to Balbus 
and his wall-building tendencies, or to 
the history of the English people under the 
eighth Henry—he of the frequent wed¬ 
dings—was diverted whenever possible to 
matters touching on the journey between 
the capitals of England and France. The 
arrangement, to which their respective 
parents had consented, under Uncle Fred’s 
generosity, was that the boys should find 
their own way, advice being given them 
only when sought for. He would place at 
their disposal the sum of ten pounds, and 
for that they were to make as long a stay 
as they could manage. It was to be in 
their own hands, and they were to com¬ 
municate daily with home to let their 
friends know how matters stood with 
them. 

• •••••• 

The great day came at last, and the 
most splendid holiday the boys had ever 
known—more glorious than they would 
have even dared to dream of—was begun. 
Under an outward seeming of decorous 
calm they suppressed perfect volcanoes of 
emotion. With a visible effort to appear 
old hands at the game, they betook them¬ 
selves to Messrs. Cook & Sons’ tourist 


office, and Dawson asked for two third 
returns to Paris vid Boulogne. He tried 
all he knew to ask in a off-hand way, but 
somehow he could not help raising his voice 
a little on the “ Paris,” just to let those 
who were standing by see that they were 
going some little distance afield. He even 
essayed a small joke as soon as he had 
delivered himself of his modest request 
for tickets. 

44 Any reduction on taking a quantity? ’* 
he asked airily. He had thought of that 
jokelet the night before, and felt proud 
of it. 

The clerk at the desk was a serious 
gentleman. He never jested upon solemn 
subjects like the issue of coupons for 
Paris. 

44 No, sir,” he said; 44 there is no re¬ 
duction when the quantity is only two.” 

He handed Dawson the two small books 
of travel tickets, each in its neat green 
case, and at his suggestion the boy laid out 
a shilling on a guide to Paris. 

44 Oh, and we Bhall want a little cash 
changed, of course,” said the young 
traveller, and was directed to the proper 
counter, where he received six pounds’ 
worth of French coins in Napoleons and 
half-Napoleons. He tired a mental cal¬ 
culation at twenty-five francs to the pound 
and twenty francs to the Napoleon, and 
got four different results, ultimately tell¬ 
ing himself that it was sure to be all 
right, and sweeping the coins into his 
pocket, as though a little thing like that 
were a matter of everyday occurrence with 
him. 

The common sense which is the portion 
of most boys, and which is sometimes lost 
when they turn into men, had prompted 
them to pack their few belongings into 
one small valise, which they agreed to 
carry by turns. This, and light overcoats 
slung over their arms, comprised the whole 
of their baggage. 

44 And quite enough, too,” Dawson had 
told his friend. 44 If I’d listened to the 
mater I should have had to send the best 
part of the stuff on by goods train. She 
would have pretty well shoved half the 
house on to me if I hadn’t watched it.” 

Once past the ticket barrier, they 
amused themselves until the train was 
backed into the station by taking stock of 
the different people who were streaming 
on to the platform in varying degrees of 
excitement or calm. 

44 Look at that old girl! ” said Baxter, 
nudging his friend, as a lady of masculine 
type of countenance elbowed her way 
through the crowd, followed by a porter 
laden with many parcels. 44 She knows 
how to look after herself. You’d have 
to mind your P’s and Q’s, my son, if she 
were any relation of youTs.” 

44 Which she isn’t, I’m glad to say,” was 
the grinning reply. 

44 And look now,” continued Baxter. 
“If those aren’t a couple of honeymooners, 
I’m a Dutchman.” 

Dawson followed the direction of his 
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friend’s delighted gaze. Then he caught 
sight of some one just passing the ticket 
barrier. 

“ Oh, my eye ! ” he groaned. “ He’s 
going by this train. Come on, Baxter, you 
silly cuckoo; don’t stand gaping there. 
We’ve got to lose ourselves double quick. 
Oh, thank goodness, here’s the old train.” 

No frightened rabbit scuttling home to 
mother ever made better progress than did 
Dawson towards his seat in that boat 
train. By good fortune he struck tha 
right end for the only third-class coach, 
and straightway seated himself in a corner 
farthest from the platform. His friend 
followed, dragging the valise, and strug¬ 
gling in the crush of people, who pretty 
nearly fell on top of him, each anxious 
for some reason not to be the last into the 
carriage, after the manner of civilised 
beings travelling by train. 

“What’s up?” he queried anxiously. 

Dawson groanedtagain. 

“ If that wasn’t Uncle John,” he said 
mournfully, “ I’ll eat my hat. You have 
a peep out of the window—he doesn’t 
know your ugly phiz—and see if he’s 
getting into the train.” 

" I like that! ” exclaimed Baxter. “ If 
he doesn’t know me, neither do I know 
him. Never even heard of the johnny 
before.” 

“ You’ll know him easy enough. 'He’s 
the old buffer with the nose.” 

“ H’m ! There’s quite a lot of ’em got 
noses, if it comes to that.” 

“ I dare say,” answered Dawson; “ but 
not like Uncle John’s. He has one all 
to himself, special make, for poking into 
other folk’s business. He’s wearing a 
panama hat, and specs., and field-glasses 
slung over his shoulders, and a grey suit.” 

Baxter grinned. The carriage was full, 
and, to judge by the jabber and jargon, 


the rest of the passengers in the compart¬ 
ment were foreigners. He would have to 
pass them to look out on the platform 
side. The chance was too good to miss. 

“ Excoosie—meh ! ” he muttered, in an 
off-hand manner, and pushed across the 
compartment. It was the first time in all 
his young life he had had an opportunity 
to talk to real live Frenchmen in what he 
honestly believed was the language of 
Paris, and he flattered himself he had done 
the thing rather well. 

He was back in his seat in a few 
minuteB. 

“ Got into a first about half-way up the 
train,” he reported. “Just managed to 
snatch a glimpse of him. What’s the 
game ? ” 

“ You wait and see,” was the rejoinder. 
“If that gentleman once cottons on to it 
that I’m aboard, we’re goners, Baxy. He’s 
just about the biggest bore ever invented.” 

“ You seem to have a fair supply of 
funny ones in your family,” mused Baxter. 
“ I suppose it’s to make up for such 
an extra good sort as your Uncle Fred. 
But what with that queer old Aunt Eliza 
of yours, and now this old party-” 

“ Oh, he isn’t a real uncle,” interrupted 
Dawson. “ He’s a sort of imitation. 
He’s a friend of the pater’s, and I’ve got 
into the way of calling him ‘uncle’; 
pleases the old chap, and doesn’t hurt me. 
He isn’t so dusty in some ways. Like as 
not he’d tip us a sov. each before he’d 
finished with us." 

“ Would he? ” cried Baxter. “ Bothered 
if I can see what you’re dodging him for, 
then. I expect I should let him know 
where I was if I had anything to do with 
him, in case he felt like parting with that 
sov.” 

“Not you! ” was the quick retort. 
“Not if you knew him as well as I do. 


You’d jolly well have earned that sot. 
before you got it, cocky. He’s one of 
those who think a fellow should never 
lose a chance of learning all there is to 
learn about everything. He’ll ask you 
questions on every rotten subject under 
the sun; and the worst is, if you can’t 
answer he’ll prime you up till your head’s 
ready to burst with all sorts of stuff. I 
believe he’s a beastly examiner in dis¬ 
guise. You just wait, my son; if he gets 
hold of us he’ll turn us inside out, and 
we won’t be able to look at a single thing 
but he’ll be telling us more about it than 
half a dozen guide books boiled into one.” 

Tickets had been examined, and the 
train had started on its run to Folkestone. 
For a time the two lads gave themselves 
up to joyous thoughts and anticipations. 
At last, however, Dawson broke the 
silence—the silence, that is, so far as they 
were concerned; it is not to be thought 
that there was any real silence with a car¬ 
riage full of Frenchmen. 

“ The danger,” he said, as though they 
had not dropped the subject, “ is going to 
be on the boat. If he spots me there, he’ll 
come toddling over from the first-class 
part and take me under his wing, as sure 
as anything. I can tell the exact words 
I’ll bet he uses. ‘ Why, Donald ! What 
are you doing here ? ’ Just as though the 
earth wasn’t meant for me, except the 
little bit where mammy lives. I hope 
it’ll be rough; he’s always saying what a 
bad sailor he is, and if it’s rough he won’t 
want to fuss over me ! ” 

“No!” said Baxter. “And you won’t 
want to fuss over him, either. If it’s 
rough, my boy, you’ll have quite enough 
to keep you going without troubling about 
Uncle John.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The Boyhood of Famous Living Men. 

By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 


W hen we read of the achievements of 
some great man, it is veTy natural 
to wonder whether his boyhood and his 
training were uncommon. In any case, it 
is interesting to know how men who have 
come to fame spent their early years. 

One of the greatest lawyers of the day 
is the Right Hon. Sir Rufus Isaacs, k.c., 
m.p. He rose verp rapidly in his pro¬ 
fession by his brilliant powers of cross- 
examination, and was appointed Solicitor- 
General when he was only fifty years old. 
In a short while lie advanced to the 
Attorney-Generalship, becoming with that 
position the head of the Bar of England. 

What was Sir Rufus like when a boy? 
I happen to know, and can give some idea 
of lias liveliness by a story of hie school 
days. 

His brother was sent to a school at 
Brussels, and did eo well there that his 
lather decided to send Rufus to Belgium 
willi his brother. Accordingly, the two 
boys started for boarding school. But 
in a little time, Mr. Isaacs received a 
letter from the schoolmaster saying that 
he could just manage to control one young 
Isaacs, but that two were too much for 


him ! So he asked Mr. Isaacs to make 
his choice and he would return the other 
boy. At school Rufus Isaacs was always 
“ready for a lark.” An eminent judge 
once said that for success at the Bar you 
needed one thing—high spirits. Certainly 
the Attorney-General started his career 
with plenty of high spirits, and all the 
heavy responsibilities of office have failed 
to make him a dull and dignified man. 
Sir Rufus loves a joke, and his smile is 
a characteristic expression with which all 
his friends are familiar. He takes a keen 
interest in sport, and when Reading 
achieved a victory at football, the first 
telegram of congratulation which readied 
the captain of the winning team came 
from Sir Rufus. 


The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, m.p., 
has lately come into the limelight of 
notoriety as the new Leader of the Op¬ 
position in the House of Commons. What 
were the special features of his boyhood ? 
He is described by an old schoolfellow 
as “ a very ordinary sort of a boy.” He 
spent his youth in New Brunswick, where 


his father was a Presbyterian minister. 
Then he came to Scotland and went to 
the High School at Glasgow. He was 
very industrious rather than noticeably 
clever at school. A strong point was 
mathematics, and he found this of great 
service to him in the business career in 
Glasgow on which he entered directly be 
left school. His memory was always 
extraordinary, and to-day he is able to 
deliver a speech of an hour and a half 
without any notes. He was never very 
keen on games, but has a passion for 
chess. 


The early days of King George showed 
him to be a very lively youngster with 
a delight in practical jokes. He would 
try and make his brother and sisters laugh 
at some solemn moment in a State cere¬ 
mony, and many stories are told of the 
pranks he played when he was a naval 
cadet. Not being the heiT to the Throne, 
he was allowed a little more freedom than 
was given to his elder brother. Mechanics 
and postage-stamp collecting were his 
chief recreations. I have heard of h:s 
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going privately to inspect some rare 
stamps which a young clerk had adver¬ 
tised as for sale. It was only as he turned 
to leave the house, after picking out some 
of the best specimens, that the clerk 
recognised Prince George, as he then was. 
Tutors said of our King that he was pains¬ 
taking in learning, slow but sure, with a 
great liking for reading biographies and 
volumes of travel. 


Mr. Asquith’s rise to the Premiership 
was not a great surprise to his old school¬ 
fellows at the City of London School. 
They always prophesied his success, for 
he won all the prizes he could. His head¬ 
master said that to hear him construe 
a Latin or Greek passage was “ a pure 
joy.” He was not what one would call 
a “popular” boy, for he took little in¬ 
terest in cricket or football. His father 
had died when he was young, and H. H. 
Asquith and his brother (till latelv a 
master at Cheltenham) took their school 
work very seriously. A friend tells me 
how he used to see the two lads poring 
over their books late at night at High¬ 
bury, where they lived with relatives 
while attending the City of London 
School. It was a compliment which the 
Prime Minister much esteemed when a 
Scholarship was founded at his old school 
in honour of his reaching the highest 
political office in this country. Mr. 
Asquith’s own sons have emulated him 
in the brillianoe of their school and 
’varsity careers. 


Dr. Davidson, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, went to Harrow. He did not make 
many friends, being a rather shy Scots 
lad. But those who knew him at Harrow 
say he was a good worker and a decidedly 
conscientious boy. His masters liked him, 
but did not foretell so eminent a position 
as that to which he has risen. The con¬ 
tentiousness which he had as a school¬ 
boy has distinguished him ever since he 
was at Harrow, and where more brilliant 
men have failed the Archbishop has suc¬ 
ceeded. He liked games, though he never 
won any special renown in them. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s school-life was 
spent at Llanystymdwy, which I need 
hardly add is a Welsh village. He went 
to the Church school there and worked 
hard, knowing that he must rely mostly 
on his own efforts to make a living after¬ 
wards. The boys recall him as a merry, 
■daring lad, ready to lead the revels in the 
village. He carved his name on the 
bridge, and the other day pointed out 
this to a Parliamentary colleague. I re¬ 
member the late Professor Henry Morley 
saying once to the boys at University 
College—“ Any of you boys who know for 
certain you ire going to be famous are 
quite at liberty to carve your names on 
tne-school desks. The others mustn’t! ” 
Mr. Lloyd George evidently meant, to 
attain success, so He was perhaps justified 
in defacing the village bridge. He would 
read tremendously in the humble home of 
his uncle, who took care of him after he 
lost his father, and this uncle had much 
to do with shaping his career, for he was 
accustomed to talk politics with the 
youngster as though he was a full-grown 
man. 


I had a talk with Dr. W. G. Grace once 
about his boyhood. He said he owed much 
of his enthusiasm for cricket to his mother 


and father. His mother was so keenly 
interested in the game, long before it had 
become as popular as it ie to-day, that she 
filled ecrap-books with newspaper reports 
of the games which she saw. Dr. Grace 
said he had often found these old albums 
of great assistance to himself in writing 
about the past. His father and uncle 
were very fond of cricket, and when the 
family moved to a larger house a cricket 
pitch was laid out in the orchard. “ Uncle 
Pocock ” insisted on W. G. Grace playing 
with an upright bat and was very strict 
in making his young nephews attend to 
all the rules of cricket. “ W. G.” was 
sent later on to boarding school, and 
actually played for the West Gloucester¬ 
shire Club when he was only nine years 
old. Dr. Grace admits that he was not 
a very industrious boy at school—cricket 
absorbed too much of his thoughts, I sup¬ 
pose. He was a hero worshipper and used to 
be greatly delighted when his elder brother 
made a big score at a match. Once E. M. 
Graoe was rewarded for a hard day of 
long-stopping, when he was fourteen, by 
a present of a bat from the manager of 
the All-England Eleven. “ I remember 
that my brother was eo proud of the gift 
that he put it up in front of the pony 
carriage in which we drove home,” says 
Dr. Grace. 


C. B. Fry, one of the finest all-round 
athletes of this generation, has happy 
recollections of his school days at Repton. 
He was great at running and jumping— 
his achievements in the long jump were 
remarkable—but he was equally good at 
cricket or football. It is not surprising 
that he was a favourite with masters and 
boys, for he helped the reputation of 
Repton by his athletic successes. He was 
a good writer—I mean as regards penman¬ 
ship—and could send capital reports home 
of what was happening at school. This 
power of description developed into 
authorship while he was an undergraduate 
at Wadham, and few sportsmen have 
written more popular articles and books 
than C. B. Fry. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton said, when he dis¬ 
tributed the prizes at Dulwich College, 
that it was the nearest he had ever been 
to school prizes! At Dulwich he left no 
reputation in scholarship, but was fond 
of games. He liked books of adventure 
and early determined to “go exploring” 
if the chance offered. After he left 
Dulwich he took up journalism, but that 
did not prove exciting enough for him, 
and “the call of the Arctic” at last was 
answered. Sir Ernest attributes his suc¬ 
cess as an Arctic explorer to the care with 
which he laid his plans beforehand. 


Was there anything in the boyhood of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle which fore¬ 
shadowed “ Sherlock Holmes”? I do not 
think so. Doyle was unremarkable at 
Stonyhurst College—excelling neither in 
sport nor classics. I think his friends 
would have described him as “a jolly 
boy,” for he was good-tempered and lively. 
He devoured “thrillers,” sometimes when 
he ought to have been busy at “ prep.” 
His particular genius as a writer of detec¬ 
tive stories was not brought to the surface 
until he went to Edinburgh to study 
medicine. There he met with Dr. Joseph 
Bell, whose remarkable powers of guessing 
the trade of patients and the causes of 
their illness fascinated Arthur Conan 
Doyle. There is no doubt that Dr. Bell 


suggested to him the amazing gifts which 
gave “ Sherlock Holmes ” its world wide 
popularity. 


Mr. Edward Lloyd, one of the greatest 
tenors England has ever had, began singing 
as a little lad. His voice attracted notice, 
and he was given the opportunity of 
having it trained as a choir-boy at West¬ 
minster Abbey. He went to a school in 
Southwark, but by the time he was seven 
he was singing in the grand old Abbey, 
where last year he 6ang in the anthem at 
the Coronation. Fifty-eight years had 
passed sinoe as a little chorister he had 
first sung in the Abbey. “A nice little 
fellow ” is the description given of the 
future great singer when a school-boy. 
“ He sang because he couldn’t help 
singing.” 

I have found that actors, engineers, and 
preachers have nearly always given evi¬ 
dence of their special gifts in boyhood. 
One famous actor had a miniature theatre 
where for hours at a time he would make 
little figures go through their parts. An 
eminent engineer made a tiny bridge over 
the stream near his home when only a lad 
at school. As for the preachers, they 
usually were happiest “preaching” to a 
roomful of chairs, with possibly two or 
three brother* and sisters as “ congrega¬ 
tion.” One pulpit orator of to-day was so 
realistic in his boyhood’s simulation of a 
church service that he always arranged to 
take a collection! 



THE DREAMER. 

BT AKTHUR L. SALMON. 

B E not afraid of dreaming, 

Whatever the lads may say. 
There may be visions gleaming 
Like this upon your way— 

High dreams of great endeavour. 
Of purpose strong and true : 

A dream is glorious ever 
That leads you on to do. 

Be not afraid of dreaming 
What gifts the years shall bring 
Far days of golden seeming 
That crown you as their king— 
Ambitions brave and swelling 
That may be turned to fact— 
Dim dreams beyond your telling 
That spur you on to met. 

The best of life is doing. 

But dreaming is the seed 
Whose flower is the pursuing. 
Whose fruitage is the deed : 

Hot dreams of selfish pleasure. 

Hot fancies idly willed— 

Hot dreams of lazy leisure. 

But things to be fulfilled. 

Fear not the dreamy hoars. 

But nurse them as you can 
To foster noblest powers 
And help you play the man. 
Dream dreams of high ambition 
At dawn and set of sun. 

But let their ceaseless mission 
Be deeds that shall be done. 
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B efore the days of the ubiquitous tramp 
steamer, the stately clipper sailing 
ship held her own on the deep seas in the 
long-distance runs from Great Britain to 
our Colonies. 

Some of the voyages made by these fine 
vessels thirty to forty years ago still stand 
as unbeaten records of what the wind¬ 
jammer could do in a breeze, and even 
the more modern sailing ships do not seem 
able to come anywhere near the smart 
passages made by the old-timers. 

Occasionally an exceptionally good pas¬ 
sage is logged, but eighty or ninety days 
is an average for a passage now from the 
Channel to Australia. 

In the early days the trade between 
London and Melbourne and Sydney was 
brisk, and good cargoes and full passen¬ 
ger lists w’ere carried. The days of the 
goldfields made a rush to the Colonies, 
and Hobson’s Bay and Port Jackson were 
busy places, scores of fine ships being 
berthed alongside the piers and lying at 
anchor in the bay. 

The trade to the Colonies still continues, 
but instead of the lofty-sparred sailing 
ship, one now sees the modern steamer 
with large funnel and short masts, and 
a profusion of derricks and winches for 
rattling out the cargo. 

These remain alongside but a few days, 
whereas the ships were berthed for a few 
months, and their crews mingled in 
friendly entertainments on shore, chiefly 
at the Sailors’ Rest, where the towns¬ 
people joined to give Jack a hearty wel¬ 
come. There was generally a regretful 
parting when the Blue Peter was hoisted 
on the fore. 

The ships owned by Geo. Thompson & 
Co. are perhaps the finest models for speed 
afloat. Their lines being quite yacht-like, 
and painted green top sides and salmon- 
pink at the water-line, they are unlike the 
usual merchant ship in colouring. They 
have long been known as the Aberdeen 
Clippers, a title well deserved, as the 
Thermopylae still holds the record for a 
run from London to Melbourne in sixty 
days. This was forty-one years ago, and 
though closely approached by other ships 
about that time, the record still holds good. 
The Aristides, of the same line, on her 


first trip to Melbourne in 1876, made tht> 
passage in sixty-nine days. She was a 
regular trader, but her md was never 
known, as she left Caleta Buena in 1903 for 
San Francisco with a cargo of nitrate, and 
has not since been heard of. 

The Miltiades, a sister vessel, made many 
passages to the Colonies, but was broken 
up about five years ago, having been sold 
to an Italian firm. 

One of the finest records for an iron 


ship is that of the Ben Voirlich, which 
traversed the distance from London to 
Melbourne in sixty-two days. 

This was in 1875. The Germans bought 
her in 1891, and two years later an Italian 
firm had her sailing under the name of 
Cognati. She was eventually broken up 
at Genoa, having reached that port in a 
damaged state, owing to a collision with 
icebergs off Cape Horn. 

The Ben Cruachan was built in 1873, 
and on her first trip out did the voyage 
in sixty-nine days, and for the past thirty 


years made excellent passages to Sydney. 
She was sold a fey years back and her 
name changed to Carmela. She is now in 
Mexico, having been converted into a coal- 
hulk. 

Some well-known regular traders were 
the Mermerus, Salamis, City of Agra, 
Superb, Rodney, Ballochmyle, Aristides, 
Harbinger, Hesperus, Desdemona, Fiery 
Cross, Rhoderick Dhu, Collingwood, Hes- 
perides, Romanoff, Miltiades, and many 
others, including the clippers of Cory’s 
Star Line and the well-known “Loch" 
Line of the Glasgow Shipping Co. 

The last-named firm have a large fleet 
of ships, their hulls being painted with a 
line of painted ports, which, however, was 
not sufficient to distinguish them from 
other vessels, as it has become a favourite 
method of painting the hulls of merchant¬ 
men, and certainly gives a smart appear¬ 
ance when loaded. The Loch Toy made a 
record run of sixty-four days from Mel¬ 
bourne to London nearly thirty years back, 
but has ended her career as a sailing ship 
now, as she was sold in Adelaide last year, 
and now does duty there as a coal-hulk. 

The Loch Vennacher, one of the best- 
known of the Loch Line, was lost with all 
rands five years ago off the Australian 
coast. She did a seventy-five-day passage 
out in the year 1875. 

In 1881 the Loch Maree did a seventy- 
one-day trip from Glasgow, and the Loch 
Garry, on her first run out to Hobson’s 
Bay in the year 1875, made the Heads on 
the seventy-fifth day. 

Other regular traders of the same fleet 
were the Loch Long, Loch Shiel, 1 >>cA 
Etive, Loch Sloy, Loch Katrine, and Tjoch 
Lomond, and these have mostly been 
wrecked or ended their career in one way 
or another. Newer ships have been built, 
fine four-masted “ Lochs,” but the smart 


records performed by the old ships are 
not broken. 

The Loch Carron is a typical “ four- 
master ” and is shown in the illustration 
at the end of a voyage being taken in tow 
by the tugs. 

The Loch Maree's fate was never known, 
as she left Geelong for London, wool-laden, 
in 1881, and was never reported after¬ 
wards. 

The Loch Garry, though an old ship, still 
perforins her journeys to and from the 
Antipodes. 
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The Star Line of Belfast are a smart 
type of ships. They are painted black, 
with white spars, and the Star of Russia 
and Star of France were often seen among 
the fleet of traders. The former now 
trades under the American flag. Green’s 
Blackwall Line contains some fine old 
clippers well known in London and the 
Colonies. 

The old Superb made the voyage in 


carry skysails, and our illustration shows 
the favourite passenger ship at anchor 
with others in Port Philip Bay. 

She made a sixty-six-day run in the 
’seventies, and always carried a full pas¬ 
senger list. Twelve years ago she passed 
to Russian owners, and left Frediickstadt 
with a cargo of lumber last year for Mel¬ 
bourne, but she was destined never to 
visit that port again, as when a few days 


ever, she was broken up, being condemned 
last year. 

The Rodney is another well-know'n 
Blackwall liner, whose fate was sooit 
sealed, as she passed to other hands. 

Under the French ensign, and named the 
Gipsy, she was totally wrecked on the 
Cornish coast about nine years ago when 
coming up the Channel. 

In 1887 she made a sixty-eight days’ rua 
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seventy-three days out -this was in 1866; 
and it is not surprising that she has also 
finished her career as a trader. She is now 
anchored at Gibraltar, and, like the Loch 
Tay, Desde.mona, Glengarry, Melbourne, 
Hallochmyle, Eaton Hall, and other good 
old ships, now ends her days as a coal- 
hulk. 


out she got ashore, and was rather severely 
damaged in consequence. She was got off, 
and put into Christiansand for repairs, but 
in that port she was condemned, and the 
Mermerus ended her career in that port. 

In 1876 a fine run was made from 
London to New Zealand by the ship Sam 
Mendell, sixty-eight days only being 


out to Sydney from London. Mention 
may also be made of the Theophane, which 
did the passage in sixty-five days in the 
’sixties, and the Hoghton Towers, seventy- 
three days’ run about the same period (in 
her maiden voyage. 

She was afterwards named the Prince 
Arthur, having Norwegian owners, and 



Of late years the Superb flew the Nor¬ 
wegian flag, and it was through being 
found abandoned at sea and being brought 
into Gibraltar that she is ending her days 
there. 

Perhaps the best known of the clipper 
ships w'as the Mermerus, a regular trader 
to Melbourne, and she often made a good 
passage. She was one of the few ships to 


taken on the voyage, which is of course 
a longer distance than the Australian ports. 
This old ship existed nearly fifty years 
ago. 

As most of the clippers changed hands, 
the Sam Mendell likewise was sold to a 
Swedish firm, who re-named her Charlonus. 
She was afterwards called the Hanna, 
being sold a second time. At Genoa, how- 


was totally wrecked near Cape Flattery 
in 1903 when bound from Valparaiso to 
Puget Sound. 

The fate of the Theophane is unknown. 
She left Newcastle, N.S.W.. at the end of 
1891, taking a cargo of coal to Valparaiso, 
but she never reached her destination, 
and was posted amongst the “ missing at 
Lloyd’s.” 
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The port was always a scene of anima¬ 
tion and bustle when one of the old clip¬ 
pers was berthing after a run home, and 
many well-known faces in the ship’s com¬ 
pany were greeted by friends on shore or 
from other clippers discharging as the 
fresh arrival was being warped alongside. 

Voyages were often made in company; 
sometimes three or four ships would tow 


went ashore at Brier Island, and was never 
re floated. This was two years ago. 

The It hod crick Dhu was wrecked only 
last year. 

The clipper Thessalus subsequently be¬ 
came Swedish property, and for many 
years knocked about the world, until she 
was sold for breaking-up, not many months 
ago, at Gothenburg. 





to sea at the same time, and, bound for 
the same port, would do their utmost to 
make a good race of it. In some of these 
18,000-mile races there has sometimes been 
but a few hours’ difference in the time of 
arriving. 

The City of Agra, a fine old barque and 
regular trader for nearly fifty years to 
and from the Colonies, was wrecked in 
1907. 


The Parthenope was another fine ship 
whose fate is only marked by being posted 
as missing at Lloyd’s. 

She was named Pellegrino 0 , and sailed 
under the Italian flag, leaving Newcastle, 
N.S.W., at the end of July 1907 for Anto¬ 
fagasta, coal-laden, and was probably 
burnt at sea. 

The Othello and Cassiopc also left port 


and were never heard of again. The for¬ 
mer was under the Chilian flag at the time. 
The Eaton Hall also ended her career 
under the same ensign, but the old barque 
Ivanhoe still carries Chilian colours. 

The days of the clipper are now practi¬ 
cally over as far as quick passages are con¬ 
cerned, the modern ship being built with a 
much larger displacement, for taking big 
cargoes at one shipment, and generally 
making the passage in about one hundred 
day’s, though very creditable runs have 
been logged by the modern four-masted 
sailing ship. 

For some years the Yankee clipper, with 
her tremendous sail-spread and finely 
modelled hull, scored in quick passages, 
and in the early days of the China tea trade 
the competition was very keen, and a race 
home with the tea cargoes to the British 
markets was always a most exciting event, 
especially as the captains were spurred on 
by a handsome premium to get docked 
first. 

The British ships, however, soon held 
the record for speed, as the performances 
of the famous old Australian clippers men¬ 
tioned here will show. 

Two old-timers, the lied Jacket and 
Flying Dragon, built in 1854, are shown, to 
give an idea of the smart appearance of 
these small vesels which traded to the 
Colonies in the early days. 

The Flying Dragon was a Sunderland- 
built barque of 675 tons, and on her first 
trip covered the distance from London to 
Port Phillip in seventy-three days, a re¬ 
cord at that date. She was afterwards 
burnt when on a voyage from Ceylon 
to London, being beached at Simon’s 
Bay, where she burnt to the water’s 
edge. 

The illustrations show some of the dif¬ 
ferent types of clippers, the Harbinger 
in the heading be’ng in full sail with sky- 
sails set—a beautiful sight when met with 
in the deep seas. 


The Sir Walter Baleigh was wrecked off 
the French coast in 1889, being on a voyage 
from Sydney to London with a cargo of 
wool. The Htsperidea was sold to Nor¬ 
wegians in 1904, and renamed the Samuel 
Hansen. She was wrecked in the Baltic 
Sea last year. 

Two well-known passenger clippers are 
the Harbinger and Hesperus, of the Black- 
wall Line. 

Their spick-and-span appearance is due 
to their being practically training-ships 
for cadets under the supervision of Lord 
Brassey. Everything aboard is kept in 
man-of-war-like order, and the yards kept 
squared and decks white, and house flag 
and ensign aloft whilst in port. 

They have both made excellent pas¬ 
sages, and carry a full spread of canvas on 
lofty spars. 

Other clippers which have come to grief 
after years of useful service are the Cold- 
inghame, which was broken up last year 
at Hamburg. She may be known to many 
as the Fridtjof Bryde under the Nor¬ 
wegian flag. 

The Eastern Monarch was abandoned 
four years ago in mid-ocean in a dis¬ 
mantled condition ; and the Carlisle Castle, 
another of the Blackwall fleet, was lost 
with all hands off the coast of Western 
Australia in 1899. 

Their old Melbourne, afterwards named 
Macquarie, and later Fortuna, was sold in 
Sydney for a hulk. 

The Sarah Grice was bought by a Ger¬ 
man firm in 1888, and afterwards she made 
many voyages as the Aurora. Eleven 
years later a Norwegian company bought 
her, and on a voyage to River Plate she 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOLBOYS AT THE DELHI 

DURBAR. 

By the Rev. STACY WADDY, M.A. (Headmaster of the King’s School, Parramatta, N.S.W.). 


I do not know whether all my readers 
know exactly what a Durbar is; as 
many of our party felt rather vague about 
it, perhaps I may explain. Of course, 
the King did not go to be crowned over 
again in India : that was done, once for 
all, for the whole Empire, in that wonder¬ 
ful service at Westminster Abbey. And 
also he had already become Emperor of 
India, and been proclaimed as such. That 
■did not wait even for the Coronation; 
the moment Edward vn. died his son 
became King of England and Emperor of 
India. 

But soon after he became King his 
Majesty issued a proclamation to the 
effect that, as he had become Emperor 
of India, he meant to go to that country 
■and summon all his loyal princes together, 
and give them the opportunity of declar¬ 
ing their loyalty and paying their homage 
to him in person at a great public 
assembly. That was the idea of the 
Durbar. 

When Edward vn. came to the throne 
a great public gathering was held, and the 
native princes paid their homage. But 
the King was not there himself ; the homage 
was paid to the Viceroy; and it must be 
confessed that the native princes did not 
altogether relish the idea of their homage 
going to a mere representative. To the 
Indian mind a King is sacred, almost 
divine. And so when George v. said he 
would go to India himself there was a 
cry of joy from its princes and peoples, 
and those statesmen who know India best 
spoke of the King’s idea as almost an 
inspiration. There were, of course, some 
who doubted the wisdom of it; and there 
were some who trembled lest some fanatical 
revolutionary Indian should attempt the 
King’s life. But now that the visit has 
been carried through (the very day that 
this is written he leaves Bombay for home 
again), and has been such a brilliant 
success, all agree that it was one of the 
most splendid, statemanlike, and Imperial 
ideas possible. It has done two things : in 
the first place, it has provided the most 
absolutely wonderful pageant ever seen 
in the world’s history, and, secondly, it 
has made an appeal to the hearts and 
imaginations of those three hundred 
millions of our fellow-subjects who live 
in India. And it is quite true what an 
historian has said about India : its great 
Icings have always ruled it by appealing 
to its imagination. 

We will try to describe that fortnight 
■of pageantry at Delhi as we schoolboys 
saw it, and, thanks to the generosity of 
our treatment, none saw it better. There 
are two sides to it. First, the splendour 
of the ceremonies and of the picturesque 
■crowd that watched them; and secondly, 
the boons which the King proclaimed to 
India, in accordance with the old custom 
that a royal visit shall be marked by royal 
gifts to the people. 

First as to the ceremonies. It was not 
to be expected that the King would merely 
bold the Durbar when he came; a whole 
series of functions was arranged, of 
which the Durbar itself was the crown¬ 
ing ceremony. One great point kept in 
mind was that not merely the nobles, but 
all the people, should have a chance to see 
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their King, and show their loyalty, and 
come as close to him as possible. And, 
in fact, the ceremonies that were popular, 
such as the State entry and departure, 
the public Durbar, the people’s "Mela” 
or festival, and the grand review, were 
both more important and more picturesque 
than the "select” functions—the investi¬ 
ture, the garden party, the private 
receptions. 

Well, on Thursday, December 7, our 
little squad, proud to carry the old school 
uniform to so distant and historic a land 
on such a great occasion, fell in and 
marched in fours for about a mile till 
the red sandstone walls and magnificent 
gates of the old Fort came into view. 
From here we had another half-mile to go, 
and we here entered the array of troops 
lining the road each Bide, and marched in 
great prominence along a cleared road. 
We could not but feel that we were 
watched curiously; our old-fashioned 
uniform still retaining the cut and pattern 
of the time of George iv., and our wide- 
felt “ Lancer ” hats turned up at the side 
were so entirely different from all other 
uniforms; and after a day or two we 
found ourselves being pointed out, and 
everywhere in audible whispers, as " the 
Australian boys.” Also, it is rare in 
India to see white boys of our ages, which 
ranged from 15 to 19, as at that age all 
are sent "home” to the old country, if 
possible, for schooling. So that people 
looked at us almost as curiously as we 
looked at them—which is saying a good 
deal, for the native soldiers^ especially the 
little Ghoorkhas, quite fascinated us. 

We reached our post, where we were to 
line up in front of a stand, and be ready 
for orders if any special duty should be 
assigned to us. This was a kind way of 
giving us front seats in the show; for the 
actual military duty of lining the streets 
was very severe—there was a long list of 
faintingB under it in that burning sun; 
and, instead of having to get into position 
before dawn, we were allowed to march up 
to our places not long before the function 
commenced ; and often we were given seats 
instead of having to stand for hours. 

So it was on this occasion of his 
Majesty’s -State entry to the Imperial 
City of Delhi. We were given the front 
row of the stand specially reserved for 
guests of the Durbar Committee. In 
front of us were the Sutherland High¬ 
landers (the " Black Watch ”), and as the 
men stood at ease we were soon in con¬ 
versation with them and heard many 
curious things about India and Indians 
from the point of view of " Tommy 
Atkins.” 

At last a gun boomed from the Fort, 
and there was a stir and thrill in the 
waiting crowd. A crackle of rifle fire, 
the feu de joie, ran for miles along the 
lines of troops. The moment had come! 
Delhi had seen perhaps more kings than 
any city in the world, but now it was to 
see what it never had before—a white 
King from over the water. 

As we looked now towards the great 
Delhi Gate of the Fort, expecting the 
procession to emerge, it was truly a 
wonderful sight. That splendid Fort, 
built by the Great Moghul Emperor Shah 


Jehan about three hundred years ago, 
made a fine setting and background in the 
broad sunlight. The ground in front of it 
is not flat, but slopes gently downward 
then gently upward to the great mosquq 
the Jumma Musjid, the largest mosque in 
all the world. Down and up these gentk 
slopes the road wound, not straight, but 
rather in S shape; and we were about 
half-way along, on a gentle hill that gave 
us a perfect view of all that passed, from 
the time it left the Fort gate till it was 
well by our position. Truly, we felt our¬ 
selves lucky boys. 

1 f the same function took place in 
London, what would have been the differ¬ 
ence ! The British troops would have been 
the same; and to us Australians it was 
as much a novelty to see the famous 
Gordon Highlanders as to see the Sikhs 
or Ghoorkhas. But there would not have 
been these thousands of native troops; 
and the setting would have been different; 
instead of a Moghul palace and a 
Mohammedan mosque under tropical sun¬ 
light there would have been dear black 
old London and grey skies and the Abbey. 
But the big difference was the crowd. 
All through the ceremonies at Delhi this 
was the greatest feature. In England a 
crowd looks at the show; in Delhi the 
crowd tons the show, or at least the most 
picturesque part of it. 

In the first place, try to imagine the 
difference it makes in the look of a crowd 
when there is not a single black hat to 
be seen ! nor a black coat 1 but instead are 
flowing robes, of varied colours. And 
then some person had hit on the happy 
idea of massing the schoolboys and stu¬ 
dents of Delhi and other cities, and 
giving each group its own colour of tur¬ 
ban. The result was that, at each func¬ 
tion the crowd looked like a great 
flower-garden with a bed of yellow 
mustard-colour turbans here, a thousand 
blue here, white there—and so on. The 
effect was simply delightful. 

But at last, after we have waited an 
hour since that first Royal salute of a hun¬ 
dred and one guns (the King has been re¬ 
ceiving certain of the great officials inside 
the Fort), there is a fresh stir, and the 
head of the royal procession at last comes 
forth. Now we have to confess to a sad 
thing; and at last we were quite ashamed 
to let it be known, until we found that all 
along the line of march it had been the 
same—namely, that we let the King go by 
without recognising him ! 

How did it come about? After the 
magnificent Guards regiment had gone by, 
we caught sight of a Royal carriage, and 
in it sat the Queen. All eyes were on her, 
and the gorgeous gold umbrella, a sign 
of royalty, that was held over her. So we 
took no notice of a group of four or five 
in field-marshal's uniforms, who rode by 
together, in front of the Royal carriage. 
The thought came to us, that he must be 
following the Queen—though the pro¬ 
gramme said he would precede her. We 
watched her go by; but we were waiting 
to cheer the King, and there was little 
sound. Where was he? Then some one 
said, " He’s gone by! He was one of 
that group in field-marshal’s uniform.” 

And so he was. But all along the route 
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it was the same. The King rode into that’s him,!'" And so it was—the King so mnch wealth in all the world. One 

Delhi almost unrecognised; rode, there- had got by. began to believe how it was that one 

fore, through an almost silent city, wait- We missed the King (though, by the conqueror took seventy million pounds 
ing to cheer itself hoarse. There can way, that mistake was never repeated; worth of spoil out of the city of Delhi 
be no doubt that it was a bad piece of on all future occasions, care was taken alone! 

stage-management, to give so little pro- that there should be no mistake which was Yet there were not a few things to make 

minence to the chief figure of the whole the King). Yet we saw a splendid us smile that morning, too. One rajah’s 

show, the one who should have ridden or “ tamasha,” as our native friend said. To horses, a pair of creamy ponies, became 

driven (best still, have been on an ele- see those troops of fine-looking native restive. He got out, and went off at a 

phant) in lonely unapproachable state and mounted troops, with their jingling accou- double up the road in that hot sun, in his 

grandeur. trements, gloomy horses, neat turbans, thick State robes. What he did we know 

Perhaps you may think it was only an and showy but serviceable uniforms, was not, but I trust that his coachman did 

ignorant Australian boy who could have a sight in itself. And then, for two full not meet him till he grew cooler ! And 

failed to recognise the King. But listen! hours, we watched the long line of ruling we smiled, too, at the retainers of some 

That evening the city was full of it. The native princes go by—a gorgeous and of the Shan chiefs, who wore hats like 

crowd went about, and all could see they varied show. Some drove in silver car- great sugar bags, a yard across—perhaps 

were silent and puzzled and disappointed. riages, some in gold ! Some had re- the coming fashion in Bond Street. 

One native said, “ I have seen a splendid tainers dressed in old Rajput suits of com- Space will not allow a description of 
‘tamasha’ (show), but I have not seen plete steel chain-armour. The Burmese all the functions of that wonderful fort- 

my King.” And here is a conversation chiefs in their hats like pagodas were ex- night which the King spent at Delhi. 

I overheard among some men of the tremely quaint. Horses were led by with Perhaps it may interest our readers to 

Gordon’s band. One said, “ I was stooping saddle-cloths stiff with gold, and bridles have the complete programme of his visit; 

down fixing something when I looked up and cruppers crested over with masses so, after putting it. I will describe shortly 

and saw the men saluting. I said, ‘ What of wrought gold. The blaze of jewels was three other ceremonies—the Durbar itself, 

are you saluting for? ’ They said ‘ Why, beyond belief; we did not know there was the people’s “ mela,” and the review. 


Official Programme. 


December 

Morning 

Hour | 

Afternoon 

Hour 

Evening 

Hour 

Thursday, 7tli . 

THE STATE ENTRY 

10 

Reception of Chiefs . . . . 




Friday. 8th 

Reception of Chiefs .... 

— 

King Edward Memorial Ceremony 

3.30 

Their Imperial Majesties’ Dinner-Party 

8 

Saturday. 9th . 

Reception of Chiefs ... 

— 

Semi-finals of the Polo Tournament . 

3.30 

Tattoo on Polo Ground 

9.30 




Finals of the Football Tournament 

3.30 



Sunday, 10th 

Church Service in Military Camp 

10.30 





Monday, 11th 

Presentation of Colours on Polo Ground 

11 

Polo Tournament Final 

3.30 



Tuesday. 12th . 

THE DURBAR . 

Noon 

Tattoo in the Bela .... 

6 

State Dinner and Reception 

9 

Wednesday, 13th 

Reception of Volunteer Officers and 

J 10.45 

THE GARDEN PARTY and People’s 

3.30 

Their Imperial Majesties’ Dinner-Party 

9 


Indian Officers in the King- 


F6te 





Emperor’s Camp 






Thursday, 14th . 

THE REVIEW. 

10 

Finals of the Hockey Tournament 

3.30 

THE INVESTITURE . . . . 

9.30 

Friday, 15th 

Review of Police on Polo Ground 

11 

Military Tournament and Point-to- 

1.30 

Finals of Boxing Tournament 

9 




Point Races 




Saturday. 16th . 

8TATE DEPARTURE OF THEIR 

1 






IMPERIAL MAJESTIES 







(To be continued.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 


PRACTICAL 


A few simple appliances added to a fair 
knowledge of sleight-of-hand, and a 
few suggestions as to their use in com¬ 
bination, should enable the young 
magician to arrange new combinations of 
his own. 

The use of mechanical appliances alone 
is weak. On the other hand, sleight-of- 
hand pure and simple, while admirable in 
a way, lacks variety, and the more striking 
effects are attained by the judicious com¬ 
bination of apparatus with an unobtrusive 
employment of sleight-of-hand principles. 

Various methods of vanishing coins have 
already been given. These we will now 
supplement with a few appliances for 
effecting a similar object. 

One of specially innocent appearance is—. 

The Glass for Vanishing a Coin. 

This can be used for the initial stage of 
any transition trick with a coin. 

In appearance it is a perfectly plain glass 
tumbler, which may, if desired, be filled 
with water to show it is a genuine article. 

After the water has been emptied out a 
coin is dropped into the glass, the glass 
covered with a handkerchief, and either 


ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR 
By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

CHAPTER IX.—COIN TRICKS WITH APPARATUS, 

held by the performer or handed into the 
possession of an interested spectator. 



no. 29. 

A few seconds later the handkerchief is 
removed, and the coin is found to have 


BEGINNERS. 


disappeared. The secret lies in the fact 
that the glass has a small slit cut in the 
side, just on a level with the bottom, of a 
sufficient width and length to allow the 
coin to slip through. In the act of placing 
the handkerchief over the glass the latter 
is tilted slightly, and the coin allowed to 
slide out into the hand, in which it is at 
once palmed. 

Once in the performer’s possession the 
coin may be disposed of for subsequent re¬ 
production in any manner desired. 

The Wooden Block. 

This is a square of wood, measuring 
about four inches each way by about half 
to three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
surface of the board is divided by trans¬ 
verse lines into nine spaces, as shown in 
the diagram, fig. 30. A coin of small 
size—a sixpence or a shilling, say—is 
placed on the centre square, and the board 
held in the hand while a handkerchief is 
placed over it. Upon removing the hand¬ 
kerchief the coin has disappeared. The 
handkerchief may be freely shaken out, 
and the board shown on both sides. 

The explanation is that a portion com- 
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prising the middle and an adjoining square 
is neatly cut out and pivoted to the sur¬ 
rounding part, so that by pressure from 
the back against the upper edge, the mov¬ 
able panel so formed may be made to in¬ 
cline, as in the section. In the square 
immediately below, a receptacle for the 
coin is cut in the thickness of the wood, 
into which the coin slides, and when the 
panel is re-closed no indication is visible 
as to its whereabouts. 

It may be made to reappear by a reversal 
of the same operation. 

The lines upon the board are usually 
heavy pencil marks, and by renewing them 
from time to time as any wear becomes 
perceptible around the edges of the middle 
square, the cuts are effectually disguised. 

Its compactness makes it suitable as a 
pocket trick. 

The Five Shilling Box. 

This is a little turned wooden box 
designed to effect the disappearance of four 
or five coins together. 

A resemblance will be traced to the 
primitive coin box described in an early 
chapter; but here the principle is much 
better applied. 

The top and bottom of the box are alike 
in outward appearance, and in actual 
construction : in short, the box has two 
lids, and can be opened at either end. 
Inside the box is a removable metal lining, 
to the bottom of which, upon the outside, 
a shilling is cemented or otherwise at¬ 
tached (fig. 30). 

In using the box, the lining is first re¬ 
moved, and the coins collected from the 
audience deposited therein. Turning to 
pick up the box, the lining and contents 
are turned over in the hand, bringing the 
bottom of the box, with its attached 
shilling, uppermost. In placing the lining 
back in the box, it is inserted in that 
position—the real coins being left behind 
in the hand and palmed—the one visible 
coin giving the appearance of a box full of 
coins. 

The lid is then replaced and the box 
cecretly turned over, and when, later, it is 
■opened, the lid from the opposite end is 
removed, leaving the empty lining exposed 
to view. 

The Fairy Casket. 

This is a rather expensive but effective 
piece of mechanism. In appearance it re¬ 
sembles a small jewel casket with a hinged 
lid, which, upon being raised, shows a 
padded interior with four slits. 

Into the slits four borrowed coins are 
placed, remaining half-exposed in an 
upright position. The lid is closed, and 
one of the coins commanded to disappear. 
The casket is opened, and only three coins 
are seen. Similarly, the second, third, and 
fourth coins disappear one at a time. 

The casket is entirely automatic, and 
may be held by a spectator, who may him¬ 
self open and close the casket without the 
performer approaching it. The supposed 
internal padding does not occupy the whole 
of the box as its appearance suggests, but 
is merely a velvet-covered metal plate, and, 
by means of an ingeniously devised and 
very simple mechanism concealed beneath 
it, one coin is lowered into the interior of 
the box each time the lid is closed. 

Though there is no reason why this 
appliance should not be worked in 
conjunction with any other method of 
reproduction, it is most commonly used in 
connection -with a piece of apparatus 
known as 

The Blue Glass, 

' which equally may be used to reproduce 


coins which have in any way previously 
been vanished. 

The glass is of a deep colour, generally 
that indicated by its title, and by reason of 
its density is practically opaque. As the 
coins disappear, they are heard to fall one 
by one into the glass placed at a distance. 

Inside the glass is a false bottom of 
metal, one portion of which is a fixture, 
with the other part hinged to it, forming a 
flap beneath which the coins to be repro¬ 
duced are concealed. The flap rises by the 
action of a spring, but when pressed down 
over the coins can be retained in that posi¬ 
tion by a small lever catch, which again 
can be turned aside by a pin attached to one 
end, and projecting through the bottom of 
the glass. 

The effect of the coins audibly falling 
into the glass is produced by an assistant 
dropping coins into a second glass behind 
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a screen, curtain, or other convenient 
place of concealment, with which the visible 
glass is placed in a direct line. At a short 
distance the illusion is singularly perfect, 
and produces a very striking effect. 

Where, however, circumstances will not 
permit of this addition, the trick can be 
worked without it. 

In working the casket or similar 
apparatus and the blue glass in conjunc¬ 
tion, two courses are open. The first is to 
set the glass beforehand with duplicate 
coins, and have it upon the table at the 
outset; the second is to postpone the bring¬ 
ing forward of the glass until possession 
of the borrowed coins has been obtained. 
In either case, the first step on receiving 
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the coins is to exchange them for four 
duplicates, which latter are inserted into 
the slits of the casket. 

It will be noted that in any trick with 
marked coins where the coins cannot be 
secretly regained after vanishment, dupli¬ 
cated coins are substituted, and the dis¬ 
appearance stage of the experiment carried 
out with them. 

The marked coins apparently being safe 
out of the performer’s reach, he may with¬ 
out suspicion retire to fetch the glass. 
During his momentary absence he quickly 
places the marked coins beneath the flap 
of the false bottom and secures the catch. 


The five shillings box could also be 
worked in conjunction with the blue glass, 
and, again, the four coins could be 
vanished one at a time by palming. In 
the latter case the glass would be loaded 
with duplicate coins, the four borrowed 
coins palmed one over the other and re¬ 
tained in the hand, finally exchanging the 
coins turned out of the glass for the four 
originals in the palm. 

An additional effect is often introduced 
into the casket and glass combination by 
the use of an extra piece of apparatus 
known as the “Coin Wand.” (See later.) 

After one or two coins have passed, the 
performer offers to make the passage of 
the remaining coins visibly, explaining at 
the same time that the coins are drawn 
from the casket by the magnetic attraction 
of the wand, and by it are thence guided 
to the glass. With a gentle sweep in the 
direction of the closed casket, a coin is 
seen to appear on the end of the wand, 
presumably one drawn from the casket; 
with a further flourish in the direction of 
the glass the coin disappears, and an 
instant; later the sound of the falling coin 
in the glass is heard. Or, the coin may 
be ostensibly taken off with the hand and 
“ thrown ” to the glass. 

Finally, the glass is lifted and turned 
upside down to pour out the coins. The 
catch is operated to release the coins at the 
time of raising the glass from the table. 

In cases where the actual borrowed coins 
have been loaded into the glass they can be 
directly returned for identification. If 
duplicate coins are reproduced they must 
be exchanged for the originals as in the 
one example mentioned. 

The “ Coin Wand." 

This is a mechanical wand specially con¬ 
structed for causing a florin or half-crown 
to appear on the end. 

It consists of a metal tube of about the 
same dimensions as the usual wand. There 
is a sliding stud on the outside near one 
end, which, pushed forward, causes the 
appearance of the coin, and, drawn back 
again, effects its retirement. The coin 
itself, either a real one or an imitation, is 
cut into three parts, to admit of its 
passing into the tube. The three portions 
are set on short lengths of watch-spnng, 
which in turn are attached to a sliding 
rod passing down the interior of the wand 
tube and controlled by the sliding button 
on the outside. Pushing the rod forward 
the three segments of the coin, spreading 
by the impulse of the three springs, 
assume the appearance of a complete coin 
so soon as they pass the walls of their 
prison. To ensure their being smoothly 
drawn together again in the reverse action, 
the cuts severing the coin are made at an 
angle to the axis of the coin. By this 
means the two outside segments are in 
duced to slide one on each side of the 
centre piece, when subjected to the pres¬ 
sure caused by the walls of the tube on 
their compulsory retirement therein. To 
lender the action more easy and certain, in 
some forms the end of the wand is cut 
away, split into halves, and reconnected 
with springs. The result of this arrange¬ 
ment—more easily understood by inspec¬ 
tion than from written description—is that 
the end of the wand simultaneously opens 
and closes with the backward and forward 
movement of the inside rod, facilitating 
considerably the egress and ingress of the 
coin. 

There is another form of coin wand 
which has no projection upon the outside, 
and which produces the coin by a sharp 
sweep through the air, the motion causing 
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the coin to be thrown out by its own 
weight. It is replaced under cover of the 
hand, the fingers pressing the three por¬ 
tions together, and pusning them back 
into the tube, on the pretence of removing 
the coin just caught. 

The coin actually shown as taken from 
the wand, if shown at all, is a real coin, 
previously palmed. 

In this form of wand, the end is not 
split, as in the last case, there being here 
no necessity. 

Coin wands on the last described prin¬ 
ciple are also made active at both ends, 
one end generally being arranged to pro¬ 
duce a penny, and the other end a florin 
or half-crown. 

To admit of showing the wand closely 
some have the addition of a cap or caps to 
fit over the effective end, or both ends, as 
the case may be; but it would hardly be 
discreet in any case to invite too close at¬ 
tention to a wand of this description. 

The Crystal Jar. 

This is a piece of apparatus of- more 
recent invention for effecting a termination 
to a trick in which several coins are used 


afterwards lie undisturbed by the replace¬ 
ment of the stopper. 

To cause their appearance in the jar, all 
that is necessary is to pull upon the thread, 
when the wire support being thereby en¬ 
tirely withdrawn releases the coins, and 
leaves the jar in a condition to be imme¬ 
diately examined. 

The methods upon setting the coins to 
appear already made in connection with 
the Blue Glass apply equally well to the 
present apparatus. 

If preferred, the jar may be covered 
with a handkerchief if it is desired that 
the appearance of the coins shall not be 
a visible one. 

The thread may be pulled either by an 
assistant hidden out of sight, in which case 
it should be led to the required position 
by screw-eyes in the floor, or it may be 
pulled by the performer himself, the 
thread in this case being from two to six 
feet in length only. 

The Jar and Tripod. 

The Crystal Jar may be the subject of 
an independent trick. Two additional 
accessories will be required, a small opaque 
glass saucer or basin and a wire tripod to 



and practically replaces the “ Blue Glass,” 
previously described. 

It consists of a spherical jar of trans¬ 
parent glass supported on a glass foot, 
and formed with a narrow neck, closed 
by a glass stopper. In section it is 
as fig. 32. The jar is freely shown in all 
directions, and, being transparent, seems 
incapable of concealing anything. Never¬ 
theless, four or more coins appear sud¬ 
denly within the jar while tightly closed 
by the stopper, and are not only heard, but 
seen to fall. 

The neck of the jar is rather thick and 
ornamented with a heavily moulded design, 
so that at this point it is practically 
opaque, without being conspicuously so; 
and, being a little more than the diameter 
of a large sized coin, it forms a place of 
concealment for three or four such. The 
coins are temporarily supported by a II- 
shaped piece of slender steel wire passing 
through holes in the lower part of the 
neck. The wire is bent in the middle of 
the curved portion into a small eyelet, and 
to it a piece of fine black silk thread of a 
convenient length is attached. 

The coins laid upon the wire support are 
steadied by the finger while turning the jar 
around and upside down to show it, and 


support the same, and large enough for the 
jar to stand underneath. 

The effect of the trick is this : Three 
or four borrowed coins are thrown into the 
saucer, and the saucer placed upon the 
tripod support, the jar under it. At com¬ 
mand, the coins fall into the jar, and the 
dish is shown empty. 

The jar is previously loaded with four 
duplicate coins. A second set of four 
duplicate coins is palmed. The four bor¬ 
rowed coins are exchanged for the palmed 
duplicates, and the latter placed upon the 
table. A pretence is then made of sweep¬ 
ing these coins into the saucer. What 
Teally happens is that the saucer is lowered 
behind the table as though to sweep the 
coins into it, the coins, though actually 
swept off the table with the hand, instead 
of being caught in the actual saucer are 
allowed to fall into another previously 
hidden behind the table; the sound of the 
falling coins gives the impression that the 
coins have been dropped into the saucer 
shown, which is brought up empty, and 
placed upon the tripod support. The saucer 
being opaque, either by reason of its 
colour or deep moulding, the fact that the 
coins are not really contained cannot be 
detected. It may be mentioned, by the 


way, that an ordinary saucer will answer 
the purpose just as well as one specially- 
obtained for the trick, except that a 
moulded-glass one is perhaps more sug¬ 
gestive of openness. 

The whole may now be covered with a 
handkerchief, or left uncovered, according 
to which mode of presenting the trick may 
be preferred. 

The coins having made their appearance 
in the jar, a final exchange back to the 



original borrowed coins will be necessary 
to complete the trick. 

The necessity here arises for fixing the 
duplicate saucer behind the table. If the 
table is fitted with a drawer this presents 
no difficulty. All that is necessary is to 
turn the drawer side away from the 
audience, pull it out about five or six 
inches, and lay the saucer in it. 

Where there is a hanging cloth another 
means may be adopted. Take a piece of 
stiff wire, not too thick, bend it into the 
shape of fig. 33, and file the straight end 
to a point. Using this as a pin, it may be 
attached to the tablecloth at the rear, and 
the ring will stand out as a bracket for 
the support of the saucer. 

Flying Coins. 

The reader may wish to produce the 
effect of the audible transit of coins to a 
glass without the necessity for either of 
the contrivances mentioned. 

The trick, by slightly varying its 
details, can be accomplished with an 
ordinary glass tumbler. A quantity of 
coins or counters (say fifteen) are contained 
in it. These are turned out of the glass 
into the palm of the hand, and thence on 
to the table. Only twelve are allowed to 
drop from the hand, three being palmed. 
The twelve coins on the table ar» 
deliberately counted, then gathered up and 
returned to the glass. In doing so the 
abstracted three coins are again added. 
Three coins are now openly removed from 
the glass. From the spectator’s point of 
view this leaves nine, but really there are 
twelve, the difference in quantity being 
indiscernible at a little distance. 

The glass is covered with a handkerchief, 
and the three coins vanished by any means 
at the conjurer’s command—by palming or 
otherwise. 

The sound of the falling coins may be 
produced by the concealed assistant, as 
already explained, if desired. 

When the coins in the glass are once 
more counted at the termination of the 
trick, the full complement is naturally- 
found. 


The Bail way Bax. 

With one more device for the reproduc¬ 
tion of a coin, and one more combination, 
we will leave the reader to make his own 
selection, or contrive other arrangements 
for himself. 

This is made up from any round tin box. 

The only peculiarity is in the lid. A 
slit, large enough for the passage of a. 
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■hilling, is cut in one side, and to the 
inside of the lid, in the middle, a bridge 
formed of a thin slip of tin bent to shape 
is soldered into position. This may be 
of sufficient width and depth to take a 
single coin of any particular value, or two 
or three. To this is sewn the end of a 
piece of ribbon or tape, which passes 
through the slit first referred to. (See 
fig. 34.) It will be seen that a coin may 
be passed under the bridge, carrying a 
loop of tape with it, as in the illustration, 
and that by pulling the tape from the out¬ 
side of the box the coin is pulled out of 
place. 

The box is available for the reproduction 
of a vanished coin. 

Here is an example of such a combina¬ 
tion. 

The Travelling Shilling. 

The slotted glass tumbler (fig. 29) and 
the Railway Box above described are the 
two pieces of apparatus used, and the latter 
is set with a shilling in the holder within 
the lid. 

The performer asks for the loan of a 
shilling to be carefully marked for subse¬ 
quent identification, and remarks, “ Here 
is a glass tumbler,” which, as he speaks, he 
fills with water from a jug and pours the 
water back again. 




OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 126. 

By W. Gardner. 


white. 



BLACK. 


Black to move and draw. 

A continuation of the theme shown in 
the solutions of our last two problems 
below. 


Solutions. 

No. 123 (by W. Payne). Position: 
Black man, 17 ; King, 30. White Kings, 
18, 27. White to move and win: 18—22, 
17—26, 27—31. White wins. 

No. 124 (by Payne). Position: Black 
men, 4, 15, 20 ; Kings, 18, 22. White men, 
11, 27, 30, 31 ; King, 28. Whito to move 
and win : 27—23, 18—27, 31—24, 20—27, 
30—26, 22—31, 28—32. Whito wins. 


Vratving-'Room Magician . 


“ We will place the shilling in the glass, 
cover the glass with a handkerchief, and 
stand the covered glass in full view on the 
table.” 

This is done, but under cover of the 
handkerchief the coin is allowed to slide 



TIG. 34. 


through the slit into the hand, where it 
is retained by slight contraction of the 
fingers. 

At this point the performer takes out 
his handkerchief and wipes his fingers— 
(To be continued.) 


& 


The Two-Move Openings ( continued ). 

In our last “ B.O.P.” Draughts Column 
we referred to recent publications which 
treated this theme in a way suitable to 
young players who may desire to become 
proficient in a method of play by which the 
first two moves of a game (one black and 
one white) are selected by ballot. The 
“ Draughts Praxis or Modern Match 
Games, by Mr. Frank Dunne, is a work 
recently published for the benefit of those 
desiring greater proficiency and more 
extended acquaintance with the game. 
The expositions of play are based upon 
expert games contested during recent years, 
and Mr. Frank Dunne is acknowledged 
amongst players of the first water as analyst 
and annotator of the most accurate and 
highest order. His arrangements of play 
and his expository notes are therefore of 
the greatest value to both students and 
experts. It is announced that the publishing 
price (5«.) is subject to publishers’ discount, 
which brings this text-book well within the 
means of the humblest aspirant. The 
following is a specimen game, abridged in 
the notes: 


Game No. 68.—“ Edinburgh.” 
Black, Jordan. White, Freedman. 


9—13 

30—25 

1- 6 

22—15 

17—22 

19—16 

(0)22—18 

6— 9 

28 -24 

11 — 18 

18—15 

23—18 

(5)12—10 

14—10 

4— 8 

25 —22 

22 — 26 

10— 6 

(c}24-20 

7 — 1 t 

32-27 

19—25 

29_22 

23—19 

2(j_31 

18—11 
16_ 7 

o — 1 Z 

2 2—*7 

U - I’ 

26 —23 

17—26 

19—16 

3—10 

(<f)Io— 15 

23 — 16 

9-14 

31-22 

31—27 

12— 3 

IK—14 

14-17 1 

23-19 , 

6— 9 

15—10 

10—15 

10—19 

21—14 

14-17 

27—23 

27—23 

3— 7 

23 — 16 

9 —18 : 

19-10 ' 

14—17 

24—19 

15-18 

12—19 

16-12 

7-14 

22-18 

9—14 

7—11 


And now 18—22, 11—15, 22—25, 6—2, 
25—30. 

Drawn. 


(а) Whites strongest. 

(б) Not much favoured, although notable 
players have adopted it. Lately 10—15 or 


quite a natural proceeding after handling 
the water, but the move is really with the 
object of concealing the coin in a fold of 
the handkerchief. Laying the handker¬ 
chief down, or returning it to his pocket, 
he next picks up the Railway Box, 
removes the lid, and shows the inside of 
the box, but not the inside of the lid, and, 
having fairly shown the box empty, 
re-closes it, and stretches the tape across 
to the covered glass. He then announces 
that the coin in the glass will travel 
invisibly along the tape into the box. 
After a moment’s pause, a slight pull upon 
the tape dislodges the duplicate coin, 
w'hich is heard to “arrive” within the 
box. Laying the box aside, he first un¬ 
covers the glass and shows it empty; then, 
opening the box, turns the coin out on to 
the table. “ It is still wet,” he says. 
“ from the moisture of the glass.” Of 
course, it is nothing of the kind, but this 
is a form of poetic licence to which a con¬ 
jurer is entitled. As though to dry it 
before returning it, he takes his hand¬ 
kerchief (in which the original coin re¬ 
mains hidden) and makes a pretence of 
wiping the visible one, which he thereupon 
conceals in the handkerchief in its turn and 
exposes the other. This is then returned 
to the owner, who is asked to examine it 
and prove it to be the same coin lent. 


& 


6—9 have had preference. Possibly this 
play may have the effect of bringing this 
defence into greater prominence as a safe 
line in an admittedly weak opening. 

(c) 24—19 is strong, to which 8—12 is the 
best reply. White secures a powerful attack 
by cutting 18—14. 

(d) Experts have adopted 3—8 here. 
The trunk may here be brought up through 
the “ Dundee ” opening : 12—16, 24—20, 
8—12, 22—18, 10—15, 25—22, 9—13, and 
has been given in some text-books as a loss 
for black. An interesting controversy is 
summarised which appears to establish the 
soundness of Mr. Dunne’s analysis of the 
trunk and variations of this game. 



Corresponbencc. 


Crouch End.—T he coin is a sixpence, not a shilling, 
of Queen Elizabeth, and is worth about three shillings. 

A. B. R. — 1. You must not use a camera in the Tower 
of London without the written permission of the 
Major and Resident Governor. 2. It depends on 
what the subject is, but, speaking generally, there 
is no restriction on photographing in public parks. 

K. B. KOH (Swatow).—They are two different people, 
and both are imaginary. Aberbrothock is Arbroath, 
and the last abbot was Cardinal Beaton, who died in 
15 Pi. The Bell Rock lighthouse was completed in 
1811, many years before the date of Ballantyne’s 
story. 

W. CHAPMAN.—1. There has been no continuation to 
the story. 2. We have had articles on both sub¬ 
jects, but they are out of print. Light material for 
tents is obtainable of the Amateur Camping Club, 
6 Duke Street, Adelphi; apply to the Secretary. 

J. W„ C. R.. and Sam,—Particulars of qualifications 
and examinations could probably be obtained of 
the Marconi Company, Marconi House, Strand, 
London. 

Warkoad.—N either coin nor lawbook Is of any value 
in this country, and Volney’s work, which was lirst 
issued in 1792, can only be obtained secondhand. 





The Hoy's Obun Taper* 


A Clincher. 

Talkative Hairdresser; “'Air 
bin like it long, sir?” 

“ I was born like it, young man.” 


The Perils of the Deep! 

What ? Parkins, my lad 1 You down lie 
(Parkins finds hirnsdj quite unable to ret, 


The Head (udth real heartiness ): 
to meet cut ot school hours like this I 


? Glad to see you ! Pleasant 
n the compliment f) 
























Among Chinese Pirates: 



CHAPTER V. 

W E bade farewell to the Nanning as 
soon as we had breakfasted, and 
walked on shore, followed by John bearing 


A TALE OF THE WEST RIVER. 
By WALTER PONT IN. 

our surplus baggage. To reach the town 
we had to traverse a long rickety wharf, 
hardly wide enough for two people to 
walk abreast, and clamber up the long 
sloping river bank, when we found our¬ 
selves in a street even narrower than those 
of Canton, having an odour much more 
impressive. Chairs being unknown, we 
started off at a brisk pace in the direction 
of the mission, which we reached after a 
quarter of an hour's walk, and on present¬ 
ing the letter of introduction that Mr. 
Bagshaw had given us, were warmly wel¬ 
comed by Mr. Robinson, the missionary in 
charge. 

On looking over the buildings*, we 
noticed that they were very strongly built. 

“ Yes, boys,” said the missionary, “ our 
presence here is a critical one at all times, 
and there is no telling at what moment 
the Chinese will rise against us; and for 
this reason we think it advisable to be 
always ready to hold the mission for a 
few days against attack. If we hold out 
for a few days we are safe, for the river 
is well patrolled by gunboats, and one 
pops up every now and then to see that 
all is well with us. Our basement is a 
veritable stockade, and my converts, of 
whom I have about a hundred, would give 
me warning and rally round me in case 
of trouble, so that we have actually not 
much to fear.” 

Later in the day we set out with our 
host to explore the town, which, with the 
exception of one street containing some 
fairly good shops, was exceptionally dirty. 
Mangy dogs were everywhere in evidence, 
growling and snapping at us as we passed, 
whilst pigs roamed in and out of their 
habitations. 

“ It is a very old city,” said Mr. Robin¬ 
son, “ supposed to have been built as far 
back as the sixth century. The walls, as 
you see. are still standing, but, like many 
other Chinese towns, the houses have 
spread far beyond them, and its popula¬ 
tion now exceeds fifty thousand souls. Its 
frontage is mainly on the West River, but 
at its upper end is bounded by a small 
river called the Fu Ho, which is well worth 
a visit.” 

Thither we accordingly made our way, 
and found it thronged with native craft of 
every description. We hailed a sampan, 
and. crossing to the opposite bank, climbed 
the hill, on top of which stands the British 
Consulate, and from this point obtained 


an excellent view of the surrounding 
country. On our return we visited an old 
temple, which contained groups of figures 
portraying the various tortures the wicked 
will have to undergo in the ten Buddhist 
hells, which- made us feel thankful we 
were not Buddhists. 

We made our way back towards the 
mission by the side of the river to escape 
the stench of the town, and found hun¬ 
dreds of the natives busily employed in 
boatbuilding. At one point a huge junk 
was nearing completion, and was a marvel 
of workmanship. 

“ I should like to take a trip in one of 
those craft,” said Jerry; “ it would be a 
great experience.” 

“ Yes,” responded our guide, ” it is a 
novelty, but I doubt if you would find any 
enjoyment in it. I have often travelled in 
them, but then I am accustomed to the 
Chinese, and speak their language.” 

“ Could we not arrange to go down as 
far as Sam Shui in a junk, and pick up 
our steamer there?” I inquired. *” How 
would you like it, Jerry ? ” 

“ First rate,” he replied. “ John Lin 
here could be our interpreter, and we 
could arrange for quarters to be fixed up 
especially for ns, could we not, Mr. Robin¬ 
son ? ” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” said he. “If you wish to 
go it can be easily arranged, as I know 
the owners of several of the craft that 
ply here regularly; but I strongly advise 
you to go down by steamer.” 

John thought so also, and remarked that 
“ the mnasas too muchee good for Chinee 
ship—no able eat food.” 

“ I had forgotten that.” I exclaimed, 
“ but the Nanning is still in port. She 
has plenty of provisions, and I am sure 
the captain will let us buy sufficient for 
our purpose.” 

Therefore, notwithstanding the efforts 
of John to dissuade us, we made our way 
to the steamer, and readily obtained a 
supply of tinned meats, biscuits, and other 
edibles, sufficient to keep us in luxury for 
at least a week if necessary. 

The captain called it a hare brained 
scheme, and advised us to stick to a 
steamer, but we told him that we were 
looking for adventure, and that we would 
probably learn more of Chinese life by 
spending three or four days on a junk than 
we would in a year otherwise. 

“ Well, have it your own way,” said 


> 
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he; "but if I see trouble anywhere along 
the river I shall know that you are at the 
bottom of it." 

Mr. Robinson soon arranged with a junk- 
owner to fit up a deck cabin for our use, 
for we agreed with John that we would 
not have the courage to penetrate the 
stifling atmosphere below. When he saw 
that we were determined to go, John 
volunteered to act as cook, and spent his 
time on the vessel superintending the ar¬ 
rangements being nude for our accommo¬ 
dation, whilst we took long rambles in the 
company of Mr. Robinson. 

Soon all was ready, and a couple of days 
later, as soon as we had breakfasted, Mr. 
Robinson accompanied us to a rickety land ■ 
ing place, where John, in a sampan, was 
waiting to take us to the vessel. 

"Good-bye," said he; "I hope you will 
have a good time, boys; but I don’t know 
what Mr. Bagshaw will think of my letting 
you go down the river in this fashion. 
When you reach Sam Shui ask Renshaw, 
the Customs agent there, to send up word 
by the first steamer that you have arrived 
safely.” 

This we promised to do, and the next 
moment were being paddled off to a large 
junk which lay at anchor a couple of 
hundred' yards away. Her huge lateen 
sails were already hoisted, and they were 
only awaiting our arrival to start. A 
number of coolies were busily employed 
about her decks, and as we climbed over 
the rail an old Chinaman, who appeared to 
be in command, advanced, smiling good- 
naturedly, and, with John acting as inter¬ 
preter, expressed his delight that we 
should " honour his poor ship with our 
presence.” 

Our vessel had three masts : one in the 
bow, which seemed to be tumbling for¬ 
ward ; another amidships, which was quite 
perpendicular; whilst the third, perched 
near the end of her counter, was much 
smaller. The counter was by far the 
highest part of her deck, which gradually 
sloped to the bow, and permitted her 
helmsman to obtain an uninterrupted view 
ahead, even above the hamper which lit¬ 
tered the deck. The hold was amidships, 
and above was erected a framework of 


bamboo covered with matting, which could 
be rolled up at will, to protect her cargo 
from the elements. This extended from 
amidships to within about twenty feet of 
the stern, and it was abutting this that 
our quarters had been provided, and, as 
they were composed of the same material, 
were decidedly light and airy. Owing to 
John’s efforts they were spotlessly clean, 
and contained two berths, which looked 
fairly comfortable. Close by, surrounded by 
a pile of boxes containing our stores, John 
had fixed up his kitchen, with a stretcher 
near by on which to sleep. The long tiller 
just cleared the roof of our abode, and was 
worked by two coolies from a platform 
running parallel to the poop. Three men 
were hauling up the anchor by the aid of a 
creaky old windlass that would have done 
credit to a museum, whilst others were 
pulling strenuously at a long oar placed 
over the bow, to get her head sails to the 
wind, and in a few moments a gentle ripple 
alongside announced that we were moving. 

The sails were composed of matting sewn 
together in squares, and kept in position by 
lateral strips of bamboo. The crew num¬ 
bered about twenty, and for some time 
were kept busy in putting the vessel about, 
as we tacked to and fro across the river. 

For a time we made little headway, being 
assisted more by the current than by the 
breeze. As the morning wore on, a gradu¬ 
ally strengthening breeze made the vessel 
heel slightly, and we sped along at a good 
pace. 

A smell of cooking had been proceeding 
from the bow, and we went forward to in¬ 
vestigate, and discovered the crew sitting 
cross-legged on the deck, disposing of their 
midday meal. This consisted of soup, re¬ 
sembling hot dirty water in which pieces 
of raw fish had been dropped, supple¬ 
mented by bowls of steaming rice, the 
latter being disposed of by placing the 
bowl level with the mouth and shovelling 
in a little more than it could possibly hold, 
with the aid of chop-sticks. When the 
cheeks resembled an inflated balloon the 
bowl would be lowered, whilst an interval 
for mastication followed. 

They were a sturdy-looking lot, the hard 
river 'work having given them muscles 


of iron. We were still contemplating 
the scene when John came forward to tell 
us that tiffin was ready, and on going aft 
discovered that he had rigged up n table 
and stool from boxes and planks just out¬ 
side our cabin, and we did ample justice 
to the repast, the conditions under which 
it was eaten making the food taste better 
than usual. 

" This is something like a holiday,” ex¬ 
claimed Jerry, as we leisurely discussed 
our dessert of bananas. " I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything, and I wish we 
were going all the way to Canton in this 
junk.’ 

" Yes,” I responded, “ it is a jolly 
picnic, and an ideal way of seeing every¬ 
thing there is to be seen. Look at this 
quaint little steamer coming up stream 
now. ’ ’ 

“ Why, she is flying the white ensign," 
exclaimed Tom, as the well-known flag 
caught a fleeting puff and displayed the 
little vessel’s nationality. " It must be 
one of our gunboats. But what a kerosene 
tin,” he added, as a few minutes later she 
glided by, her hull scarcely above water, 
and a figure on the bow showing that she 
drew but two feet. An officer was seated 
in a deck chair aft, and a few bluejackets 
were grouped about her decks. We waved 
our hats and gave her a cheer, and they 
looked astonished at such a greeting from 
an old junk. 

As she sped on her way we could see 
the name H.M.S. Sandpiper in gold letters 
on the stern. 

“She has speed, nevertheless,” said I. 
" and is well armed. Those maxims on 
her bridge would do great havoc amongst 
the people they would have to deal with 
on these rivers, and she is so shallow that 
a creek would be navigable.” 

The mountains around Wuchow had by 
this time faded in the distance, and just as 
darkness came on we dropped anchor at 
Do Shing, where the vessel was to remain 
for the night. 

As soon as dinner had been disposed of 
we turned in, and were lulled to sleep by 
the chanting of the coolies busily employed 
in loading cargo. 

(To 60 continued.) 
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TOPSAIL, ARMSTRONG, GRIMM & COMPANY: 

A STORY OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERIES. 


I T wa« the first of September. A rainy 
day, this, in St. John’s : the wind in 
the east, thick fog blowing in from the 
open. Sir Archibald’s grate was crackling 
in its accustomed cheerful way. Rain 
lashed the office windows at intervals; a 
melancholy mist curtained the harbour 
from view. Sir Archibald was anxious. 
He drummed on the desk with his finger¬ 
tips ; he paced the office floor, he scowled, 
he pursed his lips, he dug his restless 
hands deep in his pockets. The expected 
had not happened. It was now two o’clock. 
Sir Archibald was used to going home at 
three. And it was now two o’clock—no, 
it was eight after ! Sir Archibald walked 
impatiently to the window. It was evi¬ 
dent that the fog was the cause of his im¬ 
patience. He scowled at it. No, no 
(thought he); no schrmner could make St. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. 

CHAPTER XIII.—THE UNEXPECTED. 

John’s harbour in a fog like that. And 
the winds of the week had been fair winds 
from the French Shore. Still the ex¬ 
pected had not happened. Why had the 
expected not happened ? 

A pale little clerk put his head in at the 
door in a very doubtful way. 

“ Skipper of the Black Eagle, sir,” 6 aid 
he. " Clerk, too,” he added. 

" Show ’em in,” Sir Archibald growled. 

What happened need not be described. 
It was both melancholy and stormy with¬ 
out; there was a roaring tempest within. 
Sir Archibald was not used to giving w r ay 
to aggravation; but he was now presently 
embarked on a rough sea of it, from which, 
indeed, he had difficulty in reaching quiet 
harbour again. It was not the first inter¬ 
view he had had with the skioper and clerk 
of the Black Engle since that trim craft 


had returned from the French Shore trade. 
But it turned out to be the final one. The 
books of the Black Eagle had been ex¬ 
amined ; her stores had been appraised, 
her stock taken, her fish weighed. And 
the result had been so amazing that Sir 
Archibald had not only been mystified but 
enraged.' It was for this reason that when 
Skipper George Rumm, with Tommy Bull, 
the rat-eyed little clerk, left the presence 
of Sir Archibald Armstrong, the predic¬ 
tion of the clerk had come true: there 
were two abje-bodied seamen looking for 
a berth on the streets of St. John’s. First 
of all, however, they set about finding 
Tom Tulk o’ Twillingate; but this, some¬ 
how or other, the discreet Tom Tulk never 
would permit them to do ! 

By Sir Archibald’e watch it was now 
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exactly 2.47. Sir Archibald roBe from the 
chair that was his throne. 

“I’m sorry,” he sighed. “ I had 
hoped-” 

Again the pale little clerk put his head 
in at the door. This time he was grinning 
shamelessly. 

“ Well? ” said Sir Archibald. “ What 
is it?” 

“ Master Archie, sir.” 

Archie shook hands with his father in a 
perfunctory way. Sir Archibald’s cheery 
greeting—and with what admiration and 
affection and happiness his heart was filled 
at that moment!—Sir Archibald's cheery 
greeting failed in his throat. Archie was 
prodigiously scowling. This was no failure 
of affection; nor was it an evil regard 
toward his creditor, who would have for 
him, as the boy well knew, nothing but the 
warmest sympathy. It was shame and 
sheer despair. In every line of the boy’s 
drawn face—in his haggard eyes and 
trembling lips—in hie dejected air—even 
in his dishevelled appearance (as Sir Archi¬ 
bald sadly thought)—failure was written. 
What the nature of that failure was Sir 
Archibald did not know. How it had come 
about he could not tell. But it was failure. 
It was failure—and there was no doubt 
about it. Sir Archibald’s great fatherly 
heart warmed toward the boy. He did not 
resent the brusque greeting; he under¬ 
stood. And Sir Archibald came at that 
moment nearer to putting his arms about 
his big son in the most sentimental fashion 
in the world than he had come in a good 
many years. 

“ Father,” said Archie abruptly, 
“ please sit down.” 

Sir Archibald sat down. 

“ I owe you a thousand dollars, sir,” 
Archie went on, coming close to his 
father’s desk and looking Sir Archibald 
straight in the eye. “It is due to-day, 
and I can’t pay it—now.” 

Sir Archibald would not further 
humiliate the boy by remitting the debt. 
There was no help for Archie in this crisis. 
Nobody knew it better than Sir Archibald. 

“ I have no excuse, sir,” said Archie, 
with his head half-defiantly thrown back, 
“ but I should like to explain.” 

Sir Archibald nodded. 

“ I meant to be back in time to realise 
on—well—on those things you have given 
me—on the yacht and the boat and the 
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I T was not rough. On the contrary, it 
was so smooth that no one with a grain 
of common sense would think of being in¬ 
disposed, and Dawson’s charitable hope 
that it would be too uneasy a passage for 
Uncle John to do anything except attend 
to his immediate affairs was disappointed. 

“ Well! I’ll just have to watch it, that’s 
all,” he growled. “ I won’t go below 
for him or anybody else. I want the 
fresh air every bit as much as he does.” 
He spoke as though the unconscious gentle¬ 
man were actually intending to deprive 
him of the pleasure of the open air on 
deck if he saw half a chanoe. “But I 
hope he won’t come mooning round us. 


pony,” Archie went on, finding a little 
difficulty with a lump of shame in his 
throat; “but I missed the mail-boat at 
Buddy Cove, and I-” 

The pale little clerk once more put his 
sharp little face in at the door. 

“Judd,” said Sir Archibald, sternly, 
“ be good enough not to interrupt me.” 

“ But, sir-” 

“ Judd,” Sir Archibald roared, “shut 
that door! ” 

The pale little clerk took hie life in his 
hands, and, turning infinitely paler, 
gasped : 

" Skipper of the $/*>/ Cush to see you, 
sir.” 

“ What ! ” shouted Archie. 

Judd had fled. 

“ Skipper — of — the — Spot — Cash! ” 
Archie muttered stupidly. 

Indeed, yes! The hearty, grinning, 
triumphant skipper of the Spot Cash! And 
more, too, following sheepishly in his 
wake : no less than the full complement of 
other members of the trading firm of Top¬ 
sail, Armstrong, Grimm & Company, 
even to Donald North, who was winking 
with surprise, and Bagg, the cook, ex¬ 
gutter-snipe from London, who could not 
wink at all from sheer amazement. And 
then—first thing of all—Archie Armstrong 
and his father shook hands in quite another 
way. Whereupon this same Archie Arm¬ 
strong (while Sir Archibald fairly bellowed 
with delighted laughter) fell upon Bill o’ 
Burnt Bay, and upon the crew of the Spot 
Cash, right down to Bagg (who had least 
to lose), and beat the very breath out of 
their bodies in an hilarious expression of 
joy. 

“ Dickerin’,” Bill o’ Burnt Bay ex¬ 
plained, by-and-by. 

“ Dickering? ” ejaculated Archie. 

“Jus’ simon-pure dickerin’,” Bill o’ 
Burnt Bay insisted, a bit indignantly. 

And then it all came out—how that the 
Jolly Harbour wreckers had come aboard 
to reason; how that Bill o’ Burnt Bay, 
with a gun in one hand, was disposed to 
reason, and did reason, and continued to 
reason, until the Jolly Harbour folk began 
to laugh, and were in the end persuaded 
to take a reasonable amount of merchan¬ 
dise from the depleted shelves (the whole 
of it) in return for their help in floating 
the schooner. It came out, moreover, how 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ Aunt Eliza,” etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

I don’t want to be rude if it can be 
avoided : he isn’t a bad sort in some ways. 
Besides,” he grinned impishly, “he’s 
awfully well off, and the mater thinks it’s 
really wicked to be rude to rich people.” 

At the pier the boys found to their dis¬ 
may that, the train having reversed just 
outside the station, they were now at the 
rear, and the first plan of making a wild 
dash for safety before “ Unky had 
tumbled on to the platform ” had to be 
abandoned. Trusting, however, to the 
crush, they mixed themselves up with the 
rest of the passengers, keeping wary eyes 
on the look-out for the one person in the 
British Isles they were not anxious to 


the crew of the Spot Cash had set sail from 
Jolly Harbour with a fair wind, how the 
wind had providentially continued to blow 
fair and strong, how the Spot Cash had. 
made the land-fall of St. John’s before 
night of the day before, and how the crew 
had with their own arms towed her into 
harbour and had not fifteen minutes ago 
moored her at Sir Archibald’s wharf. And 
loaded, sir—loaded, Bir, with as fine a lot 
o’ salt-cod as ever came out o’ White Bay 
an’ off the French Shore ! To all of which 
both Sir Archibald and Archie listened 
with wide-open eyes—the eyes of the boy- 
fit may be whispered in strictest confi¬ 
dence) glistening with tears of proud 
delight in his friends. 

There was a celebration. Of course,. 
there was a celebration ! To be sure 1 
This occurred when the load of the Spot 
Cash had been weighed out, and a dis¬ 
charge of obligation duly handed to the- 
firm of Topsail, Armstrong, Grimm A 
Company, and the balance paid over in 
hard cash. 

Skipper Bill was promptly made a 
member of the firm, to his own great profit - r 
and he was amazed and delighted beyond 
everything but a wild gasp—and so was 
Billy Topsail—and so was Jimmie Grimm- 
—and so was Donald North—and so was 
Bagg—so were they all amazed, every one,, 
when they were told that fish had gone to- 
three eighty, and each found himself the- 
possessor, in hie own right, free of all 
incumbrance, of one hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars and sixty-three cents. 

But this amazement was hardly equal to- 
that which overcame them when they sat 
down to dinner w-ith Archie and Sir Archi¬ 
bald and Lady Armstrong in the evenings 
Perhaps it was the shining plate—perhaps; 
it was Lady Armstrong’s sweet beauty— 
perhaps it was Sir Archibald’s jokes— 
perhaps it was Archie Armstrong’s Eton 
jacket and perfectly immaculate appear¬ 
ance—perhaps it was the presence of his 
jolly tutor—perhaps it wrae the glitter and 
snowy whiteness and glorious bounty of 
the table spread before them—but there- 
was nothing in the whole wide world to- 
equal the astonishment of the crew of the 
Spot Cash —nothing to approach it, in¬ 
deed—except their fine delight. 

[the end.] 
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bump against. Luck was on their side,, 
for a few minutes at any rate, and thejr 
managed to get on board without being: 
seen by Uncle John. Here, finding a 
corner for the valise in the near neighbour¬ 
hood of a host of similar articles, they 
yielded themselves up to the ever fresh 
delights of their new surroundings. 

“Isn’t it prime?” exclaimed Dawson. 
And Baxter, with his dancing eyes upon 
everything at once, said it was. Meant 
it too. It was a pity Uncle Fred couldn’t 
be there to see how much happiness was 
being squeezed out of his ten-pound note. 

“ Practise your French, Baxy,” said 
Dawson tauntingly. “ We’ll want every 
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jolly word of it when we’re over the water. 
Have you seen my female cousin ? ” 

“ No,” said Baxter, with a laugh; “ but 
I have seen your Uncle John ! ” 

They watched the passongers who were 
still coming aboard, noting various pecu¬ 
liarities with merciless precision. This 
one, with the rolling gait and the “ don’t- 
care-a-button-for-anybody ” air was evi¬ 
dently going to see he got his full share of 
enjoyment out of the whole trip wherever 
it was he intended going; that old lady, 
without doubt, was one of those careful 
coddlers of self who feared the least breath 
of an adveroe wind; here was proud 
mamma being w'aited on hand and foot by 
papa, meekly obedient, and very anxious 
that his treasure should want for nothing 
that could conduce to her comfort, the 
treasure herself being equally determined 
to see she had all she wanted. Yes, and 
here was Uncle John ! 

“ Duck down, or he’ll spot you ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Baxter. But he might have spared 
bis breath. Dawson was already out of 
the range of any stray glance which the 
good gentleman might send his way. 

And then, just as there were signs that 
the last of the passengers were coming 
aboard, and the end of the preparations 
to be off was in sight, Baxter gave a 
mighty start. 

“If I haven’t gone and left my coat 
in the train ! ” he stammered. 

“ You’re a pretty sort of idiot! ” said 
his candid chum. “You’ll have to run 
like billy-o.” 

In a trice Baxter was across the gang- 
way, giving a flurried explanation to the 



officer in charge, which left him with the 
vaguest notion as to what was really the 
matter. Dawson watched him disappear 
behind the train, and riveted his eyes 
upon the spot where he had last seen him. 
Here was a fine how-d’ye-do! Suppose he 
couldn’t find his coat, that would be a 
good beginning! How Uncle Fred would 
smile if this was to be a specimen of the 
way they looked after themselves ! 

The steamer blew a loud blast, and his 
blood ran cold at the sound of it. Sup¬ 
pose, after all, Baxter lost the boat; that 
would be just about the limit. He’d have 
to wait at Boulogne and- 

He was so engrossed in these thoughts 
that he did not notice a spectacled and 
panama-ed gentleman making his way 
across the crowded deck. He was roused 
from his unpleasant reverie by the very 
words he had foretold. 

“ Why, Donald ! What are you doing 
here ? ” 

In his excitement he spoke the first 
thing that came uppermost in his mind. 

“ Hoping to goodness the silly ass isn’t 
going to be left behind,” he said. 

Already men had laid their hands upon 
the gangways; one was down, and the 
other was on the point of being removed. 
Dawson clenched his fists, and his toes 
curled in his boots under the excitement 
which was working within him. 

“ Oh, you owl ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ This,” said Uncle John, in a stiff and 
astonished tone, “is a curious reception, 
Donald ! ” 

Dawson paid no heed; it is doubtful 
whether he had even heard. His anxious 


eyes were fixed on the shore. Round the 
end of the train came a flying boy, out 
of breath, with an overcoat flung over 
his arm. Dawson waved his hand franti¬ 
cally. 

“Come on, you hobbled tortoise! ” he 
howled, and many of the passengers 
turned to take an interested view of the 
proceedings. The “hobbled tortoise” 
fairly flew across the rails and dashed up 
the gangway which the man had allowed 
to rest for another few minutes on his 
account. 

“Whew!” he panted. “That was a 
close shave! ” 

Dawson turned to the gentleman at his 
side. 

“Hello, sir!” he said. “I hardly 
noticed you, I was so taken up with that 
silly duffer, Baxter. He’s my chum, you 
know ; and in another half wink he’d have 
been left behind. He forgot his coat in 
the train, and had to go back for it, of 
course. I expect I’ll have to be his nurse 
before I’ve finished with him. How are 
you? Very pi- Oh, here’s Baxter! ” 

He was on the point of expressing the 
conventional amount of pleasure at meeting 
the gentleman, but boyish honesty stayed 
his tongue and switched it off on to the 
less committal, “ Oh, here’s Baxter ! ” as 
that puffing youth joined them. Dawson 
greeted him candidly. 

“ I thought I’d lost your pretty face for 
ever,” he said. “ I hope this’ll be a 
warning to you to be more careful.” 

And he introduced him to Uncle John. 

“ But w'here are the rest of your good 
folk, Donald ? ” asked that gentleman. 
He had not yet got over the surprise of 
meeting the boy on board a vessel bound 
for foreign shores, and Dawson’s excited 
state had allowed no proper opportunity 
for cool and unimpassioned explanation. 

“The rest of my good folk? ” echoed 
Dawson. “ Why ”—he looked round 
vaguely. The spirit of mischief was 
twitching the young rascal by the ear and 
waking him up to wickedness—“ what¬ 
ever did I do with them? Do you know, 
Baxter? ” 

Baxter’s eyes lighted up : his breath had 
returned, and his wits w'ere once more 
normally active. He laughed. 

“Why, you mug,” he said, “you don’t 
mean to say you’ve left them behind ? 
You’re worse than 1 am! ” 

“Bother it all! I do believe that’s 
what I have done. Awfully careless of 
me! ” ejaculated Dawson. He turned a 
troubled face to Uncle John. That good 
man’s features expressed no ordinary 
degree of surprise. 

“What is the joke?” he asked. “I 
must say I fail to understand you, 
Donald.” 

“I’ll bet he does! ” thought Baxter. 
“He just about looks the sort that would 
easily fail to understand.” 

But Daw’son apparently entertained no 
misgivings as to his ability to make one 
point, at least, quite intelligible. The 
merely trivial details as to the amount of 
Uncle Fred’s generous gift, and their own 
share in the spending of it, and the com- 
l-aratively unimportant item of news as 
to their destination, were glossed over as 
though of little account. What was im- 
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portant just then in Dawson’s eyes was 
the great condition that they were to 
undertake their journey alone and entirely 
by themselves, none other accompanying 
them, and they content with their own 
society. 

“ My word ! ” thought Baxter. “ He is 
Tubbing it in, and no mistake ! If that 
funny old chap doesn’t tumble to it that 
we aren't hankering after his company, it 
won’t be Daw’s fault.” 

In order, however, that no possible 
effort should be spared Dawson wound up 
with a point-blank fire, straight at Uncle 
John’s staring eyes. 

“ I suppose you’re going right through 
to Switzerland, sir?” he said. ‘‘I hope 
you’ll have a rattling good time.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ I intend to 
catch the night train directly I arrive in 
Paris.” 

The boys smiled at each other. Things 
were going to run smoothly after all. 

For a little time the three were silent 
after this, and the two lads gave them¬ 
selves up to the fresh delights of their 
new surroundings. There was a smooth 
sea, and a gentle breeze ; and just the least 
suspicion of haze in the distance, to keep 
them from seeing France before the proper 
time. 

“ It’s about thirty miles across, isn’t it, 
sir?” Baxter suddenly asked, and Uncle 
John woke up. 

“ Twenty-nine,” he said, “ from Folke¬ 
stone Harbour to Boulogne. On very 
clear days we can see both coasts at once; 
but on days like this one fades before the 
other appears. Sometimes—stay ! perhaps 
a map might be of interest.” 

He left them, to go and find his bag, 
and Dawson turned upon his friend. 

“ You bat! ” he said, with withering 
scorn. 

" What now? ” asked the astounded 
Baxter. 

‘‘What now?” was the indignant re¬ 
tort. “ I’ll tell you what now ! You've 
just asked him a question, and that’s done 
the trick! He’ll answer that question— 
as a matter of fact he’s done so already— 
and then he won’t wait for any more. 
He’ll answer about another half-million 
without anyone asking ’em. You’ve pulled 
out the plug, and we’re going to have 
information splashed all over us till we 
can get rid of him. Glad he’s going 
straight through, or else-” 

He had no further words with which 
to paint the awfulness of the “ or else,” 
and so relapsed into silence as Uncle John 
drew once more into sight, book in hand. 

“ Here we are ! ” he cried gaily. “ Now 
let’s see : where are we ? Bit of a bull, 
that, isn’t it? Now”—he spread out a 
map of the coasts—“ this is the lay of the 
land.” 

“Yes,” said Dawson, “and that”— 
pointing overboard—“ is the lay of the 
water. But go ahead : don’t mind me ! ” 

The boy had not spoken by guesswork; 
he had quite correctly gauged the mental 
treat in store for the two of them during 
the next hour. With the very best and 
kindest intentions in the world Unde John 
made himself an intolerable nuisance to 
the lads. True, much of what he told 
them was interesting as well as instruc¬ 


tive; but the good man added so much 
that was instructive alone, and had no 
other quality to commend it, that they 
fell to counting the minutes till they could 
make a bolt for the shore. He not only 
told them in what direction to look for 
Cape Gris Nez, but he also compared its 
height with that of half-a-dozen others, 
French and English. He not only in¬ 
formed them that in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne Napoleon gathered his forces to 
invade England, but he also briefly 
sketched the career of that remarkable 
European scourge, regardless of the in¬ 
creasing fidgetiness of his victims. They 
did not ask him the population of Bou¬ 
logne—indeed they steered a wide berth 
away from all questions of any kind—but 
he persisted in telling them that, and lots 
more that did not do them an atom of 
good in their then frame of mind, supple¬ 
menting the information by a statement 
of the staple industry of the thriving 
plaoe, which failed to hold them spell¬ 
bound. 

When at last the boat was alongside the 
railway pier, and Uncle John had gone 
to gather his belongings together, a process 
less simple than in the case of the boys, 
Baxter looked at his friend. 

“Whew!” he whistled; “he is a 
cough-drop ! My hat, Dawson, if we re¬ 
membered a quarter of what he’s been 
trying to stuff into us we f d be freaks! ” 

Dawson nodded his head grimly. 


“ Yes, my son,” he said, “ and you can 
just thank your lucky stars we’re nearly 
through with him. D’you know, Baxy, 
if he were with us much longer he’d like 
as not start asking us questions, just to 
see how much we’d really remembered. 
What a time we should have ! Paris in 
six days, personally conducted by Uncle 
John ! ” 

They pushed themselves as far as pos¬ 
sible to the front in the throng of people 
who now were as anxious to quit the 
steamer as, a short time earlier, they had 
been to be aboard. But hardly had they 
set foot upon France, swelling with 
curiosity and joyful anticipations, ere they 
heard the familiar voice behind them : 

“ Stick close to me, boys, and we shall 
be through the Customs in a very little 
time.” 

Dawson afterwards told his companion 
that it was all he could do to keep him¬ 
self from turning round “ and cheeking 
the old fellow out of his five senses.” As 
it was, the bitterness of his disgust vented 
itself in withering sarcasm. 

“Yes,” he said, “take hold of Uncle’s 
hand, Teddy dear, and mind the naughty 
train! ” 

But he might have spared his breath. 
The satire was lost upon the gentleman 
for whose benefit it was designed, and who 
innocently looked upon it as a burst of 
boyish nonsense under the happy elation 
of the moment. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hew I Came to Nicosia. 

By A. DBMA1N GRANGE, 

Author of “ The Story of Said," “ Ahmed-al-Batsan" “ A Don Quixote of the Desert" etc. etc. 


TpKE sun was sending down strong verti- 
1 cal rays of palpitating heat as 1 sat 
.in the Greek cafe at Kyrenia, a seaport 
town of Cyprus, discussing my proposed 
journey to Nicosia, the capital of the 
island, with the resident English doctor 
.and other notabilities of the place. Bail- 
ways are, or were at the time of which I 
write, a luxury unknown in Cyprus, where 
.all journeys must be made either in a 
terrible wheeled contrivance called by 
courtesy a public diligence, or on mule- 
back. For the simple reason that the 
former was unavailable I chose the latter. 
But as the road lay through lonely moun¬ 
tain passes, and was by no means free 
from dangers of one sort or another, I 
was advised by my friends not to attempt 
the journey without a companion. 

This obviously meant my taking a 
guide; but the specimen who presented 
himself appeared to me such a desperate- 
looking ruffian that I hesitated about 
trusting myself in his hands. (I have 
had experience of guides in many 
lands !) At this crisis there entered to us 
a certain wealthy Greek merchant, who, 
it transpired, was returning to Nicosia 
that afternoon, and would be willing, or 
pleased, or whatever it was, to have me 
for a fellow-traveller. The thing was 
fixed up through an interpreter, as neither 
of us understood a word of the other’s 
language. 

So I started, mounted upon a mule the 
size of a stout cob, but with an action 
painfully suggestive of the common or sea¬ 
side “moke.” I believe that with diligent 
practice one may in time accommodate 
oneself to the broken stride of the pacing- 
mule. I make the suggestion for what it 
is worth. Fortunately for me the saddle 
partook of the nature of a large sack, 
stuffed with straw and compressed at two 


points a third of its length apart by broad 
bands passiug under the animal’s body. 
I have not space to describe that wonder¬ 
ful journey in full detail. All I will say 
is that I can conceive no prospect more 
truly magnificent than that which every¬ 
where met my gaze while riding through 
the mountain pass from KyTenia. 

Owing to an accident to some part of 
my companion’s steering gear—I can 
hardly call the weird arrangement of 
knots and tassels a bridle —it was close 
upon six o’clock when we reached the head 
of the pass. Below us lay a vast circular 
plain, some twenty miles in diameter, and 
walled in by a ring of purple mountains 
of stupendous grandeur. In the centre of 
this huge natural arena lay Nicosia. 

A sign from my companion awoke me to 
a realisation of our position. Ten miles 
before us, and closed gates if we reached 
the town after sunset! Moreover, it is 
extremely undesirable, if not dangerous, 
to be caught in the fever-laden night mists 
which were already gathering in the plain 
below us. 

Tired with the long and tedious ascent, 
worn and limp with the heat of the sun, 
thirsty in the extreme, on we pressed. 
Down, down, out on to the plain, with the 
light rapidly fading, and those filmy banks 
of mist ever rolling nearer! The pace 
was, of course, faster now that we were 
on the fiat; but, oh ! that interminable 
jolt—jolt—bump ! 

The sudden stoppage of my gallant steed 
jerked me into consciousness of the fact 
that I was alone in a world of grey homo¬ 
geneity. I heard my companion’s voice, 
thin and distant, calling out directions to 
me in the Hellenic tongue. I moved cau¬ 
tiously in the direction whence the voice 
seemed to come; then heat'd it behind me; 
turned, and lo! it sounded a long way off 
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on my right. Then I determined to keep 
in the broad track we had been following, 
doubting not but that it would ultimately 
lead me to one of the city gates. 

After much difficulty, I succeeded in 
finding it again. On—on I went, seeing 
nothing but the yellowish-white sand be¬ 
neath me, and feeling curiously damp and 
chilly. Suddenly from the gathering gloom 
in front of me there came a long, low, 
vibrating roar. Pack-camels! Well I 
knew that drawn-out, angry snarL I also 
knew the danger of riding a mule within 
biting distance of those vicious carriers of 
the desert! 

I tried to make a detour, but my terri¬ 
fied animal refused to move a step. In 
another moment they were on us, towering 
up out of the mist like huge monsters of 
the palaeolithic age. One by one they swung 
past us, now on this side, now on that, 
and I could only sit on my shaking beast 
and trust to chance and the native drivers 
to avert a catastrophe. The din was 
deafening as the drove took up the 
angry chorus, and it was not lessened 
by the frantic shouting of the ghostly 
white-robed figures hauling on the 
nose-ropes. However, as one of Stanley 
Weyman’s heroes would have said, we 
won through. 

Then my devoted mount bolted incon¬ 
tinently. Breathless, saddle-sore, or rather 
knotted-rope sore, I dashed up to the gate 
of the city, where my friend had arrived 
a few minutes previously and “arranged” 
for our admittance. 

I reeled through the dimly lighted 
streets, to me a phantasmagoria of black 
shadows and garish lights, and ultimately 
—how I shall never know—reached my 
hotel, and for the next few days was down 
with a pretty sharp touch of local fever. 

That is how I came to Nicosia. 


AUSTRALIAN SCHOOLBOYS AT THE DELHI 

DURBAR. 

By the Rev. STACY WADDY, M.A. (Headmaster of the King’s School, Parramatta, N.S.W.X 


K oval weather favoured this function— 
a blue sky and a warm sun. The 
King was to arrive at the great amphi¬ 
theatre at noon, and our orders were to 
be at the Royal Standard at 9 a.m., in the 
centre of the enclosure. When we arrived 
the most picturesque sight we had ever 
seen broke on our eyes. 

The Durbar amphitheatre was an enor¬ 
mous circle, enclosed on each side by a 
stand. (Those who have been to Rome 
will gain some idea of the scale of the 
Durbar by hearing that the enclosure was 
three times the size of the famous Coli¬ 
seum.) These stands were not of equal 
size. One, of wood, painted white, and a 
very elegant building altogether, was for 
the native princes and English visitors. 
It seated about twelve thousand ; and in 
front of it, at the centre of the semi¬ 
circle, was a royal “ Shamiana,” or pavi¬ 
lion, a crimson and gold canopy on posts 
of silver, with two thrones for the 


PART ni.—THE CORONATION DURBAR. 

Emperor and Empress. Here the King- 
Emperor was to receive the homage of his 
princes; and here he would make his 
speech (or, as it turned out, he made two 
speeches; and the second one contained 
the surprise of the Durbar). 

Having done that, it was the turn of 
the ordinary people to receive their King’s 
attention. On the other side of the 
amphitheatre was an enormously larger 
stand, or rather mound, for spectators; 
it seated at least fifty thousand. And in 
the centre of the circle was a larger 
“ Shamiana,” with a covering of the same 
royal colours; and there, raised high, 
were two thrones; there their Majesties 
would sit, and there the band of gor¬ 
geously attired heralds would proclaim 
that George v. sat on the throne of his 
father, and was their own lawful Emperor. 

As we marched into the amphitheatre, 
the great mound was already crowded 
with that many-coloured multitude which 


makes an Eastern spectacle the most pic¬ 
turesque of all shows. Masses of coloured 
turbans, blue and yellow and pink, caught 
the eye everywhere. The native princes 
were arriving, and talking to their friends, 
flashing with jewels beyond belief. And 
(how it stirred one’s pulse ! We marched 
with a quickness of step we had never 
done before)—all that great arena was 
massed with the troops of the Empire, in 
review uniforms, and massed bands of 
nearly a thousand. They were playing 
by the Royal Standard. Ah ! that was a 
sight and sound ! It brought it home 
on us that day, what it meant to belong 
to the mightiest Empire earth ever saw. 
What must have been the feelings of the 
King, as he looked out that day on the 
masses of splendid troops, British and 
native, that surrounded the throne, and 
stood to the Royal Salute as the bands 
crashed out the National Anthem. “ God 
save the King.” There were many ideas 
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Of God among that crowd; but no honest 
prayer surely can fail to be heard, and 
from every heart it went up that dav, 
“ God save the King.” There is a homely 
old expression for that thrill and quiver 
that seems to ruffle up our skin when we 
are deeply stirred. We say it “gives us 

oose-flesh.” And it did that morning. 

t gave us goose-flesh to stand there 
among twenty thousand of the finest sol¬ 
diers on earth. It was a great relief 
when cheers were called for, and that 
crowd of a hundred thousand people oould 
let off their feelings in tempestuous roars 
of “ hurrahs.” 

While waiting for the King to arrive 
there was plenty to occupy our attention. 
We were marshalled to our place, close 
to the central “ Shamiana ” ; and then we 
could stroll round the stand, and see that 
array of jewels, worth many millions of 
money. One little rajah took our fancy 
immensely; he was apparently about ten 
years old, ablaze with jewels, and tho¬ 
roughly enjoying himself. We had seen 
him before the State entry, where a 
vizier by his side had been “coaching” 
him, telling him to salute in return for the 
cheerings of the spectators. Here was 
another little group of princelings, the 
half-dozen who had been appointed pages 
to the Queen ; they were bravely standing 
;fire that morning—the fire of an army of 
•“ Kodaks! ” 

But our chief interest before the King 
-came was in the troops. On one side of 
us was a regiment of Ghoorkhas, on the 
other was a Beloochee regiment, and on 
the opposite side of the road some Pun¬ 
jabis. They were all apparently as 
curious about us as we were about them; 
our “Lancer” hats seemed a great curio¬ 
sity ; and though we could not talk to 
them, we said “ Australia ” over and over, 
and they seemed to grasp the fact that 
we had at any rate come a long way to see 
the King. Some officers came and had a 
talk with us; troops of all kinds marched 
by—Rajputs and Sikhs, Highlanders and 
Mahrattas, and (with a splendid swing) 
some Royal Marines. The Adjutant- 
General himself rode up and inquired if 
we were all right, and how we had en¬ 
joyed ourselves. There was a drummer 
close by with a magnificent tiger-skin, and 
we heard the story of how it was pre¬ 
sented to the regiment. There were the 
Ghoorkhas’ bagpipes to examine. There 
was the never-ceasing variety of light and 
shade to watch, as the thousands of 
Lancer-pennons fluttered in the breeze, 
and every move of the crowd and the 
troops brought fresh colours into view. 
And there was the band. What is like a 
military band ? And where did a grander 
band ever play than that which stirred the 
pulses of that Durbar crowd ? 

Half an hour before the King came a 
fltir went through the mighty crowd. Far 
-off, at the wings of the mound, a cheer 
broke out. It rippled round the crowd ; the 
troops caught it up. The band played 
“ See the conquering hero comes.” What 
was it? In a moment we knew. It was 
the veterans arriving! The conquering 
heroes!—the men who had put down the 
Mutiny, who had fought at Kabul and 
Kandahar with Roberts, and shed their 
blood for the Empire on many a stem field. 

We had seen them about, with breasts 
covered with medals. At the State entry 
there was a pathetic sight—one lame, tot¬ 
tering old soldier telling all that hap¬ 
pened to a still older comrade, who was 

uite blind. There was a special Veterans’ 

amp at the Durbar; they were the King’s 
guests, and royally treated; and the King 
went to see them, and at the Presen¬ 


tation of Colours he spent a long time 
chatting to them. We used to see them 
about, wearing the bronze V which 
marked their standing. But to-day, when 
they came through the ranks of that great 
crowd, it all seemed to come home on us 
what they stood for—these splendid old 
men. It is no shame to say that many 
eyes were moist as we cheered them. We 
are too liable to forget “ the man who 
carries the gun.” Alas, many a Mutiny 
veteran has died in the poor-house. But 
that day at any rate they must have felt a 
reward for all the toil and suffering as that 
roar of cheers followed their course, and 
a hundred thousand men reverently stood 
up to greet them. 

At last the King came, in his royal robes, 
with an escort of the Guards and of native 
cavalry. He was punctual—he always is, 
with truest courtesy. He took his seat 
on the throne facing the smaller stand, 
said a few words of welcome, and sat to 
receive the homage of the princes, who 
came up one by one. 

And here occurred an incident that has 
caused more discussion than almost any¬ 
thing that happened at the whole Durbar. 

It was arranged that the native princes 
should go up in an order settled according 
to the size of the territory they rule. So 
first of all came the young Nizam of 
Hyderabad. He advanced, amid cheers, 
made his courteous “ salaams ” to the 
King and Queen, and moved off sideways, 
without turning his back to his Sovereigns. 
No gentleman in the world has better 
manners than a cultured Mohammedan; 
and all this ceremony of homage had been 
carefully rehearsed; the Nizam did his 
part to perfection. 

The next to come was a Hindoo prince, 
a Mahratta, the Gaekwar of Baroda. And 
suddenly a buzz of angry comment ran 
round the stand. What had happened ? 
This. The Gaekwar had gone forward in 
a jaunty, casual fashion, “ salaamed ” once 
to the King, ignored the Queen altogether, 
and then turned his back and walked 
away! There were fierce mutterings; 
“ deliberate impudence,” cried the men 
who knew India well; “playing to the 
gallery—showing off for the favour of the 
revolutionary party”; “he ought to be 
deposed, or have his salute altered from 
twenty-one guns to about nine ”—such 
were the exclamations that broke out. 

There was no doubt that men were 
really angry. Since then the Gaekwar has 
written a letter of most humble apology. 
He said he did it “ in confusion,” that 
only the Nizam had gone before him, and 
he had not time to collect his thoughts. 
We will hope it was so. But the worst of 
it is that the Gaekwar has not behaved 
loyally on other occasions. For some years 
past there has been a series of murderous 
articles issued in the native Press; sedi- 
tionist leaders have urged the people to 
use bombs, and kill all the English they 
can. And the Gaekwar alone of all the 
native princes has shown any friendliness 
to men of this stamp. So it was a most 
unfortunate incident, somewhat spoiling 
the feeling of the Durbar. 

It took nearly two hours for the princes 
to do homage, even though they came in 
batches at the end. Few of us realise 
what an enormous part of India (nearly 
one-third, with about sixty million in¬ 
habitants) is even now not British soil, but 
ruled by its own princes and rajahs. (And 
a funny lot of titles they have : Rajah and 
Maharajah, Rani. Begum, Khan, Jam, 
Nizam, Gaekwar, Peshwa, and so on.) The 
little rajah we had noticed, when his turn 
came, received a great round of applause. 
But perhaps the most popular of all was 


the Begum or Queen of Bhopal, who rules 
her State splendidly. She is a “pur¬ 
dah ” woman, and may not show her face; 
but in her long cloak, with openings for 
the eyes, she was present at all that went 
on—she did not mean to miss the fun ! 
And the other was the Indian who showed 
Englishmen new points in their own 
national game, that most wonderful of 
batsmen, Prince Ranjitsinhji. He has 
now put on a lot of weight, and wears the 
title of the Jam of Nawanagar; but look¬ 
ing at him there could be no mistake—he 
was the same “ Ranji ” of old. 

We had our own private adventures that 
day, in getting back from the Durbar. It 
was held about six miles out from Delhi; 
and some of us scrambled for places in a 
train that said it would run straight 
through, and some others of us walked— 
and the walkers took less time than the 
train! And this in spite of the fact that 
we did not walk by the most direct route, 
but went round to see some famous Mutiny 
spots we had not yet been able to examine. 

But there was one more event of that 
great day that I must tell about. After 
the King and Queen drove away the 
European visitors mostly began to think 
at once of trains and getting something to 
eat. But not so the natives. In one great 
flood they crossed the amphitheatre to the 
“ Shamiana,” where stood the vacant 
thrones. And there humbly and reverently 
they “salaamed” to the very seat where 
their King had sat! And some of them 
went through acts of “ puja,” of actual 
worship. And later on, when the King 
went to Calcutta, the same thing took 
place : natives even gathered up the soil 
where his foot had pressed, as sacred soil. 
It is hard for us to realise what this royal 
visit has meant to the peoples of India. 
We were having a talk with a native in 
a train, and he said that it is part of 
Hindoo nature to worship a King, and re¬ 
gard him as the sacred embodiment of all 
that is good. 

Truly, King George’s idea of visiting 
India was what it has been called, 
“almost an inspiration.” 

(To be continued.) 

jt jr jr 



Goins Back to School. 

" rater’s promised me ten shillings if I get to the 
top of my class, and Uncle Dick’s offered me ten 
shillings if I get my second-fifteen Colours. A chap 
can't possibly do both in one term, so I think I’d 
better devote all my attention to winning UncleDick's 
half-sovereign ! ” 
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[Words and Music by J. H. F. 




Accel. 



Should those strange acoustics miss you, 
Be about 

When a Past r. Present issue 
Hangs in doubt; 

As the winning hit we’re scoring 
You’ll hear the echoes roaring 
*' Run it out / ” 


Would roil ret of sufferings aurai 
Drain the cup ? 

Though Howitzers joined in quarrel 
With a Krupp, 

You’d never hear their growling 
When once the School starts howling 
" Follow up l" 


But for finest of ear-achers 
Choose the day 

When the Honourable Speech makers 
Have their sav. 

When the “ Half ” requested’* given. 
To frenzy echo's driven : 

“ Hip hooray l ” 


Note. —To obtain the “cumulative” effect, the Chorus is to be taken up by half-sections. In verse 4, only the 

Hooray ! is to be repeated. 
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The Fourth-Form Master. 


C rosby is strong on mysteries. He has 
an enormous appetite for them. It 
makes no difference to him if what he has 
discovered turns out to be a mare’s nest; 
he is as buoyant as a cork, and bobs up 
again presently with something entirely 
new and exclusive. Fellows call him the 
“ Sleuth.” It was Crosby who was going 
to prove to us that Dicksdn, the gardener’s 
new boy, was really the confederate of a 
notorious burglar. There was only one 
link missing in the chain of proof, Crosby 
said. As if it wasn’t plain to anyone with 
an eye in his head that a youth with feet 
like Dickson’s could never be of any earthly 
use to an eminent house-breaker ! For the 
profession, I remarked, demanded of its 
followers that they should be light, nimble, 
and reasonably athletic—and Dickson was 
none of these. 

What I am going to tell of, however, be¬ 
longs to a time when we didn’t know our 
Crosby so well. We had just got back to 
Greyfriars after the summer holidays, and 
a batch of us, including the Sleuth and 
Broadbent and myself, were to have our 
remove into the Fourth Form. This was 
more than usually interesting, because old 
Formby, the Fourth-Form master, had left 
for Canada at the end of the summer term, 
and we were curious to see how the new 
man would shape. 

His name was Stansfield. He was big 
and clean-shaven—whereas Formby had 
been short and had worn a kind of mous¬ 
tache—and he had a way with him that 
seemed to dishearten any fellow who felt 
like “ trying it on.” After morning school 
I said to Broadbent, as we strolled down 
to the playing field, “ Well, what do you 
think of it ? ” 

“ Looks as if it won’t stand any 
rot,” replied he, in an aggrieved tone of 
voice. 

At Greyfriars we don’t begin footer quite 
at the beginning of the Christmas term— 
there is always some cricket going on, and 
at least one match before the end of Sep¬ 
tember, so that to-day fellows were busy 
at the nets, and we went to look at Stans¬ 
field, who was having a few from Barton— 
that’s the school captain—and Lawrence. 
There was no denying that he could bat. 
“ I hear he just missed his Blue at Cam¬ 
bridge,” Broadbent said. “ Then he only 
missed it by inches,” I replied; “ see how 
easy he makes Barton look, and yet Barton 
is sending down some of the best, as pos¬ 
sibly you may know.” 

At this point the Sleuth arrived, with 
an air that was important but cautious. 
Beckoning us aside, he regarded us both 
very solemnly, and then said in what he 
meant to be an impressive voice, “ Mark 
my words—I’ve seen that man before!” 
Thereupon he disappeared. I observed to 
Broadbent that it was nothing wonderful 
even if the Sleuth had seen him before—it 
might have happened to anyone; but 
Broadbent said, “ When the Sleuth speaks 
in that way we must look out for develop¬ 
ments.” So we proceeded to keep our eyes 
open for them. 

One day—the week after—I was crossing 
the quad and saw the Head and Stansfield 
talking together. I passed pretty close— 
not that I would listen on purpose—but I 
heard the Head say, “ I don’t care about 
it much, but, of course, I won’t stand in 
your way.” 

Next morning when we came in to First 
Lesson we found that Woodford was to 


By E. M. JOHNSTONE. 

take us, and heard that Stansfield had gone 
off on business. 

I glanced at Crosby, who looked tremen¬ 
dously knowing. For all that he failed 
miserably in his construe, and we didn’t 
get a chance of talking with him until 
afternoon. It was half-holiday, and the 
Sleuth proposed a walk—“ for,” said he, 
“there were weighty matters to consider, 
and there was a Latin proverb familiar to 
all of us which said, ' Solvitur ambu- 
lando.’ ” I think the Sleuth might have 
left Latin alone after his morning’s per¬ 
formance. 

The road we took led us over Pike’s Hill, 
and when we had reached the top of that 
eminence, Broadbent, who is built on 
generous lines, suggested a rest. We 
agreed. Clearly the Sleuth was brimming 
over with news, and now would be a good 
time for him to unburden himself. 

“ I told you, I think,” he began, “ that 
I had seen the man before. Look at this ! ” 
and he drew from an inside pocket one of 
those postcard photographs. There, sure 
enough, in sugar-loaf hat and the other 
trappings of the craft, was Stansfield, and 
underneath ran the legend ‘ Cousin 
Willy.’ ” 

“ You see! ” said the Sleuth, “ he is a 
pierrot! My people were staying at Scar- 
pool this summer, and sometimes I used to 
go and listen to these blighters when I had 
nothing better to do. I remember our 
man’s specialty was a song called ‘ Dan 
the Burglar.’ I bought this photo from 
him one day. ‘Cousin Willy’ is what 
they call his nom de guerre. Now what do 
you make of that ? ” 

Here was a staggerer. Broadbent 
gasped. I couldn’t even do that. “The 
next thing,” went on the Sleuth, with ani¬ 
mation, “ is, why does he do it ? And what 
are we to do? My theory is that he has 
had reverses—his people hard-up, I mean— 
in a hole—and Stansfield is working all he 
knows to put things straight again. If 
so, it’s jolly plucky of him, and, after all, 
you know, there’s nothing disgraceful in 
playing the clown at a sea-side place. Some 
of these chaps are quite clever, and Stans¬ 
field’s song was a ripper. It goes like 
this,” and the Sleuth favoured us with a 
few bars. “ Well,” he resumed, “ I pro- 

ose that we keep the thing to ourselves, 

ecause Stansfield isn’t a bad sort ap¬ 
parently, and other fellows mightn’t look 
at it in the same way as we do.” 

Then I remembered what I had heard 
the Head saying, and observed that prob¬ 
ably old Bertram knew. “ What makes 
you think that?” asked the Sleuth. I 
told them, and he replied in tones of dis¬ 
gust, “Just like old Bertram! Never 
been known to give anything freely and 
generously and with a good will.” Here 
Broadbent interposed. “ I don’t know 
about that. Don’t you remember what 
happened that time you emptied the ink¬ 
pot over young Ridsdale’s beautiful fair 
hair ? I seem to recall that Bertram gave 
freely and generously enough then.” 

Crosby ignored the aWusion, and con¬ 
tinued : “ It’s as clear as daylight. The 
season is about over, and Stansfield’s 
benefit is due, so he must have been ask¬ 
ing old Bertram for leave to go over to 
Scarpool and take his part; and what’s 
more, I saw his portmanteau on the land¬ 
ing, and ‘ Scarpool ’ was on the label. 
Lastly, I passed him in the drive when he 
was going to the station, and just by acci¬ 


dent I happened to be whistling a bit of 
‘ Dan the Burglar,’ and I said, as a test, 
* Good luck, sir. Hope you score 
heavily.’ ” 

He looked at me hard and seemed a 
little annoyed, but only answered, 
“ Thanks ! Depends a lot on the weather.” 

“ As Stansfield sees that we know,” 
pursued the Sleuth, “ he must be a bit 
uneasy in case we give him away, and 
our first business is to set his mind at rest 
on the point.” 

Next evening, after prayers, the follow¬ 
ing note was carefully drawn up, and 
placed in the Fourth-Form Master’s 
letter-box. 

“We, the undersigned, know who 
Cousin Willy is, but beg to assure him 
that his secret is safe with us. 

“ Crosby. 

“ Broadbent. 

“ Darnton.” 

Stansfield was absent three days, and 
the fourth morning found him in his usual 
place at First Lesson. We had taken some 
pains with our “ Csesar ” for this occasion, 
having agreed that to do so was to choose 
the lesser of two evils. Any closer con¬ 
tact with Stansfield than was involved in 
the usual form lessons was not to be risked 
just then : the situation was too delicate. 
Our suspense was ended that day, how¬ 
ever, for just after the four o’clock bell 
went, Stansfield said, “ Crosby, I want to 
see you in my study a moment, please.” 

I must say that for a fellow who has no 
secrets from us, Crosby was not at all 
communicative about the interview that 
followed. It was not until a good while 
afterwards that I was able to make out 
what really happened. No doubt the 
Sleuth felt that he had cut rather an in¬ 
glorious figure in the affair, and wished to 
forget it as soon as possible. 

“ Crosby,” Stansfield had said, “ as 
your name seems to be the leading signa¬ 
ture to this extraordinary missive, I have 
asked you here to give me an explanation 
—if you can.” 

For answer the Sleuth drew out his 
trump card—I mean the photograph of 
Cousin Willy. Stansfield looked at it for 
quite a while, and then something seemed 
to begin to dawn on him. “ I see, you 
really think that I and this—this mounte¬ 
bank here, are one and the same person ? ” 

“ We thought it was you, sir.” 

“ What an extraordinary delusion ! 
Though I must admit the photograph does 
bear some resemblance. Ah! that ex¬ 
plains your greeting, I suppose? I was 
puzzled at the time to think how anyone 
could have got to know why I was going 
away. But I think you said something 
about making a score, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, I meant making a ‘hit’— 
that is, getting a good haul—we thought 
it was your benefit you were going to sing 
at, sir.” 

Stansfield could contain himself no 
longer, but went off into a peal of hearty 
laughter, and the Sleuth, hugely relieved, 
felt he was safe. 

“Crosby.” said Stansfield, “you are a 
very foolish person. On the strength of 
a chance resemblance between myself and 
a certain artiste you have built up a fan¬ 
tastic theory without a shadow of real 
proof. Dr. Bertram was good enough to 
give me leave of absence to go and play 
for my club in the closing match of the 
Scarpool festival, and that was why I was 
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puzzled by your remark, as I had not told 
any of the boys on what business 1 had 
gone, and I don’t think Dr. Bertram 
would have done so. What I said about 
the weather referred to the state of the 
wicket : you were no doubt thinking of its 
effect on the ‘ house.’ A look at the 
cricket reports in the daily papers would 


probably have saved you from falling 
into this ludicrous mistake. Well, that’s 
all, I think, Crosby. You have shown 
considerable ingenuity—of the misdirected 
sort. Perhaps for a change you will turn 
your talents in the direction of your form 
work. There is great room for improve¬ 
ment there, I’ve noticed. As you say 


that you and your confederates have kept 
your precious theory to yourselves, and as 
you have afforded me a certain amount 
of amusement, I’ll consider the incident 
closed now.” 

And so the crestfallen Sleuth departed 
to meditate on the deceptive nature of 
chains of proof. 



GOLDEN HORSESHOE: 

A YOUNG PROSPECTOR’S ADVENTURES IN THE DESERT LAND OF WEST AUSTRALIA. 


O N a certain blazing hot afternoon, 
which it requires no effort of 
imagination to ascribe to a country like 
Australia, a well-built athletic young 
man jumped from his horse before the door 

of a block of wooden offices in-Street, 

Perth. They are not wooden ones now, 
for the prospecting company that has fol¬ 
lowed in the steps of the pioneer concern 
has fine offices of brick, with brass plates 
and glass partition doors, and all the 
luxuries of modern business. But in the 
early days—the days back to which the 
reader is asked to transport himself in 
mind—anything would do for concerns 
that did not know how’ long or short their 
existence might be, and which sprang up 
like mushrooms and died out like springs 
in the desert. 

The young colonist first inspected the 
exterior of the office, and then, apparently 
satisfied, he tethered his horse to a post 
set by the roadside for that purpose, and 
went without further hesitation into the 
little office. A long, bony fellow sat at a 
made-up desk, pretending to write; as a 
matter of fact, he did not put down a word 
from the moment the sound of hoofs struck 
his ear till the young man entered. Then 
he immediately assumed a busy attitude, 
which he kept up for three minutes before 
laying down his pen to inquire what the 
firm could do for the young man. As 
manager of a prospectors’ financing com¬ 
pany, you see, it was necessary to make a 
slight show of reluctance in starting out 
to deal with the parties who undertook the 
adventurous part of the work. 

‘‘ Weel, young man,” he asked; ‘‘an’ 
what may be ye beesness wi’ the firm th’ 
day ? ” 

The youth took off his hat courteously, 
but presented a bold face and a frank pair 
of eyes to the Scotchman. 

” Got a vacancy for a prospector, may I 
ask ? ” he said. 

The manager stared a moment, struck 
by the quaint manner of asking; then, 
being an honest man himself, he burst into 
a North Country laugh. “ I’m thinking 
ye’re new to the game, my fren’ ”, he said 
when he had fully enjoyed it. “ There’s 
always vacancies in oor line o’ beesness, 
an’ a decided scarcity o’ applicants—if ye 
onderstand me.” 

” Well, that’s all right, then. I want 
to try my luck prospecting, and if you 
think I’ll do-” 

“Do! Oh! ye’ll do right enough; ye 
needna worry about that. 1 wish half the 
stuff that applied here was as promising in 
point o’ veesible capabilities. But, say, 
are ye sura ye want to go out yonder, 
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CHAPTER I. 

young man ? ” And the manager indicated 
by a nod in a vague direction the illimit¬ 
able desert of Australia that swallowed up 
men who were generally sick of everything. 

“ Quite sure,” returned the young man 
decisively. “ What are your terms ? ” 

The manager reached mechanically for 
a book, but his eyes were still lingering 
on the stalwart, healthy youth before him. 

He read out, also mechanically, a few ] 
terms that defined the legal relationship 
between company and would-be prospector, 
the principal of which were that the 
former found provisions for a specified 
period of time and took half the proceeds ] 
of the prospector’s luck, if any ; also that 
no liability in respect of life or limb I 
accrued to the former during such term of 
partnership. Having recited these, the 
manager looked the young man over once 1 
again, and finally commented : ( 

" Weel, I tak’ it ye know best. . . And 
hev ye adoombrated ye campaign ? ” > 

“Eh?” ] 

“ Hev ye made ye plans? I mean.” 

“Well; you see, it’s this way. Down 1 
at-’s Farm, where I started, there was 

? * 


a rumour gold had been brought back from 
out Crispin Level way. I’ve got to find 
the place by compass—and there’s a range 
of hills to guide me. That’s all. The 
rumour may be false, but it may happen 
to be true, too.” 

The Scotchman had half-closed his eye*, 
and now shook his head in grave doubt at 
mention of the name. He, too, it ap¬ 
peared, had heard the rumour, and he 
knew of men who had gone out there, bot 
had never seen an ounce of the gold with 
his own eyes. 

“ I don’t want to deescourage any young 
man from tryin’ his luck,” he said; “ but 
it sticks in ma mind it’s a bad gait ye’re 
goin’. As a matter o’ fact,” he added 
presently, “ that partic’ler line o’ route 
has got a bad name—rate o’ mortality is 
abnormal, an’ naebody kens why. Hev’ a 
drop o’ good Scotch ? ” 

The young man declined, with thank*, 
andafter ten minutes given up to particu¬ 
lars of business he shook the proffered 
hand and went out of the office into the 
hot sunshine again. 

(To be continued.) 

¥ 



Reflected Glory- 

NEW Boy : 44 Who is that chap who always swaggers about as if the place belonged to him, Jackson ? ” 
Jackson : 41 Oh, that’s Snobby. He got knocked down by the Duke of Middlesex’s motor, and ever sia* 
he's put on no end of side," 






Lesser Black Back Gulls Nest. Greater Black Back Gulls about a Fortnight Old. 

There are generally three eggs in a smaller than the male; but their plumage and directly they hear anything which 

nest; but sometimes only two, and very is exactly the same, the body and head frightens them, they at once run and hide 

rarely four. Incubation takes three and neck being pure white, and the back themselves. If there is not much cover 

weeks. The eggs generally vary a great and wings quite black. They do not to run into, they will bury their heads 
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The Greater and Lesser Black Back Gulls. 


By ELEANOR SH/FFNER. 


A mono the many varieties of gulls 
J\ there are none handsomer than the 
Black Backs. Of these there are two 
varieties— i.c. the greater and the lesser— 
and they are among the largest of the 
gull tribe. 

Both the varieties breed in the Scilly 
Isles, but the lesser in larger quantiti 
than the greater. The former nest 
nearly all the islands, but the best one 
Tor seeing them—also the easiest for land¬ 
ing—is Annet, which is an island of about 
forty acres, nearly the whole of which is 
-covered with thrift or sea pink. Among 
this the gulls nest by the thousand— 
their black-and-white bodies showing up 
well among the pink flowers. Unless 
great care is taken many nests are trodden 
into. 

It is always easy to see from a long 
distance off if there is anyone visiting the 
island by the hundreds of birds flying 
screaming overhead. One day when I 
was there it was “ blazing ” hot, and the 
birds were sitting with their mouths wide 
open, and I could hear them panting a 
long way off. I am sure 1 was quite 
-as hot as they were, if not hotter, with 
my head buried under the focussing cloth, 
so could feel for them! 

I found after 1 had been on the island 
for some time, and was keeping quite still, 
the birds seemed to get used to me. To 
get the accompanying photographs, I was 
-a very long time stalking, which I did by 
moving the camera forward, leg by leg, 
and crawling on my knees, stopping for 
a minute or so every time the bird showed 
signs of fear. At last I got to within a 
few feet of the bird; in fact, too close 
to be able to focus, so had to go back a 
little. The bird finally got so used to me 
that I came out from under the focussing 
cloth to remove some thrift which was in 
my way, and before I had returned under 
the cloth the bird was back on to 
her nest. 


deal in colour, no two eggs ever being attain their full adult plumage for five 
quite the same, some being altogether or six years. 

darker, and others more heavily marked. When first hatched the gulls are little 


Black Back Gulls on Annet. 

The greater Black Back is quite similar fluffy balls of down of a pale brown or 
to the lesser, except for being a good bit greyish-white, spotted with black. They 
larger. In both varieties the female is are able to run almost as soon as hatched, 
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into the crevices of the rocks. I very 
nearly trod on one one day, only just 
seeing it in time, as it was exactly the 
same colour as the rocks. 

As they get older their breasts, heads, 
and necks become whiter, and their backs 
blacker and less brown. At two years 
old the white parts are very nearly white, 
and their bills become nearly yellow; the 
latter finally became quite yellow, with the 
angle red ; in fact, this looks like a splotch 
of blood. Their beaks are very powerful. 

When resting these birds are very often 
to be seen standing on one leg, or else, if 
it is a nice dry spot, they will sit down. 
When feeding their young first they will 
swallow the food, and when digested will 
bring it up again and give it to the little 
ones; and when they have eaten as much 


as they require, the old bird will then 
swallow the remainder again. Their 
chief food consists of small fish cast on to 
the shore, Crustacea, shellfish, and marine 
worms. Like other gulls, they can often 
be seen patting the sands .at the edge 
of the water with their feet, their legs 
going at a tremendous pace. 

They are not at all beloved by the 
smaller birds, as they will kill and eat 
them. They can be seen sitting over the 
puffins’ holes waiting for them to come 
out, when they will seize them and kill 
and eat them. They are also very fond 
of young birds. One day I was watching 
a thrush feeding one of her young ones 
which had left the nest four or five days 
before, when down swooped a Greater 
Black Back Gull and killed and swallowed 


it whole, head first, feathers and all, be¬ 
fore I could get there to rescue it, and I 
was not very far away. One very fine 
old Greater Black Back had to be shot, as 
it killed so many rabbits. It is extra¬ 
ordinary how their throats expand, and 
the large-sized fish they are able to swal¬ 
low whole, a big mackerel going down with 
the greatest of ease. I find our tame ones 
much prefer fresh fish to stale, herrings 
and eels being their favourite food. 

All gulls are much liked by fishermen 
and sailors. They will follow the fishing- 
boats in hundreds, catching the fish offal 
that is thrown overboard. They have 
been known to save fishing-boats from run 
ning ashore in a fog, as by their plaintive 
cries from the cliff the crew knew they 
were near shore. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN; 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 


I x is not advisable to attempt much in 
the way of conjuring with spherical 
objects until facility has been acquired in 
the handling of coins; as for ball palming 
a greater delicacy of grip is essential, for 
which due preparation must be made by 
the initial training with coins. 

Balls varying in size from a marble to 
a billiard ball come within the range of 
manipulation, and the methods vary with 
the size. 

For a first attempt a ball of cork or 
enamelled wood is recommended. A cork 
ball by reason of its lightness and rough 
surface, gives an easy, firm hold for the 
palm. 

A ball of enamelled wood also gives a 
good hold if the hands are fairly soft, 
which, by a moderate amount of care and 
attention bestowed on them, they should 
be. It is scarcely necessary to emphasise 
the fact that for delicate sleight-of-hand 
work a natural care of the hands is of first 
importance. 

For a first attempt, a ball of about one 
and a-half to two inches in diameter will 
perhaps be found of the most con¬ 
venient size, but a trial will be the 
best guidance in this particular, as 
much depends upon the size and forma¬ 
tion of the hands. Afterwards balls of 
larger and smaller sizes can be experi¬ 
mented with, until a fair amount of free¬ 
dom in the palming of various-sized balls 
has been acquired. 

With a ball of the size indicated, the 
position for palming is the same as with 
a coin, and with a little perseverance the 
power of securing a firm grip upon the ball 
should be attained. A strong muscular 
effort is unnecessary, and in fact will be 
found ineffectual. The aim should be to 
hold the ball as lightly as possible. 

Many passes used in connection with 
coins may be executed also with balls. 

The hand to-hand pass may be made in 
the pretentious action of transferring the 
ball from one hand to the other, rolling 
the balls from the finger-tips into the 
palm under cover of placing it in the other 
hand. The hand into which the ball is 
supposed to be transferred, it should be 
remarked, must not be tightly closed, as 
this would be incompatible with the hold¬ 
ing of so comparatively bulky an object 


By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

CHAPTER X.—TRICKS WITH BALLS. 

as a ball. The hand, therefore, should be 
held as much as possible with the appear¬ 
ance of contracting tightly around a ball, 
not completely closed, but only partly so, 
as it would be if the ball were really con¬ 
tained in it. The back of the hand, of 
course, is turned toward the spectators. 

The “ French Drop,” already familiar in 
connection with coin conjuring, may also 
be applied, with no other modification than 
experiment may suggest, to balls of 
moderate size. 

Very small balls, of the size of ordinary 
marbles or thereabouts, are too incon¬ 
venient to be regularly palmed, and they 



fig. 35. 


are therefore held between the fingers. 
The most usual position is that shown in 
fig. 35, where it will be seen that the 
ball is gripped between the fleshy lower 
jointa of the second and third fingers. 

From this position the ball can be rolled 
by the thumb to the tip of the first finger, 
and from the latter position it can be with¬ 
drawn to the position of concealment— 
which is the move used in making a pass 
in conjunction with this method. 

When freedom has been acquired in the 
handling of cork and wooden balls, others 
of ivory, metal, or glass can be tried. 
These, by reason of their weight and 
polish, will at first be found more difficult. 


Really, however, when the hand grow? 
accustomed to the feel of the various sub¬ 
stances, the difficulty of handling the 
latter will be found more apparent than 
real. There is a certain amount of satis 
faction and safety in feeling something of 
weight in the hand. Very light balls— 
such as hollow celluloid ones, which are 
specially made and sold for use in con¬ 
juring—are easily allowed to slip on 
account of their insignificant weight. 

It is not desirable to handle balls which 
are uncomfortably large. Whatever may 
be gained in effect by the use of excessively 
large balls will be lost in lessened per 
fection of manipulation. The use of full- 
sized billiard balls can only be effectively 
adopted by performers correspond ingly 
gifted with what we may term a “ full- 
sized ” hand. 

A Trirk with Small Both. 

For this trick four small balls, alike in 
appearance, and of about the size of 
marbles, are required, though only three of 
the four are shown to the audience, to 
whom the existence of the fourth is un¬ 
known. This fourth ball is kept con¬ 
cealed between the lower joints of the 
second and third fingers, in the manner 
shown in fig. 35, and the three visible 
balls are taken one bv one and placed 
openly and deliberately in the mouth. 
The left hand is then closed and held with 
the back to the spectators. One of the 
balls is taken from the mouth, laid upon 
the top of the fist, and then, by gently 
opening the fingers, it is allowed to sink 
into the closed hand. The second ball is 
apparently taken from the mouth and the 
same process gone through. This time, 
however, the whole move is purely 
fictitious. Instead of really taking one 
the two remaining balls from the mouth, 
that concealed at the roots of the second 
and third fingers of the right hand :? 
rolled bv the tip of the thumb to the t.p 
of the forefinger and exhibited between 
that finger and the thumb. It is appar 
ently placed upon the fist as in the first 
case; and here a further deception takes 
place—the ball is rolled back into its 
previous position at the roots of th*’ 
fingers, and at the same time, under cover 
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of the right hand, the one ball in the left 
hand is squeezed out of the hand and 
allowed to rest upon the top of the first, 
where it appears as the second ball sup¬ 
posed to be put there by the right hand. 
Similarly this is allowed to sink slowly 
into the left hand, which apparently now 
contains two balls. A third ball appar¬ 
ently is taken from the mouth, placed upon 
the fist in the same way, and also allowed 
to fall into the hand. This is merely a 
repetition of the last movement in its 
entirety, and leaves matters just as they 
were before—with one ball in the closed 
left hand, one ball finger-palmed in the 
right hand, and two balls in the mouth; 
the state of affairs from the point of view 
of the audience is that the three balls—of 
which only they are cognisant—are in the 
left hand. The performer suddenly opens 
the left hand, retaining the ball therein by 
the finger grip, but keeping the palm 
towards himself, and makes a motion of 
throwing the balls into the air : the simul¬ 
taneous opening of the hand gives the 
appearance of the contents having 
vanished. The balls having thus appar¬ 
ently disappeared, they are reproduced in 
various ways; for example, the right hand 
may first reach up to the right ear and 
produce one ball apparently from behind 
it—this effect is produced of course by 
rolling the concealed ball to the finger-tips ; 
the second ball may be similarly taken 
in appearance from behind the left ear, 
the ball remaining palmed in the left hand 
being the one produced in this case, while 
the third is taken from the mouth : as 
two balls were Teally left in the mouth at 
the conclusion of their disposition, this 
development of the mystery requires 
no further explanation. One ball still 
remains in the' mouth, and the best 
way to get rid of it is to take one of the 
visible balls, make a feint of passing it 
into one of the ears or through the top 
of the head—really palming it, of course— 
and producing the one from the mouth as 
though it had made a passage through the 
head. With the reader’s knowledge of 
conjuring so far acquired, it is superfluous 
to add that the ball last palmed is finally 
disposed of by pocketing or laying it out 
of sight with the other balls. 

The Multiplying and Changing Balls. 

The apparatus for this trick consists of 
a polished ebonised wooden ball of about 
the size of a billiard ball and a couple of 
thin half-shells of papier-m&che fitting 
neatly over it, as shown in section in 
fig. 36. The shells externally are finished 
with a polished black surface to resemble 
perfectly the ball in conjunction with 
which they are used, and internally they 
are a dead white. 

The general plan of working the set is 
to place the shells one inside the other, 
and together push them just under the 
edge of the vest rather towards one side, 
say to the left. 

The trick commences by showing or 
producing the first ball —the ball. The 
solidity of the ball is demonstrated by 
knocking it upon the table, and it may 
further be handed for examination. 

Upon receiving it again, and while the 
back is momentarily turned to walk to the 
table, or under cover of the half-turn 
towards it, the two shells are taken from 
under the vest and palmed in the right 
hand. Both hands are brought together, 
and under cover thereof the two shells are 
brought over the ball. The ball may still 
be held so as to appear single, and the 
hands otherwise empty. Then, under 
cover of a slight wave of the arms, the 


ball is allowed to slip out of the shells and 
the two shells brought mouth to mouth 
with the forefinger and thumb of the right 
hand encircling the line of junction. Thus 
two balls apparently may be shown. The 
position of holding the hands is with the 
knuckles towards the spectators, the fore¬ 
finger and thumb of each hand encircling 
the balls. While apparently two are being 
shown the hand may be carelessly raised in 
such a way as to show the insides, and, 
indirectly, display the reverse sides of the 
balls. 

A further flourish is made, and the two 
visible balls are seen to have multiplied to 
three. At this point it is merely the one 
ball and the two half-shells held upon 
each side of it that are seen by the spec¬ 
tators. The rear half-shell is transferred 
under cover of the sweep of the arms from 
the right hand to the left, wherein it is 
held with the convex face turned to the 
front, leaving the two shells encircled by 
the forefinger and thumb of right and left 
hands respectively, and the ball in the 
centre supported by the finger-tips of the 
two hands on each side. 

The supposed “second” ball, as will be 
seen by the reader who has followed the 
description closely, is really the first repro¬ 
duced from under the shells by which it 
has been temporarily covered. It may 
therefore immediately upon production be 
knocked on the table to show that “the 
second, like the first, is perfectly solid.” 



When the three balls have been 
developed as above, a further effect may 
be produced by the apparent transforma¬ 
tion of one or two of the balls into an egg. 
The shells being flexible and of a dead 
white inside, as already remarked, by 
quickly reversing the face presented to the 
spectators under cover of a further sweep 
of the hand, and at the same time pressing 
with the fingers and thumb upon two 
opposite sides, the round shell becomes 
elliptical, and at a moderate distance a 
very fair representation of an egg is 
obtained. The hand cannot be held per¬ 
fectly still, or the deception would be 
apparent, but by keeping the hand gently 
moving while the egg is being shown and 
not presenting it for more than a short 
time, the illusion is passable. 

It will be obviou6 that, placing the real 
balls aside on the table, the effect of chang¬ 
ing to an egg may be performed with the 
two shells simultaneously, one in each 
hand. There is something to be said in 
favour of working the effect both with one 
and with two balls. From one point of 
view it is undesirable to repeat an 
effect : on the other hand, the fact of 
there being a change made in both hands 
keeps the attention divided between the 
two, and tends to prevent too close con¬ 
centration upon the one spurious egg. 

The termination of the trick lies in the 
reduction of the three balls to one, which 
is easily effected by taking them again in 
the position in which they were left at the 


point where the three were first developed 
—with a shell in each hand and the solid 
ball between the two, supported by the 
finger-tips—and withdrawing first the ball 
into the right-hand shell, and then placing 
the left-hand shell over the first and palm¬ 
ing off both shells. The trick may either 
end here or the ball may be finally 
vanished. 

If the performer has a large hand this 
may be accomplished by simple palming, 
but as the ball is rather large this will 
hardly be possible to some of our young 
readers. 

The following method of vanishing a 
ball may be used for the final vanish. 

The Dissolving Billiard Ball. 

In this trick a solid ball, which may 
be previously examined, is dropped under 
cover of a handkerchief into a glass of 
water. The shape of the ball can be dis¬ 
tinctly seen under the handkerchief, and 
it is distinctly heard to fall into the glass. 
After a few seconds have elapsed the 
handkerchief is removed, and nothing can 
be seen in the glass but clear water—the 
ball having completely disappeared. 

The illusion is effected by the use of a 
half-sphere of transparent glass, of such 
a size as to fit over the ball itself in exactly 
the same way as the papier-mache shells 
of the “ Multiplying Ball.” This is pre¬ 
viously pocketed or laid in a convenient 
position behind a larger object on the 
table. Asa jug of water will naturally be 
at hand, this will conveniently serve the 
purpose. After the glass has been filled 
with water and due remark made upon the 
freedom from trickery of the former and 
the genuineness of the latter, and while 
the ball is being examined, or the attention 
of the spectators otherwise engaged, the 
glass shell is gained possession of and 
palmed. The ball is then taken at the 
finger-tips of the hand in which the shell 
is concealed, holding the hand so ihat the 
shell cannot be seen, and the handkerchief 
thrown over it. Under cover of the hand¬ 
kerchief the glass shell is noiselessly 
slipped over the ball, and both together 
seized through the handkerchief from the 
outside. Both hands are indirectly shown 
empty, and then, to show that the ball is 
actually in the handkerchief, the latter is 
raised on one side by the disengaged hand, 
the ball meanwhile being held as before, 
and with the side not covered by the shell 
alone exposed; the other side, with the 
shell, being kept turned to the rear and 
out of sight. In replacing the handker¬ 
chief, the ball is allowed to fall from the 
shell into the right hand, which palms it. 
The shell is gripped at the sides by the 
fingers of the left hand and held with the 
concavity downwards and the folds of the 
handkerchief falling around it, giving the 
appearance of the ball being beneath the 
handkerchief as before. 

The shell is brought over the inouth of 
the glass of water and the folds of the 
handkerchief draped around the glass, so 
that for the time being it is concealed. 
It is announced that the ball is to be 
dropped into the glass of water, and atten¬ 
tion requested that it may be heard to 
fall. By releasing the shell and allowing 
it to fall into the glass, the outward 
appearance and the sound of the fall give 
colour to the performer’s statements, and 
convey to the minds of the spectators the 
impression that the ball is actually in the 
glass. 

The trick is now practically done, and it 
only remains to enhance the effect by a 
little judicious acting to enforce the sug¬ 
gestion that the ball is dissolving in the 
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water. Upon removing the handkerchief, 
the glass to all appearance is empty with 
the exception of the water, and it may 
be carried down to the spectators and 
shown around. Only by close inspection 
can the presence of the shell be detected, 
and providing the glass is kept slightly 
moving all the while, the risk of too keen 
scrutiny is avoided. 

The palmed ball may at a convenient 
opportunity be pocketed, “ vested ” (».e. 
pushed up under the edge of the waist¬ 
coat), or gathered into the folds of the 
crumpled handkerchief and laid aside 
with it. 

If shown as a finish to the previous 
trick, it should properly terminate at this 
point, but if performed as the main trick 
a reproduction of the ball is desirable, and 
this may be by way of the “Ball Box” 
(Chapter n. fig. 3), or any other means 
at the fancy of the performer. 

The Transposing Bulls. 

Two balls of different colours are 
wrapped in separate squares of newspaper 
and placed at a distance apart. Although 
the original positions of the balls are 
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I t is six o’clock a.m., and the good ship 
Arabia is plugging her way eastward 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

A shock-headed Britisher, clad in py¬ 
jamas and dressing-gown, stands bare¬ 
footed on the deck that has just been 
swabbed down, and blinks his sleepy eyes 
towards the rising sun. 

He is not alone, for numbers of silent 
lascars are squatting about the deck, where 
they are shining knobs and cleaning rails, 
and generally polishing up. 

The face of the solitary white man is 
keen with interest, for he has nearly 
missed one of the desires of his life. He 
has been saved from the disappointment 
that he would have felt had he arrived at 
Gibraltar in his sleep, so to speak. 

Yesterday was a great day, too. Points 
of land had been picked out and named 
by passengers. The names were not 
always correct, but that did not matter 
much. 

He of the white face had been more 
discreet, and when the surgeon, the chief 
officer, and the deck steward all called 
the same point by one and the same 
name, he was satisfied that he was, in very 
truth, looking at the revolving light of the 
lighthouse that stands on Cape St. Vin¬ 
cent. Being a Britisher, he joyfully re¬ 
minded himself of that glorious fight in 
which—after a hard struggle that lasted 
throughout the day—twenty-seven larger 
ships admitted that they had been de¬ 
feated by fifteen small English ships. That 
was on February 14. 1797. 

During the night the waters on which 
Trafalgar was fought had been left behind; 
and now. with Africa in view to star¬ 
board and Spain on the port, the young 
traveller is revelling in geography—for 
perhaps the first time in his life ! 

To be steaming between two visible 
continents, with an ocean behind him and 
the morning sun in front, was to b? con- 


shown to remain undisturbed up to the 
very last moment, they are subsequently 
found, upon unwrapping the two parcels, 
to have changed places. 

Fair-sized balls are used—the larger the 
better; and the distinctive colours em¬ 
ployed are most conveniently red and black 
respectively. 

About the balls there is nothing unusual, 
but the papers are subjected to a somewhat 
elaborate preparation. Two squares of 
newspaper, sufficiently large easily to 
envelop one of the balls, are pasted to¬ 
gether all round the edges, with a piece 
of black glazed paper between the two, 
and the pasted edges when dry carefully 
cutoff, making the whole look like a simple 
sheet of paper. Two other sheets are simi¬ 
larly pasted together, with a piece of red 
glazed paper, of as nearly as possible the 
same hue as the red ball, between the two 
surfaces. 

In wrapping the balls, care is taken to 
place the red ball inside the black paper 
and the black ball in the red paper, to 
ensure which it is well to make some dis¬ 
tinctive mark upon one of the papers, 
easily recognisable by the performer, but 
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“ Gib ”; 

OR, SIX WEEKS ON A ROCK. 

By F. J. HARWOOD, 

Author of " Fun under Canvas," etc. 

scious of the immense difference between 
a map of God’s world and the world itself. 

“ What is that point ahead, steward, 
do you know ? ” 

Tips will soon be due, and the steward 
is affable. 

“That, sir?—that’s Tarifa. Gibraltar 
comes next; and if you look carefully-” 

But the inquirer is already “ below,” 
and is throwing the remainder of his kit 
into his bag. This done, he again bounds 
up to the deck, to the evident astonish¬ 
ment of the lascars. 

Would you know the name and title of 
this excited idiot? C’est moi. 

The morning mist began to clear. The 
whistle of the lascar boatswain called his 
gang to the bow anchor, and the rails were 
soon down. 

Then the ship slid (that’s the word) 
into quieter waters, and the Rock was 
presently discovered sliding towards us. 
Later on we could detect signal-stations, 
walls, towers, bastions, batteries—and I 
don’t know what else. 

Three nights ago we had all been 
awakened by the sudden stopping of the 
ship’s engines at midnight, to set down 
the mails and the pilot off the Isle of 
Wight. The engines had again stopped, 
after three days of steady work, and now 
we were very wide awake. 

Then the chief officer stepped forward. 
That meant business. 

There was a groan (the donkey-engine 
was braying!); then I saw an enormous 
chain crawling into a hole in the deck, 
and making a mighty fuss about it. The 
great anchor then stretched its arms, lifted 
itself from the deck (with assistance, of 
course), and slowly disappeared overboard. 

Passengers were sent below to breakfast 
and. as we sat there, the Rock seemed to 
be floating slowly past the portholes. As 
a matter of fact, the arms of the anchor 


unnotriceable to tho eyes of the unin- 
structed. While screwing the corners of 
the paper tightly together around the balls, 
the two parcels are held in one hand 
and so manipulated that the spectators 
naturally become confused as to the con¬ 
tents of the two packets, and cannot with 
certainty judge which contains the red and 
which the black ball. To show that there 
is “no deception,” the performer tears 
open the paper of each parcel slightly, 
revealing the coloured glazed paper be¬ 
neath, which, moulded around the enclosed 
ball, is taken by the spectators to be the 
ball itself. As black paper surrounds the 
red ball and red paper the black ball, the 
impression conveyed to the spectators is 
that the two parcels each contain the ball 
of opposite colour to that really enclosed, 
and to produce the effect of their subse¬ 
quent exchapge of positions, it is only 
neoessary to pull off the wrapping paper 
from each ball and exhibit the balls them¬ 
selves. As the papers are removed, they 
should be crumpled in the hand and 
thrown aside. 

(To be continued.) 
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were still groping about on the bed of the 
Bay, seeking for something on which to 
hang. Then we stopped, and I was soon 
walking the streets of Gibraltar—that 
noble fortress which, as the Spanish 
geography book says, is “ temporarily 
in the hands of the English ! 

Here are a few of the “ things seen ” 
by a London landlubber. 

It is Saturday afternoon. Here comes 
a covered cab, or what passes for a cab. 
The local picture postcards call it a 
“ hockney carriage.” Any name would 
do. This particular one is full of Jack 
Tars, who are gripping the rigging for all 
they are worth and are shrieking with a 
laughter that is catching. The roads are 
a bit rocky hereabouts, and the rivets are 
shaking loose as the cab “ jumps ’’ the 
ruts in the road. It is an adventurous 
voyage, and, at one point, the wretchedly 
lean horse is being shoved downhill by 
the brakeless vehicle that jolts along 
behind it. A naval gymkhana is being held 
to-day at North Front, and Jack is going 
—in state. 

The next cab carries a cargo of soldiers, 
for the admiral has issued a general invi¬ 
tation, and Tommy Atkins does not get 
over-much fun on The Rock. There isn't 
room for much. I think I agree with the 
Army chaplain who said to me, " The 
British soldier is still a very fine chap, 
and when he is stationed abroad—in a 
confined place like this, for instance—he 
is giving up more for Old England than 
people are aware of.” 

It does one good to see Jack and 
Tommy careering about The Rock as 
though the place belonged to them. And 
so it does! 

Next picture, please. 

It is evening. The narrow business 
street is “ swarming alive ” with soldiers, 
sailors, Moors. Spaniards, Jews.“hockney ” 



“ Gib." 

two teams of naval officers were playing 
“soccer.” The goalkeeper belonging to 
one of the sides had obviously been press- 
ganged. He wore a high collar and a 
blue serge suit—amongst other things, of 
course. His violet socks and swagger 
brogues gave a touch of smartness to his 
end of the field. He had evidently just 
been out to tea. 

I enjoyed looking at that game. I won’t 
say anything about the skill of the players, 
but for sheer pluck commend me to that 
beefy Briton who got to his feet, with a 
smile, after sliding, on his face, hands, 
and stomach, along a couple of yards of 
loose gritty earth. 

It was “ magnifique,” but it was not 
football in its nicest form. 

We are a strange people. Given some¬ 
thing that will bounce—or, failing that, 
something that will move when it is 
kicked—two Britons, on a desert island, 
would fix up a footer match, play it, and 
stick up the result on the nearest tree. 

One meets very interesting people at the 
hotels in a place like Gibraltar. For in¬ 
stance, I discovered that the sturdy young 
foreigner who sat at my table was a Bel¬ 
gian International soccer player. He had 
worked his way up through the various 
grades— Touts Petite, Scolaire, Troisieme, 
“Promotion,” and Premier —and had 
played for Belgium “ tree times.” He 
was a charming young sportsman, and had 
a modest matter-of-fact way of putting 
things. He told me that he once played 
against the Woolwich Arsenal First League 
team. He added, “ I did only touch the 
ball two times.” 

One more picture—a Spanish one. 

Imagine a parade-ground, of deep, loose, 
hot, and rather dirty sand, flanked on one 
side by low houses and on the other by a 
broken wall. 

When I arrived the wall was topped by 
crowds of Spanish men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. The crowds were somewhat closely 
packed at the points where the top of the 

* * 
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wall was flattest. I discreetly looked 
about for a “ reserved ” brick—and found 
one—on which I balanced myself. 

At the western end of the parade-ground 
an altar had been erected against a high 
garden wall. The altar was flanked by 
Spanish national flags. There were candles 
in plenty. The Human Catholic Bishop of 
Gibraltar celebrated a “ campaign mass,” 
and then the recruits belonging to the 
battalion of Cazadores de Chicklana swore 
allegiance to the colours. 

Representatives of the British garrison 
at Gibraltar having, by invitation, ridden 
through the Spanish gates and taken their 
places, there was much saluting and then 
a “ squeak ” from a trumpet. The soldiers 
sprang to “ Attention.” 

Three more “ squeaks,” and every 
soldier on parade capped and knelt to¬ 
wards the altar. 

Then came a lesson in patriotism; crowds 
of children were led to the centre of the 
parade. Then a colour party advanced 
and stood facing the children. From be¬ 
hind the.children a single file of recruits 
approached the flag. As each man reached 
the flag he “ uncovered ” and reverently 
kissed it. When all had done this an 
officer took up the end of the flag and, 
with arms uplifted, made an arch of flag 
and naked sword. Each recruit, again 
“uncovered,” walked under the two em¬ 
blems and rejoined the ranks. 

The Commandant then repeated the oath 
to the whole body of recruits. There was 
a thunderous shout—“ Yes, we swear.” 


I came back from Gibraltar a better man 
and a better Briton. I don’t want to be 
Spanish, and I don’t envy the Moor. I 
am proud of my countrymen and country¬ 
women who were “ at home ” at Gibraltar, 
and, when I play “God save the King” 
on that old wheezy school harmonium, I 
shall, in future, pull out all the stops and 
pedal hard with all my feet. 

$ 

Correspondence. 


cabs, London landlubbers, priests, police¬ 
men, mules, and muzzled dogs. 

A naval picket strolls solemnly down the 
middle of the road. The serious faces of 
the men forming the picket might lead a 
stranger to think that the fate of Gibraltar 
rested on their broad shoulders. As a 
matter of fact they are there to keep order, 
but that is a very easy task. The fleet 
and the garrison are doing themselves 
credit to-night. It is usually so. 

A merchant of sorts carries an enormous 
circular frying-pan, from which he cuts 
and sells slabs of pancake. (I worked out 
the cubical contents of that pancake before 
I went to bed, but I have lost the working 
and do not care to start afresh.) I should 
like to see a Westminster boy brought face 
to face with a Gibraltar pancake ! 

The scene changes. This big fellow 
with the straight back and noble beard is 
a Moor from over the Straits. His arms 
and legs are bare (fine calves those !); his 
shoes have no heels, and there is no green 
in his eye. Over his square shoulders he 
wears the old dressing-gown that I pre¬ 
sented to our charwoman at home two 
years ago come Christmas. I may be 
mistaken ! 

Oh the evening of my arrival I joined 
a stream of Spanish workmen who were 
making for Spain after their day’s work 
in the Government establishments of 
Gibraltar. We soon reached a gap in a 
high iron fence. The fence was covered 
with close-meshed wire sheets, and a vil¬ 
lainous brand of barbed wire was stretched 
across the top spikes of the fence. A 
monkey might climb that fence, but a man 
who essayed to do so would be well-nigh 
skinned in the attempt. This gateway is 
the entrance to the “ neutral ground ” that 
lies between Gibraltar and Spain. At the 
gate, and at intervals along the fence 
(which runs from sea to sea and is half 
a mile long) stand British sentries, watch¬ 
ing for the foe who never comes. 

Gibraltar is A “ free port,” and tobacco 
is cheap. I am told that dogs were once 
upon a time used for smuggling purposes 
by their Spanish masters. Tobacco was 
tied to the dog’s back at the British lines, 
and the dog was then sent home. This 
meant that the poor creature had to run 
the gauntlet of the loaded rifles of the 
Spanish sentries, who would shoot him at 
sight. Poor Carlo! 

If you want to know what a mule looks 
like when he is moderately worked and 
well-fed, go and see the Government mules 
at Gibraltar. Whenever I see a sleek 
Army mule I think of the fine description 
of one of them written by his command¬ 
ing officer, if I may put it that way. This 
particular mule was “ a great, grave mule, 
with a Roman nose and a head like a suit 
case.” The daily duty of this distin¬ 
guished creature was the haulage of Army 
stores. I feel sorry for that mule when 
I consider that he has to obey a puny man 
whose head is no larger than a turnip— 
and is much the same shape. A mule is 
very particular about what he drinks—that 
is more than I can say about some men 
with whom I am acquainted. 

I shall never forget one of Gib’s 
fiery-hot afternoons. It was hot. Sky 
and sea were deep blue. The puddles 
amongst the rocks looked like patches of 
Stephen’s ink. The flowers were gorgeous, 
and the flower-beds reminded me of the 
cover of a “B.O.P.” Christmas Number. 
After tea I strolled to the sea-wall to look 
at the Bay and wish myself in it. What 
was that shouting? What are those dull 
bumps? What is the scuffling I hear? 
A football match, as I’m an Englishman ! 

On the hard, bare pitch of beaten earth 


BT FELIX LEIGH. 

B ob was the Boy who Borrowed things. 

(The type will never die.) 

He borrowed tops and butterscotch. 

And marbles and mincepie. 

He borrowed anybody’s pen 
And stamps for writing home : 

He borrowed Smvthe’s best collar-stud. 
And Barlow minor’s comb. 

He borrowed Thompson's catapult. 

And in a week he got 
The same impounded by the Head. 

(A carelessly aimed shot 
Had starred a window-pane, you see.) 

He borrowed magazines 
To pad his jacket, for, of course. 

The Doctor gave him " beans.” 

He borrowed ” dollars ” from Fitzrock, 
Whose father “ fairly rolled ”— 

So Fit* was always telling us— 

In speculative gold. 

And when that source of wealth ran dry. 
He turned for £. s. d. 

To quarters far less opulent. 

And borrowed pence of me. 

He borrowed bang through ev’ry Term, 
And once he filled the cup 
By borrowing a fellow’s gamp 
The day that we “ broke up.” 

One thing lie never borrowed, though 
'Twas what he seemed to lack— 

He borrowed no one’s memory, 

And so he ne'er paid back I 


Iauulator. —You can use a catapult in your own 
garden providing you do not shoot beyond it; but 
you will never scare away birds with a catapult 
unless you are up and about before sunrise. 

E. J. Edwards. —We have already had a large folding 
coloured plate not only of steamship funnels, but 
of fishing-vessel funnels, in fact all the funnels, and 
we have also given all the house flags. 

Torquay. —The violin may be a good one, but it is a. 
copy and the label bears the copyist’s trade-mark. 

A SCHOOLBOT.— The florin is worth two shillings ; and 
anything with ” In memory of the good old days ” 
on it could not possibly be a coin. 

New Reader.—W hy write to us ? Write to Sir Isaac 
Pitman A- Sons, Amen Corner, and ask them for their 
list of books on the subject. 

AN Enthusiastic Reader and S. M.—Keep off it. The 
first essential is that you should be very quick at 
learning things by rote, and we can in no way 
encourage a would-be acto. who wants his memory 
improving. 

H. Powell. —A list of the companies can be found in 
the London Directory. Apply to the Secretary in 
each case. 

C. V. Rutherford. —1. It is a card counter, not a coin. 
2. Schneider’s “ Drv Batteries,” price 1*. l\d. post 
free of Percival Marsliall A Co., 26 Poppins Court, 
Fleet Street, K.C. 

T. F.—Probably of Samuel French, Limited, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, w.C. 

Q-. H. (New Zealand).—1. Corrected before your 
letter arrived. 2. Tlianks for the paper. 

E. T. S. (Sheffield).—1. Letters sent making suggestions 
are duly considered, but not necessarily answered 
here. 2. Competitions are now running, and 
others will be announced from time to time. S. The 
Editor's address U that of the paper, and that i» 
given in every part. 




PASSENGERS ARE 
REQUESTED NOT 
TO DISTURB THE 
MAN AT THE WHEEL 


Obvious. 


BRAVO! 

erred an Albert Medal of the Second Class on an aboriginal 
river, Australia, who saved the life of a policeman who had 
vere crossing a flooded river, the policeman on horseback and 
when the horse got into difficulties, and before the trooper 
e animal kicked him unconscious, and he was carried off by the 
laking good his escape, the native went at great risk to his 
nan's assistance, and swam ashore with him. 
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Among Chinese Pirates: 


E slept soundly, notwithstanding the 
strangeness of our surroundings, 
and when we awakened the sun was shin¬ 
ing brightly and our vessel was drifting 
along in company with numerous craft 
that had also left Do Shing at daybieak. 
Several rafts of firewood were steering an 
erratic course down the river, and a couple 
of Chinese launches scurried along with 
decks crowded with passengers. With 
the exception of a rakish-looking junk, 
which soon overhauled us—her crew evinc¬ 
ing great interest in our presence as she 
swept our quarter — we soon outsailed the 
others, and before long had left them far 
astern. 

After a good wash in a bucket of water, 
and a hearty breakfast, we settled down 
in lazy enjoyment to watch the river life. 
A quantity of cargo had been taken on 
board during the night, and our deck 
forward was now lumbered with firewood. 
An occasional steamer passed us on her 
way down the river, and all day long we 
met a variety of craft laboriously beating 
up against wind and current, making little 
headway. It was, however, all in our 
favour, and at the rate we were moving 
should have no difficulty in reaching Sam 
Shui in the morning. 

The day passed very pleasantly, and as 
the sun sank behind the hills we entered 
the beautiful gorge of Sam Yung—its 
mountainous sides and sharp curves pre- 


A TALE OF THE WEST RIVER. 
By WALTER PONTIN. 

CHA1TER VI. 

senting a magnificent scene in the waning 
light. As we glided under the overhang¬ 
ing rocks we lost the breeze, drifting slug¬ 
gishly along with the current; and as 
darkness fell side-lights were placed in 
position and a sharp look-out kept. 

John had just cleared away our dinner, 
and we were thinking of turning in, when 
a chorus of excited yells from the men on 
watch in the bow was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a grinding crash, as a shadowy 
vessel fouled our bows. Then followed 
a sound of scuffling and yells of terror. 
Hurriedly climbing to the poop, we could 
faintly see in the dim light cast from the 
side-lights a horde of men swarming over 
the rail forward, whilst the glint of steel 
and shrieKs of agony from the struggling 
mass of humanity told us that murder was 
being done. Even as we looked, spell¬ 
bound for a moment, they cut the hal¬ 
yards, bringing the sails down with a 
crash to the deck, and chaos reigned 
supreme. 

“ Pilates,” ejaculated John in terror. 
“ Hully up, massa; we escape in sampan.” 

Jerry and I immediately rushed to the 
assistance of the two helmsmen who were 
endeavouring to launch the little boat 
which swung under the counter, but 
even as we sprang toward them a rush of 
feet along the deck announced that we 
were too late. 

Seizing a bar from the windlass which 


stood near by, I called to the others to 
do likewise, and, throwing some lumber 
across the top of the steps that descended 
from the poop, awaited the onslaught. 
We were joined by the old Chinese cap¬ 
tain, but the two helmsmen sprang over¬ 
board, apparently preferring to take the 
chance of being able to swim to shore 
to the certainty of a pirate knife-thrust. 
We had not long to wait, for in a twink¬ 
ling they had mounted the steps and were 
hacking furiously at our barrier. 

“ Keep clear of their knives, Jerry,” 
I cried, “ and hit hard.” But although we 
dealt our blows fast and thick upon the 
heads that swarmed up the narrow stair, 
they seemed to make little impression. 

“ This is getting too hot,” said Jerry. 
“ Let us get back to the stern.” 

‘‘Come along, John,” I cried: but even 
as we turned to retreat several of the band 
gained the poop from the other side, and 
rushed at us furiously. A big fellow 
made a desperate lunge at me, and I felt 
a sharp burning sensation as my arm 
dropped useless to my side. Jerry dealt 
him a heavy blow that knocked him sense¬ 
less over the rail, but in falling he grasped 
blindly at John, and our faithful servant 
disappeared over the side locked in the 
pirate’s grip. 

At the same moment we were thrown 
violently to the deck. It was useless to 
struggle, and we lay expecting death at 
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The *Boy's Oturi Taper . 


every moment, but to kill us was ap¬ 
parently not their intention, for one who 
seemed to be their leader roughly gave 
an order and we were at once bound, 
gagged, and carried to their vessel, which 
during the m<-Mt had remained alongside. 
The old captain was also taken prisoner, 
but was left on the junk, where a heap 
of bodies showed that the crew, with the 
exception of any who had jumped over¬ 
board, had been ruthlessly slain. 

Our cords were loosened sufficiently to 
allow us to sit down on some boxes on the 
deck, and our captors then took the cap¬ 
tured junk in tow, and with huge sweeps 
propelled the vessels toward the bank. 
In the darkness we could faintly discern 
the huge rocks lining the gorge, and to 
our surprise we headed direct for these. 

When it seemed inevitable that we must 
crash into them, the vessels made a sharp 
turn round an outstanding pinnacle of 
rock that immediately obscured the en¬ 
trance. A large flare was now lit on the 
bow which showed a small stream ahead, 
winding through a deep ravine. 

Our gags were now removed, as we 
were now beyond hope of rescue. 

“Well,” said Jerry, “we have all the 
adventure we want now. But how do 
you feel, old fellow? ” 

“ I feel very faint from that stab on 
my arm.” I replied. “ It is bleeding still, 
and I feel I cannot keep up much longer.” 

“Here! You murdering cut-throat,” 
yelled Jerry to the pirate leader. “ My 
friend is wounded and needs help.” 

To our surprise he replied, “You 
keepee civil tongue or you wounded too.” 

“Oh! You speak English, do you,” 
continued Jerry. “ Well, if you don’t 
want to kill us, you had better cast loose 
these lashings from our arms, so that I 
can attend to my friend. We cannot 
escape with our legs bound.” 

Without replying he ordered one of his 
crew' to comply with Jerry’s request, and 
Jerry, ripping a strip from his shirt, 
examined and bound up my arm as best 
he could. 

“ It’s a nasty slash,” he remarked, 
“ but doesn’t appear to be deep. The 
bleeding has stopped now, and all you 
want is a good rest.” 

About an hour later the vessel came to 
anchor, the captured junk being moored 
close by. 

“ What are you going to do with us? ” 
I asked the pirate. 

“We takee you camp—keepee you till 
getum lansum,” he replied. “No pay 
iansum—killa you.” 

“ Please, then to get our clothes and be¬ 
longings from the junk,” said Jerry, “ for 
we cannot live on your vile food.” 

Again he gave an order without deign¬ 
ing to reply, and a number of men started 
off for the junk in a sampan. When they 
returned shortly afterwards, it contained 
our effects, and as soon as it reached our 
vessel’s side, we were placed in it. Our 
eyes were blindfolded by bandaging 
cloths about them, and some guttural 
order in Chinese was followed by the 
swish of oars, and we felt our boat 
moving. For some time I listened 
drowsily, but eventually dropped into a 
feverish doze. I awoke with a start as 
the boat bumped against something, and 
called to Jerry to know if he was all 
right. 

“ Yes, I’m all right, but jolly cold,” 
he answered. “ IIow is your arm ? ’’ 

“ It is throbbing and painful,” I re¬ 
plied. “ although T feel much better." 

Our conversation was cut short by our 
guards, and we felt ourselves being car¬ 
ried from the boat, and on being set down 


shortly afterwards the cords were removed 
from our legs, and we were grasped on 
either side by one of our captors, and 
led—or rather dragged—quickly along, 
for the stiffness of our cramped limbs 
made walking difficult. After leading us 
along a path which seemed to wind about 
a good deal, for about half an hour, as 
well as we could estimate, we came to a 
halt, and our bandages were removed. 

The first streaks of dawn were visible 
on the horizon, and by the feeble light we 
saw that we had stopped in front of a 
group of huts, w'hich were completely sur¬ 
rounded by a dense grove of bamboo which 
hid the encampment completely. 

We were at once conducted to one of the 


huts, which was built of bamboo and 
covered with matting, and with the ex¬ 
ception of a few mats strewn on the 
ground was entirely devoid of contents. 

After shackling our legs with iron 
fetters, they brought in our baggage and 
supplies, which the captain proceeded to 
examine; and after annexing our watches, 
money, and various articles that took his 
fancy, allowed us possession of the re¬ 
mainder. 

He turned to us as he left the hut and 
said, “ I send boy look afta you. Him 
speakum Englis. Later I see you boutum 
lansum.” We were then left alone to 
mediate upon our predicament. 

(To be continued.) 
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Jolly Prospect! 

TiKtenFr (with cherry gusto after inspection) : “ All 1 you want a good deal of attention, I see ; how long do 
your holidays last ? " 

BROWN (gloomily ): “ Only a week more.” 

DENTIST: “ Aha I Capital 1 We’ll just manage before you go back to school. But you must come every day t ** 
© © ® 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOLBOYS AT THE DELHI 

DURBAR. 

By the Rev. STACY WADDY, M.A. (Headmaster of the King’s School, Parramatta, N.S.W.). 


PART IV.—THE PEOPLE’S “MF.LA.” 

S ome of our party saw this in great 
luxury, as they were invited to the 
King’s Garden Party in the Palace of Shah 
Jehan, the grandest place ever built. They 
looked out from those high walls over the 
river flat below, and there they saw fully 
a million people visible at one look of the 
eye ! But the rest of the party (those who 
were not commissioned officers) went down 
into the “ mela ” itself, amongst the mil¬ 
lion; and they said it would give a good 
idea of it if you pronounced it like the 
French meUe. 

The idea of the “mela ’’ was to give a 
feast and entertainment to the common 
people, not only of Delhi, but the peasants 
who till the soil in all the States near 
Delhi. They had been brought by train- 
loads; to see the way they were packed 
was marvellous. Natives like to huddle up 
close together, and the chatter is like a 
monkey-house paying a visit to a parrot- 
cage ! But we were told that from one 
carriage meant to hold one hundred, three 
hundred and forty-two people were counted 
coming out! And, alas ! five were left 
inside, crushed or suffocated, quite dead. 

There was a custom practised by the old 
Moghul Emperors, such as the great Akbav 
and Aurung-zeb, of showing themselves 
daily to the common people from a fixed 
spot on the walls. So on this afternoon, 
after the people had had sports and amuse¬ 
ments and a feast, their Majesties came to 
the palace, put on all their royal robes 
and their crowns, and sat in State on the 
•wall, in the place that the Moghul Em¬ 
perors used for that purpose. For an 
hour they sat there; and it was really the 
most wonderful sight to see those great 
crowds of people flowing up, with the 
banners of their different States, and each 
State with its own colour of turban, to 
see their King and “salaam” to him. 
Acrobats danced and tumbled in front, 
sword-dancers leapt about in frenzied pan¬ 
tomime of battle. Gradually darkness 
fell. The gardens of the palace twinkled 
with electric lights; the cascades in their 
marble channels rippled and splashed over 
lights; fountains played softly in that 
balmy, soft Indian evening. Tt was fairy¬ 
land. And outside began a display of fire¬ 
works, the brilliant rockets and enormous 
Catherine-wheels lit ud the contented faces, 
search lights played on the crowd, and fire- 
balloons sailed away for miles on that still 
air. It was marvellous; so utterly dif¬ 
ferent from what one could imagine any¬ 
where but in India. None of us who saw 
it will ever forget that “mela.” It was 
almost more wonderful than the Durbar. 


PART V.—THE REVIEW'. 

“ Out here,” said the great Henry 
Havelock, “we fight in earnest.” And 
so, even though there must be a great 
review to greet their Sovereign at Delhi, 
not a man must be withdrawn from the 
places where one must ever be ready for 
war at a moment’s notice. Far away in 
the North-East is the Khyber Pass; and 
there a division of our Army is eyer ready 
to take the field, fully equipped, literally 
at a moment’s notice. And it made one 


wonder all the more at the majestic mili¬ 
tary display at Delhi, when one remem¬ 
bered that not a soldier was withdrawn 
from the critical points to be present. 

I have said nothing about the almost 
sacred historic places at Delhi. How 
they stir the pulse! How proud they 
make us that we are British! It is a real 
education to stand on the famous Ridge, 
the scene of the grimmest fighting almost 
in that grimmest of our wars, the Indian 
Mutiny. No place in India, except that 
battered, glorious old Residency at Luck¬ 
now, is quite so heart-stirring as the 
Kashmir Gate at Delhi. And then what 
place is so pathetic and tragic as the spot 
where John Nicholson fell—the narrow 
lane where he was shot, like Nelson, in 
the hour of victory? If there is another 
place to equal it, there is only one—that 
is, the room where Nicholson’s beloved 
master, Henry Lawrence, was mortally 
wounded in the Residency at Lucknow. 
On Lawrence's grave is the inscription 
by himself, “ Here lies Henry Lawrence, 
who tried to do his duty.” (Do you 
remember how that other hero, General 
Gordon, in his last letter from Khartoum, 
was thinking about Lawrence? He 
wrote: “I am quite happy, thank God, 
and, like Lawrence, have tried to do my 
duty.”) And outside the Kashmir Gate at 
Delhi stands the statue of the hero who 
led the charge on Delhi that glorious day 
in 1857; he stands looking along the path 
that he led his troops; and the inscription 
is proud in its absolute simplicity— 
there is nothing but the words, “ John 
Nicholson.” 

But though I have not mentioned these 
associations with the great Mutiny, yet 
they were in everybody’s mind all the time. 
It seemed strange to take a train to 
Hindu Rao’s House Station, or the Flag¬ 
staff, or to Najufgurh, ■where Nicholson 
fought his first brilliant battle at Delhi. 
But surely it was appropriate that the 
great review should take place on an old 
battlefield, the field of Badli-ke-serai. 

It had been intended that there should 
be a hundred thousand troops at Delhi. 
But the rain did not fall as usual, the 
fodder ran short, so many of the cavalry 
and artillery could not come for lack of 
fodder. Yet there were fifty thousand for 
the King to inspect; and, at least to us 
Australians, who see but few troops, it 
w’as a sight never to be forgotten. 

First, the King arrived, riding (we were 
proud to see) the splendid Australian 
horse Akbar that had been presented to 
him for the Durbar, a glossy brown, per¬ 
fectly trained. And with him as a guard 
was the most picturesque corps in India, 
perhaps in the world. It was the Imperial 
Cadets. Every man in it is of noble 
Indian blood, rajahs or rajahs’ sons, up to 
ages of about twenty-five. Splendid faces 
they had : splendid horses they rode; and 
their uniform of white and blue, crowned 
with a sort of horn of gold inset with 
pearls, was designed by Lady Curzon, and 
looked most picturesque. 

Accompanied by these, the King rode 
and the Queen drove along the two long 
lines, over a mile long, of foot, horse, 
artillery, and camel corps. Then he took 
his place at the saluting base, and the 
ground trembled as the troops stepped 


proudly past, amidst the hearty cheers of 
the crowds of spectators. It was our good 
fortune to be, as usual, in the front rank 
of those who watched; we saw all per¬ 
fectly, and it was indeed stirring 

But the climax of all came last. The 
infantry, British and native, Ghoorkha 
and Highlander, and Sikh-and Pathan, 
and all the rest, had marched by; the 
rajahs of the different native States had 
led their Imperial Service troops by (and 
among them we cheered our little boy 
rajah, bravely holding his sword at the 
salute, riding like a veteran ! Also another 
tiny rajah, who had to be held on a camel, 
but managed to hold his own sword !) The 
cavalry and artillery also had walked by; 
and now' came the climax. 

Far away it started with a muffled 
thunder of hoofs; and then, gathering 
pace, the officers leading with swords 
drawn, the horses stretching out at full 
gallop, yet the line perfectly kept, 
squadron after squadron of the finest 
cavalry in the -world thundered by their 
Emperor. How the crowd cheered. Yet 
better still was to come; the veiy ground 
trembled, and look ! there were the guns— 
at full gallop, crash and bump and rumble, 
in splendid line they went by, while the 
crow'd cheered itself hoarse. 

It was a fitting conclusion, to us, of the 
Durbar. We left Delhi that afternoon. 
Before the troops separated they massed 
together, and, with the roar of an ocean 
that could be heard for miles, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief called for “Three cheers 
for the King.” And we joined in—ay, 
that we did. 

So ended our share in the Coronation 
Durbar. We had many things still to see 
in India, about which I would like to 
tell the readers of the “ B.O.P.” 

We were hospitably and generously 
entertained at the fine La Martiniere 
College, Lucknow. We saw* that splendid 
ruin, the Residency at Lucknow, and that 
ghastly and horrible “ massacre-ghat ” at 
Cawnpore. We enjoyed our Christmas 
at Agra, guests of the Church Missionary 
Society there; and had a memorable ride 
of forty miles on bicycles to see Akbar’s 
old city at Futtehpur Sikvi (and nearly 
every “bike” punctured on the way 
home!) And, most interesting of all per¬ 
haps, we were the first party of schoolboys 
who ever went through the famous Khyber 
Pass, the passage from India to Afghani¬ 
stan. We met many well-known men. and 
now we are on our way back to good old 
Australia, and Sydney Heads will be a 
welcome sight, though our trip was so 
glorious. And of our whole party not one 
has been sick or sorry all the time. 

But it was about the Durbar I set out 
to write, and I must close. I hope that 
English boys will find something to interest 
them in the record of a trip by their 
Australian cousins, who get so few chances 
to see really' historic events, but who were 
lucky enough to see the Coronation Durbar 
of 1911. 

[THE F.N'P.] 
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GOLDEN HORSESHOE: 

A YOUNG PROSPECTOR’S ADVENTURES IN THE DESERT LAND OF WEST AUSTRALIA. 


T hree days had almost passed, and late 
in the afternoon of the third a soli¬ 
tary rider was urging his horse through 
“bush” that grew thicker with almost 
every step. He was solitary in the extreme 
sense of the word. A telescope would 
have revealed nothing within its range 
that was human, and Tittle but vegetation 
that could be said to be alive. For two 
days Effingham had not seen a soul; for 
sixty miles he had hardly seen a tuft of 
grass, till he struck the bush again. When 
he did, even the early sorry specimens of 
green that struggled for life in the hot 
sand looked as sociable to him as a corn¬ 
field in England would have done. This 
dry grass extended gradually into patches, 
and at last spread out in every direction, 
rooting deeper and growing higher till it 
took on the characteristics of that under¬ 
growth that forms a feature of Australian 
landscape. 

The crossing of the actual desert had 
been a horrible trial to him. Three times 
he had been on the point of turning back; 
and this, not through any lack of deter¬ 
mination—he had plenty of that left—but 
because reason had at these times put the 
question to him as to whether it was sense 
to endure hardships on such a slight 
foundation of rumour. He had paused, 
and his mind had travelled back to the 
farm, where he had liked the work, stiff 
as it was; and then to the saloon in town, 
where he had one day heard an up-country 
colonist speak the magical name, and 
another, to air his superior knowledge, say 
he knew just about where it was—or ought 
to be—if onlv one might stay the journey 
over the sand and carry “ tucker ” enough 
and water to last. This man had gone 
half-way himself once, and that had been 
enough for him. 

The fact that one man had tried, and 
failed, was just the factor Effingham 
needed to keep him at it. He made up 
his mind that, if it were possible, he 
would at least cross “the sand.” And 
now, having succeeded, he feit he must go 
on, and, as the next step, try to find the 
hills that were supposed to mark the rich 
spot. The improvement in the quality of 
the “ bush” was a good sign—it at least 
promised something better, and as his own 
spirits rose he tried to prick up those of his 
horse a bit. 

But Kitty, accustomed to plenty of 
water always, did not understand this ten- 
hour abstinence system and a spoonful at 
a time. She did her best to respond, but, 
like a balloon that has lost half its gas, 
her spirits kept on sinking. Effingham 
pulled her up to smell the grass, trusting 
to her instinct. Kitty was an expert in 
grasses, and, cropping a few leaves here 
and there at random, presently gave her 
master to know that the quality was some¬ 
what better. That, he guessed, meant 
water before long, and water now meant 
life to them both. 

As he put Kitty in motion again Effing¬ 
ham fancied there was a slight rise in 
the ground. A little farther on he could 
see it distinctly—a long, low ridge of sand 
that had probably been raised by a 
periodical wind. At its highest point the 
rider pulled up and looked ahead. Almost 


By E. FOWLER SMITH. 

CHAPTER II.—A FRIEND IN NEED—! 

immediately a half-cry of satisfaction 
escaped him. “Kitty, old girl!” he ex¬ 
claimed, moistening his dry lips to speak, 
“I see hills—blue hills! ” Kitty gave a 
snort, and swung her head round and 
back again. 

“ There’ll be water there, anyway,” he 
added. “ But it’s thirty miles yet, and 
that’s a long way, isn’t it, old girl? ” 

They went on for another fifteen 
minutes. Then Effingham’s attention 
rested on a patch of vegetation denser than 
the rest. He could not afford to throw 
away a chance, and turned off to inspect. 
Two hundred yards from it Kitty snorted 
again and threw up her head. 

“What is it?” the young man asked; 
“water? Ah, Kitty! you’ve the advan¬ 
tage of me. I only hope you’re right.” 

It turned out to be true. An insignifi¬ 
cant little spring that bubbled up near a 
big tree made a pool no bigger than a wash¬ 
basin, and trickled away into the sand as 
fast as it overflowed. But to Effingham 
and Kitty it was grander by far than 
fountains or cascades in verdant oases. 
Kitty waited patiently till her master had 
drunk, and then sucked the pool dry, 
waited till it filled again, then sucked it 
up once more. Finally she expressed her 
satisfaction by a triple snort. 

Effingham tied her to the tree, and sat 
down for a smoke. “ We’ll go as far as 
those hills,” thought he; “if it turns out 
to be a mare’s nest we can stop here again 
on the way back. I wonder-” 

He roused himself out of a nap into 
which he was falling at the thud of hoofs, 
and before he could make a move to rise 
perceived a mounted figure appear between 
the bushes directly in front of him. He 
put a hand instinctively to his belt, but 
withdrew it shamefacedly next moment as 
he saw that the figure was that of a white 
man, though the face was nearly hidden in 
a big slouched hat. The rider, suddenly 
catching sight of the recumbent form and 
the horse, pulled up sharply, and then, 
after a little pause, loosened the rein again 
and continued his approach, staring at the 
young man from under the rim of his hat 
very critically. Effingham at the same 
time slowly rose to his feet, feeling it was 
desirable at least to be on level terms till 
he knew the stranger better. At a distance 
of ten paces the man pulled up a second 
time, regarded the tall figure of the young 
colonist for another minute, and then took 
off his hat. He was apparently a man of 
fifty-something, with a very hairy face, 
unshorn hair to his shoulders, and of 
medium height. 

“ Well, mate! ” he called out at last. 
“ Any luck? ” 

Effingham paused for the fraction of a 
second—he had not quite liked the 
stranger’s familiarity. But in a moment 
friendliness prevailed, and he was about 
to reply, when the other added : 

“ There ain’t no ceremony out here, I 
hope ? ” And he looked round about at 
the desolate bush, and grunted a little at 
his own joke. 

“ No.” said Effingham, now stepping 
forward. “ If you knew how glad I am 
to see somebody at lust-” 

The stranger smiled as though he knew 


all about it. “ Ye’ll find presently,” he 
said, “that it’s luck—not just pleasure— 
to hev met me. Might a’ been somebody 
as could a’ done ye no good.” 

“Indeed!” returned Effingham in¬ 
differently, still feeling in spite of himself 
a certain distrust. Meanwhile the stranger 
had jumped from his horse and advanced 
to drink at the spring. When he had 
satisfied that want, and accepted with a 
nod a pipe of tobacco from Effingham’s 
pouch, he spoke again. 

“ Ye’U be doin’ a bit o’ prospectin’ 
around here, I reckon ? ” Effingham 
nodded. “Well, seein’ ye’re new at the 
game, the advice of an old ’un won’t be 
ontimely, mebbe.” 

The young man glanced at the stranger 
with interest. He certainly had no objec¬ 
tion to advice that might save him trouble. 
“ You’ve been here awhile, then? ” he in¬ 
quired. “ And how do you know I’m a 
novice ? ” 

The other smiled. “As for that fust 
question, mate, I wouldn’t just like to 
say how long—makes me feel old like. By 
the same token I sees ye’re a beginner. 
Sartain suttle signs, like that spade yonder 
wrapped up cosy like in hemp to presarve 
it from hlister, tells me. Ye see, mate, 
a old hand slings his shovel like a gun 
or sleeps wi’ it in his blanket.” 

The stranger did not, after all, seem to 
be a bad Bort, and Effingham, becoming 
rapidly less critical concluded that his 
first impression had been a mistaken one. 
He began to make up for it by asking 
questions about the country and prospects 
without reserve. Had the stranger ever 
heard of Golden Horseshoe? Was it any¬ 
where in these parts? 

“ Now that’s queer,” observed his com¬ 
panion thoughtfully; “I was on’y just 
thinkin’, when I ’appened acrost you—but, 
say, mate, my shant> ain’t far off; if ye 
like to come along, ye’re welcome, an’ we 
can talk as we go.” 

Effingham, delighted at an unexpected 
.night under a roof, signified his assent, 
and in three minutes they were riding side 
by side towards the hills that the former 
had already seen. 

“You were saying?” suggested the 
young man presently. 

“Thinkin’, rather,” the other corrected 
with a laugh. “ Thinkin’ it was queer I 
should a’ guessed you wanted the * ’Orse 
shoe’ the instant I set eyes on you. I 
come to reckon there’s a sort o’ destiny 
puts some lucky chaps on the right track, 
’cause I happen to a’ met five fellers, an' 
that within a twelvemonth, an’ they was 
the on’y five as I’ve heard on comm' 
lookin’ after th’ Horseshoe.” 

Effingham looked up sharply at this pie. e 
of information. 

“ That’s curious,” he said. “ Not one 
that five have gone back to Perth. Ba. k 
there the company’s thinking it funny-' 

“Funny!” repeated the other, turning 
away and looking pensively at the sett ire 
sun that was now flooding the bush arour.i 
with colour. Then all at once be tm i.» . 
to Effingham, and, dropping his tone, 
said: “Mate. Gold’ Horseshoe ain’t in 
mere name. Just how much gold is ’i-.id-xn 
in them hills Nattur only knows. Wha: 
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I know is that fortunes a’ been made 
scratchin’ an’ scrapin’ around in the gravel 
at the foot of ’em. As for them five”— 
he looked away at the sunlit bush again— 
“ I hev a theory, seein’ they ain't gone 
back yet, that they’re diggin’ and delvin’ 
at this ’ere moment, mate, an’ pilin’ up 
a king’s ransom amongst ’em, too ! ” 

It seemed perfectly natural to Effingham 
that men who had struck a rich find would 
not be in a hurry to leave it. No doubt 
he would meet some of them soon about the 
hills. It was good fortune to have fallen 
so luckily across this old bushman. 

At that moment his companion indicated 
with outstretched hand an object that 
Effingham saw to be a log cabin perched 
on the crest of a small round hill that was 
rising with the slight fall in t‘he ground. 
Presently they turned a little to the right, 
then to the left, and suddenly came into 
a path that broadened out into a decent 
riding track, and which had evidently 
been trimmed and kept clear as an 
approach to the cabin. They could trot 
between the trees now, but the ground 
began to rise up sharply, and, falling to 
a walking pace again, they ascended for 
ten minutes. Then they emerged, quite 
suddenly, on the crest of the Kill. 

The cabin had been erected on a level 
piece of ground marked out by a knv stake 
palisade, and which had been cleared of 
all trees save a single tall one that threw 
some shade over the little habitation. 

“ Here we are, mate ! ” said the 
stranger. “ Home at last! Oiit here, I 
guess, ye won’t be too particular, eh? ” 

“ Oh it’s quite a comfortable little 
place,” Effingham returned ; “ and if 

Golden Horseshoe isn’t too far-” 

“ Too far ! Why—here ! ” The stranger 
drew Effingham across the little clearing to 
the other side ( and pointed between the 
tree-tops. A landscape lay below them— 
a level piece of country surrounded and 
enclosed by hills—and Effingham could see 
that they widened into a great semicircle 
in the distance, forming on the two sides 
a vast horseshoe shape, between the near 
extremities of which the isolated hill 
where the cabin stood was situated. It 
struck him that he was actually overlook¬ 
ing the very spot he had come in search 
of. A journey of a few hours only would 
take him to the foot of the distant hills, 
and he might explore the entire enclosed 
area in a week. On realising his indebted¬ 
ness to the stranger beside him for having 
guided him here, he turned to him, and 
holding out his hand, said : 

‘‘I’ve got to thank you for this, and if 
you don’t mind telling me your name I’d 
like to remember it. Mine’s Effingham.” 

‘‘Name?” The other turned aside, 
apparently embarrassed by this gratitude. 
‘‘Oh, that don’t matter, mate! Names 
ain’t worth much out here. . . What? 
Oh well, if ye must know, they used to 
call me Powlett, or somethin’ o’ that 
sort.” 

Effingham looked at him a little 
curiously, and wondered why, if the 
land around was as rich as he had said, 
he could be so open-handed in his informa¬ 
tion. He thought of men who had com¬ 
mitted crimes in early life, and took it on 
themselves to expiate them by good deeds 
to other men. Was this one satisfying an 
exacting conscience by looking out for 
strangers in the desert and leading them 
to fortune? 

“ Let’s go inside, mate !” said Powlett, 
breaking into his thoughts, and he led the 
way into the shant. “ ’Tain’t much, as 
I say, but when a strappin’ young feller 
like you’s been digging out yonder for a 
few days ye’ll think it maybe not so bad.” 


“ If I’ve any decency left, Mr. Powlett,” 
said Effingham warmly, ‘‘ I shall be sorry 
to say good-bye to it, and you, when I go 
back.” 

Twilight—the rapid twilight of tropical 
countries—was coming down upon them, 
and Effingham, tired out, was glad to 
unsaddle, tie Kitty up in a shed which 
Powlett pointed out to him at a little 
distance from the cabin, and throw him¬ 
self down on a rug to watch the vanishing 
light through the open door. His host 
meanwhile made preparations for a meal. 
While the young man did full justice to it 
Powlett was not talkative, but an hour or 
so later, after he had shut the door and 
lighted an oil-lamp that hung from the 
beams of the roof, he suggested a friendly 
game at cards, and they sat down at the 
little deal table. Whisky was also pro¬ 
duced, but on Effingham excusing himself, 
his host did not insist. 

‘‘ Here’s to you—and luck ! ” he said, 
draining his own first glass with a smile, 
and then refilling it. The effect was to 
loosen his tongue presently, and he began 
relating the trifling incidents of a youth 
spent mostly in the cities of Victoria, 
among the mines there. But Effingham 
was anxious to hear about the riches of 
the Horseshoe, and presently took an 
opportunity to ask that question. His 
host laughed as he did so. 

‘‘ I just knew ye’d come back to that,” 
said he. “ I was awaitin’ for it, as ye 
may say. How do I know there’s gold 
yonder? ’Cause I’ve seen it, and dug for 
it . . . but on’y a bit, mind ye, an’ 
that’s for an oncommon reason. Ye 

see, mate-” He stopped, poured out 

another glass of spirit, drank half of it, 
and continued : “ Ye see, mate, I ain’t 
like you, young an’ with a good stretch o’ 
life ahead. Money’s no good on’y to 
spend, an’ there ain’t nothin’ to spend 
it on out here . . . What? I might 
leave it to relaytives ? Not me! Don’t 
know as I have any o’ that sort left, 
nayther.” 

Powlett relapsed into a rumination over 
his peculiar situation, but after a while 
added : ‘‘No, mate, the on’y relaytives as 
are left are them young feller3 as come 
along—like as it might be yeself—I 
watches out for such as escapes the desert 
troubles, puts ’em up a night, hears the 
news, sees ’em go off to the job—maybe 
puts ’em on to it if I happens to take a 
fancy to ’em. An’ it makes me heart glad 
to see ’em come back with as much as 
they can carry—that’s all poor old Powlett 
cares for money.” 


He relapsed into a sentimental intro¬ 
spection ; while Effingham, not caring to 
ask too many questions, tried to reconcile 
this last statement with that of the Scotch 
manager back at Perth who had never 
seen a man return with gold from these 
parts. He did not succeed, for his host 
presently got up somewhat unsteadily and 
said it was about time they were both 
getting to bed. Effingham was willing 
enough, and flung himself down thankfully 
on a couple of thick skins his host pointed 
to in one corner. He kept his eyes open 
long enough to see his companion do the 
same, and then fell into a sound sleep. 
The soundness of it might have kept him 
unconscious till late next morning, but a 
habit he had contracted as a worker of 
waking early roused him at about three 
in the morning. 

It was still, apparently, dark, being a 
good hour before sunrise, but there was a 
moon shining through the little square 
window, and, the light happening to fall 
in the direction of Powlett’s bed, Effing¬ 
ham became aware that the couch was 
vacant. He lay still, wondering at this 
and listening for sounds; but presently, 
becoming certain his host was not in the 
room, he rose up and went over to the 
window. 

Just then a muffled tread caught his ear 
from outside, and he had a glimpse of a 
figure pacing back and forth near the 
trees twenty yards away. Effingham was 
mystified. What was his host doing out 
there in the middle of the night? He 
watched him curiously for some time, and 
then, being able to make nothing of it, 
and not being suspicious by nature, he 
went back to his bed. He dozed for a 
time; woke, to find the chamber still 
empty; dozed again, and finally awoke as 
a draught of morning air announced the 
opening of the door. The sun was up, and 
there was his host standing in the door¬ 
way. 

‘‘Good mornin’ to ye, mate! ” said he. 
‘‘Ye’re wakin’, it seems.” 

Effingham returned the greeting heartily. 
“ Yes,” he returned, ‘‘ and feeling thankful 
to you for a good night’s rest.” 

“ Oh, don’t yo worry about that,” said 
Powlett. “ I’ve just a-been lookin’ to the 
’orses. An’ now we’ll have a bit, an’ I’ll 
put ye on the right road.” 

“ On the right road,” he repeated as 
they sat down to some bacon, tea, and 
tucker. ‘‘ An’ I’ll take care, matey, ye 
don’t lose yeself this side o’ Gold’ Horse¬ 
shoe, anyway! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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UNCLE JOHN. 


A fter the C nstoms examination, how¬ 
ever, they found themselves free 
again. Uncle John had more luggage 
than they, and as a consequence they were 
off before he was ready. The train was 
drawn up alongside awaiting them as soon 
as they had passed the barrier. There 
was only one train, and not the smallest 
shadow’ of reason for believing it to be 
any other than the one which should 
shortly convey them and the rest of the 
bnat passengers through to Paris. Not 
the slightest reason, but the desire to lose 
no time in feeling their way in French was 
etrong within them. Dawson, carrying 
the valise, and followed by Baxter with 
the coats, sidled up to blue-bloused 
porter and let himself loose. 

“ Pour Paris? ” he queried, jerking his 
head towards the cars towering above him 
as he stood upon the low platform. 

“ Oui, monsieur ! ” was the ready reply, 
and Dawson’s heart gave a jump forward 
like a newly started motoi car. He 
winked happily at Baxter, as who should 
say. “ That's how; to talk to them, my 
boy I ” 

“ Old Blue-blouse.” as he had flippantly 
dubbed the porter, took the valise from his 
unresisting hands. 

‘‘Premiere classe ? ” he asked. 

The boy was delighted. He understood 
every word ! This was famous ! Jt was 
his turn to take up the conversation, and 
lie let himself go once more. 

“So, nong premiay class; trossiay— 
no. that’s wrong! Third? third? What 
on earth is ' third ’ in French ? ” 

This remark, however, lacking the clear¬ 
ness and directness of his first attempt, 
the waiting porter stared. 

“Oh, bother!” said Dawson, getting 
very red. " Here, Baxter, you chump, 
■what’s ‘third’? Quick! We’ll behaving 
Uncle John on top of us in another tick ! ” 
Baxter did not know, but he held up 
three somewhat dirty fingers, and instantly 
the man grasped the truth. He led them 
the length of the train, past firsts and 
seconds without end, to where at length 
the humble and unpretentious third found 
itself, and the two lads clambered up the 
footboards into corner seats. With his 
change in gold Dawson had received three 
♦ upper coins. He bestowed these upon 
“ Ulue-blouse.” who said “Merci. 
!M'sieu ! ” and departed. 

By this time the carriage was filling. 
The boys, having placed coats and valise 
in their seats, dropped from the heights of 
their compartment on to the end of the 
platform, and were instantly surrounded 
by the usual vendors of fruits and post¬ 
cards. Although he had no small change, 
and not the slightest intention of running 
any risks with half a Napoleon, Baxter 
felt that the occasion called for a further 
exercise in French, and, pointing to a 
basket of peaches, he asked : 

‘‘ (.'ommorig bokoo? ” 

Dawson explmbd. 

“ Conunoitg bokoo?” he mimicked. 


By F. H. BOLTON. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

“ That isn’t * How much,’ you billikins! ” 
and turning to the girl ho aired his 
superior knowledge. 

“ Oombyang ? ” he said. 

The girl was not frightened. A lifetime 
spent in trying to persuade passengers to 
buy her wares (at fancy prices) had har¬ 
dened her to the funny noises made by 
the unaccustomed traveller when attempt¬ 
ing to speak French. 

“ Trente centimes la piece,” she replied 
sweetly. 

The boys looked at each other and shook 
their laughing heads. Had she spoken in 
Greek it would have been well-nigh as 
intelligible to them. But having no in¬ 
tention of making any purchase, they 
allowed her to take their head-shakes as 
indicative of disinclination to buy; which 
she did, after much futile cajolery, in a 
smattering of English far superior to their 
efforts in her tongue. 

Over the flat lands the French express 
rushed on its noisy way towards Paris, 
and the boys took delighted stock of the 
new sights and scenes by the way. 

“ To think that we’re going to have 
several days of this kind of fun,” said 
Dawson. “ It’s great, my boy! Tell you 
one thing. Baxy, we’ll have a rare game 
finding that hotel we’ve got the address 
of, I expect.” 

He pulled a piece of paper from his 
pocket containing the name and address 
of the hotel in question, and together they 
studied the map of Paris, taking more 
pains in committing it to memory for prac¬ 
tical purposes than ever they had done 
with maps at school. When at last the 
train puffed into the great terminus, they 
took up their light luggage and trooped 
along the platform with the crowd in high 
feather. The slight delay at the end 
of the platform, where they had to 
pass the octroi officials, rather astonished 
them. 

“ However, we’re free now,” exclaimed 
Dawson, as they emerged out upon the 
open square in front of the station, and 
Paris surged about them—“ free, my son, 
and all on our own ! ” 

And just then a voice from behind 
caused them to turn as they stood upon the 
station steps. It said : 

“ I’ve been thinking things over in the 
train, boys, and I’ve decided to place my¬ 
self at your disposal for a few days and 
show you round. It will be a pleasure to 
me. I can go on to Switzerland after¬ 
wards.” 

Deep down in his heart poor Dawson 
groaned. 

‘‘ Oh, my goodness gracious me ! If the 
old fellow hasn’t turned up again ! ” 

For one horrible minute he had frantic 
notions of making a bolt into the whirl¬ 
pool of Parisian traffic, and thus escaping 
Uncle John for ever. Fortunately, a sort 
of subconscious sense of dignity got tho 
better of h’m. and lie stayed where lie was. 
Paris might be busy and bustling, but he 
was not 60 foolish as to imagine that it 


would be too much occupied to take a 
tittering delight in the vision of a couple 
of English boys flying madly through the 
traffic, one weighted with a valise, the 
other with overcoats, the while an elderly, 
panama-ed, and bespectacled old gentle¬ 
man stood blinking upon the outer pave¬ 
ment of the Gare du Nord, and as likely 
as not shouting to them to come back. 
Besides, even if he did escape now, it 
would not be for ever and ever. No such 
luck ! Some day he and Uncle John would 
meet again, in the precincts of the parental 
home, and it was just on the cards that 
the paternal indignation at this public 
flouting of his friend—should he hear of it 
—might get the upper hand, and things 
become uncomfortable. 

So Dawson stayed where he was, and 
tried to conceal the true nature of his 
thoughts in making his halting reply. 

“ Oh, no ! ” he exclaimed. “ We couldn’t 
think of it. We should hate to feel 
we’d kept you from carrying out your 
plans. We aren’t so beastly selfish as 
all that! ” 

(“No,” mused the listening Baxter, 
“ we just jolly well aren’t! ”) 

“ Selfish, my boy ! ” echoed Uncle John 
gaily. “ The selfishness is all on my side. 
It will be a real pleasure to me to show 
you both the sights of this beautiful and 
historical city. You will see more—” 

(“ Yes,” thought Baxter, “ and Acer 
more, too, or I’m a Dutchman! ”) 

—“ in this way than stumbling along 
by yourselves. I only wish,” continued 
the good man innocently, “ that some one 
could be found to take me about in the 
same way when I am in strange places, 
and give me friendly tips—that’s the 
proper word, is’nt it, boys ? ” 

They said it was, but with no undue 
enthusiasm. 

“ And now, as that’s settled-” 

Dawson interrupted. He meant to make 
one more stand for freedom. 

“ It’s very good of you," he said; 
“awfully good, really, if we only knew 

(“ Yea, *’/ we only did! ” from Baxter, 
under his breath.) 

—“but I’m not quite sure that we 
should be playing the game if we went 
about with you.” 

Baxter stared. Dawson was talking 
pretty straight, he thought. Even Uncle 
John seemed to think things looked 
peculiar. 

“Playing the game?" he stammered. 

“ I—I don’t think I follow you, Donald.” 

(“ That’s pretty rich, too,” mused 
Baxter. “ Just as if you hadn’t followed 
us ever since we left Folkestone! ”) 

Dawson hastened to make his meaning 
plain. 

" It’s like this,” he said. “ We had 
that tenner given us on condition that 
we fished about for ourselves, and did the 
best we could without help. And 

now-” 

“ And now,” put in Uncle John, beam* 
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ing, “ you’re afraid the condition will be 
broken. But you mustn’t let that worry 
you, my boy. It was right to mention it, 
but Z’ll put things straight with your 
Uncle Fred. He didn’t reckon on my 
stumbling across you like this.” 

(“ Neither did we,” thought Baxter, 
“ or I’ll warant we’d have picked another 
Toute, or chosen another day.”) 

As Uncle John, bidding them wait there 
■for a few moments, hastened back to where 
a porter was in attendance with his lug¬ 
gage, an unmistakable scowl settled upon 
Dawson’s face. It was, however, quite 
suddenly chased off, and the flicker of a 
smile rippled over his features, to Baxter’s 
astonishment. 

“What’s the little game?” he queried. 
41 Going to sling it? ” 

Dawson shook his head. 

“Not good enough,” he said shortly. 
41 There’s my people to reckon with when 
I get home, if they hear 1 left the old 
chap in the lurch. But never mind ! I’m 
going to have some fun out of it, what¬ 
ever happens. He’s fond of questions, and 
if he will cart us about I’ll see he gets 
them. We’ll ask him pretty well off his 
head before we’re done with him. Don’t 
you be afraid to inquire, my son, if there’s 
anything you want to know. Pop the 
question, Baxter, whenever you see the 
tiniest bit of a chance. If you want to 
know the time ask—here he comes ! ” 

In sweet unconsciousness of this un¬ 
seemly plot Uncle John had returned, mop¬ 
ping with a huge bandana a forehead from 
which the hair was fast receding, like an 
ebbing tide. 

“ Here we are ! ” he said genially, and 
Dawson promptly opened fire. 

“Yes, sir; so are we. But where is 
here, by the way ? We’re strangers, re¬ 
member.” 

“Ha! ha! Of course. You had me 
there, Donald! This is the Gare du 
Nord. or the terminal station of the 
Northern Railway. Gare is the French 
for ‘ station ’-” 

“Make a note of that, sonny,” said 
Dawson aside to Baxter. “ He’s a lot to 
learn,” he explained to Uncle John. 

“ Well,” continued the gentleman, 
smiling pleasantly to see how eager the 
lads were for information, “ in that direc¬ 
tion is the Opera House, some distance 
from here-” 

“About how far, should you think, sir? ” 
asked Baxter seriously, as if the matter 
were of great importance. 

“ I should say about a mile and a-half. 
And round the Opera House the principal 
boulevards converge. The boulevards, 
you should know, are wide streets with 
trees on either side, the pavements under 
which make a pleasant promenade for the 
people, where they may stroll, or where 
they sit at the cafes-” 

“ Shall we see the boulevards? ” asked 
Dawson, in imitation innocence. 

“ Certainly, my boy, certainly,” was the 
-ready reply. “We will-” 

“ I mean,” added the boy, “ shall we 
ever get there in time to see them, if we 
don’t make a move from this place ? ” 

The “question dodge” was all right 
enough, he afterwards explained to his 
friend, but he didn’t want to stand on the 
station steps and have a week’s lecture on 


Paris rattled out at him before they got 
a bite of dinner. 

Uncle John took the hint with wonder¬ 
ful quickness. 

“ We’ll have a taxi,” he declared, and 
turning to the porter spoke a few words in 
French to him. 

“Now what did I say then, boys? ” he 
asked, as the porter stepped forward to 
hail a taxicab. 

“Ask Baxter,” said Dawson; “he’s a 
nob at French. He can make more mis¬ 
takes in sentences of six words than any 
other fellow in the school. But, look here, 
sir, you mustn’t mind my saying it won’t 
run to taxis for us two poor beggars; 
we’ve only got a hundred and fifty francs 
and thirteen and sevenpence halfpenny be¬ 
tween the two of us, all told, and if we go 
rolling about in taxis like dukes there’ll 
be nothing left. Tell you what,” as a 
bright idea flashed into his head, “ you go 
by cab, and we'll try and follow on shanks' 
pony.” 

“ And get lost,” thought the alert 
Baxter. “ Good eld Daw ! ” 

Uncle John waved a lordly hand as the 
cab motored smoothly up. 

“ Leave that to me,” he said affably. 
“ I should have to ride, any way; and you 


may as well come with me. By the way, 
what hotel had you thought of ? ” 

Dawson looked at Baxter, and burst out 
laughing. 

“ I declare if I haven’t left the silly 
address in the train! I daresay I could 
spot it on the map, though. What was 
the name of the hotel, Baxy ? ” 

“ Hotel de something or other,” an¬ 
swered Baxter, “ but I can’t for the life 
of me remember where.” 

“ H’m! ” said Uncle John, “ that seems 
rather vague. It’s a good job I met you, 
I think. Had you booked rooms? ” 

“Not much ! ” answered Dawson. “ W T e 
want to know what we’ve got to pay first. 
We can’t buy up the town on what we’ve 
got to spend. Hadn’t you better let us 
find our own show, sir? I’m afraid we 
sha’n’t be able to go to such a swagger 
sort of a shop as you’ll want.” 

But this last bid for freedom failed, like 
all the others. 

“ Z’ll see you through, my lads,” said 
Uncle John. “ Jump in ! ” 

“Jump in, Baxy!” groaned Dawson. 
“ And—dear! dear! Don’t step on 
Uncle’s feet, you clumsy beggar ! ” 

He gave his friend a vicious nudge, and 
followed him into the cab. 
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The Last Shot. 


By O. PAUL MONCKTON. 


for an instant the splendour which blazed 
above. Gradually it ceased its flight, and 
commenced its downward journey, and, in 
doing so, again traversed the same glit¬ 
tering beam. The sudden flash caused the 
pair of watching eyes to be blinded for 
the moment, so that as the coin fell he 
was not able to distinguish whether it were 
head or tail. Hastily he brushed his sleeve 
across his eyes; but the spasm which shot 
across his face indicated plainly the cost 
of the effort which necessitated a moment’s 
delay in obtaining the knowledge of the 
result of the spin. 

He looked down at the coin, which 
had fallen dead this time. It was a tail, 
and, seeing it, his soul misgave him 
whether the head, the partial result of the 
first spin, was not right after all. But 
no, he had settled that the second spin 
was necessary—so, stooping mechanically 
to pick up the fallen coin, he put it in his 
pocket and staggered, rather than walked, 
into the blinding glare. 

It was a torn and trembling figure, clad 
in an old red-flannel shirt and tattered 
trousers, who came out into the sunshine. 
The shirt was open at the neck, and the 
hot sun of the Australian bush had 
tanned the face and neck of the wearer 
to a nut-brown colour. His trousers, 
patched and torn, were tucked into the 
tops of a pair of common butcher boots, 
which in turn, by their numerous cracks 
and soles, worn almost through, evidenced 
only too plainly the poverty of the owner. 
Upon his back the usual swag of the 
Australian bushman was to be seen—the 
blanket, billy, and waterbottle; while a 
battered wideawake hat and dirty leather 
belt completed the picture of a man who, 
as far as the eye could see, was the only 
animate object within the bounds of the 
horizon. 

He must have been a good-looking man 
at one time; the face, though now 
haggard and drawn, bore evidences of 
good breeding in a straight aquiline nose 
and broad forehead; but wandering in 
the bush for two days and nights—when 
all sense of direction, and almost of 
time has departed cannot be expected 
to add to the personal appearance of 
the greatest beau who ever trod the 
up-country districts of the State of 
Victoria. 

As it was, in this round-shouldered 
bedraggled specimen of humanity it was 
difficult to recognise the somewhat spruce 
sundowner who seven days previously 
had taken his tea and rasher from the 
station of Bawagora. 

He had slept the night at the station, 
and spent such money as he had in the 
purchase of cheap drink; then, like all 
his ilk, had passed on the next day, saying 
he was going north-west to the neighbour¬ 
ing station, Boloya, fifty miles away or 
more, and intended to sleep out under 
whatsoever protection the gods might 
choose to grant. He had left early, still 
suffering from the effects of his previous 
evening’s carouse—one of those work-shy 
wanderers, the sundowner of Australia, 
the tramp of England, the hoboe of 
America—as often as not the off-cast of 
Rome good family—whose hands never 
harden by honest toil, and whose stomachs 
are ever full of the food provided by the 
labour of others. 

But the region hereabouts was bare. 
Away to the north stretched the weary 


T ing J The coin spun in the air. turned. 

then fell with a thud on to the hard 
sandy soil beneath. For a couple of feet 
it rolled on its edge, and then, circling 
round, hit a small stone and remained 
leaning against it. 

“ Heads North. Tails South ” . . . 

“ Heads North, Tails South," muttered 
again and again the solitary draggled 


(Illustrated by Ernest IBBETSON.) 

might cause the coin to slip and fall . . . 
a head. 

.Should he count the spin a head ? or 
should he spin again ? So much depended 
on the penny, which lay slightly oscil¬ 
lating—so delicate was the balance on 
which it had chanced to poise. 

For a moment the man hesitated- then, 
slowly, he moved fonvard, and, stooping 


“ It was a torn and trembling figure . . . who came out into the sunshine." 


figure, who watched the course of the 
spinning disc. The weary eyes almost 
started out of their sockets on seeing the 
position of the coin. It had remained 
almost upright, head side outwards, and 
was only prevented from falling by a tiny 
ledge which projected from the stone, 
against which it lay. A breath of air 
might stir it, or even the slight vibration 
of the ground—as he moved his feet— 


stiffly, attempted to pick up the coin'. But 
he used his fingers clumsily, and it fell— 
a head. Picking the penny up, however, 
he straightened himself, and, placing the 
coin on his right thumb, again he sent it 
spinning upwards. 

Up and up went the coin, and the bald 
crown of the king's head catching for a 
moment a ray of sunshine, which pierced 
the foliage of the tree overhead, reflected 
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miles of the great desert, across whose 
heart the single telegraph line is the only 
emblem which betrays the conquering 
hand of man. 

The scrub was thin, with trees here and 
there, while the land, useless even for 
the partial support of stock, was cut up 
by arms of sand which, projecting inwards 
from the desert beyond, gave to the whole 
locality a most desolate appearance. 

Some of these arms stretched out their 
length far into the more hospitable 
borderland of this great waste, and 
formed a serious obstacle to the traveller 
desirous of making his way from one 
station to the next, owing to their width 
exceeding a two days’ march. 

They w’ere dangerous, too, for the 
unwary might easily lose the way, and, 
attracted by the mirages of distant liquid 
pools, wander away down towards the 
great central waste which lay directly to 
the north, rather than, by keeping in a 
more westerly direction, traverse the jut¬ 
ting limb and arrive at the opposite side 
safely. 

Slim Jim was a man of some experience 
in the country; but even a bushman’s 
brain may become fogged after a too inti¬ 
mate and prolonged acquaintance with 
the vile drink sold at the up-country grog 
shopB under the name of whisky, and 
so it was that, in endeavouring to cross 
from one station to the next he had lost 
his way hopelessly in his bemused and 
fuddled condition, and finally found 
himself with no food and only a few 
drops of water in his bottle in the middle 
of a great waste of sand and scrub. 

A short time previously he had been 
nearly done, and he knew it. The drag¬ 
ging limbs, and panting hard-drawn 
breath, were forerunners of the fate most 
dreaded by bushmen, and death by thirst 
would be his inevitable lot unless some 
miracle were to happen. 

But what miracle could happen in this 
lonely region, where white men dwelt at 
long intervals, where the native was 
scarcely ever seen, where the vulture was 
the only animate being, and where the 
cooee of the stock-rider never broke the 
stillness of the sands from one year’s end 
to another? 

The eyes of the hunted hare are swift 
to seize the slightest chance which might 
lead to safety; and away silhouetted 
against a white wisp of cloud Slim Jim 
had caught a passing glimpse of some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary. 

It was too straight to be a leafless 
tree; but before the dazed eyes could con¬ 
centrate on to the object—whatever it 
may have been—the cloud had passed, 
leaving nothing visible to the staring eye¬ 
balls but a heat-swirl, differing only from 
its myriads of neighbours by a slightly 
darker appearance. 

This was the vague chance at which the 
thirsty man had madly clutched; and, 
marking his direction as well as he was 
able, he stumbled forward, intent only 
on his hazy goal. 

Faint from want of food, he had slowly 
approached, occasionally catching his foot 
and then again lurching forward—look¬ 
ing backward at times to make sure of his 
direction. 

As the sun sank, he was able to make 
out the object clearer. It could not have 
been at any great distance, after all. for 
progress was slow; but the heat-haze be¬ 
came less insistent as the afternoon wore 
on, and the black line stood out more 
clearly. 

Then almost with a start he realised 
what it was—a telegraph-pole; a single 
unit in that thin metal girdle which unites 


the north and south, and whose construc¬ 
tion was carried out with such expense and 
difficulty. 

Slowly and laboriously—at times on 
hands and knees—he had crawled the last 
few hundred yards ; and as he came within 
easy range of this goal gained by such 
sweat and toil, he paused beneath the 
shade of a small tree to rest awhile, and 
to consume the last few drops of tepid 
liquid—once water—left in the bottom of 
his bottle. Leaning up against the trunk 
of the tree, he paused to consider the 
situation, as well as his numbed senses 
would allow. 

For some minutes he lay inert, his brain 
refusing to obey its normal functions; 
then, as the terror of the situation again 
asserted itself, slowly his mind began to 
revolve. 

Immediately in front of him was the 
wire, and away on either hand a row of 
poles stretched away in two long un¬ 
broken lines, and that was all. 

He knew that at intervals down the 
line would be camps consisting of two 
linesmen, whose duty it was to patrol the 
line—a hundred miles or more on each side 
of their solitary hut—and keep it free; 
but in which direction to go. north or 
south, he had not the slightest idea; 
either direction might bring him almost 
immediately to a camp of human beings, 
to water and salvation, but he could 
not tell which way. These arms of sandy 
waste stretched out like the tentacles of 
an octopus; the direction was never 
certain. 

It did not take long for the situation 
to fix itself. It was the parting of the 
ways, and there was only one thing to be 
done—to let fate decide. 

80 he struggled to his knees, as soon 
as he could brace himself to the effort; 
for to lie there was almost certain death, 
so small was the chance of the patrol 
passing. 

From his pocket, almost empty, he took 
a coin—a penny—and spun it in the air. 
almost with vigour, as though he were 
defying fate to do its worst. The fight¬ 
ing spirit—the spirit of the man, uncon¬ 
quered as vet—still remained. 

The coin fell “tails,” and casting aside 
his swag he came out again into the sun¬ 
shine. He dared not linger, so. keeping 
the sun—now almost disappearing—on his 
right-hand side, he stumbled along his 
path down the line of poles. For an hour 
he struggled on bravely, covering perhaps 
a mile; then, as utter weariness and lassi¬ 
tude overtook him, his legs gradually re¬ 
fused their office. Still he staggered on 
—pausing for breath at each tightly 
clutched pole—and gazing forward into 
the darkness to the next as though it were 
some haven of rest which, if once reached, 
would bring to the soul of the lost 
wanderer peace and repose unutterable— 
a delusion only to be shattered as each 
succeeding upright was reached, and 
nothing further was visible except the 
ghostly line of posts now fast vanishing 
in the darkness, the sandy desert, and a 
few pale stars. 

Suddenly the end came ; he stumbled 
and fell; rose, only to fall again—this 
time into torpor and unconsciousness. 

It was nearing dawn when he awoke. 
Nature had had her way. and sleep, the 
healer, for some hours had held him in her 
beneficent sway; but as his senses again 
returned, the absolute hopelessness of the 
situation overwhelmed him with irresis¬ 
tible force, and a black wave of despair 
swept over his soul. 

It passed, and left him alone and almost 
peaceful, content to lie and watch the 


slowly waning stars as they disappeared 
one by one before the march of the coming 
sun. Then, just as the sun rose, the 
thought came to him. 

Suppose he were to cut the wire—if he 
could but do such a thing : the linesmen 
must come and repair it. Sooner or later 
he must be found—surely here was help. 
In his wanderings over the land some one 
had told him that an instrument—he even 
remembered its name, a Wheatstone 
Bridge—was used, which would locate 
approximately the distance of a fault, in 
the line to which it was applied, from the 
station house where the test was made. 
There was no lengthy examination, foot 
by foot, but a straight march—a gallop 
in fact—to within a few hundred yards 
of the locality of the fault, where he 
would be—alive, if the fates served— 
could he but cut the wire. 

Roused by this hope, he felt in his 
pockets and found his sheath-knife, and 
revolver, in their usual places. Strange 
irony that, in order to lighten his load, he 
had flung away his swag altogether, but 
had forgotten his revolver, so accustomed 
had he grown to the feel of it in his hip 
pocket, where it did not impede his 
walking. 

To swarm the pole, some fourteen feet, 
was the first thought which he madly fol¬ 
lowed. Like one possessed, he seized the 
nearest pole in both hands, and, gripping 
with both legs, used his last strength to 
raise himself. 

Oh, the agony of those minutes as inch 
by inch he clawed his way upwards— 
occasionally slipping as some muscle, 
strained beyond endurance, gave waj^- 
and then, with an effort which made the 
sweat pour from his forehead, recover his 
lost position. Then, to his unspeakable 
joy, he found the wire—at last—within 
arm’s reach above his head. Using his 
utmost strength, he loosed his grip from 
off the pole with one hand, drew his 
knife, and struck frantically at the wire. 

“Ing” ... it sounded all down the 
line . . . “Ing” . . . “Ing” ... as 
again and again he struck it, and not 
until the third blow had been struck did 
he realise the futility of his purpose. 
The one-eighth-inch galvanised iron wire 
merely yielded before each desperate cut. 
and the sharp knife-blade only scratched 
the surface. It was like attempting to cut 
steel plate with a pair of scissors. 

In wild despair, twice more he wildly 
hacked, then, utterly spent, his nerveless 
hand dropped the knife, and he fell rather 
than slid to the ground, and remained 
still. 

For half an hour he lay, a huddled 
heap, incapable of speech or action, but 
not entirely unconscious. He knew' the 
sun w’as slowly rising, that a gentle w'ind 
was stirring the grains of sand and 
driving them along before its playful 
breath. Then slowly the torpor passed, 
and consciousness reasserted itself. 

What a fool he had been to use his 
remaining strength in this brainless way, 
when he might have shot at the 
wire with a chance of breaking it at the 
insulator—what a triple fool. Then 
again the previous lethargy asserted itself, 
and his mind became an apparent void 
—but it w r as only for a few minutes. 

Laboriously he turned himself over, 
and, aching in every limb from the 
violence of his own efforts in climbing 
the post, he drew his revolver slowly 
and painfully. 

He was too close to the pole to shoot 
at the insulator w-ith any chance of suc¬ 
cess. so on hards and knees he dragged 
himself a few yards from the pole and. 
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turning round, sat down, with a groan, 
on the hard ground. Here he levelled 
His pistol and fired one of his five shots. 

Bang! With a ting and a whirr the 
bullet disappeared into space; he had just 
touched the wire on the right of the 
insulator. Bang! again—but no result; 
and only three cartridges were left. 

The third shot was more successful; 
it hit the top of the insulator and broke 
off a corner, but did not break the wire; 
it was the breaking of the wire, not the 
insulator, on which so much depended. 

The sun was now rising, and in order 
to prevent the sloping rays from getting 
into his eyes Jim slightly shifted his 
position to the right. Then, with start¬ 
ing eyes, he again carefully levelled his 


then looked down at his pistol. Only 
one cartridge was now left in his five- 
barrelled Colt. 

At first, those sporting instincts, deep 
Tooted in the hearts of all Englishmen, 
especially those addicted to an outdoor 
life, rose within him. Should he risk 
his last shot in a final effort to cut the 
only barrier between certain death and 
the almost equal certainty of life should 
the shot be successful. The linesmen 
could not be more than twenty-four hours’ 
ride away, no distance on horseback; 
but an impossible one for a man in his 
condition, even if he had been walking in 
the right direction. After all, the first 
toss might have been correct. 

The love of life lies deep within us 


cut the thin wdre line which stood oat 
against the blue-grey sky? He shifted 
his position, and groaned again aloud 
in doing so; the stimulus which had led 
to his previous mad efforts had now 
passed away completely, leaving a corre 
sponding reaction. 

Which should he do ? Should he be 
a man, and face the risk? It was a 
sporting chance, to cut the wire, and 
knowing what depended on it he thought 
he might try once again; but even then 
the bullet might only glance off the 
smooth circumference and merely follow 
its companions into the silent desert 
beyond. 

Again he had his choice, but this time 
it was not the coin which was the de- 



The horse shied violently, nearly unseating its unsuspecting ridei 


revolver over the crook of his left arm, 
and took aim. 

He hesitated twice before making the 
fateful shot. Then almost suddenly he 
fired, and a reverberant jingle told him 
that something had been hit. 

Looking through the thin smoke he 
saw the same mocking strand of wire, 
oscillating, with all the grim insistence 
of nature's laws, against the metal core 
of the shattered porcelain insulator. 

His shot had cut the wire which, after 
passing round the insulator, was soldered 
to the telegraph-line, so as to hold it in 
position; at the same time the porcelain 
insulator had been broken into fragments. 

With despair written on every line of 
his face, he gazed upwards at the 
tinkling wire, whose long-drawn note was 
slowly dying away in the distance, and 


all; it is only at the very last extremity, 
when all hope has fled, that man will 
resign himself to the inevitable and slay 
himself to escape a worse fate. 

After all, he came of a race to whom a 
courage to do and dare all things was a 
kind of birthright; and, flushed with the 
thought, he levelled his pistol, determined 
to Tisk everything on the final shot—to 
challenge a dpath by thirst, to suffer him¬ 
self those torments which he schooled 
himself to imagine could not be so dread¬ 
ful as the tales of such wanderers as 
himself would make believe. 

He was about to fire, when, like a 
surge, the experiences of the last forty- 
eight hours came rolling in—blotting out 
in their hideous reality the fine imagiuings 
of the previous moments. 

Was it, after all, worth while to trv and 


ciding factor; a man’s life's history must 
tell upon the character, and a sundowner s 
existence is not consistent with that hard 
work which spells the joy of living to 
those who count in the affairs of this 
world. The loss of grip now told its 
tale. No, he had had onough; he would 
not even risk the shot, and, should he fail, 
end his existence with the knife*. H- 
lacked the nerve, and wished the easiest, 
surest way; so once again he picked uy 
his pistol. 

He looked round drearily, but nothing 
greeted his gaze but the same sandy 
desert waste of scrub and line of poles. 
Perhaps the scrub thickened a bit in 
front—he was not sure—he did not cart 
.Screwing lip his courage, with a hand 
which in spite of himself shook, 
placed the revolver to his head and fired. 
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There was a flash, a roar . . . then 

darkness and oblivion. 

The afternoon was wearing on and the 
dark shadows of the telegraph-poles were 
once again marking the path of time across 
the sandy surface of the great Australian 
desert. 

The only animate beings which met the 
eye were a dozen or more of those carrion 
birds, the vultures, which were hopping 
near a huddled mass, lying at length upon 
the sand; but, as yet, they dared not 
approach too closely what appeared to be 
their just prey. 

With telescopic eye, these loathsome 
creatures quarter out the heavens, almost 
out of sight; then, as the prospect of some 
ghastly meal is brought to their keen 
vision, from all parts of the sky, down 


they swoop—each one marking his neigh¬ 
bour’s flight from the aerial region which 
is their home. 

From the southward a line of rising 
sand broke the view—at first faint, then 
more clearly; and as it approached, the 
figure of a horseman could be made out 
slowly cantering along — silhouetted 
agtiinst the little cloud of rising dust 
which floated in the still air behind him. 

With a loud flapping noise, a dozen of 
these scavengers of the earth got up, as 
the horseman approached; and, flying a 
couple of hundred yards, came to rest 
again heavily. They knew their work 
was. as vet, unaccomplished. 

The horse shied violently, nearly un¬ 
seating its unsuspecting rider; and, for 
fifty yards or so, galloped on before the 
horseman could regain control of his 


frightened mount. All living creatures 
show an utter abhorrence of these flying 
birds of ill-omen. 

With some difficulty the rider pulled in 
his steed, and as he succeeded there 
sounded a jangle ; the horse tripped and 
fell, throwing its rider over its head. He 
kept the reins in his hands, however, and, 
gathering himself together, quieted his 
frightened animal. Then lie turned to 
discover the cause of his mishap. 

The linesman’s quest was over; he had 
found the fault for which he came in 
search ; and the presence of the vultures 
told him all. The prone figure still 
gripped the revolver, and the gift of 
death which he had sought had given 
him also the gift of life—had he but 
known it; for his final shot, after ending 
a miserable existence, had cut the wire. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 


E go tricks and ball tricks are very much 
akin, and the sleights used in con¬ 
nection with the one are for the most part 
interchangeable with the other. Eggs, by 
reason of their shape, are rather more 
difficult to handle. For convenience, imi¬ 
tation eggs are usually used for conjuring. 
If real eggs are used, as a measure of pre¬ 
caution they can be hard-boiled, except 
in cases where the nature of the trick 
necessitates the breaking of an egg. In 
some cases blown shells are used. 

Phantom Eggs. 

The requirements for this trick are & 
plain or coloured handxerchief of Bilk or 
cotton and a blown egg. The egg shell 
is oonnected by means of a piece of fine 
black silk thread to the centre of one 
side of the handkerchief, the length of 
the thread being such that when the hand¬ 
kerchief is raised by the two corners of 
the side to which the end of the thread 
is attached the egg will remain suspended 
at a trifle below the centre of the hand¬ 
kerchief, as in fig. 37. 

The handkerchief, with the egg con¬ 
cealed within its folds, is loosely crumpled 
up and laid upon the table or brought 
forward at the time of introducing the 
trick. To enable the performer to pick up 
the handkerchief in the right position, 
the two upper corners (those marked x, x 
in the diagram) should be marked by 
sewing through them a few strands of a 
contrasting cotton sufficiently conspicuous 
to be discernible by the conjurer. 

Before commencing the trick a hat is 
borrowed, for the purpose of collecting the 
eggs to be produced. At the same time 
a handkerchief is also borrowed, which, 
loosely crumpled, is placed in the bottom 
of the hat, in order, as the performer 
humorously remarks, to save the hat in 
the event of a breakage occurring. 

The whole effect of the trick lies in 
the manipulation of the handkerchief. 
Opening it out, it is first held by the two 
marked corners with the egg hanging down 
at the rear, as in fig. 37. Lowering the 
handkerchief, it is then spread over the 
mouth of the hat, the egg-shell being 
allowed to fall gently and noiselessly inside. 


By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

CHAPTER XI.—TRICKS WITH EGGS. 

The two front corners of the handkerchief 
are then picked up, so as to exhibit the 
reverse side of the handkerchief, the hand¬ 
kerchief being lifted sufficiently to allow 
the lower edge to clear the mouth of the 
hat, but not enough to withdraw the egg 
therefrom. Both sides of the handker¬ 
chief having thus been shown, it is again 
laid over the mouth of the hat and again 
picked up by the two marked corners, in 
the original position (fig. 37). The two 
corners by which it is held are then 
brought together, doubling the handker¬ 
chief vertically across the oentre, and the 
two upper corners transferred to the 



fingers of the left hand, the right hand 
travelling to the opposite end of the hand¬ 
kerchief and there seizing the two lower 
corners. The handkerchief is then raised 
at that end, bringing it into a horizontal 
position, a soil of bag being thereby 
formed with the blown egg inside. By 
tilting the handkerchief over to the left 
the contained egg will roll out between 
the folds into the hat. The two corners 
held in the right hand are then released 
and the marked corners again taken one 
in each hand and the handkerchief spread 
open across the mouth of the hat as before. 
Again seizing these two corners and rais¬ 
ing them as before, the egg is lifted out 


of the hat by tbe thread under cover of 
the handkerchief once more, as in fig. 37. 
From this point the whole of the preceding 
movements are repeated, and in this way a 
second egg is apparently produced. By 
continued repetition the egg may be pro¬ 
duced over and over again until a consider¬ 
able number has been apparently obtained. 

The trick concludes by showing the 
empty hat, demonstrating that the eggs 
have disappeared as mysteriously as they 
came. 

The Egg nnd the Handkerchief. 

This is a pretty little trick, the effect of 
which consists of the transposition of an 
egg in a glass tumbler with a handkerchief 
rolled between the performer’s hands. 

There are various methods of accom¬ 
plishing the effect, of which we will give 
two typical examples. 

In the first the principal accessory con¬ 
sists of a hollow imitation egg having an 
aperture of about one inch diameter in 
one side. The egg may be of enamelled 
metal, celluloid, composition, or tlie actual 
shell of a blown egg, rendered indestruct¬ 
ible by a special preparation applied to the 
inside of the shell. 

In addition, two coloured silk handker¬ 
chiefs of small size, exactly alike, and 
another of the same colour, but larger, 
and a blown egg-shell and an ordinary 
glass tumbler will be required. The blown 
egg is attached by a short length of fine 
thread to the centre of the larger hand¬ 
kerchief, and one of the smaller handker¬ 
chiefs is neatly folded and placed in the 
centre of the larger one and carefully con¬ 
cealed by a fold of the latter, so that its 
presence is not noticeable. This handker¬ 
chief with the concealed smaller one and 
the attached egg lying upon it is brought 
forward, spread across the left hand. The 
right hand carries the glass and the second 
small handkerchief, within the folds of 
which is hidden the hollow egg. 

The performer calls attention to the 
various articles—the glass, the two hand¬ 
kerchiefs. and the egg. 

“ Having shown you that the glass is 
empty,” lie remarks. “ I will place the egg 
in the glass and cover it with the larger 
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handkerchief—so.” Accompanying this 
remark by placing the egg in the glass and 
throwing the handkerchief over the whole 
by a simultaneous movement of the left 
hand ; which, as the right is already occu¬ 
pied holding the glass, seems perfectly 
natural, while disguising the fact that the 
egg is attached to the handkerchief. 

Taking the remaining handkerchief 
between the fingers and placing the palm 
of the two hands together, he waves the 
hands gently up and down, and, under 
cover of the movement, gathers up the 
handkerchief a little at a time and works 
it into the opening of the egg. After the 
whole has been pressed in. he opens the 
hands and shows the egg lying on the palm 
—the opening of course being undermost. 

Then, seizing the handkerchief covering 
the glass by the centre, he gently raises 
it, and with it, of course, the attached 
egg-shell, which remains hidden by the 
folds of the handkerchief falling around 
it. The smaller handkerchief being only 
loosely folded within the latter, remains 
behind in the glass, and so completes the 
apparent transposition of the two articles. 

Another Method. 

In the other form of the trick which we 
have to describe, a real egg is used in 
lieu of the prepared one. and only one egg 
and one handkerchief are necessary to the 
execution of the trick. 

The secret in this case lies in the glass 
tumbler, which, though to outward appear¬ 
ance a quite ordinary article, has the tri¬ 
fling distinction of being minus a bottom. 
Such glasses are made by cutting the 
bottom from an ordinary tumbler, or, 
better, are manufactured without a bottom 
in the first instance. 

■ In connection with these glasses. I can¬ 
not refrain from repeating a little incident. 

When these glasses were first introduced 
a friend of mine went direct to a firm of 
manufacturers of glass tumblers, and had a 
quantity specially turned out in the factory 
without bottoms. 

The glasses were a great success, and I 
was shown them in the course of an after¬ 
noon visit, and was further invited to 
take one for my own use and try it. During 
the course of the afternoon, various things 
disappeared. First my handkerchief 
went, then a cigarette case, and later on 
a pipe. I do not suggest that there was 
anything abnormal about these manifesta¬ 
tions—they were probably pure accidents. 
They all turned up again in due time, but 
when I had to leave for my train back to 
town, the glass, too, which had specially 
been placed where we might know where 
to find it, had also disappeared, and could 
nowhere be found. 

It- so happened that these particular 
glasses were of exactly the same pattern 
as those in general use in the house, and 
I subsequently learned that, by some 
mysterious process, the vanished glass 
made a re-appearance next morning in the 
kitchen. My friend had asked for a glass 
of milk (he said milk), and his unsuspeet- 
ing landlady seized upon the particular 
glass without a bottom and started pour¬ 
ing milk in. It did not occur to her for 
a few moments that the glass took an 
abnormal quantity to fill it. and then, to 
her disgust, she discovered that the milk 
went through the glass and on to the 
floor ! How she expressed her feelings on 
the subject I have never heard ; but my 
friend lias since moved, and it is said 
that she regards conjurers now with 
evident suspicion. 

To return to the trick. 

For the purpose of «overiftg the glass, 
instead of a h.unll.i*;* hi* f. a cylindri* al 


paper tube is used, of such a size as to 
fit easily over the tumbler, than which it 
is an inch or two taller. 

The glass, cover, egg. and handkerchief 
are openly shown. The egg is placed in 
the tumbler and the latter covered with 
the cylindrical cover and placed on the 
table. 

If the glass is of the right size, with a 
slight ridge left around the lower ex¬ 
tremity, inside, where the bottom is cut 
away, it will be found that the egg may 
be rested thereon without any fear of its 
falling through the glass, giving exactly 
the appearance of its lying on the bottom 
of the glass, and so obviating even the 
very slight possibility of suspicion that the 
glass is bottomless. 

Before placing the cover over the glass, 
the latter is stood upon the palm of the 
right hand, and then, after the cover has 
been placed in position, the egg is allowed 
to drop through into the right hand, in 
which it is palmed, the glass and cover 
being removed by the left hand and placed 
on the table. 

The handkerchief is then taken and 
folded into as compact a parcel as possible 
—the egg all the while remaining palmed— 
and held at the finger-tips of the left hand 
in the same way that a coin or ball is held 
preparatory to making the “French 
Drop.” 

Advancing the right hand, it is passed 
across the handkerchief with a rubbing 
motion, and under this momentary cover 
an exchange is made, leaving, when the 
hand is removed, the egg exposed in place 
of the handkerchief. The detail of the 
movement is this : As the right hand passes 

FIG. 38. 

over the handkerchief, the latter is pressed 
against the lower joints of the middle 
fingers of the right hand and held there 
by the tip of the forefinger of the left, 
the second and third fingers of that hand 
releasing their hold upon it and taking in 
place the ends of the palmed egg. The 
rolled-up handkerchief is then clipped 
between the first and second and the third 
and fourth fingers at their lower joints, 
and there retained, while the right hand 
moves away and leaves the egg exposed in 
place of the handkerchief. 

Reaching out with the right hand to the 
glass, the cover is lifted, and simultane¬ 
ously the palmed handkerchief is allowed 
to fall from the fingers, through the cylin¬ 
drical cover into the tumber, in which it 
is visible when the cover is removed. 

This trick, in either form, may. if 
preferred, be done with a billiard ball 
instead of an egg. 

The Wizard's Omelette. 

The amateur magician will probably not 
have proceeded far in his career before he 
will he asked if he can make a pudding, 
or a cake, or an omelette in a hat. The 
achievement of this culinary masterpiece 
does not appeal strongly to the ambition 
of a conjurer with icsthetic aims, but is 
regarded by the average public as a 
summit of the Magie Art. 

There arc three 1 kings above all others 
that bring glory to the magician. The 
first is the making of some unfortunate 
individual of the audience look a fool * the 
second is the production of an ill-fated 
rabbit, whose lively contortions as it is 
hauled out by the ears is in such high 


favour that it ip often a “ special 
request" item at private performances, 
by people who ought to know better; and 
the last is the process of cooking in a 
spick-and-span glossy silk hat. 

The first of these the young magician 
will do well to make up his mind for all 
time to eschew ; the second he is advised 
not to bother with; and the last he can 
try—if he likes. 

There are many methods : the one de¬ 
scribed is about the neatest, and the 
easiest. 

In an older form of the trick, a tin 
receptacle containing a miniature cake or 
pudding is secretly loaded into the hat: 
raw material for cake or pudding mixed in 
a jar, and thence poured into the tin 
within the hat, the par being finally- 
lowered and the tin brought off inside it, 
leaving the cake behind for subsequent 
production. 

The appliance now under consideration 
is neater, and takes the form of a nickel- 
plated metal saucer. This is double; in 
fact, there are r.eally two saucers, one 
within the other, and, as may be seen by 
the section given in fig. 38, the inner one 
is only half the depth of the outer one. 
leaving a shallow space between. 

The cake or omelette, which is neces¬ 
sarily limited in size and specially cooked 
for tne purpose, is, before the performance, 
inserted into the space between the false 
bottom of the one saucer and the real 
bottom of the other. 

When the borrowed hat is handed up the 
saucer is casually lowered into it for a 
moment, and the outer part of the saucer, 
with its contents, left inside. At a later 
opportunity, the positions of the cake and 
the saucer now within the hat are reversed 
—that is to say, the cake is tipped out of 
its receptacle and the latter stood on ton 
of it. 

An egg is then broken into the visible 
saucer (the inner part) beaten up with a 
fork, a little flour and perhaps other 
ingredients added, and the mixture osten¬ 
sibly poured into the hat. Needless to 
specify, it is poured directly into the 
receptacle previously introduced. The 
saucer is lowered as the last few drops of 
the mixture drain out, and then it is placed 
boldly into the hat, over its counterpart, 
and both lifted out as one. The trick is 
now done, but the cake should not be 
produced immediately. A pretence of 
shaking the mixture about in the hat tends 
to impress the audience of its reality, and 
at the same time causes amusement. * Then 
it may' be fancifully “ cooked “ by holding 
a match or a candle (at a respectful dis¬ 
tance) below the crown of the hat, and 
finally the result may be shown and 
handed round on a plate for inspection— 
and consumption, if there be found mortals 
venturesome enough to risk so much ! 

If the cook can be induced to supply the 
tasty morsel freshly done and still warm, 
the effect, is greatly enhanced, and the 
performer’s reputation as a person of more 
than ordinary attainment is assured. 

This is a fitting opportunity to remind 
the would-be magician that all tricks, 
however simple, must be properlv prac¬ 
tised and rehearsed. Every unrehearsed 
trick brings its own retribution This one 
in particular has many pitfalls. For want 
of care, thought, or practical experience it 
may end disastrously: and a budding 
talent- may meet a cruel end. Take counsel, 
therefore, and practise—and practise wit h 
an old hat. 

(T<> he etintiiiueif.) 
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P robably very few amateur artists are 
aware how useful a good telescope 
or powerful binoculars are on a sketching 
touT. For a sea trip especially a good 
glass should be included in the equipment 
•of sketching materials. 

Having made several sea voyages and 
trips of all sorts, I can testify to the 
usefulness of a good telescope to aid the 
sketcher in observing detail, motion, and 
speed, and in jotting down items which 
could not otherwise be secured in the time 
taken up by a rough sketch. 

To make matters clear to our readers, 
we will suppose a yacht race is taking 
place, in which probably a dozen yachts 
.are competing and grouped together. To 
the snapsliotter a close view is essential, 
and a press of the lever gives him 
the scene without any further trouble 
than the developing and printing 
process. 

An artist, however, if close up, gets a 
very fleeting idea of the scene, and a few 
lines indicating the form of the sails and 
general arrangement is all that it is 
possible to secure, and the sketch is 
probably worked up afterwards. 

This is where telescopic sketching comes 
dn handy. The telescopic lens for photo¬ 
graphy has already been explained and 
illustrated in the “ B.O.P.” 

In the first place, it is not at all neces¬ 
sary to be on the spot; a mile off is just 
as well, and better, in fact, if you have 
a clear uninterrupted view of the channel 
on which the yacht race is taking place. 

Get into a sheltered spot, and fix up a 
rest for your telescope so that you have 
both hands free, and focus the glass on 
the starting-line. 

Open out your sketch-book, and with a 
pencil ready you can, by observing the 
yachts, jot down rapidly a few outlines 
which will give you action, motion, and 
speed, and at the same time detail is 
noticed which might be passed over with 
the naked eye. Watch the men hauling 
on the main sheet, and the angle of the 
deck as the vessel heels over to the breeze, 
and the waves rushing past as the bow 


dips into the foam caused by the presence 
of the fleet of raters and tugs assembled 
at the starting-line. 

With all this excitement the sketcher is 
not disturbed by any of the noises usually 
attending these incidents, the distance 
taking off all sounds; and the lens gives 
us a clear picture, which w'e are able to 
copy on paper with great rapidity after 
we become accustomed to this method 
of sketching. 

Glance quickly from the glass to the 
sketch-book and jot dow r n what you see, 
and soon you will have a good sketch of 
a yacht which to the naked eye is but a 
small speck on the water. 

Draw the hull first, then the spars and 
shapes of the sails, then the ropes, waves, 
and other items. 

If the yacht goes about don’t rub it out, 
but start another view of her on .the other 
tack, and when she goes about again 
return to the former sketch. * \\ 

By this means a very useful series of 
sketches can be made, and they appear 
to have been taken close up. 

Though really being so far off, they have 
a longer area to cover, and take longer to 
sail over a given distance; hence you 
are able to take plenty of time on the 
moving vessel, which, had she been 
close up, would have quickly changed 
her position, and made sketching very 
difficult. 

If you are on a steamer travelling in 
the same direction and at the same speed 
as the one you are sketching matters 
become much easier, as you get an ani¬ 
mated picture with unlimited time to work 
in. 

One advantage in telescopic sketching 
is that the objects are not distorted to 
the same foreshortened degree that they 
would be if within ordinary range, and 
I have often found I had ample time to 
make a satisfactory sketch and watch with 
interest the manoeuvres of the vessel 
afterwards. 

The position and point of view remain 
unaltered for a long time, and enable the 
artist to make a more complete drawing 


than he could have made without the 
telescope’s aid. 

The brigantine with a fair wind is an 
instance where a vessel may be drawn at 
a distance with action in every line. Had 
this vessel passed close up a sketch would 
have been impossible; but at a range of 
three or four miles, with a good glass and 
clear atmosphere, a good result may be 
attained. This one was taken from a mail- 
boat off the West Australian coast, and 
appeared a mere speck on the ocean to the 
casual observer. 

Shipping is not the only thing to be 
done in this manner; anything can be 
brought into close view, and detail and 
form are more often noticed by using a 
telescope. 

Birds in their nests are an interesting 
subject, and many a good drawing can 
be made of the feathered occupants 
perched on some lofty bough, when a near 
'approach would be impossible. 

Some objects it is impossible to get near 
to at any time, and again the glass comes 
in useful. 

Often a fine bit of drawing can be made 
of a cathedral spire with its delicate lace- 
work of masonry; and a weather-vane, 
which often goes unnoticed, will be found 
to be oftentimes a thing of beauty and 
fine workmanship when brought to earth 
by the lens. 

Distant mountains can be brought to 
the sketch-book and much detail noticed; 
and, even if no sketch is attempted, the 
observance of detail by this means is very 
helpful. 

The telescope need not be very heavy, 
but it must be a powerful one. Get a case 
for it, and a strap to carry it over your 
shoulder. Field-glasses take up less room, 
but the ordinary kind are useless. A pair 
of powerful marine binoculars are the 
thing, but are expensive, though worth 
the money for clear and long-distance 
work. 

I will now leave the reader to try this 
interesting method of sketching, and feel 
sure the telescope will be found to be a 
welcome addition to the sketching outfit. 
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Pictures in Stamps: 


By MORLEY ADAMS . 


Pig. 3.—The Latest fashion. 


PIG. 1.—A liArrLEsUU’ OX A (JALA LAY. 


patch on a sheet of thin paper; then with 
a pair of scissors cut it to shape and paste 
on a piece of stiff paper. By doing it 
in this manner you get bolder and more 


and paste them on the ropes, and then from 
a row of green stamps cut out a wavy line 
to represent the water. You can now put 
in any details that may suggest themselves 


is best to paste forty stamps together on a 
thin sheet of paper, then to fold the paper 
down the centre, and cut out both tower* 
at once. Fold each tower again down the 
centre, and cut out the windows. Now 
paste the towers on to the stiff paper about 


A punster once asked me. “Why did 
the penny stamp? ” and when I said 
1 neither knew nor cared, he said, “Be¬ 
cause the threepenny bit! ” and then I 
“ stamped ” a “ bit." 

His riddle started me thinking about the 
millions of used postage stamps that are 
wasted, and 1 wondered how these could 
be turned to account. Suddenly the idea 
occurred to me, “ Why not make pictures 
of them ? ” 

Every boy who collects stamps has 
hundreds of “ wastes.” When he buys a 
twopenny packet of 300 “ well mixed, ’ he 
finds that perhaps there are two or three 
only that he requires for his collection, 
and the “ well mixed ” selection comprises 
about 280 French “reds” and “greens,’ 
which, however, are well mixed up, and 
are usually consigned to the Hames. 

But really excellent pictures may be 
made with them, and many a happy hour 
may be spent by the postage-stamp artist. 

And it is cheap fun ! All the pictures 
illustrating this article were made with the 
surplus stamps of a threepenny packet of 
“ well mixed.” A whole room might be 
pictured with the stamps of a shilling 
packet of 5,000. 

The pictures to make are those with bold 
outlines which will give an artistic effect 
without detail. Look at No. 1, which is a 
“ Dreadnought ” gaily decorated for a fete 
day. ft is just a bold outline, and yet has 
some claims to artistic merit. First of all, 
make the hull or body of the ship by past¬ 
ing about eighteen or twenty stamps in a 


clear-cut lines than if you made the outline 
by joining stamp to stamp, and cutting or 
trimming each stamp as you proceed. Now 


to you, such as 4.7 guns, turrets, etc. Of 
course, you can add to the picture, and 
make a regular seascape if you like; for 


Fig. 2.—A Castle. 


add the upper deck and the funnels, and 
draw’ the two masts and the shrouds, cut 
out some small flags from single stamps, 


instance, a sailing ship might be added, 
a lighthouse, and even clouds and more sea. 

The next picture is a representation of a 
castle, and, as will be seen, is very easy 
to “ build.” To make the two end towers it 









three inches apart and add the centre again in a straight line with a border at or poem or motto you wish to write. The 
building. You will, of ourso use your the top and bottom. I recently saw, not a effect is excellent and original, and will 


Pig 6.—Suggestion for an autograph Album. 


■SUGGESTION FOI! 


please the owner of the album and reflect 
much glory upon yourself. 


own discretion in the choice of colours. In 
the illustration the colours used are red for 


nursery, but the best room in the house, the 
drawing-room, witha frieze made from used 


HERE is Eume's description of the ever-memorable 
event which our artist has so graphically depicted: 
“ The Queen appeared on horseback in the camp at 
Tilbury ; and, riding through the lines, exhorted the 
soldiers to remember their duty to their country and 
their religion, and professed her intention, though a 
woman, to lead them herself into the field against the 
enemy, and rather to perish in battle than survive 
the ruin and slavery of her people.” Happily the 
storm and England’s sea-dogs proved too much for 
the Armada without the aid of the army. 


Cortesponfcence, 


W. Jasper, N'.S.P., and others.—There is a list of the 
London Cricket Clubs, with the names and addressee 
of their secretaries, in the “Club Cricketers’ Official 
Handbook.” price threepence, published by Hlmpkin. 
Marshall & Co., and obtainable, to order, of all 
booksellers. 

F. It. (Luton).—The shorthand required for the 
examination is Pitman’s, and all the books, etc., 
on the subject are published by .-ir Isaac Pitman Ac 
Sous, Amen Corner, K.<\, from whom you ean obtain 
a list post free on written application. 

H. CASTLE.—There is a coloured figure of every species 
of British bird in “ Our Country's Birds ” and a 
coloured figure of an egg of eacli species in " Kegs 
of the Native Birds of Britain,” both books being 
published by Simpkin. Marshall Ac Co. and obtainable 
through any bookseller. 


IGGiisTlON FOR A NURSERY FRIEZE 


■We have not sufficient space for it in this 
See our articles on the subject. 


A. J. ETTREY.—You must follow instructions exactly 
and then you will obtain the same rwults. The 
apparatus described in the article was made as 
described, anil any change on your part must be 
considered purely experimental. 

A. HALEY.—If there be such a society you might hear 
something about its pnxwdings by inquiring at the 
Patent Office Free Library in Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery lame, W.C. 


• answer to A. .T. ETTREY. If you 
itercepting military messages you 
nto t rouble, and it would be as well 
iiii the idea. 


. S. KERR.—'The 
probably be ol>t 
for it in our colui 


ud Mart. 





■i AT TILBURY .—See paye 78Sj 
Own Paper" by V. W. BCRTOK.) 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 

(From a Painting by Robert H. SMITH.) 

Uncle John. 

By F. H. BOLTON , 

Author of “ Aunt Eliza,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I t may as well be admitted that Daw- them, and lie felt that if he said all he bedroom at the hotel, but when it came 

son’s first report to his Uncle Fred really wanted to the postcard to which to stating his views in black and white he 

lacked the generous wildness of that he was confining his ideas would not stand toned things down a bit. 

youth’s ordinary style. He had to convey the strain. He therefore aired himself The boys made an arrangement at the 
the news of Uncle John’s having joined verbally to Baxter in the privacy of their hotel (where English was fluently spoken) 
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for a room and morning and evening meals 
at a fixed price per diem, and then found 
that they might manage, with careful ex¬ 
penditure on other things during the day, 
to make their money last them some six 
days in the French Metropolis. But any 
wild hope that such a stay would be too 
lengthy for their elderly companion was 
soon torn to shreds. 

“Capitai: ; he exclaimed. “We’ll 
have a really jolly week together. You 
can see a great deal in a week, boys, 
with some one who is thoroughly conver¬ 
sant with Paris, as I am, to guide you.” 

“ But aren’t they expecting you in 
Switzerland, sir? ” asked Baxter. 

They were sitting at dinner on the first 
evening of their arrival, and six whole 
days under Uncle John's protection 
seemed more than he could bear. 

“Aren’t who expecting me?” queried 
that gentleman. 

“ The—er—the—er—Swiss,” hazarded 
the boy, and Dawson exploded into a large 
spoonful of soup. 

Uncle John said “ No.” He explained 
that he was quite free and entirely at their 
service; they.were not to worry. 

He then proceeded to ask them > the 
French for the various objects upon the 
table and round the room, and exhausted 
both their knowledge and their patience 
in less than no time. A faded sort of 
hope that perhaps he might be too tired 
after the journey to accompany them as 
they strolled out after dinner was quite 
destroyed by his remark as they rose from 
the table refreshed in body, if not in 
mind : 

“ And now, boys, for an evening 
amongst our French cousins.’’ 

“ Look here, Daw! ” said Baxter, as 
they retired for the night. “ We’ll have 
to do something. It’s a bit too thick. 
‘Now, what’s the French for this?’ 

‘ Come along, boys, I’ll show you round ! ’ 

‘ 1 don’t think 1 quite follow you, Donald.’ 
Ugh! 1 feel as if he’d been buzzing 

round me for years. And we were going 
to have such a glorious time on our own! 
It’s too bad. Tell you what! If we can’t 
get free of him any other way, there’s no 
hope for it but to spend the francs as fast 
as ever we can and clear off home. I don’t 
see how I’m going to stick six days of 
your old Uncle John.” 

“Won’t do,” said Dawson gloomily. 

“ I’ve already told you, whatever else he 
is, he isn't stingy; and if he thought we 
hadn’t got enough to last us out a decent 
time, he'd stump up himself. The only 
thing I can see is to try and tire him fairly 
out by asking every silly question we can 
think of, and walking him off his feet, if 
we can. But I’m afraid it’ll take us all 
our time to do either.” 

They found one way. however, next 
morning, to get some slight relief. The 
three of them were at the Place de la 
Bastille, and Unde John had already de¬ 
livered a lecture on the demolition of the 
old fortress, which from the lios of a man 
with a better understanding of boys might 
have been brimful of interest, but which, 
coming from him, was as dry as a ship’s 
biscuit. He had also nearly got the three 
of them run over by insisting on their 
J ’;i'tg cot tlr' < ut’ine of th" demolished 


building as lined on the stones in the road¬ 
way, when Dawson, looking up at the 
column in th? centre of the square, ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ Hello, there are some people on top. 
Come on, Bax, let’s go up.” 

LTncle John lifted his eyes languidly. 

“ Oh, you don’t want to go up there,” 
he said. 

“Don’t we, just!” cried Dawson. 
“You’ve guessed wrong this time. It’s 
the very place we do want to go up.” 

“ Well,” said the gentleman reluctantly, 
“ if you really must climb those awful 
stairs I’m afraid 1 shall have to let you 
go alone. The pull is rather too much 
for me, and I must confess that I suffer 
from vertigo to an alarming extent when 
I am at any great altitude, so that-” 

But the boys were gone before he had 
finished, shouting that they would be back 
as soon as possible. 

“ Can’t stand heights,” giggle' 1 Baxter. 
“Wonder how he manages in Switzer¬ 
land ? ” 

“ Goes up the mountains blindfold, I 
expect,” replied Daw'son, “and has to be 
tied to the top when they’ve got him 
there. I say, Bax, I’ve got a notion we 
can work the oracle.” 

They were out on the platform at the 
top of the column, and Dawson was turn¬ 
ing the pages of his guide-book. 

“ We’ll just look out all the monuments 
and places we can climb and we will climb 
them. Thnt'W give us a bit of time to 
ourselves.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Baxter slowly, “but we 
can't live on the tops of columns and high 
roofs, even for the pleasure of leaving 
him at the bottom.” 

But they did their best. Uncle John 
may well have wondered at the insatiable 
desire they seemed to have for ascending 
public buildings, as, during that day and 
the next, he spent much of his time and 
patience at the loot of various flights of 
stairs waiting for his ambitious young 
protege,* who were looking on Paris from 
different {mints of view far above him, 
and whose ordinary quickness of move¬ 
ment seemed to slacken, once they were 
out of his reach. He noticed, too, that 
the boys managed somehow' to get 
together a vast amount of unimportant 
information upon the various buildings 
they ascended, .and that they invariably- 
plied him with questions on their return 
to earth—questions he frequently failed 
to answer aright, or even to answer at all. 
Whereupon they always gave him the cor¬ 
rect particulars. And as lie was a gentle¬ 
man who preferred imparting information 
to receiving it at the hands of those lie 
designed to instruct, it will easily’ be 
guessed that some of the pleasure he had 
anticipated in “ showing tho youngsters 
round ” oozed almost imperceptibly away. 
Therefore, on the morning of the third 
day, as they took their rolls and coffee 
in the hotel *filh-n-ninng< r (two days pre¬ 
viously he had talked with them upon the 
construction of this word, and according 
to Dawson had “ tried to diddle th m out 
of their appetites with his silly thick’'), 
he suggested in all innocence a trip to 
Versailles. 

“ I don’t think,” he said, witli a would- 


be sly look, “ that you’ve left any ordinary 
public building unsealed, so. to-day we 
might keep together — eh ? — upon the 
humble ground, and-” 

They both looked at him so reproach¬ 
fully that his speech faltered, and he came 
to a stop. 

“ You’ve forgotten one building, sir,” 
said Dawson. “ What’s wrong with the 
Eiffel Tower? ” 

“ Yes,” put in Baxter, “ we’ve left the 
best till the last.” 

There are some things that stare us so 
straight in the face that we overlook them 
because they are so plain before us. Uncle 
John had certainly lost sight of the possi¬ 
bilities of the Eiffel Tower. He bit 
thoughtfully at a crusty piece of roll for a 
time in silence, then made slow reply : 

“ Um-m ! You hardly want to waste 
your time on such a long ascent as that, 
you-” 

“ No, we don’t,” was the ready answer, 
and Uncle John brightened up. 

We’d see all over France, and get our 
money’s worth hack in the wink of an 
eye, so we shouldn’t waste anything,” ex¬ 
plained Dawson, and Uncle John’s heart 
sank again. 

“ Well,” he said, resignedly, as they 
rose from the table, “come along. I’ll 
show you the way.” 

Dawson assured him eagerly that he felt 
sure they could find it. and if Uncle John 
liked he could rest quietly in the hotel till 
they returned. They would be pretty 
certain to come across a good many people 
who knew the Eiffel Tower, and if by any 
accident they missed it he believed he 
could drop on some one who would put 
them right. Moreover, he surmised, the 
structure was fairly plain from almost any¬ 
where, and if they did lose it—well, th.-y 
would be mugs ! 

But he might have spared his words 
Uncle John came with them, and filled up 
the time whilst they were leisurely walk 
ing out by telling them quite a lot about 
the great tower they were proposing to 
visit. Had it been anyone else speaKing 
the boys would have listened with interest ; 
but it is to be feared they paid small heea 
to all they were told, and when Uncle 
John remarked that the structure was 
three hundred metres in height, and asked 
how high was that in English feet, both 
Baxter and Dawgon said shamelessly that 
they hadn’t got so far in French. a:.d 
quite shocked their elderly companion. 

Nor did the fact that he insisted up, r. 
taking the tickets for them ({laying <■; t 
of his own pocket), and seeing them sal. 
into the lift at the base, in any way 
crease their enthusiasm. 

“Just as if we were two silly kids lb •.*. 
mammy was getting the guard to keep 
eye on ! ” growled Baxter, when they w er* 
at last alone. " I do believe lie's 1 
afraid we’re going to fall out. now L. - 
lost sight of us ! ” 

But their buoyant spirits rose with ; . 
rising of the curs; and when after 
changes they were at last at the suno, t 
they east care to the winds to l.mk - 
itself. They took in all the splen.l. ,i;r 
the wonderful panorama spread U 
them, and then turned to the stalls r •’ 
central part of the platform, where tv 
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purchased and posted picture-cards to 
Uncle Fred and others, and delivered 
themselves of quite a large selection of 
home-made French, some of which con¬ 
veyed their meaning, and some of which 
didn’t; but all of which gave a good deal 
of pleasure to themselves and the young 
ladies who sold them the things they 
desired. 

If Uncle John was a little tired of wait¬ 
ing—they were more than an hour after 
the appointed time of meeting him on 
their descent—he did not say so; though 
he did suggest that this time they had 
probably exhausted the list of possible 
trips to the skies. 

"I’m afraid we have,” agreed Dawson, 
“ unless,” he added brightly, “ you know 
of any others. Because, if you do-” 

But the old gentleman said “ No! ” 
with hasty emphasis ;and asked them what 
they thought about dinner : which changed 
the subject very decidedly, and, in the 
opinion of both lads, showed him to be 
“ artful enough when he thought he 
would.” 

That evening the boys sat in the court¬ 
yards of the hotel. Behind them a door 
led into the general reading and writing 
room, but they preferred the open. 

“ It’s to be Versailles to-morrow,” said 
Dawson. “ I believe that’ll be jolly fine.” 

“Yes,” replied Baxter, “if only your 
old Uncle John won’t trot out all the 
rotten history he can remember, and pile 
it on to us : and get asking us his idiotic 
questions.” 

“Well, he will, cocky; so you’d better 
look up some stuff in the guide-book, and 
surprise him. And look here ! The day 
after to-morrow he says he’s going to 
show us the Louvre. Well, I’ve been 
looking that up, and what do you think 
it is? ” 

“Don’t know,” answered Baxter. “A 
palace, or something, I s’pose.” 

“ It’s a picture-(jailery! ” 

Baxter groaned. 

“Is it?” he exclaimed. “ Well, I’m 
going to strike. 1 didn’t come to Paris to 
go picture-gallerying. Bother your old 
Uncle John.” 

“Keep your wool on, my son,” retorted 
Dawson, “ or you’ll get sent home again. 
I’m not any more tickled with him than 
you are, if it comes to that. I’m tired 
of being everlastingly told things.” 

“ And I’m tired of being asked things.” 

“ And I’m tired of being shown things, 
like some silly kid.” 

“ And I’m tired of being reminded of 
things I’m supposed to know about, when 
I don’t, all the time.” 

"If we hadn’t thought of going up all 
those columns and roofs and places where 
he couldn’t follow, I believe we’d have 
gone off our heads by now.” 

“ I’m jolly sure we should.” 

Footsteps sounded behind them. They 
turned, and their rebellious hearts stood 
still. 

“Good-night, boys,” said Uncle John; 
“ I think I’ll go to bed.” 

“ G—good-night, sir,” they faltered. 

“ Serves him right,” said Dawson, after 
a somewhat long silence. “ I hope he 
heard every word we said. I don’t care.” 

“ And I’m sure / don’t,” said Baxter. 


But for boys who really did not care 
they went with unusual quietness to bed. 

When they looked into the salle-a- 
manyer next morning Uncle John was not 
there. 

“ We’re first,” said Dawson. 

He spoke a little uneasily—as if, indeed, 
he wished it were not so. 

They sat down in the pleasant courtyard 
to await the arrival of their elderly com¬ 
panion, and found themselves wishing, for 
the first time, that he would come. They 
spoke in low tones upon indifferent topics : 
all their wonted lightness of heart seemed 
gone. The head waiter, in passing, caught 
sight of them. He came up to Dawson and 
handed him an envelope unsealed. In 
surprise the boy pulled out the contents. 

“ Oh, I say,” he exclaimed after a few 
seconds’ perusal, his face flushing pain¬ 
fully. 

He handed the paper to Baxter, who 
stared at it in surprise equal to his own. 
It was a receipted bill for their hotel ex¬ 
penses up to that morning, with a pen¬ 
cilled message at the foot : 

“ I have settled this for you so that you 
may have a few days longer here. I trust 
you will have a very pleasant time. Good¬ 
bye, boys.—Uncle John.” 

They looked at each other, and laughed 
—a mirthless, uneasy laugh. Presently 
Dawson spoke. 

“ I don’t know about you,” he said, 
looking down at the ground, and kicking 
idly with one foot, “ but I must say I’m 
feeling rotten.” 

“ Don’t see why,” said the other. “ But, 
bother it all, I’m feeling just about the 
same. ’ ’ 

“ / don’t want to stop any longer,” 
growled Dawson, after a pause. 

“ Don’t feel so awfully keen on it my¬ 
self, somehow, now,” said Baxter. 

A further pause ensued. Then Dawson 
rose abruptly and went into the manager’s 
office. He came out in a few minutes, his 
face flushed and a determined look in his 
eyes. 

“ He’s gone to the Est Station,” he 
said, “ to catch the 8.45 express for Basle, 
thfe manager tells me. It’s now five 
minutes after eight. I’ve sent for a taxi.” 

“ A taxi? ” 

“Yes. You can do as you like, of 
course; but I'm going to see him before 
that train starts.” 

Baxter nodded emphatically. 

“ I’m going with you,” he said. 

They were on the station by twenty 
minutes past eight, and found their real 
difficulty lay in getting through the ticket 
barrier to the train. Their united French 
was totally unequal to the strain required, 
and the excitement under which they 
laboured only rendered the few words 
they did know less intelligible. The in¬ 
spectors shrugged shoulders and shook 
heads in a style quite unmistakable, and 
refused them ingress. Six valuable minutes 
were lost here, and Dawson could hardly 
contain himself, when suddenly upon the 
scene came a good fellow to whom both 
French and English were as one, and with 
his assistance the way was made clear. 
Shouting back their hearty thanks to him, 
they were through and running towards 


the train, looking into all the compart¬ 
ments as they came up to them, in the 
hopes of finding Uncle John. He saw 
them first, though, and got out on to the 
platform to greet them. 

“ Hello, boys ! ” he said. 

Dawson held out his hand rather shame¬ 
facedly. 

“ I—I’m awfully sorry, sir. I feel a 
horrid cad.” 

“ We both do,” stammered Baxter. 

Uncle John seemed as ill at ease as they. 

“ No, no,” he said, his eyes blinking 
rapidly behind his spectacles. “ It—it 
was quite natural.” 

“ Our feeling cads, you mean,” said 
Dawson, and they all three had to laugh. 
The intentional misunderstanding made a 
happy way out of the awkward position. 

“ Well, good-bye, boys,” said Uncle 
John heartily, and gripped each lad’s 
hand. 

A wave of honest regret came over 
Dawson. He saw the old man at last in 
his true light, for the kindly meaning soul 
that he was. 

“ I—I don’t like this, sir,” he blurted 
out. “I’d give anything for it never to 
have happened. You won’t believe us 
now, I’m afraid, but wo honestly wish you 
weren’t going.” 

“ What? ” cried Uncle John. “ What? ” 

He took off his spectacles quite 
suddenly. They needed wiping with his 
handkerchief. 

“We want you to believe we shall miss 
you, sir,” they cried. 

The old man put his glasses on again, 
but his eyes blinked more quickly than 
over. 

“ Perhaps we have neither of us quite 
understood the other side,” he said a 
little wistfully. “ But we shall now, I 
think—eh, boys ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” they said simply. 

They waved their hats as the train at 
last glided smoothly away, and Uncle 
John’s panama made a brave show from 
the carriage window. 

“ I’m glad we came,” said Dawson, as 
they turned to go back. “ He’s a jolly 
decent sort, if we only had had the sense 
to soe it.” 

And Baxter nodded assent. 

“ He’s a gentleman,” he said. “ I’ll 
never say another thing against him.” 

[the end.] 
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AMONG CHINESE PIRATES: 

A TALE OF THE WEST RIVER. 

By WALTER PON TIN. 

(Illustrated by GKORGK I'ONTIS.) 


W hen 1 John found himself in the 
river, he lost no time in ridding 
himself of his adversary, and a few strokes 
brought him alongside the attacking 
vessel. Unobserved he gained the rudder 
and swung himself over it, half-immersed 
in water. The high counter completely 
hid him from view, and he would have 
been undiscovered even in daylight. 
From this point of vantage he listened 
eagerly to what was proceeding above, 
and soon heard the captives being brought 
on board. Soon the vessel moved, tow¬ 
ing the captured junk, but he hung on 
manfully during the journey up the 
creek, until he heard the anchor drop, 
when, quietly sliding into the water, he 
gained the shore and hid behind some 
rocks to watch events. 


CHAPTER VII. 

quiet on the pirate craft, when he slid 
quietly into the water once more, and a 
few strokes brought him to the now de¬ 
serted junk. Clambering over the rail, he 
made his way to the cabin, and after a 
short search found the vessel’s tool chest, 
and, selecting a large auger, made his 
way to the hold. After an hour’s labour 
he had succeded in piercing her bottom 
with a dozen holes, through which the 
water was rapidly pouring. 

“ She will soon sink,” murmured John 
to himself, “ and block the way out. 
Now I try get help.” And, quietly 
lowering a long plank over the side, he 
selected a piece of wood for a 
paddle, knelt upon it, and commenced 
his journey back to the river. He found 
it hard work against the current, and day 



Unobserved he gained the rudder and swung himself over it. 
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Owing to the narrowness of the creek, 
he could hear all that was passing. 'He 
heard the pirate captain offering the old 
commander of the junk his freedom if he 
gave him satisfactory information re¬ 
garding his captives, to which he 
answered that they were relatives of Mr. 
Robinson, the missionary at Wuchow, 
who would be the one to apply for ransom. 
An agonising shriek, followed soon after¬ 
ward by a splash, showed how he gained 
his freedom. 

John heard the sampan being prepared 
and the captives placed on board, 
the leader telling those left behind that 
he was going to the camp, and would re¬ 
turn the following evening after dark. 

He lay still until the sound of oars 
had died out in the distance and all was 


was breaking, as exhausted he found him¬ 
self once more in the gorge. In the dis¬ 
tance the lights on an approaching steamer 
were visible coming up stream, and put¬ 
ting forth all his remaining energy he con¬ 
trived to get in its path, calling aloud for 
help. 

The captain of the good ship Nan¬ 
ning heard the cry, and listened in¬ 
tently until it was repeated, this time 
close at hand. 'He ordered the engines to 
be stopped, and a minute later John, more 
dead than alive, was hauled over the rail 
clutching the rope that had been thrown 
to him. The warmth of the engine- 
room and a hot cordial soon brought him 
round sufficiently to tell his story. 

“ Well done, John,” Baid the captain 
when the narrative was finished. “You 


have bottled them in safely for a time, 
and now we must get help; and although 
we do not know where the boys have been 
taken, I hope we will soon trace them. I 
w;is afraid something might happen, 
although I did not think of pirates.” 

“ They saw us Do Shing,” said John. 
“ Him junk sail close by, but me no know 
him pirate then.” 

The trip to Wuchow was accomplished 
in record time, and the Nanning 
gained the wharf whilst the sun was still 
high, and it was with great satisfaction 
that the captain saw the spruce little 
Sandpiper lying at anchor off the 
town. Accompanied by John, he lost 
no time in boarding her, and an hour after 
hearing John’s story the little craft was 
rushing down the river at full speed. 

It was planned to enter the gorge that 
night, and surprise the pirates in charge 
of the vessels if possible, and make the 
prisoners reveal the whereabouts of their 
captives. 

On reaching the gorge soon after dark¬ 
ness had set in, the little gunboat anchored 
off the entrance pointed out by John, 
boats were manned, and with muffled oars 
the expedition made its way up the creek. 
On reaching the place where the vessels 
lay, they discovered the junk partially 
submerged, completely blocking the chan¬ 
nel for large craft, and it was with dif¬ 
ficulty that the boats were steered past 
the wreck. Simultaneously a boat made 
fast on either side of the pirate vessel, 
and the bluejackets swarmed on board 
without opposition, to discover that the 
vessel was deserted. On John suggesting 
that they had probably all gone to the 
camp, the lieutenant gave orders to pro¬ 
ceed on up the creek; but after proceed 
ing a short distance, the stream branched 
off in three directions, and it was useless 
to continue farther. Accordingly the 
expedition put back, a party being 
left in charge of the junks in case the 
pirates returned, whilst the others re¬ 
turned to the Sandpiper, which steamed 
back up the river to Do Shing, so as 
not to attract attention. 

“ The only thing we can do now.” said 
the commander, “is to wait until their 
messenger arrives at Wuchow demand 
ing the ransom, and try and extract the 
information from him.” Therefore John 
was sent back to Wuchow, with instruc 
tions for Mr. Robinson to send the mes¬ 
senger down to them at Do Shing under 
escort, directly he put in an appearance, 
whilst the Sandpiper kept guard over 
the gorge. 

(To be concluded ) 
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GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 

A YOUNG PROSPECTORS ADVENTURES IN THE DESERT LAND OF WEST AUSTRALIA. 


CHAPTER HI.—THE IRISHMAN’S STORY. 

A n hour later Effingham, mounted on 
Kitty, was picking his way through 
thick bush land, down hill, following a 
track that his host had pointed out, and 
keeping in view a certain point along the 
distant ridge of hills which was to 
be his immediate destination. There, 
Powlett had told him, he would find what 
he wanted. He had only to use his eyes. 
Also near the hills there was no lack of 
water, camping, and shelter. 

Effingham, alone again, found himself 
in a doubtful mood at first. His 
acquaintance with the man he had left 
behind, in spite of all the benefit he had 
derived from meeting him, was somehow 
unsatisfactory. He pitied his loneliness, 
but at the same time the first unfavour¬ 
able impression remained. Against his 
inclination he felt a trifle distrustful, and, 
but for the gratitude he felt, he would 
rather have not met him again. 

However, as Effingham journeyed on 
his humour soon changed. For the first 
time in his life he was experiencing real 
adventure, and he was about to engage, 
with some prospect of success, in the most 
fascinating of all pursuits—seeking for 
gold in the soil. In this he was realising 
the dreams of boyhood. He would, 
perhaps, unearth nuggets like those he 
had read about, a single one of which 
would be enough to start him in business 
at home. He had arranged in his mind 
the details of transportation of such 
weighty pieces to the cabin of Powlett, 
and was wondering how one could get 
them across the desert, when his quick 
eye caught the movement of something 
dark among the bushes left of the track. 
He turned sharply, and there, sure 
enough, something was crouching behind 
the foliage, like a large beast. 

Effingham’s first impulse was to put 
spurs to Kitty, and cover a few hundred 
yards; but curiosity took possession of 
him. Besides he had learnt that the best 
plan is to meet danger on the spot, and 
have done with it. He reined up Kitty, 
pulled her round a bit, unslung his rifle, 
and cocked it. 

Immediately following the click of the 
lock a human voice called out from the 
bush : “ Hi, mate ! Don’t fire ! ” 

Effingham, thinking it was Powlett, 
wondered why he had followed him so 
far; but next moment the crouching form 
stood erect and showed his face over the 
bush. It was a frank and open face, but 
seemed terribly gaunt and haggard.. 

“What are you doing there?” Effing¬ 
ham called out. 

“Starvin’, mate,” returned the man 
promptly. 

“Starving?” Effingham was puzzled 
till a reason for it occurred to him. 
“ You’re hiding? ’’ he asked. 

“ Yis, mate.” 

“ Well, I reckon a man doesn’t need 
to hide much out here! ” Effingham 
laughed. “ I’ve only seen one man in 
four days. . . 

“ ’Tain’t that.” returned the other, 
dropping his voice. “ Begorra—I ain’t 
ashamed av annything as I’ve ivver done 
—only what I intind ter do. But, askin’ ye 
pardon, mate, d’you mind takin’ cover? ” 
Effingham, smiling at what he con¬ 
sidered a very unnecessary precaution, 
dismounted, threw the reins over Kitty’s 
neck, and advanced towards the shelter 


By E. FOWLER SMITH. 

of the trees. Then, recollecting the 
man’s more urgent need, turned, and from 
his knapsack took a few pieces of dried 
mutton and some hard biscuit. These 
he handed to the stranger, who, nodding 
his thanks, set to and devoured the food 
greedily. After which he smacked his 
lips with extreme gusto, and then held 
out his hand in a friendly way. 

“ Thank ye, mate, for the best meal 
I’ve had this month,” he said solemnly, 
“ But for you cornin’ yisterday I dunno 
as Oi’d hev lived to see it through. Now 
it’s sartain! ” 

Effingham looked astonished. “ I don’t 
follow you,” said he. “ How do you 
know I came yesterday? And what are 
you ‘ carrying through ’ ? ” 

The man’s steady look and tone satisfied 
Effingham that he was at least sane. So, 
as a further encouragement to him, he 
pulled out a cake of tobacco. The Irish¬ 
man cut a piece off with his knife, and, 
with another nod, put it in his mouth, 
while the young man rolled a cigarette and 
lighted it. 

“ I reckon Oi’d best sthart at the 
middle and wurruk back to th’ beginnin’ 
av it,” began the Irishman. “ Let’s see 
now, I been here a-hidin’ six days; afore 
that Oi wuz diggin’ yondther ”—he 
nodded his head in the direction Effing¬ 
ham was journeying—“ fur a fortnoight, 
if annything, campin’ o’ nights; two days 
’fore that Oi furrst met the murdtherin’ 
spalpeen in. th’ cabin. That sums up 
althegither to—how long? Say three 
weeks. Well now, three weeks ago, like 
yesilf, mate, I arroived here, fresh from 
Parth, hevin’ safely circumnavigated that 
bit o’ th’ Sihara disert. Happ’nin’ to halt 
one afthernun, well-nigh parched to th’ 
skin, at a spring, up comes the furrst man 
as Oi’d seen for a month, sure ! Well, ye 
don’t sthart out to criticalize a man much 
whin ye’re jist dyin’ to spake a wurrd 
to one. I tuk it Hiven had sint him. 
An’ Oi hadn’t anny rayson to change me 
moind till six days since; for he put me 
up for a noight in his cabin an’ traited me 
rale han’some; showed me over his place, 
towld me av his ambitions—which sthruck 
me as the vary height o’ human feelin’; 
an’ then, as if that wasn’t enough, he had to 
come out of his way to make sure Oi got 
fair on th’ track o’ th’ gold—th’ same bein’ 
what Oi cam’ out for, ye enderstand ...” 

“Then,” said Effingham, taking ad¬ 
vantage of a pause the Btranger made for 
breath; “there is gold to be found 
here ? ” 

“ Gold! ” The Irishman’s eyes half- 
closed as if he recalled a vision. “ A 
treasury av it, mate—a nat’ral treasury! 
An’ yon spalpeen is th’ Lord Hoigh 
Kaper of it, bedad ! ” 

“Well?” queried Effingham, curiously. 
As he asked the question he saw a frown 
contract the brows of the other for a 
moment. 

“ Mate,” said he, lowering his voice a 
little and glancing through the trees up 
towards the summit of the hill, “ I came 
along this way six days ago a happy man, 
draimin’ av th’ future. A fortnoight’s 
wurrk had brought me more’n Oi’d iver 
hev thought it possible to be masther av. 
I thought Oi’d make a frindly call at me 
binifactor’s, spind th’ noight with him, 
an’ lave him mebbe a little prisent for 
himsilf. At the top o’ th’ hill he meets 
me like owld times, asks afther me 
fortune, to which I answers that, thanks 


to himself, I’d yit mate the bonnie colleen 
that was lift behoind in Ireland. I saw 
him smile, mate—not very swately mebbe, 
but I didn’t wonder then, seein’ his own 
disappointments .... 

“ I did me best to make him merry 
for won noight, an’ mebbe went just a 
troifle ower the marrk mesilf in the matter 
o’ sperrit. Oi don’t just recollect how or 
when th’ throuble began; but we’d played 
a few games, an’ he’d won an’ lost an’ 
won again, an’ Oi was feelin’ parfictly 
satisfied that the spalpeen was gittin’ a 
little balance on his soide, when up he 
jumps sudden an* claps his shooter in me 
face : 4 Oi mak a p’int,’ says he coolly, 
‘whin me friends’come back from Gold 
Horseshoe to play a game of win or lose 
all. D’ye take it ? ’* 

“ I was took aback, ye may guess, an’ 
for a minit didn’t know what to say. I 
niver took koindly to th’ argymint av th’ 
bullet—no good Oirishman iver did. But 
thin, that dhrop o’ th’ crature, ye see, had 
made me sportive like. Oi did not onder- 
stand his divilment naither, an’ so—well, 
it came about I j’ined him in that plisant 
little game for all Oi was worrth.” 

“ The villain ! ” 

Effingham, who had listened to the 
half-humorous tale of the Irishman thus 
far with interest, began to see through 
the whole affair. Imagining himself in his 
companion’s place, he wondered what his 
own feelings would have been. His 
suspicions of the man Powlett, in spite of 
the apparent kindness and hospitality, 
undoubtedly had some foundation. His 
blood began to boil. “ Well, and I guess 
you lost,” said he. “And that’s why 
you’re here now—destitute. He turned 
you adrift after robbing you, eh? ” 

The Irishman smiled. “ If Oi’d lost 
fair,” he said quietly, “ Oi’d hev called 
‘all square.’ But no, begorra! it was 
won foul. I saw the spalpeen’s game. 
He wasn’t taking no risks. Prisintly the 
prospict of a cool five thousand driftin’ 
over to that son av a log through a thrick 
was more’n Oi could sthand. I sthood up 
on me fate. ‘ Sorr,’ says Oi, ‘ for all ye 
koindness ye’re a villain and a chate! ’ 
An’ afore he could take his aim Oi’d 
lifted the table an’ pushed it over th’ top 
av him. 

“ But he was the varry divil among eels, 
an’ his pistol began to pop while he lay 
on the floor. I made a dash for the door, 
an’ the pistol popped onct too often for me. 
But for that I’d hev shut him up, mate, 
an’ laid siege till the spalpeen sur- 
rindered ...” 

“ You’re wounded, then ! ” exclaimed 
Effingham with sudden concern. 

“ Not bad, mate, thankin’ ye. The 
bullit went sorter in and out agin—in me 
shouldther here. ’Twas a bit av a handi¬ 
cap, sure, crawlin’ around for cover wi’ 
that murdtherer within earshot seekin’ me; 
an’ had th’ angels av Hiven bin with-him 
instid av the Avil One it’s sure Oi wouldn’t 
be talkin’ to ye this minit.” 

Towards the end of the story Effingham 
had become impatient. He saw all now; 
what had puzzled him about the man 
Powlett was clear as day. His hos¬ 
pitality was a mere weapon, a tool to decoy 
young men into his confidence and place 
them innocently at his mercy. But the 
cold-blooded deliberation—it was almost 
unbelievable! Effingham quickly un¬ 
buckled his revolver and handed it to the 
Irishman. 
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“Take that,” said he; “I’ve got my 
rifle. Let’s strike while the iron’s hot! ” 
But as he took a pace towards Kitty, 
who was also showing some impatience, 
the Irishman put a hand on his arm. 
“No, mate, not so fast!” said he. 
“ ’Twon’t do.” 

“ Why, man, we’re two to one ! ” 

“ Yis, but the Avil One is helpin’ him, 
an’ the Divil is ower suttle for two young 
prospectors.” 

Effingham paused. “ Well, what do 
you suggest ? ” he asked presently. 

“This.” said the other at once. “Ye 
see, ye hev no case agenst him yesilf, 
an' he’d swear he meant no harm to me 
neither. Oi’ve thought it all over, so’s 
we catch him red-handed an’ no slip. Oi 
advoise, mate, that ye go an’ do yer dig¬ 
ging. Git a load—ye’ll foind the gowld 
right enough, usin’ yer eyes. In the 
manetime I’ll watch around here .... 
What? Oh, that’s aU right; I’m safe, 
knowing his habits as Oi do, an’ he not 
knowin’ but what I’m a skiliton.” 

The plan commended itself to Effing¬ 
ham, and he assented to it. Leaving 
his revolver with the Irishman, and as 
much of his provisions as he could spare, 
he shook his companion’s hand heartily, 
remounted Kitty, and was well on his way 
towards the foot of the Horseshoe hills 
before the semi-darkness of the starlight 
night overtook him. 

CHAPTER IV.—A KEG OF GOLD—AND A KNIFE. 

A golden sun rising over a curtain of 
haze in the east turned the hills above, 
which in the afternoon are blue and 
purple, into clear-cut masses of glow¬ 
ing red and yellow; the very vegetation 
that clothed them in patches to the sum¬ 
mit seemed changed magically into some 
ethereal species of flora, that flourished 
for an hour and then became earthly. 
Effingham, sitting up from his lonely 
couch of dry leaves on a stone founda¬ 
tion, sat admiring this sight with the 
simple wonder of a boy who saw for the 
first time the land of his dreams, clothed 
in the colours and the mysticism in which 
he had pictured them. Like most of the 
places where Nature hides her richest 
stores, this was far from the habitation of 
man, and, but for one or two who roamed, 
like himself, wherever rumour or instinct 
led him, it was scarcely known. 

Presently, as the sunshine came creeping 
down the hills till it spread at last 
around and over the plain, Effingham’s 
thoughts correspondingly descended. 
Kitty neighed from her position twenty or 
thirty yards away, and the young man 
called out a cheery “ Hallo ! ”—as much 
for the sake of hearing a human voice as 
to please the mare. Then his eye fell on 
an object nearer at hand that gave a sud¬ 
den turn to his thoughts. This was a 
small barrel, covered with a piece of cloth. 
Reaching out, he drew off this cover, and 
looked in at the contents. His eyes shone 
with satisfaction. Two-thirds filled with 
a golden dust, with here and there a little 
yellow pebble, this result of a few days’ 
toil was more than he could have saved by 
ten years’ work on the farms. He had 
a joyous sense of independence, the 
grandest of all joys. Greed did not enter 
into it all. As he buried his hand in 
the precious metal, it was with the 
pleasure of the buccaneer who thinks 
nothing of the intrinsic worth of the dross 
itself, but of the delights, the honours, the 
personal value it carries to its possessor. 

Presently, jumping to his feet, Effing¬ 
ham threw off the lassitude of waking, 
and cried out : “ Come, Kitty ! to work ! 
Why, you old lazybones, you’ve done 
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nothing but watch me for three days. 
You’ll be having the audacity to ask lor 
a new bridle when we get home, I’ll 
warrant! ” 

But for the fact that time pressed—the 
thought of his Irish comrade watching the 
movements of the man in the cabin was 
never out of his mind—Effingham would 
have gone farther afield. It was much 
too easy work washing the gravel in the 
brook beside which he was camping ; every 
spadef ul he took up seemed half-composed 
of the metal. And the effect of getting 
wealth so easily was curiously demoralis¬ 
ing. He had found the place, too, without 
difficulty; even the very holes left open by 
his predecessors and only half-filled in by 
the rain and winds. 

The day developed into a dry and hot 
one, but Effingham had made up his mind 
to finish the task, if possible, before 
evening, so that he could cover some part 
of the return journey in the cool air and 
semi-darkness of night. Work went on 
at the same easy pace for two or three 
hours, and so remuneratively that at last, 
out of sheer weariness of turning up the 
same gravel, the young man shouldered his 
spade, and, following the course of the 
stream towards the hills whence it came, 
walked about half a mile from his camp. 
Here the gravel proved to be even richer. 

Not far away the stream issued from 
a narrow gully, half choked-up with 
boulders that had rolled down or broken 
away from the higher ground. Effingham 
had read that where surface gold was 
found such spots as that were often the 
richest in deposit. Not that he wanted 
anything better, but curiosity prompted 
him to try the theory. 

The gully would have formed a natural 
shelter for two or three men.* Effingham 
wondered, as he turned into it, whether 
any traces had been left. He saw none, 
and put the general level of the earth on 
each side of the stream to overflows during 
wet seasons. Then he drove his spade 
into the ground where he stood. Half of 
the blade was buried. He put his foot to it 
to drive it deeper, but it had encountered 
some hard substance—rock, no doubt. He 
bent and turned up the spadeful of sand. 
The handle of a knife protruded, then 
the blade, and then—Horror ! Effingham 
started back suddenly as there came to 
view a human skull! 

Recovering presently from his first 
astonishment, Effingham inspected the 
gruesome object. As he did so it struck 
him as curious that he should have come 
half a mile out of his way to discover—at 
the first stroke— this! He was not super¬ 
stitious, but it seemed like a kind of 
guidance. What did it mean ? 


The knife was embeded up to within 
an inch of the hilt, and in the hind upper 
part of the skull. Bending down, he took 
hold of the handle and gave a tentative 
tug; it was tightly buried in the bone. 
He tried again, pulling harder, and this 
time lifted the skull out of the ground. 
Finally, using one foot as a lever, he 
wrenched the knife back and forth, and at 
last forced it loose. 

Almost at once some lettering near the 
point drew his attention. It was half 
obliterated by a dark rusty stain across 
it, but he could distinguish two letters— 
the big initials, “ J. P.” A thrill of 
excitement passed over him and increased. 
He became aware that he was bringing to 
light an actual tragedy--a dreadful secret 
that hitherto only these silent rocks and 
the sun and stream knew about—and, per¬ 
haps, some living man! Effingham’s 
thoughts moved swifter. Then all at once 
he was seized by a terror of the spot; 
he desired companionship, if it was only 
that of his horse. Even the spade was 
forgotten in his sudden panic. He 
thought only of getting away, and, start¬ 
ing into a run, he did not stop till Kitty's 
neighing put an end to his fright. His 
self-control almost at once returned. 

But it was all up with the romance of 
Golden Horseshoe. The loveliness of the 
sunrise had vanished in the keener remem¬ 
brance of the red stain on the knife. 
Effingham packed his blanket and barrel 
on Kitty’s back, slung his rifle on his own, 
and was off an hour earlier than he had 
intended to go. 

During the thirty-mile ride his mind 
was puzzling, with a fateful insistence, 
over the hidden letters on the knife; he 
found himself trying to fill the blanks, 
and one name that he knew always seemed 
to fit them. Once, as he looked ahead, 
the setting sun illuminated a tiny object 
on the top of the circular hill at the 
Horseshoe entrance. Somehow, from that 
moment, in spite of himself, the details 
of a tragic story seemed to piece them¬ 
selves together in his mind mechanically. 
He had a curious impression also that 
he was personally about to be an actor in 
the last chapter. 

“Begorra! Oi’m glad to see ye back, 
mate, though, sure, Oi wasn’t expectin’ 
ye till the mornin’.” 

“ It’s a bit lonely out yonder,” said 
Effingham, as the Irishman Morran led his 
horse into cover; “ and—and I’ve some¬ 
thing to tell you.” 

“ Hav’ ve, thin?” returned Pete, sym¬ 
pathetically; “ well, Oi’ll lead ye to a safe 
place for the noight.” 

(To be concluded .) 


SOME SAVED BY 

About the year 390 B.C. a number of Gauls, under 
the command of Brennus, entered Upper Italy and 
laid siege to several places. Rome interfered, and by 
tliis act simply irritated the invaders, who at once 
marched against her. A battle was fought and the 
Romans were defeated. Itomp was now practically 
at the mercy of the Gauls. The better account relates 
that the victors, after slaughtering the helpless 
inhahitant-s and plundering the eitv. besieged the 
citadel in vain for seven months, and then retired upon 
the payment of 1,000 pounds of gold as a ransom for 
the defenders of the fortress. Another tradition is 
that the Senate had not enough left after the battle to 
defend the city, and so they congregated all the men 
ra|iahle of bearing arms in the Capitol and sent away 
all who were useless; the old men and women and 
children took refuge in the nearest cities. There 
remained in Rome only a few pontitls and ancient 
Senators, who not lu mp wdling to survive either their 
country or its glorv. generously devoted themselves 
to death, to appease, u,', ordui" to their h'-hi f. the 
anger of the infernal god-. These were found by 
Brennus, and for a time their splendid habits, their 
white beards, their air of grandeur and lirmness 
astonished the Gauls and inspired a religious fear in the 
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army. Finally, however, the Gauls massacred the 
Senators and then attacked the Capitol. 

While the Gauls plundered the city the country round 
was recovering from its defeat-. Camillus was proclaimed 
the saviour of his country, but he refused to do anything 
as the.ir leader without the order of the Senate and the 
people shut up in the Capitol. It- was almo-T im¬ 
possible to gain access to them. A young Hon an, 
however, undertook the perilous enterprise and * ss 
successful. Camillus was declared dictator and 
collected a large army. The Gauls had. however, 
discovered the traces left bv the young Homan, and 
Brennus attempted during the night to surprise the 
Capitol by tlie same patlg After many efforts a tow 
succeeded in gaining the summit of the rock, and w—r.» 
on the point of scaling the walls ; the sentinels w> re 
asleep ami nothing seemed to oppose them, rs *ve» 
geese, consecrated to Juno, were awakened by i..<* 
noise made By the enemy, and beg in to cry, as th« v 
do when they are disturbed. Manlius, a person • f 
consular rank, ran to the spot-, encountered the Gauls, 
and hurled several from the nx-ks. The R.a: vtis 
were roused and the enemy driven back, and ult pnat. ly 
were defeated in open battle by Camillus, who lias ix-en 
called Rome’s second founder. 
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Author of " Hole Tommy Atkins Spends 

B IG-game hunting, “the sport of Kings,” 
is supposed to involve a prohibitive 
outlay. The civilian hangs back at 
thought of the avalanche of fearful and 
wonderful equipment to be provided, the 
transport difficulties, the great cost of jour¬ 
neys, the recruitment and feeding and pay¬ 
ment of a native retinue, etc. ; yet he may 
cut the whole Gordian knot by the simple 
act of enlistment ! The British soldier is the 
keenest (and most economical) game-hunter 
in existence. Is not the instinct implanted 
in him by the grim conditions of his pro¬ 
fession ? And it is fully developed by the 
abundance of opportunities. The Govern¬ 
ment considerately supplies him with rifle 
and ammunition, trains him in the proper 
use of the former, and then conveys him 
gratuitously to the most remote haunts of 
big game. 

“ I consider that 400/. should cover the 
entire cost of a three months’ shooting trip 
in the region of East Africa,” a distin¬ 
guished big-game hunter remarked to me 
once. “ I have enjoyed practically the 
same,” I replied, “ for an outlay of exactly 
—nothing! Given command of block¬ 
houses in the depths of the Crocodile 
Valley, near Portuguese East Africa, for 
three or four periods, in different spots, 
and left entirely alone for weeks, 1 was 
enabled to indulge my love of shooting to 
the full—at the Government’s expense.” 
And so, when a friend in the British South 
Africa Police suggested a few weeks’ shoot¬ 
ing trip in Rhodesia, no thought of expense 
served to deter. 

The expert would not think of embark¬ 
ing on such an enterprise without three 
guns for himself alone (a .450 express, a 
.303 sporting rifle, and a 12-bore shot-gun) 
and nearly 1000 rounds of ammunition. 
My own Winchester repeater, my friend’s 
old Martini-Henry and .303 sporting rifle, 
and about 250 cartridges in all comprised 
our outfit for offensive purposes. The rich 
sportsman would require tents, camp beds 
and baths, cooking gear, and donkeys to 
carry same, or else some thirty porters, not 
to mention a headman, cook, gun-bearer, 
etc. I relied (and was justified by the 
event) on my friend’s official influence to 
procure for us a special railway carriage 
from the traffic manager of the railway, 
containing good sleeping, cooking, and bath 
accommodation, ready to be attached to 
almost any train, and moved from station 
to station or left standing in a siding as we 
desired. A perfectly fitted blockhouse on 
wheels : what more could be wished ? For 
the rest, we trusted to our own “ handi¬ 
ness ” and ingenuity; for in tackling un¬ 
accustomed domestic business, in triumph¬ 
ing over hosts of minor difficulties, and in 
proving one’s adaptability half the joy of 
an outdoor expedition consists—whether it 
be caravanning, or picnicking, or big- 
game hunting. 

As my friend (whom I will call Jack- 
tail) had brought along his own native 
servant to do the rough work, together with 
a goodly supply of tinned provisions, whilst 
the ammunition was the present of a 
friendly quartermaster, the chief item of 
expense was the rail ticket and shooting 
licence. But by travelling from Delagoa 
Bay to Beira by Austrian Lloyd steamer, 
thence bv rail (which was completed in 
1902) through Portuguese East Africa to 
Umtali, a distance of 203 miles, I found 
the cost much less than if I had gone from 
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where I was—namely, Barberton —via 
Pretoria, Buluwayo, and Salisbury. Be¬ 
sides, the rail journey is very tiresome, 
monotonous, and long-drawn out, and, as 
things were, 1 expected to be living on the 
rails for a goodly time to come. 

My friend met me at Umtali, and his 
genial, red-brick, fever-furrowed face sug- 
ested to my mind that if the soldier-hunter 
as limited traps he has unlimited temerity. 
For Jacktail had on one occasion in India 
actually stalked a ferocious man-eating 
lion, and had the chief hand in giving it its 
quietus. Again, when at Maymyo, Burma, 
he went “jungling” (as big-game shoot¬ 
ing is called in the Army) with a few 
soldier friends, and in the course of ten 
days bagged a magnificent tiger, one brown 
bear, six canibar, and as much small game 
of all varieties as could be carried—or 
eaten. And this without a vestige of the 
elaborate preparations and retinue and 
equipment that other hunters in the East 
think indispensable ! 

But Jacktail’s most thrilling adventure 
occurred when he was engaged on work 
for the G.I.P. Railway in Central India. 
He was shooting near the village of 
Diporee, when a herd of twenty or thirty 
fine black buck came tearing down upon 
him. He fired his Winchester—and 
missed. He fired again, brought a buck 
down, and the remainder cleared off 
towards Jacktail's right. Thoroughly 
warmed up and excited, he now dropped 
shot after shot into the herd, forgetful 
that he was shooting in the direction of 
a tiny village. 

He was returning to camp, when he heard 
a great uproar and saw a crowd of villagers 
approaching and gesticulating violently. 
He learned that one of his shots had 
wounded a villager, and reparation was 
demanded. In view of their menacing 
attitude, Jacktail at once took to his 
heels, pursued by the murderous rabble. 
He had nicely outpaced them, when he 
tripped and fell headlong some twenty 
feet down a well with eight feet of water 
in it! He just managed to keep his head 
up by “treading water”; and then the 
angry natives arrived, turned their tur¬ 
bans into a rope, threw it down the well, 
and hauled the half-drowned Jacktail up. 
He was dragged in triumph to the village, 
a solemn council was held over my 
dripping comrade, all his explanations 
and apologies were disdained, and heavy 
money compensation was demanded. Fail¬ 
ing to provide this, he was shut up in a 
filthy hut, with only a few bars for ven¬ 
tilation, and kept a prisoner. The door 
was padlocked and a sentry was placed 
outside; but after two days Jacktail suc¬ 
ceeded in making a hole in the thatched 
roof of the hut, hiding the straw in his 
clothes and bedding; then he carefully 
removed the fluted tiles one by one—and 
in the dark sprang suddenly on the dozing 
sentry’s back! This fellow he gagged 
with his own turban, but he took the long 
native coat and dhotar, blacked his face 
with embers from the eentry’s fire, and 
made good his escape ! 

We gleefully recalled these and other 
exploits of our respective careers as we 
sat down in the carriage that was to be 
our home for many days, and partook of a 
delicious repast prepared by Jacktail’s 
native “ boy.” The carriage was fitted up 
capitally, and Jacktail had forgotten 
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the Crocodile and Kaap Valleys’' etc. 

nothing. The beds were simply long, 
padded shelves, ea«.h with a pillow and 
two blankets, that could be shut up into 
the wall during the day, thus making more 
room. There was a round table, with two 
chairs, an easy-chair, a stand for guns, 
sticks, etc., and a larder in which to keep 
our food, with an adjustable oil-stove close 
by. \\ he.t at first 1 took to be the pantry 
proved to be the “ wash-house,” with a 
plentiful supply of water, a collapsible 
bath, hooks and racks for cv.r clothes, and 
even a board for Jim (the native “ boy ”) 
to wash our dirty linen on. Through two 
small windows, wide open, the glorious 
golden sunlight filtered, and we could see 
stretching around, as far as the eye could 
reach, the illimitable, undulating veldt, 
scarred with the characteristic flowering 
shrubs, boulders, ant-heaps, and sugar-loaf 
kopjes—a land with an irresistible fascina¬ 
tion for the sportsman and nature-lover. 

We hitched our carriage on to a train 
travelling north—for they were just then 
very busy with the extension to Abercorn, 
near to Lake Tanganyika, and we were 
anxious to view the country. Stopping 
near a most beautiful valley, we left our 
carriage in a siding and went off (with 
Jim carrying the tinned provisions and 
materials for making the inevitable 
coffee); but after tramping many miles we 
had to admit that we were reduced to the 
joys of picnicking (which we did, sitting 
on soft ferns under the shadow of tall 
clumps of mimosa, near to a tempting 
lakelet studded with water-soldiers and 
the water-lily). For no game came our 
way (though we once caught sight of a 
herd of impala in the distance) until near 
nightfall, when some springbok came 
down to drink, and we shot one, the flesh 
of which, prepared and cooked by Jim, 
formed a pleasant variant for supper. 
Just as darkness had, with the usual 
tropical suddenness, fallen, we reached 
the railway line—fortunately the whistling 
of an engine afforded a welcome clue; and 
as this train happened to be going south 
we fastened our carriage on, determined 
to leave the “sights” alone and do Borne 
real shooting business. 

Mohlovo we knew to be a good base for 
big-game hunting, and this we reached in 
the morning. Then we had three or four 
days of perfect delight. We would rise 
about five o’clock, enjoy a refreshing cold 
bath, and then take a stroll to see if any 
fresh eggs could be got for breakfast— 
though more often we breakfasted on fried 
tinned sausages, or fried ham. or porridge, 
followed by bread, butter, and fish paste 
(everything tinned except the bread— 
which the stationmaster kindly procured 
for us), and steaming coffee. Then we 
would gather our traps and sally forth. 

Our usual route was through a forest, 
the trees of which were just bursting into 
beautiful blossoms resembling the wild 
cherry, whilst others were of a vivid 
yellow colour reminding us of the labur¬ 
num. At first we were content to leave 
the bigger class of game alone — for we 
soon found unmistakable tracks of a laree 
herd of elephants—but would spend the 
morning stalking a roan buck or amusing 
ourselves with pot shots at the guinea-fowl 
to be found in the vicinity of water. 
More than once the latter provided our 
midday meal, and a francolin was a 
welcome change another day. 
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And then Jacktail determined on 
securing a rhinoceros. As this necessi¬ 
tated going rather far afield we decided 
to sleep out, the weather continuing 
glorious, and so make a two days’ job of 
it. Jim carried our blanketB, in which 
the tinned provisions and cartridges were 
wrapped, in a huge bundle balanced on 
his head. He was the most good-natured 
nigger imaginable, ever as ready to show 
his fine teeth in a broad grin as he was 
to dine on any odd scraps (a huge bone, 
roasted over the fire’s embers, was his 
great delight, eked out with mealie-pap), 
or to sleep in any hole that offered. 

The country we soon found ourselves in 
reminded me of the impenetrable vegeta¬ 
tion of the Crocodile Valley, for not a 
break in the monotony of the level plain 
could be discovered, but everywhere we 
found thickets of thorns, covering acres 
and acres. But we knew we were on the 
right track, for long avenues had been 
rudely tunnelled out of the thickets by 
the boisterous and reckless “ rhino.” 

While resting to lunch and await the 
appearance of his highness, we were much 
amused watching the antics of a herd of 
impala. The youngsters of the pack 
Beemed to have a highly developed sense 
of humour, for they were continually 
playing practical jokes. For instance, one 
would break into a fierce and terror- 
stricken rush, causing all the others to 
stampede under the impression that danger 
threatened. And then immediately the 
joker would stop short, and gaze around 
him with a mirth-provoking air of imperti¬ 
nent surprise, as much as to say : “ Why 
in the name of wonder are all you fellows 
cavorting about like that? ” 

A beautiful sable antelope, with horns so 
closely resembling a reaping-hook, then 
cantered past our left front; and Jacktail 
brought him down with a splendid shot. 
We were assisting Jim to secure the head 
when we heard a bloodcurdling -whistling 
snort close at hand, and, turning, dis¬ 
covered a huge “ rhino ” tearing down upon 
us with an extraordinary show of exaspera¬ 
tion, kicking and hacking at every shrub 
he met, as the “rhino” often does. He 
was coated thick with mud, and the thorns 
appeared to have cut the skin about his 
eyes very badly. This was doubtless lucky 
for us, for he seemed unable to steer a 
straight course, and, as we withdrew, blun¬ 
dered over the antelope. He fell and rolled 
over, then recovered himself by a prodi¬ 
gious dust-raising effort, snuffling and 
grunting all the time, and came at us again. 
I got in a shot that seemed to have no effect, 
probably because my rifle was loaded with 
.303 bullets, which have little stopping 
power unless split or soft-nosed; and then 
Jacktail endeavoured to get to the front of 
the beast to plant a shot between his eyes. 
The bullet went home, but too late to stop 
the headlong rush of the animal, which 
knocked poor Jacktail completely over, and 
then plunged into the thickets and dis¬ 
appeared. 

My friend was unconscious; and although 
after a long time we brought him round 
by the aid of water and brandy, which we 
carried in our bottles, he de( lared his leg 
was damaged and he could not walk. Here 
was a fine predicament, miles and miles 
from the railway and our carriage. By 
slow degrees, at Jacktail’s orders, we car¬ 
ried him to a waggon-track some distance 
off, and waited hour after hour in the hope 
of relief. And then, as the sun was setting 
behind the distant purple-clad hills, we 
heard the indescribably welcome music, 
faint but undeniable, of a concertina. It 
moved us as the Budden cry of a London 
newspaper-boy would move's shipwrecked 


mariner on a desert island, if such a thing 
were possible. 

Slowly a waggon drawn by eight oxen 
came into view, and we found the owner 
to be a genial farmer of Scotch extraction, 
who gladly gave us a lift, and consented 
to take us to the railway, but only by a 
roundabout route. He entertained us 
with anecdotes and music, tempted Jack- 
tail with something more stimulating, and 
examined the latter’s leg, declaring that 
the only trouble, beyond some slight 
bruises and cuts, was a sprained ankle, 
which he bathed with cold water, and 
bandaged. 

But the night proved a sore trial for my 
friend and for us all. The wind suddenly 
got up, bringing* with it dense clouds of 
fine sand that penetrated everywhere. 
And then a violent thunderstorm, with 
sheets of driving rain, broke over in a trice, 
drenching us to the skin before we could 
get our tarpaulin adjusted. Meanwhile 
the crude, springless, lumbering waggon 
shook and jolted worse than before, bring¬ 
ing groans to Jacktail’s lips as the wheels 
negotiated every mound, ant-hill, or 
boulder; and all the time the Kaffir driver 
was whizzing his long whip in the air and 
urging on the terrified oxen with most 
bloodcurdling shrieks that mingled with 
the thunder’s deafening roar. The night, 
like the journey, seemed endless; the light¬ 
ning gave us vivid flashes of landscape, 
but it was .always the same, and the oxen 
floundered in the mud and puddles, all the 
time mournfully lowing, and sometimes 
standing Btock-still until the Kaffir urged 
them on with his demoniacal “ Hec ! Ee- 
yec ! Ass-ou-ahnn-nn ! Hec ! ” But the 
worst trial of all, perhaps, was the intense 
chilliness; and in the excitement of the 
moment Jim had left our precious bundle, 
including the blankets, behind! The 
Scotchman had only one blanket, which he 
ineffectually pressed on Jacktail; and bo we 
sat and shivered and clung to the jolting 
waggon throughout that hideous night. But 
we could not help thinking how infinitely 
worse we should have fared but for our 
providential friend. 

Starting out of a fitful doze, I beheld the 
first blessed streaks of dawn, like ribbons 
of slate upon the coal-black hills. A stream 
lay to our right, and sundry noises warned 
us that animals were drinking thereat. 
Nor were we mistaken, for soon a “ rhino ” 
loomed out of the growing light, and then, 
seeing us, he came galloping up like a 
steam-engine, swaying his huge head from 
side to side and giving vent to weird, chok¬ 
ing, shrill snorts. He seemed most deter¬ 
mined, and the Kaffir driver precipitately 
sought refuge in the waggon. Our ammu¬ 
nition having been left behind, I had only 
three rounds left in the magazine of my 
rifle, and these I discharged at the beast. 
Through the bad light and the jolting of 
the waggon, they took no effect, except the 
last, which struck the “ rhino” under the 
head, only infuriating him the more. 

He now came behind the waggon, and, as 
the oxen had stopped from sheer terror, it 
became necessary to take strong measures. 
The Kaffir was enjoined to try to keep the 
beast at bay with his whip whilst the 
farmer and I turned back the tarpaulin to 
the back of the waggon. Then it was covered 
with oil from the waggon-lamp, a match was 
applied, and by a supreme effort we all sent 
it over the “ rhino ” as he charged once 
more. “ Quick ! ” shouted the farmer to 
the Kaffir driver, “ on with the oxen! 
Lash them ! ’ ’ The native sprang out; the 
oxen were goaded forward once more, and 
as we looked back in triumph we could still 
see the “ rhino ” battling desperately with 
the flaming tarpaulin, from which he 


seemed unable to get free. (However, 
passing that way a few days later, we found 
nothing but the charred remnants of the 
tarpaulin, so that the animal must have 
effected his retreat after all.) We reached 
the railway very shortly afterwards in 
safety, and a passing trolley conveyed us 
to our much-desired travelling carriage, 
where we slept the whole day. 

Jacktail’s injuries proved very quick in 
healing, and he was anxious to make the 
most of his remaining opportunities. We 
soon went farther afield per rail, and then 
had two or three more or less uneventful 
days in Barotseland, capturing three fine 
waterbuck and one reedbuck. Jacktail 
then expressed his anxiety to secure a 
crocodile, telling me that when stationed in 
the West Indies he had often gone alligator- 
shooting down the rivers. He assured me 
that they are not so difficult to kill as i; 
supposed, since a good head shot will 
always do the trick, if the bullet be hard, 
as the skull smashes up like an egg-shell. 
But no luck came that way; and we were 
returning to our “ cabin on wheels ” (as 
we termed our quaint home) one evening 
when a road, seemingly close at hand, froze 
the blood in our veins. It began with a 
high-pitched note, then sank to a succes¬ 
sion of disjointed grunts. A moment later, 
and we then heard the weird, half-human, 
long-drawn sigh which, our experience told 
us, belonged to a very hungry lion. Then 
the roar was renewed, though we found 
it impossible to locate the beast, as is so 
often the case. 

We were continuing our homeward 
march, and had just rounded a knoll, when 
we observed a magnificent lion standing 
straight up in front of us among the brush¬ 
wood. Late as was the hour, Jacktail’s 
hunting instinct tempted him to try a shot. 
We had cautiously retired and taken cover 
for the purpose, when the lion, not having 
observed us, vanished mysteriously—as 
though absorbed into the surrounding vege¬ 
tation—in the disconcerting way that lions 
do. We determined on bagging him next 
day. On acquainting the stationmaster 
with our resolve, he enjoined on us the 
utmost care, as only a short time previously 
Colonel Colin Harding,. c.m.g., the com¬ 
mandant of Barotseland, when travelling 
by cart to Kalomo, was suddenly attacked 
by no fewer than nine lions ! During the 
ensuing exciting struggle he succeeded in 
wounding two of the brutes, but was 
knocked down by an immense lioness and 
terribly mauled about the right shoulder 
and thigh. Scared by the lions, the mules 
had. dashed away with his cart, and he was 
left some time at the mercy of the former, 
until his brave native servant returned for 
him with help. We remembered our own 
waggon adventure at that—and felt pro 
foundly grateful ! 

But we secured that lion next day with 
such simplicity that the story is hardly 
worth relating. By great good luck, after 
having spent the morning in a vain search, 
we came upon the lion in his rear. He was 
leisurely crossing a bald patch of ground 
to vanish in a thicket, so that we had a 
good opportunity for snapping him, and, 
from behind the cover of an ant-heap, 
Jacktail lodged a shot right in the middle 
of the beast’s back, which made him spring 
several feet in the air. As he came down 
I got in two shots with soft-nosed bullets 
(we had procured a fresh supply from a 
friendly stationmaster), and after a 
momentary struggle the animal slowly 
slunk away. But we felt sure he was mor¬ 
tally wounded, and cautiously followed 
him up, the blood-marks being a certain 
track. Jim was carrying my rifle, and just 
as we came upon the beast stretched out 
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lifeless in a clearing, the excited native 
banged off a round, the bullet whizzing 
very close to my ear. We soundly rated 
him for that, and threatened to put him 
on short rations. 

The incident recalled to Jacktail the sad 
fate of a friend of his. Two brothers were 
hunting in company with a friend in Mata- 
beleland, when a lion entered the camp at 
dusk, seized one of the brothers, and made 
off. The lion was frightened into dropping 
its prey—but the poor fellow was dead. 
Next morning the remaining brother and 
friend went out with some natives to bag 
the animal. They came up with the lion 
among some rocks, and the friend killed 
it as it charged. But at the same moment 
a Matabele who was carrying a spare rifle 
also fired. The shot passed through the 
body of the brother of the dead man; and 
he, too, succumbed in a few minutes ! 

We thought we knew something of veldt 
fires, but we encountered one on the fol¬ 
lowing day that put all our previous ex¬ 
periences to 6hame. We were helping Jim 
to skin a fine sessabe we had knocked over, 
when a very hot breath was wafted to us, 
and, looking up from the task that had 
been absorbing us to the exclusion of all 
else, we saw a line of fire, with flames leap¬ 
ing several feet high, descending upon us. 
Our first instinct was to run for our lives, 
and then Jacktail cried to us to make for a 
spot where a few boulders and ant-heaps 
made a patch that the fire would not be 
likely to affect. 

Having reached this, we found that the 
fire was not so close as our fright had led 
us to believe. Jacktail estimated that it 
was moving at the rate of about five miles 
an hour, and would sweep over our spot 
in twenty minutes’ time; so, under his 
directions, we hurried out and burnt the 
grass for several yards on the side of our 
refuge facing the fire. I thought the 
operation rather risky. “Oh, no,” replied 
Jacktail, “ the big fire will cause a draught 
of air that will draw these tiny flames of 
ours away; and when the real fire arrives 
there will be nothing for it to burn, and it 
will flank us ! ” 

And so it proved ! We sat on our rockB, 
feeling at times as though we were being 
slowly grilled, the sun overhead being at 
its hottest, to make matters worse, and 
watched that wall of living flame 
march irresistibly onward, spurting, 
crackling, hissing. It was the spirit 
of Annihilation let loose; the flames 
pranced and leapt in long, spiral, saffron 
columns upward, and forked tongues licked 
greedily into every corner, making all the 
time a noise like the smacking of lips, as 
though, indeed, the fire was some terrible 
sentient animal bent on universal destruc¬ 
tion. It seemed as though such a mighty, 
all-conquering flame would sweep to the 
end of the world, and we alone be saved on 
our rocky islet, like twentieth-century 
Crusoes with a man Friday. And then the 
fire had passed us—and we breathed more 
easily. 

We were thinking of returning, when 
suddenly Jim exclaimed “ Baas! Baas! 
excitedly. We turned in alarm, and there 
were the flames coming ba< k upon us with 
redoubled force, like a demon grinning 
with delight at having found something 
fiesh to devour that had been inadvertently 
overlooked ! The fault was mns in having 
left the grass standing to the rear of our 
little refuge—the fire was sweeping back 
to devour that ! Even in that moment of 
excitement T noticed the peculiar “ advance 
guard ” of the line of fire—butcher-birds, 
hawks, and the bee eaters in their coats of 
dazzling scarlet and green were hovering 
ever in front of the flames, swooping down 


upon the locusts and other insects that 
rose to avoid one enemy only to fall 
into the hands—or mouths- of other 
enemies! 

But no time was to be lost, so we vacated 
our “islet” and made for the expanse 
already cleared by the fire, though the 
smouldering embers of shrubs, etc., 
scorched our feet; and here and there we 
came on lizards, chameleons, young snakes, 
and even tortoises roasted alive, whilst 
vultures hopped around continually. We 
were lucky to escape, as Jim gave us to 
understand that a former master he accom¬ 
panied on a shooting expedition had his 
camp entirely burnt out, and lost absolutely 
everything—guns, stores, equipment, etc., 
to the value of 100/.—whilst a native was 
badly hurt by the explosion of cartridges. 
Jacktail capped this, however, by a story 
of a patrol of the British South Africa 
Police who had met their deaths from a 
fire whilst they slept in their tent, so 
rapidly do the fires spread. On the hill¬ 
sides, of course, they sometimes burn for 
weeks and weeks, covering thousands of 
acres, and illuminating the country by 
night for miles around. 

On the last day of our trip my friend 
expressed a desire to bathe in a beautiful 
mimosa-screened part of the neighbouring 
stream, whilst I took pot-shots at a species 
of bustard in the vicinity. I was very 
fortunate in knocking one over, as my rifle 
was not at all adapted to the purpose, and 
told Jim to take it away and prepare it 
for breakfast, I turned to tell Jacktail 
to hurry up, when I found him calmly 
swimming in the centre of the stream with 
a crocodile about ten feet in length coming 
after him ! I halloaed, and threw huge 
atones into the water —I was afraid to fire 
for fear of hitting Jacktail. The latter, 
for a time, seemed oblivious of the danger, 
and inquired mildly if I thought I was on 
Hampstead Heath shying at cocoanuts ! 
When a curious muffled roar behind him, 
however, warned hint of danger, he made 
for the shore as though suddenly propelled 
by electricity, making a tremendous 
splash in the water with his legs. At 
the same moment the crocodile sank noise¬ 
lessly like a submarine—my well-aimed 
stones having succeeded in scaring it; 
and when the breathless and frightened 
Jacktail had dressed we determined to 
secure it. 

For that purpose we scaled a small tree 
and waited. Not for twenty minutes were 
we rewarded, and then a youngster measur¬ 
ing only eight feet came up to look about 
him with a cold malevolent glare. We 
fired at once, the first shot hitting him in 
the neck and causing him to perform the 
most extraordinary acrobatics, plunging 
and kicking and churning up the bottom of 
the river. When he reappeared, Jacktail 
got a 6hot home right between the eyes, 
and the beast sank. We jumped down and 
made for the spot with the idea of securing 
our prize; and then, to our great chagrin, 
found it being towed away (whether for 
cannibalistic purposes or not, I cannot say) 
round a bend by one of the largest croco¬ 
diles I have ever seen. We marched dis¬ 
appointed home to breakfast. 

Our long railway journey back to our 
starting nlaie was uneventful, with the 
exception of one afternoon, when a herd of 
elephants crossed the line some distance in 
front of our engine. The train was imme¬ 
diately stopped, and we got down and tried 
a shot or two : but the animals trooper! riff 
unconcerned into a clump of trees dose by 
and disappeared. The engine-driver, how¬ 
ever, told us that he had often surprised 
biu game on the line, and once had splen¬ 
did shooting at two lions that were ab¬ 


sorbed in devouring a wildebeeste not two 
hundred yards from the railway. 

At Buluwayo, where we stopped the 
night, we encountered some old friends of 
Jacktail’s, and one of them, an old soldier, 
entertained us for long with his tales of 
big-game shooting at Empire outposts, par¬ 
ticularly at Thibet, adding much to our 
knowledge of this fascinating subject. He 
was one of the very few British soldiers 
who could claim the honour of having shot 
game in that region—and among the 
mountains, too, at an altitude of somewhere 
about 15,000 ft., I suppose. It was during 
the Thibetan Expedition, of course; and 
as he had only a Service rifle, with the hills 
so bare (since little else but the mustard 
plant will grow at that height) as to make 
stalking difficult, he had to hit on a novel 
plan of campaign. Stone sail gars were 
erected at various points, and one or two 
men would go out to hunt up the game 
among the hills whilst my friend waited 
behind the sangar in the hope of getting 
a shot home. 

Evidently the animals of those parts 
were not used to sportsmen, for 
one day, whilst concealed behind his 
stone entrenchment, my friend found a 
herd of twenty gazelles trotting down upon 
him. When they were only 100 yards away 
he fired, knocking one over, but the rest 
came on. He knocked a second down, and 
still the others trotted on unconcernedly. 
He then suddenly showed himself, when 
the herd stopped with the unanimity and 
precision of a cavalry squadron halted 
whilst charging, and then they scattered 
wildly in all directions ! As for smaller 
fry, such as hares, the great altitude seems 
to influence these in much the same way as 
it does a man. Wjth the air so rarefied 
one could not run many steps without feel¬ 
ing exhausted and panting heavily. So it 
was noticed that whenever a hare was 
turned up, it would run for about forty 
yards or so, and then stop for some few 
seconds to get breath. It was therefore 
only necessary, having startled a hare, to 
take cover on the ground, wait till thj 
animal had finished its preliminary sprint, 
and then bag him during his brief halt. 

Other queer experiences of the sort at 
Empire outposts were recalled, including 
turtle-catching at Ascension, alligator¬ 
shooting at Trinidad, shooting ducks and 
other wildfowl over the salt marshes at 
Karachi; and Jacktail told how he had 
bagged a shark whilst really engaged on a 
fishing excursion at Aden! The most 
enjoyable trip of the lot, however, apart 
from the one just concluded, was in the 
heart of the Sudan some time previously 
whilst attached to the Egyptian Army. 
It involved the hire of camels—for there is 
no other satisfactory means of transport 
over those arid, burnt-out wastes—and a 
journey from Rosaires of some fifty miles, 
lasting three days. Water was the chief 
anxiety, as it could only be had at the wells, 
sometimes twenty miles apart, near the 
slavery posts, etc. Even so, the water was 
brackish, so that a supply had to be 
carried ; but during one day’s march the 
water-camel strayed, and only after ten 
hours’ running and walking under a 
scorching sun was it traced. Never did 
water more nearly approach the divinest 
nectar ! Plenty of roan, koodoo, oribi. and 
elephants were to be had. and the ungainly 
giraffe. with his queer curled tail and extra 
ordinarily inquisitive manners, was always 
loitering in the vicinity, though the laws 
forbade any attempt at bagging one. 

It is chiefly enjoyable, however, if one 
can keep pretty dose to the river-bed. 
which consists of soft, deep, silvery sand, 
with huge rocks at intervals, and large 
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pools here and there in which one could 
find crocodiles, fish of all sorts, and an 
occasional hippopotamus. During the heat 
of the day, too, the buffaloes indulge in 
a siesta among the high grass and reed- 
beds on the liver-banks, and so afford an 
easy capture. Sometimes, too, in the 
dried-up bed of a large swamp, where the 
grass would be fairly green in spite of the 
sun, one would encounter any amount of 
game grazing, especially the “ tora ” harte- 
beeste, with their beautiful glossy chestnut 
coats reflecting the sun’s rays. 

One day my friend, mounted on a 
donkey, had a bad time of it trying to 
ehoot a buffalo, the former prancing and 
kicking about all over the place from fright 
at the shots and nearly unseating the 
sportsman, whilst the buffalo made charge 
After charge blindly and ineffectually, and 
then suddenly turned tail and scampered 
off after the illogical fashion of buffaloes. 
For instance, a whole herd will come 
sweeping down towards one—bringing the 



Where 


T here is always a fascination and a 
charm hovering around the dwelling- 
place of a departed great man, and many 
such houses have become veritable shrines 
to the devoted followers of the master 
minds that once inhabited them. Such 
houses are scattered all over the country, 
but few people realise how rich London is 
in houses made famous by their associa¬ 
tions with the great in politics, science, 
art, and literature. 

London being the hub of the Empire, 
it is only natural that many of our greatest 
men should have taken up their abode 
therein, and the one great difficulty that 
remains nowadays is that of obtaining 
authentic information with reference to 
many of the older houses, changes having 
been very great of recent years. 

Some years ago the Society of Arts 
commenced to affix tablets to such houses 
as had been inhabited by notable people, 
and in course of time some thirty-four 
houses were so indicated. In 1901 they 
gave over this duty to the London County 
Council, who have from time to time 
affixed tablets on over fifty houses, and 
who still have other notable houses under 
consideration. 

At the public inauguration of this work 
on November 26, 1903, the Earl of Rose¬ 
bery, in unveiling a tablet on Lord 
Macaulay’s house, Hollv Lodge, Campden 
Hill, said : 

“The streets of London are not, as a 
rule, too replete with interest : they are, 
perhaps, becoming more varied as time 
goes on . . . and I ask anybody who is 
in the habit of taking long walks in 
London, or in other cities, whether it is 
not an immense relief to the eye and to 
the thoughts, to come on some tablet which 
suggests a new train of thought, which 
may call to your mind the career of some 
distinguished person, and which takes off 
the intolerable pressure of the monotony 
of endless streets. But I attribute more 
value to memorial tablets than that. I 
think that for the young, who need to 
have their imaginations turned in a more 


heart to the month—and then automati¬ 
cally wheel to one’s right and disappear in 
the long grass. Another curious thing is 
that the bulls never utter a sound, yvhereas 
the cows bark very loudly at times. Ele¬ 
phants are best near the White Nile, 
though one can sometimes bag one near the 
Blue Nile with tusks weighing each 361b. ! 
Having bagged one such one day my friend 
had a bad time of it getting bark. 

“ It was a pitch-dark night,” he related 
to us, “ and we had to push our way 
through scrub and high grass over our 
ponies' heads through a country infested 
with elephants, lions, and leopards. One 
of the latter jumped aeross our front, scat¬ 
tering our animals in all directions and 
upsetting the loads, but fortunately did no 
other damage. When we did strike the 
river at 1 a.m. , it took us a long time to find 
a suitable spot to water our animals and 
doss down for a sleep. We selected a place 
where evidently a young hippo had her 
young one hidden, for she hung about 
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worthy direction than Olympian games, it 
is not a bad thing to have it forced on 
their mind, whether they like it or not. 
that there are other avenues to fame, and 
that great cities gratefully remember those 
who have honoured them by living in their 
midst.” 

There are so many notable London 
houses, some with tablets and some with¬ 
out, that it is difficult to know where to 
commence with the brief descriptions that 
the scope of this article will afford. How¬ 
ever, having commenced with Macaulay's 
house in Kensington, we will make that 
our starting-point. Macaulay went to 
Holly Lodge in 1856, after living for 
fifteen years in the Albany, and he died 
there in the last days of 1859. leaving his 
classic “ History of England ”—the great 
work almost entirely written there—un¬ 
finished. 

Thackeray, like Dickens, had more than 
one London residence : no less than three 
of these are marked with tablets. One 
is No. 16 (formerly No. 13) Young Street, 
Kensington, where he lived from 1846 to 
1853, and here were produced his greatest 
books, “ Vanity Fair.” “ Esmond,” and 
“ Pendennis.” 

The room in which he used to write was 
at the back of the house, a pleasant room 
shaded by a vine and looking out upon a 
little garden. 

He moved to Young Street from No. 13 
Great Coram Street, where he was living 
when he made the offer to Dickens to 
illustrate “ Pickwick.” After leaving 
Young Street in 1354 he lived, until 1862, 
at 36 Onslow Square, leaving that house 
for No. 2 Palace Green, Kensington, where 
he died in 1863, at the age of 53. ‘‘so 
young a man that the mother who blessed 
him in his first sleep, kissed him in his 
last ” (Dickens). 

Park Lane is a row of famous houses— 
but we concern ourselves at the moment 
with houses of the departed great and not 
with the living. At 14 Hertford Street. 
Park Lane, Edward Jenner, the originator 
of vaccination, lived, and here he prac¬ 


threatening to charge all night, but was 
afraid of our fires. In the morning we 
found ourseives only about four miles from 
camp ! I shall not forget that day in a 
hurry; nothing to eat from a hasty break¬ 
fast at 3 a.m. until 6 a.m. next morning, 
with the exception of potted meat in a 
small tin and a little bread ! ” On this 
occasion he finished up by knot king over a 
fine hippo, the flesh of which is highly 
prized by the natives ; and about ten oribi, 
which are also much relished. The very 
best means for the sportsman in the Sudan 
to please his native carriers, however, is to 
give them a crocodile, as they much prize 
the musk glands, and eating the meat is 
supposed to give them a charm with the 
ladies ! 

With such interesting reminiscences we 
celebrated the conclusion of our most enjoy¬ 
able and instructive shooting expedition ; 
and on the following morning separated to 
resume somewhat regretfully the dull round 
of duty 



tised in 1803 for a year, but gave it up 
as it was not sufficiently lucrative. “ My 
fees fell off in number and value, for 
. . . some of the families in which I had 
been before employed, sent to their own 
domestic surgeons to inoculate their 
children, alleging that they could not 
trouble Dr. Jenner about a thing executed 
so easily as Vaccine inoculation.” 

Robert .Stephenson, the great engineer, 
and son of the famous George, died at 
34 Gloucester Square. Hyde Park, which 
was his home for twelve years—during 
which time he undertook many of his most 
important works in railway construction 
and bridge building. 

William Pitt, before he became Prime 
Minister, lived at 14 York Place, Portman 
Square, during which time (1803) he de¬ 
livered one of his greatest speeches—one 
on the renewal of the war'with France. 
Fox, his great rival, said of this speech. 

It is a speech which, if Demosthenes had 
been present, he must have admired, and 
might have envied.” 

At Blandford Street, No. 2, Michael 
Faraday was apprenticed to a bixikbinder 
in 1811 : the house is still in possession of 
a bookbinder, strange to say. 

Captain Marryat lived at No. 8 Duke 
Street, and there he wrote “ I’ercival 
Keene.” 

At No. 44 Grosvenor Square is a real 
historic house : the house of the Cato 
Street Conspiracy (1820), which, if it had 
not been revealed, would have resulted in 
the murder of the whole of the members of 
the Cabinet, who were dining there as 
guests of the Earl of Harrowby, President 
of the Council. 

In Brook Street, near by, at No. 25, 
lived England’s greatest composer, and 
first dimtor of the Royal Academy of 
Music. George Frederick Handel. 

Berkeley Square contains several notable 
houses. Lord Clyde, better known as 
Colin Camnbell. lived at No. 10. and Lord 
Clive dierf hv his own hand at No. 45. 
At. No. 11 Walpole lived ; another of Sir 
Robert’s houses—one, which bears a tablet, 
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is at 5 Arlington Street. The talented 
author of “ Evelina,” Fanny Burney, lived 
in Bolton Street, whilst in the street next 
it, Clarges Street, Edmund Kean lived at 
No. 12. 

This district is particularly fruitful in 
historic houses. In Savile Row we have 
a thick cluster : Sydney Smith at No. 20; 
Sheridan at No. 14; George Grote, the 
historian, at No. 12. Grote lived at 
No. 12 Savile Row for no less than twenty- 
three years—from 1848 until his death in 
1871. It was here he completed his great 
“ History of Greece.” 

At the bottom of Savile Row is the 
Albany, the. residence of many a great 
man, including Byron, Canning, Lytton, 
and Macaulay. 

In Conduit Street, at No. 37, George 
Canning also lived. Mrs. Siddons, the 
actress, has tablets on two houses; but 
only one is the actual house in which she 
lived. No. 64 Great Marlborough Street. 
In tne case of the Upper Baker Street 
house. No. 27, the Society of Arts had 
erected a tablet on it, as it was here she 


saw a baby making a picture,’ he said to 
a servant. . . . Having once begun, Dante 
never dropped this notion of drawing—of 
handling a pencil or a brush; and I can¬ 
not remember any date at which it was 
not understood in the family that Gabriel 
meant to be a painter.” 

Turning south into Bloomsbury, we find 
Thackeray’s residence in 13 Great Coram 
Street — already referred to — and at 
54 Hunter Street near by is the birthplace 
of John Ruskin. Of his first four years 
there Ruskin had a vivid recollection, 
as he had occasion to tell us in his 
” Pneterita." 

Passing through Southampton Row into 
Kingsway, we reach Great Queen Street, 
where at No. 56 is the house of James 
Boswell. Another famous biographer of a 
famous man lived not far off, John Forster, 
whose house at 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
still stands, although doomed to an early 
destruction. It was this house that Dickens 
pictured as the residence of Mr. Tulking- 
horn in “ Bleak House.” 

Passing through Long Acre into Leicester 



Disraeli’s Birthplace. 22 Theobald's Road. 

died in 1831. In 1904, however, the house 
was demolished for purposes of the 
railway, and a new building erected on the 
spot : on this new building the old tablet 
wits re-fixed, and below it a supplementary 
tablet with the words : 

Tablet fixed 1876. 

Premises re-built and Tablet re-fixed 
1905. 

The neighbourhood of Regent’s Park has 
for long been a favourite residential dis¬ 
trict. At No. 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Dickens lived at the height of his fame, 
and here he gathered round him a charmed 
literary circle. 

In Charlotte Street, Dante Gabriel Ros¬ 
setti, the poet and painter, lived; the 
street has been re-named since then, and 
is now known as Hallam Street, Rossetti’s 
house being No. 110. Here he was born, 
and of his childhood a very remarkakie 
tale is told by his brother. “ At the age 
of about four he stationed himself in the 
passage leading to the street door, and with 
a pencil of our father’s began drawing his 
rocking horse. A milkman came in at the 
moment, and was not a little surprised. ‘ I 


Canning. 37 Conduit Street. 

Square, we can see two famous houses of 
two famous painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
at No. 47 and William Hogarth opposite, 
at the corner. No. 6 Frith Street. Soho, 
is the house in which William Hazlitt 
died. 

In Gerrard Street, adjacent, we find two 
more noted houses : No. 43, where John 
Dryden died in 1700, and No. 37, the home 
of Edmund Burke. Edmund Burke and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds were thus practically 
neighbours, and other members of the 
famous Johnson Club lived close by. 
Johnson and Goldsmith lived in the 
Temple : at No. 2 Brick Court, Gold¬ 
smith’s house can still be seen. One of 
Dr. Johnson’s houses alone remains, that 
in Gough Square, Fleet Street, which 
bears a Society of Arts tablet. It was here 
he composed his famous dictionary and 
wrote the tragedy “ Irene,” which his 
friend David Garrick produced in 1749. 
David Garrick lived at 5 Adelphi Ter¬ 
race, overlooking the river. Another 
noted house overlooking the river stood 
at the end of Buckingham Street, Strand. 
It was known as York House. Here Peter 


the Great, Fielding, Dickens, and William 
Black lived at various times. Opposite is 
the house of Samuel Pepys. 

Another Toyal head sheltered itself at 
3a King Street, St. James’s; this was in 
1847, when Napoleon Bonaparte (after¬ 
wards Napoleon in.) was residing in 
England. It was in this year that he was 
sworn in as a special constable to suppress 
the Chartist riots. 

In St. Martin’s Street, just off Leicester 
Square, Sir Isaac Newton lived from 1720 
to 1725. It is a mission-hall now, and a 
very unpretentious house for so great a 
celebrity. • 

In York Street near by, at No. 5, lived 
Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna. 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
was born at 22 Theobalds Road in 1804, 
there has been much discussion as to 
whether this was his actual birthplace, 
but exhaustive inquiries on the part of 
the County Council have confirmed the 
fact, and a tablet has been placed on the 
building. 

No. 48 Doughty Street, not far off, 



Lytton, 12 Grosvenor Square. 


was the first home of Charles Dickens; his 
previous London residences, several in 
number and varied in kind, were all his 
residences prior to his marriage, and his 
first real home was in Doughty Street, 
where part of “ Pickwick ” was written. 
Here also he wrote “ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
and ‘‘Oliver Twist.” 

On the south side of London there are 
very few notable houses, the only two 
bearing tablets being in or near to Stam¬ 
ford Street. At No. 18 Stamford Street 
John Rennie lived from 1793 until 1821. 
when he died, and during that time he 
accomplished the bulk of his most impor¬ 
tant work, including Waterloo and South¬ 
wark bridges; his son, Sir John Rennie, 
also a noted engineer, was born in this 
house. 

At 28 Bennett Street, a few doors off, is 
the house in which John Leech, the artist, 
was born in 1817. 

Of all the famous residential streets— 
save the Albany and the Temple—Cheyne 
Walk is perhaps the most noted. George 
Eliot died at No. 4. as also did Daniel 
Maclise, the artist. No. 16 was the home 
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of Rossetti for many years prior to his 
death, and Turner lived at 119. 

At No. 24 Cheyne Row Thomas Carlyle 
had his home, which is now open as a 
museum. The association of Carlyle with 
this house was a very long one, over forty- 
six years. Here he wrote all his great 
works that have so enriched the English 
language. Contemporary with Carlyle was 
Leigh Hunt, who lived at 10 Upper 
Cheyne Row, close at hand, from 1833 to 
1840. He was often a visitor at Carlyle’s 
house. “ Hunt is always ready* to go and 
walk with me, or sit and talk with me to 


all lengths if 1 want him. He comes in 
once a week (when invited, for he is very 
modest), takes a cup of tea, and sits dis¬ 
coursing in his brisk, fanciful way till 
supper time, and then cheerfully eats a 
cup of porridge (to sugar only), which he 
praises to the skies.” 

During the latter part of his residence 
here, Leigh Hunt was in great financial 
difficulties. “ I never hear a knock at the 
door,” he writes, ” except one or two which 
I know, but I think somebody is coming 
to take me away from my family; such 
cares are mine . . . inability sometimes 


to do anything for whole mornings bub 
pace the room or go restlessly about the 
house, doubting whether I shall be able to 
have bread for my family from day to day.” 

Although Charles Lamb was born in the 
Temple, his birthplace is not to be found 
there now, having been pulled down some 
years ago. The only house associated with 
him is in Islington at No. 65 Duncan 
Terrace. 

A little farther north we have Canon- 
bury Tower, the house in which Oliver 
Goldsmith lived for a time, and in which 
he wrote “ A Good-natured Man." 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 


H andkerchiefs lend themselves readily 
to magical manipulation. Where the 
spectacular effect of the trick is mainly 
concerned, squares of coloured silk are 
most generally used : for tricks' that turn 
upon the identity of the article, borrowed 
handkerchiefs are employed. 

Our first descriptions shall be of tricks 
of the former class : the later ones, of the 
latter. 

The Crystal Casket. 

This is a very effective reproduction for 
a handkerchief previously vanished. 

The casket is in the form of a cube, with 
top, bottom, and all four sidee of trans¬ 
parent glass, held together by a slender 
metal framework, in itself so slight as to 
afford no possible cover for the conceal¬ 
ment of the most trifling object. 

The casket is shown to be perfectly 
empty, the transparent walls permitting of 
uninterrupted view through and through. 
It is covered with an ordinary pocket- 
handkerchief and either placed upon the 
table or given to a member of the com¬ 
pany to hold. 

A second handkerchief one of coloured 
silk—is taken between the fingers and 
made to disappear, and upon uncovering 
the casket the missing handkerchief is 
eocn inside, where its appearance may 
well cause considerable perplexity. 

Although so apparently open and 
straightforward, the casket in its construc¬ 
tion is the means whereby the trick is 
effected. The casket contains a hinged 
flap, consisting of a square of glass set in 
a metal frame, corresponding to the visible 
walls of the casket, attached to the inside 
angle of the bottom and front, and folding 
at will flat against either, where, corre¬ 
sponding exactly with the structural 
details of the casket, its presence is indis¬ 
cernible. Fig. 39 fairly indicates the con¬ 
st motion of the casket, and will serve to 
make its working clearer. As set for use, 
the flap is drawn up to within a quarter 
of an inch or so of the ton edge of the 
fiout, and a small 'coloured handkerchief 
of very fine silk is carefully worked down 
between it. and the front of the casket by 
the aid of a pencil or thin si p of wood. 
A piece of hooked wire is then slipped 
hut the ‘-dge of the flap, to temporarily 
hold it and the handkerchief in position 
while the lid is closed. The latter :s 
hinged to the back of the casket and 
carries upon its front edge, on the under 


CHAPTER XII.—TRICKS WITH HANDKERCHIEFS. 

side, a small hook, at X in the figure. On 
closing the lid, this hook presses against 
the outside edge of the flap and prevents 
its prematurely falling. The hooked wire 
used to secure the flap while arranging the 
lid may now be carefully withdrawn, and 
the handkerchief will be left secure be¬ 
tween the glass front and flap. 

At this point the reader may very 
naturally enquire how T it is now possible to 
show the casket empty. This is effected 
by the employment of a very simple 
artifice. A duplicate of the handkerchief 
enclosed in the casket is first introduced 
in conjunction with the latter, and both 
exhibited as the subjects of the experi¬ 
ment. Attention is first called to the hand¬ 



kerchief. which is shaken out. shown on 
both sides, and then spread across the palm 
of the hand. The casket is then taken 
from the table, where it has been placed 
with the double side enclosing the hand 
kerchief downwards, seized near the part 
which is for the time being the bottom, 
so that the presence of the handkerchief 
cannot be noticed, and laid upon the hand 
nr<T the risible handkerchief, placing it 
in the same position that it occupied on 
the table i.c. with the concealed handker¬ 
chief downwards. Thus the concealed 
handkerchief lies just over the visible 
handkerchief, and the spectators seeing the 


same material through the glass take it 
to be a continuation of the handkerchief 
lying upon the hand. A third handker¬ 
chief, which for the sake of distinction 
Bhould be of an entirely different colour 
and pattern from those which are used for 
the actual performance of the trick, is 
throwm over the casket, and the latter 
lifted with the covering handkerchief, 
leaving the silk handkerchief in the hand 
in which it was first taken. During the 
short transit to place the casket upon the 
table or to offer it to a spectator to hold, 
the lid is slightly raised through the cover¬ 
ing handkerchief, and in this way the 
hook being disengaged from the flap, the 
latter, by the'expansion of the silk hand¬ 
kerchief, is forced from the front to the 
% bottom of the casket, the handkerchief ex¬ 
panding to such an extent within the 
casket as to make its concealment therein 
or its secret introduction a matter of 
apparent impossibility. 

To ensure the proper behaviour of the 
silk, it is necessary to exercise some judg 
ment in the selection of the fabric. It 
should be as fine as possible, so as to occupy 
little space : in addition, it should possess 
a good “spring”—that is to say, after 
being crumpled and compressed, it should, 
upon being released, expand readily, and 
not be inclined to show too conspicuously 
the creases left by the compression. 

Vanishimj a Handkerchief. 

There are several ways in which the 
handkerchief may be vanished in the 
initial stage of the trick. 

First, it may be simply palmed. In this 
case the silk square is rolled between the 
two hands into as small a bundle as the 
fabric will occupy and palmed in the right 
hand under pretence of placing it in the 
left. 

The second method is a variation of the 
first, A holhnv ball or egg, such as was 
referred to in the last chapter, is previously 
vested. At the proper moment it is 
secured in the right hand, and. under cover 
of rolling the silk between the fingers, the 
same is worked into it. It is a more easy 
matter to palm the ball or egg containing 
the silk than it is to retain the silk alone. 

The third method is to have a card 
board or metal tube, closed at one end. 
and attached at that end to a thin cord 
(fig. 40). The tube is of sufficient capacity 
to contain the handkerchief, and the cord 
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passes up the inside of the right coat 
sleeve, across the back, and is attached 
to one of the trouser buttons on the left- 
hand side. The length should be so ad- 
usted that with the arras at rest the tube 
ies just out of sight within the cuff. By 
bending the right arm the tube is lowered 
into the hand and can be gripped by the 
right-hand fingers. The hands are brought 
together and the handkerchief worked into 
it. When the whole lias been packed 
away a forward extension of the arms 
draws the receptacle into the sleeve and 
leaves the hands empty. 

In passing, it may be well to mention 
another form of handkerchief casket, con¬ 
siderably less ingenious and less effective, 
which is often sold in place of the one 
described above. In the inferior form of 
casket, instead of all the walls being of 
transparent glass, only the top, sides, and 
front are so constructed. The bottom and 
also the back of the casket are of wood or 
metal. The hinged flap in this case is of 
corresponding material, similarly coloured, 
and -works between the back and the 
bottom. The all-glass casket is, by com¬ 
parison. its own recommendation. 

The. Handkerchief Case. 

This is a simple piece of apparatus of 
general utility for the purpose of making 
a disappearance, production, or exchange 
of handkerchiefs or other articles. It con¬ 
sists of a cylindrical tube of cardboard or 
of japanned tin, provided with a lid at 
each end and divided internally into two 
compartments by a division extending 


merely of a tube of white paper, rolled 
around a wooden former (a real candle 
will serve the same purpose) and pasted, 
and with about half an inch cut from 
the top of a real candle 3tuck in one end. 
The inside of the case and the inside of 
the dummy “ candle ” should be lined with 
black, or some dark-coloured paper. The 
outside of the candle-case may be covered 
with leatherette or fancy coloured paper. 
The tube is laid upon the table and the 
“candle,” in a candlestick, is placed out 
of sight, conveniently accessible. In ad¬ 
dition to these accessories, a small cambric 
handkerchief of cheap quality will be re¬ 
quired. This should be sprinkled with 
Eau de Cologne or spirits of wine so as to 
burn readily, and so prepared it is rolled 
up and placed beneath the lower edge of 
the waistcoat. 

In performing the trick the performer 
asks for the loan of a handkerchief, which, 
when obtained. he exchanges for the one 
which he has previously “ vested ” under 
cover of his return journey back to his 
table. Laying the handkerchief on the 
table, he next inquires facetiously if any 
gentleman will further oblige him w-ith a 
candle. As no one volunteers, he retires 
to fetch one. During his momentary ab¬ 
sence he withdraws the borrowed hand¬ 
kerchief from its place of concealment and 
rapidly pushes it into the hollow candle. 
Replacing this in its candlestick, he re¬ 
turns, bringing the candle and matches. 
He then proceeds to light the candle, and 
calmly burn the (supposed) borrowed 
handkerchief in the flame. He politely 
apologises to the owner of the handker- 


it originally carried. Hastily pulling out 
the handkerchief again, it is found to be 
stained and dripping wet with wine. He 
is profuse in apologies to the owner of 
the handkerchief for his carelessness, and 
blandly suggests that as the handkerchief 
can now be of no possible use he will set 
fire to it for the general amusement! He 
accordingly pours some spirits of wine 
over it, sets fire to it, carefully collects 
the ashes, places them in his magic pistol, 
or otherwise disposes of them, and subse¬ 
quently reproduces the handkerchief, com¬ 
pletely restored, from another quarter. 

The bottle, which is of metal, japanned 
in imitation of the usual opaque glass, 
is of peculiar construction. The mouth, 
as has already been indicated, is excep 
tionally large to admit of the easy inser¬ 
tion and withdrawal of the handkerchief. 
Internally, it is divided by a vertical par 
tition into two compartments. One of 
these contains about half a tumblerful of 
red wine and a dummy handkerchief. 
The other compartment is bottomless, and 
it is into this half of the bottle that the 
handkerchief is placed. As it is inserted 
the bottle is rested on the back edge of 
the table with the bottomless half of the 
bottle projecting just over the edge. The 
handkerchief is thrust down with the 
wand, and actually pushed right through 
the bottle on to a shelf behind the table. 
Here it may, at a fitting opportunity, while 
the attention of the audience is otherwise 
engaged, be gathered together in the hand 
and pocketed, to be carried off a few 
moments later on pretence of fetching some 
other object, into which it is loaded for 




Pig. to. 

diagonally from end to end, as in the 
sectional diagram (fig. 41). The peculiar 
direction of the division permits of the 
wand being inserted into the case at which¬ 
ever end it is opened and passed to the 
bottom, showing apparently that no secret 
receptacle is concealed. The outside of 
the tube is covered or painted in such a 
way as to disguise the fact that the case 
opens at both ends, and internally may 
be freely shown without it being possible 
for the spectators to discern the deceptive¬ 
ness of the internal construction. As an 
example of its use, one compartment may 
be previously filled with sweets, the open 
compartment being filled before the 
spectators with a quantity of coloured 
paper shavings or confetti. The case is 
closed, skilfully reversed, and opened at 
the other end, and the sweets poured out 
on to a plate. Again, two or three hand 
kerchiefs may be changed to confetti, or 
to others of different colours. This little 
accessory will be found of use in arranging 
combinations with other effects. 

Many of the most popular tricks are such 
as 'involve the apparent destruction of 
other people’s property, end most tricks 
with borrowed handkerchiefs are of this 
nature. 

The Handkerchief and Candle. 

A tubular cardboard case is required, 
fitted with a removable cap at each end, 
and of such a length and diameter as to 
contain the candle which is used in con¬ 
junction for this experiment. The candle 
in question is an imitation, consisting 


chief, and suavely offers the candle as a 
slight recompense for the loss of the hand¬ 
kerchief. Removing the candle from the 
stick, he places it in the case first de¬ 
scribed, caps the end. and, in transferring 
it from hand to hand while advancing to 
the owner of the handkerchief, reverses it 
so that the opposite end becomes upper¬ 
most. to be next uncapped. As the owner 
makes some little demur, or is supposed 
to do so. as to accepting the candle, he or 
she is invited to remove the cover from 
the case, the performer holding it himself 
and offering it with the proper end fore¬ 
most, when, upon the cap being removed, 
a handkerchief is seen within, which, upon 
removal and closer examination, proves to 
be the identical one borrowed and ap¬ 
parently destroyed by fire. It will be 
understood that only the bare outline of 
the trick has been given, and to obtain 
proper effect the skeleton must be properly 
filled in with appropriate flatter. In these 
circumstances the trick becomes in prac¬ 
tice much less abrupt than it appears in 
t.use description. 


The Handkerchief Hot tie. 

A wide-mouthed black bottle stands 
upon the performer’s table, which he sug¬ 
gests as a receptacle for the safe deposit 
of a borrowed handkei chief. No sooner, 
however, has he pushed the handkerchief 
entirely into the bottle than he is horrified 
—or pretends to be—to find that the bottle 
is not empty as he thought, but still con¬ 
tains in the bottom some of the wine which 


final reproduction. Or, if the performer 
has an assistant, he, as soon as the hand 
kerchief has been deposited upon the 
secret shelf, moves away from the table, 
and while continuing his remarks the assis¬ 
tant gains possession of the handkerchief, 
secretly carries it off, and disposes of it 
behind the scenes in the manner pre¬ 
arranged. Meanwhile, the pretended find¬ 
ing of the wine in the bottle and the ex¬ 
hibition of its disastrous effects on the 
handkerchief is enacted for all it is worth, 
and the dummy handkerchief subsequently 
burnt up as already described. 

The. Conjurer’s Pistol. 

The pistol referred to above * is one 
specially made for similar effects, and pro¬ 
vided for that purpose with a wide conical 
funnel-shaned barrel externally, and in¬ 
ternally with an extension of some few 
inches over the real barrel. The article to 
be disposed of is pushed down between 
the inner and the outer barrels, and re¬ 
mains there. The pistol is loaded with a 
percussion cap only, and the explosion 
takes place through the extended barrel 
without in any way affecting the contents 
of the funnel. 

A simple and sufficiently effective sub¬ 
stitute can be made with a toy pistol, 
firing paper caps, with ah enlarged conical 
.barrel (of tin or pasteboard) attached, to 
give space for the remnants of the hand- 
kereh ef. These, once rammed in, remain 
until after the performance. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE POWER OP LITTLE THINGS. 

IT was only a kindly word, 

A word that was lightly spoken; 

Yet not in vain, 

For it stilled the pain 
Of a heart that was nearly broken. 

It strengthened a laith beset by fears. 

And groping blindly tlirough mists of tears 
For light to brighten the coining years, 
Although it was lightly spoken. 

It was only a helping hand, 

And it seemed of little availing, 

But its clasp was warm. 

And it saved from liarm 
A brother whose strength was failing. 

Its touch was tender as angels’ wings. 

But it rolled the stone from -the hidden 
springs. 

And pointed the way to higher things, 
Though it seemed of little availing. 

A smile, a word, or a touch. 

And each is easily given; 

Vet either may win 
A soul from sin. 

Or smooth the way to Heaven. 

A smile may lighten the failing heart, 

A word may soften pain's keenest smart, 

A touch may lead us from sin apart— 

How easily either is given 1 —ANON. 


A “TOM BROWN” FESTIVAL. 

THE " Tom Brown ” festival was celebrated at 
Ufllngton recently with befitting ceremony. It was at 
Uffington, in the Vale of the White Horse, that Toni 
Hughes was born, and Tom Hughes, afterwards Q.C. 
and County Court Judge and a friend of the “ B.O.P.,” 
was the creator of “ Tom Brown,” the glory of Rugby 
School, wliich Thomas Arnold raised to so high a level. 
The festival was in a meadow where a maypole had 
been set up, and near it was a rough platform on which 
stood many descendants of those whose names are 
familiar to readers of the ever-memorable story of 
school life. Mr. J. R. Roberts, a London barrister, 
wired his sympathies, and Mr. Roberta is the original 
of “ Slogger Williams,” who had the fight with “ Tom 
Brown.” Miss May Hughes, the daughter of the 
author, was present, as was Mrs. Arnold Forster and 
Miss Arnold, of Fox Howe, the last surviving (laughter 
of Dr. Arnold himself. Uffington is but a village With 
an old church and a few thatched or red-tiled roois. 
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Letter* to Conjure with! 


RESPONSIBILITY. 

It is no good trying to be independent; we are all knit together by a very 
complicated network of interests ; we never can tell to what great issues’ our own 
insignificant action may be linked. Remember how the Prince Imperial, son of 
the third Napoleon, lost his life when fighting with the British forces in Zulu land. 
Die Zulus were upon him ; his one chance of escape was to mount bis horse. He 
seized the leathern band crowing the pommel. The band broke, the horse bolted 
the prince was killed. It turned out that the leather band was not leather after 
all, but paper faced. Thus, for all we know, the fate of the prince, the destiny of 
France, the history of Europe, may have been changed, and’all because of a bit 
of shoddy saddlery made by an unknown working man in an unknown saddler’s 
shop I How little that working man knew how much depended on his work ; and 
just as little do we realise the value of our commonplace lives. Some year* ago the 
foreman of the jury which investigated a terrible accident on an American railroad 
in which more than sixty people were killed, stated that when all the evidence 
was given, it was found that the responsibility for the accident rested upon five 
men, each one of whom had depended on the others. It was found that of 
those five men. if any one had done his whole duty, independent of the others, the 
accident could not have happened.—By Her. Erne# F. Smith. JI. J. 


A WORLD CYCLE TOUR. 

MR. Fred Giles, who has written for the “ B.O.P.” an interesting article on 
"New Zealand’s Wonderland,” remarks in his letter to us: "The writer, an 
Australian, has commenced a tour of the world on the bicycle. Has been over a 
year en route, and has visited twenty-seven countries and colonies. I brought the 
first and only bicycle across Lapland from North Norway to the Gulf of Bothnia, 
Finland, on which ioumey I had to walk for eleven days and use the compass. I have 
had many wonderful experiences, and hope to recount some in * B.O.P.’ later on." 





DEATH OF SIR JOHN CHANDOS. BATTLE-TUTOR OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 

(From a Drawing by J. FlNNEMORE.) 


Among Chinese 
Pirates: 

A TALE OF THE WEST RIVER. 
By WALTER PONT1N. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

O ur shackles permitted us the use of 
our limbs, which was a great relief, 
and, feeling half-frozen, we paced the 
confines of the hut to restore our circula¬ 
tion. A couple of men kept guard just 
outside the doorway, and for a time 
watched us suspiciously, but, realising 
that we could only escape by passing them, 
soon ceased their vigil. 

“I wonder if poor John Lin is alive,” 
I said. “ He was a good swimmer, and 
if he threw off the pirate’s grip might 
possibly have reached the shore. If he 
did, he will soon give the alarm.” 

“ Yes,” replied Tom, “ but even so. I 
don't see what good that will do. We 
came here by a route known only to the 
pirates, and no one has any idea where 
we are now. We might possibly work out 
some plan of escape, but if we succeeded 
in getting outside this grove, we wouldn't 
know which way to head, and there are 
so many creeks running through this coun¬ 
try that we would quickly be retaken.” 

“All the same,” I continued, “we 
must not let our people pay a ransom for 
us.” 

Further conversation was cut short by 
the entrance of the boy who was to be 
our attendant. 

“What’s your name?” I inquired. 

“Me Sam Fu,” he responded. 

“ Well, hurry up, Sam, and get us some 
hot tea, and some beef and bread from 
those boxes, for we are famished,” said 
Jerry. 

The little fellow turned to without more 
ado, and whilst the water was being 
heated fixed up an impromptu table and 
seats from our provision boxes, and soon 
served an ample meal. 

“ Massas,” said little Sam suddenly, 
“don’t appear to notice what I say, for 
we may be watched. Yum Kee—him the 
captain—only one except me speak 
English; he gone back to junk. No one 
else here speak English. You no re¬ 
member me, but you save me from police 
in Canton when they beat me.” 

“ Well, I’m bothered,” ejaculated Jerry. 
“I thought I’d seen the little beggar be¬ 
fore, but one Chinee is so liko another that 
I couldn’t be certain.” 
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“ You apsak very gorl English, Sam,” 
I interjected. 

“ Yee, massa,” he replied. " I learned 
ip mission. Yum Kee heap bad man; he 
see you on the junk up at Do Shing, and 
wait until night to take you. He kill all 
junk crew, but keep you lor ransom.” 

“ So you are a pirate, too?” said 
Jerry. 

“ No, massa,” he replied, “ I work for 
English massa in Shameen, but he go 
away, and Yum Kee took me for cabin- 
boy, but when I find him pirate I 
run away. He catch me in Canton and 
give me to police, and you save me from 
thrashing; but he catch me again after¬ 
ward, and say he take me back to police 
pirate? ” I asked. 

“Why didn’t you tell them he was a 
pirate ? r ’ I asked. 

“ Police no believe a toy, massa,” he 
replied; “ and Yum Kee would have 
killed me. All the crew bad men, and I 
try get away again, but always watched.” 

"Do you know where we are?” I 
queried. 

“ Yes, massa,” he replied, “ we not far 
from Kwang Lee.” 

“Kwang Lee,” echoed Jerry; “but 
that is about thirty miles farther down 
the river than where we were taken.” 

“ Yes, massa, but we no come by river,” 
said Sam. “ River very winding, so we 
go up creek that cut off big corner, make 
only half distance. We only about half- 
hour walk from Kwang Lee here, but no 
one ever come here because Chinamen say 
this place full of evil spirits.” 

“ Does the captain know who we are, 
8am ? ” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Sam; “he say you be¬ 
long Mr. Robinson, Wuchow, and he going 
send to him for ransom.” 

“Can Yum Kee read English?” I 
asked. 

“ Not very well,” said Sam, “ but he 
tell if you no write what he tell you, I ex¬ 
pect, when he get you write letter to Mr. 
Robinson.” 

“ When will he return ? ” I queried once 
more. 

“ He now gone to junk,” replied Sam, 
“ but he sure to be back by dark.” 

“ All right, Sam, you stick to us and let 
us know what is going on in the camp,” 
said I, " and we will f«t you safely out 
of this, and ourselves, too, I hope.” 

“ What luck to find that little beggar 
here! ” said Jerry when Sam had gone. 
“ I have often found that it pays to do 
one a good turn whenever there is an 
opportunity. But what did you ask him 
all those questions for? ” 

“Well,” I replied, “at first I thought 
we might be able to write a message tell¬ 
ing where we were instead of tfsking for 
ransom, but that would be too risky, and 
I’ve thought of a better scheme. 

“ You see, I was a signaller in the 
' Scouts,’ and used to do a lot of flag- 
wagging.’” I continued, “and my plan 
is to write out our message in Morse code 
on the back of a piece of paper, and when 
Yum Kee asks us to write to Mr. Robin¬ 
son, as he undoubtedly will, we can get 
out this paper and write his message on 
the face of it. Even if Mr. Robinson 
cannot read it, he will probably consult 
some one who knows the oode; anyway, 
it is worth trying.” 

“ Bravo,” cried Jerry; “ that’s a fine 
idea, and, I hope, will bring ns help.” 

After much careful deliberation, for our 
lives were at stake, I had covered the back 
of a sheet of notepaper with dots and 
dashes, written as faintly as possible in 
order to avert suspicion. This is the 
translation of what I had written : “ We 


are prisoners two miles north-west of 
Kwang Lee in hut hidden from view by 
large bamboo grove known to Chinese as 
the place of devils. There are thirty 
pirates in band, and camp can easily be 
taken by surprise after dark, as they 
keep no' patrol.—T. W. Dodds; J. 
Honeybourne." 

This epistle meeting with our approval, 
I placed it in my pocket and awaited 
events. We were fairly comfortable now, 
for Sam had made a roaring fire in the 
crude fireplace in the corner of the hut, 
and Jerry bathed and dressed my wound, 
which was healing nicely. 

Just as darkness fell, the pirate leader 
returned, bringing with him the re¬ 
mainder of the pirate band, and he seemed 
to be in a very bad temper. 

Entering our hut, accompanied by a 
couple of his followers, he said menacingly, 
“If you no want die, you write letter Mr. 
Robinson at W’uchow. 

“All right,” said I, as I drew a pencil 
and the precious document from my 
pocket. “ I am quite willing to write if 
you tell me what you want,” and, spread¬ 
ing the paper on the box in front of me, 
prepared to follow his dictation. 

“You telum bling ten tousand dollas 
and gib man who bling letter,” said he. 
“Dis Tuesday—if no man back wid money 
on Saturday night, anudder go again wid 
two ears—one from eachee you. Next 
we sendum legs, and den if no money come 
we sendum heads.” 

“All right,” remarked Jerry, “I have 
little doubt but that you will be paid in 
full.” 

It was an anxious moment for us when 
the pirate took up the document I had 
written and tried to master its contents 
—actually turning it over and glancing at 
the back ; but to our intense relief he made 
no comment, save to command John to 
read it aloud to judge whether it sounded 
correct. 

The note ran as follows : “ Dear Mr. 
Robinson,—We are held captive by 
pirates. Send ten thousand dollars at 
once by bearer, for we are in great peril. 
I f the bearer does not reach here with the 
money before midnight on Saturday they 
will torture and perhaps murder us, so 
do not fail to come to our "assistance be¬ 
fore that time. Read Morse. On other 
Side.” 

Apparently satisfied, he took the note 
and left the hut, and Sam, who soon 
afterwards returned with a pile of mats 
with which to improvise beds for us, in¬ 
formed us that the messenger had started 
for Wuchow. 

"Yum Kee very mad,” said he; “the 
junk he captured has sunk across the 
creek, and his boat cannot get out. All 
crew come up here because he think been 
followed.” 

Sam went out to bring more mats, when 
Jerry remarked, “ So far, so good. 
The messenger should reach Wuchow to¬ 
morrow, and on Friday, or possibly even 
to-morrow night, our rescuers might arrive 
if the note carries safely.” 

“ Yes,” I agreed. “ It will be better for 
us to remain awake at night after to-night, 
so as to be ready if anything happens; 
and as I think we can thoroughly trust 
little Sam, I vote we take him partly into 
our confidence.” 

Jerry agreed, and when Sam returned 
we told him we had been making plans 
•to escape, and asked if he would help 
us. 

“ Certainly I help you, massas,” he re¬ 
plied; “but I don’t think you get far 
before they catch you.” 

“Well, we will try, Sam.” T said, and 


if you can get us something to cut our 
chains with to-morrow night we will be 
ready, whenever an opportunity occurs.” 

“ All right,” he responded; “ I know 
where the tools are kept, and when yoa 
try escape I go with you.” 

Notwithstanding the crudeness of our 
beds, we slept soundly, and did not 
awaken until late the next morning. Tho 
day dragged by monotonously, and Sans 
informed us that the whole band were 
keeping a strict watch and patrolling the 
camp, owing to the fear of having been 
followed. For this reason he was unable 
to get to the tool chest, and we were so 
closely watched that it would have been 
Impossible to do anything had he brought 
tools. Nevertheless, we remained awake 
all night in case our rescuers arrived, but 
nothing happened. 

We dozed fitfully most of the following 
day, and just before dusk Sam brought u» 
the welcome news that Yum Kee, with half 
the band, had just started off for the junk, 
and that the remainder had relaxed their 
vigilance, as they thought all danger of 
pursuit was now over. 

As soon as it was thoroughly dark, the 
little fellow returned bearing a couple of 
files; and whilst we filed at our fetters in 
the obscurity of the hut, he busied him¬ 
self by sawing firewood at the doorwat, 
to drown the noise of our labours. It s 
a short time we had nearly severed the 
links on either end of our chains, so that 
a slight tug would give us liberty, and, 
after filling the tampered links with mud, 
to avoid detection, we called to Sam, 
who took the files back before their 
absence was discovered. 

We then lay down on our mats appa¬ 
rently asleep, but with every nerve at a 
tension. We told little Sam to keep 
awake and be ready in case anything hap¬ 
pened, so he rolled himself up just inside 
the hut. 

Suddenly we heard a commotion with¬ 
out, and as we sprang from our mats we 
beheld Yum Kee standing in the doorway, 
holding a torch aloft to gain a view of us, 
his face distorted with rage. 


CHAPTER IX. 

"Ho,” he cried, “dey kill my men 
an tink dey get you, but dey get yon 
dead,’ and with a demoniacal laugh sud¬ 
denly raised his revolver and fired. The 
bullet whistled harmlessly through the 
roof as little Sam sprang forward and 
knocked the weapon, up, and before he 
could fire again we had snapped our 
chains and, seizing them as weapons, had 
hurled ourselves upon him. Jerry 
stretched him senseless with a well-de¬ 
livered blow, and, aided by Sam, bound 
his arms with strips of clothing. We had 
only a moment’s respite, however, for the 
shot had roused the camp, and in a 
moment they were upon us. 

Seizing our prisoner's revolver, I 
emptied the remaining chambers into the 
crowd, and their yells of agony told that 
the bullets had sped true. They wavered 
for a moment, but the next minute rushed 
at us in a body, slashing with their mur¬ 
derous knives as they approached. 

'Hurling the now useless revolver at the 
leader, we took up a position on either 
aide of the doorway, armed with the 
chains, prepared to sell our lives as dearly 
as possible, when the sharp crack of riflre 
sounded through the grove, and a minute 
later John was excitedly shaking our 
hands, laughing and crying at the same 
time, in the joy of having us safe once 
more, whilst the pirates were in full 
flight with the bluejackets at their heels. 
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The pursuit did not last long, for the 
fugitives ran into the party which had 
guarded the junks, and they were soon 
disposed of—none surviving to give the 
executioner trouble. 

The two detachments on uniting re¬ 
turned to the camp, and soon afterwards, 
with Yum Kee closely guarded, we were 
on our way to Hwang Lee, and during the 
journey John related all that had passed 
since he disappeared over the side so 
dramatically. 

He waited at the mission at Wuchow 
until the pirate messenger arrived with 
our note, when Mr. Robinson chartered a 
launch, and with John’s assistance con¬ 
veyed the messenger to the Sandpiper 
at Do Shingv, which was reached shortly 
before dusk. 

On greeting the lieutenant in charge, 
Mr. Robinson handed him the note, re¬ 
marking that it apparently had a hidden 
meaning which he was unable to under¬ 
stand. 

“ Read Morse on other side,” exclaimed 



the officer, and turning over the paper 
excitedly he hurriedly translated the 
message. 

“ This is jolly,” said he at last. “ The 
boys have stated the exact position of the 
camp in which they are held prisoners, 
and given the number of its occupants; 
and we have not a moment to lose, for to¬ 
night I hope to capture the whole band.” 

Mr. Robinson decided to return to his 
mission, whilst John remained with the 
Sandpiper , and as the little vessel 
sped down the river the pirate mes¬ 
senger was placed in irons below. On 
reaching the gorge, the vessel stopped long 
enough to permit a boat to visit the pirate 
junk, to instruct the middy in charge of 
the detachment to ambush anyone coming 
that way, and to be ready to act in con¬ 
cert with his attack at midnight. Then 
the staunch little vessel lost no time in 
reaching Hwang Lee. As soon as the 
anchor was dropped John joined the land¬ 
ing party, and a start was at once made 
for the pirate stronghold, and they had 


commenced to surround the encampment 
when the sound of revolver shots made- 
caution unnecessary, and, advancing at 
the double, arrived in the nick of time. 

But little more remains to be told. Oi* 
arrival at Hwang Lee we all boarded the 
Sandpiper, which took us safely to Hong- 
Kong, simply stopping at Canton 
long enough to hand over Yum Kee and 
his comrade to the authorities. 

We received a warm welcome from the 
Bagshaws and the colonel, who had heard 
of our plight. 

A few days afterwards my father re¬ 
turned, and, to my delight, it was arranged 
that I keep Sam as my servant, which 
post he has filled with devotion ever since. 

Jerry lives in Manila now, and John 
went with him, but he brings him over 
each year when he comes to pay me a- 
visit, and we live over again the ex¬ 
citing episodes that occurred during our 
trip up the West River. 

[the end.] 
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GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 

A YOUNG PROSPECTOR’S ADVENTURES IN THE DESERT LAND OF WEST AUSTRALIA. 


E ffingham and Morran spent the night 
and the greater part of next day 
in the “safe place.” Before they slept the 
former had related his “discoveries,” 
keeping back only the incident of the name 
on the knife, for he wished to put it to 
some test if possible before speaking of 
his suspicions. The affair of the skull, 
therefore, was one quite apart from their 
immediate concern, though the Irishman 
insisted that only the “ fiend in the cabin ” 
could have been guilty of such a deed. 

They had also made their plans. It was 
arranged that Effingham should mount his 
horse about dusk and make his way, as 
though returning from the diggings, to¬ 
wards the cabin, and to accept any hospi¬ 
tality the old hermit might offer. Morran 
would approach the cabin after dark, and 
watch developments, as chance offered, 
through the window or elsewhere. Both 
knew they were taking risks in dividing, 
but there was no alternative. 

Effingham rode leisurely, at a walking 
pace, for half an hour. He turned a bend 
in the track, and a light ahead indicated 
the position of the nut. Throwing off 
with an effort a certain apprehensiveness 
that possessed him, he put his fingers to 
his lips and blew a sharp whistle. There 
was no response, so he followed it up by 
calling out “ Ho, there ! Any welcome for 
a tired man ? ” Next moment, in spite of 
himself, he started as a voice from the 
bushes close at hand returned : “Ay, and 
for any man that’s ever drunk out of 
Powlett’s cup ! ” 

Effingham laughed forcedly as he recog¬ 
nised the voice. “ You gave me a bit of 
a start,” said he. “ I was looking for you 
at your open door yonder.” 

“Ah, my friend,” returned the man, 
stepping out and walking beside the young 
man. “ If on’y every man wuz as honest 
as yew I might sit comf’table yonder. 
But, ye see, one’s never sure—out here.” 

“But-” Effingham hesitated at tell¬ 

ing the semblance of a falsehood—“ Is 
there anybody out here—in these solitary 
parts—to molest one ? ” 


By E. FOWLER SMITH. 

CHATTER V.—THE GUARDIAN’S TERMS. 

Powlett did not directly reply, but 
seemed to ponder over it. “ Maybe not,” 
he said presently; “ it’s a habit I got into 
—livin’ alone like. Danger waits for the 
onwary, ye know.” 

Effingham, reflecting that in this case it 
was more like fear dogging the guilty, 
alighted before the cabin. 

“ Make yeself at ’ome,” said his host, 
waving his hand towards the door while he 
led Kitty, after she had been unburdened, 
towards the stable. Effingham conveyed 
the keg of gold inside, and placed it in one 
comer, with his rifle leaning against the 
wall. As he did so it occurred to him that 
in the event of a quarrel he would be 
almost entirely at the mercy of his host’s 
pistol; on the other hand, it would never 
do to “ hug ” his rifle, which would only 
be to invite trouble. He was in this diffi¬ 
culty when Powlett suddenly appeared 
again in the doorway. 

“ The nag’s a bit vicious to-night,” said 
he in a low tone. “ Tired, maybe—eh ! ” 

“ Possibly,” returned Effingham, not 
liking the altered tone of the man. “ She 
ought to know you by now.” 

“ ’Osses forget,” said Powlett, with a 
curious glance at his guest. 

Time seemed to drag. They had supped, 
and smoked a bit, and talked a bit about 
Effingham’s luck and that of others before 
him, and Powlett had risen once or twice 
to look out of his little window; a neigh 
from the shed had set them talking about 
animals’ instinct, which Powlett said he 
thought was “ all bunkum,” and they had 
relapsed into Bilence again. And at last, 
in a tone as if he were proposing some 
desperate enterprise instead of an amuse¬ 
ment, Powlett asked his guest if he would 
mind a hand at cards. 

Effingham became certain that the man 
was contemplating mischief. He felt like 
one being asked to take the first step in a 
tragedy. But he was careful to hide these 
thoughts as he replied : 

“ That’s a good idea ” ! Adding, aotto 
voce : “ It’s time to look out.” 


His host got up to look for the pack, 
Effingham had an impulse to choose his 
own seat at the table, but he could not 
think how to manage it without suspicion. 
So he waited for the other to take the 
initiative. Without actually looking, he 
saw the latter hesitate a moment—cards 
in one hand and whiskey bottle in the 
other—and then purposely go round and 
take his seat on the opposite side of the 
table, nearest the corner where Effing¬ 
ham’s weapon was standing. Effingham, 
taking the other seat, found himself, by 
good luck, facing the window. 

Then the cards began to circulate. The 
young man diplomatically accepted a first 
glass of the liquor, though he took but a? 
sip; his host drained a glass and refilled 
it to the brim. Effingham kept his eyes aa 
much as possible on his cards to hide the 
excitement that increased in him as every- 
minute passed. He won the first three- 
hands, and then in the fourth something 
went wrong in the sequence; Effingham 
fancied the jack of diamonds turned up 
twice. At any rate Powlett won, and 
seemed so satisfied at the turn that he 
drained his glass again, and while he re¬ 
filled it Effingham glanced quickly towards 
the window. 

He saw nothing. The night seemed, 
from inside, perfectly black. He got 
wondering whether the Irishman would 
turn up in time. What would happen if 
he didn’t? What chance had he, Effing¬ 
ham, against his opponent if it came to a 
fight ? A figure like his might be hit three 
times before he could reach his own 
weapon. 

In the next round he caught Powlett 
cheating deliberately. The odds so far had 
been very small. When this hand was 
finished, and Powlett had won again, the 
latter looked across the table at his guest, 
and said in a curious voice : 

“ Say, are ye willin’ to put a trifle more 
on? Ye won’t miss it.” 

Effingham was determined not to give 
offence if he could help it. Powlett’s eyes, 
he noticed, had become very bright. He 
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nodded agreement to the suggestion. 
“ How much? ” he asked. 

“ Well, now,” returned his host with a 
glance towards the corner that betrayed 
to the younger man where his thoughts were 
wandering, “let’s Bay ye go the smallest 
nqgget ye’ve got in yer keg, eh ? ” 

"Good!” replied Effingham affably. 
“ If you win you can choose for yourself.” 

Some surprise shone in Powlett’s eyes 
at this unexpected generosity. He played 
in silence for a little time, while Effing¬ 
ham hoped his object—to gain time— 
would be attained by diplomacy. Powlett 
began by losing; he played a false card, 
and began winning; Effingham said no¬ 
thing, but let him go on, and the game 
ended, once more, in Powlett’s favour. 
With an eagerness that astonished the 
young man, he got up and swayed across 
to the oorner. Effingham followed, and 
unfastened the top, secured by nails. He 
was within a yard of his rifle, and a mo¬ 
mentary impulse to seize it possessed him, 
but that passed. Powlett had offered no 
affront yet. 

Immediately the lid was off Powlett 
plunged his hand into the gold dust, felt 
about a little, and then brought out a 
nugget the size of a small walnut. It 
appeared to excite in him a dull astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Got many like this ’ere one, matey! ” 
he asked slowly. 

“No; you’ve got one of the best,” 
Effingham said. 

“Eh? Maybe so,” returned the other, 
winking; “ that may be.” 

Effingham hesitated. He saw the man 
was curious, and had the greed for gold. 
Should he excite his cupidity by a sight 
of the whole hoard? Yet, why not? A 
spirit of recklessness came over him. 
Pulling up a skin rug he lifted the keg on 
to it, and, tilting it, poured out all the 
gold in a heap. Then he watched the 
effect on his host. 

That effect was anything but what he 
had imagined likely. The change in Pow¬ 
lett’s demeanour was miraculous. He 
shook off his ecstasy, his greed, his ex¬ 
citement—even his semi-drunkenness—in a 
moment; and, • before Effingham could 
guess his intention, had slipped a revolver 
from his pocket and had it pointed at the 
young man’s head. 

“ Now, matey.” he said, with an 
assumed politeness, “you an’ me ’a’ bin 
friendly so far. I ain’t felt like drawin’ 
on ye—-don’t now even. But I want this 
’ere gold—bad. Let’s play for it all, eh ? ” 
His tone became coaxing. 

During the minute that his opponent 
had been speaking Effingham had re¬ 
covered himself. A swift calculation 
showed him the futility of trying to reach 
his weapon. But what else could he do? 
Suppose he accepted the challenge, and 
won—what would follow? The ruffian was 
determined to have the gold. And if the 
man won it, as he no doubt would, what 
guarantee had he thai his life would be 
safe? None whatever. To put it shortjy, 
unless the Irishman turned up in time 
a bullet would be the end of the game, 
Effingham knew. 

“ If I should happen to win-” he 

ventured desperately. 

Powlett gave a little chuckle and sur¬ 
veyed Effingliam’s athletic form with some 
amusement for a moment; then with a ges¬ 
ture indicated that they should sit at the 
table. Effingham took his seat and Uie 
man followed, still covering him. Then, 
with the smile still on his lips, Powlett 
leaned forward on to the table, and 
spoke : 

“Let'B put it in plain words, mate— 


savin’ trouble. Fact is, I’ve bin to a 
sartain extent deceivin’ ye. But d’ye 
think I bin a-livin’ out here lonely for the 
fun of it all? Ye were a fool if ye did. 
No, I sits here, like one o’ them big 
spiders as it might be, an’ waits till some 
poor misbeguided gold-seeker drifts this 
way, and arsks about the gold he’s heerd 
on. Well, that gold bein’ mine, naturally 
I knows all about it. I treats him kindly 
like—no offence in that, eh ?—puts him on 
the road, and then sits down agin an’ 
waits. Presently back he comes with a 
box weighing maybe as much as yon keg 
in the corner. Then, mate, I wakes up. 
I takes stock o’ the gold, an’ I takes stock 
o’ the fellow as thinks he owns it, and 
waits till he put* his rifle up agin the 
wall, as it might be that one! ” And 
Powlett grinned in the direction of the 
weapon and the gold, and tapped the table 
with the butt of his pistol, as much as to 
say: “Ye see; it’s all worked out just 
fine ! ” 

“ And,” said Effingham, who was not 
surprised at this story, and wanted a full 
confession, “ so the poor gold-seeker goes 
away empty-handed ! ” 

“No, mate,” returned Powlett with 
sudden fierceness. “ That don’t do— 
’twouldn’t ever do at all. This game, ye 
see, don’t appeal to the lawyer fellers in 
them cities, an’ so my friends don’t go 
back to tell tales.” 

Effingham’s hands were on his knees as 
a sudden idea occurred to him. Why not 
try Morran’s trick with the table? For 
an unarmed man that simple defence might 
be as effectual as it certainly was unex¬ 
pected. He lost not a second. Without 
once removing his eyes from his opponent 
he opened his mouth as though to ask 
a question, and in the same moment, 
with a quick movement under the table, 
lifted that piece of furniture bodily and 
dashed it full in the face of the man 
opposite. 

“Now,” he shouted, “if you want to 
murder—TRY ! ” 

Effingham wasted half a second watch¬ 
ing the effect. Had he followed the table 
up Powlett would have been at his mercy, 
for he was bowled over, chair and all, 
like a ninepin, and his weapon slid away 
almost out of reach. But before Effing¬ 
ham could get round the obstruction Pow¬ 
lett had made a grab and got possession 
of the pistol again. He freed his arm 
and fired wide; then rolled half over and 
fired again as Effingham bent below the 
level of the table; that, too, missed, but 
the bullet chipped a flake of the table 
edge. In desperation at his impotence he 
could do nothing but hold the table 
jammed down on his opponent’s legs. 
That, at any rate, prevented him from 
taking a straight aim. Suddenly, he re¬ 
membered the knife he carried in his 
pocket. He had it out and open in 
three seconds, and as Powlett struggled 
to a sitting posture he raised his arm 
and held the blade threateningly, ready 
to strike. 

A curious half-choking sound caused 
Effingham to peep cautiously over the 
table-top. There was his opponent, rest¬ 
ing on his hands, staring fixedly at the 
weapon in the young man’s hand. The 
ferocity of his look had given way to one 
of ghastly horror. He made no attempt 
to shoot again. 

How long this would have lasted Effing¬ 
ham did not guess, for a sharp report from 
outside broke the sudden stillness. A 
crash of falling glass drew Effingham’s 
attention to the window, and he saw 
the Irishman, a grim smile on his face, 
lowering the revolver he had just fired. 


Powlett gave a cry and fell back on to the 
floor. 

Effingham, springing up, jumped to the 
door, shot the latch, and flung it open. 
Pete Morran stepped in. 

“Faith, me friend!” he cried; “but 
ye were havin’ so foine a wristle wi’ th’ 
owld Eel thit Oi couldn’t git me shoot in 
annyhow! ” 

“ You didn’t do it any too soon, either,” 
said Effingham. 

“ But phat was engagin’ th’ villain’s 
attention that he so considtherately ex¬ 
posed his flank to the inimy ? " 

“Oh! ” Effingham held out the knife, 
from which he had partially cleaned the 
rusty stains. “ Only this,” he explained. 
“ I s’pose the sudden recognition of it as 
his property was more than he could 
stand.” Effingham indicated the name on 
the blade. 

“ Yis,” returned Pete, a little doubt¬ 
fully ; “ it’s a foine name an a foine knife. 
But whoy should he be pethrified at soight 
av his own ’tato-peeler: ” 

Effingham was about to remind him of 
the incident of the knife and the skull in 
the sand when a moan interrupted him. 
The Irishman turned sharply round. 
"Oh! did I hurt ye? Whoy, ye murd- 
thering villain, ye deserved it, an-” 

But the next moment a sharp gasp took 
all the levity out of Morran’s tone. “ The 
man’s dead,” said he in an undertone. 
“ And hince forth, whativer he's been 
guilty av, Oi for one say no more agia 
him.” 

“ Amen,” echoed Effingham as he re¬ 
turned the knife to his pocket. 


But it proved to be necessary, for the 
satisfaction of justice, to retrace the past 
of the dead bushman. The tale of his 
crimes was soon amply substantiated by 
evidence. A search over the cabin dis¬ 
closed certain loose planks in the flooring, 
under which, a spade deep, they struck 
the first of a hoard of treasure, mostly 
gold, that must have taken several years 
to accumulate. They found also a number 
of caps, coats, odd tools, and arms that 
could hardly have belonged to one maw. 
Effingham pictured the man, after that 
first crime at the foot of the Horseshoe 
hills, while hiding from justice, hitting 
upon the ingenious method of amassing 
wealth at the expense of others. 

A month later the affair had been duly 
reported at Perth, and Effingham and 
Morran had deposited with the company 
such of the gold as they had been able 
to carry between them. The total value 
of the treasure, as unearthed by the 
police in an expedition to Powlett’s cabin, 
to which they were guided by the two 
prospectors, proved to be nearly 80 , 000 ?.— 
and possibly that was not the whole of it. 
And when the final division was made, 
between the company, the kin of the mur¬ 
dered men, and the two living pro¬ 
spectors, Effingham and Morran found 
themselves so well off that they did not 
care to trouble further about the resources 
of Golden Horseshoe; the memory of the 
place was too grim. 

Effingham went home to England and 
took up a vacated profession; Sforran re¬ 
turned to “Ould Corrrk,” where he re¬ 
found, and married, a sweetheart he had 
scarcely hoped to win; while the Scotch 
manager, whom the company treated 
handsomely, went back to the land of the 
northern lights—in order, as he said, “ not 
to spoil his accent ” by too long absence 
on a furren strand. 

[th> end.] 
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Hsin the Faithful. 

By SERCOMBE QRIFF1N, 

Author of “ The Dumb Chief,” “ The Tragedy of the Wildstrvbel,” etc. 


O N board ship, in the course of a 
month’s voyage, with only fifty pas¬ 
sengers, and all travelling by the one class, 
you soon get to know one another, and 
to like or dislike, as the case may be. But 
Mr. Baxter, quiet and retiring, was some¬ 
what of a riddle; he seemed to desire no 
companionship, and could seldom be in¬ 
duced to speak; so that after a fortnight 
at sea he was still a stranger to us. One 
trait, however, was very noticeable—he 
was very fond of animals. Chips’s cat— 
i.e. the cat owned by the ship’s carpenter— 
simply adored Mr. Baxter, and the latter 
was always promptly on the scene if a gull 
happened to discover itself very much 
at sea, or a flying-fish very much out of 
sea : cat, gull, flying-fish found a good 
friend in our silent passenger. 

One evening, when all the ladies and 
most of the men had retired to their 
cabins, Mr. Baxter surprised us, who had 
remained on the upper deck enjoying the 
cool night air, by being lured into conver 
sation by the wily Major. The topic 
raised was one regarding the sagacity of 
animals. 

“ They can talk,” had been Mr. Baxter’s 
first remark, “ only we Britishers haven’t 
learnt any of the jungle languages yet.” 

“ Humph! ” murmured the Major 
sceptically. 

“Yes, sir,” responded Mr. Baxter in a 
somewhat aggressive manner. “I know, 
for instance, men who can converse with 
elephants; but these men are not white 
men, they are natives of India.” 

“ So you think, Mr. Baxter, that 
elephants can understand, and make them¬ 
selves understood by, human beings,” said 
the Major. “Personally, I much doubt 
their ability to understand anything outside 
of the domain of stomach, or their ability 
to convey any desire farther than, say, a 
desire to eat, to go, to come, or to sleep.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” were the words 
Mr. Baxter used in responding, yet his 
tone of voice expressed “ but I know you 
are wrong.’’ 

The Major saw there was a tendency for 
our hermit-passenger to retire again into 
his shell or, at least, to his cabin. That 
the Major wished to prevent. Adroitly 
he led Mr. Baxter on, and presently the 
animal-lover launched into giving an ac¬ 
count of himself and his loved ones—the 
elephants. 

“ I happen to be employed in Messrs. 
Irons Brothers’ great timber yards at 
Moulmein. As there are one or two grif¬ 
fins here, perhaps you’ll pardon me if I stop 
to explain that the great teak forests of 
Burma are the chief source of its wealth. 
When the oak of England was almost used 
up, then the teak of Burma was tapped for 
supplies, and teak was found by ship¬ 
builders to be even more serviceable than 
oak. 

“ The numerous tributaries of the great 
Irrawaddy system, and principally the 
Chindwin, are the carriers of our teak. 
The timber is cut down away far to north 
and east, blazoned with the trade-mark 
of its owner or owners, and consigned to 
the river for delivery. River-delivery is 
not exactly express-post, as sometimes the 
timber is two years on its southward jour¬ 
ney. Rafts of teak logs are often despatched 
in charge of natives, and these, of course, 
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arrive at their destination fairly promptly. 
Usually, however, the teak is simply en¬ 
trusted to the stream, which carries it to 
the depot, when it is collected, sorted, and 
ultimately used, for instance, in ship¬ 
building.” 

“ From which it appears,” quoth the 
Major, “ that there is a tide in the affairs 
of teak which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to battleships.” 

“ Yes; and if the teak does not get into 
the current properly, it often gets stranded 
on a sandbank, and may eventually cause 
a serious timber-jam, which will require 
nothing short of the sagacity and strength 
of an elephant to shift it. Elephants are 
almost invariably used for the sorting and 
other heavy work entailed in the handling 
of teak. It is my particular duty to super¬ 
intend the elephant corps of my company. 
Certainly each elephant has its mahout, 
who feeds, works, and attends to the needs 


of his individual beast, but my position 
has brought me into close touch with 
elephants, and my conclusion is this : 
elephants reason, speak, and act in a 
similar way to human beings.” 

“ More or less,” added the Major. 

“ Pardon me, Major,” responded the 
elephant admirer, “I do not qualify my 
statement one whit. I repeat,sir, elephants 
often think and act in a similar, nay, even 
superior, manner to human beings. Have 
you, gentlemen, ever seen a wedge of teak 
jammed from bank to bank of a river, and 
piled high in air? I have, and I have seen 
an elephant pick his way across that ex¬ 
tempore bridge, testing a log here, avoiding 
a treacherous log there, and, after careful 
examination and much thought, find the 
key log of the jam situation. One mighty 
heave, and, without waiting to note the 


effect, the elephant comes pell-mell back 
to the bank along the bridge of logs, which 
a few seconds later is broken up into a 
chaotic swirling whirlpool of logs, soon to 
go in one mad jumble whirling away down 
stream. Had you. Major, seen such a 
sight, you would not have spoken so dis¬ 
paragingly of elephants, nor would it have 
been necessary for me to worry you with 
these details.” 

“ Wherefore. Mr. Baxter,” said the 
Major in his winning way, "I am glad I 
have not seen such a sight, as it enables 
us to demand of you further enlightenment 
on the subject. I have certainly watched 
an elephant at Dalla, urged by its mahout, 
raising heavy timber, and balancing it on 
its tusks, preparatory to depositing the 
log in its appointed place, but I am not 
yet prepared to agree with you. I think, 
Mr. Baxter, you are just a little too . . .” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I must tell you the 


story of Hsin and Subramunny,” inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Baxter almost angrily, “ and 
then, perhaps, you’ll agree I have grounds 
for my assertion.” 

“Go ahead!” cried the Major, and he 
winked a wink of triumph on the side 
farthest off from our usually taciturn 
fellow-passenger. 

Thus fired by the cunning Major, Mr. 
Baxter proceeded to tell tne following 
marvellous story. 

Hsin was perhaps the wisest, as he un¬ 
doubtedly was the oldest, elephant on our 
»staff at Moulmein, and at the time I made 
his acquaintance (by the aid of four water¬ 
melons and six pounds of sugar-cane) he 
was in the care of the son of his first 
mahout. Subramunny was an ideal 
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imahout, and was adored by Hsin. Often 
have I gono through the elephant camp 
at night and, passing Hsin’s enclosure, 
.heard mahout and elephant deep in con- 
wersation. 

I well remember one evening overhear¬ 
ing Subramunny say in Hindustani, eked 
•out with Elephantese (a word 1 have coined 
for the language used by mahouts and ele¬ 
phants), to the listening Hsin : 

“ Thou hast excelled in thy work to-day, 
•O Mountain-of-Good. Wherefore, over 
-and above thy just allowance of necessary 
food, I have with my own pice * bought 
thee some exceedingly juicy sugar-cane. 
Wilt thou, 0 excellent Hsin, partake of the 
■dainty now ? ” 

“ Umph—umph,” responded Hsin em¬ 
phatically. 

"Gently, O Impatient One, thou must 
•control thy appetite, for Hell is full of 
those who have given rein to their 
•appetites.” 

The elephant murmured apologies, and 
almost immediately Subramunny produced 
the sugar-cane. 

Hsin said his thanks in a most gentle* 
■elephantly way, and then there were sounds 
•of munchings, accompanied by gruntings of 


pleasure, while the mahout continued the 
conversation thus : 

“ 0 Hsin, di<Jst thou notice how Gunga 
.Jhin spurned us—thou and me—this day ? 
Surely he is evil indeed to spit upon thy 
greatness; for me it matters but little, but 
■thou-” 

Hsin impressively gave his concurrence, 
while the mahout went on to query why the 
rival mahout, Gunga Jhin, thus sought to 
fee so antagonistic. 

The elephant was voluble in his ex¬ 
planation. 

“ Thou hast said. It is even so, Moun¬ 
tain of Wisdom. Gunga Jhin sees thy 
virtue, and being himself evil, and the 
guardian of an evil elephant, he is jealous. 
Thou knowest, 0 Hsin, how he cheats our 
good masters by a false return of his ele¬ 
phant’s provender. Particularly does he 
■deceive the poor Bakista Sahib, who is so 
ignorant and thinks no evil.” 

At this point I proceeded to make my 
presence known. Bakista was the 
mahout’s equivalent for Baxter; one doea 
not like to overhear candid opinions of 
oneself. Entering the enclosure, I found 
Subramunny leaning against the recumbent 
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elephant’s back, and, meanwhile, gently 
pulling his ear. 

“Salaam, sahib," said Subramunny, 
rising to his feet, while Hsin raised his 
trunk in salutation. 

I queried as to the health and fitness of 
the elephant. 

" Atcha, sahib," was the mahout’s 
verdict (" All right, sir ”). 

I continued to praise Hsin, and remarked 
that we had no elephant equal to him, un¬ 
less perhaps it might be Kala Nag, the 
elephant of Gunga Jhin. 

Subramunny warmly championed his 
own beast, saying though perchance Kala 
Nag was a mangosteen-pip longer in the 
tusk, yet Hsin had worn down the point 
of his tusks by unstinted labour; for Hsin 
scorned to eat food till he had earned it, 
whereas Kala Nag not only shirked work 
whenever the sahibs’ backs were turned, 
but also did not scruple to assist his 
mahout, Gunga Jhin, in wilfully robbing 
his employers. 

After this last statement I failed to ex¬ 
tract another word of information re Kala 
Nag, but I had learnt enough to make me 
closely watch Gunga Jhin and his doings. 

It was not long after that I laid bare an 


elaborate system of fraud, whereby Gunga 
Jhin had been receiving for Kala Nag the 
allowance for two elephants, the surplus 
rations being sold in the bazaar .to enrich 
the dishonest mahout. No doubt Gunga 
Jhin ought to have been dismissed there 
and then ; but apart from his mahout Kala 
Nag was worthless as a worker; no other 
man could manage him as Gunga Jhin 
could. To dismiss the mahout would be 
to deprive ourselves of a useful elephant’s 
best powers. The predicament was an un¬ 
fortunate one, and little did I reck what 
a terrible result would follow my leniency 
in letting the culprit off with a caution and 
a reduction in wages. 

Gunga Jhin’s nature was an evil one, and 
he never forgave. It was Subramunny 
who had to bear the brunt of Gunga Jhin’s 
spite. Indeed, these two mahouts were 
bound to be opposed to one another. 

Gunga Jhin was the type of native who, 
eating the white man’s bread and enjoying 
the benefits of his rule, is never recon¬ 
ciled to the " Feringhee.” and who, while 
he smiles fawningly in t ha white man’s 
face, curses when the white man’s back is 
turned. Nominally a Mohammedan, and 
therefore forbidden by his Koran to even 
touch spirits, Gunga Jhin drank heavily, 


and vented his drunken spleen in all sort* 
of despicable ways on Subramunny. 

The latter represented a type of nativa 
who desires to absorb all that is admirabia 
in the white ruler’s character, and who, 
while preserving a manly self-reliance, in 
willing to be guided by Western civilisa¬ 
tion. Hence it had come about that, bred 
in an English official’s household on a dis¬ 
tant frontier—his father the mahout, hia 
mother the ayah—Subramunny had been 
brought up as a nursery servant-companion 
to the one little white boy, had been 
taught with "his little white sahib” the 
principles of the Christian faith, and had 
ever since in his primitive way sought to 
put his Christian principles into practical 
action. 

Thus it came about that Subramunny 
and Gunga Jhin were radically opposed to 
one another. 

One morning my Burman overseer rushed 
headlong into my office gasping “ Myan- 
myan, tliukin." 

Responding to his request for my im¬ 
mediate action, I sprang to my feet, 
jumped on my pony, and, querying mean¬ 
while, proceeded to gallop down to the 
timber-yard, where I was given to under¬ 
stand a serious fracas was taking place. 

Hsin and Kala Nag, under the guidance 
of their respective mahouts, had been 
moving timber all the morning; and the 
men, over some trivial detail, had started 
to quarrel. 

"Kala Nag, unfaithful one,” I heard 
Gunga Jhin cry in impotent rage, “ why 
dost thou permit thy master to be thus 
reviled? Treat that Son-of-dirt as dirt 
should be treated—spurned under foot.” 

" Rail not thus, Ungovernable man,” re¬ 
torted Subramunny; "I do but seek to 
place that teak log where it is meet for it 
to be placed. Thou, dishonest and nn- 
grateful-to-masters, wouldst hide ...” 

But my arrival cut short Subramunny's 
speech; he was not a tale-bearer : the 
former admission of Gunga Jhin’s delin¬ 
quencies I had artfully fished for. Gunga 
Jhin had not seen me; and as I rode up 
behind him, I saw him viciously use the 
“ ankus ” (elephant-goad), and point at 
Subramunny, crying to Kala Nag to 
advance against the rival mahout and 
elephant. 

A moment later and Kala Nag waa 
within trunk’s length of Subramunny; 
another moment and his trunk would have 
been wreathed round his master’s enemy 
but Hsin’s little black eyes, sparkling with 
rage, had been closely following the other 
elephant’s movements. With a sudden 
sweep of his great head, he brought hia 
tusks thwacking onto the tender extremity 
of Kala Nag’s trunk. Then, with a sudden 
counter-attack, he encircled Gunga Jhin’s 
body with his trunk, and none too gently 
deposited the furious mahout on a bed of 
cactus. 

Gunga Jhin having been rescued from 
his prickly depository, I proceeded to ad¬ 
minister prompt justice. 

I ordered the immediate attendance of 
the two elephants whose duty included that 
of policing the other elephants. It takes 
more than a man to thrash an elephant— 
it requires an elephant. There and then 
Kala Nag and Hsin were beaten with the 
elephants-chains as a reminder that ele¬ 
phants must not quarrel while in the 
execution of their duty. The two mahouts 
I ordered at once to their quarters, with 
threats of dismissal on the morrow. 

Before the morrow came, however, the 
affair was settled in a terrible and tragic 
manner. 

I piece together my narrative from in¬ 
formation gleaned from Subramunny. 
Hsin was very restless that evening, and 
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could neither be induced to eat nor to 
remain still. 

“ Indeed, sahib,” explained Subra- 
munny afterwards, “ I thought the dis¬ 
grace of the thrashing had bitten into 
his soul, but Hsin told me that it was not 
«o, that he had important affairs to attend 
-to immediately, necessitating his leaving 
roe for an hour or so. I am dull of brain, 
wherefore I could not comprehend all that 
my Pearl-of-elephants desired to tell me; 
it sufficeth to say that I loosed him and 
-told him he must be absent not more than 
one hour. Look not severe upon me, 
Bakista Sahib, for as sure as the coming of 
the Rains in May was Hsin’s return to me 
as I had ordered.” 

Hsin, it seems evident by some instinct 
■difficult for us to understand, and yet 
which is not unknown amongst human 
beings, felt that mischief was brewing 
.against his beloved master. 

Quietly and cautiously the faithful 
animal proceeded in the direction of 
-Gunga Jhin’s quarters at the other end 
of the elephant lines. On occasion an ele¬ 
phant can proceed as noiselessly and 
■quietly as a cat. 

It is certain that Hsin got quite close 
-to where Gunga Jhin and Kala Nag 
Tested planning evil against Subramunny. 

Within an hour Hsin returned hastily, 
.and would not be appeased till he had 
induced his mahout to leave the shelter 
of the hut. 

Raising Subramunny gently in his trunk, 
lie carried him and deposited him in the 
midst of a clump of bamboos which faced 
the entrance of the little elephant 
■enclosure; then he returned and lay down, 
as was his wont, inside the enclosure in 
rfront of his mahout’s hut. 

But before Hsin thus composed himself 
for sleep he had abstracted a bundle of 
white cloth from within the hut, and 
arranged it carefully close beside his 
head. 

“ In the shade of my dwelling, for thou 
knowest, 0 Bakista Sahib, how black are 
the shadow's when the moon reigns—that 
bundle of my clothing appeared to be 
jnyself,” explained Subramunny, “ for it is 
my wont thus to sleep alongside my 
Mountain-of-Delight . . . Then I 

bethought me that it were well that 
-thou, Bakista Sahib, shouldst see with 
-thine eyes what thine ears would have 
spurned had I told thee.” 

Now, it is not pleasont to be fetched 
from your quarters the wrong side of mid¬ 
might, and I looked unutterable things 
-when my “boy” awoke me to say that 
•Subramunny was awaiting me, praying 
for my immediate presence. 

I sent my “boy” to demand fuller 
-particulars, but Subramunny refused any 
•explanation of his conduct : let me do what 
I would with his worthless life on the 
morrow, for the moment he supplicated, 
begged, and prayed that I would come and 
see—come and see. 

I went, therefore, and this is what I 
.flaw from my hiding-place among the 
bamboos—the place where Hsin had con- 
•cealed Subramunny. 

Hsin, with I knew not what thoughts 
working in his elephantine brain, lay as 
if quietly sleeping inside his domain and 
in close proximity to the hut of his mahout. 
And the mahout’—well he appeared to 
be sleeping curled up in the hollow formed 
by the head and fore-legs of the great 
.animal. 

Thus Hsin lay motionless for some con¬ 
siderable time—I dare say it was not more 
than half an hour, but the waiting was 
-wearisome, and I vented my impatience 
-on Subramunny in Welsh. I repeated 


over several times the name of that place 
in Anglesea—Llanfair, etc. : it sounds 
sufficiently formidable to the hearer, and 
to the speaker it is a splendid salve 
to his nerves—his anger has time to 
evaporate before the end of the word is 
reached. 

Subramunny supplicated for patience on 
my part; if when the light of morning 
came 1 had seen nothing of moment, then 
might I sever his head from his body; 
but while the darkness reigned he begged 
me to forgive his foolishness. So terribly 
in earnest was he that I lay back and con¬ 
soled myself with a little astronomy; but 
I dubbed myself an idiotic star-gazer and 
Subramunny a harmless lunatic for thus 
acting at the whim of a foolish old 
elephant. And yet- 

“ Hist, sahib,” whispered the mahout, 
so that his voice was almost drowned by 
the buzz of a flying beetle that came 
blundering through the night air—alive 
with many sounds as a tropical night 
invariably is. Subramunny raised a 
finger, and, following the direction he 
indicated, I saw a slight glitter—a fire¬ 
fly?—no : a glitter of steel, perhaps? 

But it must have been quite three 
minutes later that 1 was sure of what I 
had seen. : A slowly moving human figure 
came crawling snake!ike in the shadow of 
the palisade. A sudden movement, and the 
figure disappeared round the entrance of 
tbe enclosure, to emerge a few minutes 
later into {.he open moonlight as it crawled 
towards the seemingly sleeping elephant. 

This time there could be no mistake— 
the man carried a knife. And his object? 

There and then I would have rushed 
from hiding and captured the crawling 
human' reptile, but Subramunny implored 
for inaction with most eloquent gestures. 
When I indicated a possible danger to 
Hsin, he smiled reassuringly. Hsin was 
quite capable of taking care of himself, 
said Subrimunny’s smile. 

So I remained inert, little realising that 
an awful sight was to take place before 
my eyes, and an impression was to be 
burnt into my imagination that not even 
Time coulfl efface. 

It was evident that Gunga Jhin—for it 
was he—had set out with evil in his 
heart, but that he should deliberately 
attempt to murder his rival seemed in¬ 
credible. Jealousy, however, drives a 
man to any lengths, and specially so is 
this true of the Oriental who gives place 
to this evil passion. That Gunga Jhin 
should deliberately advance to execute 
his fell design when his intended victim 
lay ensconced in the very arms, so to 
speak, of his elephant-protector, seemed 
the height of madness. Under such 
circumstances it is a wonder that Gunga 
Jhin did not desist from his evil 
desigr; but his hate conquered his 
caution. ^ 

Even as I watched, the creeping figure 
crept, close to the patch of white that lay 
half in, half out, of shadow. Hsin was 
breathing regularly, assuredly sleeping 
peacefully—was he? 

B’as he ? Even as a knife flashed in air, 
then buried itself in a heap of—dirty 
linen! a trunk darted towards the 
would-be murderer. 

Gunga Jhin was in the grasp of his 
executioner. 

Hsin arose, Gunga Jhin lifted high in 
air. The intending murderer screamed 
for his intended victim to rescue him from 
the wrath of the great animal. 

At the same moment there came nearer 
and nearer the sounds of an elephant 
trumpeting in anger; Kala Nag had come 
to seek his master. Rushing forward, I 


and the mahout endeavoured to save the 
life of the helpless villain, for it was 
plain to see that Hsin was in a fearful 
rage. 

Subramunny shouted to Hsin to put 
down Gunga Jhin. And Hsin put down 
Gunga Jhin— not gently ! 

High in air—dashed to ground—crushed 
beneath a huge foot—such was the fate of 
Gunga Jhin. 

We stood petrified at the ghastly sight, 
and then suddenly became aware of further 
tragedy. Kala Nag, trumpeting madly, 
came to seek his master. 

Kala Nag waved his trunk once over 
the remains of his mahout, and then a 
battle-royal ensued between Hsin and 
Kala Nag. 

“ That’s the end,” concluded Mr. Baxter 
abruptly, as if to shut off an unendurable 
mental picture. 

“ But the elephant-fight? What of Kala 
Nag—and Hsin?” we exclaimed in 
chorus. 

“ They fought to the death,” responded 
Mr. Baxter in short terse sentences, as if 
unable to bear the sight his imagination 
had called up. “ Mahouts came hurrying 
up. " Also the police-elephants—goads— 
spears—flashing lights. They fought on, 
over the spot where Gunga Jhin—you 
know. They would have Both been dead 
in another five minutes—those elephants. 
We Bhot one that the other might live. 
Hsin is still alive—working well under 
his mahout, Subramunny.” 

“ But did ^ou not punish the murderer 
of Gunga Jhin ? ” queried the Major. 

“ The executioner of Gunga Jhin,” 
responded Mr. Baxter, “ was severely 
knocked about-by Kala Nag; and, in 
addition, he was chained up in solitary 
confinement for ten days without a mahout, 
and with the barest allowance of food. 
Hsin bore his punishment with meekness— 
which he would not have done unless 
Subramunny had first explained the situa¬ 
tion to his faithful elephant—and ever 
since that night of tragedy has been the 
most docile of beasts.” 

Then Mr." Baxter, with a half-audible 
“ Good-night, gentlemen,” vanished, evi¬ 
dently alarmed at his own unusual 
garrulity. 
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Sky-workers : 

THE AERIAL TOILERS OF NEW YORK. 


S ky-workers is the'name bestowed upon 
those men who erect the skyscrapers 
and the mighty steel bridges that span the 
HudsonRiverat New York. These a«rial 
toilers are a strange body of men, abso¬ 
lutely fearless, and ever ready to give 
each his life for another. On the swing¬ 
ing girders and on the narrow steel beams 
they carry their lives in their hands. 


They will, without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion, hasten to a companion and pull him 
out of danger, a feat which often places 
the rescuer in peril of his own life. m 
As you gaze up from the street you can 
detect them far away in the sky, looking 
more like ants than human beings, as they 
clamber over the steelwork. The very 
girders taper away until they appear like 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE. 

delicate, filmy tracery. Yet what activity 
is going on amongst them ! Red-hot rivets 
are being tossed hither and thither, girders 
are being raised and temporarily bolted, 
beams are constantly being swung into 
position. Amid all this moving and sway¬ 
ing mass of steel the sky-workers are 
toiling, standing for hours, perhaps, on 
foot-wide planks, with a sheer drop below 


them of several hundred feet; clinging to 
a swinging tower with one hand as they 
drive in the bolts with the other, or. 
leaning well over the parapet as they guide 
a piece of steel to its place as it swings 
on the end of the boom cable. 

“ It isn’t height we fear," said one of 
these men to me, “ but wind and rain¬ 
storms. First you must understand steel, 


and then get your weather-legs, before von 
can work up there,” he added, indicating 
a partially completed skyscraper. “ When 
it is calm down here it’s blowing hard 
away above the chimneys. A gust of wind 
in the street means a hurricane above, 
with nothing to break its force. Then you 
have to rely upon your weather-legs. A 
good steel-man will stand on a narrow 
beam, a foot square, and do his job in a 
forty-mile gust, fearless of accident. But 
when the rain comes it drives into your 
face and eyes and almost blinds you.” 

Asked w’hat it would mean if a man 
fell from the top of the structure we 
were gazing at, my companion replied : 
“ Well, she’s up thirty storeys, and a fall 
from there would mean something, but it 
wouldn’t hurt a bit more than a tumble 
from a ten or twelve storey. After you 
had stopped you wouldn’t mind whether it 
was ten storeys or forty.” 

To understand the risks these men are 
prepared to face, some reference to the 
skyscraper and how it is erected is essen¬ 
tial. Indeed, these edifices are one of the 
wonders of the New World. The main 
reason for their erection is because the 
business districts of New York and 
Chicago, the cities where they reach pheno¬ 
menal heights, are so situated geographi¬ 
cally, being virtually built on islands, that 
it is impossible to expand along the ground ; 
hence the necessity of ascending skywards. 
Indeed, land is now so expensive in New 
York city that it would not pay to run up 
an ordinary edifice. A few months ago a 
piece of ground at the junction of Broad 
way and Wall Street was sold for 120 i. 
a square foot, or over five million pounds 
sterling per acre. This is the highest price 
ever paid for a building site. 

The giant among these skyscrapers is 
the forty-six storey Metropolitan Life 
Insurance building, of New York, com¬ 
pleted only a short time ago. Its topmost 
pinnacle is 658 ft. above the pavement, 
the total height of the structure from 
foundation to roof being no less than 
715 ft. It tops the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops by 100 ft., is almost twice as high 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral, while London's 
tallest building, Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
in Westminster, is a pigmy compared to 
it, being but a beggarly 180 ft. high. A 
few months ago the forty-two storey 
Singer building held the record, with a 
height of 612 ft. above the pavement: from 
the foundations, however, it towers 815 ft. 
Adjoining the Singer building is the City 
Investment building, thirty storeys high, 
its roof 418 ft. above the curb. Then we 
have the Park Row building, the height 
from the pavement to the flagstaff being 
no less than 447 ft., and the “ Times ” 
building, which rears its head 360 ft. into 
the air, while the famous Flatiron 
structure, with its twenty storeys, attains 
to some 300 ft. 

Two factors have made the skyscrapers 
—the passenger elevator, or lift, and the 
steel-cage system of construction, which 
enables the architect to design his build 
ing to any desired height. The *' cage ” is 
a framework of steel beams, bolted to¬ 
gether with hot rivets. In effect, it is a 
bridge set on end, the walls being simply 
fastened to it. Under the old system the 
walls supported the floors; in the new 
buildings the walls serve merely as curtains 
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to shut out the weather, and are them¬ 
selves supported by girders which project 
at the levels of the floors. The steel frame 
is erected first, and the walls are put on 
afterwards; sometimes the upper storeys 
are walled in before the lower ones. 
Under the old system of construction, 
buildings were limited to eight or ten 
storeys; the steel cage rises to anything 
between twenty and forty storeys, and 
architects tell us that there are no mechani¬ 
cal obstacles to buildings of even a hundred 
storeyB. Indeed, a building has already 
been planned which will eclipse the Metro¬ 
politan edifice, as it will reach a height of 
909 feet and contain sixty-two storeys. 

Naturally, before anything can be done 
the foundation has to be secured. On 
account of the great weight of these sky¬ 
scrapers, amounting in some instances to 
millions of tons, the foundations have to 
be very strong. The majority of sky¬ 
scrapers rest on concrete piers sunk down 
into the earth until they reach solid rock. 
The Singer building rests on thirty-four of 
these piers, and the Park Row building on 
no fewer than four thousand. These piers 
are really immense steel cylinders known as 
caissons. Into these concrete is poured, 
and as it solidifies it is squeezed together 
under enormous pressure exerted from 
above by compressed air. Thus the founda¬ 
tions of the skyscrapers are as firm and 
solid as the rock on which their piers rest. 
Sometimes, if the soil below the surface is 
at all “ loose," the engineers make a great 
bed of concrete, which forms the rock, 
and then sink their caissons into it. 

As soon as the foundations are ready, 
the erection of the steel cage begins. The 
bottom portions, or feet of the columns, 
are anchored into the piers of concrete, 
this being done to enable the building to 
resist wind pressure. When once the 
columns are firmly secured, construction 
goes ahead very rapidly. Great jib-cranes 
are erected at the very top and used to lift 
the steelwork members into place. As fast 
as these last reach their respective homes 
they are seized by the sky-workers, who 
bolt and rivet them into position. 

As the steel cage rises higher and higher 
the sky-worker has to tread more circum¬ 
spectly and attend more closely to what he 
is doing, for upon each one of them may 
depend the lives of several of his fellows. 
The utmost care with regard to preventing 
the fall of tools, rivets, etc., must be 
taken, for even a small object will acquire 
terrific momentum during a drop of some 
hundreds of feet. A drift-pin weighing 
three pounds rolled off a plank on the 
highest storey of the Metropolitan Life 
building. It struck a flange on the thirty- 
ninth storey, rebounded into the air 
and fell on the roof of a car in the street 
below with such force as to pass clean 
through it. 

In the erection of the Metropolitan 
building 5,OCX),000 rivets were used. 
This means that 5,000,000 white hot 
bullets were sent flying from the forge- 
man’s tongs, here, there, everywhere—ten, 
twenty, and forty feet away into the 
riveters’ tins. These men who play with 
red-hot balls seldom miss, despite the 
fiercest wind gusts. Occasionally a ball 
does go astray. In the erection of the 
Flatiron building a thrower shqt a rivet 
clean over Fifth Avenue to Twenty-Second 
Street and into the lap of a teamster, whose 
leather apron saved him from a bad burn; 
and a bolt was shot straight into the open 
door of the Dunlop Store, where it sizzled 
a hole in a heavy rug. 

Sometimes the riveters themselves are 
hit by the almost molten pins. This means 
S serious burn, as the bolts snap or explode 


as they strike the bare skin. The gravest 
danger is not the burn of the rivet, but the 
victim’s reeling with pain, and, perhaps, 
jumping in his frenzy from some high 
beam. When a man is struck in this way 
his companions at once hasten towards him 
and hold him down. 

The nimbleness of the sky-workers in 
crossing narrow planks is marvellous, and 
it is this agility, combined with coolness, 
that often stands them in good stead. A 
few months ago, for instance, a derrick 
on a forty-storey building collapsed, carry¬ 
ing with it a huge stone and a section of 
the scaffolding. No one was hurt below, 
but some of the sky-workers had a narrow 
escape. Two men working on a narrow 
steel beam saw the mass falling. One ran 
one way, and his companion the other. 
They both escaped, though one ran right 
under the falling debris, escaping it by an 
inch. 

Long before the steel-workers have 
finished their job, an army of masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, and electricians 
have begun to construct the walls, parti¬ 
tions, and floors, and to make the edifice 
habitable. Their progress is assisted by 
several tiers of scaffolding slung from wire 
ropes, to enable work to proceed at several 
floors simultaneously. It often happens 
that some of the offices are ready for occu¬ 
pation before the roof is on, or that a 
storey is finished while those below are still 
open steelwork. 

Then the great steel bridges at New 
York have been built by these aerial toilers. 
These structures are among the wonders of 
the engineering world. They vary from 
6,000 to 7,000 feet in length, with a central 
main span of from 1,400 to 1,500 feet, and 
carry four tracks for railways, two or 
more for trams, a couple of roadways for 
vehicles, and spacious sidewalks for pedes¬ 
trians, while the towers reach a height of 
300 feet or more above the water. 

One season you will find a gang of 
riveters on a skyscraper, and the next the 
same men busy on one of these bridges. 
When the Blackwell Island Bridge was 
built, the contractors engaged a number of 
sailors, sixty-seven of whom lost their 
lives. As one of the overseers summed it 
up : “ It’s foolish to think that sailors 
can be converted into bridgemen. They’re 


used to climbing and all that; but they’re 
not used to steel, and there’s a heap of 
difference between a boat and a bridge.” 

These sky-workers believe a lot in fate. 
This is, perhaps, only natural, remember¬ 
ing the extraordinary escapes many of 
them can relate. A man named “ Billy ” 
Schroeder fell, with his mate, 150 feet off 
a bridge in New York. “Billy’’ landed 
on soft sand on his hands and knees, and 
only got his chin scratched, while his com¬ 
panion fell into a bed of fresh cement and 
was killed. 

The bridge-builder is a happy-go-lucky 
fellow who laughs at death, never realises 
his danger, and, as I have said, never hesi¬ 
tates to risk his life to save that of a fellow¬ 
being. One night, during the erection of 
the Vancouver Bridge, Joe Sullivan, a 
bridge-builder, remained after quitting 
time to hunt for his gloves. A barge was 
drifting underneath, with no one on board, 
apparently, save a little girl at play near 
the rudder. Stopping for a moment to 
look down, Sullivan saw her trip and fall 
overboard. He looked about for help or 
some means of rescue; then he slipped off 
his heavy jumper and plunged into the icy 
river. Poor Sullivan was sucked under 
the barge and drowned. The girl’s dress 
caught on the rudder, and her father 
rescued her. “You see,” said the sky- 
worker who told me the story, “Joe 
couldn’t swim.” 

One day a foreman bridgeman took on 
a Swede who had had little experience in 
this line of work. He was pulling in a 
light girder from the overhead traveller, 
which had got jammed, when with a 
sudden jerk it threw him outwards, and, 
losing his balance, he turned somersaults 
for a distance of 100 feet until he struck 
the water. He disappeared beneath the 
surface, to bob up a^ain in a few moments. 
Then he started swimming for the shore. 
Suddenly he stopped and looked about him. 
His companions thought he was hurt and 
going to sink. He was merely looking for 
his hat, and when he saw it he swam back 
and got it! By this time one of the boats 
had reached him. When he came ashore, 
and the foreman spoke to him, he merely 
said. “I’m not hurt, mate; but I’ve had 
enough of this job! ” And he walked 
away. 
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In the Hands of the Brigands: 

A STORY OF THE MESSINA EARTHQUAKE. 

By QEO. C. WALLIS . 


^Phe day before that eventful 28th De- 
-L cember, 1908, Frank and Donald 
Stewart received a telegram from their 
father, telling them to join him at Mes¬ 
sina. Mr. Stewart was a large importer 
•of oranges and lemons, and lived in 
Sicily several months in each year. His 
-two sons had spent part of their Christmas 
.holidays touring with a tutor in Northern 
Italy, and now Mr. Stewart wished to 
:show them the historic sights of Sicily. 
Leaving the tutor at Naples (he returned 
to England to rejoin them after the vaca¬ 
tion), the boys took train at once, eager 
to meet their father. 

The night train from Naples runs into 
-San Giovanni soon after eight in the 
morning, and the boys awoke to find their 
aleeping-car jolting on to the ferry boat 
that plies across the Straits of Messina. 
•Getting up and hastily dressing, they 
.Tushed out to look at the beautiful city 
facing the sea. Already, at nine o’clock 
on that winter morning, the sunlight cast 
flense, sharp shadows from the glaring 
white houses. 

The city is built on the slopes of hills 
4hat are covered with vineyards and olive- 
groves, and behind these hills rise the 
mountains of the interior, with smoking 
Etna, capped with snow, dominating the 
.scene. The Straits were already alive 
with craft, and the ferry passed several 
fishermen harpooning swordfish from their 
-quaint boats. 

“Jolly fine place,” said Frank, as the 
-ferry made fast and the passengers who 
were not going farther alighted, “only I 
•don’t see father yet. He would be easily 
spotted in this crowd of cloaked and 
-coloured lazzaroni. Look at that fellow 
over there—his capote is big enough to 
.make two sailors’ Buits, and his head-gear 
is red enough to catch fire. He seems 
interested in us, too. He’s coming up ! ” 

"Signor Stewart” said the man, ap¬ 
proaching, and speaking to Frank, who 
was plainly the elder, in excellent Eng¬ 
lish. “Am I right? Yes. Your father 
has been unavoidably called away late last 
night to Syracuse, and has instructed me 
to attend upon you Until his return. He 
hopes to be with you before sunset.’’ 

“What is your name? ” asked Frank. 

'“I am Cecco,” replied the Sicilian, 
with a swift gleam of emphasis in his 
fine, dark eyes. “Shall you come with 
roe to have breakfast at once? ’’ 

“ It’s father’s agent. I’ve often heard 
him speak of Cecco,” said Donald. 

The boys were turning to follow their 
attendant, when another picturesque 
Sicilian rushed up and spoke volubly to 
them in Italian, gripping Frank’s arm 
And appearing frantic in his vain effort 
to make himself understood. As neither 
of the boys knew enough of the language 
to gather what he was saying, the man 
turned his attention to Cecco. Cecco 
smiled significantly at Donald and 
touched his head, with a nod at his excited 
•countryman. The second man, roused to 
fury by the insinuation, pulled out a short 
dagger, and a fight seemed imminent. 

A knot of bystanders had seen the in¬ 
cident and gathered round interestedly, 
but at a cry of “Carabinieri !” and y>e 
advent of a company of soldier-police, 
they dispersed like magic, and the second 
man, with a despairing gesture, vanished 
Amongst them. 


“ A fool! ” said Cecco, tersely. “ Well 
it was that the soldiers came, or I might 
have killed him. Come away before we 
are questioned.” 

The trio passed along the world-famed 
Palazzatta, up the Via Gagini, and into 
the square flanked by the great Hotel 
Trinacria. 

“ That’s where father stops; he has 
told us often what a big place it is,” said 
Frank. “ 1 expect that’s where Cecco is 
heading for.” 

“Not so,” said their guide, smiling. 
“ Your father thought you would be 
better at the house of a friend. It is in 
the street called Torrente Zara—a street 
leading to the mountains.” 

The boys, suspecting nothing, though 
rather surprised, went along cheerfully 
enough, the Sicilian proving an entertain¬ 
ing guide, keeping their minds occupied 
all the way. The house he halted at was 
a large flat-roofed one of fair size, sur¬ 
rounded by a luxuriant garden. Cecco 
knocked at the front door, but receiving 
no answer led the way to a small door 
at the side of the house. 

An old, unhealthily fat woman opened 
it, and with a few muttered words in 
what Frank thought sounded uncommonly 
like German, ushered the boys into a pas¬ 
sage, and thence into a small room. 

“ Wait here, young gentlemen,” said 
Cecco. “ Your father’s friend will be 
with us presently.” 

There was a queer grin on the man’s 
face, and as he went out and closed the 
door, the boys distinctly heard him turn 
the key in the lock. Then came mufHed 
conversation outside, a laugh, and reced¬ 
ing footsteps. 

“ Something funny about this, Donald,” 
said Frank, going to the door and trying 
the handle. “ He’s locked us in ! ” 

They rattled and shook the door, 
shouted for several moments, but all with¬ 
out any effect. The house seemed suddenly 
to become deadly silent. 

“We are prisoners, Frank ! ” cried 
Donald. “ What do they want with 
us? ” 

“Can’t imagine, Don; but if they in¬ 
tend to play any bad jokes on us, we shall 
have to keep our eyes open. They don’t 
mean us to starve, for they’ve left some 
figs and bread on the table. Not much 
of a window, and fastened well. No 
chimney in the room at all—they do most 
of their cooking on charcoal stoves here, 
of course. Well, I’m going to pick this 
old lock with that bit of wire you found 
in the train. It’s an old affair, and when 
we were at school I picked far more 
elaborate locks than this.” 

After five minutes of fumbling the bolt 
shot, and the boys were free. As they 
stepped into the passage there were noises 
outside. 

“ Better go upstairs first—seems quiet 
there, and they won’t look for us higher 
when we are missed,” counselled cool- 
headed Frank, and the boys softly stole 
up the broad stairs, emerging upon the 
wide flat roof. 

From there they had an extensive view 
of the city and the sea bathed in a flood 
of clear sunlight, and of the orchards and 
groves around them stretching up to the 
great hills beyond. 

The boys were in no mood to appreciate 
scenery just then, keen admirers of it 


though they were, for there came the 
sound of doors opening and shutting, and 
then the murmur of voices near. Leaning 
over the low parapet, they saw that just 
beneath them was the sun blind of a 
window, and by keeping perfectly still 
they were able to hear what was being 
said in the room. There were two 
speakers—one with a thick German voice, 
using poor English, the other their Sici¬ 
lian captor who called himself Cecco. 

“ You vos dere in time? ” 

“Just, Signor Herren. Cecco came up 
and tried to warn them, but as he can’t 
apeak English I managed to shake him 
off. The rest was easy. 1 have them 
safely trapped in the next room. Signor 
Stewart will have to pay dearly to get 
them back again now—he will wish that 
he had not handed my brother over to the 
carabinieri.” 

“ But your brudder vos robbing him, 
Giuseppe, mine friend ! ” chuckled the fat¬ 
voiced German. “ Ach, that is your 
affair. Do with them as you will please, 
providing that you hurt them not, so long 
as you keep them hidden. I will pay you 
veil for that, for if Herr Stewart comes 
in search of them he must leave his busi¬ 
ness, and I shall secure der contract dat 
he vants. Are your men here ? ” 

“So that’s the secret!” ejaculated 
Frank, incautiously speaking aloud. “The 
man who brought us here isn’t Cecco at 
all, but a brigand who has a grudge 
against father; and the German is one of 
dad’s trade rivals who wants to get him 
out of the way for a day or two. We 
iqust clear out of this at once, Donald.” 

There was a sudden lull in the conversa¬ 
tion below and the sound of some one at 
the open window. 

“Vat vos dat ? Dere vos somebodies up 
dere ! ” cried a startled voice. 

“ No time to waste, Frank! ” said 
Donald, anxiously. “ There’s a lower roof 
over here, we must drop down and get 
into that empty courtyard and then try 
and work round to the stables.” 

There seemed no other way open, 
though the drop was fully five feet. One 
after the other the boys climbed over the 
parapet and swung themselves off. As 
they ran across the sloping roof and 
scrambled down into the deserted area, 
an uproar of shouts and. angry cries re¬ 
sounded through the house. Tneir escape 
was discovered. 

To their dismay there seemed no means 
of exit from the courtyard. There was 
nowhere to hide except behind a stack of 
empty orange-cases ranged against a tim¬ 
bered wall. Crouching behind these boxes, 
the brothers waited in silence, hoping that 
their would-be captors might not search 
the courtyard. They heard them tramp¬ 
ing up and down with much shouting, 
and finally two men dropped over upon 
the roof and into the small area by the 
way they had come. 

“ I’m afraid we are done,” groaned 
Frank, pressing back upon the rough 
timber of the wall involuntarily. 

To his surprise the wall seemed to give 
way. A door was quickly opened in it, 
pulled outwards, and the boys stepped 
back into dense blackness. A girl’s voice 
whispered something soft and musical as 
she drew them aside and quietly re closed 
the door. Then she pushed them along 
impatiently into the darkness. 
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•** Amonini/ ” she breathed. 

“ Somebody friendly,” whispered 
.Donald. *' Amonini means ‘ get on/ you 
know—don’t you remember hearing that 
chap shouting it to his donkey as we came 
-along this morning ? ” 

Frank gripped his brother’s arm by way 
of reply, and they kept pace with their un¬ 
seen guide as well as they could. They 
.seemed to be walking quite a long time 
before they came to a glimmer of light. 
They were, in fact, in one of the private 
•catacombs which are common in Sicily. 

As they stepped into the light, wonder- 
ingly taking stock of their guide—a pretty 
young Italian girl with a vivid yellow 
nandkerchief thrown gracefully over her 
head —a couple of the brigands came into 
view. The girl pushed the boys back, 
-and without a moment’s hesitation walked 
out of the rock gallery in a careless 
.manner. 

“ She’s a brick, Donald ! ” said Frank, 
-as the brothers crouched together in the 
darkness of the catacombs. ” She wants 
-to save us if she can. Those two despera¬ 
does seem suspicious, though. One of 
4hem looks an awful villain—and he is 
-one, too! He is wrenching that girl’s 
Arm,as if he meant to break it, because 
.she won’t speak. He will break it, the 
toward ! Come on, Don, we can’t stand 
this !—down him ! ’ ’ 

It was a rash act, but it was not in the 
mature of these English boys to stand idly 
by while a girl was being maltreated, and 
with a wild rush they went for the sur¬ 
prised brigands. One went down under a 
.scientific and unexpected right-hander of 
Frank’s, and Donald’s onslaught made the 
other relinquish his hold of the girl. The 
brigands shouted for help at once, and 
the rogue who had posed as Cecco came 
quickly on the scene with two more men, 
whilst Donald caught sight of a round 
Teuton’s head peering from an upper 
-window. It might have been a nasty 
Jight, for the boys’ blood was up, only at 
-that moment Frank felt a heavy cloak 
ilung over him and his arms seized from 
behind. 

The struggle was useless after that, and 
presently the boys found themselves back 
in their former prison, securely tied hand 
and foot, as well as gagged. They lay 
there fuming and fretting for several 
liours without any attention, and then the 
girl who had tried to befriend them before 
atole quietly in with a cup of water. Her 
•ayes were red with weeping, but yet 
Hashed with defiance. She produced a 
abort dagger from under her shawl and 
•deftly inserted it in the inner pocket of 
Frank’s coat. Then she untied their gags, 
ave them the water to drink, a finger to 
er own lips the while, re-gagged them, 
-and quietly crept away. 

It was some time in the night when the 
brigands came in, partly liberated their 
-prisoners, took them out, and set each of 
-them on donkey-back. There were quite 
-a dozen of the men, and the whole party, 
mounted on asses, at once set out toward 
-the hills, taking a very rough steep track. 
Half of the men rode in front of the boys 
-and half behind them, so their chances of 
•escape seemed remote, though they were 
now allowed to talk. 

Hour after hour the band toiled up the 
rugged path, taking such devious turns 
that the boys began to wonder if they 
could ever find their way back even if 
-they gained their freedom. Then came a 
halt and a rest of about half an hour, and 
-then on again. As the band filed through 
-a narrow pass, Frank suddenly remem¬ 
bered the knife that the girl had given 
Aim, and a bright idea as suddenly flashed 
anto his mind. Leaning over towards his 


brother he explained his plan in a low 
voice. “ It will be touch and go, Don, 
but it’s a chance. You must be ready 
when I call out, and race for dear life.” 

Clear of the narrow pass, the brigands 
spread out somewhat, some riding along¬ 
side, some ahead of their prisoners. The 
mule ridden by Giuseppe, alias Cecco, 
was just in front of Frank. Bending for¬ 
ward slightly, he pricked the mule gently 
with his knife. The animal squealed, 
kicked and reared, and in the confusion 
of plunging animals and shouting men, 
Frank dexterously repeated his dose. The 
mule, made frantic, kicked out so vigor¬ 
ously that he roused one of the asses to 
fury, and a slight touch of the knife on 
another animal completed the melee. In 
the midst of the tumult Frank shouted, 
and he and Donald turned their animals 
round and gave them their heads. The 
boys were pelting headlong down the 
track and into the pass before the puzzled 
brigands knew what was happening. By 
the time they had collected their wits, the 
brothers had obtained a very good start. 

“ Stick on like grim death, Don ! ” cried 
Frank, “we shall get away yet.” 

The brigands were now clattering and 
shouting in full pursuit, and when the boys 
reached a crossing of the tracks Frank 
had another brilliant idea. 

‘‘Get off, Don,” he said, “and let us 
take this up-track, leading our donkeys. 
They will look for us lower, rather than 
higher.” 

They succeeded in dismounting and 
quietening their animals just in time to 
get out of sight of their pursuers when 
the latter reached the crossing of the 
paths. As Frank expected, the brigands 
did not stop a moment, but w-ent pounding 
downhill. 

Following the track, the boys emerged 
upon a rocky plateau, and had to confess 
themselves lost in the darkness. They 
had no idea in which direction Messina 
lay, though a faint line of travelling lights 
in the distance Donald conjectured to be 
a train on the line between Messina and 
Taormina, along the coast. Tired as they 
were, they felt there was nothing better 
to do than try to sleep by turns, for the 
night was unusually warm. 

Frank was roused by Donald poking 
him in the ribs, and a sound like the 
steady tramp of horses. 

“ They are coming up here—they are 
all around us ! ” whispered Donald. “ Our 
asses are over there, and they can’t miss 
seeing them.” 

Frank sat up, but there was really no¬ 
thing to be done. It was humiliating to be 
re-taken after two such bold tries for free¬ 
dom, but capture seemed inevitable. 
Lying quite still in the shelter of a great 
boulder, the boys could hear the brigands 
creeping nearer and nearer. There were 
excited cries when the asses were dis¬ 
covered, and then one of the men, coming 
round the rock, caught sight of the two 
indistinct figures in its deeper shadow. 

A triumphant shout was on the man’s 
lips, but it was drowned by the terrific 
noise that rolled up from the coast at that 
moment. It was a roar as of thousands 
of heavy guns, and at the same time the 
earth beneath their feet heaved and 
trembled sickeningly. 

“An earthquake!” cried Donald, 
clutching Frank nervously. 

“ Sure enough,” said Frank. “ We are 
safe up here, though. I only hope dad is 
as secure. Hello ! ” 

What pale glow there had been in the 
night sky was now gone, and the heavens 
were a dense inky black. The boys 
heard some of the brigands calling upon 
their saints, and then came a fierce rush of 


warm wind and a downpour of torrential 
rain. When the deluge abated and the 
glow came back to the sky, the brigands 
were nowhere to be seen. 

“ The earthquake has cleared them off,” 
said Frank. “And look down there!— 
Lights—fires! That’s Messina—perhaps 
in ruins! Let’s go down and see if we 
can be any use.” 

The tethered asses, sweating with fear, 
were gradually reassured, and the brothers 
rode down towards the flickering beacon- 
fires of the wrecked and burning city. 

The surprises of their adventure were 
not over when they gained the road lead¬ 
ing down into Messina—the road by which 
they had ascended—and found themselves 
at last in front of the ruins of the house 
in which they had been made prisoners. 
Dawn was breaking then, disclosing more 
of the horrors of the night, and the boys 
liad already met groups of the panic- 
stricken and ill-clad inhabitants flying 
from the ruined city to the higher and 
drier ground- 

“We had better have a look round here 
before we go farther,” said Donald. 
“ That girl may be imprisoned, for all we 
know, under some of these heaps. I 
thought I heard some one calling for help 
just now.” 

The appeal came from the catacombs, 
and both boys recognised the voice as 
that of their young friend. A mass of 
masonry had fallen and blocked the outlet, 
though not so much as quite to exclude air 
and light. A little hard work, and enough 
of the stones were pulled away for the 
girl to scramble out. She was terribly 
scared, but not in the least hurt, and told 
them between her sobs of fear that she 
had heard heavy groans from the house 
for a long time. 

Guided by her, the boys went round to 
the front of the house, and, turning the 
corner of a broken wall, came upon a 
tableau which startled even cool-headed 
Frank. A familiar voice was saying : 

“You have got worse than I would 
have given you. Where are the boys, 
Herren? Steady. Cecco.” 

“ Here, father ! ” cried .Donald. 

Mr. Stewart, assisted by a swarthy 
Sicilian, was binding up the broken arm 
of a most 'contrite German whom the two 
had just pulled from beneath a mass of 
dtbris. 

Explanations followed quickly. The 
real Cecco, who had vainly attempted to 
warn the lads against Giuseppe, had 
tracked them to the German’s house, and 
then gone back to Messina, reported the 
matter to the British Consul, and tele¬ 
graphed to Mr. Stewart. The latter had 
returned as quickly as possible from Syra¬ 
cuse, and, landing just after the earth¬ 
quake, in spite of warning, had met Cecco 
and found his way to the house on the 
Torrente Zara. They had arrived in time 
to save Herren’s arm, and the German, 
penitent, had confessed his plan for get¬ 
ting his trade rival out of tne way for a 
while. 

“ Anyhow, now I’ve got my boys back, 
I’ll bear no malice, Herren,” said Mr. 
Stewart. “ I .pulled off that big deal an 
hour before I left Syracuse, you see ! It’s 
a big thing, even for me, and some of that 
money will come in very useful for those 
poor homeless things in the city, won’t it, 
boys * ” 

“ Yes,” said Frank. “ And we mustn’t 
forget Lilitta, either. If she hadn’t given 
m^ that knife we might have been in the 
hands of the brigands yet. And now what 
can we do next to be useful ? ’’ 
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A Chat about Hedgehogs. 

By HAROLD Q. S. WRIQHT. 


T here are not many ** B.O.P.” readers, 
I should imagine, who have not kept 
as pets white mice, or brown ones, rabbits, 
rats, or even “ blind ” worms, but I think 
1 might safely hazard the guess that but 
comparatively few have set up a close 
acquaintance with the hedgehog. There 
may be many reasons for the infrequency 
with which one comes across the hedge-pig 
in the schoolboy’s backyard zoo, but 1 may 
mention, as being probably the chief 
reason, the fact that this quaint little 
animal’s repulsive bristles are just as much 
a protection against the “B.O.P.” boy as 
against his natural enemies. I do not sug¬ 
gest for a moment that a sensible hedgehog 
erects his spines when he notes the ap¬ 
proach of a young gentleman with the cur¬ 
rent number of our own particular periodi¬ 
cal protruding from his pocket. No; the 
fact is that, his prickles being set at a 
defiant angle by Nature herself , the hedge¬ 
hog has no alternative but to appear un¬ 
sociable to all comers, whether recognised 
enemies or undoubted friends. 

But, if you stroke his fur down the right 
way—even though it takes a little doing— 
the hedgehog is a fine little fellow, and 
one whose friendship is well worth culti¬ 
vating. His name is somewhat against 


him, to be sure; but he is not a hog, 
neither iB he hoggish. He likes to make 
a real, good mess, it is true, and he grunts; 
but, beyond this, I cannot for the moment 
think of any other point upon which it 
could be argued that he resembled the 
farmyard porker. 

Well now, if you decide to offer him a 
home in one of your vacant rabbit-hutches, 
or, better still, in a specially erected 
“ house ’’ on a piece of ground which is 
doing nothing at the rear of your house, 
what you have to do is “first catch your 
hedgehog.” Now there are three ways of 
going about this important part of the 
business. Firstly, there’s the right way, 
which, in this case, is also the quickest and 
the simplest way. Secondly, there’s the 
bungling, happy-go-lucky way, which may 
get you something or may get you nothing, 
and which, at all events, is certain to waste 
a lot of good time and trouble. And then 
there’s the altogether wrong way—the 
way of the boy who knows nothing about 
the business except that he wants a 
hedgehog, and has an idea that they are 
to be found, neatly packed in boxes^ in 
the hedges. 

Believe me, my fellow “ B.O.P.”ites, I 
know all about each of these three methods. 
I have tried them all And I may add. 


though I do not think it necessary to do 
so, that I adopted the first one last. I 
well remember, as a boy, reading a most 
entertaining story of a pet hedgehog which 
lived in a huge pile of sticks in the yard 
at the rear of a certain house, and which 
had a particularly warm place in its heart 
for the kitchen flue. It was this unhappy 
weakness which brought about his death, 
for one fine day he was found roasted in 
that self-same flue. It was after reading 
that pathetic little biography that I had a 
consuming desire to possess a hedgehog. 
I got down my little natural history—an 
antiquated volume, but the only one I had, 
entitled, I believe, “Grandpapa’s Tales 
about Animals.” This told me that 
hedgehogs slept during the winter, and 
that, “like all animals that do so, its 
blood is quite cold.” I also gathered that 
they were to be found in hedge-bottoms. 
As it was not yet winter, I concluded there 
was a fair chance of hedgehogs being 
abroad, and so, shouldering a sack—for 1 
expected a bushel or two of them—I set 
forth. 

To take a sack was a right and proper 
thing to do—that is, it would have been 
if all other things had been equal. But 
they were not. It was the middle of the 


day when I strode forth, but I did not 
know then that the hedgehog found taking 
a constitutional in the bright sunlight is 
about as rare as the toad with a jewel in 
his head. However, after an hour’s brisk 
walking, in the course of which, in my 
fancy, I felt my sack alive with magnifi¬ 
cent hedgehogs already, I reached the mar¬ 
gin of a wood. Putting my bag down on the 
grass, and taking care to have its mouth 
open and all ready for the reception of 
my captures, I set to work amongst the 
hedges. A drizzling rain commenced, and 
I rejoiced, for, thought I, this would bring 
the slugs and worms to the surface of the 
ground, and make Mr. Hedgehog particu¬ 
larly active. But I saw never a quill, 
heard never a grunt of a hedgehog, though 
I spent two good hours over the search. 
The only livestock I found was a fine, 
slate-grey toad in a deep hollow in the 
earth, into which he had rolled, and from 
which, owing to the sharp angles of the 
sides of his prison, he was unable to 
scramble. 

I went again and again to these hedges, 
but never “struck oil,” as they say. And 
then I heard that hedgehogs are crepus¬ 
cular—that nothing but twilight is good 
enough for them. So I went again at twi¬ 
light, and again rummaged amongst the 


sticks and leaves and grass in the bottom 
of the hedges. But still no hedgehogs. 1 
sat down and began to think that people 
were mistaken, and that there were no 
such things as hedgehogs. 

When I did discover the correct method 
of hunting hedgehogs, it was quite by 
accident, as wc do so often hit upon the 
right way of doing things. I had given 
up the search as a bad job, but that I was 
still fascinated by the scene of my non¬ 
success was shown by the fact that one 
evening, just as the sun had set, I found 
myself in the neighbourhood of the woods. 
I made my way to the edge of the trees, 
and, struck by the quiet, solemn beauty of 
the sylvan scene, stood motionless and lost 
in admiration. 

I had been perfectly still for quite five 
minutes, when I heard a twig snap away 
in the dim recesses of the woods. A 
minute passed, and then the sound was re¬ 
peated, followed by a rustling of leaves. 

I became intensely interested, for I had 
not the faintest idea as to what the cause 
might be. The birds, I knew, were asleep, 
and rabbits or stoats I dismissed as un¬ 
likely. The thought of hedgehogs never 
occurred to me. The noise grew louder 
and louder, until the creature, whatever it 
was, was right at the edge of the wood and 
directly opposite the spot where I stood. 
The light was very feeble, but I strained 
my eyes and gazed intently at the point 
which the creature had reached. Then I 
saw some twigs move, and a little brown 
head, with two keen, black, beady eyes, 
was thrust out. 

“A water-rat—I mean vole!” I almost 
cried out in my excitement, though I am 
glad I did not fail to correct my mistake 
in natural history. I must have made a 
movement, for the brown head disappeared 
as quickly as it had been poked out. But 
after a little while I saw it again, at the 
same spot, and oh, how’ still I kept! Then 
the owner of the ’cute little face pushed 
himself through the opening, and stood 
on the bank of the small ditch between 
him and me—stood forth in all his glory, 
a fine, sturdy, bristling hedgehog! To 
move a muscle now would have been fatal 
T dared scarcely blink, yet that was my 
chief desire, for my eyes had been starting 
from their sockets for the last five minutes 

The hog sniffed the air with his head 
thrown back, as a dog sniffs when his 
master has vanished. Then he turnad in 
my direction, and seemed to look me full 
in the eye for quite a minute. He 
scratched his forehead with a hind leg, 
just as if he were saying : “ Let me see 
now. Does that look like a boy over 
there? Would it be safe to go across into 
the grass yonder and get my supper ? 
Eventually he seemed to decide that I was 
only a tree-stump planted there, by some 
means, since last night; and he slid down 
the bank, picked his wav over the pebbles 
in the ditch, and scrambled up the opposite 
bank, appearing to view again just three 
yards from where I stood. He remained 
perfectly still for a moment or two. and 
then jogged through the short grass to 
my very' feet. There he stopped again, 
and actually looked me up and down. 
He did not seem to think very much of 
me, either as a tree or boy. for lie wheeled 
round and trotted off among the grass. 
Ten yards away he settled, possiblv to 
eat a slug he may have found. I walked 
after him, but he “heard or felt me coming. 
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for when I reached him he was rolled up 
into a tight ball. 

Now, I wanted a hedgehog more than 
anything in the world, but could I make a 
captive of this little free creature of the 
wilds? No, I had not the heart to do 
it—or, rather, I had too much heart to do 
it. The little fellow went home to his 
lady-love as free as ever he was. 

However, that is the way to meet with 
hedgehogs—choose a damp night and 
twilight, and don’t search, but wait and 
watch. I have seen them scores of times 
since then. I have taken a piece of sheet 
indiarubber with me to the edge of the 
woods, rested my full length upon the mat 
amongst the dewy grass, and had hedge¬ 
hogs in twos and threes sniffing around 
me, or feeding a few inches off, for quite 
half an hour at a time. When I have been 
walking over the turf and seen a hedge¬ 
hog scuttling away ahead of me, I have 
approached him, and picked him up—for 
they never try to escape by running, but 
always roll into a ball. If you know 
how to handle hedgehogs, they are not 
difficult to pick up; but if you grab one 
anyhow, the chances are that you will get 
badly pricked. Turn him over, and you 
will see, at the point where the spines do 
not quite meet—the “ seam,” if you like— 
that his little snout is tucked away 
between his fore-paws, which are crossed 
just as if he were saying his prayers. If 
you are given to pretty thoughts, you may 
think of him as offering a silent appeal 
for gentle handling. 

I got my pet hedgehog from a dealer in 
pigeons, rabbits, and dogs, who set up 
a stall in the market-place every Saturday. 
I did not feel I was being cruel in caging 
the hog I purchased from him for four- 
pence, for I was giving it a better home 
and kindlier treatment than it had had 
at his hands. 

I had constructed a commodious cage 
for my hedgehog, utilising a strong wooden 
case of a size almost equal to that of an 
orange-box. At cne end was a retiring 
chamber filled with grass and leaves, and 
there were two interchangeable false 
bottoms to the cage. Had a small plot of 
ground been-available, I should have laid 
down what I might term a “ hedgehog 
run ”—that is, a shelter surrounded by 
railings or network which also enclosed 
three or four square feet of turf. How¬ 
ever, my cage did very well, for it was 
well ventilated, it was easily cleaned, and 
the broad-mesh wire-netting nailed to the 
front secured my pet without obstructing 
the view in the slightest. 

I was always intensely fond of travel¬ 
ling menageries and zoos, and I cqpied 
many of the methods adopted in these 
establishments. Thus, outside my hedge¬ 
hog cage were miniature mops and rakes 
hanging from a nail, and with these I 
kept the den scrupulously clean without 
removing the false bottom until Saturday, 
which was my great cleaning day. I also 
had a lamp hanging in front of the cage, 
in imitation of the naphtha torches used to 
illuminate menagerie cages, and by the 
light of this I was able to watch my pet 
enjoying his supper. 

By-and-by I got my hedgehog a com¬ 
panion, and then I had my hands full. 
As I have said, hedge-pigs greatly 
resemble the bacon pig in their fondness 
of making a mess. The cleaning up neces¬ 
sary after my pets had dined almost broke 
my heart. When I pushed into the cage 
their dish of bread and milk—they were 
passionately fond of bread and milk—the 
pair of them would make a rush for the 
sop, and scramble right into the middle 


of it. There they would sit, with lumps 
of sopping bread sticking on their bristles, 
champing and grunting over their food 
with the closed eyes of devotees. I tried 
every possible way of teaching them table 
manners—even going so far as to erect a 
barrier with holes in, which was meant 
to allow them to reach the food with their 
little snouts, and no more; but, bless you, 
their strength was prodigious, and when 
they both put their shoulders to that 
barrier it gave way as if it had been 
paper. 

It is quite an education to see a hedge¬ 
hog eating a bone. Your house dog is 
nowhere in comparison. The hedgehog’s 
strength of jaw and tooth is enormous, 
and he cracks a flinty knuckle-bone with¬ 
out any apparent effort. It is well, 
therefore, to keep one’s Angers out of his 
reach. I was very fond of stroking the 
comparatively soft fur on my pets’ noses 
and foreheads, until one day one of the 
little urchins made rfn ugly snap at my 
finger. Thank goodness, I got my digit 
out of his reach in time! I had seen 
what he could do in the bone-cracking 
line! When at play, my charges were 
very rough, their game consisting of 
mere horse play. With a snort and a 
grunt, one would rush for the other, and, 
pushing his nose underneath him, toss him 
into the opposite corner. This would go 
on until their cage was nearly shaken off 
the nails by which it was secured to the 
wall, and then, thoroughly exhausted, the 
pair of them would jog into their bed¬ 
chamber, and sleep until I arrived at dusk 
with their worms, sop, and bones. 

When winter arrived, my pets seemed 
to take less and less interest in life. They 
rarely came out of their bedroom; when 
I brought their supper they would just 
poke their heads through the door and 
give me a look which was as much as to 
say : “ Very much obliged to you. Leave 
it there; we’ll p’r’aps come and eat it after 
awhile. This cold is getting too dreadful 
for words, isn’t it ? " At last the evening 
arrived when they did not even show their 
faces, and so I peeped into their bedroom 
and saw my pets rolled up into prickly 
balls, and fast asleep. There was no 
waking them, so I left them alone. Week 
after week, month after month passed, and 
still they slept. Then the warmer weather 
set in, and one fine morning, when the sun 
poured into their cage with more than its 


usual power, there was a stirring of the 
straw in my pets’ bedchamber. Then one 
hog unrolled and stretched his legs, and a 
little later his brother did the same; 
then both sat up and yawned, and nodded 
a friendly “How do?” across to each 
other. “ Nice morning this,” said one of 
them, in effect. “ Very. An’ I’m power¬ 
ful hungry, too,” was the reply, conveyed 
by the sign language. Both pushed their 
heads round the jamb of their bedroom 
door, and looked at the sun through 
screwed-up eyes; then they saw some 
nice fat slugs were waiting for them, 
and they stepped into their recreation 
room for the first time for nearly four 
months. 

By the way, hedgehogs are said to be 
very good eating. The gipsies frequently 
make a meal of them, roasting them by 
encasing then, spines and all, in clay, and 
putting them into the fire. When the 
clay is hard, the shell is opened, and the 
spines and skin peel off with the clay, 
leaving the edible portion as white and 
tender as chicken. This reminds me of 
the fact that Frank Buckland kept a 
hedgehog when a boy at school. I use 
the word “ kept,” but the fact was that 
he was continually losing his pet. In 
later years, when one of nis early diaries 
was found, it was seen to contain daily 
entries with reference to his hedgehog’s 
escapes. Though brief, they were very 
expressive, consisting of “ Lost hedgehog,” 
“ Found hedgehog,” “ Lost hedgehog,” 
and so on, until the climax was reached— 
“ Ate hedgehog ! ” 

Apart from their untidiness, I have one 
particular objection to the hedgehog, and 
that is his absolute insistence upon his 
being accompanied by a numerous body¬ 
guard wherever he may wander. To put 
it bluntly, he has fleas—and ticks, too; 
and the worst of it is that there’s no 
combing them out. No, with the hedge¬ 
hog it is ever a case of “ Love me, love 
my fleas.” When a hog dies, this host, 
missing the warmth they have hitherto 
enjoyed, “ fold their tents like the 
Arabs, and as silently steal away.” If 
you happen to come across the body of a 
hedgehog within a few minutes of his 
death, you may see white ticks, grey ticks, 
and red fleas forsaking him with all the 
hurry and scurry of a crowd leaving a 
public meeting. It would be interesting 
ta know how they find another hedgehog. 


* 


* 


* 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 


CHAPTER xu. — continued. 

The Nest of Boxes. 

T ma is an effective device for repro¬ 
ducing a borrowed handkerchief. It 
is especially adapted for use in conjunction 
with the bottle, inasmuch as the handker¬ 
chief is naturally brought into the most 
convenient position for the process of 
“ loading ” adopted in this case. 

A large square box is seen'at the com¬ 
mencement of the performance hanging 
from the ceiling or placed in some con¬ 
spicuous, distant position, where it remains 
throughout. After the handkerchief has 
been vanished, destroyed, or otherwise dis¬ 
posed of, the box is taken down, the cord¬ 
ing removed, the box unlocked, and a 
second taken from it. Inside this is found 
a third, which is handed to the owner of 
the handkerchief, with a request to open 
it personally. Upon doing so, the hand¬ 
kerchief, uninjured, is found inside. 

Of the three boxes, the second is bot¬ 
tomless, and herein is the solution of the 
problem. The last box is placed open 
upon the shelf at the back of the table. 
The second is placed within the first, the 
latter corded and suspended or placed at 
a convenient spot within view of the 
spectators. 

When possession of the handkerchief is 
secured, it is dropped on to the shelf—in 
the use of the bottle as above described it 
drops direct from the bottle to the re¬ 
quired position—and thence is placed with¬ 
in the box and the lid closed. In due 
course the suspended box is taken down, 
opened, and the second placed beside it 
upon the table. It is brought for an in¬ 
stant over the back edge, and with one 
hand the smallest box upon the shelf is 
raised and pushed up through the second, 
which in turn is opened, and the third 
lifted from it as though it had been there 
from the beginning. This is then passed 
on to the owner of the borrowed hand¬ 
kerchief to be opened. 

To gain the full effect it is well to place 
the ashes of the destroyed handkerchief, 
or, if the preliminary destruction has been 
omitted, a dummy handkerchief previously 
substituted for the borrowed one, in a 
pistol, and fire in the direction of the box. 

The Handkerchief and Sealed Packet. 

A quite simple method for the repro¬ 
duction of the handkerchief where it has 
been gained possession of by an assistant, 
and one needing no special apparatus, is 
for the assistant to bring forward at the 
proper moment a sealed packet in the form 
ef a somewhat bulky letter addressed to 
the performer. The performer asks the 
indulgence of his audience while he opens 
the letter. On opening the envelope a fur¬ 
ther parcel is found inside. In this is 
found a similar packet, which in turn re¬ 
veals a further wrapping, and so on until 
some half-dozen or more wrappers have 
been torn off. Inside the last is found 
the handkerchief, washed, ironed, and 
neatly folded. 

The assistant having secured the 
handkerchief rapidly spreads it flat, 
slightly dampens it by sprinkling with 
water from a tumbler, and irons it 
out with a warm or cold iron, whichever 
may conveniently be obtained. He then 


folds it in the orthodox manner, and pro¬ 
ceeds dexterously to wrap it within the 
successive wrappings, all of which are 
placed in readiness. With a little practice 
all this can be accomplished in a few 
seconds. The final wrapping is inserted 
into a large envelope previously directed, 
of sufficient size to take the parcel com¬ 
fortably, and the envelope gummed down. 
A large wax seal should previously have 
been attached to the flap, with a portion 
of its diameter projecting over the point, 
so that when the flap is gummed down the 
seal will present the appearance of having 
been impressed in the usual way. All that 
remains is for the assistant to await his 
cue and bring the envelope forward. The 
comedy of tne supposed accident to the 
handkerchief and its subsequent cremation 
should give ample time for all that has to 
be done. 


CHAPTER XIII.—TRICKS WITH LIQUIDS. 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE BOTTLE. 

As performed in a drawing-room, this 
trick only justifies its title to the ex¬ 
tent of providing several different wines 
from one bottle, but even so much is 
sufficiently puzzling. To deepen the 
mystery the bottle may first of all, if 
desired, be rinsed out with plain water, 
and afterwards turned upside down to 
show it is empty. 

The bottle used is an imitation made 
of tin, japanned black. Internally it is 
divided into three, four, or five compart¬ 
ments, according to the number of varieties 
of liquids it is desired to produce. The 
several divisions extend only so far as the 
shoulder of the bottle, and from that point 
they are connected to the mouth by thin 
tubes extending from the respective com¬ 
partments up the neck to within an inch or 
so of the mouth. Each compartment is 
drilled with a tiny air-hole upon the outside 
of the bottle, the several positions of which 
are so arranged that as the hand grasps 
the bottle in the usual way the finger¬ 
tips can conveniently be pressed over the 
apertures, so rendering the corresponding 
compartments for the time being air-tight. 
The compartments are first carefully filled 
by means of a narrow-necked funnel, and 
the air-holes closed by the pressure of the 
fingers. So long as the holes are closed the 
liquids cannot be poured out, and the bottle 
may safely be turned upside down without 
any of the fluids escaping. When any 
particular liquid is desired, the finger is 
removed from the hole connected with the 
particular compartment in which it is con¬ 
tained, and air being admitted the liquid 
may be slowly poured from the bottle. 
The other compartments are in turn drawn 
upon until the bottle is exhausted. The 
use of small wine-glasses with abnormally 
thick sides is desirable to add to the effect. 
By this means the apparent capacity of 
the bottle may seemingly fulfil the claim of 
its title. 

As to the preliminary rinsing out, the 
little water poured into the bottle for that 
purpose is allowed to run down between 
the tubes leading from the several wine 
compartments and within the space above 
the shoulder of the bottle. The hand may 
then be placed over the mouth of the bottle, 
and a pretence made of shaking up the 


water within the bottle. The water is then 
poured out again and the trick proceed*. 

As it will generally be found desirable to 
prepare the bottle some time before the 
exhibition of the trick, it may be well to 
point out that the holes of the bottle may 
be temporarily stopped by pellets of bees¬ 
wax to prevent leakage. 

TRANSPOSITION OF WINE AND WATER. 

The various accessories consist of a. 
decanter, two small tumblers, three 
circular stands for the decanter and two 
glasses respectively, and three conical or 
pyramid-shaped metal covers, one largo 
and two small, for the decanter and glasses 
respectively. 

First the two glasses are filled, one with 
wine and the other with water. The con¬ 
tents of both are then poured into the 
bottle, and the empty glasses, as well a» 
the bottle, all covered with the cover* 

rovided for them. After a few secooda 

ave elapsed, which may appropriately be 
filled with mysterious music, the three 
covers are removed, and the bottle is seen 
to be empty; the wine and water, 
apparently separated, occupy each one of 
the glasses. 

The trick depends mainly upon the con¬ 
struction of the stands and the coven. 
The two stands used for the glasses are 
free from trickery; but the one provided 
for the decanter, which naturally is slightly 
larger than the other two, is hollow, being 
in fact a shallow tin-box, raised from 
the table by three small feet, similarly to 
the other two, all being in external appear¬ 
ance much like an ordinary decanter rest. 
The top is perforated, and the decanter 
correspondingly has a small hole drilled 
in the bottom, which, at the commence¬ 
ment of the trick, is stopped with a pellet 
of wax or plug of indiarubber. 

The cover placed over the decanter ha* 
no speciality. Each of the covers used for 
the glasses has a receptacle in the upper 
part to contain liquid. This latter can 
enter or escape by the small hole in the 
centre of the bottom, as at B (fig. 42). pro¬ 
vided that a second hole, A in the figure, 
on one side of the cover, near the top, 
is open to admit the passage of air. If 
this second hole be stopped, and the com¬ 
partment therebv for the time being 
Tendered air-tight, the contents cannot 
escape. 

To prepare for the trick, one of the 
covers has its secret compartment filled 
with water, and the other with wine, the 
air-hole in both cases being stopped with 
a pellet of wax. 

In placing the decanter on its stand, the 
pellet of wax from the bottom is scraped 
away with the finger-nail, or the plug with* 
drawn, so that the liquid immediately 
begins to trickle through the bottom and 
into the receptacle beneath it. The cover 
is placed in position before the decreasing 
contents of the bottle attracts attention. 
The two empty glasses are then placed in 
position on their own stands, one on each 
side of the decanter, and covered in their 
turn with the prepared covers. In placing 
the covers in position the stopping of the 
air-hole is removed with the finger-tip, 
and the liquids slowly trickle down into 
the glasses. As appreciable time is 
required for the decanter to empty and 
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the glasses to fill, the interval must be 
filled with patter or, as already suggested, 
with appropriate music. 

A good plan is to place the three articles 
At as great a distance as conveniently 
possible and to connect the tops of the 
three covers with a narrow ribbon. The 
suggestion of the liquids passing along the 
ribbons is favourable to the effect of the 
trick, and the tying and untying of the 
ribbons eolourably occupies- a part of the 
time required for the operation of the 
internal arrangements of the trick. After 
everything has been arranged, a judicious 
uBe of the wand should not be omitted. 
All that remains in conclusion to be done 
is to remove the covers and show that the 
transposition has been duly carried out. 

In some of the larger and more elaborate 
sets of apparatus for this trick the two 
covers for the glasses have their internal 
receptacles divided into two by a vertical 
partition,' and the two spaces, side by side, 
are filled one with water and one with wine. 
Both covers in this way are made capable 
of producing either wine 6r water, and 
thus after the covers have been placed in 
position and the plot of the trick 
announced the audience may be invited 
to choose into which glass the wine shall 
pass and into which the water. Of course, 
a similar choice may be offered with the 
simpler apparatus, but in this case the 
choice must be made before the covers are 
placed over the glasses, and they arranged 
accordingly. 

THE HYDROSTATIC TUMBLER. 

The effect of this trick is to turn a glass 
filled with water upside down without any 
of the contents falling. There is no 
speciality abovft the tumbler, but the trick 
lies in the use of a disc of glass having a 
groove cut around the edge to accurately 
fit the top of it. It is only necessary to 
recall the well-known experiment in which 
a sheet of paper is placed across the mouth 
of a glass full of water and th.e glass 



inverted, the* paper and the water being 
retained in position by the atmospheric 
pressure against the sheet of paper. The 
present trick is an elaboration of this idea. 
The disc of glass takes the place of the 
sheet of paper, and, as can be imagined, 
if placed in position secretly, it is practi¬ 
cally invisible. The disc is palmed; the 
■glass is then openly filled with water from 


a jug, and the hand containing the palmed 
disc is placed over the mouth of the 
tumbler as though to close it while the 
glass is inverted. In this way the covering 
glass is naturally brought over the rim of 
the glass into proper position, when the 
hand may be removed and the glass disc 
will be kept in place by atmospheric 
pressure. 

As a substitute for the disc of glass, 
«a circle cut from a piece of talc or trans¬ 
parent celluloid will answer the same pur¬ 
pose. In one particular either of these 
substitutes is more convenient to handle, 
inasmuch aB the palming of the flexible 
material is much easier than the use of the 
glass disc; on the other hand, extreme care 
is necessary in placing the disc in position 
and retaining it there during the procedure 
of the experiment, as in this case there is 
not the security which is given in the case 
of the glass cover by the addition of the 
groove. 

Sometimes the water is made to fall from 
the glass at the will of the performer or 
at any moment desired by the spectators. 
This is managed by the addition of a small 
air-hole bored in the Bide of the tumbler 
about an inch above the foot, pressure 
upon which with one of the finger-tips 
keeps the interior space above the water, 
as the glass is held inverted, air-tight, and 
so retains the adhesion of the cover-glass. 
By removing such pressure at any moment 
the consequent- inrush of air counter¬ 
balances the air-pressure from below, and 
the force of gravity being no longer 
opposed by atmospheric pressure, the disc 
falls. The glass of water in this case is 
held.over a basin of water for the double 
purpose of receiving the shower of water 
from the glass and of providing a safe bed 
into which the glass disc may fall without 
injury or detection. 

THE HYDROSTATIC TUBE. 

This is an elaboration of the experiment 
just described. In place of the tumbler, a 
glass cylinder is used, like an incandescent 
gas chimney. 

A piece of paper is wetted in a basin 
of water and then placed at one end of the 
tube, that end then being laid upon the 
palm of the performer’s hand, and water 
poured in at the open end until the tube 
is filled, when a second piece of paper is 
laid across the top end. The whole is then 
reversed in the hands and the papers care¬ 
fully removed from both ends of the tube. 
To the bewilderment of the audience, the 
water remains in suspension. The papers 
are replaced and the position of the tube 
again reversed. A hat-pin is thrust 
through the centre of the paper at the now 
upper end of the tube, to show indirectly 
that the end of the tube is open; and upon 
removal, the bottom sheet of paper, fol¬ 
lowed by the water, falls from the tube 
into the basin. 

The principle employed is the same as 
in the last experiment, there being two 
glass discs, grooved or flanged to fit the 
ends of the tube. One of these is perfeot, 
the other has a small hole drilled in the 
centre. 

The tube stands alone on the table; 
the two discs are concealed each beneath 
a small square of paper about an inch 
larger each way than the diameter of 
the discs. 

After the tube has been shown, one of the 
squares of paper is picked up from the 
table, and with it the disc of glass, with¬ 
out the hole, and both together, held by 
thumb and finger, are lowered into the 
basin of water in order to moisten the 
paper. In placing the paper over the 


lower end of the tube, the glass- 
disc is actually placed in contact 
with the rim and the paper remain* 
adhering to it by reason of the moisture. 
The tube is now stood with this end down¬ 
wards upon the palm of the hand, and the 
tube filled from a jug. The second sheet 
of paper, and with it the second disc, which 
is the one with the hole in the centre, is 
taken up from the table, moistened in the 



fig. 43. 


basin of water as before, and similarly 
placed over the upper end of the tube. The 
cylinder may then be grasped by the centre 
and bodily inverted. The removal of the 
two papers will not affect the security of 
the contained liquid. It is only necessary 
to observe that the paper must be drawn 
off sideways, not pulled or peeled off, which 
may drag away the glass disc also, when 
the experiment will end in disaster. At 
this stage of affairs the solid disc is upper¬ 
most and the one drilled with the hole is 
below. Water will not escape from this 
aperture, however, it being prevented from 
so doing by the complete closure of the 
upper disc and consequent absence of air- 
preBsure from above. When the papers 
are again replaced and the position of the 
tube again reversed, the disc with the hole 
is brought uppermost, and it is by means 
of the hole that it becomes possible to 
thrust the hat pin through the paper, care 
being exercised to exactly pierce the hole 
allowing of its passage. Withdrawal of 
the pin admits air from above, with the 
natural result that, the air-pressure against 
the lower disc being no longer unopposed, 
disc and paper fall and release the im¬ 
prisoned water. The basin used to catch 
the water should be of sufficiently large 
size to catch the glass disc fairly in the 
middle, and it should be half-filled with 
water to prevent a shock and consequent 
fracture. The water having fallen, the 
paper may be removed from the other end 
of the tube, and with it the glass disc, 
and both together may be thrown into the 
basin of water, leaving the tube free to be 
examined. 

The structure of the tube and discs is 
plainly shown in fig. 43. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Jim and the 
Wolves: 

THE TRUE STORY OF A CANADIAN 
BOY S PLUCK AND ENDURANCE. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 

G ladys was the foreman’s daughter at 
the Gillies Lumber Camp, Keppewa 
Lake, in Quebec. She was nine years old, 
and a merrier little creature never entered 
the woods. She was a great favourite 
with the lumbermen, and the foreman—a 
jovial and hardy Scot—thought the very 
world of his merry girl. 

The foreman’s hut was about half a 
mile from the central camp, where he 
spent his working hours. Though most of 
the ground had been cleared, there was 
still a good deal of timber remaining, and 
the men, in their journeys to and from 
the woods, had worn a veritable maze of 
pathways about the property. Indeed 
it was quite easy to take the wrong path 
even in broad daylight, and to find one¬ 
self suddenly immersed in the dense bush 
which stretched interminably on every 
side. 

But Gladys knew the paths well, and 
her mother had no fear when she sent 
her, one night last winter, to take her 
father’s tea to camp. But in spite of the 
fact that the ground was covered with 
snow it was extremely dark, and somehow 
the girl lost her way. Very soon she 
found herself in the dense bush, and 
becoming frightened she continued to run 
on in the direction she thought the camp 
lay. In reality she was running farther 
and farther away from the friendly lights 
she sought, where the big-hearted woods¬ 
man was awaiting her arrival. 

It is extremely easy to lose one’s bear¬ 
ings in the woods—indeed it is much 
easier to lose them than to keep them. 
Only the best woodsmen can be sure of 
finding their way when the sun or the stars 
are obscured, and for this reason most 
men carry a compass. But Gladys, of 
course, had no compass, and in a few 
minutes she fully realised that she was 
lo4t. 

Half an hour later the girl, thoroughly 
bewildered and terrified, heard a sound 
which filled her with unspeakable dread. 
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It came from the darkness somewhere be¬ 
hind—the Jong, thin, wavering howl of a 
wolf pack. 

Though Gladys had never before heard 
the hunting cry of the grey wolves, she 
knew at once what it was. Nothing more 
ghostly and terrible could she have 
imagined as it broke in on the forest still¬ 
ness, echoing and re-echoing away into 
distance. For some moments she stood 
still, listening intently, and when next 
the sound came she realised that it was 
much nearer. “It is I the wolves are 
after!” she told herself. “They are 
hunting me! ” 

In the meantime the foreman, finding 
that his daughter did not arrive, became 
uneasy. A slight snow was falling, and 
as there were over seventy degrees of 
frost, he realised that it would be just as 
well to make sure that she was safely at 
home on such a night. Accordingly he 
called Jim Terry, the cookee, an indus¬ 
trious lad of sixteen, and sent him off to 
the cabin to make inquiries. 

A few minutes later Jim returned, white 
and breathless, and burst into the fore¬ 
man’s office. 

“ Gladys left home nearly an hour ago, 
captain,” he cried. “ She must have 
taken the wrong path and gone into the 
bush.” 

Instantly the foreman leapt to his feet, 
a tense expression on his face. From the 
cookhouse opposite came the rattle of tin 
dishes, for the men had just sat down to 
their supper, and were making merry in 
the warm and cosy cabin. 

When the foreman burst into the room 
they saw at once that something was 
wrong, and silence fell upon the assembly. 

“ Boys,” said the foreman quietly, “ I 
want your help, and I know you’ll all be 
ready to give it.” Then, in a few words, 
he told them what had happened. 

In half a minute all was stir and bustle. 
Axes were sought and lanterns brought 
from the storeroom. Every man seized 
the first axe that came handy! for the 
lumberman would feel as lost in the bush 
without an axe as the cowboy on the 
prairie without a lariat. In five minutes' 
time they gathered in a group round the 
foreman for final instructions. 

The men were told off singly and in 
pairs to search the surrounding country. 
The snow had now ceased, but the recent 
fall had effectively concealed the girl’s 
footprints. 

Very soon the camp was silent and 
deserted—deserted, that is, save for Jim 
Terry. The raid on the cookhouse for 
lanterns had kept the boy busy, and when 
at last he had sought out an axe and a 
lantern for himself, he found that all the 
men—tile foreman included—were gone. 

“Well,” thought Jim, “ guess I’m not 
going to be left out of it and stop at home 
while the others search. I’ll just shape 
a course for myself,” and so saying lie 
locked the cookhouse door and set out into 
the cold and darkness. 

As luck would have it, Jim set out upon 
a trail which his companions had over¬ 
looked. As the cutting wind lashed his 
face he realised that tne girl they were 
out to look for could not possibly survive 
the bitter cold till morning unless they 
met with success. Her life—her very 
life, depended upon it, and as Jim 
realised this he pressed ahead with re¬ 
newed vigour. 

Suddenly he paused, and looked down. 
The light of his lantern fell upon a slight 
mark, almost entirely buried, in the snow. 
A second glance assured him that it was 
not the print of deer or wood hare, but 
the print of a girl’s shoe. 


There the trail lay, straight across the 
snow, and as he followed it on it became 
more and more distinct. Now and then 
he found that the girl had paused and 
looked round her as though bewildered, 
then pursued her irregular course along 
the footway. 

It was clearly the track of some one who 
was lost. It was clearly the track of a 
child; and as there were no children nearer 
than Villa Marie, save for the foreman's 
daughter, Jim knew that he was follow¬ 
ing the right trail. 

Presently he came to the place where 
Gladys had paused and listened. For 
some strange reason he, too, paused and 
listened. On every side were the dark 
and ghostly spruce trees, their frozen 
trunks cracking and booming as the wind 
moved them to and fro; but save for these 
sounds all was still. 

Jim hurried on again; but scarcely had 
he gone ten paces when he saw a vague 
grey shape flash by him. Next moment 
something struck the lamp in his hand 
with terrific force, shattering the globe, 
and at once extinguishing it. Startled 
and puzzled, Jim backed against the dense 
bush, and drawing his axe peered around 
in the blackness. 

At first he could distinguish nothing, 
but as his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness he became aware of a great 
grey shape standing in front of him, re¬ 
garding him narrowly. In a flash he 
realised that the brute was a wolf—the 
dreaded grey wolf of the Canadian woods! 

For some moments the animal made no 
attempt to attack him, and in the mean¬ 
time he was able to take in the situation. 
Placing his back against a stout cedar 
tree, he distinguished seven more wolves 
grouped round a tree directly opposite 
him. One of the brutes was savagely 
gnawing at the roots, while the others 
were peering up into the branches and 
whining softly. Jim had walked right 
into the middle of the pack ! 

Judging, from the behaviour of the 
wolves, that Gladys had sought shelter in 
the tree they were surrounding, he called 
to her. Presently she answered. At the 
same moment the big wolf that had 
shattered the lamp leapt straight at him, 
but Jim was quite ready for the attack. 
He met the brute in mid-air with a swing¬ 
ing blow of his axe, and with one short 
how’l the wolf collapsed at his feet and lay 
still. 

It seemed that the remaining members 
of the pack had not till that moment ob¬ 
served him. Now to hi9 horror they 
looked in his direction, and without hesi¬ 
tation came straight towards him. 

Pluckily Jim stood his ground. The 
wolves, realising that his axe was a potent 
enemy, began to skulk round, leaping in 
directly they saw an opening. For ten 
minutes or so Jim was kept extremely 
busy, but very soon the strain began to 
tell upon his muscles. Three more wolves 
fell to his axe, but the remaining four 
seemed determined to pull him down. 

Suddenly one of the brutes took a 
running spring at his throat. Jim, 
aching and breathless, was a moment late 
with his axe, and the brute’s fangs closed 
upon his chest. Almost the same instant 
a second gripped his left hand, per¬ 
manently crippling two of his fingers. 
Fortunately neither of them kept their 
hold, but in spite of himself Jim could 
not prevent a cry of pain. 

Gladys, in the tree above, heard the 
cry, and knew that her plucky rescuer had 
been badly hurt. 

“ Climb a tree, Jim,” she cried. 

“ Never mind me, miss,” answered 


Jim. “There’s only three of them left 
now. If I climb a tree we shall both be 
frozen to death before the wolves go.” 

Well Jim knew, however, that though 
climbing a tree might mean death, it most 
certainly meant death if he remained 
below. Already exhausted though he was, 
and becoming weaker each moment through 
loss of blood, the remaining wolves had 
become very wary, and obviously meant to 
tire, him out. 

First one would dash in and dart aside, 
then another, forcing him to expend his 
energies on the empty air. Gasping and 
aching he awaited each attack, till pre¬ 
sently a sixth wolf fell at his feet. 

But by then Jim was completely ex 
hausted. He had already put up a mar¬ 
vellous fight for a boy of his size and age. 
and the story of it will live long in 
Canada. 

“ Miss Gladys,” he panted, “ I’m 
done. You hold on. Never mind me. 
All the boys are out to look for you.” 

By way of reply Gladys gave a cry of 

joy- 

“ Don’t give in, Jim,” she cried. “ I 
can see a light in the distance. It’s 
coming towards us.” 

“ Shout! ” panted Jim, not having 
strength to shout himself. 

The girl obeyed, and presently to their 
intense joy they saw her father, lantern 
in hand, running towards them. The 
wolves saw him, too, but instead of bolting 
rushed with renewed vigour at Jim— 
which gives some idea of their terrible 
ferocity. With a few sweeps of his axe. 
however, the foreman laid the brutes 
quivering, and a minute later about 
twenty of the boys appeared upon the 
scene. 

Needless to say, Jim was made a hero, 
as well he deserved to be. His wounds, 
though serious, soon healed, though his 
left hand was maimed for ever. The 
boys of the surrounding camps, hearing 
that he was crippled, got up a subscrip¬ 
tion for him, and every man of them sub¬ 
scribed with a good will and a liberal 
hand. 

But Jim had his reward when he took 
the foreman’s hand that night, and saw 
the jovial, hardy Scot turn silently away— 
having made no attempt to express the 
thanks and gratitude that were in his 
heart. 

m m m 
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“Black and White Days.” 


A long hot noontide had lost its sting, 
and lengthening shadows were steal¬ 
ing across the rough grass plot we called 
“ the lawn," which faced the east or front 
aide of our home. One pointed shadow in 
particular, cast by an aloe in its centre, 
and regarded by us children as the index 
of a sundial, had crept, noted by keenly 
vigilant eyes, foot by foot, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a mark, its attainment of 
which would set us free from our daily 
task of mathematics. The study of arith¬ 
metic 'and algebra was not uncongenial 
to us in itB inception during the earlier 
part of the afternoon, but became irksome 
as the bright day wore on—and the days 
seemed always bright and sunny then— 
and the voice of the grasshopper had 
become a burden, until the stretching 
shadows and the purpling colours on the 
ring of precipices fringing our far blue 
mountain, warned us that the day was far 
spent, and more and more powerfully 
beckoned us out and away. 

Grey slates were used for our sums, 
whose wooden frames were often wanting, 
and it was the pride and pleasure of 
everyone in that large and sunny room, 
panelled in native “yellow-wood” from 
floor to ceiling, to keep them free from 
grease, and as black as a small wet sponge 
tinctured with ink, and sedulously applied, 
could make them, the only difficulty being 
to use it without inking one’s fingers. I 
doubt if such slates are still in use, but 
have often wished I had one, for to wipe 
out and then correct a mistake looks so 
much better, and is so much more satis¬ 
factory, than to have it staring one in the 
face. 

Our supervisor was a dear and gentle 
lady of mature age, now gone to her rest. 
How cheerful and helpful she always was, 
and how we missed her when she married 
and left us ! “ Robin,” I was called, and 

“ always her Robin ” I remained until the 
last, for she wrote and told me so. She 
•was ah ardent mathematician, and her 
sums were the tidiest, her slate the 
blackest,'of all—our envy and despair. A 
problem rarely “ floored ” her, but occa¬ 
sionally she would rise with a puckered 
brow, and pass out into the sunny 
verandah, slate in hand, presently to 
reappear from my father’s study, which 
also looked out towards the mountain, with 
content in her soul, and all her wrinkles 
and difficulties smoothed away. 

His “ study ” was the hub of our world, 
and there he used to sit at a table covered 
with books and papers, and work sted- 
fastly for ten, twelve, fifteen—I know not 
bow many hours. He and his work are 
historic, and of these I may still write, 
but this is not the time nor place. 

“ The study ” was of the same size as, 
and entirely panelled like, the drawing¬ 
room, in "yellow-wood.” Its sides were 
lined and darkened with bookshelves 
crammed with books, and standing upon 
large open and curtained cupboards, filled 
with all sorts of chemicals, and with chemi¬ 
cal, physical, and electrical apparatus. 
Clamped on to his writing-table at one 
end stood a large statical electrical 
machine, at once the terror and delight 
of all our Zulu visitors. 

These were always particularly anxious 
that some unsophisticated member of their 
party should experience the same incom¬ 
prehensible and awful feelings they them¬ 
selves had undergone on the shock from a 


well-filled “Leyden jar.” They would 
take it standing, and holding hands in-a 
circle, and after the event feel each other’s 
arms and legs in round-mouthed wonder, 
slowly and sagely shaking wise heads at 
the impossibility of fathoming such a 
mystery, and more than half-frightened, 
until my father’s hearty laughter reassured 
them that all was well and straight. 

Another object in “the study” was 
regarded by all of us with awe. This was 
a large wooden box of the size and shape 
of a sailor's “ chest,” and painted green. 
“ The green box ” was, lor the whole 
establishment, black and white, a recog¬ 
nised and dreaded stool of penance for 
misdoers caught red-handed. To sit on 
it for a quarter of an hour or more, in 
full view of my father, and in a silence 
accentuated by the squeaking of his quill 
pen, was a deeper and more salutary 
punishment than any birch or rod could 
inflict. 

I confess that once, but once only, I 
too experienced its terrors, braved by me 
partly in an experimental spirit of daring; 
and glad was I when the quiet “ You may 
go now ” dismissed me to my fellow- 
conspirators, with a kind of martyr’s halo 
around my brpw. 

The fact that the green box contained 
percussion caps, gunpowder, and, it was 
darkly hinted by some, other unknown and 
deadly explosives, made even a temporary 
seat upon it seem of a somewhat precarious 
nature, and added to its terrors. It was 
in truth a capital punishment, and the bare 
suggestion of “ the green box ” would 
usually bring a culprit to reason. The 
small supply of ammunition in it was kept 
for an oW-fashioned single-barrelled gun, 
with which our native huntsman used to 
supply our larder at long intervals with 
game from the fringes of bush on the 
flanks of the far-away blue mountain; and 
oh! the delight in after-years, when we 
were first allowed to go out with this good 
old gun, and, resting it on each other’s 
shoulders, take “ pot ” shots at impossibly 
long ranges at the wild pigeons, which 
usually escaped unscathed. 

Our games were many, some such as 
English schoolboys are wont to play, but 
many others, taught us and joined in, by 
the Zulu lads who had their little school 
hard by. A favourite native game was as 
follows : A row of a dozen or more of us 
armed with makeshift assegais fashioned 
out of stiff saplings five feet long, with 
their thicker ends sharpened and hardened 
in the fire, would form a line down the 
steep hillside, whilst others from above 
would roll down past them some large 
bulbous roots about as big as a football. 
When these objects came bounding and 
rushing past us everyone in turn would 
hurl his javelin at it, and if our practice 
was good a root rarely survived a second 
journey. 

The use of bows and arrows, A la 
William Tell, the flinging of stones with 
a sling, a la David and Goliath, and the 
use of catapults—all home-made engines— 
were favourite pastimes with us, but not 
regarded with favour by our elders, and I 
often wonder we had so few accidents. 
We also made larger catapults of war after 
the antique crossbows, and a variety of 
pop-guns, squirts, and machines that fired 
berries, for our personal defence, and 
offence. Of the latter the most satisfac¬ 
tory to the user was a long quince switch 


armed with a berry on its pointed and 
hardened tip. Switched in the right 
manner, the missile would travel sixty 
yards or more, and, aimed judiciously, 
would cause a stinging bite on the body 
of a fleeing foe. Since the “ syringa ” 
(Persian lilac) trees were laden with these 
berries in the autumn, ammunition was 
plentiful, and the game common at this 
season. These berries were sweet to the 
taste, occasionally eaten by us, but 
favourite food for birds, and especially for 
a species of bulbul (Fycnotus capcntis), 
which used to get so drunk with them, 
when they fermented on the trees in the 
hot sunshine, that these birds could be 
captured by hand. 

These birds in particular, but joined by 
others, used to discover, and attack with 
cries of rage, the snakes, which were 
common, and an exciting tumult of bird 
cries soon brought us to the spot, armed 
with sticks and staves. The sort most 
detested by them was a bright green 
poisonous “imamba” (Dendraapis angus - 
ticeps), a tree-climber, usually discovered 
coiled up amongst the greenest leaves, and 
but for our feathered friends indistin¬ 
guishable from the verdure. 

They would fly round and round it, occa¬ 
sionally dashing in perilously close to its 
alert and gleaming head and flickering 
tongue, more in wrath and hatred I believe 
than from any hypnotic fascination on the 
part of the reptile. On our appearance the 
birds would retire to a short distance, leav¬ 
ing the game in our hands, but watching 
keenly until the snake, dislodged by a 
stick or stone, fell to the earth, to be des¬ 
patched by us. This was somewhat risky, 
for most of these snakes were deadly; but 
a still more dangerous game was invented 
by my brother and myself, and often 
played out in secrecy and unaided, until 
discovered by our elders and put a stop to. 

A favourite lurking-place for these green 
and brown snakes was under the eaves in 
the thick creepers that hung round our 
verandah. Hunting for and finding one, 
either of us would press its front part 
against the thatch with a broom, whilst the 
other would, with naked hand, seize its 
tail and pluck it down on to the verandah, 
where began a dance of death. 

The common catapult, which we never 
degraded by the name of “ sling,” was our 
most deadly weapon of war upon each 
other, and upon the birds and beasts of 
our wilds, and was loaded with balls of 
sun-burned clay, in default of lead. In 
after-years, when better indiarubber and 
ammunition were obtainable, this weapon 
from its noiselessness was preferred even 
to a gun in killing the commoner birds for 
our stuffed collections. 

When in the long afternoons at last came 
our welcome signal to stop work, and slates 
were wiped and inked and put away, out 
we would rush to our games and haunts. 
The haunts were always chosen where 
human foot was least likely to follow and 
disturb us, in the deepest, tallest “ tarn- 
bootie grass,” growing ten or twelve feet 
high, in the longest, densest reeds and 
rushes, in the thickest, darkest thickets, 
and up the highest climbable trees, all not 
far from the old home, growing in tangled 
untrimmed wildness, a veritable paradise 
for ^children, birds, and beasts. Here we 
would lose ourselves, become trappers, 
trackers, builders of huts and “ houses,” 
returning homewards at sundown, tired 
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and sated with wild nature—if so be one 
ean ever be sated with wild and natural 
things—and with appetites that all 
the many objects we had tasted 
or fed upon during our happy play¬ 
time had left insatiate. Such were 
various—all kinds of fruits and roots 
and vegetables unknown as food, save to 
the natives, wherewith a man need not 
perish from hunger in the wilds. The 
wonder is we did not poison ourselves out¬ 
right, for we tried almost everything that 
looked edible. Bad stomach-ache we did 
incur, but soon learned to subdue these 
with a nibble from an aromatic root carried 
in our pockets or slung around our necks, 
Zulu fashion. The native lads carried 
several such about their persons for 
varying emergencies. 

Birds also of every sort were snared 
and roasted on the embers wherever we 
might chance to be, and furnished food for 
the dura ilia puerorum. But of lighting 
camp fires we had to be very careful, for 
an unprotected flame might start a “ grass 
fire ” that would rage away perhaps for 
miles and days, causing loss of life to man 
and beast, and incalculable destruction of 
property. By such a fire our old home 
was in after-years entirely burnt to the 
ground, with all its contents and sur¬ 
roundings. As a native writing in English 
expressed this event, “ the family lost all, 
save their skins only ! ” 

There were birds of innumerable species 
and number around this South African 
home, more than I have ever seen in any 
country since, and our first care on leaving 
our lessons was to visit the traps set by us 
earlier in the day for these birds, in a ring 
of little secluded clearings within half a 
mile of the house. Such traps were of 
various kinds, the commonest a falling 
stone ; but there were also slip-nooses made 
of hair from a cow’s tail—horsehair caught 
nothing—placed in cunningly built little 
wickets of miniature hurdles or spread 
broadcast. There were also springes of 
bent-down saplings, pinned to a trigger, 
springes combined with a little wattled 
hut and a door that closed it, which were 
for wild-cat and other vermin or for large 
birds, such as guineafowl and bush part¬ 
ridges. Last came birdlime, very sticky, 
precious, and hard to get, manufactured 
by the natives from the viscous seeds of a 
species of mimosa. I have never seen its 
equal since. Nothing was such a bonne 
louche as some small bird roasted on the 
embers of a tiny camp fire and, highly 
flavoured with an odour of burnt feathers, 
eaten halfway up a big tree. 

Flocks of hundreds of all sorts of 
“finches”— i.e. birds of the sparrow 
tribe—swarmed in the long grass and in 
the bed of the stream below our house. 
This bed was full of rushes, amaranth 
lilies, and arums, which, when they 
bloomed, whitened the little valley for 
miles. Much of this luxuriant green 
growth was left, after the destructive fires 
which every autumn burnt the whole 
country for many square miles, and at 
night-time hung gleaming chaplets of 
twinkling flame upon the mountain-sides. 

Then we had a novel way of capturing 
alive these birds, many of which were of 
exquisite plumage. Our method was as fol¬ 
lows : some of us would steal down before 
sunset and bury ourselves in the rushes as 
deeply as possible, where the oozy ground 
could bear our weight, and, awaiting the 
onrush of darkness, very swift in these 
latitudes, would hold up bunches of rushes 
or small branches above our heads. The 
rest would slowly beat down from a far 


distance the course of the stream, disturb¬ 
ing flocks of roosting birds, which would 
come pelting down and settle all around us 
and on our uplifted perches. To lower 
these quietly and smoothly, and quickly 
take the birds with our hands, was the 
work of a second or two, and the twigs 
would be again elevated for a fresh cap¬ 
ture. As fast as they were caught these 
poor birds were consigned to a pocket or 
thrust head downwards into a pair of 
stockings suspended from our necks, and 
although the time for capture was as short 
as the short twilight, I have seen a score 
produced when it was over, more or 
less rumpled, but so defiant that our 
fingers were often bleeding from their 
bites. 

We made cages for our captives with 
bits of board and tambootie-grass stalks, 
and tried to tame their wild spirits, but 
they usually regained their freedom within 
a day or two. The only birds we ever 
tamed at all were the little waxbills, 
called locally “ avadavats ” or “ rooi- 
bekies,” and a species of dark oiive-green 
canary. The latter were attracted by our 
own tame canary, and were captured by 
propping up a sieve on a short stick 


attached to a long string. This sieve, 
undersprinkled with bird-seed, and with 
the canary in its cage close by, formed 
an excellent trap, and the only difficulty 
was to seize the correct moment for pluck¬ 
ing away the prop; but many an hour we 
wasted, string in hand and hidden round a 
corner of the house, watching for the wild 
canaries. 

When in the autumn the quail came 
down in their hundreds from up-country, 
we would arm ourselves with throwing- 
sticks, and in a line walk them up from 
the stubble, and occasionally got one, a 
much-prized booty. But they always 
started up with such a fuss and squeak 
that only the least nervous and best shots 
of our party, generally the older Zulu 
boys, could throw straight enough, fast 
enough, and far enough, to bring them 
down. Yet the sport was exciting enough 
while it lasted, and then we walked home¬ 
wards content, chattering under the 
moonbeams, in Indian file along the 
narrow winding pathways, from which 
ghostly and silent owls would rise before 
us and follow overhead, whilst the fire¬ 
flies winked and blinked amongst the grass 
stems and bushes. 

“ UllNYAIZA.” 
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are among those who regularly and 
enthusiastically peruse its pages 
with equal delight, and the Press 
speaks of it as “ Better than ever I" 
Next week a NEW VOLUME com¬ 
mences with a programme that has 
never been surpassed 1 Get it and 
judge for yourselves. 
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His Tail,” but also the 
completion of the current 
“ B.O.P.” volume — the 
34th Annual issue. Just 
think of that! 

Not only the children, 
but also the grandchil¬ 
dren of our first readers 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN. 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON CONJURING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By LOUIS NIKOLA. 

CHAPTER XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS THICKS—MAGICAL TRANSPOSITIONS—DIVINATIONS. 


The Travelling Seed. 

I N the simplest form of this trick, two 
miniature barrels of turned wood are 
used as the containing vessels. The supple¬ 
mentary accessories are a box or bag of 
rice or millet-seed and a couple of handker¬ 
chiefs. 

The aid to the trick in the barrels 
themselves is limited to a slight pecu¬ 
liarity in the form of the turning, as 
shown in section in fig. 44, there being, 
as shown, a shallow space beneath the 
bottom. The underside of the bottom of 
each barrel is first coated with thick glue 
and then covered with seed. If properly 
<lone, either barrel, when inverted, 
appears full of seed; thus by simply 
reversing their positions both barrels may 
be shown either empty or full. 

Any lad can make up the apparatus for 
himself. Failing the turned barrels, a 
pair of thin wooden cylindrical boxes, 
of the kind baking-powder is sold in, or 
similarly shaped cardboard boxes may be 
used. Push the bottoms out and replace 
them about a quarter of an inch from the 
end of the cylinder, firmly glueing them 
in position; afterwards glue on the layer 
of seed, and “ there you are! ” 

To show the trick, let both barrels stand 
upon the table in position to appear empty. 
Scoop up from the box or bag a barrel¬ 
ful of the seed and pour it back again, to 
show clearly what it is. Then repeat the 
action of filling the barrel, but this time 
under cover of the receptacle containing 
the seed, reverse it and bring it up, show¬ 
ing the covered bottom. A little loose 
seed upon the top, which may be shaken 
off, will add to the deceptiveness. Stand 
the apparently full barrel upon one side 
-of the table and the empty one upon 
the other side. Then cover each in turn 
•with a handkerchief and announce that 
the contents of the one barrel will pass 
across into the other. The change is 
affected in the case of the first barrel at 
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the moment of covering, it being neatly 
turned upside down as the handkerchief 
is brought over it; this barrel is the 
first to be covered and the last to be 
uncovered. In the case of the Becond 
barrel, the turnover is executed in the act 
of uncovering—one hand lifts the hand¬ 
kerchief, and the other lifts the barrel 
and inverts it at the same time. This 
barrel is the second to be covered and 


the first to be uncovered. This disposition 
of movements is with the double object 
of avoiding too much repetition and of 
effecting the changes at the moments when 
the vigilance of the spectators is likely 
to be least. 

There are two weak points in the trick 
as it stands. The first is the duplication 
of the apparatus, and the second is that 
the seed cannot be poured out at the finish. 
Both points may be obviated by the sub¬ 
stitution for one of the barrels, for the 
reproduction stage, of one of the devices 
more particularly described in connection 
with a similar trick, described later in 
this chapter, as “ The Bell, Bushel, and 
Rice.” 

The Transposing Seeds. 

A pair of metal canisters are used, in 
shape similar to that illustrated in fig. 45. 
Upon removing the lids, one is seen, 
apparently, to be filled with (e.g.) coffee 
berries and the other with ( e.g.) haricot 
beans. To shew their genuineness, the 
performer takes a few of each from the top 
and offers them for inspection. Further to 
prove that the canisters are actually full 
he thrusts a large knitting-needle or wire 
rod right down amongst the contents of 
each canister, showing that the internal 
measurement is equal to the external. 
After the lids have been replaced and the 
two canisters given to different spectators 
to hold for a few seconds, the contents of 
the receptacles apparently change places. 

The “fake” here lies in the addition 
of a false top to each canister, of about 
one inch in depth. One canister is actually 
filled with berries and the other with 
beans. The false tops are then placed in 
position, and the one over the berries is 
covered with beans, and that over the 
beans is prepared with a layer of berries. 
The bottoms of these intermediate 
receptacles are not of solid metal, but 
of a wire network, through the meshes 
of which the rod can easily be passed. 
The false tops fit only easily to the 
canisters, but tightly to the lids, so that 
when the latter are brought down over 
them and again removed the false tops and 
their contents are carried off with them. 

By following this routine, an apparent 
transposition is effected; but such is a very 
elementary and imperfect way of doing 
the trick. 

To obtain the best effect a slight altera¬ 
tion in the working of the canisters is 
made, so that the lid can be removed 
either with or without the false top— 
either by a “ catch ” operated by turning 
the knob of the lid to the right and left 
alternately, or by simple pressure upon 
the sides. 

The canisters and false tops are filled 
as before. In introducing the trick both 
lids are first removed with the false tops. 
The contents of each canister in turn is 
poured out on to a plate, proving it full 
to the bottom, and then returned. Both 
canisters are covered and taken in the 
hands. The assistance of two spectators 
is invited and one canister given to each. 
By this time there will naturally be some 
uncertainty in the minds of the spectators 
as to which canister contains the berries 
and which the beans. In fact, the per¬ 
former wilfully brings about the confusion 


without letting it appear that he does so. 
With charming candour he once more 
offers to show the contents of the canisters, 
so that it may be seen that “ up to the 
very last moment they remain unchanged-” 
This is. where the deception comes in. 
This time he lifts the lids alone, leaving 
the false tops upon their respective 
canisters, so that the one full of beans 
shows berries upon the surface, and vice 
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versd. The unsuspecting spectators, 
having seen the whole contents in the 
first place, have no reason to question 
that they are otherwise than they appear 
to be now. The wire rod may be casually 
thrust down to the bottom as in the first 
method of working the trick, if desired, 
but too much importance should not be 
attached to the fact. Bv replacing the lids 
and carrying off the false tops within as 
they are subsequently removed the illusion 
of transposition iB completed, and as in 
this case both canisters may again be 
turned out and shown full to the bottom 
the illusion is a very perfect one. 

The Bell, Bushel, and Rice. 

Two pieces of apparatus are used in con¬ 
junction. The first consists of a small 
boxwood vase, of similar design to that 
illustrated (fig. 46), and turned with a 
series of rings occupying the whole depth 
of the external wall. These rings ap¬ 
parently for the purpose of ornamentation, 
serve in reality to disguise the construc¬ 
tion of the vase, which, as shown in 
section in fig. 46, is made with a false top, 
the rim of which takes the form of the 
upper ring of the vase or may equally 
become the lower one of the lid, according 
to whether the intermediate portion be left 
or lifted off with the cover. 

The second item is a large-sized bell, also 
of turned boxwood, of the construction 
shown in the sectional diagram (fig. 47). 
As will therein be seen, the difference 
between the external and internal depth it 
nsiderable, leaving space within the top 
the bell for a quantity of rice about 
equal to that which the vase will contain. 
The handle extends through the outer 
and inner walls of the bell, the lower end 
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terminating inside in a plug which closes 
the opening of the secret receptacle. A 
spring keeps the handle normally extended 
and the plug close against the correspond¬ 
ing aperture. Pressure upon the handle 
forces down the plug and opens the 
receptacle provided. To prepare the bell 
for the trick, it is held upside down, the 
handle depressed to its fullest extent, and 
a quantity of rice poured into the mouth 
of the beil and allowed to sink down into 
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the secret cavity until it is nearly full, 
■when it is again closed by allowing the 
handle to return to its former position. 

In addition to these two appliances a 
bag of rice will be required. The bag 
should be sufficiently large to permit the 
bushel to be completely inserted into it. 
Upon the top of the bag of rice is placed 
the false top belonging to the vase. 
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Attention is first called to the vase and 
lid, which may freely be shown, and if 
desired passed for examination. The vase 
is then lowered into the bag and brought 
out filled with rice, which is slowly poured 
back intqjthe bag to show clearly the nature 
of the contents. It is again lowered into 
the bag and apparently filled as before. 
This time, however, the false top is placed \ 
in position under cover of the bag and a 
small quantity of rice spread above thi?. 
The vase is brought out as before, and 


the little heap of rice left on the top is 
lightly levelled off with the fingers, 
indirectly suggesting that it is really filled 
with rice, as at first, and then covered with 
the lid. 

The bell is shown empty and then placed 
at a distance, mouth downwards, on a 
plate or sheet of paper. As it is placed 
down the palm of the hand is pressed over 
the end of the handle, so releasing the rice, 
which will quickly fall in a shower, 
remaining for the time being covered by 
the bell. It is only necessary to make the 
usual pretence of “ passing ” the rice from 
the one point to the other, and then the 
lid is raised from the vase, with the false 
top and its sprinkling of rice, leaving the 
vase conspicuously empty, and to raise 
the bell from the plate, on to which the 
rice underneath gushes out into a heap. 

The Transposing Basins. 

This effect consists of the apparent trans¬ 
position of the contents of two basins, one 
being filled with rice and the other with 
bran or confetti. 

The “fakes” required are extremely 
simple, and can easily be constructed. The 
basins used are ordinary basins, without 
preparation. 

First draw a circle upon a sheet of card, 
rather smaller than the mouth of one of 
the basins, and cut out the disc with a 
pair of scissors. It should be of such a 
size as to lie just within the mouth of the 
basin; if too large, it may be trimmed 
down. The disc is then to be divided 
into three portions by cutting along lines 
corresponding to those of fig. 48. The 
three segments are then hinged together 
by glueing a piece of wide tape or strip of 
calico over the junctions. At the point X 
(fig. 48), being the narrower end of the 


the discs is then covered with rice grains 
and the other with bran or confetti. 

In addition, two cube-shaped boxes, 
similar to Chinese tea cases, sufficiently 
large to hold comfortably two basins of 
the size to be used, one box containing 
a quantity of rice and the other of bran or 
confetti, will be required. 

Four basins are really used. One is filled 
with rice, covered with the bran-covered 
disc and placed in the box of bran; the 
other is filled with bran, covered with the 
rice-covered disc and concealed in the box 
of rice. 



In the performance of the trick one of 
the other two basins is filled with rice, and 
the rice poured from the basin back into 
the box, to show plainly that it is rice. 
It is again lowered into the box apparently 
to be refilled, and under cover of the box 
it is exchanged for the other basin therein 
previously filled with bran and covered 
with the fake top, which when brought 
out presents all the appearance of a basin 
filled with rice. The other basin similarly 
is first actually filled with brau, the bran 
slowly poured back into the box to show 



Flu. 49. 


central portion, a piece of thread of about 
a couple of inches length is to be attached, 
with a small pellet of cork fastened to the 
loose end. Two such discs, divided into 
three, and re-joined by hinges, with 
threads and cork pellets attached, are to 
be made. When dry they should be laid, 
hinged side down, upon a sheet of news¬ 
paper, and the exposed surface of each 
thickly covered with hot glue. One of 


its genuineness, and under cover of refilling 
it is exchanged for the basin already in the 
box—the basin filled with rice and covered 
with the faked top assuming the appear¬ 
ance of bran. 

The two basins are now placed wide 
apart, standing in such positions that the 
cork pellets hang down at the rear, and 
separately covered with two handkerchiefs. 
A pretence is gone through of effecting the 
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transposition of the two commodities, 
and in subsequently removing the handker¬ 
chiefs to show that the change has been 
duly carried out, the fake tops are lifted 
by means of the hanging pellets and carried 
off within the folds of the handkerchiefs. 
The object of the cutting and hingeing of 
the covered discs is to allow them to fold 
as they are raised and to assume a more 
compact form, so that their presence within 
the handkerchiefs may not be betrayed. 

Divination tricks of various kinds add 
variety to the usual accomplishments of 
the magician, and to many people are more 
perplexing. We conclude our series with 
two examples, one with an apparatus, one 
without. 


The Magic Lens. 

A shall ow wooden box containing four 
wooden blocks, numbered in rotation 
(fig. 49), is shown. The audience is 
invited to place the numbers in any order 
and close the lid. The performer then 
produces a small eyepiece, which he says 
possesses extraordinary penetrative power 
that enables him to see through the lid 
of the box. He applies it to the box, and 
quickly reads off correctly the relative 
positions of the numbers. The trick can 
be frequently -repeated without detection. 
Should any inquisitive person desire to 
look through the eyepiece, he is permitted 
to do so, but its remarkable qualities 
seemingly become non-existent in the 
hands of a stranger. 

The so-called eyepiece is usually nothing 
but a piece of brass tubing about an inch 
long and three-quarters of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, closed by a piece of wire gauze at 
one end, and its optical power is absolutely 
nil. It is better for the appearance of the 
trick to substitute for this a watchmaker’s 
monocle. It will not help either the per¬ 
former or the spectator to see to any greater 
depth through solid objects, but is more 
in keeping with the theme of the trick. 
The real medium that enables the per¬ 
former to read through the half-inch 
thickness of wood that forms the lid of 
the box is a tiny compass of the type often 
seen as a charm for a watch-chain. This 
can easily be slipped into or out of the 
eyepiece, and when in position clearly 
indicates to the possessor of the secret the 
positions of the blocks. ’ The blocks them¬ 
selves are part of the conspiracy. Each 
block has let into its surface, beneath the 
paper covering on which its number is 
printed, a piece of thin steel, which when 
the compass is brought into proximity 
causes the needle to be deflected. Thus 
by arranging the four steel slips in different 
positions, as indicated by the dotted lines, 
it is only necessary to memorise the relative 
positions of the compass to each number 
to read them off through the top of the 
closed box. 


Who Has It? 

Three common objects are required. For 
illustration, let us suppose them to be a 
watch, a pencil, and a pocket-knife. It is 
desirable, but not necessary, that the 
principal vowel of these three things 
shall be respectively a, e, and ». In any 
case, for a reason that will appear here¬ 
after, they must be so distinguished in the 
performer’s mind. 

Twenty-four counters or marbles are also 
needed. 

Three people are required to participate 
in the trick. To the first is given one, to 
the second two, and to the third three; 
and these three people are distinguished 
by like numbers in-the performer’s recol¬ 


lection of them. The counters or marbles 
remaining are left upon the table, together 
with the watch, the pencil, and the knife. 

The performer then retires or turns 
away, first requesting that each of the 
three people shall secretly select one of 
the three objects and also take at the same 
time a certain additional number of 
counters, according to this rule— i.e. the 
one who chooses the watch is to take as 
many again as was given to him, the one 
who takes the pencil twice as many as was 
given to him, and the one who takes the 
knife four times as many. 

When the performer is notified that this 
has been done, he returns and declares 
which of the three objects and the number 
of counters each person has taken. 

The cine to the disposition of the objects 
is furnished by the number of the counters 
or marbles left unappropriated, and the 
key lies in the following Latin fonnula : 
Salve (1), certa (2), animae (3), semita (5), 
vita (6), quits (7), which should be 
thoroughly memorised. 

The numbers in brackets following the 
words have reference to the numbers of 


counters which may form a remainder, 
and the order of vowels in each word 
corresponds to the order of possession of 
the articles. 

Thus, if one counter only be left, the 
word “ Salve" gives the performer the 
knowledge he seeks. The vowels are a e, 
indicating that the first person has the 
watch and the second the pencil. This 
being known, the inference as to the where¬ 
abouts of the knife is obvious. 

If five counters remain “ Semita v is 
the key word. The vowels in order are 
e i a. This is clear indication that the 
first person has the pencil, the second the 
knife, and the third the watch. 

Knowing the respective holders of the 
three objects, and bearing in mind their 
original number of counters and the rule by 
which they were to be augmented, it is 
a simple calculation to the number each 
has added. The only reason for telling it 
iB to confuse the issue and divert the minds 
of the spectators from the real reason for 
the use of the counters. 

[the emu.] 
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OUR 

PRIZE COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 

[Thirty-Fourth Annual Series —1912.] 


Our Weekly Cricket Series. 

WK begin here, with much pleasure, to publish our 
Awards in the Cricket Competitions announced on 
page 479 of the present volume. We then wrote, 
it will be remembered : " One bat only can be won by 
any reader during the current season, though various 
Consolation ITizes may be given if the same com¬ 
petitor should succeed in several subjects. The 
decision of the Editor is in all cases final, and he cannot 
reply to questions through the post. 

“ In these Cricket Competitions Certificate* will be 
awarded only to prize-winners and those who secure 
honourable marks. No time-allowance can be made 
in this weekly series for colonial or foreign readers, as 
we are anxious to get the bats awarded with all possible 
celerity. All work must be strictly original, and any 
competitor discovered copying in any one subject 
will be at once disqualified for the whole series.” 

Vo. 1.—A Cricket 8ong (words only): 
“Weloome, Xing Cricket.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Harold DORNINO, 25'Westgate, Hale, Cheshire. 

Consolation Prizes. 

1. A “Bey's Own” Watch: 

Harold Glkavr, Tl.e Laurels, Prescot Road, 
St. Helens, Iancashire. 

2. A “ Boy’s Own ” Fountain Pen: 

Burton Matte, 51 Napier Road, Tottenham, n. 
lion. Mention. 

A. E. East, Victoria House, Birchington, Kent; 
M. K. Attrill, Lodge Hill, near Rochester, Kent. 


No. 2.—Pen-and-ink Sketches of (1) Our 
School Joker, (2) Omr School Masher, 
and (S) Our School Fat Boy, as soon 
on the Visitors’ Bay. 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Bern ARB W. Handley, Shaw Hill, Rochdale, Lancs. 
Hon. Mention. 

F. A. Walker, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. 

WILL Heath, 21 Fanthorpe Street, Putney, S.w. 
CHARLES E. MOXOK, 36 Daniel Hill, Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield. 

R. B. Smith, 19 Bernard Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Charles R. Probers, 58 Brighton Road, Chelten¬ 
ham. 

JOHN D AKERS, 207 Ohevening Road, Brondesbury, 
N.w. 


No. 3 .—A Cricket Song: “Bat, Ball, and 
Wicket.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Harold Cleave, The Laurels, Prescot Road, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 

Consolation Prize*. 

*' Boy’s Own ” Knife: 

DAISY HUNTLEY, Rceemount, Lynoombe Hill, Bath. 
C. L. WOODHOUSE, The Leys, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon. 

Harold Dorking, “ Kinlooh,” 20 Westgate, Hale, 
Cheshire. 

M. E. ATTRILL, Lodge Hill, near Rochester, Kent. 


No. 4.—Design for a “ B.O.P.” Cricket 
Challenge Cup. 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Frank D. Manley, 6 Howley Street, York Road, 
S.E. 

Consolation Prizes. 

" Boy’s Own " Knife : 

Norman Mackrill, 2 Bond Street, Lightcliffe Road, 
Brighouse, Yorks. 

N. E. ELLIS, 72 Christchurch Road. Southend-on-Sea. 

W. CHAPMAN, 48 Ingle Street, Newfoundpooi, 
Leicester. 

Hon. Mention. 

CHARLES F. L. Harrod, 11 Nineveh Road. Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham. 

SIDNEY Brown, 6 Argyle Terrace, Newbiggin-by- 
Sea. 

TOM Oodpret OSBORNE, 111 Monks Road, Exeter. 

A. MORRIS, 41 Marlborough Road, Upper Holloway, 
N. 

W. Hislop, “ Fairlie,” Park Lane, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

C. R. Light, The School House, Scob Hill, Lynton, 
Devon. 


Vo. 5.—Pen-and-ink 8keteh of The Ladies' 
College Best Bowler “ Doing some 
Damage.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

L. Broad BENT, 55 Haddon Road, Barley, Leeds. 
Hon. Mention. 

BERNARD W. Handley, Shaw Hill, Rochdale. 

F. A. Walker, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. 

E. L. WILLIAMS, 4 Sanghall Road, Chester. 

Arthur Jones, Whitecliff Farm, Coleford^Glos. 


All Competitions announced in this 
Uplume, of which the results have not yet 
been published , will be continued in the New 
Volume. 
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TITith the present number we complete our Thirty-fourth Annual, 
* and next week commence a new Volume with a splendid list 
of attractions. We would therefore ask our numberless friends 
of all ages the world over kindly to make the best possible use of 
the Prospectus of the Coming Volume which they will receive with 
this issue, as now of course is the most suitable time in all the year for 
New Subscribers to begin, and, as we have before pointed out, a 
cheery “ send-off ” is always a healthy stimulus to renewed and even 
* increased exertions. The “ B.O.P.” still stands alone in the power¬ 
ful artistic and literary attractions, wholesome interest, and perma¬ 
nent value of its contents; and the Veteran Editor (G. Andrew 
Hutchison) who prepared the very first number is at present at the 
helm. It is hoped, by the help of its tens of thousands of enthusiastic 
readers in all parts of the English-speaking world, that the “ B.O.P.” 
will do even better things in the future than in the past! 

********** 

The beautiful and valuable Coloured and Tinted Plates issued 
with the Monthly Parts during the past twelve months may now be 


obtained by weekly readers in a neat packet, price Is. 6 d. the entire 
series. The Tinted Title Page for Volume Thirty-Four is 
also included in the Packet. 

********** 

As we have so often explicitly stated, our publisher does not 
undertake binding for readers ; but this they should find little diffi¬ 
culty in getting done at a moderate charge by local bookbinders. 
We have, however, now, as in previous years, prepared handsome 
cases or covers, in which any bookbinder will insert the numbers or 
p° small charge. These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained 

through the booksellers in the usual way. If sent by post they are apt to 
get damaged. One great advantage of using our special coven is 
that the Annual Volumes then have a more uniform appearance on 
one’s bookshelves. 


%* We shall issue this year, as usual, a Special Extra Christmas 
Number, crammed full of good things. Price 6 d. Order early. 
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